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NE w, UNIVERSAL, AND IMPARTIAL / 


[1 
/ 


HISTORY OF ENGLAN D, 


| EARLIEST AUTHENTIC RECORDS, 
MSc MOST GENUINE K1STORICAL EVIDENCE, 


THE END 0 THE PRESENT YEAR. 


CONTAINING AN 
AUTHENTIC, CANDID, AND CIRCUMSTANTIAL 


ACCOUNT or EVERY MEMORABLE TRANSACTION, INTERESTING EVEN T, 
AND REMARKABLE OCCURRENCE, 


RECORDED IN THE 


ANNALS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


WITH A COMPRENENSLTS 


| ACCOUNT OF ITS ORIGIN AND PROGRESSIVE STATE, 
THE VARIOUS REVOLUTIONS IT HAS UNDERGONE, AND THE CONQUESTS AND ACQUISITIONS 
IT HAS OBTAINED IN DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE WORLD, | 
ALSO A CONCISE VIEW OF THE 


Conſtitution and political Eſtabliſhments of Britain, its Laws, Inſtitutions, Patliaments, C Charters, | 
Commerce, — Sciences, Inventions, Civil, Ecclefiaſtical, Military and Naval Tranſactions , MCs 


- Likewiſe an accurate and chronological Account of 


ALL THE SOVEREIGNS WHO HAVE SWAYED THE BRITISH SCEPTER : 


With an impartial Diſplay of their Characters, whether diſtinguiſhed for their Wiſdom” in the Fn, their mY 
Atchievements i in the Field, their private VIEWER, or their public a 


1 INCLUDbI Nc 


Anecdotes af other illuſtrious — e ole Perſonages, ſuch as Hiſtorians, Poets, 8 . . | 
Stateſmen, Patriots, Heroes, Heroines, Divines, Phyſicians, taloſophers, &c. Sc. whole private Virtues, and public 
Actions, have combined in Promating the Honour, and ſupporting the Dignity, of 1. Britiſh Nation, 


g ö 


- INTERSPERSED WITH 


OCCASIONAL REMARKS, OBSERVATIONS, AND REFLECTIONS ; 


Wherein the Errors of former Writers are corrected, glaring Abſurdities pointed out, fabulous Narrations and 


legendary Tales expunged, Party Prejudices removed, and what has hitherto appeared obſcure and doubtful placed 
in the cleareſt Light, and authenticated from the. moſt undeniable hiſtorical Evidence. 


" The Whole comprifing, in a clear and impertial Manner, every Thing worthy of being RENO We in the 


ANNALS OF 1 BRITISH EMPIRE. 


1 = with upwards of 120 beautlfl Copper-Plate Engravings, taken from the original Drawings of Meſſrs. Metz, Stothard, and Samuel Wale, Eſq. 
d Engraved by thoſe celebrated Artiſts, Heath, Griguion, Walker, Taylor, Roberts, Cheſham, &c. repreſenting the moſt remarkable Tranſactions that 
occur in the Colitfe of the Hiſtory; with Whole Length Figures of all the Britiſh Sovereigns, from Egbert the Great, to their preſent Majeſties. 
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By GEORGE FREDERICK RAYMOND, ESG. 


Aſſiſted by ALEXANDER GORDON and HUGH OWEN, Esgzs. and Ornexs, who, for many Years . 
have made the Hiſtory of this Country their n Study. 
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BATH, BRISTOL, BIRMINGHAM, CANTERBURY, CAMBRIDGE, COVENTRY, CHESTER, DERBY, EXETER, 
GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, HULL, IPSWICH, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, LEICESTER, MANCHESTER, 
NEWCASTLE, NORWICH, NOTTINGHAM, NORTHAMPTON, OXFORD, READING, 

. SALISBURY, SHERBORN, SHEFFIELD, SHREWSBURY, WORCESTER, 

WINCHESTER, YORK; AND BY ALL OTHER 
BOOKSELLERS. IN ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND 

IRELAND, 
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From the Eadie Accounts of Britain. ta its ; being. fit invaded by the. 


Romans under Julius Ceſar.” 5 


_ 1 | 19 WIR 70 ; 
R ma" IM 4444 W 7 70 n A Ti fie *. 1 e 1 ERS. 
| 85 EY A . as e ' 7 
e 8 | 3 of the name Britain. Irs fu — puma eat; and natural advantages. 


The manner of its being firſt vt ry and its Diviſion into Princi OY e eee with the _— N 


4 F 0 


cauſe, when once poſſeſſed, it can ne- 
ver be obliterated but by the common defects 
incident to human nature. The tranſmitting and 
perpetuating events ſeems to have been the-firſt, 
and moſt important effort of human genius, and 
has taken place, with conſiderable improve- 


ments at different periods, and in different parts 


A, 


of the world, as the ages have bee wont e. 
fined and polihed. | 


Li 


'The ingenuity of the Human: mind cannot be | 
diſplayed in more ſtriking | colours, or ſhine with 


greater luſtre, than in the formation of Hiſtory, 
which not only preſents us with the moſt fingular 
and memorable events, but alſo points out to us 
the reſpective cauſes which have 


produced the 


overthrow of one nation, and the riſe and por 


perity of another.. 

In the delightful ſtudy of Hiſtory a variety of || 
objects preſent themſelves to our view: we be- 
come acquainted with the moſt elevated charac- 
ters, ſuch as kings, heroes, - legiſlators and phi- 
loſophers, many of whom have particularly diſ- 


tinguiſhed themſelves in their reſpective Capaci- 
No. 1, 


HE moſt * Piven fatisfa&tion qhas: can | 
be enjoyed by mortal is, no doubt, 
the acquirement of knowledge, be- 


: 


| 


»% |] 


RS, Names 1 8 70 to the en 4 each miſeine Ae 16 


ö 
| 
, 
q 
| 


- 


1 ad 1 hd Ta dhe means of inftru8ting 
poliſhing and reforming mankind. 


This has taken place in moſt parts. of the 


| world, but in- none more + materially than in the 


country about which we are now going to treat. 


[Of all the diſtricts into which the world is di- 


vided, there cannot be any one ,whoſe | Hiſtory 
claims more attention, (and particularly. that of 
an Engliſnman) than Great Britain. In contem- 
plating the annals of this country the faculties of 
the mind are opened and enlarged, a prodigious 
fund of important intelligence is rocured, and 
that curioſity, which is naturally inherent in man, 
115 e to the utmoſt extent. 

No. Hiſtory whatever can exhibit more illuſtri- 
ous ſcenes and characters, or produce a richer” 
fund of entertainment and inſtruction, than that 
of Britain, which furniſhes us with the moſt in- 
tereſting events and incidents relative to thoſe 
very people from whom we ourſelves are immedi- 
ately deſcended. Here we benold the manner 
in which a once barbarous nation has been gra- 
dually poliſhed and brought to a peife& ſtate of 
refinement. notwithſtanding the great oppoſition 
it has met with from ſome of the moſt bold and 
enterprizing invaders. No country whatever has 

| „ undergone 
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undergone greater revolutions, nor can the Hiſ- 
tory 6f any afford more fatisfaction to the euri- 
ous. It contains numerous occurrences of the 
moſt important nature, and furniſhes us with ſuch 
intereſting / Examples, that, upon ſerious reflection, 
the mind naturally glows with a laudable emula- 
tion to rival the pracide of retorded virtue. 
At the time the Roman empire was in its me- 
ridian ſtate, the iſland of Great-Britain was ſcarce 
known; but; ſince that period, it has become fa- 
mous throughout the world, and its inhabitants, 
from their natural courage and ingenuity, have 
explored thoſe parts, which, in all probability, 
would otherwiſe have been ſtill in embrio. By 


theſe means it has become one of the moſt pow- 


erful and opulent nations in Europe, and, from 

its extenſive commerce, and naval ſtrength, has 

been long the envy of other nations. 
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Book I. 
name, Britain, (the miſtreſs of wealth and com- 


plenty, and the undoubted ſovereign of the ſea) 
is certainly one of the largeſt and mpſt ſpontaneous 


iſlands in the univerſe. It is commodiouſly ſitu- 
ated in the Atlantic Ocean, being bounded on 


' the: eaſt:by the German Ocean; on the Weſt, by 


Having made theſe introductory femarks we 


ſhall now proceed to the. Jaborious taſk we are 


about to undertake, namely, to give an accurate, 
comprehenſive, impartial and faithful account of 
the origin, revolutions, progreſſive and preſent 
ſtate of Great-Britatn, in whieh we- ſhall minute- 
ly preſerve every incident, that has occured 6f a 
material nature, from its firſt being known, to the 
lateſt period of authentic intelligence. 


To :endeavour to trace minutely the origin of 


any country has ever been found a taſk of the| 


moſt arduous nature, and to accompliſh it effect- 
tually 4 matter morally impoſſible. Such is the 
caſe with Great-Britain, its origin, like that of 
other nations, being either loſt in fable, or bu- 
ried in obſcurity. 
Among other uncertainties, there is not 

thing which appears to have puzzled the ſearchers 
into antiquity more than to account for the name 
of this ifland, which has received various terms 
from different nations, according to the particu- 
lar genius of each reſpective language. | 


The firſt name it is ſuppoſed to have received 


was that of BRATANAcE, which it is ſaid was 


given it by the Phœnicians, who firſt traded to 
the weſtern coaſt of the iſland for tin, lead, and 


other articles. This aſſertion. appears highly pro- advantage, by the traffic they make with them in 


| fo 


bable, the word BRATANACk²k, in the Phoenician 


language, ſignifying the land of tin. It was af- 
the Greeks ALBION, a term | 
derived from the Greek word Alpos, which fig- | 


terwards called by 


nifies white, in alluſion to the whiteneſs of the 
chalky cliffs with which the iſland is fur- 
founded, and this is confirmed by the writings 
of the antient Britiſh bards themſelves, who call 
it IxIs-WEN, which, in their language, ſignifies 
IWhite Hand. It was called by the Romans 
BrETANEA, and afterwards, Britain, which laſt 
epithet is ſuppoſed to have been derived from 
the Britiſh word Berith, fignifiing, in that lan- 
uage blue, and which was peculiarly character- 
iſtic of the cuſtom of the then natives, who took 
a pride in ſtaining their bodies with a dye of that 
colour. The more modern term ENGLAND is 
derived from an Anglo-Saxon province called 
Anglen, the inhabitants of which emigrating from 
their own country, gave that name to thoſe parts 
of which they became maſters by conqueſt, and 


in the courſe of time it was fixed as the ſtaple 


name of the ſouthern parts of the iſland. 
But whatever may have given birth to the 
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the Iriſh ſea, or St. George's Channel; on' the 
north, by the Deucaledonian or Northern Ocean ; 
and on the ſouth by the Britiſh Channel. It is 
of a triangular form, and extends in length, from 
north to ſouth, 540 miles: that is, according to 
aſtronomical calculation, reckoning ſixty miles to 
a degree, but, in Engliſh ſtatute meaſure, its 
length is exactly 622 miles and four furlongs. 
Its breadth, which muſt be taken from the Land's- 
end in Cornwall to the South Foreland in Kent, 
is 285 miles, and its circumference, includin 


the windings of the coaſt, 18 30 Its longitude 


is from 9 deg. 45 min. to ½ deg. 15 min. and 
the latitude from 50 to 59 deg, Notth 3 

The iſland of Great-Britain, from the peculiarity 
of its ſituation, enjoys many advantages unknown 
to the inhabitants of other countries. The air, 
though moiſt, is far from being unhealthy; and 
the ſoil is ſo prolific as to produce all the neceſ- 
The ſummer is not 
ſcorching, nor the winter ſevere, the former being 
tempered with cooling breezes, and the latter 
ſoftened by the ſalt vapours that ariſe and ſpread 
themſelves from the ſurrounding ſeas. The ground 
is cloathed with an almoſt perpetual verdure 
and the whole country diverſified with hills and 


dales, ſo as to exhibit to the view a variety of 


the moſt delightful and enchanting proſpects. It 
produces. ſuch an abundance of corn as not only 
to ſupply the inhabitants for home conſumption, 
but alſo to allow the exportation of great quanti- 
ties to foreign parts; and the paſturage is ſo fine 
and rich, that the cattle are eſteemed the largeſt 


and beſt in Europe. The various windings and 
indentions of the coaſt afford numberleſs harbours 


for the ſecurity of ſhipping, and the ſurrounding 


| ſea teems with myriads of fiſh, which. not only 


gratify the inhabitants as food, but turn to their 


reign countries. In ſhort, from the natural fer- 


tility of the iſland, the ſurrounding ſeas, and in- 
ter ſecting ſtreams, Britain is plentifully ſupplied 
with every neceſſary article that nature can crave, 


and moſt of the delicacies that luxury can wiſh 
for; beſides which, from the great extent of her 
commerce, ſhe is no leſs acquainted with thoſe 
dainties which are particularly diſtinguiſhed in 
foreign climes. Her inhabitants likewiſe enjoy 
bleſſings to which thoſe of other countries are 
total ſtrangers; the ſyſtem of the conſtitution is 
ſo oppoſite to the leaſt conſtraint, that the meaneſt 
ſubje& has an equal. freedom in enjoying the fruits 
of his indyſtry as the moſt exalted character in 
the abundance of his poſſeſſions; ſo that it may 
be juſtly ſaid. EE FR WED? 


Here Liberty, delightful oddeſs, reigns, 0 AI 
Gladdens each heart, and gilds the fertile plains ; 
Here firmly ſeated may ſhe ever ſmile, 


And ſhower her bleſſings on her favourite iſle. 


When we conſider the great natural, advantages 
attendant on this now famous iſland, it is not to 
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have attracted the notice of a. people who had 


tended their commerce and navigation as: far as 


extremity of the iſland, from whence they ex- 
fc they conſidered of ſuch importance, that they 


1 that they concealed che voyage from 


commended for his conduct, and the damage 


Japhet, and others from Brutus the grandſon of 


firſt ſettlement was made. „ 


parts of the iſland, there took up their reſidence. 


. —— r > Ann e e e 
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be wondered at that, in very early times, it ſhould. 


long before been accuſtomed, to commerce, and 
who were deſirous of increafing the, advantages 
ariſing therefrom, by endeavouring to _ diſcover 
places before unknown, This was the caſe with 
the Phoenicians, Greeks and Romans, who ex- 


the iſland of Britain, with the inhabitants of 
which (who were even then numerous and power- 
ful) they traded for ſome ages before the Chriſ- 
tian Exc. „ 4 l 
According to the moſt circumſtantial accounts 
it evidently appears that the Pheenicians were the 
firſt people who diſcovered. this iſland, and that 
the diſcovery was to them productive of the moſt 
conſiderable advantages. They landed and formed 
an intercourſe with the inhabitants of the weſtern 


ported tin and other | commodities ; and this traf- 


erected ſeveral ſtrong forts or caſtles in that part 
now called Cornwall, for the prefervation' of their 
traders, and the ſecurity of their new eſtabliſhed} 
commerce: Nay, ſo jealous were they ok this 


| the reſt of the world; and we are told by 
Strabo, that one of their ſhips-being followed by 
a Roman veſſel, fitted out to diſcover her deſti- 
nation, the Phaznician pilot, in order to fruſtrate 
their deſigns, ran his veſſel aſhore, and that when 
he returned, inſtead of being blamed, he was 


ſuſtained made good at the public expence. 
Wich reſpe& to the origin of the firſt inhabi- 


tants of this iſtand, it cannot be traced with any 


degree of certainty, a vague and ro tradi- 
tion only remaining to lead us through the intri- 


cate mazes of fabulous times. Some writers, in- 
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| Gaul ſoon induced others to follow their example: 


and thus, in proceſs of time, not only the ſea 


coaſts but the interior parts of the iſland, be- 
came inhabited. Theſe latter emigrants formed 

themſelves into different ſocieties, and having 
no concern with the commerce carried on by their 
brethren, became in time a diſtinct people. They 
devoted themſelves. entirely to a paſtoral life, and 
wandered from one part of the iſland to another; 
in ſearch of paſture for their flocks and herds. 
Happy in themſelves, and ignorant of the wants 


introduced by luxury, they were contented with | 


the ſtation of ſhepherdg, and lived wholly uncon- 
cerned with the Wars, and revolutions of other 
countries. CE: 1 Et 

In this ſtate they continued for ſome time, 
when their Belgic neighbours, who had applied 
themſelves to commerce, and obtained from their 
ſouthern acquaintance faint notions of the re- 
finements of life, being. too numerous on the 
continent, and conſequently impoveriſning each 
other, came in great numbers to Britain. Theſe 
ſpringing originally from the ſame ſtock, uſing 
the ſame language, and having the ſame man- 
ners and cuſtoms as the Celts, were hoſpitabl 
received by the deſcendants, of the firſt ſettlers, 
who ſuffered them to ſetile in Cornwall, Devon- 
ſhire, Kent and Suſſex. In conſequence of this 
they were ſoon incorporated together by inter- 
marriages, and their progeny deemed themſelves 
but one people. Hence, in the courſe of time, 
they became populace and powerful, and the 
Phcoenicians and Grecians carried on a commer- 
cial intercourſe with, them Jong before they were 
known to the Romans. 5 

The great ſucceſs of theſe iſtanders being made 
known to their brethren on the continent, pro- 
digious numbers emigrated, and came over to the 


CE 
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Britain, in hopes of participating of thoſe ad- 


deed, have endeavoured to trace the origin of vantages for which, even then, the ifland had- 


the Britons from Samothes, one of the ſons of 


Aneas; but both theſe accounts are evidently 
fictitious, and have been long /fince exploded. | 
The moſt probable opinion is, that*it was peopled 
at various periods, and from different parts of 
the ccontinent; but it is impoſſible, at this dil- 
tance of time, to determine the ara when the 


The earlieſt account that can be relied on as 
authentic is that this iſland was firſt peopled by a 
party of the Celts, a tribe of the Gauls, from the 


neighbouring continent, Britain being ſo near | 


them that they could diſcern the coaſts from their 
own hills. This happened in the reign of Teutat, 
king of the Celts, about 1860 years before the 
birth of Chriſt, That prince having extended 
his conqueſts to the very extremity of Germany 
and Gaul, in order ſtill farther to increaſe the 
commerce of his dominions, ſent a colony of his 
ſubjects to Britain, who landing on the K 


This colony afſiduouſly applied themſelves to their 
commercial intereſts, to which they were warraly 
excited by the example and encouragement of |: 
Teutat, their prince, who, from his vigorous pro- 
motion of traffic, acquired the appellation of 
Mercur, which, in the language * the Celtz 
ſignifies a trading man. 


| ov. 
The great ſucceſs of theſe firſt emigrants from | 
W | „ 10 9 


become famous. In conſequence of this the firſt 
inhabitants became jealous, being fearful leſt 
the repeated encroachments of their countrymen 
ſhould deprive them of their paſtures, and that 
in time they might endeavour to poſſeſs them- 


| ſelves of the whole country. Thus was the 
| tranquiltity of the whole inhabitants greatly inter- 


rupted, 


and diſcord and faction took place in- 


* * . * 


troops. In conſequence of this, war and devaſ- 
tation took place, and the whole iſland was filled 
with blood and ſlaughter. Every tribe became a 
ſeparate government, and ſuch as were tqo ſmall 
to defend themſelves againſt the inroads of the 
enemy, joined with others, in order to ſecure 
their reſpective rights againſt the common inva- 
der. This had the intended effect: and the con- 
ſequence was, that to ſecure themſelves in future, 
the iſland was ſoon after divided into principali- 
ties or kingdoms, each of which was governed 
by a chief choſen by che majority of the inhabi- 
tants in the reſpective. diſtricts, Theſe kingdoms, 
or rather petty ſtates, were ſeventeen in number, 


the names of which, together. with the differenc 
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much greater integrity than even the Romans. 


rocious. In their perſons they were tall, well- their enemies. 


5 HISTORY dy ENGLAND. 


appellation of the people who inhabired them Inhabitants. 1 0 Principalities. . eee 3 
were as follows: Fd | | | Fe Ou T Herefordſhire 1 
e „„ 8 Radnorſhire | 
Inhabitants, . * _ Pfincipalities, oo Silures J Brecknockſhire _ 95 
Nanmogi . . N I | Monmouthſhire 7 
NE Ag, Devonſhire mig Og Clamorganſhire | ; 
Durotriges. Dorſetſhire Fu Carmarthenſhire | 
Pra Samerſetſhire Dimetæ 3 — 
Belge | Wiltſhire SY» | Cardiganſhire © 
analy | Hampſhire Montgomeryſhire 
Attrebatii Barkſhire or Berkſhire | , \ Merionethſhire 
waa lf 4 Surr) we 25 Caernarvonſhire e 4 
Regni E 10 ER _ || Ordovices eee eee, I 
Cantii Kune 1 Denbighlkare , tf, 
Babes. {Gloveeſterſhire LEM 15 Flintſhire W 
8 1% HH £535 3, a, Yorkſhire: -- LV opts, wu 
6 5 ppg Buckinghamſhire - © -/ 25 (COLE Ts SPutkn of; of fol umn 
Cattieuchlani 4 Bedfordſhire - | | Brigantes 4 Lancaſhire. {rw eee 
I © | Hartfordſhire, or Hertordfre | | Weſtmoreland tr viii 4 
Tri 0 ä Middleſex Te eee . - . _>Cumberland 199 © res 
2 nen | Effex 2 OS LO T0 3 Ottadini FF TEK Northumberland | „ 4 1 
Solfolle 0 exp 
x hh Norfolk eee e Phe chien of theſe different ſtates. or principa- 
en & Cambridgeſhire Sen ily lities held a ſovereign power over all thoſe by 
| [ Huntingdonſhire I whom they were reſpectively choſen to govern z. 
Northamptonſhire | but, on particular emergencies, : delegates were 
MoS (17 4 SENNINEAAEE: © 2 ++ ſent from each to a full aſſembly of the nation, 
C. ten: Mutlandſhire Il in order to appoint ſome reſpectable individual 
AMD I Lineeinhire es Ito the office of generaliſſimo, or chief commander 3 
N Nottinghamſhire _ || of the whole. But the authority of this officer 
n Derbyſhire vas temporary, and his power limited: he was f 
S004 en e Warwickſhire only appointed in caſes of urgency, and when the | 
GCC whole nation thought themſelves in danger from 4 
Cornavii * © Þ Staffordſhire any common enemy: and, during the time he 
Fl | Shrophire ieid his office; was ameſnable to the cenſure. of 
1 *Cheſhire | | the general aſſembly by whom he wasiele&ted, |: 
— —— . — — — —— — —— — — — — 
c H 4 ee "Bb A 
De A : 
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ns mnetbod of living, warlike infiruments, commerce, Sc. 1 0 A 


H E antient Britons, or firſt inhabitants of }] other tints, W e of which they? were or- 


this iſland, were particularly tenacious of || namented with the repreſentation of flowers and 
their liberty, rudely generous, and roughly brave; || animals, which they rudely painted on different 
and, according to Diodorus Siculus, poſſeſſed || parts of their bodies. This cuſtom was defigned 
to anſwer two purpoſes, the firſt, to pleaſe N 
They ſtrongly reſembled their neighbours the whom they were deſirous of captivating, and the 
Gauls, except being leſs poliſhed and more fe- latter to intimidate thoſe whom they conſidered as 


_— 


proportioned and robuſt. The men were ſtrong Being naturally robuſt, and enured to all the 
and active, and the women fair, well featured, j| inclemencies of the Eher, to hardſhips and 
and finely ſhaped. Both ſexes had either red or || fatigue, they acquired a degree of fortitude and 
cheſnut-coloured hair, which flowed looſely over || valour ſuperior to thoſe of more poliſhed coun- 
their ſhoulders; and the men conſtantly ſhaved | tries. Strangers to ambition and luxury, their 
their faces except the upper lip, on which they || wealth conſiſted in their herds of cattle, which 
ſuffered the hair to grow to a moſt enormous || they drove from place to place for the conveni- 
Teng, "Their dreſs was compoſed of the ſkins of || ence of paſture. Honeſt, ſincere and hoſpitable, 
beaſts, and they ſtained their bodies with the juice || they conſidered both the perſons and effects of 
of a weed called woad, rendering the colour more || ſtrangers inviolably ſacred, and thought it an in- 
laſting by pricking the ſkin before the applica- diſpenſable duty to afford them ſuch protection as 
tion of it. The juice of the weed gave them a || laid in their power. They diſdained every ſpecies 
ſKy- coloured tinge, which being conſidered as a of deceit and artifice, and deteſted thoſe who 
proper ground was overſpread with a variety of | were addicted to effeminacy or ORG ain 
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ine obie was liberty, and they made not 
— — to facrifice their lives in its 


defence. 


r 


of mean huts, ſome of which were 
| ac boughs of trees, and reſembled ar- 
bours, while others were made of mud and clay, 
and generally covered with turf, Their towns 
conſiſted of a number of theſe huts irregularly 
placed at ſmall diſtances from each other. They 
were ſituated in the middle of woods, and, by 
way of fortification, they blocked up all the 
avenves with felled trees. They often changed 
the places of their abode, which, in general, was 
Gone for the better convenience of feeding their 
flocks and herds. PETS + en ERS. ah 
Their diet was ſimple, and they were frugal in 
the uſe of it: their food conſiſted chiefly of milk, 
apples, and the fleſh of ſuch animals as they 


ter, but, upon extraordinary occaſions, they in- 
dulged themſelves with a kind of fermented li- 
quor made of barley, honey, or apples. This 
was their mode of living, and to this, together 
with the hardineſs of their nature, may be aſcribed 
their great longevity; for, according to Plu- 


infirmity at the age of one hundred and twenty 
years. Their abſtemiouſneſs, however, was not 
the effect of natural temperance alone, but in 


ing fowl, hare, gooſe, or fiſh; the three former 
they brought up as domeſtic animals, but never 


that the waters were the habitation of the gods, 
and that every thing contained in them was, of 
courſe, conſecrated to their uſe. On the arrival 
of the Belge they had introduced ſome knowledge 
of agriculture, ſo that in the courſe of time they 
had an additional and much more ſubſtantial kind 
of food, which was bread made of rye and barley, 


parts of the iſland. | 

Previous to the invaſion of Divitiacus, the 
Britons were poorly provided with warlike weapons 
either for annoyance or defence. The arms of 
the better ſort were, a broad ſword without a point, 
a ſhort dagger, a javelin, and arrows: thoſe of 
the common people conſiſted of ſticks ſharpened 
ar both ends, and Jong ſtaves edged with flint 
or headed with copper, having at the lower extremity 
a braſs bell, with the noiſe of which they endea- 
voured to terrify the enemy. They had neither 
coats of mail nor helmets, but defended themſelves 
with light rouhd targets made of wood or twigs 
interwoven, covered with ſkins, and ſtudded with 
nails of braſs. | 

The moſt deſtructive implements they had was 
their war chariots, the form and uſe of which 
they obtained from the Phcenicians. They were 
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ſharp ſcythes fixed to the axle-tree, and were 
built in ſuch a manner, that they 
ſtopped and turned on the declivity of hills with 
aſtoniſhing dexterity. They were generally drawn 
by two horſes, which were ſmall, but very ſwift. 
Each contained the driver and a ſingle warrior, 
who darted his javelins at the enemy, and even 


drove 3 the thickeſt ranks, terrifying, -tramp- 
2 O. 1. | 


With reſpe& to their habitations, they con- 


killed in hunting: their common drink was wa- 


tarch, they only began to diſcover: the effects of 


attempted to take the latter, becauſe they imagined 


Previous 10 its Invaſion by the Romans. 


ſome meaſure took its riſe from religious prin- 
ciples, as they were ſtrictly prohibited from eat- 


and which was afterwards commonly uſed in all 


decorated with rude carvings and paintings, had 


could be 
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ling, and cutting them in pieces with the long 
ſcythes fixed to the axle-tree of the wheels. When 


they approached an enemy, they claſhed their arms 
together, made a diſmal ſound with their rude 


trumpets, gave a loud ſhout, and then continued 
their march, ſinging the actions of their renowned 
anceſtors. Their chariots generally attacked the 


enemy's cavalry, and the wafriors would fre- 


quently alight, and fight on foot, till they were 
either fatigued or overpowered, when they re- 


ſumed their ſeats; and they were ſo remarkably 


expert in the management of their chariots, that 
they could ſtop or turn them when on full ſpeed, 
and could leap out or in them as occaſion re- 
quired, They charged with an impetuoſity hardly 


confuſion immediately enſued, and it was with 


| the utmoſt difficulty they could be rallied to renew 


the engagement. They always engaged in ſe- 
parate bodies, drawn up at a conſiderable diſtance 
from each other, that they might! have room to 
act, and ſuſtain thoſe who wanted ſuccour. 

This martial diſpoſition was far from being 
confined to the male ſex. The women were 


naturally. endowed with uncommon valour. and 


perſeverance; they generally accompanied their 
huſbands to the field, and, by their preſence and 


to be reſiſted; but if once repulſed by the enemy, 


heroic examples, animated them to acts which 


produced both conqueſt and glory. 
With reſpe& to commerce, the inhabitants of 
the ſea coaſt of Britain were accuſtomed to trafic 
even from the time of Teutat, but to enumerate 
the different articles in which their commerce 
conſiſted is morally impoſſible, - Their chief traf- 
fic was with the Phoenician merchants, who, after 
the diſcovery of the iſland, which according to 


| Sammes, happened before the Trojan war, ex- 


ported annually great quantities of hides and 


tin, which they fold to the Greeks and other 


eaſtern nations. After the Belge had introduced 
agriculture, the corn and wool of Britain were 
conſidered as valuable commodities, and were 
purchaſed with great avidity by the traders on 
the continent. << . pvp 

Commerce was chiefly carried on by barter, as 
they had not then any kind of coin; the articles 
they uſed as a ſubſtitute for that convenience 
conſiſted of iron and braſs rings, which being 
made to a certain weight paſſed among themſelves 
as current. The commodities they imported 
were gold, filver, ivory and pearl ; theſe were at 
firſt conſidered as matters of curioſity, but, in 
a ſhort time, they turned them to advantage by 
converting them into ornaments, which were pur- 
chaſed and worn by their principal people. This 


commerce, in proceſs of time, was greatly in- 
creaſed; by their induſtry and ingenuity, they - 
found the art of manufacturing them into chains, 


bits, bracelets, collars, wreaths, &c. which they 
brought to great perfection, and re-exported 
them to conſiderable advantage. 

The art of ſhip building was totally unknown 
to the antient Britons. Their navy conſiſted of 
nothing more than a few open boats made of 
{light timber, interwoven with wicker, and co- 
vered with pitched hides. The tempeſtuous ſeas 
of Britain were not to be navigated with ſuch 
ſlight: veſſels as theſe; and ſuch voyages as they 


made muſt have been very ſhort. ' It is moſt pro- 


bable that the fartheſt voyage they undertook was 
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to the coaſts of Gaul, and that they performed | The antienc Britons, like the principal part 
theſe only in the ſummer months, and when the || of the univerſe at that time, were groſs 1dolaters, 
weather was calm and ſerene. The art of navi- || their worſhip being as rude as their manners were 
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gation, as well as ſhip-building was not known || ſimple. But of this, as well as the nature of their 
till after the arrival of the Romans in this iſland, || civil policy, we Tal treat at large in the enſuing 
which was about fifty-five years before the Chriſ- chapter. 
tian æra. 
> Dh — —ẽ — — 1 
Cc H: A P. 5 5 „ © 
( the civil policy of the Alien Britons. of the Dr _ the di eine claſſes into which they were 


divided. Their great power and importance. The nature of their religion and mode of quorſhip. Their 


diſtinguiſhed veneration for the ar, and e its natural appendage called the m iſeltoe. Their religious 
and political tenets, &c. 
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HE antient Britons were, like the Gauls, [| The Kad claſs ſtiled Bards, were thoſe oi 
divided into three claſſes, or orders, name- || compoſed the verſes which were ſung at their re- 
ly, the Druids, the Equites, and the Plebeians, || ligious ceremonies: they alſo 3 in me- 
the latter of whom had not any ſhare in the ad- mory the noble exploits of their heroes; ſo that 
miniſtration. The Equites were the nobles who they were at the ſame time both prieſts, hiſtorians 
commanded in war, and the ſupreme magiſtracy || and poets. They ſuperintended the education of 
was inveſted in the Druids, who, though generally || perſons of rank, and were probationers for ad- 
conſidered as prieſts, acted in a civil as well as || mittance into the firſt order. | 
eccleſiaſtical capacity, in the former of which The third claſs, or Eubates, devoted themſelves. 
their influence was exceeding great, and in the || to the ſtudy of aſtronomy, augury, divination, 
latter abſolute and unlimitted. The reaſon of || magic, natural philoſophy, and phyſic; ſo that 
their being poſſeſſed of the ſecular as well as cle- they were ſkilled in every art that could excite 
rical. authority was owing to a notion being pre- || the aſtoniſhment, and eftabliſh the veneration of 
valent among the people that none ought to ſub- || an ignorant and ſuperſtious multitude. 
mit to puniſhment any crime whatever, but Theſe three claſſes, or orders of Druids, acted 
by divine authority, which authority was dele- || in ſubordination to a chief, called the Arch- 
gated to, and lodged in, the prieſthood only. || Druid, who was choſen out of their own body, 
Hence the Druids had an uncontrouled power || This ſupremacy he enjoyed for life, and his per- 
over the minds and perſons of the laity. They || ſon was deemed ſacred. He inſpected the conduct 
decided in all controverſies, whether the diſpute || of the ſovereigns or princes of the reſpective 
was in conſequence of miſdemeanors, capital || ſtates, depoſed ſuch as he thought acted incon- 
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crimes, inheritance or property. The ſentence || ſiſtent with their characters, and appointed others | 
pronounced was ſure to be executed; for if any || in their ſtead. His office was not hereditary, 
perſon refuſed to obey it, he was eee from || for on the death of one, another was choſen 1 


all religious rights, deprived of the benefit of the || in his ſtead by a majority of thoſe who were 
laws, rendered incapable of any office of truſt or || of the prieſtly order. If any diſturbance ever 
honour, and held in univerſal abhorrence, as a || happened among the Druids, it was in conſe- 
monſter of ſacrilege and impiety. quence of the death of their primate, when ſuch 
The term Druid is derived from the Britiſh || earneſt endeavours were uſed to get appointed 
word dryw, which ſignifies oak, and from whence || to that honourable and powerful office, that the 
they were fo called on account of the peculiar ve- || freedom of election was ſometimes interrupted 
a neration they had for that towering monarch of || by appeals to the ſword. In all other caſes they 
the Britiſh plains. They diſtinguiſhed themſelves |] acted with great moderation and temperance, 
from the nobles and Plebeians by wearing their || and thereby obtained the general reſpetts, and 
hair very ſhort, and their beards exceeding long. || affection of the people. 
They carried a long ſtaff in their hand, and about The power and authority inveſted in the Druids 
their neck hung an ornament enchaſed in gold, |} was unlimited, but it muſt be obſerved, to their 
which was called the Druids Egg. Their outſide || honour, that they always exerciſed it with a be- 
arment reached to the feet, and in general was || coming dignity, incorruptible integrity, and un- 
of different colours, but when employed in the || common fortitude. * Strangers to every ſpecies of 
diſcharge of religious ceremonies, they always || effeminate luxury, they were ignorant of its at- 
wore a white ſurplice. tendant vices ; they never ſuffered private intereſt 
The Druids, were divided into three orders, or || to take the pre-eminence of. public welfare, nor 
claſſes, viz. Druids, properly ſo called, aries endeavoured to ſupport the former at the expence 
and Eubates or V ates. || of the latter. They were compoſed of the prin- 
The firſt of theſe claſſes preſided over and re- cipal nobility of the kingdom, and conſequently 
gvlated all public affairs, as well civil as eccleſiaſ- by birth as well as education, devoted to the ſer- 
tical: they were particularly appointed to per- vice of their country. When any civil diſcords 
form the ſacrifices, and were employed in the took place, they interpoſed, and, by their pru- 
more ſolemn rites and myſteries of religien, | dent admonitions, buried all diſpures in oblivion. 
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ir authority wis ſufficient even to ſoothe the 
TY ens armies when on the very point 
of engaging. Fearleſs of the danger, and armed 
only by their ſacred characker, they often ruſhed 
between them, diſarmed them of their rage, and 
elfected an accommodation by the ſtrength of 
their remonſtrances, and the itreſtible power of 


their elocution. 


As they engroſſed the learning of thoſe days, 
ſo they took every poſſible precaution to confine 
it within their own order. All their ceremonies 
and literary precepts were performed and deliver- 
ed extempore, nor would they ſuffer any of their 
maxims or religious tenets to be committed to 
writing. They had two motives for this peculiar 
injunCtion, the firſt of which was, that the com- 
mon fort of people ſhould not become acquainted 
with their myſterious learning by means of any 
manuſcripts; and the latter, that, by continual 
exerciſe, the retentive faculties of their pupils 
might be ſtrengthened and invigorated. d. 

At certain times in the year they held a kind of 
court in ſome conſecrated place for the purpoſe 


ol adjuſting all diſputes between contending par- 
nes, as alſo for determining the fate of thoſe ac- 


cuſed of having violated the laws of the nation ; 
and at theſe times they likewiſe took the opportu- 
nity of not only making an harangue to their 
pupils but likewiſe to the people in general on 
the ſubjects of religion, law and philoſophy. | 
They profeſſed, and propagated, the doctrine 
of the immortality of the ſoul, together with 
that of tranſmigration, the latter of which, it is 
generally ſuppoſed, they communicated to the 
Pythagoreans. They diſplayed, in the moſt 
pleaſing light, the rewards with which a life of 
virtue would be crowned 'in a future exiſtence; 
but at the ſame time pointed opt the dreadful 
conſequences that would attend the wicked: and 


abandoned. Their idea of the Deity was noble 
and ſublime, they believed his preſence filled | 


the univerſe; that his power ſupported the pil- 
lars of heaven; and that his eye pervaded the 
inmoſt receſſes of the heart. That this was the 
grand principle of their religious notions appears 
evident from Tacitus, who ſays, „It was an 
ce opinion univerſally eſtabliſhed in all the coun- 
tries where the religion of the Druids prevailed, 
that to ſuppoſe the preſence of the Deity to be 
confined within any incloſed place, to repre- 
ſent him in an human form, or by any mate- 
rial 1mage, was at once derogatory to his ho- 
nour and incompatible with his Divine at- 
« tributes.” : ES: 
But notwithſtanding they entertained ſuch juſt 
notions of the Supreme Being, yet, ſtrange as it 
may 5 am their religious tenets in general 
teemed with the groſſeſt ſuperſtitions. They ad- 
mitted an inferior kind of deities, and paid Di- 
vine honours to Jupiter, Mars, Apollo and Mer- 
cury, under the names of Taranus, Heſus, Be- 
lenes and Teutates. To theſe after being invaded 
by the Romans, they added Minerva, Diana and 
Hercules, the latter of whom they diſtinguiſhed 
y the name of Ogmious, which, in the Britiſh 
anguage, ſignifies the god of Eloquence. _ 
neir external mode of worſhip was compoſed 
of prayers, 
and ſacrifices, At firſt their oblations conſiſted 
only of fine meal or flower ſprinkled with ſalt, or 
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a cake compoſed of the like ingredients mixed 


with water; and their ſacrifices of - beaſts and 


birds. This ſimplicity was preſerved till they 
formed an intercourſe with the Phœnicians, from 
whom they adopted the horrid practice of offer- 
ing up human victims, the manner and cere- 
monies attending which were of the moſt cruel 


nature. At firſt malefactors only were the ob- 


jects of this barbarous rite; but in proceſs of time, 


innocent perſons became alſo the victims of their 
horrid ſuperſtition. They even improved on the 

cruelty of that nation from whom they had received 
ſo. horrid a practice: they grew _— to the 


| feelings of humanity, and carried their ſuperſtitious 


barbarity to the moſt unbounded lengths, form- 
ing wicker idols of ſuch a monſtrous ſize as to 
contain whole crouds of people, who were burnt 
at once, ogether with thoſe prodigious incloſures, 
to expatiate the anger of their gods. This inhu- 
man and deteſtable cuſtom was continued till the 
iſland was ſubdued by the Romans, when thoſe 
people, contrary to their uſual clemency, and 
political regard for. the conquered nations, totally 
extirpated it, together with almoſt every memor1al 
of that ſuperſtition which had been preſerved by 
the Druids, previous to their arrival. After their 
departure, however, the Druids reſumed their 
former practices, which they continued till the 
reign of the emperor, Nero, when Paulinus Sueto- 
nivs reduced the iſland of Angleſea, which was 
the principal place of-rheir retreat, and overwhelmed 
them with ſuch unexpected and ſudden deſtruction, 
that the knowledge and traditlon which had been 
conveyed to them by their predeceſſors, was almoſt 
annihilated. | | 1 85 | 
The religious ceremonies of the Druids were 
performed in-groves conſecrated to their reſpec- 
tive idols. Theſe groves were compoſed of, ſur- 
rounded by, and fenced in with, lofty oaks, that 
tree being the greateſt object of their eſteem and 
veneration. In moſt of their ceremonies they 
likewiſe took occaſion to uſe ſome parts of 
this tree. Their altars were covered with its 
branches, their victims adorned with the ſmaller 
boughs, and all concerned in the ſacrifices deco- 
rated with garlands made of its leaves. Nor was 
their veneration confined to the tree itſelf : the 
miſſeltoe which nature had made to grow on, 
and embrace the ſturdy oak, they eſteemed as 
the choieſt gift of heaven: and held the appli- 
cation of it to be univerſally efficatious in medi- 
cine. This myſterious arcanum they annually 
ſought for with great eagerneſs, found with tranſ- 
port, and gathered in the midſt of a great num- 
ber of people, who flocked from all quarters at 
the ſtated times appointed for the ſolemnity, to 


| welcome what they called the pledge and earneſt 


of future felicity. On this occaſion, the Arch- 
druid, clad in a white robe, aſcended the tree, 
and, with a conſecrated golden knife or pruning- 


hook, cropped the miſſeltoe, and received it in 


his white robe, with the greateſt marks of ſatiſ- 
faction. With this precious acquiſition, he de- 
ſcended from the tree amidſt the joyous acclama- 
tions of the enraptured multitude, who deemed 
it the happy omen of a proſperous year. In ac- 
knowledgement of this happy event, the Arch- 
druid made a ſacrifice of two bulls, during which 
ceremony he invoked the powers preſiding over 
the healing art to render the miſſeltoe efficacious 
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and that by its application all who were diſeaſed, 


might be cured of their reſpective infirmities. 


The tree on which the miſſeltoe had been found 
was conſidered as particularly: favoured by the 
Deity, and conſequently entitled to a more than 
common veneration, This ſuperſtitious notion 
greatly increaſed, and at length ſuch was their 
unbounded regard for this tree, that they made 
it the immediate object of their adoration. 

The maxims and tenets of the Druids, as well 
thoſe of a civil and religious nature, have been 
principally buried in oblivion by the all-devour- 
ing hand of time. But notwithſtanding this pow- 
ertul invader, ſome few have been preſerved, and 
we are happy in having it in our power to lay 
them before our readers. We have extracted 
ſome of them from the moſt antient records on 
the ſubject, but the greater part from a moſt cu- 
rious and valuable manuſcript now in the pofſeflion 
of a Britiſh nobleman; and to whom, for his 
great condeſcenſion in permitting us to commu- 
nicate to the public ſo diſtinguiſhed a piece of an- 
tiquity, we are in duty bound to return our moſt 
ſincere and grateful acknowledgments. 

Theſe maxims, or tenets, may be divided into 
three claſſes, namely, religious, political and 
miſcellaneous. And firſt, their 


Religious Tenets. 


1. There is but one Supreme God, who is in- 
finite and omnipotent. | | 

2. Every thing upon the face of the earth de- 
rives its origin from above. i | 

3. The foul is immortal, and every human 
being after death ſhall be brought to account for 
his conduct on earth, and puniſhed or rewarded in 
a future life according to his actions. 

4. The world, if ever deſtroyed, will be either 
by fire or water. | 
5. There is another world, and thoſe who kill 
themſelves to accompany their friends thither, will 
live with them there. 


6. The diſobedient muſt be excluded from ſa- 
crifices. | 5 
7. Money lent in this world will be repaid in 
the next; that is, thoſe who have relieved the 
indigent kere will be rewarded for it hereafter. 

8. Letters given to dying perſons, or thrown 
on their funeral piles, will be faithfully delivered 
to whom they are addreſſed in the other world. 
9. Malefactors, priſoners of war, or, in caſe 
of neither, innocent perfons are to be ſlain upon 
the altar, or burnt alive, incloſed in a wicker 


II * th. 
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* There are ſtill many remains of theſe ancient edifices to 
be ſeen in different parts of the iſland ; but the moſt conſpi- 
cuous are thoſe called Stonehenge, near Ambreſbury in Wilt 
ſhire, a deſcription of which will furviſh the reader with a 
proper idea of the nature of the whole. It conſiſts of the 
remains of two circular and two oval ranges of rough tones, 
having one common center. The outer circle is 108 feet in 
diameter, and, when perfect, conſiſted of thirty upright 


| ſtones, ſeventeen of which are ſtill ſtanding, and ſeven more 


lying on the ground, ſome whole, and others broken. The 
upright ſtones are from eighteen to twenty feet high, from fix 
to ſeven feet broad, and about three feet thick, placed about 
three feet from each other. They are jqined at the top by 
impoſts, with tenons fitted to mortiſes for keeping them in a 
due poſition, 'The upright ſtones are tapered towards the 


top, which appears to have been done with a chiſſel, but the 
f | 


1 
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the gods, 


Political Tenets. 
„„ 3 

1. All maſters of families are ſupreme lords 
of their own houſhould ; they have abſolute domi- 


nion over their wives, their children, and their 


ſlaves. 5 

2. Children are to be educated apart from their 
parents, and never to be admitted publickly into 
their company till they attain the age of fourteen 


years. 


3. Upon extraordinary emergencies a man may 
be ſacrificed for the good of his country. 

4. When the ſafety of the ſtate requires it, a 
man * 1 flain, in order to foretel future 
events, from the manner in which the body falls; 
from its motion after it has fallen; from the flow- 
ing of the blood; from the appearance of the 
wound, or from inſpecting the motions of the 


vital parts. 


5. Thoſe who are excommunicated for their 
diſobedience or diſloyalty, ſhall be deprived of 
the benefit of the law, ſecluded from ſociety, and 
rendered incapable of any employment. 


Miſcellaneous Tenets. 


1. No inſtruction muſt be given to youth but 
in the ſacred groves. | | 5 

2. All commerce with ſtrangers is prohibited. 

3. The ſecrets of the ſciences muſt not be 
committed to writing, but fixed in the memory. 

4. He merits death who comes laſt to the 
aſſembly of the ſtates. 1 

5. Miſſeltoe muſt be gathered with reverence, 
if poſſible on the ſixth day of the month, and, 
cut with a golden bill or pruning book. 

6. The powder of Miſſeltoe is a ſovereign re- 


medy againſt all diſeaſes. ' 


Though the Druids had not originally any 
public ſtruEtures, either becauſe they were igno- 
rant of the art of building, or held it impious 
to worſhip the Deity in confined places made by 
the feeble hands of man; yet, in proceſs of time, 
they followed the practice of other nations, and 
raiſed temples and monuments in honour of the 
inferior deities. they adored. Theſe, temples con- 
ſiſted of rude ſtone pillars placed in a circular 
form, with a ſloping altar in the middle, and the 
top left entirely open*. At ſome diſtance from 


the temple was a kind of obeliſk, in different 


i 


parts 


— — —____ 


impoſts are plain, and without the leaſt kind of decoration. 


The inner circle is about eight feet from the outward one, and 
conſiſted originally of forty ſtones; of theſe there are about 
nineteen left, eight of which are fallen down, and the re- 
maining eleven ſtanding. Between theſe two circles is a 
walk of about three hundred feet in circumference, and from 
which the temple being viewed, affords a moſt ſurpriſing and 
wonderful effect on the ſpectator. The temple is incloſed by 
a trench near thirty feet broad, and diitant about an hundred 
feer from the inner circle, There are three paſſages to it 
over this trench, one of which is much more conſiderable 
than the other two, and no doubt, was the grand entrance 
to the body of the temple. l 

For ſome diſtance round this famous monument are great 
number of ſepulchres, or, as they are called, Barrows, which 
are covered with earth, and raiſed in the form of a bell. 


— 


Book 1. 6 
Coloſſus, in honour, and to appeaſe the anger, of 


They 


* * 
V . , * 
, * 


— 


Previous to its Invaſion by the Romans. K 


4 g ; I 

Cuae, III. | . ped 3 

b 1 oles for of \|-principalities governed by their own particular 
parts of which were holes for the convenience principalities g y p- n 


chieftains, who could not be always brought to 
act · in concert with the common enemy. Their 
country alſo was eaſy of acceſs, being open and 
unfortified ; nor had they any place where they «24 
could conveniently rendezvous, or ſecure them- E 
ſelves in a retreat, except their dreary foreſts, 
bogs, and mountains, which were ſituated in the 
northern parts of the iſland. gaga. 
From theſe and many other diſadvantageous 
circumſtances, they were expoſed to an invaſion 
from the moſt powerful nation on the earth, elated 
with former conqueſts, and headed by a com- 
were certainly great diſadvantages z but the moſt || mander, who had acquired more fame from his 
material evil that attended them was, a want of || military atchievements than any general at that 
union, which aroſe from the number of ſtates or time known throughout the univerſe. | 


binding. thoſe unhappy victims who were deſtined 
85 2 the maxims and tenets of the Druids, 
and ſuch the ſtate of the antient Britons at the 
time Julius Cæſar meditated the conqueſt of their 
"We have already obſerved, that the Britons were 
a fierce, courageous and warlike people; but it 
muſt be remembered that they were very ill ſup- | 
pued with arms, had neither money or warlike 
cores, and, comparatively ſpeaking, were totally 
 vunacquainted wich military diſcipline. Theſe 


—— — — 98 —— — 9 
From the firſt Arrival of the Romans in Britain, 


from the Iſland. 
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7 b Ceſar: reſolves to invade Britain. His ſuppoſed reaſon for forming fuch a reſolution. Emborks 
Tek wg forces, and fails to the coaſt of Britain. After . ſome difficulty lands his troops, engages the 
Britons, defeats them, and obliges them to fue for peace. Suſtains confiderable loſs in his navy by a 


tempeſt. - The Britons, in hopes of recovering their liberty, attack the ſeventh legion, but are repulſed 
by the unexpected arrival of Fu 


5 HE ambitious hero who aſpires after | litician, and the friend. His only failing was 
y | conqueſts, like the miſer who daily || ambition, the purſuit of which he carried to the 
, labours to encreaſe his riches, the more * lengths, and the conſequences reſulting 
4 de endeavours to gratify his deſires, || from which prepetuated his name with honour to 
1 the farther he is off from accompliſhing his ends, || ſucceeding generations. „ 
0 But it muſt be obſerved, that the purſuits of theſe At the time Julius Cæſar meditated the conqueſt | 
* different characters have very different tendencies. of Britain, the Roman empire had arrived at its Re 
S The ambitious and generous man is deſirous of || meridian of military glory. He had long been 
<A increaſing his poſſeſſions, that he may have. the || at war with the Gauls, who were ſo diſtinguiſhed 
4 opportunity of liberally conferring favours on his || for their martial courage and diſcipline, as to be 
= friends in particular, and the diſtreſſed in general ; || a terror to all around them. Cæſar was deter- 
while the miſer too frequently, by the baſeſt of || mined, if poſſible, to diveſt them of this diſtinc- 
- mw accumulates wealth, and then ſordidly tion ; and, from his ſuperior courage, and mili- 
conceals it, rien. \ {| tary. proweſs, at length obtained his ends, and 
n. . . | ; * . j 
80 x „The firſt of theſe characters is juſtly due to || made them totally ſubje& to the P.oman yoke. 
ut Julius Cæſar, who is univerſally acknowledged || Elated with this ſucceſs, and prompted by am- 
" to have been at once the man, the hero, the po- bition, his darling paſſion, Cæſar reſolved to ex- 
nd LEI 25 - | £79k 
by | GAG 000g | 5 15 | $55 ve | 
ed They extend to a conſiderable diſtance from the temple, but || proper to bury their dead adjoining to thoſe places where they - 
5 are ſo placed as to be all in view of it. Many of theſe have || worſhipped the Supreme Being. Indeed all worſhip indicates 
er . LES and in them were found either human ſkeletons, 1a ſtate of futurity, and they might reaſonably imagine 
nes ot burnt bones, together with different kinds of || that no place Was ſo proper for depoſiting the relics of their | 
warlike inſtruments. From theſe ſepulchres being within |{Yeparted friends, as the ſpot dedicated to the ſervice of that | 
* fight of the temple, we may conclude, that the antient Bri- Being with whom they hoped to live for ever. | 
c tons, like the Chriſtians of the preſent age, thought it moft || ME ER nd 
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and returns to Gaul. 
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vances agai 


They gather together 4a conſiderable army, and proceed 
wit great reſolution, towards the entrenchments of the Romans. 1 


deſperate battle enſues, in which the Britons are defeated with great /[taughter. 
this they again ſue for peace, which being granted, 


Ceſar : them, and a 


In conſequence of 
on certain conditions, Cæſar re-embarks his forces, 


/ 


D 


14 


tend the glory of his arms beyond the boundaries 
of the ocean, and to join realms by conqueſt, 
which were ſeparated by nature. The iſland of 


Great Britain was at that time almoſt unknown to 
indeed, heard of ſuch 


the Romans. They had, 
a place, but could not form any idea of its ſitu- 
ation: nor had they ever entertained the notion 
of undertaking a naval expedition to any country 
ſeparated by the continent from the ocean. This 
was a taſk reſerved for Cæſar, 
nius, and perſevering diſpoſition, prompted him 
to engage in enterprizes of the moſt hazardous 
nature, and ſuch as had never been thought of 
by his /predeceſſors. 8 
What. were the motives that ieee! Cæſar to 


form the reſolution of invading Britain has been 


a matter of ſome diſpute among the learned. One 
reaſon aſſigned is, that he did it in order to puniſh 
the iſlanders for having ſent ſuccours to the Gauls 
while he was at war with that nation, as alſo for 
having given refuge to the Belgæ, who had ex- 
cited a revolt. Admitting theſe circumſtances 
we need not wonder that Cæſar ſhould form the 
reſolution of commencing hoſtilities againſt the 
Britons, it having been long an eſtabhſhed maxim 
with the Romans to conſider all auxiliaries as prin- 
cipals, and not to allow any one who aſſiſted their 
enemies to eſcape with 1mpunity. 


Beſides - theſe, there are other * aſſigned 


for Cæſal's 


invading Britain. Suetonius is of 


opinion, that he was induced to it from the hope 


of finding a great quantity of pearls, which were 
then in the higheſt eſteem, and which he imagined 
to be one of the natural productions of the coun- 
try; though in this he was greatly miſtaken, they 
being only an article of traffic, and purchaſed by 
the Britons from the Phcehician merchants. Ci- 
cero inſinuates, that his ſtrongeſt motives were 
to get poſſeſſion of the mines in Britain, which at 
that time were conſidered ineſtimable value. 


We cannot, however, in jultice to Cæſar, admit 


of either of theſe as reaſons for his forming the 
reſolution of invading Britain. 


It is certain that avarice did not conſtitute any 


part of his character; and therefore it is moſt rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe that he was on this occaſion, 
actuated by that ambition and thirſt for glory 
which appears to have been the characteriſtic of 
his diſpoſition, and to have, in a peculiar manner, 
diſtinguiſhed him from the reſt of mankind. 

But whatever was the real motive that excited 
Cæſar to undertake this arduous taſk, it is certain 
that the precautions he took preparatory to the 
execution of this deſign, were of the moſt judi- 
cious nature, and diſcovered him to be at once 
the politician and the general, He firſt reſolved 
to make himſelf acquainted with the nature of 
the place he was about. to conquer. To effect 
which he ſent for ſeveral of the merchants that 
frequented. the coaſts, of whom he made enqui- 
ries, relative to the extent of the iſland, the ſitu- 
ation of its harbours, and what number of veſ- 
ſels each would contain, the nature of its fortifi- 
cations, and the genius, laws, cuſtoms, and military 
diſcipline of its inhabitants. 

Not being able to obtain any gil Ktory an- 
ſwer to theſe reſpective queſtions, and at the ſame 
time perſuaded that caution was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary in ſo critical an undertaking, Cæſar diſpatch- 
ed C. Voluſenus, a tribune of his army, to recon- 


whoſe martial ge- 
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i warded for their ſubmiſſion. 


noitre the coaſts, ordering him after he had 


deſign of invading Britain. 


Book II 


gained 
all poſſible intelligence, to make the beſt of his 
way to the territory of the Morini, or Picardy, 
whither he would aſſemble his forces, both naval 
and military, and from whence: he ſhould emal 
thein for the intended expedition. | 

In the mean time the inhabitants of the mari- 
time parts of Britain, being informed of Cæſar's 
deſign by the merchants, who traded to the iſland, 
were greatly alarmed. They had heard of the 
fame of the Romans, and were fearful of engaging 
with ſo formidable a. power. 
a general aſſembly of the people, in order to de- 
liberate on what meaſures were moſt neceſſary to 
be taken to avert the impending; ſtorm. The * 
reſult of this meeting was, that ambaſſadors ſhould 
be immediately diſpatched to Cæſar, offering ſub- 
miſſion to the Roman power, and promiſing to 
deliver up hoſtages for their future fidelity. 


Cæſar received theſe ambaſſadors with the moſt 


apparent tokens of reſpect, and after exhorting 
them to continue ſtedfaſt in their allegiance, dif- 
miſſed them to their own country, accompanied 
by a Britiſh prince named Comius, whom for his 
firm attachment to his intereſt - he had appointed 
king of the Atrebates. In this perſon Czlar had 
placed the greateſt confidence, and being ſenſible 
that he was hel in high eſteem by his countr 
men, thought him the moſt: likely perſon te bring 
them over to his intereſt. He therefore directed 
him to viſit the different ſtates, and & ert his ut- 
moſt efforts in perſuading them to ſqlicit the pro- 
tection of the Romans; and to promiſe them 


that when himſelf ſhould arrive in ny, which 


would be very ſpeedy, they ſhould” d & amply re- 

This ſcheme, however, proved abort ive; for 
no ſooner did Comius land, and deliver his com- 
miſſion, than he was ap > pig and loaded with 
chains. The nature of his commiſſion was, In- 
deed, a kind of treaſon againſt that community of 


which he was a member, and therefore he was 


conſidered and treated as a traitor to his country, 
This was not the only diſappointment Cæſar 
met with in his firſt efforts towards executing his 
Voluſenus, whom he 
had diſpatched to ſurvey the coaſts, returned in 
five days from his cruiſe, but without being able 
to give him any ſatisfactory information: he had, 


indeed, examined different parts from the ſea, but 


from the great numbers of people that appeared 
on the ſhore, in an hoſtile manner, he was fearful 
of attempting to land, and therefore returned 
without accompliſning the ends for which be was 
ſent. 

. But theſe diſappointments were not 
ſufficient to check the ardour of Cæſar. He had 
formed the reſolution of invading Britain, and was 
determined, at all events, to carry his deſign into 
execution. He accordingly embarked his infan- 
try, 
een and allotted eighteen. ſhips for his ca- 
valry, whom he ordered to follow with the utmoſt 
expedition. The reſt of his army he ordered to 
be cantoned among the Menapii and part of the 
Morini, under the command of two experienced 
officers; and left a third with a ſufficient garri- 
ſon, to occupy the Fare and harbour rg his 
abſence. 

Having taken theſe neceſſary precautions, 400 

embarked 


They therefore called 
ord 


conliſting of two legions, on board eighty — 
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Char. | 


weigh anchor, in order to find out a more plain 


re 
. 


was a ſtranger to the method of landing troops 


with that alertneſs, to which they were accuſtomed 


Cæſar's own confeſſion, they ſhrunk from. the at- 


= 


d his troops deſtined for the expedition, 
_— ſail from Nenad or Picardy, about one 
o'clock in the morning, on the 26th day of Au- 
ouſt, in the year of the world 3949, and fifty-five 
ars before the Chriſtian ara. je 
About ten o'clock the next morning he arrived 
on the coaſt of Britain, at that, part now called 
Dover, where he ſaw the rocks and cliffs covered 
with an infinite number of armed iſlanders, who, 
from the nature. of the place, could oppoſe his 
landing with the greateſt advantage. He, how. 
ever, gave orders for the ſhips to caſt anchor, and 
lay out for ſome time in ſight of the Britons, ex- 
pecting the arrival of that part of his fleet which 
he had ordered to follow with the cavalry. Theſe 
however not appearing according to his expecta- 
tions, and finding it impoſſible to effect a deſcent 
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| But notwithſtanding. this advantage, the Ro- 
mans were ſtill averſe to leaving their veſſels, 
which being obſerved by the ſtandard-bearer : of 
the tenth legion, in order to animate them, he 
leaped overboard with the ſtandard in his hand, 


* unleſs. you want to betray the eagle into the 
“ hands of the enemy; for I am determined to 
e diſcharge the duty I owe my country.” This 


now prevailed over the ſenſe of danger; and re- 
proach effected what perſuaſion had attempted in 
vain, The whole legion inſtantly leaped out of 
the ſhip after their ftandard-bearer, and their ex- 
ample being followed by the reſt of the army, they 
all moved in a body towards the ſhore. In con- 


on that part of the coaſt, he ordered the ſhips to which had liked to have proved fatal to the Ro- 


and eaſy ſhore. They accordingly ſet ſail about 
four o'clock in the afternoon, and after proeceding 
about three leagues to the northward, came to a 


part which appeared much better calculated for ef- 


fecting their deſigns than the former; and which, 
according to the opinion of the moſt authentic hi- 
ſtorians, was the place now called Deal. 
The Britonz having cloſely watched his mo- 
tions, and ſuſpecting his. deſign; immediately diſ- 


patched their cavalry and chariots to be in readi- 


neſs to diſpute his landing till they could be ſup- 
ported by the infantry, who were ordered to follow 
with all poſſible expedition. The ſight of ſo for- 
midable an army ſtruck à terror in the Romans; 
and nothing but the genius and perſevering diſ- 


poſition of Cæſar could have ſurmounted the dif- 


ficulties that now oppoſed his enterprize. j He 


in the face of an enemy: he wanted boats, and, 
at the ſame time, his ſhips drew too much water 
to come cloſe to the ſhore. Theſe obſtacles be- 
inz obſerved by. the Britons, who were convinced 
of their deſign to effect a landing if poſſible, they 
determined to take proper advantage of it. Ac- 
cordingly, without waiting for an attack, great 
numbers of the cavalry rode into the water, and 
engaged the enemy at a diſtance with the moſt 
undaunted reſolution. The Romans were leaded 
with heavy armour, and therefore, could not move 


on ſhore; while the Britons having the free uſe of 
their limbs, and poſting . themſelves in thoſe 


parts which they knew to be ſhallow, diſcharged | 


their darts and javelins with great advantage. 
This unexpected oppoſition had the moſt alarm- 
ing effect on the Romans: their former courage 
and intrepidity forſook them; and, according to 


— 


tack. 
The Roman general, perceiving the diſadvan- 
tage under which his ſoldiers laboured, gave di- 
rections for his gallies to be rowed near the fhore, 
and attack the Britons with their ſlings, engines, 
darts, and other miſſile weapons. This expedient 
in ſome degree, ſucceeded; for the Britons being 
no leſs confounded at the ſtrange appearance of 
the gallies and the motion of the oars, than in- 
timidated at the damage they ſuſtained from the 
ſtones and miſſile weapons thrown by the enemy, 
ſuddenly pauſed, and then retreated to a' {mall di- 
ſtance from the ſhore. | 1 2 3X 


* 
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mans, who finding it impoſſible to form in the 
water, could not avail themſelves of their diſci- 
pline and military (kill ;, while thoſe who gained 
the ſhore were - ſurrounded and cut to pieces by 
the Britons, Wings ri | I t | 
The fortune of Cæſar was now on the point 


to avert it, commanded his gallies to be filled 
with ſoldiers, in order to row about, and ſuſtain 
thoſe who wanted ſuccour, 
the deſired effect: the Romans were ſoon enabled 
to gain firm footing on the beach, where, form- 
ing in proper order, they proceeded to charge 
with their uſual confidence. They now profited 
by that heavy armour which had e encum- 
bered them; they attacked the iſlanders with ſuch 
fury, that they ſoon gave way, and fled with the 


utmoſt precipitation to their woods and foreſts. 


Cæſar, however, did not chuſe to purſue them, 
owing, as he himſelf informs us, to his want of the 


of winds. F 14 eee I e 

As ſoon as the diſpirited Britons had collected 
themſelves together, and were a little recovered 
from the conſternation into which they had been 
thrown by their late defeat, they debated on what 


avert the calamities that, threatened -their country. 
Convihced of the ſuperiority of the Romans, and 


| dreading the effects of farther oppoſition to an 


enemy now conſidered invineible, they reſolyed 
to ſubmit to the conqueror. Accordingly they 
diſpatched an ambaſſador to Cæſar, in order to 
ſue for terms of peace; and, as the moſt effec- 
tual means of obtaining it, releaſed Comius, and 
joined him in the embaſſy, hoping that his medi- 
ation might ſoften the reſentment of the victo- 
rious Roman. In the meſſage ſent by theſe am- 
baſſadors to Czlar they apologized for their con- 
duct in having made Comius a priſoner, aſcribing 
it to the ſury of the ungovernable multitude, and 
begging pardon for the offence; they likewiſe 
promiſed, in caſe he ſhould accept of their ſub- 
miſſion, to deliver up ſuch hoſtages as he ſhould 
require, and in future to pay a ſtrict obedience to 
his commands. » ron Hs 
This offered ſubmiſſion was highly pleaſing to 
Cæſar, who, after reproaching them for violating 


ealy terms, but - demanded hoſtages of his own 


fidelity. 


0 8 . 
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crying aloud, * Follow me, my fellow-ſoldiers, 


ſpeech had the deſired effect: the ſenſe of honout 


ſequence of this, a very obſtinate battle enſued, | 


of deſerting him: he ſaw the danger, and hoping 


This expedient had 


cavalry, which were ſtill detained by the contrariety 


meaſures were moſt prudent to purſue, in order to 


a former treaty, granted them a peace on very 


nomination, as a proper ſecurity for their future 
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Theſe demands were readily agreed to by the 


Britons; and ſome of the hoſtages were imme- 


> 


diately delivered, with aſſurances that the reſt 
ſhould be ſent him with all convenient ſpeed. 
In the mean time the Britons diſmiſſed their army, 
and, in a general aſſembly of their princes, de- 
termined to recommend themſelves and their 
country to the clemency and protection of Czar. 
But this great ſubmiſſion only aroſe from neceſ- 
fity, as they took the firſt opportunity that offered 


of revolting, and endeavouring to recover that | 
liberty which they prized as the deareſt and moſt 


valuable enjoyment of life. 


At the time Cæſar was elated with the thoughts 


of having ſubdued the Britons, he received intelli- 
gence that the veſſels - which contained his cavalry, 
and had failed from Gaul with a gentle breeze, 


were, on their approach near 'the Britiſh coaſt, 


overtaken by a dreadful tempeſt, and the whole 
diſperſed. Some of them were driven back to the 


place from whence they came, and others to the 


weſtern parts of England; from whence, as ſoon 


as the ſtorm abated, they made the beſt of their 


way to the continent. This ſtorm, which hap- 


pened at the full moon, and in the middle of the 


for the conſequence. 


night, did conſiderable damage to the fleet which 


lay in the Downs. Twelve of the principal veſ- 
ſels were dathed to pieces, and the reſt ſo much 
injured by the/loſs of their anchors, cables, maſts, 
and rigging, as to be totally unfit for ſervice. _ 

This dreadful diſaſter ſpread univerſal horror 


and conſternation among the Romans. They had | 


loſt. their ſhips, and therefore were deprived of 
the means of returning to Gaul: their proviſions 


began to grow -ſcarce in the camp, they were in | 
ſtrange country, and could not expect ſupplies ! 


from the iſlanders, whom they had reaſon to look 


upon as their moſt inveterate enemies. Theſe 


were circumſtances of the moſt alarming nature, 
and ſuch as made even the intrepid Cæſar tremble 


The Britiſh ambaſſadors, who were ſtill in 
Czſar's camp, ſaw with pleaſure the calamity that 
had befallen the Romans. Fired with the moſt 
ſanguine love of liberty, as well as inveterate de- 
teſtation to ſlavery, they could by no means neg- 
le& ſo favourable an opportunity of attempting 


the recovery of their independence, and there- 


fore held ſeveral meetings together to conſult the 
proper means of effecting what they ſo earneſtly 
deſired. It was at length determined to quit the 


Roman camp, with the utmoſt privacy, repair with 
all haſte to their countrymen, and endeavour to 


cut off all ſupplies of proviſion from the enemy. | 


This deſign was immediately carried into execu- 


tion: they quitted the camp, collected together 


their diſbanded troops, with all poſſible expedition, 
and made every neceſſary preparation the ſituation 
of affairs would admit. _ : 
Though Cæſar had not received any intelli- 
gence of their deſign, yet, from the ſudden diſ- 
appearance of the ambaſſadors, and the delay of 
the hoſtages, he was ſtrongly induced to ſuſpect 
it; and therefore took every precaution to render 
the attempts of the Britons abortive. He ordered 
all the harveſt of the neighbouring fields to be 
ſecured, and a magazine of corn to be collected 


within the fortifications of his camp. Conſider- 


ing likewiſe the importance of his fleet, he diſ- 
patched one of his galties to Gaul in order to 


— 
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to ſeek their ſafety by flight, and leave 
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fetch the neceſſary materials for refitting thoſe 


veſſels which had been damaged in the late ſtorm; 
and ſuch was their aſſiduity, that in the ſpace of 
ten days, the whole fleet was rendered fit for 
ſervice. pr | 

The Roman 


ſoldiers had gathered in the greater 


part of the harveſt without diſturbance, and the 


paſſive. behaviour of the Britons ſeemed to con- 
vince them that their alarming apprehenſions had 
no other foundation than their own fears. The 
moſt diſtant fields of corn, however, was yet un- 
touched, and the ſeventh legion was diſpatched 
to reap it. But they had hardly begun, when 


they found themſelves attacked by a numerous 


army of Britons who had coneealed themſelves 
for the purpoſe in a neighbouring wood. The 
Romans perceived their danger, and would glad- 
ly have retreated, but that was rendered impoſſi- 
ble by the enemy totally ſurrounding them. The 


| Britons fell on them with the moſt inveterate 
fury, and the whole legion mult inevitably have 


been cut to pieces, had it not been for the ad- 
vanced guard of the- Romans, who lay before the 


camp. Theſe perceiving an extraordinary duſt 


ariſing from that quarter, and judging the cauſe, 
immediately communicated the intelligence to 
Cæſar, who inſtantly flew to their aſſiſtance, and 
thereby prevented a general ſlaughter. On his 


arrival he found that the furious attack of the 
Britiſh chariots had prevented his men from ' form- 


ing: they had, however, thrown themſelves into 


a compact body, hard preſſed by the darts and 
javelins of the enemy, who had then quitted 


their chariots, and were charging them on foot 


with the utmoſt vigour. The preſence of Cæſar, 
together with his reinforcement, animated the 
Romans, and cooled the courage of rhe Britons, 
who chole to evade a general engagement in hopes 
of protracting the war, depriving the enemy of 
neceſſary proviſions, and thereby obliging them 
to quit the iſland before the expiration of the win- 
ter. They therefore retreated into the woods, and 
Cæſar after maintaining his ground a ſhort time 
in the field, returned to his camp. 

The Britons, convinced that the Romans were 
not invincible, and elated with their late ſucceſs, 
now imprudently undertook what it was not in 
their power to perform. Animated with the 
hopes of repelling theſe invaders of their liberties 


and properties, they diſpatched meſſengers to all 


parts of the iſland, repreſenting the fmall num- 


ber and dejected ſtate of the Romans, and inti- 


mating the glorious opportunity they now had of 
enriching themſelves with the ſpoils of their ene- 
mies, and delivering their country from the mi- 
ſeries of future invaſions. 

Theſe remonſtrances had the deſired effect. 
The brave and hardy Britons aſſembled in pro- 
digious numbers, and gallantly advanced to the 
very entrenchments of the enemy, whither they 
had no ſooner arrived than they began the at- 
tack with all the fury of an enraged multitude. 
Cæſar, with great tranquility, beheld the irre- 
gular manner in which they began the aſſault, and 
the diſorder into which they were ſoon thrown. 
He drew out his legions before the principal gate 
of his camp, and charged the undiſciplined Bri- 
tons with ſuch impetuoſity that they were obliged 
the field 
of battle to the conquerors, e a 

The 
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The Britons, Jiſheartened at this ſecond de- | 


ling to make any farther efforts, 
= _— IN for peace to the invader of 
their country. Cæſar was far from being averſe 
to granting their requeſt. Deſtitute of cavalry, 
he found it impoſſible to purſue his advantages 
by following the enemy into the inland parts of 
che iſland, which was the only method he could 
take of ſecuring his conqueſt. Proviſions began 
to grow ſcarce in his camp, the harveſt was over, 
and his army, though victorious, had ſuffered 
greatly, and were averſe to winter in an enemy $ 
country, and in an iſland to them almoſt wholly 
unknown. In conſequence of theſe conſidera- 
tions Cæſar readily admitted the ambaſſador, and 
ſigned another treaty of peace with the Britons, 
the principal condition of which was, that they 
ſhould ſend him double the number of hoſtages 
he had before demanded. 


t though the Bri 5 humbly 
10 . in fact, Cæſar for his own ſafety 
could not deny, yet the Roman general was con- 
vinced, in his own mind, they would no longer 


tons had thus humbly ſo- 
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| obſerve the peace tlian they were compelled to it 


from neceſſity. He was ſenſible that if he win 
tered in the iſland his army would be expoſed to 


| the moſt imminent danger, and therefore deter- 


mined to quit it. Accordingly having embarked 
his legions, and ordered the hoſtages to be ſent 
after him, he ſet ſail from Britain on the 2oth of 
September, and after a ſhort and eaſy paſſage 
landed ſafely on the continent of Gaul. 

Thus ended Cæſar's firſt expedition to Britain, 
which, though unattended with any other ſolid 
advantage than that of making him acquainted 
with the coaſt of the iſland, and the temper of 
the inhabitants, was extolled at Rome above all 
the victories he had obtained on the continent, 
and a triumph of twenty days was decreed by the 
ſenate on the occaſion. This was certainly a very 
extravagant and ridiculous decree, conſidering 
the little progreſs he had made in his firſt deſcent, 
and the trifling victory he obtained; but at the 
ſame time 1t plainly indicates the high eſtimation 
in which thofe conquerors of the world held the. 
valour of our hardy and reſolute progenitors. 
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x Cefar ks a ſecond deſcent on Britain, and lands without oppoſution. Marches againſt the Britons, 
= hom he engages and defeats. His fleet ſuſtains great damage by a ſtorm, 


The Britons unite to- 


gether and appoint Caſſivelaunus ther leader. They for ſome time harrafs the Romans, but are at 
length routed with great ſlaughter. Caeſar croſſes the Thames, and penetrates into the territories of 
Caſſivelaunus, whoſe capital he takes, and puts great numbers of the Britons to the ſword, Caſſive— 


launus makes his eſcape, and, as the laſt 


reſource, ſolicits four petty kings to form a junction, and 


attack the Roman camp. They comply with has requeſt, but prove unſucceſsful, and one of them is 
taken priſoyer. On this Caſſivelaunus fues for peace, which is readily granted by Cæſar, who; after 
eee trabute on the Britons, and taking a great number of hoſlages, embarks his forces, 


and returns to the continent, 


O ſooner had Cæſar quitted the iſland after 
his firſt expedition, than the Britons deter- 
mined to renounce the treaty they had made with 
him previous to his departure; and two only out 


of all their ſtates ſent over their hoſtages accord- 


ing to the articles of convention. This afforded 
Cæſar a very fair pretence for re-commencing ho- 
ſtilities, to which, without doubt, he was prompt- 
ed by the deſire of completing his deſign of ſub- 
jecting the Britons to the Roman yoke. As ſoon, 
therefore, as he had ſettled his army in their 
winter quarters, he iſſued a general order for re- 
pairing thoſe veſſels that were damaged, and 
building others of various conſtructions, for the 
greater convenience of tranſporting their legions 


and cavalry, as well as of floating in ſhallow wa- 


ter, that they might be landed with equal care 
and ſafety. | 
Theſe orders were executed during the courſe 
of the winter; and in the beginning of the ſpring 
warlike preparations were made in the ports of 
Gaul with the greateſt vigour and diſpatch : mili- 
tary ſtores were collected in the harbours of Spain, 


and every meaſure that could be thought of taken 
for rivetting 


the Britons. 


The orders and directions of Cæſar being fully 
compleated, he ſaw his fleet increaſed with fix 


hundred new tranſports and twenty=eight gallies, 
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the chains of ſlavery on the arms of 


! 


| which, with the remains of the old - ſquadron, he 


conſidered as abundantly ſufficient for his intended 
enterprize. This numerous fleet rendezvouſed 
in the port of Itium (now called Calais) on ac- 
count of its being neareſt to the Britiſh ſhore, 
Here Cæſar embarked his forces, which conſiſted 
of five legions of foot, and ten thouſand horſe, 
leaving Labienus at Itium with three legions and 
two thouſand horſe, in order to be a check UPON 
the Gauls, and provide corn for the Britiſh ex- 
pedition. 5 | 
A. C. 54. All things being ready, Cæſar left 
the port of Itium about ſun-ſet, in the beginning 
of the month of Auguſt, fifty-four years before 
the birth of Chriſt. They failed the whole night 
with a gentle ſoutherly wind, and by noon the 
next day the whole fleet arrived at that part of 
the Britiſh coaſt where they had made their for- 
mer deſcent. | 

The appearance of ſo numerous a fleet upon 
the coaſt greatly alarmed the Britons, who ima- 
gining Cæſar's force to be more formidable than 
it really was, thought it adviſcable to depart from 
their firſt deſign of oppoſing his landing, and 
draw off their forces to the more covered part of 
the country; ſo that the ſhore being clear Cæſar 
landed without any oppoſition. . 

As ſoon as the landing was compleated, and 


the ground marked out for the camp, Cæſar pro- 
E. | | vided 
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vided himſelf with guides, and leaving ten co- 
horts and three hundred horſe under the com- 
mand of Q. Atrius, to guard the ſhips that lay 


-at anchor in the Downs, che began his march in 


queſt of the Britons. After advancing about 
twelve miles towards the north, he diſcovered 
the Britiſh army advantageouſly poſted upon an 
eminence, with the river Stour in their front, and 
a thick wood in their rear. As the Romans ad- 
vanced, the Britons prepared to diſpute their paſ- 
ſage over the river, and at firſt oppoſed them with 
their chariots; but the Roman horſe charging 
them with great vigour, they retreated into the 
wood, 1n the midſt of which was a kind of forti- 
Here the Britons 
for ſome time withſtood all the efforts of the Ro- 
mans, till at length the ſeventh legion took it by 
ſtorm, killed great numbers of the Britons, and 
obliged the reſt to ſave themſelves by a F 
tate flight. 

Elated with this ſucceſs, early the next morn- 
ing Cæſar ſent detachments of cavalry and i 
fantry in purſuit of the fugitives. But en 
they were out of ſight he received a meſſage from 
Q. Atrius informing him, that during the pre- 


ceding night a dreadful ſtorm had thrown ſeveral 
of his ſhips on ſhore upon the beach, deſtroyed 


their rigging, and done great damage to the whole 
fleet. In conſequence of this information Czar 
countermanded the march of his troops and 
immediately repaired to the ſea coaſt, where he 
was an eye-witneſs, of the ravage which had been 
done by the ſtorm. On a proper examination he 
found that no leſs than forty of his principal veſ- 
ſels were entirely loſt, and many of the reſt ſo 
much damaged as to be unfit for the ſea, till they 
had undergone a thorough repair. 

The preſervation of the aavy now engaged 
the whole attention of Cæſar, and, for the preſent, 
obliterated all thoughts of farther conqueſt, He 
ordered all the carpenters of the army to ſet a- 
bout repairing the ſhips that was damaged, and 


diſpatched a meſſenger to Labienus at Itium, de- 


firing that all his workmen there might be inſtant- 
ly employed in building a number of new veſſels, 


and that they ſhould be ſent to him with all expe- 
dition. 


So indefatigable were his people in re- 
pairing the damaged ſhips, that in the ſpace of 
ten days the whole that remained were fit for ſer- 
vice; and in order to prevent the like misfortune 


in future, Cæſar ordered them to be drawn on 


ſhore, and fortifled with the ſame trench and 
rampart that ſurrounded his camp. 

While Cæſar was thus employed in refitting 
and ſecuring his navy, the Britens were taking 


every meaſure they could project to fruſtrate any 


future deſigns of reducing them to ſubjection. 
The former feuds and animoſities which had ſub- 


ſiſted between the princes of the reſpective ſtates | 


were now laid aſide, and they united their whole 
ſtrength for the mutual defence of what they held 
moſt ſacred, namely, that glorious freedom they 
had enjoyed unmoleſted till annoyed by Roman 
ambition. 

Having gathered together a very numerous and 
formidable army, they convened a general aſſem- 
bly of the ſtates, in order to deliberate on a pro- 
per perſon who ſhould be inveſted with the chief 
command. Several perſons were propoſed, but 


at length they made choice of Caſſivelaunus, a 


— 
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prince who had acquired great reputation for his 


military proweſs, and whoſe territories (compre- 
hending Hertfordſhire, Bedfordſhire and Bucks) 
were divided from the maritime ſtates by the river 
Thames. 

Caſſivelaunus having taken upon him the ſove- 
reign command of the Britiſh forces, immedi- 
ately proceeded on his march, and took poſſeſſion 
of the ſame poſt in the wood from whence the 
had before been diſlodged ; whither they had not 
been long before Cæſar arrived with the main bo- 
dy of his army, and encamped at a ſmall diſtance 
from the ſpot he had left when he received infor- 
mation of the deſtruction of his fleet by the late 
ſtorm. 

Experience had 8 Caſſivelaunus that 
his forces were far from being an equah match for 
the Romans in the open field: he therefore took 
the wiſe precaution of avoiding a general engage- 
ment, and for {ome time continued to harraſs the 
enemy with flying parties, and cutting off their 
proviſions. The effects of theſe prudent me; - 
{ures were ſoon felt by Cæſar: his forces were 
continually - attacked, with amazing impetuoſity, 
by {mall parties, who iſſued ſuddenly from their 
coverts, and as ſuddenly retreated. In moſt of 
theſe ſkirmiſhes the Britons were worſted, but at 
length they got the advantage, for the Romans, 


following them, too far into the thicket, were at- 


tacked on every {ide, and obliged to retreat with 
very conſiderable loſs, 

Theſe diſadvantages greatly affected the mind 
of Cæſar. He ſaw his troops perpetually harraſ- 
led by flying parties of the enemy, and dreaded 
the conſequence of being diſtreſſed for want of 
proviſions. He therefore determined to fortify 
his camp, and endeavour to bring the Britons to 
a general engagement. But while he was making 
the neceſlary preparations, Caſſivelaunus, who had 


cloſely watched all his motions, perceiving the 


deſign, determined to fruſtrate it, by attacking 
his army before the ramparts were finiſhed.. Ac- 


cordingly, while the Romans were engaged in 


their works, he made a ſudden and refolute fally 


from the woods, and falling with great fury on 
the advanced guard, put them to the Ne OR 
a great ſlaughter enſued, Cæſar {aw their diſtreſs, 
and immediately diſpatched a reinforcement to 
their aſſiſtance; but they were ſo diſmayed ac the, 


amazing reſolution of the Britons, that they loſt. 


their uſual vigour, and thereby gave them an op- 
portunity of breaking through their ranks, and 
ſecuring their retreat to the thickets from whence 
they had ſallied. In this action ſeveral Roman 
officers were flain, among whom was Quintus 
Laberius Durus, a tribune; and from Cælar's 
manner of relating ſome peculiar circumſtances, 
it is evident that the Britons gained very ſingu- 
lar advantages. His words are theſe: © This 
engagement "(lays he) happening in view of the 
whole army, every one perceived that the legion- 


ary ſoldiers were not a fit match for ſuch an ene- 
my, becauſe the weight of their arms would not 


permit them to purſue, nor durſt they go far 
from their colours; neither could the cavalry 
encounter them, becauſe the Britons often pre- 


-tended to make a retreat, and having drawn them 


from the legions would forſake their chariots, and 


fight on foot to great advantage; and when they 


were mounted, they were equally fatal to our 


horſe, 
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{2 Ws indeed, at a diſtance upon the 
manifeſting _ 
I 9 | tne 

1 . very myſterious to Cæſar, Who, 
about noon detached, three legions of foot, ſup- 
1 35 ported by all his horſe, on a foraging party, -under 
mie command of C. Trebonius. 
XE detachment was, however, ſoon attacked by the 
6 6 . 3 to the enſigns and legions; but 
che Romans i n 
= port their horſe. with their infantry, and the Bri- 
tons being attacked by a compact body, were 
W utterly routed. 


mie auxiliaries who had joined them from differ— 
7 ent parts of the iſland were ſo diſpirited that they 
took the firlt opportunity of returning to their re- 
1 ſpective diſtricts; nor did the Britons ever after, 
as an united body, engage the Romans in a pitch- 
cd battle. 


2 0 
x RES 
þ Sg * 


ſion of the auxiliaries, and the retreat of Caſſive- 
W launus, reſolved to purſue him, and accordingly 
advanced with his army to the banks of the river 
Thames, with an intention of paſling it where 
LS fordable. | 

chat Caſſivelaunus, being informed of his deſign, 
nad taken every prudent precaution in his power 
to render it abortive. He had lined the oppoſite 
bank with a large body of troops, fortified it with 


HS great number of ſtakes, which were ſharpened at 
te top, and concealed under the furface of the 
Vater. 5 | 


| Cray. II. 


3 1 ; horſe, whether 


ttis defeat of the Britons. 
EF thering ſtorm, and took every poſſible precaution 
RW to break its force. He marched with his dimi- 
nimed army to Coway, near the Oatlands, and 
SS croſſing the river Thames, there reſolved to make 
a a ſtand againſt the conqueror of the world. 


= dangers, nor interrupted by difficulties. At the 
inſtigation of their intrepid and reſolute com- 
wander they plunged into the river with great 
= fortitude, and proceeded with ſuch celerity, even. 
_ when up to their chins in water, that the enemy 


| the firſt ſhock, bur, abandoning their works, con- 
| fulted their ſafety in a precipitate retreat. 


UNDER THE ROMANS: 
| 


we purſued or fled. Another diſ- 
that the enemy never fought in a 
cloſe battalion, but in ſmall parties at a great 
diſtance from one another, each. of them having 
their particular part allotted, from whence ay 
received ſupplies, 'and the weary were relieved by 
r . 
On tke day after this obſtinate action the Ro- 
mans perceived 2 remarkable abatement in the vi- 
dur of the Britons. They ſhewed themſelves, | 
hills, but without 
former eagerneſs and alacrity in 
enemy to battle. This change of 


advantage WAS, 


This formidable 


who fell with great fury on the horſe, and 


had learned from experience to ſup- 


This defeat was deſtructive to the Britiſh army: 


The brave Caſſivelaunus was greatly alamed at 
He perceived the ga- 


* 


The politic Cæſar being informed of the diſper- 
On his arrival at the place he found 


palliſadoes, and driven into the bed of the river a 


. 


But the Romans were not to be intimidated by 


being ſtruck with conſternation, could not ſuſtain 


The brave Caſſivelaunus now found it was in 


| 


At the time the different ſtates aſſembled in order to 
make chaice of a proper perſon as chief commander of the 
army, a warm conteſt took place between the partizans of 
Imanuentius, king of the Trinobantes, and thoſe of Caſſi- 
velaunus, which was carried to ſuch lengths that an en- 
gagement enſued, each party being headed by their reſpec- 


tive favourites. In this engagement Caſſivelaunus proved 


19 
vain to make any farther attempts in oppoſing the 
Roman power in regular engagements; but at the 
ſame time he determined to conduct himſelf with 
ſpirit blended with caution. He therefore diſ- 
banded his troops, reſerving only about four thou- 
ſand charioteers. With theſe he marched towards 
the capital of his territories ; in the way to which 
he cut off ſeveral ſtraggling parties that were ſent 
to forage, watched the march of the main body, 
gave them frequent alarms, and ordered his people 
to drive the cattle from tlie fields through which 
he knew the Romans muſt paſs, that they might 
find it impoſſible to ſubſiſt on the caſual ravages 
of his country. 

The conduct of Caſſivelaunus at this time was 
more alarming to Czſar than all the attacks he 
had hitherto received from the army. of the Bri- 
tons. He was exceeding cautious how he ad- 
vanced, keeping his men together as much as 
poſſible; nor could he obtain any other ſubſiſt- 
ence for them but what aroſe from the plunder 
of a few trifling villages, - moſt of which he re- 
duced to aſhes. 85 

While Cæſar was thus in flow purſuit of Caſſi- 
velaunus, an incident occurred which facilitated 
the deſign of the former, and totally deſtroyed 
all the prudent meaſures taken by the latter. He 
received an embaſſy from the Trinobantes, a pow- 
erful people inhabiting Middleſex and Eſſex, who 
promiſed to yield him obedience, on condition 


| that he would ſend their own prince Mandubra- 


tius to aſſume the regal authority among them, 
and protect him from the malice of Caſſivelaunus, 
who had killed his father Imanventius*, Cæſar 
accepted their offer, complied with their requeſt, 
and having received forty hoſtages, and a con- 
ſiderable quantity of proviſion for his army, re- 
ſtored the young prince to his ſubjects, and pro- 
miſed them his future protection, . 

The puſillanimous conduct of the Trinobantes 
was followed by ſeveral other ſtates of the Belgic 


Britons, the firſt of whom were the Ceni Magni, 


or inhabitants of Surry, Theſe, perceiving that 
the Trinobantes, were freed from the calamities 
of war, and lived in tranquillity under the pro- 
tection of Cæſar, reſolved immediately to follow 
their example. They accordingly ſent ambaſla- 
dors to the Roman general with offers of ſubmiſ- 
ſion, which being accepted, a peace was conclud- 
ed, and the Ceni Magni immediately ſent provi- 
ſions for the relief of the Roman army. 77 
ln the mean time Caſſivelaunus, being deſerted 
by his allies, and underſtanding by what means 
the Roman army was ſupplied with proviſions, 
gave up all hopes of engaging the conqueror with 
any advantage: and therefore, as the only ſecu- 
rity for himſelf, he retreated ' with his reduced 
forces to the capital of his territories, which is 
{aid to have been Verulam, now called St. Al- 

ban's in Hertfordſhire. 
Cæſar being informed of the retreat of Caſſi- 
velaunus, immediately purſued him with his 
Ns forces, 


— 


— 8 bf 


victorious, and his antagoniſt Imanuentius was ſlain, which 
put an end to the controverſy, and Caflivelaunus was choſen 
general without farther oppoſition, Mandubratius, the ſon of 
Imanuentius, would have ſuffered the like fate with his fa- 
ther, had he not fled and craved the protection of Czar, 


who now, at the requeſt of his ſubjects, reſtored him to the 
royal dignity. | | 


— — — — 
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forces, marking his rout with blood and devaſta- 
tion. Every village was laid in aſhes, and the 
whole country appeared, as it were, like a ſmok- 
ing deſart. On bis arrival at the place he found 
it ſituated in the center of a wood, the avenues to 
which were ſtrongly fortified by ditches, ramparts 
of earth, and felled trees. Theſe fortifications, 
though formed in the rudeſt manner, appeared 
formidable to the Romans. They had before ex- 
perienced the difficulty of ſtorming ramparts, de- 
fended by troops driven to deſpair. Cæſar ſaw 
the danger, and therefore ordered the fortifica- 
tions to be attacked at two different places at the 
ſame time. This ſtratagem ſucceeded to his 
wiſhes: the brave Caſſivelaunus, for want of 
proper aſſiſtance, could only defend one place at 
a time, which he did indeed, with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that the Romans were repulſed. But he could 
not divide his attention, and therefore, at length, 
thought it moſt prudent to retreat. In conſe- 
quence of this the Romans forced the rampart, 
and poſſeſſed themſelves, of the place, upon which 
the Britons immediately betook themſelves to 
flight, but being purſued, many were killed, and 
great numbers taken priſoners. This was an ad- 
vantageous conqueſt to Cæſar, who was now plen- 
tifully ſupplied with every Kind of proviſion, the 
Britiſh general having adapted his capital as a 
magazine for thoſe articles. | 
Caſſivelaunus was now reduced to the utmoſt 
ſtate of diſtreſs : deſerted by his friends, defeated 
by his enemies, his capital taken, and his terri- 
tories laid waſte, he knew not what ſteps to take, 


or by what means he could extricate himſelf from | 


the labyrinth into which he was involved. No- 
thing but his own greatneſs of ſoul could have 
ſupported him under this dilemma. He ſtill re- 
tained the noble ſpirit of his anceſtors, by pre- 


ferring liberty in diſtreſs to ſlavery in affluence ; 


and though unable any longer to ſupport the 
cauſe of his country, he planned an expedition, 
which, had it ſucceeded, would have greatly diſ- 


treſſed, if not abſolutely ruined, the invaders of 


his country. 

Cæſar, as we have before obſerved, left his na- 
vy within the entrenchments of his camp on the 
ſhore, and he was now with the main body of his 
army upwards of ninety miles diſtant. Caſſive- 
launus now thought a favourable opportunity of- 
fered for deſtroying the whole fleet of the Ro- 
He therefore as general of the confede- 
rates, ſent expreſſes ro Cingetorix, Cornelius, Taxi- 


magulus, and Segonex, (princes whoſe territories 


lay in Kent, Wilts, and Hampſhire, and who yet 


remained faithful), requeſting them to aſſemble 
all their forces, with the utmoſt expedition and 


privacy, and ſtorm the naval entrenchments of 
the enemy, while Cæſar was at too great a di- 
ſtance to afford them any relief. 
This, no doubt, was a well-concerted plan, 
but the accompliſhment of it was attended with 
more difficulty than Caſſivelaunus had imagined, 


* After ſtaying a ſhort time at Caul, Czſar returned to 
Rome, where he offered a croſlet of Britiſh pearls at the ſhrine 
of Venus Genetrix, from whom he was ſaid to be de- 
ſcended; and to fix a laſting remembrance of his expeditions 


into Britain, he employed his priſoners in adjuſting the ta- 


* 


| 


——_— 


ENGLAND. Boox II. 

The fortifications thrown up by Cæſar were 
more than ſufficient to render every attempt of 
the Britons abortive. The four princes, however, 
readily complied with the requeſt of their chief, 


but the enterprize did not ſucceed according to 


their expectations. They aſſaulted the Roman 


camp with great reſolution, but the enerny mak- 


ing a vigorous ſally they were ſoon repulſed, 
great numbers killed, and Cingetorix, the com- 


mander in chief taken priſoner. 5 
This overthrow made a deep impreſſion on the 


mind of Caſſivelaunus, who was now convinced 
that all farther oppoſition would be in vain. He 
therefore reſolved to put a concluſion to a diſad- 


vantageous war by making his peace with the 


conqueror, which he eaſily obtained through the 


mediation of Comius, and Cæſar's great deſire 


of returning to the continent. The conditions 
of the treaty ' between Cæſar and Caſſivelaunus, 
and, through him, with the Britons in general, 
were, that they ſhould pay an annual tribute to 
the Roman ſtate, deliver a certain number of 
hoſtages by way of ſecurity, and (as a private 
clauſe) that Caſſivelaunus ſhould reſign the ſove- 
reignty of Britain to Mandubratius, prince of the 
Trinobantes. | 5 

Peace being thus concluded, Cæſar marched 


back with his hoſtages, and a great number of 


priſoners, to the ſea-ſide, and made immediate 
preparations for his departure. His ſhips were 


launched and refitted with the greateſt expedition, 


and his army, together with the priſoners and ho- 
ſtages, being put on board at two different em- 
barkations, he ſet ſail for Gaul, whither he ar- 
rived a few days before the autumnal equinox “. 

Thus ended Cæſar's ſecond expedition into 
Britain; on a candid examination of which it will 
appear to have been rather ſplendid than effectual. 
It 1s true he penetrated much farther into the 
iſland than in his firſt expedition, and formed 
alliances with ſeveral of the petty princes ; but 
he retained not a foot of ground, nor did he pro- 


cure any ſolid advantage to his country. As he 


left no garriſon, and made no ſettlement in Bri- 
tain, it is poſſible the nations never paid the 
tribute ſtipulated in the pacification with Caſſive- 
launus ; or at leaſt it may be ſuppoſed to have 


been rejected by all the inhabitants, except the 


Belgic colonies, whoſe chief dependence being 


on trade, they durſt not refuſe paying the impo- 


ſition, leſt their merchandiſe ſhould be ſeized by 
the Romans; ſo that it ſeems to have been rather 


a duty on commodities, than a general tribute, 


with which the natives could not be ſaddled by 
any treaty with Caſſivelaunus, whoſe ſovereignty 
many ſtates no longer acknowledged. All the 


| honour, therefore, that juſtly belongs to Cæſar 


is, that he carried the Roman arms beyond the 
boundaries of the ocean, and defeated the inha- 
bitants of an iſland that was before unknown to 
his countrymen. | | 


peſtry ſcenes of the theatre, on which the victories he gained 
over the Britons were repreſented; while others of a more 
robuſt conſtitution were employed in carrying the ſedans of 
the ſenators and principal nobility. 
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grealiy diſturbed Oy 
þ a TI Caligula to make another de 
of Britain, and for that purpoſe embarks 
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 fiderable body of forces from Gaul. 
"time, retards the execution of their de 
of Kent, Plautius purſues 
Togodummnus in ſever 
arrives in 
and reduces many pelty 
1 | | go to Claudius, N 
and, leaving Plautius 
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T TOW far the Britons fulfilled their engage- 
| ments with Cæſar after his ſecond depar- 
tore from the iſland we are not informed; nor, 
indeed, are there any remarkable events upon re- 
cord relative to the ſtate of Britain for ſome years 
= after. The death of Cæſar produced uniyerſal 
diſtraction throughout the Roman empire, and the 
| affairs of Britain were forgotten amidſt the general 
WS anarchy and confuſion, that ſubſiſted, for ſome 
= time, in the then capital of the world. The Bri- 
tons, during this confuſion, lived in great. tran- 
= quillity, without feeling the rod of arbitrary 
power, or the oppreſſive impoſitions of avaricious 
= proconſuls. They enjoyed an uninterrupted eaſe, 
and were either too ignorant, or too negligent, to 
WS tranſmit to poſterity the tranſactions of their coun- 
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acter the departure of the Romans, Caſſivelaunus 
cttill retaining the ſovereignty in his own hands, 
cContrary to the treaty made with Cæſar) ſeverely 
cChaſtiſed the Trinobantes for having joined the 
= invaders of his country; and that, at his death, he 
left the government to his nephew | Tinuantivs, 
| Who was ſucceeded by his ſon Cunobeline, a prince 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed talents. - . 


diſtracted the Roman ſtate, ceaſing in the reign of 
Auguſtus, the immediate ſucceſſor of Cæſar, that 
emperor, in the ſixth year of his imperial dignity, 
formed the reſolution of making an expedition 
into Britain, in order to improve the conqueſts 
which had been made by his predeceſſor. He 
—_ 2<cordingly advanced into Gaul to carry his de- 
han into execution; but was diverted from his 
purpoſe by a revolt in Panonia, one of the pro- 
vinces ſubject to the Roman empire. As ſoon, 
however, as. the tranquility of that province was 
reſtored he again marched into Gaul for the pur- 
pole of invading Britain; but the chiefs of the 


illand being informed of his intent, found means 
to divert the ſtorm, by 


to ſuc for peace, at the ſame time promiſing ſtrictl 
o. 


- "RE - 


A. D. 1. The inteſtine commotions, which had 


try. All, therefore, that can be collected is, that 


ſending a ſolemn embaſſy 


an 5 to accompliſh his deſign. Ne emperor Claudius is 
0 


| 


N 


— 


tribute in pieces of coin ſtruc 


e H A P. UI. 


% fer reſolves to make an expedition into Britain, but is prevented from carrying his deſign into 
Auguſtus n hy em x K. 4 e correſpondence wi tlie 1 . . the 
nce in Britain, and coins money for paying the, duties levied by the Romans. He is 
his eldeſt ſon, who endeauours to raiſe a, rebellion againſt him, and prevails on 
defeent on the. iſland. Caligula engages to undertake the conqueſt 

with. a great body. o, forces; but returns without, even making 


ſlimulated to invade Britain f the inſti- 


” 


and. for that purpoſe orders A. Plautius to embark with, a con- 
A mutiny takes place among the Roman ſoldiers, which,. for ſome 
lefign ; but at length the troops are embarked, and land on the coaſt 
the . Britons, paſſes the Thames, and defeats Caratlacus and his brother 
fucceſſive battles, in one of which, the latter is ſlain... The, emperor. Claudius 
Britain with. a conſiderable reinforcement. . | of. woantes, 
ny petty, ſtates to his obegiefices, Diſpirited by conqueſt, great numbers of tlie Britons 
ſubmaſſion to the Roman power. Claudius treats them with great moderation, 
with his army, returns to Rome, where he is received with univerſal acclama- 
After the departure of Claudius, Veſpaſian fagnalizes . in the conqueſt of 
ſeveral Britiſh nations, and on his return to Rome is honour aut 

Britain, and P. Oſtorius Scapula appointed propretor in his ſtead: 


Takes Camelodunum, the capital of the Trinobantes, 


honoured: with a triumph, Plautius is recalled from 


? 


to fulfil, the treaty they had made with Julius 
Cæſar previous to: his departure from the iſland. 
Auguſtus, conſidering the great expence that 
would attend ſuch an enterprize, and being fear- 
ſul that ſome diſagreeable commotions might 


take place during his abſence, received the Bri- 


tiſh ambaſſadors with great courteſy: a peace was 
immediately concluded, and Auguſtus returned with 


1 | 
| his forces to Rome. 


In, conſequence of theſe pacific meaſures the 
Britons maintained a friendly correſpondence with 
the Romans during, the reign: of Auguſtus, pay- 
ing only a trifling duty on merchandize exported 
to the continent. Several of the Britiſh princes 
reſided at Rome, and many of the noblemen ſent 
their ſons thither for their education. 

A. D. 8. The Britons preſerved. this friendly 
intercourſe with the Romans during the whole 
reign of Tiberius, the immediate ſucceſſor of Au- 
guſtus, Indeed this emperor was bound in honour 
and gratitude to ſhew the kindeſt treatment to the 
Britons ; for, when a detachment of Roman troops, 
under the command of Germanicus, in their re- 
turn from the victory they had gained over Ar- 
minius on the Banks of the Weſer, were ſhip- 
wrecked on the coaſt of Britain, the reguli, or 
chiefs, not only relieved the diſtreſſed Romans 
with the utmoſt hoſpitality, but likewiſe ſent them 
back in ſaſety to their general. 1 

Cunobeline, who ſucceeded in lineal right to the 
government of Britain, lived in good correſpon- 
dence with the Romans, and punctually paid the 

i for the purpoſe, 
and inſcribed with the word Taſcia, This prince 
was properly the chief of the Caſſivelauni, but he 
extended his dominion over the Dobuni, inhabit- 
ing Glouceſterſhire and Oxfordſhire. He alſo re- 
duced the Trinobantes, and other provinces, and 
acquired ſuch acceſſion of territory as rendered 


him the moſt powerful prince in the iſland. | 


During the reigns of Auguſtus and Tiberius 


| Cunobeline enjoyed a continued ſeries 


of Pro- 
ſperity . 


\ 


23 


ſpelity From his wiſe and gentle adminiſtration 
he was beloved by his ſubjects, and eſteemed by 
foreigners; but, unfortunately, the cloſe of his 
reign was fullied with a misfortune that diſturbed 
his own peace and the tranquility of his country. 
His eldeſt ſon, Adminius, who was of a cruel and 
tyrannical temper, endeavoured to raife an unna- 
tural rebellion againſt him, the conſequence of | 
which was that the people were greatly diſtreſſed, 
and laid their complaints at the foot of his throne. |} 
Cunobeline expoſtulated with his fon on the baſe- 
neſs of his conduct; but all the arguments he 
could uſe to prevail on him to deſiſt were of no 


; 


effect. For ſome time he knew not what mea- | 


ſures to take: he was embarraſſed by parental 
fondnefs on the one hand, and a love of juſtice on 
the other; but at length the Jatter prevailed, and 
Adminius was baniſhed. e 


as cruel, and determined, if poſſible, to revenge 
the diſgrace, Adminius immediately repaited' to 
Rome, in order to put himſelf under the protec- | 
tion of Caligula, who then ſwayed the 
ſceptre. He teprefented to the emperor 
treatment he had received from his father, and 
pointed out to him the great eaſe with which he 
might reduce the Britons to a ſtate of ſubjection. 
He told him they were a weak and divided people, 
averſe to union, and unable to defend their coun- 
try againſt the attack of a formidable enemy, 
and if he would but make the attempt there was 
not the leaſt doubt but it would be crowned with 
ef Yn 5 . 
A. D. 36. Caligula, who was vain and im- 
petuous, though cowardly and irrefolute, re- 
ceived with apparent complacency the applica- 
tion of Adminius, and aſſembling an army of 
200,000 men, advanced in perſon to the northern 
coaſt -of Gaul, in order to invade the Britiſh 
ifland. Pleaſed with the idea of making fo im- 
portant a conqueſt without danger or fatigue (as 
he had been induced to expect from the repreſen- 
tation of Adminius) he embarked his troops 
with the utmoſt expedition; but before the ſhips 
were ready to fail he was informed, to his great 
ſurprize, that the Britons, apprized of his inten- 
tions, were under arms on the oppoſite ſhore, and 
determined to ſpill the laſt drop of their blood in 
defence of their country. This information ſtruck 
a forcible damp on the ſpirits of the puſillanimous 
Caligula: but his vanity was equal to his cow- 
ardice: he was deſirous of receiving the honours 
of a triumph, without treading the thorny path 
of conqueſt, and of wearing the wreath of vic- 
tory, without facing an enemy. He embarked, 
attended by his principal officers, on board a gal- 
ley, failed within a league of the Britiſh coaſt, 
took a view of the Britons, whoſe formidable ap- 
pearance he did not at all like, and then haſtened 
back with as much oſtentation as if he had at- 
chieved ſome great action. As ſoon as he landed 
he ordered his army to be drawn up in battle ar- 
ray, and after making a curious harrangue to the 
ſoldiers, gave directions that they ſhould diſperſe 
themſelves, and fill their helmets with ſhells from 
the fea ſhore, Theſe orders being obeyed, and 
a prodigious quantity of ſhells collected, Cali- 
guha commanded that they ſhould be carefully 
packed up, and, to compleat the farce, fent them 
with the moſt pompous parade to Rome, as the 
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ſpoils of the -Britiſh ocean, demanding, at the 
ſame time, that the ſenate would decree him a 
triumph ſor the important ſervices he had done 
the empire. Strange as this requeſt may appear, 
the venal ſenate readily comphed, and put them- 
ſelves to an immenſe expence to render the em- 
peror magnificently contemptible in the face of the 


whole world. Fo perpetuate this ridiculous ex- 


pedition, or rather to tranſmic his own folly to po- 
ſterity, he erected a tower on the Belgie coaſt, op- 
polite to Norfork, and called it Furris Ardens, in 
alluſion to the deſign of its being a light houſe for 
ſhips. at ſea, This ſtructure was afterwards re- 
paired by Charlemagne, and ſtil continues a no- 

The puſſllanimous and frantic behaviour of Ca- 
ligula greatly leſſened the Roman power in the 


5 | | eyes of the Britons, who not ſuſpecting any farther 
Exaſperated at a fentence which conſidered | 


attempt would be made to diveſt" them of their 


liberty, neglected to continue in that defenſive 


1 


ſtate they had hitherto. done. The = inter- 
courſe they had now carried om with the Romans 


greatly abated their natural averſion to thoſe peo- 
ple. They cultivated their arts, and imitated their 


manners, both of which might have been ſervice- 
able, had they not imported their luxuries. The 


conſequence of this was, that they ſunk into indo- 


lence and eaſe; their natural love of liberty and 


independence was ſoſtened effeminacy, and 
that union which forms the only bond of ſecurity 
in times of diſtreſs was diſſolved. They did not 


enjoy that tranquility which they might have de- 


rived from the abſence of the Romans; on the 
contrary, it afforded © leiſure and opportunity to 
the different ſtates and chieftains to renew their 
former bickerings, and enabled the more powerful 
potentates to ſubdue the petty ſovereignties that 


lay contiguous to their dominions. | 
The Britons remained unſubdued by the Ro- 


they rather fell victims to their inteſtine broils 
than to the power of that empire. Jealouſy did 
what their enemies ſwords could not effect; and 
while ſome ſtates had the virtue to oppoſe the 
Romans, others joined them, and were ſolicitous 
for the deſtruction of their country. N 

Cunobeline, who did not long outlive Caligula, 
was ſucceeded on the Britiſh throne by his two 
ſons, Togodumnus and Caractacus, two princes 
univerfally reſpected for their mental abilities, 
natural courage, and military proweſs. In the 
beginning of their reign they ſnook off the Ro- 
man power, by refuſing to, pay the uſual tribute, 
the reaſon of which was, that the Romans had 
declined delivering up ſeveral traitors who had 
fled thither for refuge. One of theſe miſcreants, 
named Beric, a chieftain among the Dobuni of 
Dorſetſhire, was the moſt inveterate enemy to his 
country, and from whoſe exhortations and impor- 


make an attempt for the reduction of Britain. 
He painted to him the ſtate of the iſland in ſuch 
colours as preſented a flattering proſpect of glory 
and power, and which, he ſaid, might be ac- 
quired with little difficulty, and almoſt without 
danger. | 

While the traitor Beric was thus ſoliciting the 
deſtruction of his country, ambaſſadors arrived 
from the Britiſh court to demand the fugitives, 


demand 


| 


mans till the reign of the emperor Claudius, when 


tunities the emperor Claudius was ſtimulated to 


and particularly the perfidious Beric, But this 


end was peremptorily reſuſed, and me mn. 
\ bagadors treated with great indignity, which 10 
* AE coraged the Britons that they even refuſed to pay 
> RE thc impoſts and duties laid on the ED 
. Ge ported to Gaul. They prohibited all future 
— 5 : - Romans, and took every 
intercourſe with the Re > dhe 
2 precaution in their power to defend the liberty 
and independence of their country. 2 8 5 
- ME rhe late ridiculous expedition of Caligula had 
- == given the Britons an high opinion of their own 
na power. They imagined the Romans were really 
F ca traid to croſs the ocean, and imputed that miſ- 
"RX carriage to fear, which was occaſioned by the ti- 
15 widity of the commander. At the ſame time they 
EEK knew that Claudius was as indolent and cowardly 
- RE i Caligula; but they did not reflect, that pru- 
© dent counſellors might ſupply the want of abili- 
er ties in the monarch, and able generals his defici- 
IF RE cncy of military proweſſes. 
'© MX rhe conduct of the Britons, in refuſing to pay 
r- RX the uſual tribute, gave Claudius a plauſible pre- 
hs tence for commencing hoſtilities He accord- 
0- MARE ingly gave the command of his army in Gaul to 
HR Aulvs Plautius, a citizen of great reputation, 
© FRE and famous for his military abilities, with orders 
he EE co tranſ port a conſiderable army into Britain, en- 
0- MARE joining him at the ſame time, not to finiſh the 
nd ws conqueſt himſelf, but ſend him timely informa- 
nd  cion, that he might reap the fruits of victory in. 
ty perſon. He was deſirous of enjoying the ho- 
10t nours of a triumph, without experiencing the 
de- fatigues of a campaign. 55 a 
the mla obedience to the imperial orders, Plautius 
to ME marched at the head of a conſiderable body of 
er WT forces to the ſea ſhore, where a proper number of 
ful veſſels were provided for tranſporting them into 
hat Britain. Plautius had already acquired the moſt 
| Es diſtinguiſhed reputation, both as a man and a 
No- REIT warrior, notwithſtanding which the troops had no 
hen ſooner arrived at the ſpot from whence they were 
oils to embark, than a general mutiny prevailed, and 
did they abſolutely refuſed being concerned in the in- 
and = tended expedition. They declared themſelves 
the = willing to follow their general to any part of the 
tous continent, but would not paſs the boundaries of 
che ocean, to enter a part which they called the 
ula, new world. Fi 
two Plautius, aſtoniſhed at the behaviour of. the 
nces legions, uſed all the argument he was maſter of 
ties, to convince them of the abſurdity of their con- 
the duct; but all his remonſtrances proving ineffec- 
Ro- MK cual, he ſuſpended the embarkation, and imme- 
Dute, diately diſpatched a meſſenger to Claudius with | 
had an account of the general mutiny among his men. 
had On the receipt of this intelligence the emperor 
ants, bent Narciſſus, a creature of his own, bred up 
1i of nn all the idle effeminacy of a court, to prevail 
o his on the ſoldiers to obey the orders of Plautius. 
Por- This miniſter, though armed with the authority 
d to of the emperor, was deſtitute of power: he af- 
itain. ended the roſtrum in order to harangue the 
ſuch troops; but his endeavours on this head proved 
glory dotally ineffectual. The ſoldiers exaſperated at 
ac- ſ(eecing the place which had hitherto been filled 
thout in intrepid generals, who had ſhared in com- 
mon with the dangers and fatigues of war, pro- 
> the phaned by a minion, ſet up an univerſal cry, in 
rrived which the voice of Narcifſus was totally Joſt : 
tives, they would not ſuffer a perſon whom they knew 
t this | | 
mand 
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to be deſtitute of merit, and a ſtranger to virtu- 
ous Principles, to interpofe in the cauſe of a Ro- 
man army. The uproar increaſed, the banners 
of mutiny were diſplayed, and the imperial or- 
ders no longer regarded. Plautius perceived the 
gathering ſtorm, and trembled for the conſe- 
quences: but generoſity prevailed, when power 
had exerted its force in vain. The ſoldiers re- 
vered the virtue of Plautius as much as the de- 
ſpiſed the effeminacy of Narciſſus, and after 
ſhewing their contempt. for the latter, expreſſed 
their reſpect and ſubmiſſion to the former, by pro- 
miſing to obey his commands, and to follow him 
wherever he ſhould direct. 7 
A. D. 46. Plautius took advantage of this 
favourable diſpoſition among his troops, and em- 
barked his whole force at different ports, that the 
failure of one embarkation might not prevent the 
ſucceſs of the enterprize. They were, however, 
all driven back by contrary winds, and much diſ- 
heartened ; but the appearance of an aurora bo- 
realis, recalled their ſpirits ; for the Romans, ima- 
gining this meteor to be an happy omen, again 
ſet ſail, and, after a ſhort paſſage, landed on the 
Kentiſh. .coaſt without oppoſition. 
The Britons, were far from being ftrangers to 
the intended deſcent of the Romans, and had 
made the neceſſary preparations for preventing 
their landing; but being informed of the mutiny 
that had taken place in the Roman army, they 
took it for granted that their deſigns were fru- 
ſtrated, and concluded the danger was over. In 
conſequence of this they thought it unneceſſary to 
guard the coaft when no enemy was expected, and 
| broke up their camp but a ſhort time before the 
Roman legions appeared. It was now too late to 
regain the advantage they had loſt; and inftead 
of joining in a general body, and attacking the 
enemy before they were ready to Teceive them, 
they retired into the inland parts of the country, 
and divided their. forces into ſmall parties, under 
different chieftains. The two principal bodies 
were commanded by Togodumnus and Caracta- 
cus, both celebrated for their military abilities, 
their intrepidity, and their virtue. But jealouſies 
prevailed among the petty princes of Britain: 
they envied the talents they could not equal, and 
ſacrificed the liberties of their country to the ſpi- 
rit of malignity. 179 . 
Plautius, having prepared his army for march- 
ing, advanced by the ſame rout which Cæſar had 
formerly taken, till he reached the Thames, which 
he paſſed at Wallingford, and entered the territo- 
ries of the Danbuni, then under the command of 


| Togodumnus, as the Caſſivelauni were under that 


of Caractacus. Plautius firſt met with the army 
under Caractacus, whom he immediately attacked, 
defeated, and put to the rout; after which he 
turned his victorious arms againſt Togodumnus, 
and met with equal ſucceſs, great numbers of the 
Britons being ſlain, and the reſt obliged to ſave 
themſelves by a precipitate flight. | 
But though theſe misfortunes greatly weakened 
the power of the Britons, yet they did not depreſs 
their ſpirits. They repaired from all parts to the 
ſtandard of Caractacus, who, after joining his 
brother, encamped on the banks of the Thames, 
in the country of the Regni, | 

In the mean time Plautius, having left proper 


1 


garriſons 


FO 
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garriſons in thoſe parts he had already reduced, 


determined to purſue his conqueſts, and accord- || 


ingly marched along the banks of the Thames, 


till he came oppoſite to the ſpot where the Britons 


were encamped. The ſtream here was too deep, 
and the current too rapid, to be forced even' by 
cavalry, a eircumſtance which lulled the Britons 


into a fatal ſecurity ; and though they ſaw the 


enemy they made no preparations for defence. 
But they ſoon found they were far from being ſo 


' fafe as they had imagined. Plautius had in his 


army a conſiderable body of German auxiliaries, 
who had long been accuſtomed to fwim acroſs the 


moſt rapid rivers in their armour, Theſe he or- 
dered to plunge into the ſtream, which they ac- 


cordingly did with ſuch intrepidity, that the Bri- 
tons were aſtoniſhed, and retired ſome diſtance 
from their camp in the utmoſt confuſion. The 
Germans no fooner gained the oppoſite ſhore, 
than, according to the order of their general, 
they aimed their arrows and darts at the horſes of 
the Britons, and by the ſlaughter of thoſe animals 
rendered the chariots totally ufeleſs. But as the 


Germans were not able of themſelves to encounter 


the whole Britiſh army, a body of. the Roman in- 
fantry, animated by the example of the auxilia- 
ries, followed them under the command of Fla- 
vius Veſpaſian and his brother Sabinus. As ſoon 
as theſe had reached the oppoſite ſhore, they im- 
mediately joined the Germans, and forming them- 
ſelves into . ranks, marched againſt the. Britons, 
who. had fled for ſecurity to the neighbouring woods, 
Here a ſlight ſkirmiſh enſued, in which the Britons 


were obliged to retreat, but as night was coming 


on, the Romans did not think it prudent to purſue 


the advantage. 


Far from being diſpirited by this check, the 
Britons next day charged the Romans with ſuch 
intrepidity, that victory continued for a long time 
doubtful. They broke through the Roman ranks, 
and with all the fury of men exaſperated to mad- 
neſs, thinned the ſquadrons of the enemy. Veſ- 


paſian himſelf was ſo circumſtanced, that he muſt. 


either have loſt his life or his liberty, had he not 
been reſcued by the courage and activity of his 
ſon. At the ſame time C. Sidius Geta, another 
general officer, who was thought to have been 
taken priſoner, found means to diſengage himſelf 
and his party from the enemy, and improving 
the opportunity of the tumultuous ſecurity into 
which the proſpect of victory had thrown the 
Britons, charged them. afreſh with the utmoſt im- 
petuoſity. This diverſion giving the Romans 
time to recover themſelves, they at length wreſted 
the victory from the hands of the Britons, great 
numbers of whom were killed, and the reſt com- 
pelled to ſave themſelves by a precipitate flight. 
Geta was conſidered as the principal cauſe of the 
victory, and a triumph was afterwards decreed 
him by the ſenate on that account, though he had 
never paſſed the conſular dignity. 
After this unſucceſsful effort, Caractacus and 


bis brother retreated with their armies along the 


banks of the Thames, and being well acquainted 
with that river paſſed the ſtream near Greenwich, 
(the loweſt place where it was then fordable) and 
encamped in the marſhes on the other ſide of the 
river, Plautius followed the Britons at ſome diſ- 
tance, and coming to the banks of the Thames, 
oppoſite to where the Britons were encamped, his 


_— 
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German troops ſwam over as before, while Plau. 
tivs, with his legions, paſſed the ſtream by means 


of a bridge erected at ſome diſtance above the. 


ford. As ſoon as they had all gained the oppoſite 


ſide of the water they immediately formed them-. 


ſelves into ranks, and marched with great reſolu- 
tion to attack the Bricons. A deſperate battle 
enſued, which laſted ſome time, but was at length 


determined in favour of the Romans, Togodum- 


nus being ſlain, and the Britiſh army routed with 

great ſlaughter. V 
But notwithſtanding this overthrow the Britiſh 

ſpirit was not yet conquered. The gallant Carac- 


tacus rallied the ſeattered remains of his army, 
and, croſſing the river, encamped oppoſite to the 


army of Plautius., The Roman general now evi- 
dently declined an engagement, which the Britons 
imputed to fear: but in this they were greatly 
miſtaken, for the inactivity of Plautius did not 


ariſe either from timidity or cautions... He had 


already obtained ſeveral ſucceſſive victories, and 
thought it was now high time to give the em- 
peror notice of his proceedings, according to the 


inſtructions he had received, that he might have 
the honour of putting an end to the war in per- 
ſon, Plautius accordingly diſpatched; letters to 


the emperor, informing him of his ſucceſs, and 
requeſting his preſence as ſoon as. poſſible, that 


he might be perſonally crowned with the laurel of 


„ i. 3 To an0 wo arm <4 ; 

A. D. 48. No ſooner did Claudius receive the 
ſucceſsful intelligence from his general in Britain, 
than he immediately transferred the civil govern- 


ment to Vitellus, and embarked with a conſider- 


able body of forces at Oſtium for Marſeilles, about 
the latter end of July. From Marſeilles he pro- 
ceeded by land to Boulogne, where he took ſhip- 
ing for Britain, and landed late at Sandwich, from 


* 


whence he marched at the head of his legions to 


the camp of Plautius. 


I be junction of the emperor's forces with thoſe 
of Plautius formed a more powerful army than 


had ever been ſeen in the iſland. The Britons 


perceived the ſtrength of the enemy, and pru- 
dently avoided a general engagement. 


But the 
deſire of retaliating the injuries they had received 
from the enemies of their country animated them 
to hover round the Roman camp, by which means 
they cut off their ſtraggling parties  _ 

Claudius, having now aſſumed the chief com- 
mand, croſſed the river with his troops in the face 
of the Britons, who bravely diſputed their paſſage. 
On their arrival on the oppoſite ſhore, a general 


engagement enſued, which for ſome time was at- 


tended with great flaughter on both ſides ; but at 
length the Roman diſcipline prevailed, the at- 


tacks of the Britons were effectually repelled, and 
their whole army put to flight. 


After this conqueſt Claudius advanced into the 


country of the Trinobantes, and made himſelf 


maſter of Camelodunum (now Malden in Eſſex) 
the capital of the late Cunobeline. This ſuc- 
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ceſs, together with the late defeat, quite diſpi- 


rited the Britons, who now thought more of en- 
deavouring to make peace than retrieving their 
affairs, and determined to court the confidence in- 


ſtead of oppoſing the progreſs of the conqueror. 1 


They accordingly in general threw down their 
arms, and deputies from the different ſtates flock- 
ed daily to the Roman camp, to make their ſub- 

miſſion 
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—_ :ifion to Claudius. The antient pie irn 
cd cd, could not be perſuaded to part ſo - 4 y .. 
meir liberty: the brave Caractacus ſtill kept on 
eld at the head of the Caffivelauni, hoping that 
te Romans would retire on the approach o 
9 ” Clandius now gave orders for ſettling a ny 
5 colony at Camelodunum, which was Gen y 
WW onc, and that part of the iſland reduced to a 
Roman province. The ſettling of colonies was 
und the beſt method of ſubduing thoſe coun- 
ries where the Romans had gained footing by 
WE cir arms, as it diſſeminated their arts, their lan- 
age, and their manners, among the people. 
lc is, therefore, at this period that we ought 228 
eerly to date the reduction of the Britons by the 
TW omans, as the previous expeditions rather tend- 
ca to diſturb than * 5 * the country. 
Having diſarmed thoſe that ſubmitted, and re- 
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aced many petty ſtates to his obedience by force 
Sf arms, Claudius was ſeveral times proclaimed 
WY mpcrator by the ſoldiers; and the vanquiſhed 
ere ſo touched with his generoſity in leaving 
pi 15 them to enjoy their poſſeſſions, that they not only 
errected temples to his honour, but even ranked 
him among their deities. | ; 
SEE Thus ſatiated with glory and ſucceſs, Claudius, 
1 teer a ſtay of ſixteen days in Britain, left Plau- 
1 
were he was received amidſt the univerſal accla- 
ations of the people. The conqueſt of any 
art of Britain was thought of ſuch importance 
nat no honours, in the power of Rome to be- 
ow, were conſidered as too great for the con- 
aueror. Accordingly, triumphal arches were 
erected upon his entering Boulogne in his way to 
Rome; and on his arrival at the capital, a ſplendid 
Wtriumph was immediately decreed by the ſenate. 
A naval crown was fixed upon the imperial palace, 
an emblem of his having eſcaped the dangers 


77 : 
he Fa ©. * 


pb 


f the ocean, and his dominion over the ſeas of 
Britain. Claudius himſelf expreſſed the higheſt 
SS ratitude to the noble Romans who had aſſiſted 
rm perſonally in this expedition; for he beſtowed 
pon thoſe who were ſenators, but without conſu- 
rr dignity, triumphal ornaments ; and the ſenate, 
go crown all his honour, decreed to himſelf and 
eis family the ſurname of Britannicus, a circum- 
Lance that clearly demonſtrates the importance of 
ſuch an acceſſion to the Roman dominions. 
After the departure of Claudius from Britain, 
Plautius, who was left in the character of pro- 
F bprætor, or governor of the iſland, proceeded in 
the conqueſt of thoſe ſtates who ſtill refuſed to 
_ bmi; and while he was carrying on his opera- 
ns againſt the inland warlike and original 
gp :nders, who lived among woods and mountains, 
blavius Veſpaſian, the ſecond officer in command, 
vas employed in reducing the maritime places 
cccupied by the colonies of the Belgæ, who had 
iſperſed themſelves on the whole coaſt, from the 


F x of Kent, to the Land's End in Corn- 


RT 
5 r 


LEM - 


Veſpafian was as ſucceſsful in his enterprizes as 
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might have been expected from the valour and 
military abilities of ſo experienced a general. In 
his ſeveral excurſions he fought and defeated the 
remote Britons in no leſs than thirty battles; took 
twenty towns; ſubdued the Ifle of Wight; and 
even added the Orkney Iſlands to the imperial 
territories. The greateſt difficulty he met with 
was in reducing the inhabitants of Wilts, Dor- 
ſet, and Somerſetſnire, where inacceſſible hills, 
and prodigious moraſles, afforded them abun- 
dant opportunities of ſurprizing any commander 
leſs cautious than Veſpaſian. But theſe difficul- 
ties he ſurmounted, and reduced them to ſuch a 
ſtate of ſubjection, and ſo won them over by his 
moderate government, that they even furniſhed 
him with ſoldiers to aſſiſt him in ſubduing the 
more northern inhabitants. After having ſettled 
the country his arms had reduced, Veſpaſian re- 
turned to Rome, and, for his diſtinguiſhed ſer- 
vices, obtained a triumph, a conſulſhip, and other 
honours, TS: 

Plautius, the proprætor, was far from being 
ſo ſucceſsful as Veſpaſian; nor could it, indeed, 


be expected, as he had much greater difficulties 


to encounter. He was oppoſed by the ancient 
Britons under Caractacus, a prince endowed with 
the moſt undaunted courage, and the moſt invin- 
cible fortitude. He had a natural talent for war, 


and had acquired, by long experience, ſuch a de- 


gree of military knowledge, as could not have 
been expected in one of his country. He was 
patient under misfortunes; cool, penetrating, and 
fruitful of expedients. He never undertook any 
action without ſecuring ſome advantage, and 
was generally ready for a ſecond engagement the 
day after he had ſuffered a defeat. Finding it im- 
poſſible to withſtand the arms and military diſ- 
cipline of the Romans in battle, he reſolved to 
hazard nothing but ſkirmiſhes, and theſe only 
when he had a manifeſt advantage of ground, or 
a great ſuperiority in number: thus he ſtill ho- 
vered about the ſkirts of the Roman army, which 
he occaſionally harraſſed with great ſucceſs; and 
his parties, when over-matched, retreated to 
mountains, fens and faſtneſſes, unknown and in- 
acceſſible to the enemy. . 

But notwithſtanding the management of Ca- 
ractacus, and the difficulties he otherwiſe met 
with, Plautius, by his vigilance, activity and con- 
duct, found means to ſubdue the inhabitants of 
the counties of Glouceſter, Oxford, Middleſex, 
and Eſſex: he alſo reduced Hertfordſhire, and 
carried his arms into the lower parts of the coun- 
ties of Bedford and Northampton; in all which 


places he governed the inhabitants with ſuch wiſe 


and moderate regulations, that they quietly ſub- 
mitted to their fate, and did not make any attempt 
to regain their liberty. Having obtained theſe 
ſucceſſes, Plautius was honourably recalled from 
Britain, and returned to Rome, where he was re- 
ceived by the emperor in perſon, and honoured 
with an inferior triumph; after which P. Oſtorius 
Scapula was appointed to ſucceed him as pro- 
pretor, or governor of Britain. 


G CAE. 


Oftorius Scapula, on bis arrival in Britain, finds the fate of affairs in great confuſion, Ih nol | 
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againſt the Britons, and defeats them. Erects a chain of forts along the banks of the Avon Pi. | 
1 


and ftrengthens the fortifications of Camelodunum. Engages and defeats the Tceni, and 
tion among the Brigantes. Marches againſt Carattacus, defeats him with great flau ghter, 
Cara#tacus flies for refuge to Cartiſmandua, queen of the Brigantes, 
and ſent captive to Rome. His addreſs to the emperor Claudius, and 
therefrom, Oftorius is defeated by the Britons, in conſequence of which he dies with anniety 
and is ſucceeded, as governor of Britain, by Aulus Didius. Cartiſmandua, queen of the 
proves baſe and perfidious to her . g. Venutius, whom ſhe abandons, and marvies the 


bis fami # ee 
is betrayed, 


army. Suetonius Paulinus takes the 


and tak? 
by whon bel 
the conſequences ani 

of ui 
Brinn 


command in Britain, conquers the iſland of Angleſey, 


nates the Druids. He is called from thence by @ general revolt of the Britons, occafloned by 


treatment of Boadicea, queen of the Iceni. 


The Britons, entering into a confederacy, form a vary 


derable army, and, headed by a Boadicea, march againſt the Romans, with a full reſolution/of — 
ing the inſults offered to the Britiſh princeſs. Boadicea makes an animated ſpeech to ben f, ann 


occaſion. The Britons engage with Suetonius, but are defeated with great laughter, and Naas 
ing up all hopes, puts a period to her-own exiſtence, Suctonius, after this victory, commits great rav 
in the country of the Britons; but, by means of Claſſicanus, the procurator, he is recalled; and Pane 


nius Turpilianus appointed proprætor in his flead. 


A. D. A S an interval of no leſs than two years | 


50. elapſed between the return of Plau- 
tius to Rome, and the arrival of P. Oſtorius Sca- 
pula, his ſucceſſor, in Britain, the Britons had, 
during that period, taken the opportunity of at- 
tempting the recovery of their liberty; ſo that 
the new governor found the affairs of the iſland 
in great confuſion, and in a very different ſtate 
to what he had expected. As he did not land 
till the latter end of October, the Britons imagined 
that he would not attempt to attack them till the 
enſuing ſpring. But in this they were greatly 


miſtaken; for Oſtorius, ſenſible of the danger of 


any delay, determined to begin his operations im- 

mediately. He accordingly took the field, de- 

feated ſeveral parties who ventured to oppoſe 

him, and purſued his advantage in ſo effectual a 

manner that they were incapable of rallying or 

uniting. He diſarmed all the Britons whom he 
f 


ſuſpec 


chain of forts on the banks of the rivers Avon and 
Severn, He likewiſe added conſiderable fortifi- 


cations to the Roman colony at Camelodunum, | 


or Malden; and London being ſettled much about 
the ſame time, the country between the Thames 
and the ſea was reduced into a province, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of Britannia Prima. 
he precautions taken by Oſtorius to ſecure 
the obedience of the vanquiſhed Britons, gave 
eat offence to the Iceni, a powerful people in- 
abiting the counties of Suffolk, Norfolk and 
Cambridge. They had hitherto lived in amity 
with the Romans; but, on the arrival of Oſtorius, 
they determined to oppoſe him, and to ſhake off 
that reſtraint which he meant univerſally to lay on 
the inhabitants of the ifland, They accordingly 
engaged in a confederacy with ſome of the neigh- 
bouring ſtates, and joining their forces, took pol. 


ſeſſion of an advantageous poſt, which they en- 


compaſſed with a rampart of earth, leaving only 
one avenue, which they paved with ſharp flint, to 
prevent the approach of the Roman cavalry, But 


ted wherever he went; and, to reſtrain and 
confine them within proper bounds, erected a | 


NE ICIS 


| Denbigh 


| fible, to ſhake off the ſhackles of _ | 


| led on his infantry to the camp, and attacked 
| with the utmoſt vigour. The Britons male 


Severn, in order to ſecure the Roman conqueſſf 


| prince to the intereſt of the Romans. Wi ; 5 


the Cangi, or Shropſh 


motion in its infancy, cauſed the e 
be executed, in order to prevent future 0 


could not ſuppreſs the innate valour df 
| tons. Liberty was ſtill their darling object; a8 
| they preferred death to the chains of Havel 


= 4 2 . 4 5 
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| WIE IS EIA 4 N ! n 7 
nothing could abate the ardour of Oftorius: 


noble defence, and more than once repei 
aſſaults of the Romans. But their reſiſtag , 
in vain; the intrepidity of Oftorius was nora 
be conquered: the Romans became maſters af 
camp, and obtained a compleat victory. - 
Having thus fubdued the Iceni, and their 
federates, Oſtorius took proper meaſures Wn 
curing the province from any future incuſf 
thoſe nations. He added ſeveral ftrong ny 
thoſe he had already erected on the ban 


_ 
* "> 9 
1 4 


in that part of the iſland: he made Cogan 
king of the Dobuni, who poſſeſſed the coun 
of Glouceſter and Oxford, a citizen oFwan 


and even inveſted him with authority over. 
other Belgic colonies. This 


itic expedienny 
ceeded to his wiſh, for it fomented di 
among the Britons, and attached a powerhi 


ok 
_ 
P * 

We 


Oſtorius, encouraged by the ſueceſa he had il. 
ready met with, advanced into the c of f 
ire, which he plundeth I 

and penetrated almoſt as far as the ſca-coalb® : 
ſhire. His deſign was te have reduc 
the whole country to ſubjection; but he was 
verted from his purpoſe by a revolt oF the Bay 
gantes, a people of Yorkſhire, ther he ny 
mediately repaired, and having quelled Manny 
ringlenden 
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But the moſt vigorous: 
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: now! 
Brigantes, though they had experienced oy * | 
and ſeverity of the Roman general, were 


| eafily ſubdued; they determined ſtill to opp * 


Roman power with all their might, and, bey 
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CHAP. IV. 

ing] * ; 

eco e tion, inhabiting Herefordſhire and 

: St of South Wales. The famous Carac- 

crear * at the head of theſe troops; and know- 

I ic himſelf to be inferior to the Romans in force, 
in 


Fig o ſupply that diſadvantage by a 
= he m_ m—_— TT diſpoſition of his 
F na He transferred the ſeat of war into the 
- 5 of the Ordovices, or North Wales, as he 
an craggy rocks and high mountains in 
I con part of the country would prove natural for- 
uscations, and enable him to annoy the enemy 
Vin great advantage to himſelf. He formed his 
camp on the ſummit of a lofty mountain, the foot 
ot which was waſhed by a deep and rapid river; 
and, to increaſe the natural ſtrength of the place, 


faced with ſharp-edged flints, and ſur- 
— . the whole by a body of his choiceſt 


ſtranger to the oſtenſible proceedings of the Bri- 
tons under Caractacus ; and, notwithſtanding the 
great power and abilities of their commander, 
was determined to reduce them to ſubjection. He 


WS trans, againſt them; and, ſenſible of the danger 
of attacking forces fired with an enthuſiaſtic love 
ot libcrty, and led by a general whom he knew 


5 no precaution that might ſecure his army from 
WS thc irregular attacks of the enemy. 


I On the approach. of the Romans, Caractacus 
dre up his army according to their different 


clans, and placed at the head of each their na- 
tive chief. He then rc-'= Jom rank to rank, ex- 
borting them to exert their utmoſt courage and 
= coun, and to act like men on ſo important an 
—_ ccaſion. He told them the hour was approach- 
ig chat muſt either reſtore them freedom and 
: independance, or reduce them to the moſt abject 
| ſtate of ſlavery. At the ſame time he recounted 
to them the courage and intrepidity of their an- 


pcatedly delivered from the tyranny and oppreſ- 
lion of their enemies. . 

Theſe remonſtrances from the mouth of the 
Britiſh general had the deſired effect: the whole 
” my anſwered by a general ſhout of applauſe, and 
icclared their reſolution of either preſerving their 
liderties, or periſhing in the gloriqus attempt. 
Mi. | e general, hearing the acclamations 
10 5 ; Tons, was alarmed tor the event, and 

emed averſe to begin the attack. The interpo- 


— Tiver, the rampart faced: with flints, the 


tne ' | 
N aan? — a gloomy ſcene: but the 
= Were og 1 1 ; 
W their Course omans ; difficulty «augmented 


tient for a&ior my glory rendered them impa- 


orius 5 3 
us perceived the eagerneſs of his troops, 


but the The river was eaſily paſſed; 


the moſt 
S Mibaken fi 
1 7 | 
many of the R mneſs. 
of rclolution, 


In attempting this 


they prevailed. The ramparts, 


— 


ſormed a confederacy with the Silures, 


he fortified the bank of the river with ramparts of 


The Roman general was far from being | 


ic 


to be prudent, intrepid, and vigilant, he omitted 


1 a 
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ceſtors, by whoſe valour they had been ſo re- 


* 


— 9 


omans fell; but at length, by dint | 


tators of ſo unuſual a ſight, The proceſſion be- 
| 2 
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which were compoſed of looſe ſtones, being thrown 
down, their legions poured in upon the Britons, 


| anda general engagement enſued. The balance of 


victory was, for ſome time, equally poiſed, and 
fortune ſeemed undetermined on whom to beſtow 
the palm of conqueſt. At length the Roman ve- 
terans removed the dreadful uncertainty. Cover- 
ed with armour, the ſwords of the Britons made 
little impreſſion, while death attended every blow 
ſtruck by a Roman arm. Finding the conteſt 
unequal, Caractacus retreated to his camp on the 
ſummit of the mountain, the aſcent to which was 
very long and ſteep. But the ardour of the Ro- 
mans was ſuperior to every difficulty: they gain- 
ed the ſummit, and attacked the camp of Carac- 
tacus. The conteſt was dreadful; the Britons 
fought for liberty, the Romans for glory. 
Urged on by deſpair, the Britons ' aſſaulted the 
ranks of the enemy with a. fury bordering on 
madneſs, and the camp became a horrid 3 
of blood and devaſtation. At length the le- 


gionary diſcipline prevailed, and the ſtandard 


of Britiſh liberty fell to the ground. The Bri- 
tons were totally routed ; and what added to their 


1] misfortunes was, that the daughters and bro- 
led his legionary troops, compoſed of Roman ve- 


ther of Caractacus, together with many other 
perſons of birth and fortune, fell into the hands 


of the conqueror. | 


Caractacus himſelf, indeed, eſcaped, but it 
was only to add a poignancy to his misfortunes, 
by feeling the additional weight of treachery in 
diſtreſs. Diſtracted at the irreparable loſs he had 
ſuſtained, he unguardedly flew for ſafety to Car- 
tiſmandua, queen of the Brigantes. This prin- 
ceſs was not only well affected to the Romans, 
but bore an inyeterate hatred to Caractacus, on 


| account of his having taken part with her huſ- 
| band Venutius, with whom ſhe had been long at 
| variance. Happy, therefore, to have the object 
| of her malice in her power, and to be able at 


once to oblige the Romans, and gratify her own 
revenge, ſhe baſely loaded Caractacus with chains, 


and in that ignominious manner delivered him 
into the hands of the conqueror. _ 


The name of Caractacus had long been terrible 


to the Romans: he had for nine years brayely 
| ſupported that formidable confederacy begun by 


Caſſivellaunus, and was deemed the moſt expe- 
rienced of the Britiſh commanders. ' It is, there- 
fore, not to be wondered at that his defeat ſhould 
be conſidered at Rome in the moſt important 


| light, and that the news of his captivity ſhould 


be received with the moſt uncommon acclama- 


| tions. It was the univerſal wiſh of the people in 
— | that city to ſee a general who had rendered him- 
h ding Crags, and the high embattled ranks of || ſelf ſo conſpicuous as to check the flight of the 
imperial eagles, and whoſe military, talents were 
| at once dreaded and admired. Accordingly Ca- 
| ractacus and his whole family were ſent to Rome, 
| in order to be expoſed as public ſpectacles to the 
* populace. 
A 5 % not ſuffer them to engage, till he had | 15 
ae I'm ed every paſs where an attack | 
Patticable; having done which, he led | 


On the day appointed for gratifying the gene- 
ral curioſity, the emperor and empreſs were pre- 
pared to receive the unhappy captives in great 


| ſtate, each being ſeated on a magnificent throne, 
2 difficulty lay in forcing the ram- | 


þ adorned with the moſt ſuperb military trophies. 
cre defended by the Britons with 


The grandees ſurrounded the monarch, the im- 
perial guards were drawn up in order, and the 
whole inhabitants of the city crouded to be ſpec- 


gan 


* 
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tacus, and an exhibition of the military ſpoils and 
trophies taken in the wars with the Britons. Next 
followed the brother of Caractacus, with his wife 
and daughters, whoſe tears ſufficiently demon- 
ſtrated that their ſpirits were equally depreſſed 
with their fortunes. But the behaviour of Ca- 
ractacus was very different: he marched on with 
a ſteady countenance and noble deportment: his 
ſoul ſoared above his then condition, and he 
looked down with contempt on the malice of his 
enemies. On his approach to the imperial tri- 
bunal, he fixed his eyes on the emperor, and 
cooly addreſſed him in the following words: 

« If my moderation had been adequate to my 
* birth and fortune, I had entered this capital not 
ce as a captive, but a friend. Nor wouldeſt thou, 
« O Cæſar, have diſdained to rank in the num- 
« ber of thy friends a prince like me, deſcended 
« from illuſtrious progenitors, and veſted with 
e the ſupreme authority over many warlike na- 
« tions. Though my preſent condition reflects 
e diſhonour upon me, it adds luſtre to your glory. 
J was maſter of men and arms, of horſes and 
« chariots of war, of riches and power. Can 
« you wonder that I fought to preſerve them, and 
« that I loſt them with regret? Though you are 
e ambitious of univerſal empire, yet it does not 
« follow that all men ought tamely to ſubmit. to 
« your dominion. Had the hand of perfidy 
« ſooner betrayed me, I ſhould have been leſs diſ- 


* tinguiſhed by misfortunes, and you by glory. 


« Had I fallen in battle, both* my name and for- 
« tune had been conſigned to oblivion. Puniſh 
me with death, and I ſhall ſoon be forgotten; 


« permit me to live, and thy clemency ſhall be | 


« immortalized.” | 
This ſpirited ſpeech, added to the majeſtic air 
of the noble captive, greatly affected the whole 
audience; but none more than the emperor him- 
ſelf, who immediately ordered the chains to be 
taken off from Caractacus and all his family; and 
the empreſs, who was more than an equal aſſo- 
ciate in the empire, received the captive Britons 
with the greateſt marks of kindneſs and compaſ- 
ſion, and at the ſame time confirmed to them the 
enjoyment of their liberty, | 
The defeat of Caractacus procured Oftorius a 
triumph; but it proved the termination of his 
ſucceſs. The Britons, fired with reſentment at 
the ignominious treatment of their leader, were 
rouſed to vengeance. They had acquired, by 
dear-bought experience, ſome knowledge of the 
Roman diſcipline, and carried on the war with 
more prudence and better ſucceſs than former- 
ly; while the Romans, fluſhed with victory, 
grew indolent and careleſs. They fell upon the 
legionary cohorts left to complete the chain of 
forts on the Severn, and would have cut them to 
pieces, had not a reinforcement fortunately ar- 
rived from the neighbouring forts and villages; 
though this did not happen before the prefect, 
with eight centurions, and a great many ſoldiers, 
were ſlain. Nor did the revenge of the Britons 


ſtop here; they attacked a foraging party, and 


routed them, together with ſome ſquadrons ſent 
to their ſupport. 
The Britons, highly animated with theſe ſuc- 
ceſſes, continued to purſue their advantages, 
- when Oſtorius ſent out his cohorts to ſtop their 


f 
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gan with the vaſſals and dependants of Carac- j| 


— 


progreſs; but they ſtill continuing to bear doyn 


conteſt, and then retired with very little loſs 


vincible. The ſtandard of liberty was again dif. 


| exterminated, or tranſported to another country, 


| choice, temerity or precaution, reſentment or 
avarice directed; ſometimes with, and ſometime; 
| without, the orders of their reſpective leader, 


humanity, and the laws of a well regulated policy, 


| vaging the country. The ſpoils taken from theſe 


' tributed among the inhabitants of the neighbour- 


rial troops till the arrival of Aulus Didius, who 


hend the conduct of Manlius. 


| Book If 


all before them, he was at length 
up the whole force of his legions. Nor did «,* 
this ſuperiority daunt the Britiſh courage: Fa 
maintained the battle till night put an end to 2 


obliged to brine 


The Romans were no longer conſidered ag in 


played, and the Britons flattered themſelves with 
being able to retaliate the injuries they had te. 
ceived from the invaders of their country, 

Theſe actions were followed by innumerable 
ſkirmiſhes, fought with various ſucceſs, in all of 
which the Silures particularly diſtinguiſhed then. 
ſelves as enemies to the Romans. A raſh word 
had, (it ſeems, dropped from the mouth of Oſt. 
rius, which had raiſed in their minds the moſt 
implacable reſentment. He ſaid that the Britons 
would never be quiet till the Silures were either 


In conſequence of this the Silures attacked the 


ſtraggling parties of the Romans wherever they 
met them; in wood-lands or fens, as chance or 


The Romans, indeed, had been guilty of ſome 
exceſſes, equally repugnant to the ſentiments of 


This conduct gave the Britons advantages: which 
they could not otherwiſe have obtained. Tyo 
cohorts of auxiliaries, ſent out by rapacious off. 
cers, not taking the neceſſary precaution that men 
in their circumſtances, not blinded by avaricy 
would have obſerved, were ſuddenly attacked by 
the Britons, and cut to pieces while they were n- 


two cohorts were, by the victorious Britons, di- 


ing ſtates; and this generous conduct produced 
the deſired effect, by paving the way for a genera 
revolt. 5 : 

A. D. 53. Oſtorius, fearing that the ſplendor 
of his triumph would be ſullied by: theſe ſubſe 
quent misfortunes, fell a martyr to the anxiety of 
his mind,' and died through grief for not being 
able gloriouſly to terminate a war ſo proſperouſ 
begun. This event gave new ſpirits to the Bri- 
tons, and they determined to hazard a general _ 
battle with their enemies. Manlius Valens, 4 
Roman tribune, took the command of the impe- Wn 


was appointed by the emperor to ſucceed Ofto- 
rius. The two armies coming to an engagement, 
the Romans were defeated, and the Britons ſo 
fluſhed with ſucceſs, that they penetrated into the 
Roman provinces, included under the name 
Britannia Prima, while the legionary troops wer 
greatly diſpirited, and their auxiliaries throun 
into the utmoſt conſternation. 3 be 
On the arrival of Didius in Britain, he found 1 

Rate of affairs in a much worſe condition than , 
expected, and perceived abundant cauſe to on | 
The Britons i 
gained conſiderable advantages, and "I on 
high road for recovering their liberty, an a * 
pating the invaders of their country ; but t 3 
rious opportunity vas loſt through their o peu 
teſtine broils, and diſcord gave what their en 

could not have taken from them. Cartiſmands 
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| CHAP: IV. 


Cartiſmandua, the perfidious queen of the Bri- 
voy and who had betrayed the/brave Carac- 
tacus into the hands of the Romans, now proved 
baſe to her huſband Venutius, whom ſhe aban- 
Joned, and took Vellocatus, the general of her 


verned a ſtate independent of Venutius, ſhe 
* inſenſible that this ſtep muſt involve her 
in a war with her huſband; but, prompted by 
| juſt, and depending on the aſſiſtance of the 
; Romans, ſhe ſacrificed her intereſt, and the peace 
of ner country, to a depraved inclination, and her 
Character to the gratification of a lawleſs paſſion. 
_ cc was not indeed miſtaken in her expectations 
of being ſupported by the Romans; but her op1- 
nion of their power was fallacious. Thinking 
her allies invincible, ſhe ſet no bounds to her 
paſſion: ſhe openly married her minion, and even 
to cauſe his brother and kinſman to be put to 
death. | 
Exaſ 
tius repaired to the Silures, to whom he repre- 
ſented, in the moſt forcible manner, the deteſtable 


irreparable injury ſhe had done her countrymen, 


tius did not plead in vain. Rouſed by the igno- 


lied to- madneſs, and bound themſelves, by the 
moſt ſolemn acts of their religion, either to take 
ample vengeance on the infamous betrayer of their 
country, or periſh in the attempt. 

As ſoon as Cartiſmandua was informed of the 
proceedings of Venutius, ſhe immediately flew 
to the Romans for ſuccour, by whom ſhe was re= 
ceived with great kindneſs and reſpect, and her 
requeſt readily granted. But the Roman power 


| vated the ſtrength of the conquerors of the world. 
The Britons, headed by Venutius, advanced with 
confidence and intrepidity, and the Romans 
marched out. to meet them. A dreadful battle 


culty that the Romans could fave Cartiſmandua 


band, while Venutius made himſelf maſter of the 
greater part of her territories. 


Ibis ſucceſs ſo raiſed the ſpirits of the Britons, 
that they made frequent attacks upon the Ro- 


vantage. The proprætor Didius, who was very 
old and infirm when' he firſt arrived in Britain, 
could not lead his army in perſon againſt them: 
he entruſted the command to generals much infe- 
rior to him in merit, and the conſequences re- 
lected a ſtain upon the honour of the Romans. 


tune, and fell a victim to the complicated attacks 
of diſeaſe and vexation. — 


in the imperial dignity by Nero, his adopted ſon. 
his prince had no ambition for military honours, 
and would probably have declined all farther at- 
tempts » ſubjugate Britain, could he have done it 
& 1. | | 


forces, as the partner of her bed and throne. As | 


carried her reſentment ſo far againſt Venutius, as 
perated at theſe ſhocking injuries, Venu- 


conduct of Cartiſmandua, and expatiated on the 


minious treatment of their beloved general, they | 
expreſſed their reſentment with a fury nearly al- 


from falling into the hands of her enraged huſ- 


Didius ſaw with grief this ſudden reverſe of for- 


A. D. 58. About this time the emperor Clau- | 
dius paid the debt of nature, and was ſucceeded 


by baſely betraying their intrepid leader. Venu- | 


was now greatly weakened: diſcipline had given | 
place to licentiouſneſs, and effeminacy had ener- 
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| execution. At length, animated by their g 
| ral, and abaſhed at being thrown into contuſion 


mans, and in general obtained conſiderable ad- |} 


4 
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with ſafety to himſelf. But the Romans conſider- 


ed Britain as one of rhe faireſt jewels in the im- 


perial diadem, and Nero thought it prudent to 
tread in the ſteps of Claudius, whoſe memory he 
highly revered. | " 

The proprætor Didius was ſucceeded in the go- 
vernment of Britain by Veranius, who boaſted 


much, but did nothing, as death overtook him 


before he could carry any of his projects into 
execution. N | 


Veranius was ſucceeded by the celebrated A 


tonius Paulinus, one of the greateſt generals of 


Eis time, and from whoſe military talents the Ro- 


mans entertained the moſt flattering expectations. 
Indeed, a leader of courage and abilities had ne- 
ver been more wanting, as the Britons, elated by 
their ſucceſs, and exaſperated at the injuries they 
had received, threatened the Romans with de- 
ftruchon | [fff E IP FORE 

Soon after Suetonius arrived in Britain, he 
formed the reſolution of reducing the Iſland of 
Angleſea (called by the Romans Mona) the chief 
ſeat of the Britiſh Druids, and the common re- 
treat for fugitives who were enemies to Rome. 
Hence it became not only populous, but formi- 
dable ; on which account Suetonius thought it a 
place abſolutely neceſſary to ſubdue. . 

At this time Suetonius was encamped with the 
principal part of his army in North Wales; and 
as the Iſle of Angleſea was ſeparated from the 
land only by a narrow channel, he cauſed flat= 
bottomed boats to be conſtructed for carrying 
over his legions, but ordered his horſe to ford 
the ſtream. Suetonius perceived the inhabitants 
were drawn up at ſome diſtance from the ſhore; 
and therefore landed his troops with very little 
oppoſition. But the Britons ſoon advanced with 
the utmoſt fury to meet the-Romans, who were 
ſtruck with a ſuperſtitious terror at a ſcene which 
now preſented itſelf to their view. In the rear 
of the Britiſh army were a multitude of wottiefi 
running about with their hair diſhevelled, and 


torches in their hands; making the moſt diſmal 


lamentatlons; while the Druids lifted up: theit 


hands to heaven, and made the air reſound with 
enſued, and the palm of victory was for ſome 
time doubtful; but at length the Britons gained 
the advantage, and it was with the utmoſt diffi- 


the moſt dreadful imprecations. THls uhuſyal 
ſight, and the hidebdus yellings wit which it 
was accompanied, ſtruck the Roman trobps with 
ſurprize and horror; and, during their eofiſterna- 
tion, a flight of arrows from the enemy did great 
ne- 
by women and prieſts, the Romans impetuouſ- 
ly attacked the Britons ſword in hand, killed 
great numbers, put the reſt to flight, and made 


themſelves maſters of the iſland. After the de- 


feat, Suetonius found à great number of fires 


in the conſecrated groves; and being informed 


that they were intended for the ſacrifice of the 


Roman priſoners who ſhould be taken in the 
battle (for the Druids had aſſured the people of 
victory) he was ſo exaſperated at the deſigned 
cruelty of thoſe prieſts, that he ordered all the 
Druids that could be ſeized to be thrown into the 
fires they had prepared, that they might ſuffer 
the death they had intended for others. He then 
overturned their altars, demoliſhed their magical 


| woods, deſtroyed their myſterious groves, and put 


an effectual ſtop to Druidiſm. The ſmall remnant 
of the Druids, finding themſelves deprived of 
H their 
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their ceremonies and habitations, and moreover 
expoſed to continual dangers from the averſion of 


the Romans, retired to Ireland and the Hebrides, 


which are ſuppoſed to have been the original ſeats 
w=__ worſhip; and Suetonius began to build 

rts for the preſervation of the aſland he bad con- 
quered. 

A. D. 61. But while Suetonius was than em- 
ployed in the remoter parts of the kingdom, he 
was called to the interior provinces by an event 
of the utmoſt importance, and which threatened 
the total deſtruction of the Roman power in Bri- 
tain. The vices of Nero were riſcn to the moſt 
ſhameful height, inſomuch that the ſtate of Bri- 
tain was entirely changed. A new mode of go- 
vernment was introduced, and an im 


chequer eſtabliſhed in the iſland. Catus Pe- 


cianus, a man of the moſt deteſtable character, 
was ſent to reſide in Britain as procurator, or ſu- 


perintendant of the finances. Claudius had wiſely 
remitted the confiſcation of the eſtates belonging 
to the Britons, who had rebelled againſt him; but 
Catus eſtabliſhed a court of reſumption, by which 


he pretended to adjudge thoſe eſtates to the im- 


perial treaſury. The oppreſſed Britons in vain 
preſented remonſtrances againſt ſuch unlawful 
Practices; the procurator, at once a monſter of 
avarice and injuſtice, inſtead of granting them 


redreſs, treated them with inſolence; their mis- 


fortrinds were increaſed, and their miſeries made 
a ſubject of ridicule. 


revolt, when an incident happened. which kindled 


the latent ſparks of vengeance into a dangerous 


flame of open rebellion. 

The Iceni, whoſe country id on the co- 
lony of Camelodunum had ever ſince their laſt 
defeat lived under the protection of the Romans, 
but were governed by a prince of their own, whoſe 
name was Praſatagus. The friendſhip in which 
he lived with the Romans gave him great oppor- 
tunities of enriching his-family, though he never 
uſed any means to increaſe his wealth by illegal 
meaſures. - 
ters, whom, at his death, he left under the care 
of their mother Boadicea, a woman who poſ- 
ſeſſed a ſpirit ſuperior either' to birth or. fortune. 
In order to ſecure a protection for his children, 
Praſatagus conſtituted Nero, the Roman em- 


peror, coheir with his two daughters in all his 


wealth and poſſeſſions, imagining that gratitude 
would induce the Romans to become the friendly 
guardians of his family. But in this he was 
greatly deceived; for the generous legacy, inſtead 
of exciting gratitude, proved an incentive to ra- 
pacity. Catus Decianus, the inhuman procura- 
tor, ſeized upon the whole, and the dominions of 
Praſatagus became a prey to the licentiouſneſs of 
the Roman centurions. 

Boadicea, the wife of Praſatagus, rouſed by the 
injuſtice done to herſelf and family, remonſtrated 
warmly againſt thoſe iniquitous proceedings, and 
loudly exclaimed =" 
daughters by depriving them of their inheritance; 
but inſtead of meeting with any redreſs, ſhe was 
treated in a manner that reflects diſgrace upon hu 
manity. Catus Decianus, the inhuman procu- 
rator, regardleſs of the dignity of her ſtation, 
the rules of decency, and the reſpect due to the 


* 
Ge 


Theſe acts of wanton ty- 
ranny raiſed a general ſpirit of reſentment among | 
the Britons, and the whole nation was ripe for a 


| 


1 


nal ex- | 


He had no ſon, and only two daugh- | 


the injury done to' her | 


þ 


þ 
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female ſex, ordered her to be publickly ſcourged, 
and ſuffered the common ſoldiers to violate the 
chaſtity of her daughters. 

Theſe ſhocking barbarities, together with the 
many cruel and flagrant acts of injuſtice practiſed 


by Catus Decianus, the procurator, ſtirred up a 


general ſpirit of reſentment in the breaſts of the 
Britons, and an inſurrection immediately took 
place throughout the iſland. The Iceni, as bein 

the moſt deeply intereſted, were the firſt who de- 
clared themſelves openly; and their example was 
Immediately followed by their neighbours the 
Trinobantes. The next who joined the mal- 


contents was Venutius, huſband to the perfidious 
Cartiſmandua. The partiſans of that baſe wo- 
| man, forgetting their particular quarrels, and 
| former amity with the Romans, united with their 
"countrymen on this occaſion, and even all they 


ſubjected ſtates engaged in the confederac) 


| that the Britiſh army conſiſted of a much 


greater number of fighting men, than had ever 


been brought into the field on ny former emer= 


gency. 


who painted the injuries received by herſelf and 


her daughters in the moſt lively colours; the con- 
ſequence of which was, that the Britons, fired 
with a deſire of pouring deſtruction on the heads 
of their cruel oppreſſors, bound themſelves, in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, to revenge the 1 injuries | 


of their country, or periſh in the attempt. 


The Britons began their operations by an at- 


tack upon the Roman colony of Camelodunum, 
which was taken by ſtorm, the garriſon put to the 
ſword, and the whole plate plundered and burnt. 


They likewiſe deſtroyed the temple of Claudius; 
and, continuing their ravages, ſpread devaſtation 


over the whole country ſubject to the Romans. 
Petilius Cerealis, who commanded the ninth le- 


gion, marched to the aſſiſtance of his countrymen, 
A dreadful conflict 
| enſued, in which all the foot of the legion were 
cut to pieces; and Cerealis would have been taken 
priſoner, had he not fled on horſeback to the camp 


and was met by the Britons. 


of the Romans. 


During theſe tranſactions Catus Decianus, the 
infamous procurator, conſcious that his own ra- 
| pacity and injuſtice had given occaſion to the in- 


furrection, and his negligence ſuffered it to grow 
formidable, .fled to Gaul, 


the hatred of his own people. 

As ſoon as Suetonius was informed of the ge- 
neral inſurrection of the Britons, and the ravages 
they had committed, he immediately left Angle- 
ſea, and marched his army with. the utmoſt expe- 
dition to London, which was then famous both 
for its wealth and commerce. 
place not ſtrong enough to reſiſt the attack of the 


enemy with the ſmall body of forces he had 
brought thither, he retired to a conſiderable dif. 


tance: on the Surry ſide of the Thames, taking 


with him ſuch of the inhabitants as preferred the 


preſervation of their lives to that of their wealth, 
Boadicea, being informed that the Roman ge- 


neral had reached London, marched thither with | ; 
| her army, bur finding it abandoned by the enemy, 


ſhe wreaked her vengeance on the inhabitants, 


putting every Roman to the ſword, and then re- 


eg the place to aſhes. She had before de- 


N 
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This powerful army was enden by Boadicea, 


and by that means 
eluded at once the vengeance of the Britons, and 


But finding this 
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ſtroyed the city of Verulam, and put all the in- 


habitants to death; and the whole number who 


fell ſacrifices to her reſentment are ſaid to have 


not leſs than ſeventy thouſand, s 
>The Roman general, having collected, by the 
aſſiſtance of the Belgic Britons, who ſtill retained 
their allegiance to the Romans, a freſh recruit of 


ren thouſand men, advanced with indefatigable 


expedition, in order to retaliate on the Britons 
their late ravages and maſſacres. Senſible of the 
enterprizing ſpirit of Boadicea, at the head of a 
formidable army, he prudently poſted his forces 
in ſuch order as might beſt enable them to ſuſtain 


the impetuoſity of the firſt attack, without break- | 


ing their ranks. With this view he placed his 
legionary troops in the center, the light army on 
each fide, and the cavalry on the wings, having 
in his rear a large wood, and an extenſive plain 
in his front, ſo that he was freed from all appre- 
henſion of ambuſcade, as well as ſecure of a re- 
treat, if overpowered by the enemy. 

In this ſituation did Suetonius wait the ap- 
proach of the Britons; nor was it long before 
they appeared to his view. Elated by their late 
ſucceſs, and hoping to exterminate at once the 
whole power of the Romans, they haſtened to the 
attack; and thinking themſelves ſure of victory, 
took their wives and children with them, that 
they might be ſpectators of the ſlaughter, and aſ- 
ſiſt in the plunder. 


At the head of the Britiſh army appeared Boa-. 


dicea, drawn in a chariot with her two daughters. 
She paſſed between the ranks of her army, and, 
in order to encourage the timorous, and animate 


the brave, addreſſed them in a ſpeech to the fol- 


lowing en; 2 
« J am not come hither, ſaid ſhe, from any 


—_ < pre-cminence of royal birth, but from a ſenſe 
of endangered liberty, which ought to be che- 
“ riſned in the breaſt of every individual, from 


« the higheſt, to the loweſt. Indeed the ſtripes 
6 I have received, and the violated honours of 
would be abundantly ſufficient, as a private 


e a greater call than my own injuries, the call of 


« my country. The Roman luſt is unbounded; 
« it knows no diſtinction; the old as well as the 
young are raviſhed: but divine vengeance never 
ſleeps on ſuch occaſions; it always treads upon 
the heels of crimes like theſe. The only le- 
gion that have dared to meet your arms in the 


«c 
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« others meanly concealed themſelves from dan- 


ger within their camp, or ſaved themſelves from 


the avenging ſword of juſtice by a precipitate 
« flight. 


cc 


cc 


out their weapons, are ſufficient to ſtrike the 
Roman army with terror. Conſider the cauſes 
of the war, and you will not heſitate a ſingle 
moment in reſolving to conquer or periſh. 
Though a woman, this is my fixed purpoſe : 
you that are men may, by refuſing the alter- 
native, live and be ſlaves.” . | 

"This ſpeech was received with univerſal ap- 
plauſe by the Britiſh army, who teſtified their ſa- 


cc 
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cc 


| tisfaction by the loudeſt ſhouts and acclamations. 


Nor was the Roman general behind handin endea- 


vouring to animate his troops to face ſo formida- 


ble and reſolute an enemy. As the moſt power- 


* 


open field, have been cut to pieces; while the 


| 


my daughters, were there no other motive, | 


perſon, to animate me to revenge; but there is | 


| 


The very ſhouts of the Britons, with-. |] 
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ful motive to excite their valour, he told them 
that though the enemy were ſuperior in number, 
they were headed by a weak, 2 and ambitious 
woman, and ſet before them the glory that would 
reſult from quelling ſuch lawleſs inſurrections, 

were attended with every circumſtance of the — 


horrid cruelty. By theſe repreſentations he raiſed 


ſuch a ſpirit of emulation in his little army, that, 
with an univerſal plaudit, they declared thema 
ſelves ready for an immediate attack. 


The engagement was begun by the Britons 


with a furious diſcharge of darts, which were no 
ſooner ſpent than the Romans ſallied forth, and 


charged them in the open plain with the utmoſt 


impetuoſity. The Britons fought with great ob- 
ſtinacy and perſeverance, though without order 
or diſtinction; but at length they were obliged to 
yield to the diſcipline and valour of their ene- 
mies, who routed them with 
Their loſs amounted to 80,000 killed in the bat- 
tle and in the purſuit, beſides an infinite number 
of captives doomed to perpetual ſlavery. The 
Romans had not above 400 killed, and as many 
wounded; but it is to be conſidered, that the car- 
nage of the Britons was more general by their 
having ſurrounded the field with a chain of car- 
riages, which, after the defeat, impeded their flight, 
and fo totally retarded their retreat, that many 
were ſacrificed to the reſentment of the Romans, 
who might have otherwiſe made their eſcape. 
Notwithſtanding the ill ſucceſs of this attempt, 
the Britons were ſo far from being diſheartened, 
that they prepared themſelves for another attack; 
but they were diverted from this reſolution by 
the ſudden death of Boadicea, who, finding her 
hopes fruſtrated, and diſappointed of her revenge, 
put a period to her own exiſtence by poiſon. This 
calamity diſconcerted all their meaſures; and, after 
having performed her funeral obſequies, the main 


body of the Britons immediately diſperſed, and re- 


tired with all haſte to their reſpective diſtricts. 
The Roman en took every advantage of 
his ſucceſs, and uſed the moſt cruel means to pre- 
vent the Britons from re-afſembling their forces. 
He deſtroyed the countries of thoſe who had ap- 
peared as enemies with fire and ſword, and drove 
away the cattle from the Britons wherever he 
went. Unfortunately for themſelves, they had no 
corn; for Boadicea had perſuaded them, that it 
was unneceſſary to ſave any, as the Roman grana- 
ries would ſoon be in their poſſeſſion. Thus im- 


| providently confident of ſucceſs, they had ne- 


glected the duties of agriculture, and, by their 
own remiſſneſs, the horrors of famine ſucceeded 
thoſe of war. 3 

But notwithſtanding theſe complicated circum- 
ſtances of diſtreſs, great numbers of the Britons 
determined not to lay down their arms; but kept 
wandering about the country in ſmall parties, re- 
ſolved rather to periſh by famine than make the 
leaſt offer of ſubmiſſion to the Romans. Julius 
Claſſicanus, who ſucceeded Catus in the procura- 
torſhip, amazed at ſuch a hardy reſolution in a 
people fo diſtreſſed, was led to impute it to the 
ſeverity of Suetonius Paulinus; and therefore wrote 
to Rome, informing the emperor that, unleſs that 
officer was recalled, the war could not be brought 
to a termination. : 

On the receipt of this information, the emperor 
immediately diſpatched his freedman Polycletus 
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great ſlaughter. 
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ing Which, as that general had rendered himſelf 
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to Britain, in order to take cognizance of the af | 
fair, and to enquire into the truth of what Claſſi- 


canus had aſſerted. The report of Polycletus 
was greatly in favour of Suetonius; notwithſtand- 


Boo II. 
particularly obnoxious to the Britons, on account 
of his deſtroying the Druids, it was deemed po- 
litically prudent to recall him, and Petronius 


Turpilianus was appointed to ſucceed him as 
proprætor of Britain. 


* 
9 2 
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Petronius Turpilianus treats the Britons with great moderation, and, after governing them for three years, 
returns with honour to Rome. He is ſucceeded by Trebellius Maximus, under whom the legions mutiny, 
and oblige him to deſert the iſland. The emperor Nero dies; and, during the ſhort reigns of Galba and 
Otbo, bis ſucceſſors, the Britons continue undiſturbed. Vitellius, being eftabliſhed on the imperial 
throne, appoints Vectius Bolanus propretor of Britain. He continues in the government during the reign 
of Vitellius, but on the acceſſion of Veſpaſian he is recalled, and Petilius Cerealis appointed propretor 
in his flead. The Britons, under Venutius, make ſeveral attacks upon the Roman territories, but are 
defeated by Cerealis, who reduces the whole country of the Brigantes, Cerealis is ſucceeded by Julius 
Frontinus, who ſubdues the Silures. He is recalled, and Julius Agricola appointed proprætor in his 
flead. He reduces the Ordovices, and completes the conqueſt of Angleſea, which had been begun by 


Suetonius. 
low the manners and maxims of the Romans. 


By his wiſe adminiſtration he procures the good will and affettion of the Britons, who fol- 
He advances into Scotland, and fortifies the iſthmus he- 


tween the Forth and Clyde. Marches againſt the Caledonians, and defeats them. Has à ſecond en- 
gagement with them, and obtains a complete victory. Reduces the Horeſti and the inhabitants of the 
Orkney Hands, after which be ſails round the whole coaſt of Britain, He is recalled, and put to death 


by the. emperor Domitian. 


A. D. HE TRONIUS Turpilianus, the ſucceſſor 

62. J of Suetonius, arrived in Britain in the 
beginning of the year ſixty-two, and by the mild- 
neſs of his adminiſtration accompliſhed what the 
military ſeverities of his predeceſſor could not ef- 


fect. Inſtead of harraſſing the Britons, and keep- | 


ing alive their reſentment by new injuries, he ſuf- 
fered them to enjoy unmoleſted repoſe. By this 


prudent conduct their rage abated, their loſſes 


were forgotten, and many of the revolted ftates 
returned to their obedience. Peace once more ex- 
. tended her olive branch over the deſolated coun- 
try, and plentiful harveſts crowned the fields that 
had been laid waſte by the ſword of war. 


After Turpilianus had reſided three years in Bri- 


tain he returned to Rome, where he was received 
with the moſt univerſal applauſe. Triumphant 
honours: were decreed him by the ſenate; and the 
Romans were convinced, from N e that 
moderation and lenity were more effectual in ſub- 
duing the Britons, than perſecution and tyranny. 

A. D. 65. Turpilianus was ſucceeded in the 
government of Britain by Trebellius Maximus, 
who, purſuing the ſame plan of conduct with his 
predeceſſor, the Britons were gradually reconciled 
to the laws and cuſtoms of the Romans. But the 
tranquil ſtate of Britain not furniſhing the Roman 
legions with thoſe advantages they had expected, 
they became mutinous, and being encouraged 
by. Roſcius Celius, a profeſſed enemy to Trebel- 
lius, the proprætor was obliged to quir the iſland, 
and fly for protection to Vitellius, who then com- 
manded the Roman army in Germany. 

A. D. 68. About this time the world was de- 
livered of that monſter of nature, Nero, who, 
tired of life, put an end to his own exiſtence. 
During the ſhort reigns of the two ſucceeding 
emperors, Galba and Otho, the Britons conti- 


nued in a perfect ſtate of tranquillity. There was 


— 


not any governor during that period, the Roman 


troops in Britain being commanded by their ſeve- 
ral tribunes, among whom Roſcius Celius aſſumed 
the chief authority, . e 
A. D. 69. On the acceſſion of Vitellius to the 
imperial throne, Vectius Bolanus was ſent to take 
the command of the Roman troops in Britain, 
This governor, being naturally of a quiet and eaſy 
diſpoſition, ſuffered the Britons to live in peace 
and tranquillity, and at the ſame time retained 
the good will of his ſoldiers. He continued to 
govern during the reign of Vitellius, but, on the 
acceſſion of Veſpaſian to the imperial dignity, he 
was recalled, and Petilius Cerealis appointed pro- 
pretor in his ſtede. e ng 
Between the departure of Vectius Bolanus and 
the arrival of Petilius Cerealis, the injured Ve- 
nutius, who was ſtill at the head of the Priebe 
thinking this a favourable opportunity of reveng- 
ing himſelf on the Romans for having eſpouſed 
the part of his wife Cartiſmandua, perſuaded 
them to revolt, and being joined by other nations, 
he made ſeveral attacks upon the Roman territo- 
ries. In theſe attempts he might have proved 
ſucceſsful, had it not been for the unexpected ar- 


rival of the new governor. Cerealis was at once 


an experienced and enterprizing general, and had 
particularly diſtinguiſned himſelf for his military 
abilities on the continent. No ſooner, therefore, 


did he hear of the proceedings of Venutius, than 


he immediately marched againſt him, and, attack 
ing the Britons, defeated them in ſeveral battles; 
nor would he reſt till he had reduced the whole 
country of the Brigantes, which being the moſt 
potent of the Britiſh nation, rendered his name 
a terror to the reſt. | 

A. D. 74. After Cerealis had continued go- 
vernor of Britain about the ſpace of four years he 
was recalled, and Julius asi appointed 

proprætor 


Cup. V. 


which, it might have been expected that he would 
| have made a diſadvantageous figure, in coming 
| after ſuch an illuſtrious general as Cerealis : but 


had ſerved in Britain under Suetonjus and Cere- 


£ | der, the Ordovices ſubmitted themſelves to his 


powerful a commander, they came out of their 
hiding places, and ſued for peace, which was rea- 


ſeſſion of the iſland. 


turned to the northern provinces of the iſland, 


by the errors of his predeceſſors, he made it his 


no freſh cauſe of diſpute might ariſe from their 
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tor in his ſtead. This commander was 
p op aly ſkilled in the art of war; notwithftanding 


he ſupported the dignity of the empire with equal 
capacity, and acquired an equal portion of ho- 
nour, in ſubduing the Silures, who inhabited the 
foreſt of Deane, and the counties of Hereford 
and Monmouth. | | . | 
A. D. 78. Towards the latter end of Veſpa- 
Gan's reign Frontinus was recalled, and his place 
ſupplied by the celebrated Julius Agricola, who 


alis; and particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf, on 


I : 1 
various occaſions, for his great valour and mili- 


tary abilities. 


Soon after the departure of Frontinus from | 


Britain, the Ordovices, or inhabitants of North 


Wales, revolted, and ſurprizing a body of Roman 
cavalry quartered upon their frontiers, cut them 


to pieces. In conſequence of this Agricola, 
who had juſt arrived, immediately aſſembled his 
army, and marched with the utmoſt expedition 
to ſuppreſs an inſurrection that portended the moſt 
dangerous conſequences. As ſoon as the Ordo- 
vices were informed of his approach, they fled to 
their rocks and mountains for ſafety; but theſe 
were of no effectual uſe againſt a commander of 
ſuch conſummate abilities: he routed them from 
plains, drove them from precipices, and purſued 
them through places before deemed inacceſſible. 
Finding, therefore, that neither the obſtructions 
raiſed by art, or perſonal courage, could avail 
againſt the ſuperior {kill of the Roman comman- 


clemency, and peace was once more reſtored in 
that part of the iſland. : N 
A. D. 79. Having ſubjugated the country of 
the Ordovices, Agricola, early in the following 
ſpring, determined to complete the conqueſt of 
Angleſea, which had been begun by Suetonius, 
but who was ſuddenly recalled before he could 
complete his deſign. After carefully ſurveying 
the ſtreight which ſeparates Angleſea from the 
coaſt of Wales, he diſcovered a ford, and com- 
manding his cavalry to ſwim acroſs, they imme- 
diately obeyed his orders, and Ianded on the 
other ſide without the leaſt oppoſition, Intimi- 
dated at the fight of the Romans, the inhabitants 
flew for ſafety to their woods and mountains; but 
reflecting that it would be in vain to oppoſe ſo 


dily granted, and Agricola immediately took poſ- 


Aſter this ſucceſsful expedition, Agricola re- 


where he employed the winter in endeayouring to 
conciliate the affections of the Britons. Prudent 


chief ſtudy to avoid the rocks on which they 
had ſeverally ſplit. He was moderate without 


to reſtrain the licentiouſneſs of his troops, that 


inſolence and oppreſſion. He was ſevere, but 


_—_ _ 


— 


relaxing in the diſtribution of juſtice, liberal 
without profuſion, and though affable to all, his 

dignity was never loſt toahy. He was particularly 
careful to reform the diſcipline of his army, and 
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not cruel. He puniſhed crimes with rigour, but 


often . pardoned faults, The common foldiers 
became modeſt and agreeable, the officers gene- 
rous and humane. He was an inveterate enemy 
to every ſpecies, of corruption. No rigour was 
practiſed in collecting the tribute, no iniquitous 


impoſitions were ſuffered. He coveted not re- 


ſpect when it owed its origin to fear; but che- 
riſhed obedience when it flowed from the heart. 


The Britons were happy under his government; 


and rather revered him as a parent, than feared 
him as a tyrant. They cheriſhed a real attach- 
ment for his perſon, and imitated his conduct. 
From his wiſdom and lenity he was equally reſpec- 
ted both by Britons and Romans, and became the 
favourite object of all parties: ſo that on the de- 
miſe of the emperor Veſpaſian, which happened 


about this period, his ſon Titus, who ſucceeded 


him, confirmed Agricola in the government of 
Britain. : | | 
A. D. 80. Early in the enſuing ſpring Agricola 
proceededto ſubjugate the remaining unſubdued 
provinces, by the political mode of extending the 


{word with one hand; and the olive branch with 


the other; at once menacing the refractory Britons 
with all the horrors of war, and courting them to 
partake of the bleſſings of peace. This prudent 


meaſure had the deſired effect: the alluring argu- 


ments he uſed to invite them to ſubmiſſion proved 
efficacious, and he ſoon prevailed on ſeveral ca- 
pital cities to receive Roman garriſons ; ſo that 
partly by perſuaſion, and partly by his military 
abilities, he ſucceeded wherever he went, and at 


length finiſhed the conqueſt of what is now called, 


England. „ | 
The following winter Agricola employed him- 


ſelf in making farther improvements on the civil 
regulations of the Britons, and took every mea- 
| ſure he could project not only to reconcile them 


to the laws and power of the Roman empire, but 
likewiſe to the Roman cuſtoms, manners and 
arts, To effect this, he erected courts of judica- 
ture, and other public buildings; and by encou- 


raging induſtry, and diſcountenancing ſloth, ex. 


cited a generous rivalry in the exertion of every 
faculty that diſtinguiſhes rational and intelligent 
beings. He erected public academies for the 
inſtruction and education of the ſons of perſons 
of power and property in the liberal arts, by 
which means many of the Britiſh youth diſplayed 
an extraordinary genius for the ſciences, and thoſe 
who before deſpiſed the Roman tongue, and the 
ornamental branch of oratory, now ſtrove to ex- 
cel in reading the beſt authors with propriety and 
elegance. In ſhort, by preferring the riſing ge- 


nius of the Britons to the confirmed abilities of the 


Romans, he prompted the former to ſuch vigo- 
rous efforts in equalling the latter, that at length 
the Roman language, habit, cuſtoms and manners 


univerſally prevailed; ſo that it may be juſtly 


ſaid, to the honour of this great commander, that 
he introduced into the iſland an entire reformation 
in policy and literature, which are the greateſt 
ornaments of every nation throughout the uni- 


| verſe. 


A. D. 81. The following ſpring, which was 


the third year of his adminiſtration, Agricola, 
having ſettled every thing to his ſatisfaction in 
South Britain, reſolved to enter upon new diſco- 
veries, and to explore the northern parts - ery 

| S | iſland. 
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iſland. 
penetrated as far as the frith of the river Tay in 
Scotland, ee all the countries as he 


went, and building forts to ſecure his conqueſts. 
Theſe forts were ſo advantageouſly ſituated, and 


ſo faithfully maintained, that not even one of them 
was ever taken, abandoned or betrayed. They 
were well ſupplied with proviſions, and garriſoned 
with brave and intrepid ſoldiers, who, by occa- 
ſional ſallies, kept the enemy in continual alarms. 

A. D. 82. The fourth year of Agricola's go- 
vernment was principally ſpent in improving the 
conqueſts he had obtained the preceding ſummer. 
He led his army a conſiderable diſtance to the 
northward of the forts he had erected, and ſub- 
dued ſeveral of the ſmaller tribes. Having done 
this, he erected a chain of forts acroſs the iſthmus 
between the Clyde and the Forth, in order to pre- 


vent the incurſions of the Caledonians, a people 
then unſubdued, and governed by a prince of 


great courage and experience. By theſe forts all 
communication between the Britons and Caledo- 
nians vas cut off, by which Agricola was enabled 
to purſue, with more attention, his favourite 
ſcheme of making the Britons fond of the arts and 
manners of the Romans. 

A. D. 83. Agricola, being deſirous of ex- 
tending his conqueſts, and exploring regions yet 
undiſcovered, ſet out for that purpoſe early in the 
enſuing ſpring. He penetrated beyond the 
Frith, and embarking his army on board a fleet 
| equipped for the purpole, failed along the weſ- 
tern coaſts of Scotland, took a view of divers 
iſlands diſperſed in the Atlantic and Caledonian 

Teas, landed in ſeveral places, and, in different 
_ ertgagements, - defeated the clans who took up 


arms in defence of their country. In this expe- | 
dition he took a ſurvey of Ireland, projected a 


plan for invading it, and afterwards tranſmitted 
to Rome a computation of the number of torces 
that might effect its conqueſt: nay, he even pro- 
ceeded lo far as to quarter his troops in that part 
of Britain which 1s oppoſite to the Iriſh coaſt. 
But he was prevented from carrying his deſign 
into execution by the envy and jealouſy of Do- 


mitian, who had then, on the death of Titus, 


ſucceeded to the imperial dignity. 


The proceedings of Agricola greatly alarmed 
the Caledonians, who immediately raiſed a very 


powerful army, in order to oppoſe the invader of 
their country. The Roman general, being in- 
formed of their intentions, ordered his fleet to 
ſail along the coaſt, while he himſelf marched 
forward at the head of his army, in order to en- 
gage them. 

The Caledonians were headed by Galgacus, a 
prince admired for his military abilities, and, hav- 
ing ſerved under the Romans, was no ſtranger to 
their method of making war. His troops were 
greatly ſuperior in number to thoſe of Agricola, 
in conſequence of which, when the latter arrived, 
he divided his army into three ſeparate bodies, 
that he might not be ſurrounded by their num- 
bers, or circumvented by their ſuperior know- 
ledge of the country. 

Galgacus, finding his defign of ſurrounding 
the Roman army fruſtrated, immediately formed 


his forces into one body, and ſurprizing in the 


night the ninth legion, which lay at a diſtance 
from the army, attacked them with the utmoſt 


In conſequence of this determination he 


minds. 


impetuoſity. Intelligence of this being made 
known to Agricola, he immediately diſpatched a 
reinforcement of light armed troops to their af. 


| fiſtance, the appearance of whom intimidated the 


enemy, and animated with freſh vigour the de. 
ſpairing legion, who were on the very point of 
being cut to pleces. 
have willingly retired, but as they were ſoon ſur. 
rounded by the Romans, they found themſelves 
obliged to maintain the battle, which was fought 
for ſome time with equal obſtinacy on both ſides. 
At length the palm of victory was wreſted from 
the Caledonians, great numbers of whom were 
killed, and the reſt fled for ſhelter to the adjacent 
woods and mountains, whither the Romans did 
not think it prudent to purſue them. | 
Though the Caledonians were defeated, they 
were far from being diſpirited: they imputed 


their overthrow rather to unforeſeen accidents than 


to the valour of the Romans, and reſolved once 
more to try the event of another battle. For this 


purpoſe they ſent all their wives and children 
into their fortified towns, and aſſembled an army 


ſuperior to that which they had firſt brought into 
the field. But before they were ready to march 
againſt the enemy, the ſeaſon was too far ad- 
vanced, and Galgacus put them into winter quar- 
ters to be ready againſt the enſuing campaign. 

A. D. 84. Agricola was not to be intimidated 
by any meaſures that could be purſued by Gal- 
gacus. Early in the ſpring he renewed his mili- 


tary operations, by ſending his fleet before him, 


with orders to land occaſionally in different places, 


and ſpread the alarm along the coaſt of Scotland; 
while he himſelf marched at the head of his army 
to the Grampian hills, on which he found the 


Caledonians poſted, to the number of 30,000, 
commanded by their prince Galgacus. 

As ſoon as the Caledonian leader was apprized 
of the approach of the Roman army, he prepared 


himſelf for battle; and, in order to impreſs the 


Book II. 


The Caledonians would 


minds of his troops with ſpirit and intrepidity, 


he addreſſed them as follows: When I conſider 
the cauſe of this war, and the preſent criſis, I 


have reaſon to preſume that the future happineſs 


and freedom of the whole iſland will date their 
births from this day; for we are the moſt valiant 
of the Britons, ſeated in the remoteſt regions be- 
yond the ken of thoſe nations who are enſlaved 
by the enemy, ſothat your eyes are yet unpolluted, 
and free from the contagion of foreign tyranny ; 


and this ſecret receſs, unknown to fame, has hi- 


therto preſerved us in all the bleſſings of liberty. 
Beyond us 1s no nation, nothing but waves and 
rocks; and on that ſide nothing but the bondage 
and lavery which 1s to be expected from the Ro- 
mans, a people inſatiable in their luſts, and un- 
bounded in their ambition. Thoſe robbers of the 


| world, and ravagers of the univerſe, now the ex- 


hauſted continent can no more furniſh their ra- 
pines, endeavour to rifle the wide ſeas and ocean, 
When they meet with opulent enemies, their cru- 
elty proceeds from avarice; when with che poor, 
it riſes from ambition. The eaſt and weſt, exten- 
five as they are, cannot ſatiate their voracious 
They, and they alone, with equal gree- 
dineſs, graſp at the riches and poverty of all na- 
tions: devaſtations, murders and extirpations, paſs 
with them under the falſe names of empire and 
government ; and they boaſt of eſtabliſhing peace 
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in thoſe provinces the have rendered deſolate. 
Our goods are their tribute, our corn their pro- 


0 * 


viſion, and our bodies their tools for all kinds of 
drudgery. Other ſlaves, whom nature and for- 


tune have deſtined to ſervitude, are nouriſhed by | 
their maſters; but the Britons alone purchaſe their 

own bondage, and maintain and ſupport their op- 
preſſors. Was the courage of our enemies in war 


equal to their debaucheries in peace, we might 
juſtly dread their arms, but their glory is all ow- 
ing to our diſſentions. Our union will diſperſe 
their forces that are gathered out of many nations, 
ſo that one miſcarriage of theirs will diſſolve their 
whole power. In fine, there you ſee tribute and 
ſlavery; here, death or liberty. Therefore let 
us conſider the glory of our anceſtors, and the 
fate of our poſterity.” 1 
This ſpeech had the deſired effect: the Cale- 
donians were animated to a degree of enthuſiaſm, 
and with one voice vowed to be revenged on their 
enemies, or periſh in the attempt. Nor did Agri- 
cola forget to animate his troops with all the ener. 
getic power of Roman eloquence. 


The Caledonian army was diſpoſed in the moſt 


proper manner for ſtriking the enemy with terror, 
by a pompous diſplay of their numbers. The 
firſt line of the infantry was drawn up at the foot 


of the Grampian mountain, and the reſt on the 


aſcent behind, while the cavalry, with the cha- 
riots of war in the front of their line, ſkirted the 
plain beneath. The Romans were drawn up in 
two lines, one behind the other: the firſt conſiſted 
of eight thouſand auxiliary foot and three thou- 
ſand horſe; and the ſecond was made up of the 
Roman legions. 1 

As ſoon as the ſignal was given for engaging, 


both armies began the conteſt with amazing intre- 
pidity. The battle was fierce and obſtinate, and, 


for ſome time, greatly in favour of the Caledonis- 
ans. The Roman general, perceiving the danger, 


quitted his horſe, and, at the head of his legions, 
cloſed upon the enemy, and engaged them ſword 
in hand. This attack determined the iſſue of the 
conteſt. The javelins of the Caledonians, on 


which they chiefly depended, and which they 


darted with the greateſt dexterity, were rendered 
uſeleſs; and their ſwords were too unweildy to be 
uſed with advantage. Unable to ſtand the ſhock 
of the legionary forces, they gave way; and the Ro- 
mans, after penetrating the firſt line, ſoon put the 
whole army into diſorder. The Caledonian horſe 
broke in upon the foot; and though the chario- 
teers drew up among the latter, they were unable 
to make head againſt the enemy, the ranks being 
too thick, and the ground too uneven, for them 
to do much execution. Galgacus uſed his utmoſt 
eftorts to rally his forces, and led them once 


more againſt the enemy; but finding it impoſſi- 


ble to accompliſh his wiſhes, and the day being 
nearly cloſed, he retired, with the ſcattered re- 
mains of his army, into the woods and moun- 
tains, whither Agricola did not think proper to 


follow him. This was a fatal battle to the Cale- | 


enemy to extortion. 


UNDER THE ROMANS. e 


donians, no leſs than ten thouſand being ſlain on 
the field, while the loſs of the Romans did not 
exceed three hundred and fifty. The diſtreſs 


of the unhappy fugitives is not to be deſcribed. 


Driven to deſpair, many of the chieftains maſſa. 
cred their own children, that they might not be. 


| expoſed to the miſeries of want, or violated and 
| enſlaved by the inſulting Romans. The multitude, 


in the firſt tranſport of their phrenzy, ſet fire to 
their habitations, and then concealed themſelves 
in ſolitary cliffs and caves, and in thoſe unſocial 
receſſes bewailed their accumulated misfortunes. 
The ſeaſon being far advanced, the victorious 
Agricola marched back with his army to the ſhire 
of Angus, inhabited by a people called the Ho- 
reſti, who immediately ſubmitted to his govern- 
ment, and delivered hoſtages for their good be- 
haviour. From hence he embarked his forces on 
board the fleet, and failing to the northward, 
landed on the Orkney Iflands, the inhabitants 
of which quietly ſubmitted. He then ordered 
the commander of his fleet to fail round the 
whole coaſt of Britain, which was accordingly 
effected, and at length arriving at the port of 


Sandwich, he then diſembarked his troops, and 


led them into winter quarters. 
The great atchievements of Agricola, inſtead 
of procuring him reſpect and eſteem from his 


royal maſter, not only brought him into diſgrace, 


but even proved fatal to him. The infamous 
Domitian, who then filled the imperial throne, 
grew jealous of the reputation of his general, and 
ordered him to be recalled. This he did under 
pretence of promoting him to the government of 
Syria, but, in reality, that a final period might Be 
put to his. victories. In obedience to Domitian's 


orders, Agricola returned to Rome, where tri- 
umphal honours, and a ſtatue crowned with lau- 
rel, were decreed him by the ſenate. But he 


ſoon fell a victim to the ſupicious fears of the 
cowardly Domitian, who (according to all hiſto- 
rians) found means to take him off by poiſon. 
Thus fell the renowned and accompliſhed Julius 


Agricola, the celebrated governor of Britain. He 


introduced the Roman arts, their language, and 
their luxuries into this iſland ; and ſpread deſolation 
and ſlaughter through an extenſive country, be- 
cauſe the inhabitants refuſed to part with their 
liberties, and tamely ſubmit to the Roman yoke 
of ſlavery. He waded through a ſea of blood to 
crop the laurels of victory, and fell a ſacrifice to 
that ambition which led him on to conqueſt. As 
a general, a governor, and a civil magiſtrate, he 
deſerves the higheſt honours. His talents were 
great, his judgment ſound, and his memory re- 
tentive: he was fruitful in reſources, and intrepid 

in danger; a friend to merit, and an implacable 
But he ſtained his laurels 

wich the blood of a people who never injured 
him, and againſt whom he had noother complaint 
than their being tenacious of their liberties, and 
true friends to their country, 
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The Caledonians demoliſh the forts raiſed by Agricola on the iſthmus between the friths of Clyde and 
. Julius Severus 1s ſent to repel them, but, before he can make the attempt, is recalled ty 
uell a rebellion in Syria. The emperor Adrian arrives in Britain, and builds a wall from Solway 
Þ Lollius Urbicus takes the command in Britain, and eretts a firong wall 
between the friths of Dunbriton and Edingburgh. The Caledonians renew their incurſions, but 
are repulſed by Ulpius Marcellus. A mutiny takes place among the Roman ſoldiers, which is quelled 
by Helotns Pertinax, who is ſucceeded in the government of Britain by Claudius Albinus. The Roman 
empire is greatly diftratted on account of different competitors for the imperial dignity. Septimus Seve- 
rus at length obtains it, and ſends Virius Lupus as propretor to Britam. Lupus makes a peace with 
the Caledonians, who afterwards revolt, and invade the Roman territories. Severus arrives in Bri- 
tain with a powerful army in order to chaſtiſe them. They ſend ambaſſadors to him to ſue for peace, 
which he refuſes to grant. He marches into their country, but meets with many difficulties, and roſes 
many of his troops. He, however, penetrates into the moſt northern extremity of the iſland, and then 
mates a peace with the Caledenians. Strengthens Adrian's wall, and eres ſeveral forts, after which 
He retires to York, and leaves the command of his army to his ſon Caracalla. valed, 
upon which Severus reſolves to take a ſevere revenge, but his deſigns are fruſtrated by the intervention 
of his death. His two ſons, Caracalla and Geta, make peace with the Scots, and then repair with 
their father's remains to Rome, where Caracalla cauſes his brother to be aſſaſſinated. Dioclefian and 
The Franks and Saxons infeſt the coaſts of Britain and 
Gaul, upon which Carauſius, a perſon of mean extraction, but famed for his naval experience, is 
3 them. He proves ſucceſsful, obtains great riches, and forms an alliance with the Bri- 

he emperor Maximian, jealous of his power, ſends a per 
the defign miſcarries, and Carauſius lays claim to the imperial throne. He makes himſelf maſter of 
and then ſails to Britain, where he his proclaimed emperor by the Roman army. Marches 
e Caledonians, whom be defeats in ſeveral engagements, and then makes peace with them, 
Baſely aſſaſſinated by Aleus, one of his principal officers, who had always profeſſed himſelf his moſt 


Forth, 


rith to the river Tyne. 


Maximian become joint emperors of Rome. 


ſent to 
tons. 
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intimate friend. 


XF TER the departure of Agricola from Bri- 
1 tain, nothing material occurred till the firſt 
year of the reign of the emperor Adrian, when 
the Caledonians, having gathered together their 
forces which had been diſperſed on the mountains, 
attacked the Romans with ſome ſucceſs, demo- 
liſhed ſeveral of the forts which Agricola had 
built on the iſthmus between the Forth and Clyde, 
and then returned to their mountains laden with 
booty. 
Intelligence of this irruption being made known 
to the emperor, he immediately diſpatched Julius 
Severus, a commander of great reputation, to 
Britain, in order to check the Caledonians, and 
drive them back into their own country. He 
accordingly arrived, and made the neceſſary pre- 
parations for obeying the imperial mandate; but 
before he could lead his forces againſt the enemy, 
he was recalled, A rebellion had broke out in 
Syria, and Severus, on account of his great mi- 
litary abilities, was thought the only general ca- 
pable of reducing the inſurgents, and reſtoring 
peace to that fertile province, : 
The departure of Severus gave great encou- 
ragement to the Caledonians, who taking ad- 
vantage of his abſence, continued to make farther 
inroads into the Roman territories with ſucceſs. 
Lucius Antoninus, the commander of the Roman 
forces in Britain, marched againſt the inſurgents, 
and a ſmart battle enſued; but the Caledonians 
proved victorious, and Lucius narrowly eſcaped 
with his life. 


A. D. 117. As ſoon as the emperor was in- 


— 


|. 


| with this, he ſoon after followed himſelf, think- 


march of an army through bogs and foreſts in 


mus between the Clyde and Forth. Thinking 


The Caledonians revolt, 


on from Rome to diſpatch him, but 


formed of this defeat, he thought it high time to 
ſend an able oe to head the Roman army, 
and accordingly diſpatched Priſcus Luſcinius into 
Britain for that purpoſe. But not being ſatisfied 


ing his own preſence might ſtrike a greater terror 
into the enemy. 2 

Adrian, having landed ſafely in Britain, pro- 
ceeded as far as York, determined to chaſtiſe the 
Caledonians for their late inſults. But ſome old 
officers, who had ſerved under Agricola, gave 
him ſo dreadful an account of Scotland, and 
painted the difficulties that would attend the 


ſuch ſtriking colours, that the emperor thought 
proper to lay aſide his intended expedition. 

hen the Caledonians firſt heard of the arrival 
of Adrian in Britain, they immediately retired to 
their faſtneſſes in the mountainous parts of their 
country, thinking it imprudent to face the Ro- 
man army headed by the emperor himſelf. As 
Adrian, therefore, found it would be imprudent 
to attempt purſuing them, he reſolved, if poſli- 
ble, to prevent them from making any further in- 
curſions into the Roman provinces. He accord- 
ingly continued his march from York to the forts 
which had been erected by Agricola on the iſth- 


theſe fortifications too remote from the main body 
of the Roman forces, he ordered them to be aban- 
doned, and inſtead thereof erected a wall, or ra- 
ther rampart of earth above eighty miles in length, 
extending from Solway Frith to the north of the 
| river 
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tiver Tyne. In different parts of this rampart, at 
proper diſtances he placed garriſons, and took 
every other neceſſ 
future inroads of the enemy. ae 
After thus providing for the ſecurity of the 
Roman provinces, and the ſafety of his people, 
Adrian next applied himſelf to the removal of ſeveral 
abuſes that had crept into the government, after the 
departure of Agricola, having done which he left 
Britain, and returned to Rome, where he was highly 
honoured by the ſenate, who conferred on him the 
title of Reforer of Britain, | 
A. D. 434 In conſequence of the precau- 
tions taken by Adrian for the ſecurity: of the Ro- 
man provinces in Britain, together with the terror 
which his name ſtruck on the northern inſurgents 
of the iſland, they deſiſted from all farther hoſti- 
hties during his reign ; but no ſooner were they in- 
formed of his death, than, "without knowing the 


rampart in ſeveral parts, and renewed their ravages 
in the Roman | provinces, Intelligence of this 
being ſent. to Rome, the new emperor Antoninus 
Pius immediately diſpatched Lollius Urbicus to 
Britain, in order to chaſtiſe the Caledonians, and 


put a ſtop to their farther depredations. Urbicus | 


ſoon drove them back into their own. country, 
and, to prevent their making any future incurſions, 
he erected a ſtrong wall beyond that built by 
Adrian, extending from the frith of Dunbriton 
to that of Edinburgh, He likewiſe eſtabliſhed' a 
ſtrong camp near it, in which he kept a body 


of forces to defend the wall, and defeat the at- 
tempts of the Caledonians. This wiſe conduct of 


Urbicus procured Antoninus the title of Bri- 
tannicus, though he had never even - ſeen the 
iſland. ; L 


reign of Antoninus Pius no farther . commotions 


took place among the Caledonians, and the 


ſouthern inhabitants continued to enjoy the bleſ- 
ſings of peace. But on the death of Antoninus, 
the Caledonians, thinking it a- favourable oppor- 


tunity, began to prepare themſelves for making 


farther ravages, and for that purpoſe had gathered 


together a very conſiderable army. Theſe pro- 
ceedings being made known to Marcus Aure- 


lius, who ſucceeded to the imperial. throne, he 


immediately ſent over Calpurnius Agricola as pro- 


prætor, in order to reſtore the tranquillity of Bri- 


tain. The governor's endeavours were attended 


with the defired ſucceſs; and he left the inhabitants 


of the ĩſland perfectly reconciled to the Roman go- 


From this period nothing worthy of notice oc- | 
curred in Britain till the dearh of Aurelius, when | 
the face of affairs were greatly altered, and a ge- 
neral commotion took place in the northern parts of | 


the iſland, 5 F 

„A. D. 180. Aurelius was ſycceeded on the 
imperial throne by his ſon Commodus, a youth 
who was famous only for his vices. His indo- 
lence and timidity rendered him contemptible, and 
criminal exceſſes made him an object of deteſta- 


tion. He employed only perſons like himſelf 


in his government, or ſuch as purchaſed their 
places with their wealth. Hence the chief poſts 
were occupied either by thoſe who were inſtru- 
mental to his pleaſures, or had purchaſed them 
at an enormous expence, and therefore fleeced 
No. 4. 


ary precaution for preventing any | 


WW :vilicics of his ſucceſſor, they demoliſhed his 


| | death. 
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thoſe who were under them to re- imburſe them 
ſelves. Hence murmurs and diſcontents aroſe 
among the people, and mutiny and diſorder among 
the ſoldiers. e ee e | 
The Caledonians, being informed of the ſtate of 
affairs at Rome, thought this a very proper 
opportunity for once more attacking the terri- - 
tories of the enemy. They accordingly made a 
breach in the wall which had been built by Lol- 


lius Urbicus (though generally called that of An- 


toninus) and falling on the Roman garriſon in 
one of the principal forts, cut them entirely to 
pieces. The troops in the contiguous ſtations 
were ſo alarmed at this that they immediately 
abandoned them, and the invaders, being ſuf- 
fered to purſue their inroads without reſiſtance, 
filled the whole country with terror and devaſta- 
tion. 8 | | 

A. D. 183. As ſoon as Commodus was in- 
formed of the ravages and ſucceſs of the Caledo- 
nians, he immediately diſpatched Ulpius, Mar- 
cellus, a general of great reputation, to take the 
command in Britain, and chaſtiſe the inſolence of 
the northern invaders. On his arrival he found the 
Roman diſcipline ſunk into a ſtate of ſloth and 
licentiouſneſs: the hardy veterans were become 
effeminate, and much fonder of the couch of in- 
dolence, than the honours which reſult from a 
vigorous campaign. Ulpius ſaw the neceſſity 
of reſtoring the ancient diſcipline | before he led 
his forces againſt the enemy; and accordingly 
applying himſelf to the taſk with great aſſiduity, 
his endeavours were ſoon crowned with ſucceſs. 
This difficulty being removed, Ulpius led his 
forces againſt the Caledonians, whom he defeated 


| in ſeveral engagements with prodigious ſlaughter, 
e ee land at length drove them back into their own coun- 
A. D. 162. During the remaining part of the 


try, where, from his prudent management, they 
were obliged to continue quiet during the remainder 
of the reign of Commodus. 

But the glory of this expedition had nearly coſt 
Marcellus his life: the emperor became at once 
jealous and envious of his popularity. Poſſeſſing 


no virtues himſelf, he could not bear them in others, 


as they ſeemed tacit reflections on his own vices, 
His envy, therefore, prompted him to form the 
reſolution of putting Marcellus to death, but, being 
perſuaded that ſuch a ſtep would prove prejudicial 
to himſelf, he at length conſented only to deprive 
him of his government. 

A. D. 186. Some time after the recall of Mar- 


cellus from Britain, a mutiny broke out among 


the Roman troops, who openly renounced their 
allegiance co Commodus. To quell this dange- 
rous commotion the - emperor imprudently ſent 
his favourite Perennis to Britain, who, inſtead of 
appealing, purſued the very method moſt likely 
to increaſe the general diſcontent. He removed 
the veteran officers, placed his own creatures in 
their ſtead, and treated the whole army with the 
* moſt unexampled ſeverity. Theſe proceedings 
diverted the reſentment of the troops from the 
emperor to himſelf, and induced them unanimouſly 
to accuſe him of high treaſon. Commodus be- 
lieved, or pretended to believe, the allegation, and, 


| happy to find the ſtorm turned another way, 


delivered his favourite up to the diſcretion of the 


| enraged ſoldiery, who immediately ſacrificed him 


to their revenge by putting him to an ignominious 


K A. D. 
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glory loſt its force. | 


A. D. 187. But the fall of this miniſter was 
not ſufficient to appeaſe the diſcontent of the army 
in Britain: the grievances they complained of 
ſtill remained, and- they even conſulted about chu- 
ſing a new emperor. In order to quell theſe 
diſturbances, and bring the ſoldiers back to 
their duty, Helvius 
Britain. He was a man 
talents, but the buſineſs he had to do was of a very 
difficult nature, and he found the attempt almoſt 
impracticable. On his firſt arrival, the Roman 
troops, tired of being governed by ſuch a wretch 
as Commodus, offered him the ſovereignty, but he 
rejected their offer with diſdain, and proceeding 
with too great ſeverity againſt the mutineers, 
they were ſo highly exaſperated, that one of the 
legions openly revolted, a tumult enſued, and 
many were killed. But notwithſtanding this, 
Pertinax afterwards ſurmounted every difficulty, 
brought the army to ſubmiſſion, and reſtored 
tranquillity to the province. His ſeverity towards 
the mutineers, however, raiſed ſuch an unconquer- 
able hatred among the ſoldiery, that he was ſome 


time after recalled at his own requeſt, and 


Claudius Albinus, a general of great courage 
and military abilities, appointed proprætor in his 
ſtead. | | 1 

A. D. 193. After the appointment of Clau- 


dius Albinus to the government of Britain, the 


Roman empire was, for ſome time, in a diſtracted 
ſtate from internal commotions. On the death 
of Commodus (who was poiſoned by his concu- 
bine Martia) different pretenders to the impe- 
Jial throne ſtarted up, and every part of the em- 


pire became a dreadful ſcene of blood and flaugh- 


ter. Violence and oppreſſion uſurped the ſeat of 


| Juſtice, and anarchy erected her throne in the then 


capital of the world, The affairs of Britain were 


diſregarded in this general confuſion, and the | 


Roman forces in the iſland became debilitated by 


luxury. The hardy veterans ſlumbered on the 


couch of indolence, and the deſire of acquiring 
A. D. 197. Among the different competitors 
for the imperial dignity was Septimus Severus, 
who was at length choſen emperor by the general 
voice of the people at Rome. But notwithſtand- 
ing this he was fearful of the power of Claudius 


Albinus, proprætor of Britain, who, by his wiſe 
was univerſally beloved by the | 
In order there- 

fore, to remove fo great an obſtacle, Severus ſent 

Heraclitus to ſucceed him in the government; 

but Albinus knowing himſelf to be ſecure in the 
affections of the army, abſolutely refuſed to reſign 
In confequence of this Severus 
determined to take him off by poiſon, and accord- 
ingly diſpatched aſſaſſins into Britain to put the 
horcid deed into execution. But Albinus being 
apprized of the ſcheme, cauſed the aſſaſſins to be 
ſeized, and, by torture, drew from them an ample 


adminiſtration, 
whole inhabitants of the iſland. 


lis command. 


confeſſion of the whole affair. 


Albinus was now declared emperor by the 
Roman army in Britain, in conſequence of which 
he aſſumed the title of Cæſar, and immediately | 
declared war againſt Severus, fully reſolved, if 
poſſible, to puniſh him for his treachery. Hav- 
ing embarked his forces, he paſſed over to the 
continent of Gaul, and advanced as far as Lyons, 
where he was met by Severus at the head of a 


Pertinax was ſent into 
poſſeſſed of very great | 


i} 
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Roman army, whoſe minds he had by falſe re. 
lations, highly exaſperated againſt Albinus. The 
battle was begun with great fury, and continued 
a long time with doubtful | fucceſs ; the | Britiſh 


troops charged with ſuch impetuoſity that Seve- 


rus had like to have been worſted, but his gene- 
ral Lætus, coming up with a freſn body of men 
changed the fortune of the day, and Albinus, 
ſeeing his legions routed, and the battle irre- 
trievably loſt, fell upon his own ſword, and pe- 


By this deciſive battle, Severus became ſole 
maſter of the Roman empire, in conſequence of 
which he immediately diſpatched Virius I. upus 
into Britain with the title of proprætor, in order 
to oppoſe any attempts that might be made by the 


Caledonians on the Roman territories, which were 


then in a weak condition, on account of the num- 
ber of troops carried to the continent by Albinus. 


To ſtrengthen his power, and to make himſelf 


more ſecure on the imperial throne, Severus, while 


he remained at Gaul, divided the Roman territories 


in Britain into two parts or provinces, namely, 
the northern and the ſouthern, the former of 


which he conferred on Lupus, and the latter on 


Heraclitus. eat 4 5 0 id 

Lupus, on his arrival in Britain, found- th 
Caledonians a very powerful people; they had 
been joined by the Meatæ, who inhabited the diſ- 


\ 


trict between the walls of Antoninus and Adrian, 


and had made ſeveral incurſions into the Roman 


' provinces. Lupus, not thinking his forces ſuffi- 


ciently numerous to engage this confederate army, 
reſolved not to hazard a battle; and in order to 
procure a peace with the Caledonians he made 
them a preſent of a ſum of money, under pre- 


tence of redeeming ſome Roman captives then in 


The articles of the treaty being ſigned, all 
commotions ſubſided for ſeveral years, till at 
length the North-Britons, tired of a ſtate of inae- 


tivity, or availing themſelves of the ſupineneſs 


and luxury which ſuch a ſtate had brought upon 


the Roman army, again invaded their territories, 


thereby breaking the treaty they had made with 


Lupus. Alarmed at theſe proceedings, the two 
proprætors joined their forces, and marching a- 
gainſt them, made ſeveral -unſucceſsful efforts to 
drive them back to their own country; in conſe- 
quence of which they immediately wrote to the 
emperor, informing him of the abſolute neceſſuy 
there was either of his perſonal preſence, or a 
very formidable re-inforcement, to quell: the in- 
ſurgents, and ſecure the tranquillity of the pro- 
Vine 00 ß p10 ord 
A. D. 207. Though Severus was far advanced 
in life, and at the ſame time greatly afflicted with 
the gout, yet he reſolved to go to Britain in per- 
ſon, conſidering that iſland as one of the moſt 
important provinces belonging to the Roman em- 
pire. He accordingly raiſed a very powerful army, 
and proceeded to Gaul, from whence he ernbarked 
for Britain, taking with him his two ſons, Caracalla 
and Geta. CCC 
The arrival of Severus, who had long been 
diſtinguiſned for his military talents, and the 
powerful army he brought over with him, greati/ 
alarmed the Caledonians. They were fearful of 
the conſequences of his reſentment, and deter- 
-mined, if poſſible, to divert the ſtorm which was 
| | gathering 


ö 
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ing round them. They therefore ſent am- 
28 to him to ſue for peace ; but Severus, 
being determined to humble them by conqueſt, 
detained the ambaſſadors on various pretences 
till he had made the neceſſary preparations for his, 
expedition, and then diſmiſſed them with an equi- 
vocal anſwer. At the Tame time, that he might 
not meet with any obſtruction from the ſouthern 
inhabitants of the iſland, he left his ſon Geta 
with a body of forces in thoſe parts, but took 


ſhare in the dangers and fatigues of the cam- 

„ 2 54 
"I D. 208. The enterpriſing Severus, though 
aged and diſeaſed, now marched. at the head of his 
army into the country of the enemy. His troops, 
indeed, were too numerous for him to fear any 
oppoſition from the Caledonians; but he met 


abounded with mountains, woods and marſhes, ſo 
that his forces underwent the moſt exceſſive fatigue 
without even ſeeing the face of the enemy. In 
their march they were obliged. to cut down woods, 
level hills, make cauſeways acroſs the plains, and 
lay bridges aver rivers, in which laborious work 


ſamuch that they are ſaid to have loſt 15,000 men 
in the arduous undertaking. — _ 7 

barriers, the intrepid Severus determined to march 
through all Caledonia, or North-Britain, and hav- 
ing advanced almoſt to the extremity of the iſland, 
the inhabitants, terrified at his conſummate valour 
and matchleſs perſeverance in toil, made their ſub. 
miſſion, and obtained a peace on condition of lay- 
ing down their arms, n 
Severus, however, well knowing that the Cale- 


1 no longer than they were compelled to it by force, 
"Y ſet about forming a ſtronger barrier between them 
> and the Roman province. Accordingly , he or- 
A dered Adrian's wall to. be faced with ſtone, forts 
n to be erected at proper diſtances, and the whole to 
5, be finiſhed in the moſt firm and ſubſtantial manner. 
h Having taken theſe precautions, he retired to 
0 York, leaving the command of his army to his 
1 ſon Caracalla. On his arrival at that city he aſ- 
0 ſumed the title of Britannicus Maximus, and had 
5 a medal ſtruck on the occaſion, with this inſcrip- 
be tion: FunpaTor Pacis, that is, The Founder of 


Peace. 2 . 8 

A. D. 209. Caracalla, with whom Severus had 
left the command of the army, was a prince of 
the moſt profligate diſpoſition, and had been more 
than once engaged in conſpiracies againſt his fa- 


ed ther's life. While his father was at York, he 
KY made the moſt arbitrary uſe of his authority, and 
"a exaſperated the ferocious North Britons to break 
oſt the peace they had ſo lately concluded. He ſuf- | 
| fered his ſoldiers to make incurſions beyond the 


wall, and to treat the inhabitants with the greateſt 
inſolence and cruelty. Incenſed at theſe repeated 
acts of tyranny, and deſirous of recovering their 
former independence, the Caledonians had again 
Tecourſe to arms, and ſeverely retaliated on every 
Roman ſoldier, who ventured beyond the wall, 
the miſeries their countrymen had ſuffered from the 
Cruel Caracalla. 1 

As ſoon as Severus heard of this revolt (not 
nowing the cauſe from whence it originated) he 


with him his eldeſt ſon Caracalla, that he might 


with difficulties he did not expect. The country 


they met with great danger as well as fatigue, in- 


But notwithſtanding theſe almoſt inſuperable 


= donians would obſerve the conditions of the treaty 
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emperor Gordian. 


39% 


was incenſed to ſuch a pitch of indignation againſt 


the North-Britons, that, infirm and diſeaſed as he 


was, he immediately left Vork, with a full reſo- 


lution of ſeverely wreaking his vengeance on the 
revolters. On his arrival at the camp, he ha- 


rangued the ſoldiers on the inconſtancy and perfidy 


of the Caledonians, whom, in a verſe of Homer, 
he exhorted them to extirpate, without paying any 
diſtinction either to age or ſex, 280 

Severus having, by this harangue, inflamed the 
minds of the ſoldiers againſt the Caledonians, in- 
veſted Caracalla with the command of the expe- 


| dition, and, being exceeding weak with his in- 


firmities, immediately returned to York. He did 
not, however, live to ſee his cruel orders carried 
into execution: his diſtemper daily increaſed, and 
he ſoon after fell a victim to its power in the 67th 
year of his age, after having preſided in Britain for 
the ſpace of three years. | mg: £5 
As ſoon as Caracalla heard of his father's death, 
inſtead of proſecuting the war againſt the Caledo- 


| nians, in , obedience to the orders of Severus, he 
Immediately renewed the peace with them and their 


confederates ; and having received hoſtages for the 
performance of articles, he retired, with his forces, 


into the ſouthern parts of the iſland. 


Severus had bequeathed the empire jointly to his 
two ſons, and the ſoldiers paid an entire ſub- 
miſſion to his will, by readily taking the oath of 
fidelity to both. But the manners of the Britons 
were not ſufficiently poliſhed to render their coun- 
try a. pleaſing retreat to perſons long acquainted 
with the luxuries of Rome, and Caracalla, with 
his brother, jointly reſolved to leave the iſland. 
Accordingly, taking with them their father's 
aſhes, they repaired to the capital of the empire, 
and depoſited the remains of Severus in the tomb 
of Adrian. % 5 Fn 

A. D. 211. Caracalla's great ambition, was to 
reign alone, and he had concerted many ſchemes 


| for obtaining his wiſhes long. before he left the 


iſland. On his arrival at Rome he determined, 
at all events, to be ſole monarch of the empire, 
but as the ſenate. knew it was conjunctively left 


| between him and his brother; he was ſenſible he 


could not obtain the throne by any legal mea- 
ſures: He therefore, actuated by the moſt furious 
ambition, reſolved to gratify his deſires at the ex- 
pence. of his brother's life, and accordingly, having 
hired perſons for the purpoſe, . cauſed him to be 
aſſaſſinated. TY . 
From the departure of Caracalla to the reign of 
Diocleſian, we can trace but few, and thoſe very 
imperfect accounts, of the ſtate of this iſland. The 
few facts that are collected derive their authenticity 


from coins and inſcriptions that have been ſound in 


different parts of England. From theſe it appears 
that in the reign of Gordian III. Mæcilius Fuſcus 
commanded in Britain, where he repaired the bar- 


racts and arſenals which had fallen into decay; that 


two years after this event, Cneius Lucilianus the 
proprætor built a bath, with an exchange or por- 
tico; and that Nonius Philippus was governor of 
the iſland in the year that preceded the death of the 


A. D. 242. During the reign. of Gallienus, 
who ſucceed Gordian, we learn, that there was 
a general revolt of the Roman troops, and that 
no leſs than thirty tyrants ſprang up from the 
corruption - of his government, Six of theſe, 

ep namely 


r. 


„ 
namely, Lollianus, Victorianus, Poſthumus, the 
elder and younger Tetricus, with Morius, ſeem 
to have declared for themſelves in this iſland; at 
leaſt the number of their coins found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Colcheſter greatly encouraged this 

TLonjecture; and Porphyry the philoſopher, who 

lived in thoſe times, calls Britain a ſoil fruitful in 
tyrants. - 05 185 e 

A. D. 284. At the time Diocleſian acceded 

to the imperial dignity the Roman empire was 
in the utmoſt ſtare of confuſion, in conſequence 
of which he admitted Maximian, his adopted ſon, 
as a partner on the throne. Dioclefian himſelf 
had acquired the higheſt reputation as a ſoldier, 
and had acquitted himſelf with great political ſa- 
gacity in the civil parts of government. Indeed, 
* he might ſingly have ſupported the weight of go- 
vernment with honour to himſelf and advantage to | 


n 


his country; but from the then confuſed ſtate of the 


empire, he manifeſted the greateſt prudence in pro- 
_ curing the aſſiſtance of Maximinian, who, though 
not poſſeſſed of equal accompliſhments with him- 
ſelf, had both courage and activity, which were 
then of greater uſe to the public than virtues more 
delicately illuſtrious. . . | 
A. D. 286. The anarchy and confuſion which 
now prevailed 1s not to be deſcribed, The conti- 
nent was filled with rebels, and the ſeas covered | 
with pirates. The coaſts of Britain and Gaul were 
- infeſted with the fleets of the Franks and Saxons, 
who landed in various parts, and committed the 
moſt horrid depredations. Theſe diſorders called 
for an immediate remedy ; and one Carauſius, 
a perſon of mean extraction, but famous for his 
courage and experience at ſea, was appointed to 
the command of the Roman fleet, in order to 
put a ſtop to the ravages of the pirates. His ſta- 
tion was near Boulogne, a port well ſituated for 
making him acquainted with the coaſts, har- 
bours, and the inhabitants of Britain. He punc- 
tually executed his commiſſion with reſpe& to 


his ſucceſs to his own advantage. He took a 
great number of prizes from the invaders, but 
neither made reſtitution to thoſe who had been 


plundered, nor remitted any part of the booty | 


to the imperial treaſury; nay, it was obſerved, 
that he never attacked the pirates till after they 
had plundered the coaſts, and then intercepted 
them when they were laden with the ſpoils of the 
country. e re 
As riches and power generally extend the opera- 
tions of an enterpriſing man, ſo was it with 
Carauſius. He found himſelf the indiſputable 
ſovereign of the ſea, and determined, if poſſible, 
to wreſt the imperial ſceptre from the hands of the 
_ conjunctive emperors. He therefore redoubled his 


attention to increaſe his navy, enlarged his riches 


from the ſpoils of the pirates, and the better to 
further his deſign, formed a ſtrict alliance with the 
Britons. | 
The emperors Diocleſian and Maximian, a- 
larmed at the power, and exaſperated 'at the con- 
duct of Carauſius, diſpatched a perſon from Rome 
with a commiſſion to aſſaſſinate him. But the 
attempt miſcarried, the aſſaſſin was diſcovered, 
and Carauſius, in conſequence thereof, deter- 
mined to publiſh his claim to the imperial ſceptre. 


This reſolution was highly approved 'of by the 


_—_— 
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he had no ſooner finiſhed the fortifications of Boy- 


— 


ſeveral engagements, and drove them back into 
their own country with conſiderable loſs. Having 
putting a ſtop to the depredations of the Franks 
and Saxons, but he converted the conſequences of 


aſſault, and fortified the place as an occaſional 


vigilant enemy, he made peace with them on very 


contribute to the ſtrength he had already ac- 


| nominal emperor at Rome, but real monarch in 


Book II. 
officers of his fleet, who -unanimouſly declared 
that they would ſupport him to the laſt extre- 
mity. We e ee e 1 ARR 

Encouraged by theſe aſſurarices, Carauſius made 
his firſt attempt on Boulogne, which he took by 


retreat. But his chief hope and confidence were 
placed on Britain. The ſituation, as an iſland, 
rendered it impregnable to all but a maritime 
force, and his navy was ſuperior to any fleet the 
Romans could bring againſt him. Accordingly, 


logne than he immediately failed with his whole 
fleet to the Britiſh coaſt, where he had no ſooner 

landed than he was proclaimed emperor, not 

only by the whole navy, but likewiſe the Britons, 

and all the Roman troops then quartered in the 

iſland. s „ 

In conſequence of this favourable reception, 

Carauſius became poſſeſſed of the whole Roman 

province as far as the wall of Antoninus, which 
he immediately ordered to be repaired and en- 

larged. His next conſideration was to ſtrengthen 

his navy, to effect which he entered into a treaty 

of alliance with the Franks and Saxons, where- 

by it was agreed, that in caſe he ſhould be at- 

tacked by the Romans, they ſhould immediately 

ſend a powerful fleet to his aſſiſtance. He like- 
wiſe enliſted a great number of their troops, whom - 
he ſent to garriſon Boulogne, which he furniſhed 

with every kind of article neceſſary to endure a 
A. D. 2879. While Carauſius was thus em- 
ployed, the Scots and Pitts, imagining that the 
Britons were unable to defend their country with- 
out the aſſiſtance of the Romans, began to make 
incurſions into the Engliſh territories. Intimation 
of this being given to- Carauſius, he immediatel 

marched againſt the invaders, defeated them in 


thus ſignalized his courage, and convinced the 
Caledonians that he was at once a powerful and 


advantageous terms, hoping thereby to unite the 
whole power of the-iſland, and render abortive any 
attempt that might be made againft him by the 
imperial armiey/of Rome. | 
The prudent meaſures taken by Carauſius ren- 
dered him exceeding formidable, and he became 
at once the object of hatred and reſentment in the 
eyes of the two emperors. They would, indeed, 
have willingly eclipſed his power, but the affairs 
of the empire were ſo very tottering and preca- 
rious, that neither Dioclefian nor Maximian were 
able to deſttoy the acquiſitions he had made, or 
prevznt him from taking ſuch ſteps as might 


quired. Some faint preparations of reſiſtance, 
were, indeed, made by Maximinian, and Carau- 
ſius was proclaimed a pirate and a traitor to his 
country; but neceſſity ſoon compelled them to lay 
aſide all hoſtile intentions, and to ſign a treaty of 
of peace, by which the two emperors conſented 
that Carauſius ſhould enjoy one third of the im- 
perial digmty. KA. EL e 

This conceſſion not only rendered Carauſius 
Britain; and it muſt be acknowledged, if he ac- 


quired his power by indirect means, he employ: 
- 4 | 7 
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it to laudable purpoſes. The Britons” were no 
longer ſubject to the Roman power ; they paid 
obedience only to their own ſovereign, and the 
laws of their country. Juſtice and equity were 
| diſperſed with an even hand; the commerce of the 
kingdom was encouraged ; and the Britiſh ſeas 
were cleared of pirates. | ' 

A. D. 289. The two emperors Diocleſian and 
Maximian, deſpairing of ever being able to re- 
duce Carauſius, reſigned the government into 
the hands of their two ſons-in-law Maximinian 
Galerius and Conſtantius Chloris. Theſe two 
princes, being of a courageous and enterprizing 
diſpoſition, reſolved not only to diveſt Carauſius 
of being a ſharer in the imperial dignity, but 
likewiſe to eclipſe his power as governor of Bri- 
tain, They accordingly applied themſelves to 
raiſing forces by ſea and land, the former of which 
was conſigned to Conftantius, and the latter to 
Maximinian. IP | 

While Conſtantius was employed in fitting out 
his fleet, which he collected from the magazines on 
the Rhine, Maximinian having raiſed a conſider- 
able army, marched to Boulogne, where Carauſius 
was then in perſon. On his arrival he immedi- 
ately laid ſiege to the place; but as the ſea was 
open before it, Carauſius defended hirnſelf with 
very little difficulty, and thereby convinced his 


befieging the place would be to no purpoſe. To 
remove this obſtacle, Conſtantius, having ar- 
rived with his fleet, determined to block up' the 
port, which he effected by raiſing a bank of ſtone ; 
ſo that Carauſius had no other reſource to prevent 
falling a ſacrifice, than by forcibly cutting his 


% 9. 


ce way through the Roman camp. This, by taking 
on the advantage of a dark night, he effected at 
ly the head of a few ſoldiers, and embarking on 


—_— board a ſmall veſſel, landed fafely- in Britain, 
where he had both a numerous fleet, and a powerful 


enemies that while he had this advantage, their 
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In the mean time Maximinian made himſelf 
maſter of Boulogne, while his confederate Con- 
ſtantius, not having a ſufficient fleet to purſue 
Carauſius, collected ſhips from every part of his 
dominions, and ſtationed ſtrong ſquadrons on the 


coaſts of Britain, Spain, and Gaul, to prevent the 


allies from joining the fleet of the intrepid Ca- 
rauſius. Having taken this precaution he failed 
with the reſt of his fleet to meet the Franks, whom 


| he ſo totally defeated, and purſued his victory ſo 


cloſely, that ſcarcea ſingle veſſel eſcaped. He then 
proceeded againſt the Cauci and Friſians, two 


other nations in alliance with Carauſius, whom he 


likewiſe ſubdued, and tranſplanted into remote 
countries. i A | 

A. D. 293. Carauſius was no ſtranger to the 
proceedings of Conſtantius. He knew his deſign, 
and took the moſt prudent meaſures he could to 
render it abortive. He collected his fleet, and 
ſtationed troops in every part of the iſland where 
the Romans could hope to land their forces: and 


as a farther ſecurity he kept ſmall veſſels continu- 
| ally cruizing on the coaſt of Gaul, in order to 


give him the moſt early intelligence of the ap- 
pearance of the enemy. But while he was thus 
preparing for the ſafety of his kingdom, he was 
baſely aſſaſſinated by Alectus, one of his principal 
officers, and who had always profeſſed himſelf his 
moſt attached friend. Thus fell the courageous 


and enterpriſing Carauſius, who, from the few 
particulars that are recorded of his life, appears 
| to have been as ſucceſsful as he was ambitious, as 
bold as he was powerful, and as fit to command 


as he was ready to execute. To him we owe 
the firſt dawnings of our naval power; from his 
conduct we were firſt apprized of our natural 
ſtrength as an iſland, and from his example we 
have learned to ſet all the powers of the continent at 
defiance, - 5M OE on wr 
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en Aleflus aſſumes the government of Britain. Engages the Romans, but is defeated * Conſtantius gains 
pi the aſfections of the Britons, who conſider him as the deliverer of their country, He 
t 


airs ions of the Scots and Pifts, He is detęſted 


| taken priſoner, and 
y of the 2 


" HY Roman empire, in conſequence of which t 
Im- Caledonians. They app 
called, and the Romans totally abandon the iſla 


HE treacherous Ale&us, after having baſe- 
ly aſſaſſinated Carauſius, took the govern- 
ment of Britain into his own hands: but he did 
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dies at York, and is ſuc- 


ceeded by his ſon 2 urnamed the Great, who divides the iſland into four governments, He dies, and 
leaves the empire to his three ſons. Conſtans his ſecond ſon comes over to Britain, in order to repel the incur- 
his ſubjects, and at length | 
uſurps the imperial dignity. He goes over to the continent, and engages Conſtantius, but is defeated, and puts 
an end to his own life. The Britons are greatly oppreſſed by one Paulus, a notary, who ts burnt alive "i 
of Julian, the ſucceſſor of Conſtantius. The Scots and Pitts renew their incurſions, and commit themoſt horrid 
ravages, in conſequence of which the emperor Valentinian ſends Theodoſius into Britain, who ſoon routs them, 
and reſtores peace to the iſland, On the death of Valentinian his fon Gratian accedes to the imperial dignity, 
| but being ſenſible of his own defects, takes Magnus Theodoſius as I in the government, 
_ the propretor of Britain, attempts to obtain the imperial throne, a 
deſerting him, he flies to Lyons, and is there aſſaſſinated. Maximus then engages Theodoſius, but is defeated, 
to death, Theodoſus ſends Cryſanthus into Britain, to put a ſtop to the ravages of 
ians, which he effects; and 8 peace to the iſland. Great commotions take place in the 
| e Britons are deſerted, and again diſtreſſed by the inroads of the 
ly to the emperor for Hence, which is granted, but at length the legions are re- 


to death 


order 


Maximus, 
marches againſt Gratian, whoſe troops 


not long enjoy the fruits of his villany. Being 


at once ambitious and cruel, he was deteſted by 
the Britons, who paid him obedience only from 


fear 
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by Magnentius, who s 


wanted capacity to avoid it. 
navy, indeed, but not for the defence of his coun- 
try. He employed his maritime forces rather as | 


Ie 
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fear, and were ds to join the Romans whenever | 
they ſhould appear to diſpute his uſurped authority. 
Alectus was not inſenſible of the danger, but he 


a pirate than a prince, and inſtead of protect- 
ing deſtroyed the. trade of his. ſubjects, by cutting 


off all intercourſe between Britain and the conti- 


nent. > 


As ſoon as Conſtantius heard of the proceed. | 


ings of the uſurper Alectus, and the injuries ſuſ- 
tained by his ſubjects in conſequence thereof, he 
redoubled his efforts to colle& a fleet ſufficiently 
powerful to engage him. This he effected in a 
very ſhort time, and embarking his forces at Gaul, 
ſet ſail from the coaſt of Britain. 

Alectus having received intelligence that the 
Roman fleet had left the harbour of Gaul, imme- 
diately ſtood off to ſea in order to intercept them; 
but Conſtantius eluded all his vigilance by means 
of a thick fog, which concealed both fleets from 
the ſight of each other; and the Romans ſafely 


reached the coaſt of Suſſex, where they landed 


without oppoſition, 

As Conſtantius knew it would be impoſſible 
to defend his fleet from the attacks of the enemy, 
after his forces were landed, he prudently ſet his 
ſhips on fire. This was conſidered by the Britons 
as a moſt magnanimous act: they were ſatisfied 
in their minds that Conſtantius was determined 
ro conquer or periſh, and therefore flocked 


from all quarters to his ſtandard, imploring 
his protection againſt the tyrant of their coun- 


try. 

The naval power of Alectus was far W 
to that of Conſtantius, but he wanted prudence to 
make a proper uſe of that advantage. 
doned the only acquiſitions that rendered him for- 
midable, and madly determined to meet the Roman 
army on the land. He accordingly diſembarked 
his forces, which were principally compoſed of 
Franks and foreigners, who were ſtrangers to mili- 
tary diſcipline, and held in the greateſt deteſtation 
by the Britons. Theſe he led againſt the Roman 
veterans, and raſhly engaged that part of the army 
under the command of Aſclepiodotus, captain of 
the guards of Conſtantius. From the great ſupe- 
riority of a well- diſciplined force to a band of law- 
leſs robbers, the conteſt was of ſhort duration; 
the troops of Alectus were ſoon routed, and the 
tyrant, giving up all as loſt, ruſned into the thickeſt 

art of the Roman army, and was cut to pieces, 
while a terrible ſlaughter was made among his 
foreign mercenaties. 

A party of the Franks who had Al the ge- 
neral ſlaughter, marched directly to London, plun- 
dered the city, and fell down the river in veſſels 
loaded with the ſpoils chey had taken. They were 
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* It is is generally ſuppoſed that what principally induced 
Conſtantius to fix his reſidence in Britain was, the great at- 
tachment he had for the celebrated Helena, the mother of 
Conſtantine the Great, who ſucceeded him in the empire. 
According to ſome authors this lady was a native of Col- 
cheſter, while others affirm ſhe was the daughter of Collus, 

king of the Cumbrian Britons, who inhabited the countries 
between the two walls built by Severus and Antoninus. But 
whatever may have been her family or country, ſhe was cer- 
tainly a Briton, and a woman poſſeſſed of the molt diſtinguiſhed 


accompliſhments. She had long Fee the heart of Con- | 


He increaſed his 


_ 


He aban- | 
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however, met in their paſſage 


defeated, the booty they had taken was recovered, 
and the greater part of them put to the ſword. 
In the mean time Conſtantius was received oh 


with enjoying peace and tranquillity, Nor were 
they, indeed, miſtaken. - Conſtantius ſoon gave 
them ſufficient proofs of his great clemency, jul- 


tice and diſcretion, and how deſirous he was to 
render them a happy people. 
general pardon to all who. had been concerned 
in the late revolt, and ordered reſtitution: to be 
made to thoſe who had ſuffered on the occaſion. 


He diſpenſed juſtice with impartiality, and per- 


commerce, ſubdued ſome northern nations; who 


from the empire. Theſe judicious proceedings 
rendered Conſtantius dear to the Britons ; they con- 
ſidered him as the deliverer of their country, and 


At this time the city of London was dennis 


riches: it was the center of commerce, and the 
reſidence of many wealthy merchants. Conſtan- 
tius was pleaſed with | theſe improvements, and 
thinking the iſland - worthy his particular notice, 
he took up his reſidence in. the metropolis, where 
he directed his attention towards cultivating the 
aus merit of a people who conſidered him as their 
ather.“ 

A. D. 306. The wiſe and equitable admin 
ſtration of Conſtantius was productive of peace 


and tranquillity to his ſubjects; and accordingly 
Britain enjoyed uninterrupted repoſe till his death, 


which happened at York, in the 17th year of his 
reign. His ſon Conſtantine (afterwards ſurnamed 
the Great) no ſooner heard of his indiſpoſition, than 
he left Rome, and arrived at York juſt time enough 
to perform the laſt offices of his father, who ap- 
pointed him his ſucceſſor on the imperial throne; a 


mediately declared him emperor. 
The firſt ſtep taken by Conſtantine, after his 
acceſſion to the imperial dignity, was, to march 
againſt the Scots and Picts, who (as their uſual 
cuſtom was when they thought the imperial dig- 
nity uſurped or unſettled by vacancies, factions, 
or foreign diſputes) had made ſeveral inroads 
into 
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ſtantius, with whom de- was r in marriage, though he 
had, for reaſons of ſtate, been obliged to repudiate her, on 
his taking to wife the daughter of Maximinian, to whom he 
owed his elevation. But notwithſtanding this Helena ftill 
engroſſed his affection, and there is no doubt but it was ſolely 
on her account, that he took up his reſidence in Britain. She 


| was a woman of fo amiable a diſpoſition as to be univerſally 


beloved and admired: The many noble works ſhe carried on 
on her own expence, ſufficiently diſplayed her public ſpirit; 
and her liberality, which at once attracted the love and vene- 
ration of the Britons, was unexampled, 


Book II. 


by a diviſion of the 
Roman fleet which had been ſeparated from the 
reſt by the late fog, and an engagement immedi- 
ately took place, when the Franks being totally 


open arms by the Britons, who being delivered 
from the tyranny of Alectus, flattered themſelves 


He publiſhed a 


mitted the free exerciſe of the Chriſtian religion, 
which had, ſome time before, been planted in the 
iſland. He cleared the ſeas of pirates, reſtored 


had declared themſelves independent during the late 


troubles, and recovered the whole province of 
Britain, after it had been ten years diſmembered 


forgot that they were again fa to the power 
of the Romans. 


with many elegant ſtructures, and was become 
conſiderable for its extent, its beauty, and its 


nomination ſo agreeable to the army, that they i im- 
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7 |. the Roman provinces. Theſe he Toon ſub- 
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and drove into their own country, leaving 


_ ſons in the forts of the. walls of Se- 


roper garri 
erus and Antoninus, to prevent any 
WE mts they might be inclined to make of a like 
ceture. NT 


A. D. 311 


n the north, Conſtantine returned to the metro- 
nolis, and immediately raiſed a very conſiderable 
my of Britons. Theſe he joined with his Roman 
ces, and embarking the whole, proceeded to 
aul, where he conquered the Franks, who had 
endered themſelves ſo powerful as to communicate 
eir name to that country, From Gaul he march- 
a with his army into Italy, in order to qppoſe 
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nd was actually in poſſeſſion of Rome. Conſtan- 
WW nc's army was compoſed of 90, ooo foot, and 8000 
orſe, all excellent troops, and himſelf the beſt 
eneral of his time. The greater part of his army 
as formed of Britons, moſt of whom had been 
me time converts to the Chriſtian religion, which 
onſtantine himſelf privately profeſſed, though, 
or political reaſons, he did not think proper, as yet, 
o make publickly known. | 
Confident of ſucceſs, the uſurper Maxentius 
arched with his forces againſt Conſtantine, and a 
eſperate battle enſued, It was preſerved, for 
come time, with great obſtinacy on both fidegy till 
c length victory declared in favour of Conſtantine : 
he troops of Maxentius were routed, great numbers 
iled, among whom was their leader, and the reſt 
t to flight. _ 
Conſtantine now 
dire without a rival, publickly embraced, the 
briſtian religion, which, in all probability, he 
aas prompted to do from the diſtinguiſhed ardour 
e his Britiſh troops, the greater part of whom 
e knew to be of that perſuaſion. He then di- 
ected, his attention towards preſerving peace 
broughout his dominions, which, from the mea- 
ures he took, ariſing from his natural humane and 
eenevolent diſpoſition, was eaſily affected, and he 
dbtained the univerſal good-will and affection of 
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22 ſeverity, the glory of the victory obtained over 
Maxentius, he, with a magnanimity peculiar to 


and reſtored the forfeited eſtates of his moſt ran- 
corous enemies. He recalled thoſe who had been 
exiled by Maxentius, re-eſtabliſhed the ſenate in 
its ancient ſplendourgand authority, and made ſuch 
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tranquillity of Rome, that, on the inſcriptions de- 
dicated to his honour,” he was ſtiled the Deliverer 


Conſtantine the Great. V 

A. D. 315. Having adjuſted all matters on 
the continent to the univerſal ſatisfaction of his 
ſubjects, Conſtantine returned to Britain, where he 


made ſeveral alterations in the government that 
were 


— * 


Juſtice free from auſterit 
by oſtentation. | 
Under ſuch a prince, the bleſſi 
pleaty union and tranquillity were 


” 


oo 


further at- 
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. Having ſettled the commotion | 


axentius, who had aſſumed the imperial dignity, | 


being in poſſeſſion of the em- 


os ſubjects. Inſtead of ſullying, by examples of 


himſelf, pardoned all who had fought againſt him, 


wiſe and effectual regulations to ſecure the peace and 


of the city, the founder of peace, the reſtorer of 
the republic, and univerſally ſaluted by the name of 


roductive of general utility. ' As he had 
ly profeſſed the Chriſtian faith, he now 
adorned his profeſſion of an-inflexible adherence to 

hriſtian principles, evincing throughout his. whole 
conduct a degree of piety unmixed with enthuſiaſm, 
ity, and charity uninfluenced 


ngs of liberty, | 
Gllen among 
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his ſubjects. Neither diſturbances nor inſurrec- 
tions took place during the whole courſe of his 
reign. This, no doubt, was owing to the pru- 
dent alterations he made in the government of 
the iſland, which he divided into four diſtricts, 
viz. Britannia Prima, including the country between 
the Thames and the ſea. Britannia Secunda, com- 
prehending that part which lay weſt of the Severn 
to the Iriſh ſea; Flavia Cæſarienſis, conſiſting of 
Cornwall, Somerſetſhire and part of Wilts and 
Glouceſter; and Maxima Cæſarienſis, which in- 
| cluded the northern counties of England, with Not- 
| tinghamſhire. Derbyſhire, Staffordſhire, and Lin- 
colnſhire. In conſequence of this diviſion, the 
military government of the iſland was inveſted in 
jour perſons, named Prefects, who were appointed 
by the emperor, and whoſe buſineſs was to preſerve 
peace in the reſpective diſtricts to which they were 
allotted. . . 
A. D. 337. After a long and proſperous reign 
of thirty-one years, the emperor Conſtantine paid 
the debt of nature on the 22d of May, 337. As 
he had lived univerſally beloved and reſpected, ſo he 
died univerſally lamented by his ſubjects, who had 
ſoon juſt reaſon to deplore the loſs of ſo diſtinguiſhed 
and amiable a ſovereign. +20 
Conſtantine was, indeed, from his natural diſ- 
poſition, formed for empire. His genius was 
piercing, his memory retentive, his learning un- 
common, and his liberality unbounded. Being 
affable, polite, equitable and humane, he won the 
hearts of all his ſubjects, who revered him as a 
father, and loved him as a friend. No perſon 
ever retired diſſatisfied from his preſence ; nor did 
any ever. implore his aſſiſtance in vain. Inflexibly 
impartial ' in the . adminiſtration of juſtice, and 
deeply affected with every ſpecies of diſtreſs in 
others, he often repaid from his own coffers the 
loſs which the needy had juſtly ſuſtained by his 
ſentence. His ſou} was a ſtranger to cruelty. The 
laurels of conqueſt were neyer ſtained with the blood 
of the vanquiſhed ; but, on the contrary, he 
ſhewed the greateſt lenity and indulgence to. his moſt 
inveterate enemies. To be-unfortunate was a ſuffi- 
cient recommendation to his protection, and the 
ſufferer was always ſure of finding relief. He 
openly declared himſelf a Chriſtian, and by that 
means gave a powerful blow to Pagan ſuperſti · 
tion. In ſhort, his life was the beſt comment on 
the tenets he profeſſed; and all his actions were 
directed by the pure and refined morality of the 
o 1 
Such is the character of Conſtantine the Great, 
who, on his death, left the empire to his three ſons. 
France, Spain and Britain he aſſigned to Conſtantine 
the eldeſt; but he did not live long to enjoy it. 
About three years after his acceſſion he was ſlain in 
a battle at Aquileia, in attempting to invade the 
territories of his brother Conſtans, in conſequence 
of which the victor became poſſeſſed of his brother's 


* 


| 


inheritance. _ 104 3 
A. D. 343- Conſtans, ſome time after acquiring 
the poſſeſſions of his elder brother Conſtantine, 
came over into Britain, in order to repel the Scots 
and Pits, who, on the death of the late - 
peror, had made incurſions into the Roman . 


ritories. This buſineſs he ſoon effected, but the 
| reputation he acquired from fo doing was ſoon 
forfeited by his inattention to the welfare of his 
ſubjects. He was deſtitute of all the great qua- 
lities which rendered his father amiable. 
|; 2 


He 


employed 
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of Conſtans, and then publickly laid claim to the 
imperial dignity. 


declared for Magnentius; and had that uſurper 


in France. | 


tortion, and proof againſt every tender feeling, 


them of their property he committed the moſt 
. violent outrages upon their perſuns, condemning 


compaſſion to intercede in their behalf. He there- 
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employed his time principally in hunting and rural 
diverſions, leaving the cares of government to 
perſons unworthy of the truſt, and who abuſed his 
confidence. By theſe means he incurred the con- 
tempt and deteſtation of his ſubjects, who, no 
longer able to bear with the oppreſſion under 
which they had laboured, entered into open re- 
bellion againſt him. In this they were encouraged 


by one Magnentius, a Gaul of Britiſh extraction, 
| Who being 


of an ambitious and yen lag 
diſpoſition, ſoon found means to take away the life 


A. D. 350. Conſtantius was now the only ſur- 
viving ſon of the great Conſtantine, and conſe- 
quently, by right, ſole monarch of the Roman 
empire. But the vices of his brother had alienated 
the affections of the Britons, who unanimouſly 


been contented with the government of the iſland, 
he might, in all probability, have ſupported his 
power againſt any attempts of his enemies. But 
he graſped at empire itſelf. He was ambitious of 
poſſeſſing the imperial throne, and raſhly paſſed 
over to the continent at the head of an army. 
He fought two battles with Conſtantine, and was 
unfortunate in both. At length, being driven to 
deſpair, and having only the wretched alterna- 
native of falling into the hands of the con- 
queror or periſhing by his own hand, he choſe the 
latter, and put a period to his exiſtence at Lyons 


A. D. 354. On the death of Magnentius, the 
whole province of Britain acknowledged the au- 
thority of Conſtantius; but he made a very baſe 
and impolitic uſe of his fortune. He was 
implacable in his hatred againſt the Britons for 
their defection. in favour of Magnentius, and de- 
termined to puniſh them with .the utmoſt ſeverity. 


He accordingly erected a court of confiſcation, | 


and ſent over one Paulus, a Spaniſh notary, to act 
the part of inquiſitor-general. His buſineſs was 


nentius, in order to confiſcate their eſtates. to the 
imperial exchequer. Nurſed in the lap of ex- 


he executed his commiſſion in a manner pecu- 
liar to himſelf. Not contented with depriving 


them to mines, fetters, impriſonment, tortures, 
ſlavery and death. The barbarity of this inhu- 
man monſter rendered him an object of horror to 


the Britons; Martin, the vicar or deputy of the | 


province, ſaw his proceedings with grief, and 
the ſufferings of an injured people excited his 


fore not only expoſtulated with him upon his 
flagrant injuſtice and cruelty, but even threatened 
to leave the iſland and make a report of his con- 
duet to the imperial court. Exaſperated at the 
threats of Martin, and terrified at the confe- 
quences of having his conduct publickly exa- 
mined, ſuborned witneſſes to accuſe Martin of 
crimes againſt the ſtate. The deputy ſaw his dan- 
ger, and determined not to ſuffer the intended 
diſgrace; When, therefore, called before the 
court, he looked ſternly at Paulus, drew his 
ſword, and made a thruſt at the tyrant's heart; 
but miſſing his blow, he turned the point of the 


] 


| through the walls of the partition, laid the inland 


| troops cut to pieces. 


nothing material happened in Britain, Some fey 


rent parts of the iſland, that it was out of hi 
power to repel them. He therefore diſpatched an 
| officer to the continent, informin 
to diſcover and proſecute the abettors of Mag- | 


Caledonians were repelled, but not rend 
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weapon againſt himſelf, and ſheathed it in his oy A 
bowels. 'The baſe and cruel Paulus availing hin. % 
ſelf of this circumſtance, immediately haſtened to yk 
the governor's houſe, beſprinkled with the blood d bo 
Martin, as a feigned teſtimony of his having plots f 
agaihſt his life: and on this ſpecious pretence he . 
exerciſed the moſt horrid cruelties on the friends and bs 
relations of that gallant and benevolent Romy, 8 
But at length this infamous wretch was juſtly ef 
puniſhed according to his crimes, being burnt aliye th 
in the reign of Julian, the adopted ſucceſſor of ; 
Conſtantius. | f 
A. D. 362. During the remainder of the reign d 


of Conſtantius, as alſo that of his ſucceſſor Julian, 


incurſions, indeed, were made by the Caledoniang 
but they were always repelled before they could 
make any conſiderable progreſs ; and their attempt 
were not ſufficient to diſturb the general tranquillity 
of the iſland. . 

A. D. 363. On the acceſſion of Valentinian to 
the imperial dignity, the affairs of Britain were 
in a very critical ſituation. The Franks and 
Saxons committed the moſt dreadful ravages along 
the coaſts, while the Scots and Picts, having broke 


parts of the country waſte. Fullofaudes, the then 
general of the Roman army in Britain, marched 
againſt the invaders, but unhappily falling into an 
ambuſcade, he was ſlain, and the greater part of his 


As ſoon as Valentinian was informed of this 
diſaſter, he immediately diſpatched Severus, one 
of his principal officers of ſtate, to ſuppreſs the 
invaders ; but his endeavours proving ineffeQua, 
he was recalled, and Jovinus appointed in his 
ſtead. This commander, on his arrival in Bri- 
tain, found, from the great ſtrength of the in- 
furgents, and their diſperſion through the diffe- 


the emperor df 
the true ſtate of the iſland, and that if a large 
reinforcement of troops was not immediatelſ 
ſent, the Roman power in Britain would be entirely 
loſt. | . 
A. D. 364. In conſequence of this informs- 
tion, Valentinian immediately diſpatched Theo- 
doſius, an officer of great abilities, and father to 
the firſt emperor of that name, at the head of 4 
choice body of troops, to chaſtiſe the ferocious bat- 
barians, and, if poſſible, reſtore tranquillity to the 
iſland. | 
Soon after the arrival of Theodoſius in Britain, 
the face of affairs was entirely changed. He 
marched - with his veteran troops againft the in- 
vaders, defeated them in different parts of the 
country, recovered the ſpoils they had taken, 
and generouſly returned them to the diſtreſſed 
owners, diſtributing only a portion among bis 
troops as a reward for their courage and fidelity. 
From theſe acts of juſtice Theodoſius obtained 
the general reſpect of the Britons, who followed 
his ſtandard with alacrity, and nobly aſſiſted him 
in repelling the barbarians. He purſued his ad- 
vantages with ſucceſs, and, by degrees, drove the 
Caledonians into their own country, >. 
A. D. 366. But Theodoſius well 8 1 
reuet 5 
he had yet effected only a temporary Fa 
4 * 40 capable ; 


rent parts of the coaſt, 


cast. VII. Tos | 
capable of making any future attempts. He there- 


fore formed the country, between the walls of | 


Adrian and Antoninus, into a ſeparate province, 
and gave it the name of Valentia, in honour of 
the then reigning Emperor. He repaired both the 
walls, added new works, and placed ſtrong gar- 
riſons at proper diſtances, that a ſufficient force 
might always be in readineſs to render abortive 
any attempt that might be made in future by the reſt- 
els Caledonians. Having thus far perfected his com- 
miſſion, he left the north, and made a triumphal 
entry into London, where he was honoured with 
the appellations of Deliverer and Protector oſ the 
le. | | | 
Peppe northern invaders being quieted, Theo- 
doſius next reſolved to take proper meaſures for 
exterminating the Franks and Saxons, who conti- 
nued to commit the molt horrid ravages on diffe- 
He accordingly fitted 
out a ſtrong fleet, and having embarked his 
forces, ſailed in queſt of them. In this enter- 
prize he likewiſe proved ſucceſsful: he took 
many of their veſſels and deſtroyed others, ſo that 


in a ſhort time theſe piratical invaders were to- 


tally routed, and the inhabitants of the ſea 
coaſt were again reſtored to their uſual tranquil- 
Wt _ | 
A D. 370. Having thus provided for the ge- 
neral welfrae of Britain, and ſettled every thing 
in ſuch a manner as to give entire ſatisfaction to 
the inhabitants, Theodoſius returned to Rome, 
where he was received by the emperor with the 


tion; and the ſenate decreed him a ſtatue, which 


they ordered to be placed among thoſe of their moſt 
celebrated heroes. 


Maximus, an officer of great merit, and of noble 
deſcent, and who had ſerved under Theodoſius, 
was advanced to the chief command in Britain. 
He was a man naturally well diſpoſed, and, by 
forming his conduct after the manner of his illuſ- 
trious predeceſſor, acquired the eſteem not only of 
his own countrymen, but alſo of the Britons, ſo that 
for ſome time a profound peace reigned throughout 
the iſland, | 5 

A. D. 375. On the death of Valentinian the 
| face of affairs was greatly changed in Britain, 

diſcord and rapine ſupplying the place of peace and 
Tranquility, Gratian, who ſucceeded his father 
Valentinian on the imperial throne, was a youth 
in every reſpect incapable of holding the reins of 
government, being wholly addicted to pleaſures, 
and directed by favourites choſen from the loweſt 
dafs of the people. He was, however, thoroughly 
ſenlible of his defects, and therefore made choice 
o Flavius Magnus Theodoſius, ſon of the great 
general of that name, to be his aſſociate in the go- 
vernment. | | | 

fs ſoon as Maximus, the governor of Britain, 
heard of the promotion of Theodoſius to the 
imperial dignity, he was greatly incenſed againſt 
ratlan, and vowed to ſeek immediate revenge. 
e and Theodoſius had both ſerved under * 
celebrated conqueror of the Caledonians; but 
Haximus being the older officer was ſuperior 
4 command. His ambition, therefore, would not 
ter him to ſerve under a perſon whom he con- 
ered as greatly inferior to him. He com- 


Pang loudly of the injuſtice that had been done 
9.35 | 


moſt public demonſtrations of friendſhip and affec- | 


Soon after the departure of Theodoſius, one 
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him, and found means to prevail on the ſoldiers 
(who were averſe to Gratian's government) . to 
take part with him in his deſign of endeavouring 
to obtain the imperial dignity. The Britons, who 
were greatly prejudiced in his favour, followed the 
example of the Roman forces, and declared them- 
ſelves his friends, in conſequence of which he was 
proclaimed emperor by the general voice of the 
people. | thing 

A. D. 382. Elated with this dawning of ſuc- 
ceſs, Maximus collected all his forces, conſiſting 
of Romans, and the flower of the Britiſh youth, 
and paſſed over into Gaul, where the legions 
quartered in that country, and the neighbouring 
parts of Germany, joined his ſtandard, He took 
up his reſidence at Tiers, and was acknowledged 


emperor by moſt of the provinces on this ſide the 
Alps. 


— — 


Pr 


lected together a very powerful army, marched 
at the head of them againſt Maximus, with a full 


the action, the greater part of Gratian's forces 
revolted, and went over to Maximus. This was a 


to collect a ſecond army, fled to Lyons, where he 


power, and who had ever been his moſt inveterate 
enemy. N | 


of Maximus, who, in all probability might have 
enjoyed his good fortune and acquiſitions, had 
| not his ambition rendered him preſumptuous, and 
prompted him to aſpire to the conqueſt of the brave 
Theodoſius, who inherited the virtues and valour of 
his father. Intoxicated with his ſucceſs, he grew 
inſolent beyond degree, inſomuch that from inſult 
he proceeded to menaces. But Theodoſius was not 
to be intimidated: he advanced againſt him at 
the head of an army of veterans uſed to conqueſt 
under his ſtandard, routed him in two ſucceſſive 
engagements, took him priſoner at Aquielia, put 
him to death, and thereby defeated all his arrogant 
projects. | | | 


on the continent, the Britons, being robbed of 
their forces, and deprived of the fleets which uſed 
to guard their coaſts, were expoſed to the invaſion of 
foreign nations. A conſiderable body of the Iriſh 
landed near Dunbriton, and committed the moſt 
horrid ravages; while the Scots and Picts broke 
through the partition walls, . and made depredations 
in various parts of the adjacent country. 3 
As ſoon as Theodoſius was informed of the de- 
plorable ſtate of the Britans, he immediately ſent 
over Chryſanthus (a valiant and experienced general) 
at the head of a powerful army, to repel the inſur- 
gents. The intrepidity and judicious conduct of this 
commander ſoon wrought the wiſned- for effect, and 
t he face of affairs in Britain was totally changed. 


country, the fleets of pirates, which had, for ſome 
time, infeſted the coaſts, were defeated, and the 


haraſſed Britons once more enjoyed the bleſſings of 
peace. ge 


the Britons were ſecured from any invaſion by fo- 
M s 5 reign 


A. D. 383. The emperor Gratian, having col- 


reſolution of effectually deſtroying his claim to 
the Imperial throne. The two armies accordingly 
met, and were both drawn up in order of battle; 
| but before the ſignal was given for commencing 


| fatal ſtroke to Gratian, who knowing it impoſſible 


was aſſaſſinated by Andragathius, a perſon of great 


The overthrow of Gratian confirmed the power 


A. D. 385. During theſe ſtruggles for empire 


The northern invaders were driven back to their own 


A. D. 393. During the reign of Theodoſius 
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committed the moſt horrid depredations. 
quence of this the diſpirited Britons applied, in the 


. ” 1 
— - 
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reign enemies, and poſſeſſed ' an uninterrupted 
ſtate of tranquillity; but, on the death of that 
prince, they were again expoſed to the depredations 


of the reſtleſs and turbulent Caledonians. T heodo- 


ſius left the empire to his two ſons Arcadius and 
Honorius, the eaſtern part being - allotted to the 
former, and the weſtern to the latter. But, as Ho- 
norius was only twelve years of age, the government, 
during his minority, was inveſted in the hands of 
one Stilicho, a man who had particularly diſtin- 
guiſned himſelf for his great abilities as well in the 
cabinet as the field. | 
A. D. 396. About this period one Neil-Nao- 
aillac, the chief of the Iriſh monarchs, landed in 
England, and ravaged the counties of Eſſex, 
Kent, and other places on the ſea-coaſt oppoſite 
to Gaul; while the Caledonians were carrying on 
their depredations in the northern parts of the 
iſland. = . wo 
In this diſtreſſed ſituation. the Britons applied to 
the imperial court for aſſiſtance, in conſequence of 
which Stilicho immediately ſent over Victorius, at 
the head of a legion, who effectually repulſed. the 


invaders, and ſoon after obliged them to quit the 


country. me | 

A. D. 403. During the reſidence of Victorius 
in Britain, the inhabitants enjoyed 'a profound 
tranquillity, but he being recalled with his legion to 
make head againſt Alaric the Goth, who threatened 


to attack even the capital of the Roman empire, the 


iſland was left without defence, and again expoſed to 
the ravages of foreign nations. 

The Caledonians took particular advantage of this 
event; and marching towards the ſouthern provinces 


In conſe- 


moſt humble manner for aſſiſtance; but they re- 
ceived no other favour from the emperor than a letter, 
in which he told them it was impoſſible for him to 
ſend them any troops, and therefore exhorted them 
to take up arms in their own defence, and repel, 
with their own force, the lawleſs invaders of their 
country. | „ 
A. D. 408. Driven to deſpair by the formi- 
dable power of the Caledonians, and the refuſal 
of aſſiſtance from the continent, the Britons for 
ſome time knew not- in what manner to act, but 
at length they reſolved to diſclaim all connection 
with Rome, and to form themſelves into an in- 
dependent ſtate. They accordingly ſeveral times 
elected a king, and as often hurled him from the 
throne. The names of theſe monarchs are inſig- 
nificant, their actions as ſovereigns immaterial and 
uncertain; they were elected, for ſome time adored, 
and then deſtroyed. Affairs were now become deſpe- 
rate, and the Romans who reſided in Britain, being 
perſuaded that all reſiſtance againſt the Caledonians 
would be in vain, buried their treaſures, and fled for 
ſafety to the continent. | 
A. D. 423. In this diſtraQed ſtate did the Bri- 
tons remain during the reign of Honorius, but on 
the acceſſion of Valentinian III. to the Imperial 
dignity, the face of affairs was changed. The 
Caledonians had committed the moſt horrid ra- 


vages, and ſpread deſolation throughout the whole 


country, in conſequence of which the Britons 
once more applied ro Rome for aſſiſtance. They 
repreſented their country as on the brink of de- 
ſtruction, and implored the emperor not to ſuffer 
the barbaricy of foreigners to extinguiſh the glory 


— 


nued in Britain, the Caledonians remained quiet 


with their requeſt, and immediately diſpatched a 


to their own country, and peace was once more re- 


cious enemy could invent, was practiſed on the 


Book II. 
of a province ſo long eminent under the Roman 
government. Valentinian, commiſerating their diſ. 
treſs, immediately diſpatched a legion to their relief. 
and ſo ſucceſsful were they, that they defeated the 
Caledonians in ſeveral engagements, and in a ſhort 
time compelled them to retire to their own country, 
Having done this, they repaired the partition 
walls, and put the northern frontiers once more 
into a poſture of defence. Tranquillity was 
again reſtored, and peace prevailed throughout the 
iſland. ads, [7 1 

A. D. 445. While the Roman troops conti. 


in their own country ; but no ſooner were they 
withdrawa than thoſe reſtleſs invaders renewed 
their ravages: the frontier provinces were again 
filled with blood and ſlaughter ; the fields were again 
laid waſte, and every ſpecies of cruelty, that a fero- 


wretched inhabitants. | 

Driven to deſpair, and unable to repel the at- 
tacks of the Caledonians, the Britons again ap- 
plied, in the moſt humble manner, to the empe- 
ror for protection. Valentinian readily complied 


legion under the command of Gallio, an able and 
experienced general. Succeſs again attended the 
Roman ſtandards; the Caledonians were driven back 


ſtored to the iſland. | | 
A. D. 447. But the tranquillity of the Britons, 
which had been obtained by Gallio, was of ſhort 
duration, The diſtracted ſtate of affairs on the 
continent prevented the emperor from being able 
to ſpare any of his forces, and Gallio, with his 
legion, was recalled from Britain. The Roman 
commander was anxious for the welfare of the 
Britons, and therefore, previous to his departure, 
gave them ſuch inſtructions as he thought moſt 
expedient for ſecuring them againſt future depre- 
dations from their northern neighbours. . He ad- 
viſed them to repair and ſtrengthen the wall of 
Severus, and to build forts along the coaſts againſt 
the ſudden attacks of pirates. He told them, in 
very plain terms, that the affairs of the empire 
would not permit the Romans to give them any 
further aſſiſtance, and therefore exhorted them to 
practice the art of war, to become expert and re- 
gular in military diſcipline, and to unite them- 
ſelves firmly in one body for their general good. 
He pointed out ,to them the natural advantages 
they poſſeſſed from their ſituation ; and, in ſhort, 
gave them every inſtruction he thought neceſſary 
for the promotion of their welfare and future ſecu- 
rity. | | 3 

Having performed theſe friendly offices, Gallio 
embarked his forces, took leave of the Britons in 
the moſt affectionate manner, and paſſed over to 
the continent. And thus was Britain evacuated, and 
totally abandoned by the Romas, A. D. 447, abou! 
500 years after its being firſt invaded by them under 
the conduct of Julius Cæſar, and about 363 after the 
full conqueſt of it by Agricola, in the reign of the 
emperor Domitian. Fe 


With reſpect to the general ſtate of Britain 
during the time it was ſubje& to the Romans, the 
only authentic particulars we have are the follow- 
ing, which were publiſhed about the year 410, in - 


| 


book called the Notitia, containing an account 4 
8 che 


| Cambridgeſhire, and other interior counties of the 


the principal events and revolutions of the Ro- 


man empire. . on | 
The iſland of Britain, which was conſidered as 


one of the dioceſes belonging to the diſtrict of the | 


prefectus Pretora of Gaul, was under the juril- 
diction of a governor or vicar, who, according to 
the number of provinces into which the iſland 
was divided, had five officers under his com- 
mand, two of whom were conſulars, and three preſi- 
dents. Subordinate to theſe were many others 
of inferior rank, who were appointed to aſſiſt them 
in the adminiſtration of the civil government of the 
nation. : 

The military government was under the ſuper- 
jntendance of three principal officers, the firſt of 
whom had the command of the troops and garri- 
ſons in the interior parts of the iſland, and the two 
latter of the eaſtern and northern coaſts. The whole 
gumber of forces under their command amounted 
to 1700 cavalry, and 19,200 infantry. Theſe were 
diſperſed in different parts of the iſland, ſome in 
garriſons on the ſea coaſts, and ſome on the 
northern frontiers, while others were encamped in 


kingdom. | 
In order to facilitate the more expeditious con 
junction of theſe troops on any particular emer- 
gency, as well as to render the intercourſe of the 
people more eaſy and agreeable, the ſoldiers, during 
the time of peace, were employed in making 
public highways, which are to be ſeen in different 
parts of the kingdom“ . Theſe roads, or public 
highways, were called by the Romans, the con- 
ſular, pretorian, regal and military ways; and 
afterwards by the Saxons, ſtradas or ſtreets. The 
moſt remarkable of theſe were four in number, 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of Via Vitelingiana, 
or Watling Street; Via Icenorum, or Ikenfield 
Street; Ermine Street, and Foſs-way. 


f— 


* Among the many monuments of Roman antiquity ſtill 
ſubliſting in England, the moſt remarkable are the remains of 
Adrian's Vallum, and the wall of Severus, ſituated principally 
in the counties of Cumberland and Northumberland. Theſe 
wo run parallel to each other from the Solway Frith beyond 
Burgh on the Sands near Carliſle, to the neighbourhood of 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne, which is a diſtance of ſixty- eight miles. 
Adrian's vallum is à rampart of earth, with a large ditch to 
the northward, and another rampart to the ſouthward, which 
eems to have ſerved as a military way. The wall of Severus 
was of ſtone, and much more extenſive than that of Adrian's. 

re are ſome remains of the latter ſtill to be ſeen in 
lereral parts, but the moſt conſpicuous are thoſe of the 
he They are ſtill called by the Welch Gaul Sever, and 
y. 
ſignifies the wall of Severus. The remains of this famous 
wall may be traced from Stanwick near Carliſle weſtward as 
ar as Foulneſs, and eaſtward through many meadows for 
eight miles; but in ſeveral places the wall has. been broken 
own, ſo that there are only the remains of the explorato 
towers, and the deep ditches on each fide. From thence it 
extends eaſtward over a hill; where it is almoſt entire, and 
many of the towers are ſtill ſtanding. After running about 
nr miles farther it crofles the river Foaking on the borders of 


orthumberland: it then runs for ſome miles through an 


cken common, in the courſe of which it is in many places 
"om five to eight feet high. From hence it p over 
hington-Moor, where it crofſes a ſmall river called the Tip- 
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theſe extended the whole length of the kingdom, 


and the other two the breadth from ſea to ſea. On 
theſe grand ways at proper diſtances, were ſtationary 
houſes for the convenience of changing horſes, as 
Iſo a great number of inns for the accommodation 
of travellers. The Romans likewiſe erefted many 
handſome cities in different parts of the kingdom, 
as alſo a great number of caſtles, forts, towers, 
walls, &c. L | | | 

At what exact period of time the Chriſtian re- 
ligion was firſt introduced into Britain cannot be 
fully authenticated, but that it was eſtabliſhed dur- 
ing the time the Romans were maſters of the iſland 
is inconteſtible 7. This is evident from the tranſ- 
actions that took place in the reign of Diocleſian, 
when the Britiſh Chriſtians were included in the 
perſecutions ſet on foot by that emperor. Many 
of theſe ſuffered martyrdom, the principal and 
firſt of whom was St. Alban, who was beheaded 
at Verulam (now St; Alban's, in Hertfordſhire) 
on the 22d of June, A. D. 287, and a magnifi- 
cent church was erected to his memory about the 
time of Conſtantine the Great. This edifice, 
however, was deſtroyed in the Saxon wars, but 
rebuilt by Offa king of Mercia, and a monaſtery 
erected adjoining to it, ſome remains of which are 


/ 


| ſtill to be ſeen, and the church is a Gothic ſtruc- 


be. * 

But the perſecution under Diocleſian did not 
prevent the progreſs of Chriſtianity in Britain; 
for we find that in 314 three Britiſh biſhops at- 
tended the council of Arles in France; the like 
number attended the council of Nice in 325; and 
in 359 three others attended the council of Ar- 


Two of | 


the Scots Grinſdyke, which in both languages literally | 


minium. From hence we can juſtly affirm that 
chriſtianity was very. early planted in this ifland, 
and that the chriſtian church in Britain was origi- 
nally (as it is now) independent of the church of 
Rome. | 


pal; and is continued over ſeveral ridges of very ſteep rocks to 
the length of about nine miles, where it is from ſix to twenty- 
four feet high from the precipices. Continuing till eaſtward, 
it paſſes Bankhead, a ſmall village, where it is almoſt entire; 
and near this place are the remains of a Roman camp ſtrongly 
fortified, and ſurrounded by a deep trench. From hence to 
Scavenſhale, about ten miles farther to the eaſt, it is not 
above three feet high, owing to the many inroads of the 
Scots and Pitts, who always endeavoured to level ſuch parts 
| as lay in their way, It terminates near the mouth of the river 
Tyne, but in many places no remains of it are to be ſeen. 
The ditch is about thirty feet broad, and notwithſtanding all 
85 ravages of time, is in moſt places upwards of five feet 
eep. 

7 It is the opinion of ſome ancient writers, that the doc- 
trine of Chriſt was firſt preached in Britain by the a 


Clemens, in his famous epiſtle to the Corinthians, expreſsly 
tells us that, being a preacher both to the eaſt and weſt, he 
taught righteouſneſs to the world, and went to the utmoſt 
bounds of the weſt; and Theodoret and others inform us, 
that he preached not only in Spain, but went to other nations, 
and brought the Goſpel into the iſles of the ſea, by which 
it is conjectured, the 1fſand of Britain is included. And, in 
ſome farther obſervations on this head it appears, that they 
reckon the Gauls and Britons among the people whom the 
apoſtles, and particularly Paul, perſuaded to embrace the 
doctrine of Chriſt, : 


- 


| 


poſtle Paul. 
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From the final Departure of the Romans from Britain, to the to 
Diiſſolution of the Saxon Heptarchy. 3 
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CHAR 1 


The Caledonians make great incurſions into the Britiſh territories, and commit the moſt horrid crueliies, 
The Britons apply to the Romans for aſſiſtance, but are refuſed. At the inſtigation of Vortigern, their 
rince or leader, they invite over the Saxons to aſſiſt them againſt the Caledonians. Hengiſt and Horſa, 
the two leaders of the Saxons, have an interview with Vortigern in the iſle of Thanet. The Saxons | 


join the Britons, and drive the Caledonians into their own country. 


great numbers of their countrymen, and there 


Hengiſt and Horſa invite over | 


by conſiderably augment their army. The Saxons form an 
alliance with the Scots and Picts, and proceed to open hoſtilities againſt 


the Britons, Vortigern, the 


_ Britiſh leader, is depoſed, and his fon Vortimer appointed in his ſtead. The Britons fight ſeveral bat. 


tles with the Saxons, in one of which Horſa is 


lain. Hengiſt 


encreaſes his army from the continent, 


takes upon him the title of king of Kent, marches againſt the Britons, and commits the moſt horrid 


cxuelties. 


The Saxons male themſelves maſters of that part of Britain now called England, which 


they divided into ſeven kingdoms, the whole diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of the Saxon Heptarchy, The 
names of theſe kingdoms, with the counties contained in each, Eu” . 


A. D. XN O ſooner were the Caledonians in- 
447. 1 Y formed that the Romans had finally 
relinquiſhed Britain, than they conſidered the 


kingdom as their own, and reſolved to make 


themſelves maſters of it with all expedition. 
They accordingly began their hoſtilities by at- 


tacking the wall of Severus, in doing which they 


met with very little oppoſition, Deprived of the 


animating example of the warlike Romans, and 


the military ſkill of experienced commanders, the 
few troops * 
fered their ſpirits to ſink within them, and in the 
hour of exigence gave that time to deſpondency 


which ſhould have been employed in their defence. 


A breach was made, the Caledonians entered, the 


Britons fled, and a dreadful ſlaughter enſued. Thoſe 
who eſcaped the ſword, made the beſt of their way 


ſouthward, while the Picts and Scots followed, 


and ſpread deſolation around as they went, mark- 
ing their paths with blood, and leaving every 
where behind them veſtiges of the moſt dreadful 
devaſtations. | | 


The wretched Britons now diſpatched ambaſſadors 


to the emperor Valentinian for aſſiſtance. With 


them they ſent a letter written in the moſt abject 


ſtrain, and inſcribed, © The groans of the people.” 
Nor were the contents of the letter leſs abject than 
the inſcription: The barbarians (ſaid they) drive 


us towards the ſea, the fea throws us back upon the 
| barbarians, and we have only the wretched alter- 
native left us, of periſhing either by the ſword 


or by the waves.” But their requeſt. was in vain: 


Valentinian himſelf was ſo cloſely preſſed by the | 


Goths and Vandals, that no forces could be ſpared to 
aſſiſt the diſtreſſed iſlanders: the ravages on the 


continent were at leaſt equal to thoſe committed in 


Britain. . 


The refuſal of all aſſiſtance from Roni threw 


2 


who were appointed to defend it ſuf- 


the Britons into an abſolute ſtate of deſpair: inſtead 
of attempting to take any meaſures for repelling the 
invaders of their country, they fled for ſhelter to 
their woods and mountains, neglecting the cultivation 
of their lands, and, for ſome time, ſought a liveli- 
hood from hunting. e 

A. D. 448. The retired ſituation of the Bri- 
tons, and the total neglect of agriculture, produced 
a calamity more prejudicial than the ravages made 
by the cruel Caledonians. A dreadful famine took 
place, during which prodigious numbers of the Br- 
tons periſhed for want of food. The ferocious Cale- 
donians themſelves ſeverely felt the conſequences of 
their inhuman depredations. They found it impoſ- 
ſible to ſubſiſt in a country they themſelves had 
laid waſte; and therefore retired to their mountains 
with the ſpoils they had taken from their puſillani- 
mous neighbours. _ P 
. As ſoon as the Britons found that the Caledo- 
nians had retired to their own country, they im- 
mediately left their woods and mountains, and re- 
turned to their former occupations. They ap- 
plied themſelves, with gteat diligence to the cul- 
tivation of the land, till at length famine fled be. 
fore induſtry, and agriculture ſoon repleniſh 

the exhauſted granaries. Bleſſed with the boun- 
ties of returning plenty, and cheared by the 
ſmiles of long loſt freedom, the Britons had nov 
the faireſt opportunity of becoming at once 3 
happy and ormidale people; but, emerging 
from the moſt abject ſtate ' of miſery, they wer 
not capable of bearing proſperity either with di- 
cretion or advantage. The public good was {a- 

crificed to private gratifications, ' and the intem- 
perance of individuals proved effentially 10jurt” 
ous to the ſtate. In proportion as they loſt the! 
tears, they grew fond of pleaſures, and becom- 


| 


| ing the ſlaves of luxury, were incapacitated yo 
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came haters of the light, and the meaſures of 


te their inclinations, All things were tranſacted | 


every noble exertion. | Their vices were propor- 
tioned to their diſſipation, till (ſays Gildas) © evil 
« was called good, and good evil, To be lewd 
« was thought honourable, to be virtuous, diſ- 
cc graceful, Being -blind themſelves, they be- 


— — 


« their actions were what was moſt pleaſing to 


« directly conttary to the public welfare and 
« ſafety, not only of the laity, but alſo the 
« clergy; and thoſe who ſhould have been ex- 
« amples of virtue often proved the ringleaders 
« of Nee... Ti | 3 . 

While the Britons continued in this diſſipated 
ſtate they choſe ſeveral kings of their own; but 
the power inveſted in them excited the envy. of 
others; and proved fatal to themſelves. Among 
theſe monarchs was Vortigern, who obtained the 
ſovereign authority by murdering his predeceſſor, 
and though contaminated with every vice, govern- 
ed, for ſome time, the degenerated Britons. 

A. D. 449. The interior parts of the iſland 
had been greatly thinned by the ſword and famine; | 
but now another calamity took place, which, for 
ſome time threatened a total depopulation of the 
country. This was a dreadful plague, which 
raged ſo furiouſly, and ſwept away ſuch prodigious 
numbers, that, in many parts, the living were 
ſcarce ſufficient to. bury the dead. e 

No ſooner had this dreadful calamity ſubſided, 
than the Scots and Picts, judging of the weakneſs 
of the nation from the reports they had received of 
the ravages occaſioned by the diforder, immediately 
made an irruption into South-Britain, and penetrated 
as far as Stamford in Lincolnſni re.. 

Alarmed at theſe proceedings, the debaſed and 
pulillanimous Vortigern, inſtead of animating his 

lubje&s to defend themſelves, formed a ſcheme for 

Inviting over a foreign army to protect his people. 
Accordingly, a council was called, the propoſition 
approved of, and a deputation ordered to be ſent 
to treat with the Saxons for their protection and 
aſſiſtance, VVT pi | 

At this time the Saxons “ were a very formi- 
dable people, and inhabited the ſea coaſt from 
the mouth of the Rhine to Jutland. Their diſ- 
tinguiſning characteriſtic was valour and the love 
of liberty. Their chiefs who led them to battle, 
and prefided in their councils, were far from en- 
joying a deſpotic power; they were ſubject to the 
regulations of the ſtate, and to the general voice 
of the people, who always went armed to the 
council, in order to declare their ſentiments. 
Their attachment to their leaders was remark- 
able: when any of them fell in battle, they 
tought themſelves obliged to revenge their 
deaths, and. never to ſurvive, a defeat, They 
were almoſt ſtrangers to agriculture : they had no 
lands they could properly call their own, a new 
diviſion being made every year, leſt the love of 
property ſhould leſſen their military ardour, which 
they conſidered as the true ſupport of the ſtate. 
Such were the Saxons, whom the Britons invited 
mto their country, to defend them againſt the ra- 
Vages of the Scots and Picts; but who ſoon con- 
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8 The Saxons derived their name from the Gothic word 
Fax; a word. that implies a ſhort, crooked, or hooked. 
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vinced them that, inſtead of their having ſolicited 


a friendly alliance, they had taken ſome pains to 
procure a moſt implacable enemy. 
It is little to be wondered at that the ſolicitation 


of the Britons ſhould be readily agreed to by the 


Saxons, a people long inured to the camp, who 
had lived by rapine; and whoſe country, at the 
time, was overſtocked with inhabitants. Hengiſt 
and Horla, their two principal leaders, and who 
had particularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves for their 
military proweſs, received the Britiſh deputies with 
great reſpect, and entered into a treaty with them 
tor complying with the requeſt of their maſter. 
Theſe rwo commanders were brothers, and no 
ſtrangers to Britain,' having often viſited the coaſts 
of the iſland in their piratical excurſions. They 


| knew it to be a fertile country, and the climate in- 


viting; and therefore had no great difficulty in 


| perſuading their countrymen to engage in an enter- 


prize which foreboded the moſt diſtinguiſhed ad- 
Wes: 8 ; 

A. D. 450. The two Saxon chiefs having 
collected an army of 1600 choſen men, embarked 
them on board three veſſels; and failing with a 


fair wind arrived fafe in the Ifle of Thanet in Kent, 


which was aſſigned them for their place of reſidence. 
by Vortigern, and was conſequently the firſt piece of 
land they ever poſſeſſed in Britain. | 

As ſoon as Vortigern underſtood that the Saxons 
were arrived, he immediately repaired with his nobles 
to the Iſle of Thanet, in order to compliment them 
on the occaſion. Hengiſt and Horſa approached 


the Britiſh monarch in the attitude of ferocious _ 


warriors, having in their hands their ſhort broad 
ſwords, which they uſed with ſo much dexterity 
and effect; and their troops followed them in the 
ſame; poſture, in order to convince the Britons 
that they had not applied to a people inca- 
pable of affording them that aſſiſtance they had 
requeſted... | 

A treaty, was now entered into between Vorti- 


gern and the Saxon chief, in which it was ſtipu- 
lated that the latter ſhould defend the Britons 


from the incurſions of their enemies, for which, 
beſides the portion of land aſſigned them, they 


were to be bountifully fed, and liberally re- 


warded. 
The articles of the treaty being ſigned, Vor- 
tigern joined his forces with thoſe of the Saxons, 


and immediately marched againſf the northern in- 


vaders of his country. The Caledonians were ſoon, 
convinced that victory was not confined to the 
Roman ſtandards: in ſeveral repeated engage- 
ments the Caledonians were defcated with great 
laughter, owing to the diſtinguiſhed 1ntrepidity 
of the Saxons, and were at length. obhged to fly 
to the frontiers of their own country, leaving the 
prey they had taken to fall into the hands of the 
conquerors. . 

Ihis eaſy victory gave the Saxons a very mean 


opinion of the power of the Britons, who were 


unable to repel the attacks of ſo undiſcipli ned a 
foe: they perceived their own ſuperiority, and de- 
termined to improve it to their own advantage. 
Their different expeditions againſt the Scots had 

given 


1 
——— 


ſword, which they wore as their principal weapon, and for the 
dexterous uſe of which they were particularly celebrated: 
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de initiated in that ſuperior kind of agriculture 


© divorce his queen, and make Rowena his ſole con- 
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given them the opportunity of ſeeing various 


parts of the country, which, from its great | 


beauty, verdure and fertility, they _beheld with 
an eye of delire; and obſerving, at the ſame 
time, that the Britons were enervated by luxury, 
and ſunk in vice, their ambition was awakened 
to the idea of ruling thoſe they came to defend, 
and enſlaving a people they had been employed to 
protect. %% ne 

To effect this purpoſe, Hengiſt (the moſt. 
artful of the two Saxon leaders) prevailed on the 
weak and undiſcerning Vortigern to make a more 
general invitation of his countrymen, telling him, 
that as the Saxons were particularly ſkilled in 
huſbandry, the foil of the country would be 
_ conſiderably improved, and the Britons would 


to which they had hitherto been ſtrangers. This 
argument had the deſired effect: a ſecond invi- 
tation was ſent to Saxony, and a fleet of ſeventeen 
ſail brought over a prodigious number of Saxons, 
Jutes, and Angles. With theſe came Rowena, 


—_— 


the daughter of Hengiſt, a lady of incompa- | 


rable beauty, and who was afterwards eſſentially 
ſerviceable in facilitating the deſigns of her coun- 
trymen. | | : 

A ſhort time after the arrival' of Rowena, Hen- 
giſt invited Vortigern to a ſumptuous entertain- | 
ment, at which he took care that his daughter | 


ſhould not only be preſent but that ſhe ſhould | 


particularly diſtinguiſh herſelf by waiting on the 
king. This anſwered the deſigns of Hengiſt: 
for no ſooner did Vortigern behold the luſtte of 
Rowena's charms, than he became the ſlave of 
their attractions, and, though he had already got 
a conſort, demanded her in marriage. The art- 
ful Hengiſt pretended to decline fo great an ho- 
nour, on account of the great inferiority of his 
daughter; but this only increaſed the deſires of 
. Vortigern, who appeared willing to facrifice every 
thing to the gratification of his paſſions. Hengiſt 
determined to take advantage of the then diſpo- 
ſition of the king, and therefore propoſed the fol- 
lowing conditions: that the whole county of Kent 
ſhould be ceded to him; and that Vortigern ſhould 


ſort. The infatuated Vortigern readily conſented 
to this propoſal: Kent was immediately given up 
to Hengiſt, and the Britiſh princeſs was cruelly 
divorced, though ſhe had borne her huſband many 
children. TN . 
The charms of Rowena ſo wrought upon Vor- | 
tigern that he gave himſelf up entirely to her 
company; and ſhe obtained ſuch an aſcendancy 
over him that her will was law. This was eaſily 
perceived by Hengiſt, who determined to take 
advantage of it, and to ſtrike his ultimate ſtroke 
of policy. He accordingly deſired his daughter 
to propoſe to Vortigern that another body of his 
countrymen ſhould be ſent for, who, by inhabi- 
ting the northern parts of the iſland would be a 
conſtant check upon any attempts that might be 
in future made by the Caledonians. Vortigern, 
without giving himſelf the leaſt trouble to think 
of the conſequences, readily conſented to this 
propoſal. Accordingly, a third embarkation 
took place; fofty ſail of ſhips ſoon appeared on 
the Britiſh coaſts, and the northern parts of the 
iſland began (as the ſouthern had for ſome time 
done) to ſwarm with ſtrangers from the continent. 


| They had been witneſſes of their valour againſt 
|] their northern enemies, and dreaded the conſe. 


| ſenſible that their apprehenſions were too Juſtly 


| for, as it gave them the ſhadow of a pretence to 


| various ſucceſs, though the advantage was gene- 


| prieſts were burnt upon the altars, and the prince 


Book 111, 

A. D. 451. From the great increaſe of the 
Saxons the army of Hengiſt was conſiderably 
-augmented, the number of troops added to his ar. 
my amounting to upwards of 5000 effective men. 
The Britons beheld this with the utmoſt anxiety 
mind; and the very people in whom they had 
placed their confidence now became their terror. 


_ 


quences, that would inevitably enſue ſhould. they 
turn their ſwords againſt them. 


It was not long before the Britons were mad: 


founded. Hengiſt and Horſa, having ſucceeded 
to their wiſhes, now thought proper to throw off 
the maſk, and | 
They accordingly began by demanding. a larger 
ſum of money, and a greater quantity of proyi- 
fions, than what they were entitled to by the origi- 
nal ſtipulations, that thoſe of their countrymen, 
who laſt came over, might be as well provided for 
as thoſe who firſt landed. This requeſt was uns. 
nimouſly refuſed by the Britons, who remonſtrated 
with the Saxons on 'the unreaſonableneſs of their 
demand, as their number had ſo greatly increaſed, 
ſince their firſt arrival in the iſland. The reſuſal 
was what the Saxons expected, and, in fact, wiſhed 


commence hoſtilities, by pretending to pay them- 
ſelves, and take by force what, they affirmed, was 


| unjuſtly with-held from them. They accordingly; 


without any farther heſitation, entered into an alli- 
ance with the Scots and Picts, ravaged the adja- 
cent country, and laid waſte, with fire and ſword, 
the territories of a people who had called them to 
their defence. ; ; ; ; 
A. D. 455. The deluded Britons now per- 
ceived the folly of the ſtep they had taken, and 
were deſirous of retrieving it. Filled with indigna- 
tion at the perfidy of the Saxons, and exaſperated 
at the vices of Vortigern, they hurled the guilty po- 
| tentate from his throne, and placed the ſceptre in 
the hands of Vortimer his ſon. Under the banners 
of that active prince they fought many battles with 


rally on the ſide of the Saxons. In one remark- 
able action, however, fought at Eglesford (nov 
Ailesford) victory declared for the Britons, and 
45 one of the Saxon generals, fell in the con- 
1 4 F 5 9 Sow 
A. D. 457. From the different engagement 
with the Britons, the Saxon army was greatly re- 
duced, in conſequence of which Hengiſt (who 
was now the ſole commander of his countrymen) 
ſent over to Germany for a freſh ſupply of troo 


| 


On the arrival of theſe Hengiſt took upon him lt 


head of his army marked his route with blood and 
devaſtation. Neither age nor ſex were ſpared, the 


the title of king of Kent, and marching at the 


and the peaſant ſhared the ſame fate. The ſtruc- 
tures dedicated to religion were levelled in the duſt; 
and the whole country through which they paſſe 
exhibited the moſt dreadful ſpectacle of horror 
de ſolation. 

A. D. 465. The Britiſh monarch beheld the 
deſtruction of his country with the moſt poignaſi 
grief, and exerted his utmoft endeavours to put 
a ſtop to the barbarous ravages of the Saxon, 


But before he could accompliſh this defirable ech 
I. | 


publicly avow their intentions. 
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in Us 
| put a final period to his labours, and the 
8 ay were left Lee a leader. As the fate 
a of their country was now at ſtake no time was to be 
en Joſt in appointing one to ſupply the place of their 
7 of late commander; and accordingly Ambroſius, a | 
had Briton of Roman deſcent, was choſen to the regal | 
ror dignity by the unanimous voice of the people. 
ink A more proper perſon could not, indeed, have 
nſe. been choſen to hold the reins of government at | 
they this dangerous criſis, He was humane, prudent, 


and intrepid: his conduct and valour were equally 
eminent; he was not to be intimidated by the 


nade | F, 
uſthy power of the enemy, nor provoked to raſh mea- 
eded ſures by their cruelty. He endeavoured all in his 


againſt the Saxons: nor were his labours wholly 
without ſucceſs ; the military ſpirit of the Britons, 
who had been long ſunk into a fatal lethargy, 
was revived, and their ſtruggles for maintain- 


men, ing their liberty ſeemed to promiſe a favourable 
d for iſſue. | 2 3 
una- The Saxon leader perceived the great alteration 
trated in the conduct of the Britons, and was alarmed 
their for the conſequences. - Inſtead of extending his 
eaſed, ravages, he found it difficult to keep poſſeſſion 
-eſuſal of his kingdom of Kent. Aſſiſted by the famous | 
viſhed Arthur *, (whoſe exploits have given riſe to many 


fables) Ambroſius defeated ſeveral detachments of 


to det 
* the Saxons, and, from his diſtinguiſhed, ſucceſs, 
, was greatly alarmed the camp of the enemy. In conſe- 
ingly; quence of this Hengiſt ſent for another tribe of his 


in alli- countrymen under the command of his brother 
 adjt- Ota; but inſtead of joining the Saxons in Kent, 
ſword, he ordered him to land and fettle in Northumber- || 
em to land, in order to divide the forces and attention of 
g Ambroſius, while himſelf continued with his army 
per- n the ſouthern parts of the iſlanc. 
n, and A. D. 468. While Hengiſt lay inactive, Am- 
digna- broſius was aſſiduous in ſettling the affairs of his 
perated kingdom, and taking ſuch meaſures as might 
ilty po- enable him to withſtand any future attempts of 
ptre it the enemy, He ſummoned a general aſſembly 
banners of the heads of the people at Yotk, where orders 
es with vere given for reſtoring the ſtate of the churches, 
gene- which had been almoſt wholly deſtroyed by the 
emark- Saxons; he likewiſe made many regulations for 
4 (nov the benefit and welfare of his ſubje&s, who were 
ns, and o well ſatisfied with his conduct, that they teſti- 
he con- fed their approbation by ſolemnly crowning him 
2 king at Stonehenge in Wiltſhire, then the moſt 
gement I cred and eſteemed place in the Britiſh domi- 
atly re ons. N 
t (ub A. D. 477. During theſe: tranſaclions freſh 
trymen) forces were continually arriving from the northern 
troo parts of Germany, under different leaders. Among 
himiell i cbeſe the Angles make a conſpicuous figure, both 
at the ih regard to number and military abilities. They 
ood and i were of a different nation from the Saxons ; but 
red, the eing of the ſame religion, ſpeaking the ſame lan- 
ie prince Wl Sdage, and coming upon the ſame errand, they 
he ſtruc Joined the forces of Hengiſt, and, with them, acted 
the duſt; concert againſt the forces of Ambroſius. | 
ey paſſed A. D. 478. In the beginning of this year one 
oOrror | | | | 
held thc ET ty e — 
poignant 1 This hero, we are told, was born at Lindagium. or Tin- 
rs to pul e in Cornwall, but, like ſome other great men in the 

Saxons ow t of the hiſtory of this iſland, his origin is ſo obſcure 

| in e, be traced with any certainty. Some writers make 
able 2 00 the fon of Utherpendragon, brother to Ambroſius; while 


power to unite his countrymen in their reſiſtance NEXT 
| the Saxons that arrived in England was Cerdic, 


—_— 


— 
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Ella, a Saxon chief, attended by his three ſons, 
Cymer, Wlecing and Ciſſa, landed, at the head ot 
his forces, on the coaſt of Suſſex. | 
ever, bravely oppoſed by the Britons, and obliged 
to wait for freſh ſuccours before he could make any 
ſettlement in the country. Theſe being arrived, 
he committed the moſt horrid depredations, putting 
to death every perſon that fell into his hands, with- 
out diſtinction of age or ſex. Thoſe who eſcaped 
the ſlaughter fled, and took refuge in the foreſts, 
leaving their poſſeſſions to the conqueror, who ſoon 
after extended his dominion over all Suſſex and a 
great part of Surry, taking upon him the title of 


| king of the South-Saxons. 


A. D. 495. The next diſtinguiſned chief among 


who, accompanied by his ſon Kenrick, landed on 
the weſtern coaſt with a conſiderable army, about 
ſeventeen years after Ella had founded the king- 
dom of Suſſex. The forces of Cerdic were much 
ſuperior to thoſe of Ella, notwithſtanding which 
he met with much greater difficulties, The Bri- 
tons, taught by paſt experience, were continually 
on their guard, and ſo well prepared to receive 
the enemy, that they gave Cerdic battle on the 
very day of his landing, and though vanquiſhed, 
they continued, for ſome time, to defend their 
poſſeſſions and liberties againſt the invaders of 
their country. At length the army of Cerdic be- 


ing conſiderably reinforced, he conquered all oppo- 


ſition, and laid the foundation of the kingdom of 
Weſſex. #72 | | 5 

A. D. 527. While the Saxons were buſily em- 
ployed in extending their conqueſts in the ſouth, 
a conſiderable body of them, headed by ſeveral 
leaders, landed on the eaſtern coaſt of Britain. 
After fighting many battles, of which hiſtory has 


three new kingdoms in the iſland, diſtinguiſhed by 
the names of Eaſt Anglia, Mercia, and Eaſt 


Angles, aſſumed the title of king of the firſt, Crida 
of the Second, and Erkenwin of the third. 
Some time after Hengiſt had prevailed on the 
weak and deluded Vortigern to admit of a ſecond 
embarkation of his countrymen, great numbers 
of them ſettled in different parts of Northumber- 


land; but not having a proper leader, they were 


for ſome time unable to ſubdue the inhabitants. 
At length, from the great conqueſts made by other 
chiefs, an enterprizing leader, named Ida, was in- 


duced to try his fortune in that part of the iſland. 


He accordingly embarked from the continent 
with a confiderable army, and, joining his country- 


with great ſlaughter, from their poſſeſſions, and 
having totally ſubdued the inhabitants of the coun- 
ties of Northumberland and Durham, took upon 
himſelf the title of king of Bernicia. 

While Ida was employed in reducing the north- 


named Ella, fubdued Lancaſhire and the greater 
part of Yorkſhire, which he formed into a _ 
*7 m, 


8. 


others ſay, he was the ſon of Nazon Leod, who was either 
one of the kings of Wales, or a general of the Britons ;- but, 
others, and 1 with greater probability, make him the ſon 


of Gurlois, and add, that he was king of Cornwall, | 


- 
— 


- 


He was, how 


preſerved no particular account, they eſtabliſhed | 


Saxony, or Eſſex. Uffa, a celebrated leader of the 


men, marched againſt the Britons, whom he drove, 


ern parts of the kingdom, another Saxon prince, 


_ — 
* * 4 * I 


* 
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[ dom, under the title of Deiri. Theſe two king-]] Kingdom. | ” 8 Counties contained in it. 
i! doms were afterwards united by a marriage between || n Fee nyt „ 
0 | . the grandſon of Ida, and the daughter of Ella, W Ik Gloncefterthite * 
#1 under the title of the kingdom of Northumber- | [ | Herefordſhire 
land. 2 ere e 
Thus was that part of Britain called England, „ 13 | 
totally ſubjugated by the Saxons, who divided the | Northamptonſhire 
whole into ſeven diſtinct kingdoms, each under the | [3 incolatfiire 
direction of a particular monarch.—A diviſion TL ore, "an | 
: > | ; | T | ordſhire 
mentioned by all writers under the name of the Mercia Crida 4 The other Part of Hertford 
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5 The names of the different kingdoms, by whom || | Buckinghamſhire 
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| 1 DEAR 3 5 | Staffordſhire 
ſeen at one view in the following table : | | 1} Deabyikire 
| | | 5 5 | | | ks wor whe; 
j Kingdoms. By whom | Counties contained in each. | | ar", ES 
' ounded. | | NK | 
| | | 1 TS, | With reſpe& to the particular circumſtances 
1 — — . 5 — — that took place in the courſe of this long war be- 
＋ | | 5 tween the Saxons and the Britons, little 1s record- 
'} ; Kent Hengiſt Kent | ed, and that ſo incoherent as not to deſerve the 
1 South Saxons Fil Love notice of an hiſtorian. All that can be relied on 
I! | 8 3 | as authentic is, that the renowned Britiſh prince 
iN: | Devonſhire Arthur ſignalized himſelf for his military exploits 
hal N ; Dorſetſhire | under Ambroſius: that on the demiſe of that 
N ,, e ogg | prince he ſucceeded to the command of the Bri- 
1 , Haun nre tons, and headed them in divers engagements 
jt Barkfhire, or Berkſhire with the Saxons, and with various ſucceſs ; till at 
1 Eſſex | length his own nephew, having violated his bed 
ef Eaſt Saxons Erkenwin - 14 1 INE es . | 
14 Part of Hertfordſhire = uſurped his authority, Arthur raiſed a power-. 
14 e e ** 1 g chaſtiſe 5 treacherous conduct, as 
1 Vorkſhire [|] did the other to ward off the reſentment of his 
0 1 ee ver 1 juſtly incenſed uncle; and that both parties being 
ti Northumberland | Ida Wd - highly enraged, they challenged each other to a 
14 II Northumberland. ſingle combat, in which Mordred the nephew was 
4 | Part of Scotland as far as || flain on the ſpot, but not till he had mortally 
11 | ore of Edinburgh wounded his uncle. Arthur, who after lingering a 
0 i Elke: t || few days, expired at Glaſtonbury in the year 54% 
wo Angles | Uſa Cambridgeſhire having bravely aſſerted his country's cauſe for the 
0 And the Iſle of Ely ſpace of ſeventy- ſix years. \ 
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| Containing an account of the reſpective monarchs that ſucceeded each other on the different throne 
Wy that formed the Saxon Heptarchy, with a crrcumſtantial detail of the various tranſactions and revolution 


that took place in each kingdom, from their firſt eſtabliſhment to their final diſſolution by Egbert, the fir 
ſole monarch of England. JF e final diſſolution by n ef 61 


— 


iS T TAVING, in the preceding chapter, pre- 
miſed as much as can be deemed authen- 
tic relative to the arrival of the Saxons in this 


iſland, and the ſtate of the war by which the Hep- |] doing this we ſhall place them in order according 


| tarchy, or government of the Anglo Saxons, con- || to the different periods they were eſtabliſhed, be- 
_ ſidered as forming one body and one ſtate, was || ginning with 
1 eſtabliſhed, we ſhall now proceed to give a ſuc- = 


| cin& account of the ſucceſſion of the kings, and 
the revolution of each particular kingdom, 
which the Saxon Heptarchy was compoſed. |" 


= I The Kingdom of KENT. 


14 A. D. HE kingdom of Kent, which was by || claimed an aſcendancy, in point of ſtrength and 
14 455. J. far the moſt formidable of all thoſe || power, over the reſt; * * his death it prext 
that conſtituted the Heptarchy, was founded by || declined, owing to the inattention and ſupineneb o 
Hengiſt, the great leader of the Saxons, in the || his three immediately ſucceſſors, namely, Elbe, 
year 455, about five years after his firſt arrival in || Ota, and Ymrick. - tos | 

Britain, During his life the kingdom of Kent | The indolence of the Kentiſh princes was Pi 
| | Ze RI 2 ecu 
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icularly obſerved by Ceaulin king of Weſſex, a 
man of an ambitious and 1 diſpoſition, who 


having unjuſtly ſeized the ſceptre of Suſſex, re- 


ſolved to attempt the reduction of Kent, and, if 
poſſible, make himſelf maſter of the whole hep- 
hy. , | | 
"> 593. At this time, Ethelbert, the great 
grandſon of Hengiſt, filled the Kentiſh throne. 


He had long beheld with grief, the declining ſtate 


of the kingdom, and reſolved. to uſe his utmoſt | 


efforts in order to reſtore it to its primitive luſtre, 
poſſeſſed of all the intrepidity of Hengiſt, and 
being at the ſame time a ſtrict obſerver of juſtice, 


he was univerſally beloved, not only by his own 


ſubjects, but alſo thoſe of the confederate kingdoms, 
and the different princes paid him the moſt diſtin- 
guiſned reſpect. _ | | 

Ethelbert was no ſtranger to the ambitious de- 
ſigns of Ceaulin, which he determined, if poſſible, 
to render abortive, To effect this, he ſummoned 
the other princes of the different kingdoms to a 
general council, when he informed them that Ceau- 
lin, had acted inconſiſtently with the true and ori- 


ginal ſtate of the heptarchy, by ſeizing the terri- 


tories conſtitutionally appertaining to the South 
Saxons, and that if ſome efficacious meaſures were 
not immedHately taken, he might, in time, make 
himſelf maſter of the whole iſland. The other 
Saxon princes ſaw this repreſentation in its proper 
light, and, in conſequence thereof, not only fur- 
niſhed him with troops, but likewiſe appointed him 


to the chief command againſt the king of the Weſt | 


Saxons, whom they now conſidered as their com- 

mon enemy. 2, 
Ceaulin clearly ſaw the ſtorm that was gather- 

ing around him, and exerted his whole force to 


defend himſelf againſt its fury. Having gathered 


together his troops, he marched with great reſolu- 
tion againſt Ethelbert, when a deſperate battle en- 
ſued, which was ſupported, for ſome time, with 


equal ſpirit on both ſides. At length victory de- 


cared in favour of Ethelbert, the forces of Ceau- 


In were routed with great ſlaughter, and though | 


himſelf was not ſlain in the battle, yet he ſoon after 
pad the debt of nature. | 

Thus deprived of their leader, and having loſt 
the greater. part of their army, the Weſt Saxons 
ere in no condition to make any farther attempts 
in oppoſing the combined army: they therefore 
threw down their arms, and ſubmitted to Ethel- 
bert, who reſtored the kingdom to the lawful heir, 
and, from his great military proweſs, as well as 
gular talents in the cabinet, became afterwards 
the chief of the Saxon ſovereignns. | 

A.D. 596. But the moſt remarkable incident 
that diſtinguiſhed the reign of Ethelbert was, the 


introduction of Chriſtianity among the Saxons. 


The Britons had long enjoyed the light of the 
80ſpel, but whether or not they made any attempt 
to convert them is uncertain; indeed, the Saxons, 
"Xcept thoſe who inhabited the kingdom of Kent, 
ad been ſo continually engaged in the hurry and 
umults of war, that they had no leiſure to examine 
No the truths of chriſtianity ; at the ſame time it 
ud hardly be ſuppoſed they would liſten to the 
vonings of the Britons, who were at once both 
ar ſlaves and their enemies. 
F heſe difficulties, however, were at length hap- 
Ply removed by the marriage of Ethelbert with 


Nha, the daughter of Caribert king of France. 


No. . 
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This princeſs was a Chriſtian, and therefore it was 


ſtipulated, by the articles of marriage, that ſhe - 
ſhould . be permitted to enjoy the free exerciſe of 
her own religion, In conſequence of this, ſhe was 
attended .by one Luidard, a prelate venerable for 
his great piety and learning. He officiated in the 
church of St. Martin, which had been built in 
in- the time of the Romans, near the wall of Can- 
terbury, and, by his frequent diſcourſes with 
the nobility, and others belonging to the court, 


| converted many to. the Chriſtian faith. The ex- 


cellent genius and underſtanding of the queen 


| greatly contributed to his ſucceſs ; and at the fame 


time her exemplary life and uncommon learning, 
make a- ſtriking impreſſion on the king, who, 
in conſequence thereof, conceived a very favour- 
able idea of the principles of the Chriſtian reli- 

ion. 
5 Theſe favourahle circumſtances being made 
known to Pope Gregory the Great, who then 
filled the papal chair, be began to entertain the 
plealing hopes of being able to deſtroy the ſuper- 
ſtitious worſhip of the Saxons in Britain, and, in- 
ſtead thereof, to eſtabliſh the glorious tenets of 
the goſpel. To accompliſh this noble deſign he 
ſent Auguſtine, or Auſtin, a Roman monk, with 
ſeveral others of his fraternity, to preach the Goſ- 
pel in Britain. Theſe miſſionaries according]y ſet 
out on their embaſſy, but on their arrival at Pro- 
vence in France, they were ſo intimidated from the 
accounts they received of the ferocious manners 
of the Saxons, and their ſuperſtitious attachment 
to the religion of their anceſtors, that they ſent 
their ſuperior back to the pope, in order to ob- 
tain leave to relinquiſh their deſign, and return to 
Rome. | 85 „ | 

Gregory was inflexible in his deſign, and therefore 
ſent peremptory orders for them to proceed ; but 
at the ſame time, in order to remove all diſagree- 
able apprehenſions, he wrote a letter to the king 
of France, beſeeching him to take the fathers un- 
der his protection, and furniſh them with every 
neceſſary for promoting the ſucceſs of the under- 
taking. He likewiſe wrote a letter ro Brunehaute, 


| queen of Burgundy, requeſting, in the moſt preſſing 


manner, her aſſiſtance on this intereſting occaſion. 
This ſolicitation was far from being made in vain. 
Brunehaute exerted all her power to render the at- 
tempt ſucceſsful, and not only ſupplied the miſſiona- 
ries with interpreters who could ſpeak the Saxon 
language, but likewiſe ſent letters to the moſt 
conſiderable people at the Britiſh court, recom- 
mending Auguſtine and his followers to their pro- 
tection. | 
A.D. 597. Thus furniſhed with every thing 
neceſſary for his miniſtry, Auguſtine, accompanied 
by his aſſiſtants, embarked for Britain, and, after a 
ſhort paſſage, ſafely landed in the iſle of Thanet. 
Auguſtine immediately diſpatched one of his inter- 
preters to the Kentiſh court, informing Ethelbert of 
the intention of his coming, and requeſting his per- 
miſſion to preach publickly the doctrine of the goſ- 
pel. This meſſage was reſpectfully received by 
Ethelbert, but at the ſame time he did not think 
proper to grant Auguſtine an immediate audience. 
He, however, ordered him to continue in the 
iſle of Thanet, and gave directions for his being 
9 ſupplied with all the neceſſary articles of 
life. 


A few days after this Ethelbert, accompanied 
O 4 by 


$4 
by his queen and the greater part of the nobility, | 
_ repaired to the iſle of Thanet, in order to hear 
 Avguſtine expound. the doctrine of the goſpel. 
Apprehenſive, however, that ſpells or enchant- 
ments, might be uſed againſt him by prieſts, who 
brought an unknown worſhip from a diſtant coun- 
try, the king took the precaution of receiving 
the miſſionaries in the open air, where he ima- 
gined the force of their magic (ſhould they at- 
tempt to practiſe any) would be rendered abor- 
tive. | 

Ethelbert and his queen being ſeated under a 
tree, the monks advanced to audience with a flow 
and ſolemn pace, chanting their litanies with all 
the marks of unaffected devotion, Auſtin then 
expounded the doctrines of the Chriſtian religion; 
and, to ſtrike an impreſſion on the mind of Ethel- 
bert, to whom he. particularly addreſſed himſelf, 
promiſed him eternal joys above, and a kingdom 
in heaven without end, if he would be perſuaded 
to receive the ſalutary tenets of the goſpel. — 
« Your words and promiſes (replied Ethelbert) are 
« fair; but as they are new and uncertain, I' can- 
not entirely yield to them, and relinquiſh the 
principles, which I and my anceſtors have ſo 
long maintained. You are welcome, however, 
to remain here in peace, and as you have under- 
taken ſo long a journey ſolely, as appears, for 
what you believe to be for our advantage, I will 
permit you to deliver your doctrines to my ſub- 
« jects.” At the ſame time he ordered Auſtin and 
his companions to be provided with all neceſſaries, 
and allotted Canterbury, the capital of his domi- 
nions, as the place of their reſidence. 

Encouraged by this favourable reception, 
Auſtin and his companions proceeded, 'with re- 
doubled zeal, to preach the goſpel to the Kentiſh 
Saxons; and added ſtrength to their doctrine by 
the remarkable auſterities of their lives. 
Saxons were perſuaded that the followers of a re- 
ligion which mortified every paſſion, mult act from 
conviction, and that the tenets they profeſſed 


cc 


- cc 


muſt be founded on a baſis more than human.— ft 


They therefore liſtened with great attention to the 
new doctrine, and many of them were brought 
over to the Chriſtian faith, Ethelbert himſelf, 


convinced of the truth of the goſpel, no longer 


hefirated to profeſs its tenets, but publickly acknow- 
ledged his converſion, by ſuffering himſelf to be 
baprized, in the preſence of his courtiers, who, 
from his example, became profelytes to the Chriſ- 
tian religion. 5 1 | 
In conſequence of this ſucceſs the liberties of 
the miſſionaries were enlarged, and Chriſtianity 
reached in every part of the iſland, Chriſt- 
church in Canterbury, which had been built in the 


time of the Romans, was made a cathedral, and 


Auguſtine appointed archbiſhop ; the churches 
which had fallen to decay were repaired ; the hea- 
then temples were conſecrated and ſet apart for di- 
vine worſhip, and a ſeminary of learning was open 
in Canterbury, the capital of Ethelbert's domi- 
nions. 

The propagation of Chriſtianity in Britain was 
(as is generally the caſe where there is a ſimilarity 


of ſentiments in religion) productive of civil 


connections. The Anglo-Saxons opened an in- 
terconrſe with the nations on the continent, and, 
from them, conceived an idea of more cultivated 
manners. They ſaw the many advantages that 


The 
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and enacted a body of laws, which he cauſed to be 


| rance of the contents. 


, 
, 


quence of this ſtep many of the nobility followed. 


Book III. 
reſulted from a polite and generous behaviour, from 
connections founded on virtue; from reciprocal aq; 
of kindneſs and benevolence ; and wiſhed to imi. 
tate the practice. ag 

A. D. 598. After Ethelbert had become 3 
convert to the Chriſtian faith, he uſed his utmoſt 
efforts in conjunction with Bertha his queen, tg 
propagate the tenets of the goſpel throughout his 
dominions. . In this he ſucceeded to his wiſhes, 
having done which he directed his attention to. 
wards the civil government of his people. He 
made many wiſe regulations for their future welfare 
written and publiſhed, that none might plead igno- 

The remaining part of the reign of Ethelbert i; 
marked with no tranſaction of importance, except 
the death of the virtuous Bertha. No diſturbance 
happened: his people were happy, and he, after 4 
proſperous reign of forty-eight years paid the debt 
of nature, univerſally beloved and lamented by his 
ſubjects. Fi . 

A. D. 616. On the death of Ethelbert the 
Kentiſh throne was filled by his ſon Eadbald, x 
prince of a very wicked and profligate diſpoſition, 
Blinded by an inceſtuous paſſion for his mother. 
in-law (a French princeſs whom his father had 
married after the death of the amiable Bertha) be 
abandoned his religion that he might indulge his 
criminal exceſſes without reſtraint. In conk- 


his example, and the tenets of the goſpel were in 
danger of falling a ſacrifice to heathen ſuperſti 
tion. | ow 
The abandoned life of Eadbald, and the con- 
ſequence that aroſe therefrom, greatly affeded 
Laurentius, who ſucceeded Auſtin in the ſee of 
Canterbury. This prelate, fearleſs of danger when 
religion called for his aſſiſtance, laboured, witk 
the utmoſt aſſiduity, to make Eadbald ſenſible df 
the enormity of his vices ; and at length happil 
ſucceeded. Convinced by the arguments d 
Lavrentius, he renounced the Pagan religion, 
divorced his inceſtuous : conſort, and became 
remarkable penitent for the crimes he had com- 
mitted. He demoliſhed the idolatrous temples, 
and eſtabliſhed the Chriſtian religion throughout hi 


kingdom. He extended his care for the interck R 
of the goſpel even beyond the limits of his tem- hi 
tories ; and greatly contributed, by the force of his E. 
arguments, as well as by his exemplary piety, thi 
to the converſion of Edwin king of Northun: th 
berland. | | an 
In this manner did Eadbald ſpend his time r kt 

the ſpace of twenty-four years, when he paid the ty 
debt of nature, leaving behind him the characte W 


of an excellent and pious prince. Before his death 
he obtained the conſent of his ſubjects to ſettle the 
ſucceſſion of the throne on his youngeſt ſon Excom, 
bert, but with this reſtriction, that the heirs © 
Ermentred, his elder brother, ſhould ſucceed to it 
crown at his deceaſe. . | | 
A. D. 640. Ercombert readily agreed to it 
conditions, and as readily forgot them when ſel⸗ 
tled on the throne. But, excepting this breach 0 
promiſes, he might be called a good prince, ab 
a zealous profeſſor of chriſtianity, for, during UK 
ſhort time he poſſeſſed the ſovereignty. he conti“ 
bured ro the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, 


deſtroying every temple and idol chrougho 


— 


l. Cap, II. 
Im his dominions. He reigned twenty-four years, and, 
& at his death, left two ſons, namely Egbert and Lo- 
Ni tharivs. Pn . | 
A. D. 664. Egbert having obtained the ſo- 
2 vereignty reſolved to preſerve it by means, the moſt 
1ſt deteſtable, namely, by taking off his nephews, whom 
to he well knew, were the true heirs to the throne. 
his He accordingly prevailed on one Thunner, a crea- 
hes ture of his own, to murder the royal youths. This 
. execrable monſter performed the inhuman office, 
He and threw the bodies into a river, where they 
were afterwards found floating on the water, and 


being taken up were interred in the abbey of Ram- 


ay. 
But the death of theſe two young 1 was not 
ſufficient to remove the jealouſy of Egbert: their 
ſiſter Domneva was ſtill alive, and married to the 


ce - ® 0 , 

5 king of Mercia. He therefore prevailed upon her 
fter 2 to renounce her claim to the crown, in conſideration 
debt of ſome lands being ceded to her in the Iſle of 


Thaner, where ſhe built a monaſtery, and preſided 
herſelf as prioreſs. | 
The remaining part of Egbert's reign was mild, 


ld, 2 peaceable and virtuous, he applied himſelf to the 
tion, duties of religion, in order to atone for the atrocious 
other. crime he had committed, and at length died in the 
r had ninth year of his reign, leaving two ſons, - namely, 
a) he Edric and Widred. 

ge his A. D. 673. On the death of Egbert his bro- 


ther Lotharius, under pretence of his nephews be- 
ing too young to govern, ſeized on the ſovereignty. 
This dignity he enjoyed without moleſtation du- 
ring a period of ten years, when he aſſociated 
with him his ſon Richard as a partner in the king- 
dom. i . 


conſe- 
lowed. 
vere in 


perſti- 


E con- 


ffected This proceeding fo incenſed his nephew Edric, 
ſee of wat he immediately withdrew from court, fully 
r when WAY wioved, if poſſible, to obtain his right of the ſo- 
„ with rereignty by force of arms. To effect this he ap- 
ſible of plied to Adelivalch, king of the South Saxons, 
happily who generouſly aſſiſted him with a conſiderable body || 
* of forces. At the head of theſe, Edric marched | 


eligion to Kent, and a general battle enſued, in which the 


-ame 1 troops of Lotharius were defeated, and himſelf, be- 
d com- ng. mortally wounded with an arrow, died ſoon 
emples after, 5 | 

hout his A. D. 685. On the death of Lotharius, his ſon 
interet Richard, inſtead of making any attempt to poſſeſs 
is ten- bimſelf of the crown, fled into Germany, leaving 
e of h Eric ſole maſter of the Kentiſh dominions. But 
y pieth, this dignity he only enjoyed one year, and even 


this ſhort interval of time was filled with tumults 


orthum— 
and commotions, occaſioned by the party of the 
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rable part of the country without oppoſition, till 


| all the inhabitants provoked by their loſſes, took 
| up arms in their own defence, and defeated their 


enemies. Mollo, the brother of Ceadwalla, be- 
ing obliged to retire for ſafety into a houſe, with 
twelye of his followers, defended himſelf, for ſome 
time with great bravery, but at length the Ken- 
tiſh men ſet fire to the building, in conſequence 


of which both he and his gallant companions pe- 


riſhed in the flames. His brother was ſo exaſpe- 

rated at this cruel action, that he entered Kent at 
the head of a powerful army, and, fired with re- 
ſentment, laid waſte the greater part of the coun- 
> PFFPUFUFUUFCCF 
In the midft of theſe diſtractions Edric died; 
nor was there any prince of the Hengiſt family 
that had ſpirit ſufficient to aſſume the reins of go- 


vernment, ſo that an inter- regnum, or rather anar- 


chy enſued, which continued about ſix years. 

A. D. 693. At length Widred, the youngeſt 
ſon of Egbert, aſcended the throne, and, in order 
to appeaſe the commotions that ſubſiſted among 
the nobility, aſſociated with him one Swabert (a 
very popular man and a particular favourite of 
the people) in the government. But Swabert did 


not long enjoy his power: he ſurvived his elevation 


only four years, and then left Widred in ſole poſ- 
ſeſſion of the throne. 5 
Widred, being now freed from the commotions 

which had ſo long diſtracted the kingdom, governed 
his people with remarkable prudence and equani- 
mity. He was a great benefactor to the church, 
which, together with his juſtice, candour and hu- 
manity, gained him the univerſal affection of his 
ſubjects. 3 1 

On the death of Widred, his eldeſt ſon Edbert 
ſucceeded to the ſovereignty. He inherited the 
underſtanding and humanity of his father, and by 
theſe means enjoyed a peaceable reign for the ſpace 
of thirty-two years, when he died, leaving the crown 
to his- brother Edelbert. - C 

A. D. 725. Edelbert, on his acceſſion to the 
throne, admitted his ſon Ardulph as a partner with 
him in the government, but ſurviving him, he be- 
queathed the ſcepter to his brother Aldric. 

A. D. 760. Aldric was the laſt prince lineally 


deſcended from Hengiſt, the firſt founder of the 


monarchy. After his death (which happened in 
794) the kingdom was rent with factions, for eleven 
years, during which time the crown became the 
ſport of fortune. The towns were laid in aſhes, and 
the fields manured with the blood of their owners. 
Nor were theſe troubles terminated till Egbert (in 


time ſot late king, and the diſputes which took place rela- the year 805) united in his perſon the ſeven crowns 
paid th ave to the ſucceſſion, | 1] of the Saxon Heptarchy, after Kent had continued 
charaCtel During theſe commotions Ceadwalla, king o | a diſtin and ſeparate kingdom during an interval 
vis death Eſſex, invaded Kent, and plundered a conſide- of 350 years. SES = REF 

ſettle the | : 

| E,rcom- — 6 * 1 


heirs e 


ed to be 

d to the 

„hen fe. A D FAR | 5 | 
breach 0 *. HIS kingdom was the moſt inconſi- 
Ince, al 7 derable of all thoſe which formed 
uring the = 22 Heptarchy, and the hiſtory of it is ex- 
e conti Nis ng imperfect. It contained only the two 
nity, bf gs of Suſſex and Surry, a very conſiderable 
\rougho Nt of which was covered with woods and foreſts. 
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The Kingdom of SU SSEX, or the Sourh-Saxoxs. 


At the ſame time it was very thinly inhabited, and 
therefore incapable of making any effectual reſiſt- 
ance againſt the attempts of an enterprizing 
enemy. | 

The kingdom of Suſſex was founded by Ella, a 
Bri- 


perſon of great miſitary merit, who landed in 
3 | 


tain, 


% 


56 


to ſtrengthen the intereſt of Hengiſt. He main- 


tained his ground ſome time againſt the Britons, | 


whom he at length totally routed ;; and having 


poſſeſſed himſelf of a throne, was; on the death of 


Hengiſt, choſen by the Saxons to ſucceed him as 
head of the confederacy. | 


A. D. 514. On the death of Ella the throne of | 


Suſſex fell to his fon Ciſſa, who, contented with 
the quiet poſſeſſion of a power, the foundation of 
which was obtained by ſlaughter, choſe to pay a 
yearly proportion of money, and furniſh a certain 
number of troops, to Cerdic king of Weſſex, who, 
on the death of Ella, was placed at the head of 
the Saxon Heptarchy. By theſe means Ciſſa pre- 
vented the flames of war from ſpreading into his 
own country, and Cerdic was farther enabled to 
repel and ſubdue-the Britons. | 
Though Ciſſa was far from poſſeſſing the abili- 
ties of his farther in- a military line, yet he was 
equally well calculated to hold the reigns of go- 
vernment. He dedicated his time to acts of the 


- 
. 
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tain, at the head of a conſiderable body of forces, 


Boox III. 


moſt commendable nature, and. inceſſantly la. 
boured to promote the happineſs and tranquillity 
of his ſubjects. He built the city of Chicheſter, 
and made it the capital of his dominions. His 
age and the length of his reign were extended 
beyond the common limits of mankind. He paid 
the debt of nature in the 117th year of his age, 
ſeventy-ſix of which he governed his kingdom 
with general ſatisfaction, and died univerſally la- 
mented. | 
A. D. 590. Ciſſa dying without iſſue, Ceaulin, 
king of the Weſt-Saxons, ſeized his dominions, in 
conſequence of which a confederacy was formed 
againſt him, and he was vanquiſhed and diſpoſ- 
feſſed by his nephew Ceolric, who retained Suſſex 
as part of his conqueſts, 5 
After this event the kingdom of Suſſex was ſub. 
ject to ſeveral revolutions ; but at length it was 
totally ſubdued and united to that of the Weſt- 
Saxons, after it had remained a ſeparate kingdom 
277 years, from its firſt eſtabliſhment by Ella. 


The Kingdom of WESSEX, or the WesT-SAXONs, 


S the kingdom of Suſſex was one of the moſt ! 


inconſiderable, ſo was that of Weſſex one 


ot the moſt important of the heptarchy, and the 
» Saxons met with greater oppoſition in their en- 


deavours to poſſeſs themſelves of this than any 
other part of the country. It received its name 
from being ſituated to the weſt of the other Saxon 
ſettlements in Kent and Suſſex, and extended from 
the river Thames to the Britiſh channel. Its princi- 
pal cities were Wincheſter the capital, Southamp- 
ton, Portſmouth, Saliſbury, Dorcheſter, Sherborne 
and Exeter. . 
A. D. 521. The founder of this monarchy was 
Cerdic, one of the greateſt generals among the 
Saxons. He and his ſon Kenrick fought many 
battle againgſt the natives with various ſucceſs, 
nor was Cerdic able to eſtabliſh his kingdom till 
after the death of Ambroſius and Arthur, who, for 
ſeveral years, ſupported the falling liberties of their 
country. With them all reſiſtance terminated, and 
Cerdic ſat down in peace on the throne he had 
founded in the blood of an innocent people. He 
enjoyed the ſovereignty for the ſpace of twenty- 
three years, when he died, and lefr it to his ſon 
Kenrick, who had come over with him from Ger- 
many, es oma very inſtrumental in defeating the 
Britons, ahd procuring the eſtabliſhment of the 
kingdom. „ 
A. D. 544. Kenrick preſerved the ſovereignty 
only four years, when he died, and was ſucceeded 
by his eldeſt ſon Ceaulin. This prince inherited 
the military abilities and ferocious paſſions of his 
grandfather, but was a ſtranger to his milder vir- 
tues. He carried on a continued war againſt the 


Britons, and added great part of the counties of 


Devon and Somerſet to his other dominions. Hur- 
ried away by the tide of ſucceſs, he invaded the 
other Saxon ſtates in the neighbourhood of his 
own territories, and became at length ſo terrible to 
all, that a general confederacy was formed: againſt 
him. Ethelbert king of Kent was made general 


of the allied forces, and the army of Ceaulin was 


* 


CC 


| 


| to contend with, the moſt formidable of whom 


| equally well calculated for the cabinet as the field, 


8 


— 


/ 
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totall defeated. This misfortune rendered him 
contemptible in the eyes of his ſubjects, who, from 
the cruelty of his diſpoſition, only obeyed him 
through fear : they therefore now publicly ſhewed 
their abhorrence of his conduct, and expelling him 
from the throne, he died in exile and miſery, _ 
A. D. 594. After the expulſion of Ceaulin, the 
victorious Ethelbert placed his nephew Ceolric on 
the throne of Weſſex. This prince had joined the 
confederacy formed againſt his uncle, and was en- 
tirely devoted to his benefactor. He reigned only 
ſeven years, during which nothing material occurred 
worthy of hiſtorical notice. 1 nl 
A. D. 601. On the death of Ceolric the crown 
of Weſſex fell to his nephew Ceolwulp, a prince 
of great military abilities, and poſſeſſed of talents 


He ſupported the dignity of his kingdom, and ac- 
es great reputation by his prudent conduct and 

eliberate government; but his whole reign was one 
continued ſcene of action. He had many enemies 


was Redwald, king of Eaſt-Anglia, at that time 
the head of the Saxon confederacy. The conteſt 
between them was violent and bloody, but at length 
victory declared in favour of Ceolwulph. He did 
not, however, long enjoy the honours he had ac- 
quired, being ſuddenly taken off while he was en- 
gaged in reducing the South-Saxons, after having 
ſat on the throne ten years. eg 

A. D. 611. Ceolwulph dying without iff 
was ſucceeded by his nephew Kinegils, or Cine, 
gils, who, in the third year of his reign, admitte 
his brother Quincelm as partner with him in the 
government, For the ſpace of two years after 
this conjunction the kingdom enjoyed a profoun 
' tranquillity ; but at the expiration of that time 
the Britons began to make inroads into the te” 
tories of Weſſex. In conſequence of this de 
two brothers marched at the head of their force 
againſt the enemy, whom they attacked neu 


Bindon in Dorſetſhire, and a deſperate burr ©; 


II. CHAP» II. 
la- red in which the Britons were routed with great 
ity. ſlaughter it 55 a F 2 
ter, By this defeat the Britons were diſabled 
His rom making any farther attempts againſt the 
ded Saxons for ſome time, and a general tranquillity 
aid prevailed throughout the kingdom. But at 
ge, length the great qualities of the conjunctive mo- 
om narchs procured them another enemy in the per- 
la- ſon of Penda, king of Mercia, who attempting 
to take from them the town of Cirenceſter, a bat- 
lin, tle enſued, which continued with aſtoniſhing re- 
» in ſolution till night put an end to the conteſt. The 
med next morning preſented to their eyes a moſt diſ- 
pol. mal ſcene of ſlaughter, and cooler thoughts ſug- 
iſſex geſted, that a renewal of the engagement would 
end in the deſtruction of both armies. In con- 
ſub. ſequence of this each party relaxed, a reconcili- 
Was ation was formed, and peace happily concluded. 
\ eſt- A. D. 634. The next material tranſaction 
dom that took place was, the eſtabliſhment of Chriſti- 
anity in Weſſex ; for though the goſpel had been 
| planted in the kingdom of Kent, yet the Weſt 
Saxons were {till immerſed in all the errors of Pa- 
3 gan ſuperſtition. The torch of truth had not 
yet been lighted up in this part of the iſland; but 
the darkneſs of ' bigotry and error was now to be 
8 diſpelled, and the true religion eſtabliſned in its 
9 ſtead. One Berinus, an Italian eccleſiaſtic, after 
5 being conſecrated by the pope, was ſent into Bri- 
him tain, in order to aſſiſt in converting the Saxons to 
from chriſtianity, He preached for ſome time in dif- 
| him ferent parts of Weſſex, and was at length heard 
hewed by Kinegils himſelf, who, ſtruck with his argu- 
g him ments, and convinced of the truth of the goſpel, 
ſuffered himſelf to be publickly baptized. The 
n, the kung example was followed by numbers of his 
ric on hes; in conſequence of which churches were 
ed the erected for the worſhip of the true God ; the hea- 
as en- then temples were in many places deſtroyed, and 
d only Berinus was inveſted with the epiſcopal title of 
curred e Biſhop of York. Quincelm, however, did not 
_ io» the example of his brother till ſome time 
crown after, when, being ſeized with a violent fever, he 
prince <mbraced the faith, ſoon after which he paid the 
talents debt of nature. Kinegils ſurvived his brother 
e field, about eight years, and then died univerſally be- 
and ac- loved and lamented by his ſubjects. 
act and A. D. 643. On the death of Kinegils the 
vas one Wl tirone of Weſſex was filled by his ſon Ken- 
enemies Wl valch, or Kenwal. This prince was far from 
whom "icriting any of the virtues ef his father. He 
at time was unſtable, puſillanimous, and luxurious, and 
conteſt therefore incapable of guiding the reins of govern- 
t lengtt ment with ſteadineſs and reſolution. Having em- 
He did braced the the doctrine of the goſpel, he married a 
1ad ac- . fitter of Penda, king of Mercia, whom he. ſoon 
was en- after divorced, and renounced the Chriſtian reli- 
having 22 without giving the leaſt reaſon for his con- 
ut ilſie Penda, exaſperated at this inſult offered his 
or Cine. iter, entered the dominions of Kenwal, at the 
admitte tad of a very powerful army, before he was 
n 2 prepared to act on the defenſive. In conſequence 
ars | 
rofoun 
at im 8 
he term” : | 
this the Bi ane, nr of Huntingdon, and other | hiſtorians of thoſe 
ir forces "Wok tell us, that when the two armies were drawn v 
ell ear ; order of battle, the ſplendor of the maſly axes cf the 
ted n : ons, together with the length of their ſpears, and the 
artle ef 0. 6. 
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| Weſſex. 
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| of this Kenwal was obliged 'to fly for protection 


to Annas king of the Eaſt-Angles, with whom 
he remained three years in exile, during which 
Penda kept poſſeſſion of the throne of Weſſex. 
But the ſchool of adverſity, together with the ad- 
monitions of Annas wrought effectually on the 
mind of Kenwal, who again profeſſed himſelf a 


Chriſtian, was baptized, and, by the aſſiſtance of 


Annas, replaced on the throne of his anceſtors. 

A. D. 652. Kenwal had not long reſumed 
his ſeat of power, when he was diſturbed by a 
rebellion which. broke out in his kingdom, and 
once more threatened him with exile. In con- 
ſequence of theſe diſturbances he raiſed a conſi- 


derable body of forces, and marched at the head 
of them againſt -the inſurgents. The latter were 


too precipitate. in their meaſures, and raſhly en- 
gaged the royal army before they could be joined 


| by their adherents from different parts of the 


kingdom. The battle was fought at Bradford in 
Wilſhire, and laſted with great obſtinacy on both 


ſides for ſome time, till at length the army of 
Kenwal prevailed, prodigious numbers of the 


inſurgents were ſlain, and the reſt obliged to ſave 
themſelves by a precipitate fight, 

A. D. 658. But though the rebellion was 
quelled, yet peace was far from being reſtored to 
Weſſex. The Britons, who had long waited for 
an opportunity of retaliating on the Saxons the 
many injuries they had received, thought this a 
proper period for attempting the accompliſhment 
of their wiſhes. 


mitted the moſt horrid outragès, levelling all be- 
fore them with fire and ſword. Kenwal advanced 
at the head of his army towards the enemy, and 
a dreadful battle enſued at a place called Pine, 


in Shropſhire. At their firſt meeting the Britons 
fell on the Saxons with ſuch fury, that they were 

obliged to give way; but at length recovering 
themſelves they renewed the attack with ſuch in- 


trepid reſolution as baffled all farther attempts of 
the Britons, who were totally defeated, and great 


numbers put to the ſword, 


A. D. 661. This victory, which delivered 
Kenwal from any farther apprehenſions from the 
Britons, excited the jealouſy of Wulphur, king 
of Mercia, who entered Weſſex at the head of a 
conſiderable body of forces. Kenwal marched 
againſt him, and the two armies met at Ponteſbury 
in Shropſhire, where a deſperate battle enſued, 


but the event of the battle is uncertain, ſome hiſ— 


torians giving it in favour of Kenwal, while 


others aſſert that Wulphur obtained a compleat - 


victory. But however this may have been, it 
produced a peace between the contending pow- 
ers, and tranquillity was once more reſtored to 

After this Kenwal ſpent the remainder of his 
days in peace, dedicating his attention to the wel- 
fare and good government of his ſubje&ts. Among 


other act for the promotion of the Chriſtian 


religion he built the cathedral church of St. Peter 
| 7707 Ac 


compact order of their ranks, ſtruck the Britons with a panic, 
which the Saxons improving, obtained a complete victory. 
They farther tell us, that no leſs than 2062 pf the Britons 
were left dead on the field of battle. * | 


P 


zl They accordingly invaded the 
dominions of Kenwal, and ig their route com- 
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at Wincheſter, which ſoon after became the ſee 


of a biſhop. But he did not long enjoy this in- 
terval of tranquillity, death putting a period at- 
once to his labours and his life. 

A. D. 672. Kenwal dying without iſſue, the 
crown of Weſſex was left in the hands of his wife 


Saxeburga. She was a princeſs of great talents. 
ing the ſhort | 


and undaunted courage, and, durin 
time of her reign, held the ſceptre with honour 
to herſelf, and advantage to her country. She 
governed only twelve months, when ſhe paid the 
debt of nature univerſally lamented by her fub- 
jects. 8 ; 
g A. D. 673. On the death of Saxeburga the 
throne of Weſſex was filled by Eſcwin, a man of 
diſtinguiſhed abilities, and deſcended from one 
of the collateral branches of the family of Cer- 


- dic. The firſt two years of his reign he enjoyed 


the crown in peace; but the reſtleſs ambition of 
the Saxon princes would not ſuffer any potentate 
to enjoy a long ſeries of tranquillity. Wulphur 
king of Mercia invaded his dominions, and a 
dreadful battle enſued at Bedwin in Wiltſhire. 


The conteſt was long and doubtful, and a terri- 
ble ſlaughter was made on both ſides: at length 


Wulphur obtained the advantage, but it was ſo 
trifling that he was in no condition to continue in 
the country of the enemy. Two years after this 


battle Eſcwin died, and left the throne of Weſſex 


to Kentwin, a ſon of the late Kinegils. 

A. D. 677. Kentwin was no ſooner eſtab- 
liſhed on the throne than he waged war againſt 
the Britons, whom he defeated, and drove from 


their country; in conſequence of which Cadwal- 


lader their king went over to Bretagne, in order 
to procure aſſiſtance againſt ſo powerful an 
enemy. . . 8 

While Kentwin was employed in his wars with 
the Britons his nephew Ceadwalla, a prince of 
great expectations, and who had acquired a large 
ſhare of popularity, laid claim to the crown, 
which being made known te Kentwin he imme- 
Aiately repaired to his capital and obliged Cead- 
walla to leave the kingdom. In conſequence of 
this Ceadwalla retired to the foreſt of Andreſ- 
wald in Suffex, where he was joined by ſuch a 
number of people from every quarter, that he 
ſoon became exceeding formidable. Alarmed at 
his increaſing power, Adelwalch, king of Suſſex, 
aſſembled. a body of forces to drive him out of 
his dominions; but this attempt proved unſuc- 
ceſsful, his army being defeated and himſelf 

- Alain. 

Fluſhed with this victory, Ceadwalla atempted 
to make himſelf maſter of Suſſex; but he met 
with ſuch oppoſition from the inhabitants, headed 
by Berthum and Anthum, two popular noblemen, 
that he was obliged to retire, after loſing a conſi- 


* 


derable number of his forces. | 

A. D. 686. A ſhort time after this Kentwin 
died, and Ceadwalla was placed on the throne of 
Weſſex. In conſequence of this acquiſition of 
power he immediately returned into Suſſex, de- 
feated Burthum, and laid the whole country waſte 
with fire and ſword. He then plundered the king- 
dom of Kent, and afterwards inveſted the Iſle of 
Wight, where he committed the moſt horrid cru- 
cities on the wretched inhabitants. It is, however, 
to be obſerved, for the honour of Chriſtianity, that 
Ceadwalla was then a Pagan, He had, indeed, 


of the father.” 


the council or the field. His abilities were fo con- 


Book 111 
been very liberal to the church, having devote 
a tenth part of his ſpoils to donations, which 
according to the ignorance of that age, was conf. 
dered by the clergy as a ſufficient atonement ſo 
his crimes; but, as William of Malmſbury Juſtly 
obſerves, © Whoever offers a victim from th; 
ſubſtance of the poor, ſacrifices the ſon in the eye, 


Ceadwalla being at length impreſſed with a due 
ſenſe of the enormity of his paſt conduct, refolve 
to make a ſerious atonement by profeſling the doc. 
trine of Chriſtianity, He accordingly repaired 
to Rome, where he was publicly baptized hy 
Sergius II. who then filled the papal chair. By 
he did not Jong ſurvive the ceremony, for he died 
a few days after, and was interred in the church 
of St. Peter. He was poſſeſſed of great abilitie, 
but few virtues; of much ſeeming religion, bu 
very little real piety. e 

A. D. 688. On the death of Ceadwalla the 
throne of Weſſex was filled by his nephew In 
one of the moſt illuſtrious monarchs mentione 
in the Saxon Heptarchy. He was at once a ge. 
neral and a ſcholar, and formed to ſhine either in 


ſpicuous, and his virtues ſo great, that he had not 
ſet a year upon the throne before he was elected 
chief of the Saxon confederacy ; and this ra he 
diſtinguiſhed by digeſting a body of laws for the 
good government of his ſubjects, which were 6 
well concerted as to lay a foundation for thoſ 
enacted in the following century by Alfred the 
Great. He likewiſe convoked a general affembj 
of the clergy, at which meeting many wiſe and 
judicious regulations were made for the bette! 
government of the church. | 
The firſt military expedition undertaken by 
Ina was againſt the inhabitants of Kent, in ordet 
to revenge the death of his Kinſman Mollo. But 
Withred, who then filled the kentiſh throne, no 
chuſing to contend with him by force of army 
purchaſed an accommodation by the payment d 
a very conſiderable fine. 5 

A. D. 710. Ina, being thus ſatisfied with the 
Kentiſh monarch, returned to his own dominion 
and ſoon afrer made war with the Britons who is. 
habited the eaſtern part of the country. In thi 
enterprize he proved ſucceſsful, and ſubdued the 
oreater part of their territories; but he treated tht 
vanquiſhed with a degree of humanity before vi- 
known among Saxon conquerors. He allowed them 
to retain the poſſeſſion of their lands, encourage! 
marriages and alliances between them and his ow 
ſubjects, and gave them the privilege of bein 
governed by the ſame laws. | 

A. D. 715. In the beginning of this year In! 
declared war againſt Coelred king of Mercia; a 
the two armies meeting at Woodenberg in Wil 
a battle enſued, which was fought with great ob- 
ſtinacy on bath ſides, till at length victory der 
clared in favour of Ina, and ſuch of the Mercia 
who eſcaped the ſword were obliged to ſave them 
ſelves by a precipitate flight. _ He 

After defeating the Mercians, Ina marched Þ 
army againſt the South Saxons, who had revolt 
from their obedience and depoſed their king 
Theſe he ſoon ſubdued, and having reſtored trat of 
quillity to the kingdom, returned in triumph ® 
his own dominions. „ | 
A. D. 725. Ina, having governed thirty-{f'® 


yea! 95 


8 


O 
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of diſreſpect, was ſo incenſed that he cauſed his 
friend and benefactor to be put to death. A 
This inhuman action rendered Sigebert odious 
in the eyes of thoſe who had hitherto been his 
adherents; and Kinewulf, who had. been choſen 
to the ſovereignty in his ſtead, thought himſelf 
obliged, from the duty he owed his people, to 
deprive ſo deteſtable a monſter of the means of 
oratifying his cruel diſpoſition. He therefore 
diſpoſſeſſed him of his territory, and obliged him 
to fly for ſhelter: to the foreſt of Andreſwald, 
where he had not been long before he met that | 
fate he ſo juſtly merited, being put to death by 
the ignoble hand of a ſwine-herd. | 
A. D. 755. Kinewulf, being now fully eſta- 
bliſhed on the throne of Weſſex, turned his arms 
againſt the Britons in Cornwall. He had a na- 
tural propenſity to war, and his undertakings were 
generally ſucceſsful; but at length he was routed 
by Offa, king of Mercia, who took from him all 
his dominions north of the Thames. 2 
This reverſe of fortune encouraged Kyneherd, 
the brother of Sigebert, to attempt the recovery 
of the crown which had been uſurped by Kine- 
wulf; but not having ſufficient power to execute 
it by force of arms, determined, if poſſible, 
to accompliſh his ends by ſtratagem. He did 
not wait long before an opportunity offered for 
effecting his deſign. Being informed that Kine- 
wulf often paid private viſits to a lady at Merton 
in Surry, he ſelected a party of his adherents, and 
went to the houſe, which they forcibly entered, 
and found means to penetrate to the door of the 
apartment where the king was before his atten- 
dants were alarmed. On their entering the room 
Kinewulf, ſeeing the danger, ran haſtily to his 
arms, and, for ſome time, defended himfelf with 
great reſolution; but being at length overpower- 
ed by numbers, he fell covered with wounds. 
But though Kyneherd had thus far obtained his 
ends, they were far from turning out to his ad- 
vantage. The people reſpected Kinewulf as the 
perſon they had choſen to rule over them, and 
who had freed them from the rod of tyranny. 
As ſoon, therefore, as they heard of his aſſaſſina- 
tion, great numbers of the nobility and others, 
headed by one Ofric, a popular man, and diſtin- 
guiſhed friend of the deceaſed, advanced in a 
body to the houſe, with a reſolution of revenging 
the death of their ſovereign. On their arrival 
they found the conſpirators had barricadoed the 
houſe, in order to defend themſelves to the laſt 
extremity. Kyneherd, perceiving the danger he 
was in, appeared on the battlements, and endea- 
voured to divert them from their deſign, by re- 
monſtrating with them on the legality of his claim 
to the crown, and promiſing that he would con- 
firm their liberties, and increaſe their honours. 
But the noblemen anſwered, that the ties of 
blood were feeble compared with thoſe of duty: 
that their maſter had been baſely ſlain, and they 
were come to revenge his murder. Accordingly 
the gates were immediately forced open, and 
Kyneherd, with his adherents, after an obſtinate 
reſiſtance, were all put to the ſword. 
A. D. 784. The murder of Kinewulf being 
thus revenged, and his funeral obſequies per- 
formed at Wincheſter, his ſon Brithric 'was placed 
on the throne of Weſſex. This prince being of 
a meek pacific diſpoſition, employed himſelf in 
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natural evenneſs of his temper, he could not avoid 


A. D. 787. A ſhort time after Egbert el 


| daughter of Offa, king of Mercia, a woman e- 


n || hereafter related. 


Book Ill 
the cultivation of the arts of peace, prefer; 
the character of a good politician to that of. 
diſtinguiſhed warrior. But notwithſtanding th 


entertaining ſome jealous ſuſpicion of Egbert, , 
prince of the blood, who was highly eſteemed h) 
the people for his many amiable qualities, and 
who, in point of birth, had a prior right to the 
throne. - | | 3 TIS: 

It was not long before Egbert perceived in what 
light he was held by Brithric, and therefor; 
thought it unſafe to remain any longer in his 
territories. In conſequence of this he privately 
withdrew to France, where he was kindly received 
by Charlemagne, who then ſwayed the ſceptre g. 
that kingdom. At this court he remained twelve 
years, during which he cloſely applied himſelf 9 
the ſtudy of military diſcipline, and acquired 
thoſe accompliſhments which afterwards enable 
him to make ſuch a ſhining figure on the throne; 
ſo that the misfortunes of his youth were of the 
utmoſt advantage to himſelf and his country. 


the Britiſh court, Brithric married Eadburga, the 


qually infamous for her cruelty and incontinence, 
Having great influence over her huſband, ſhe ol. 
ten incited him to deſtroy ſuch of the nobility az 
were obnoxious to her; and when. this expedient 
failed, ſhe made no ſcruple of putting the crud 
deſign in execution with her own hand. — _ 

A. D. 797. The horrid diſpoſition of Ead- 
burga proved fatal to Brithric, who, by he 
means, loſt his life at a time when he little ſuſ. 
ſpeed the leaſt danger. A young noblemen, 1 
particular favourite of Brithric, having incurred 
her diſpleaſure, ſhe determined to avenge the 
affront; but nothing leſs than the life of the ol. 
fender would ſatisfy her vengeance. According: 
ly, one evening as the nobleman and Brithri 
were drinking together (as they frequently did) 
the baſe and treacherous Eadburga mixed poiſa 
in a cup of wine, and gave it to the victim of het 
revenge. Unfortunately for the king he likewile 
drank ſome of the wine, and in a ſhort time alt 
they both expired. ü ered oat 

This horrid act rendered Eadburga ſo obnox- 
ous to the people, that they compelled her t 
quit the kingdom. She - accordingly. retired 1 
an obſcure part of France, where, after a {ers 
of misfortunes, ſhe ended her days in miſer} 
and exile On „ Ie $7 ea era 

After the Weſt-Saxons had paid their laſt di- 
ties to the remains of their deceaſed monarch, 
they ſent an honourable embaſſy to Egbert (chen 
with Charlemagne at Rome) inviting him imme 
diately to come over, and take poffeſſion of tit 
throne of his anceſtors. | Egbert readily complied 
with their requeſt, and was accompanied by tit 
monarch who had ſo honourably entertained him 
during his exile. On his arrival in England be 
was placed on the throne of Weſſex, amidſt the 
acclamations of a people who had long loved an 
honoured him for his virtues. a 
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Egbert, ſoon after his acceſſion to the thron6 
put a final period to the Saxon Heptarchy ; but 
the manner in which he effected this, and the va, 
rious occurrences that took place during the tie 
he reigned; ſole monarch of England, wil 
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It, a ls kingdom was founded by Erkenwin, 

d by | who began his reign in the year $527; but 

0M we have no particulars recorded of him, except 
the 


that he was poſſeſſed of the ſovereignty ſixty 


eſt the crown to his ſon Sledda. 


efore A. D. 587. Sledda, being a —_ of a very 
n hi acific diſpoſition, lived in profound peace ten 
"re years, When he paid the debt of nature, and was 
Ry ficceeded on the throne by his ſon Sebert. 
A, A. D. 597. Sebert, at the time of his acceſ- 
welve 


ſion to the throne, was a pagan; but he ſoon after 
embraced the doctrine of the goſpel at the inſti- 


Juired oation of his uncle Ethelbert king of Kent, who, 
"ng being deſirous of rendering others partakers of 
mY the ſame happineſs he had received from the 


preaching of Auſtin, ſent Melitus into Eſſex, in 
order to plan chriſtianity in that kingdom, The 
intentions of Ethelbert were fully anſwered, and, 
from the doctrine preached by Melitus, his ne- 
phew Sebert became a convert to the Chriſtian 
religion. 


The firſt inſtance Sebert gave of his attachment 


uy 7 to the new doctrine was, by joining with his un- 
* cle in erecting the cathedral church of St. Paul, 


which was built on the foundation of an heathen 
temple dedicated to Diana by the Romans. Lon- 


b or don was ſoon after made a biſhop's ſee, and ven 
1. (8 Melitus as a mark of approbation of his 


conduct, 


men, 4 From the great increaſe of the proſelytes to | 
pt Chriſtianity that took place after the opening of 
ge | , the cathedral of St. Paul, the two princes were 
the ol encouraged to rebuild the church of St. Peter at 
ording Weſtminſter, which had been demoliſhed by the | 
Brichre Saxons, That ſtructure was erected in the time 
ly. ark of Conſtantine the Great on the foundations of a 
1 polo temple built by the Romans, and dedicated to 
fn of . Apollo. The founding theſe two churches gave 
likewie a fatal blow to the idolatry of the Saxons, and 
ne alte many of their temples were deſtroyed in different 
21 parts of the kingdom. | | FR 
ou Sebert, after a reign of ſeventeen years,* which || 


tired 10 


7 ů 


Kingdom of ESSEX, or the EasT Saxons. 


ears, at the expiration of which he died, and 


% 
— 


heptarchy. 


- 


he devoted to acts of piety and virtue, paid the 
debt of nature, and, according to moſt hiſtori- 
ans, was interred in the abbey at Weſtminſter, 
which he had contributed to erect. 808 


A. D. 614. On the death of Sebert, the 


kingdom of Eſſex devolved on his three ſons, 


Soxred, Siward, and Sigebert, who began their 
reigns with renouncing the Chriſtian faith, and 
expelling Melitus, the firſt biſhop of London, 
for no other reaſon but becauſe he remonſtrated 
with them on their infidelity and immorality. 
Theſe three brothers being of an impetuous diſ- 
poſition engaged in a war with Kinegils and 
Quincelm, kings of Kent, by whom they were 
defeated, and afterwards fell a ſacrifice to their 


temerity. | 


A. D. 623. Sigebert the Little, ſon of Siward, 
one of the triumvirate, now aſcended the throne 
of Eſſex; but whatever his actions were, they are 
conſigned to oblivion, nor even is it known how 
long he reigned. He was ſucceeded by Sigebert 
the Good, nephew to the pious king Sebert. 
This prince reftored the Chriſtian religion 
throughout his dominions, after it had been al- 
moſt extinguiſhed by the three hrothers who pre- 
ceded him in the government of that part of the 
He was greatly aſſiſted in this buſi- 
neſs by one Cadda, to whom he was ſo ſtrongly 
attached, that he afterwards conſecrated him bi- 
ſhop of the Eaſt Saxons. But this attachment 
proved fatal to him: that prelate had excommu- 
nicated two noblemen for their profligate behavi- 
our, and the king refuſing to remove Cadda, they 


entered into a plot, and procured his death by 


aſſaſſination. | 

The reigns of the other kings of Eſſex are to- 
tally barren of any incidents worth recording in 
hiſtory. Suffice it, therefore, to ſay, that after 
an interval of 219 years, from the acceſſion of 
the firſt monarch to the death of the laſt, the 
kingdom of Eſſex was reduced by Egbert, who 
ſoon after put an end to the Saxon Heptarchy. 


a ſeric 
miſery. 


conſiderable of the Heptarchy, received its 


mn — 4 name from being ſituated on the north ſide of the 
n 2 le Humber. It was for ſome years equally divided 
7 te to two provinces by the names of Bernicia and 
, 1 vim Deira, The former of theſe, which conſiſted of 
ine 1 he the country ſituated to the north of of the wall of 
ga he everus, was founded by Ida in the year 547 ; and 
mi * ine latter, containing the ſouthern part of the 
ove ingdom, by Ella, about one hundred years after 
chrone, the ſettlement of the Saxons in Britain. 
* but Ida, the founder of Bernicia, was a brave and 


d the V- fenerous prince, equally great in council and the 
1 e 


; feld. As a ral h id and prudent; 

p general he was intrepid and prudent ; 

| Pe 3 a governor, equitable and humane. He fought 
ly WH many battles with the Britons with 


No. 6. 


great ſucceſs, 


and cruel in his diſpoſition. 


— 


The Kingdom of N ORT HUMBERLAN D. 


HIS kingdom, which was one of the moſt 


but was at length ſlain by Owen, prince of the 
Cumbrians. | >, | 

Hiſtory is exceeding ſilent with reſpe& to the 
firſt five deſcendants of Ida: their names, indeed, 
are mentioned, and that 1s all, not the leaſt ac- 
count being given of their virtues, their vices, 
their government, or their wars. 

A. D. 586. The firſt of Ina's deſcendants 
that diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a ſovereign was E- 
thelfrid, a brave and active prince, but arbitary 
A ſhorc time after 


his acceſſion he married Acca, the only daughter 
of Ella, and on the death of that prince ſeized 
on the kingdom of Deira, which he united to his 
OWN. | | | 
The firſt military exploit performed by Ethel- 


frid 
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frid was againſt the Scots, who, having formed a 
confederacy with the Britons, invaded the king- 
dom of Northumberland, and ſpread terror and 
devaſtation wherever they went, 
ing raiſed a conſiderable body of forces, march- 


ed againſt the invaders, and a deſperate battle en- 
ſued, which was long, 
time, doubtful. 


bloody, and, for ſome 
But at length the Saxons pre- 
vailed and the Scots were totally routed, 

A. D. 613. After this victory, Ethelfrid 
marched, at the head of his forces, into the 
country of the Britons, a great part of which he 
laid waſte with fire and ſword. He proſecuted 
his route as far as the environs of Cheſter, with 
a reſolution of making himſelf maſter of that 
city. On his approach the Britons, who were 
exaſperated at the cruelties he had exerciſed on 
their countrymen, took the field, and advanced 
to meet the invaders of their country. They 
were accompanied by a body of twelve hundred 


and fifty monks from the monaſtery of Bangor, 


who attended in order, by their preſence and 


exhortations, to animate” the ſoldiers to uſe their 


utmoſt efforts in oppoſing the enemy. The ap- 
pearance of fo conſiderable a body of men un- 
armed attracted the particular notice of Ethel- 


frid, who, aſking the reaſon of it was told, that 


they were prieſts, who were come out to pray 
for the deſtruction of his army. © Then (ſaid 
he) they are as much our enemies, as thoſe who 
intended to fight againſt us.” In order to fatisfy 


his revenge he immediately diſpatched a party of | 


his troops . againſt the defenceleſs monks, and 


ſo. great was the ſlaughter, that only fifty out of 


the whole eſcaped with their lives. This event 
ſo aſtoniſhed the Britons, that they were unable 
to exert themſelves againſt the enemy, who falling 


on them with great reſolution, ſoon obtained a 


compleat victory, prodigious numbers of the Bri- 
tons being ſlain, and the reſt obliged to ſave 
themſelves by a precipitate flight. In conſe- 
quence of this Ethelfrid made himſelf maſter of 
Cheſter, and then marching to Bangor, wreaked 
his vengeance on the remaining monks, by firſt 
obliging them to fly, and then deſtroying their 
monaſtery, which he did ſo effectually as to level 
it with the foundation. | 
A. D. 616. After havin 
Scots and Britons, Ethelfrid returned with his 
forces to his own dominions. But -notwithſtand- 
ing the ſucceſs of war, he lived in great diſquie- 
tude on account of young Edwin, whom he had 
unjuſtly diſpoſſeſſed of the crown of Deira. 
This young prince was now arrived at the ſtate 
of manhood, and by his conduct, evinced that 
he was poſſeſſed of thoſe virtues which always 
render a king great, and his people happy. 
Ethelfrid was too good a judge of mankind not 
to perceive theſe growing qualities: he ſaw their 


thus ſubdued the 


dawn, and dreaded their effects; what in others 


would have been amiable was criminal in Edwin. 
But the young prince, conſcious that the right 
of ſucceſſion was conſidered by an. uſurper as an 
unpardonable crime, avoided the deſtruction that 
awaited him by a precipitate flight. 

Edwin, for ſome time, led the life of an ex- 
ile, wandering from one kingdom to another, and 
being in continual danger from the deſigns of 
Ethelfrid. At length he fortunately applied to 
the court of Eaſt-Anglia, where he was hoſpi- 


Ethelfrid, hav- 
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| powerful army, and marched directly into the wal 


| ſelf, and the third was commanded by E 


| cure a paſs; but the impetuoſity of his c 
carried him too far to be properly ſupporteqal 


ing, in caſe of refufal, to declare war againſt 
dominions. Allured by the bribe, and int 
dated by the menace of ſo formidable a prince 


queen, at length prevailed, and he reſolved 
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tably received by Redwald, king of that prod] 
vince. | ER ona 8 1 1 
Ethelfrid, hearing that Edwin had obtain 
protection at the Eaſt-Anglian court, was greg 
alarmed, and immediately diſpatched an am 
ſador to Redwald, offering him à large ſum 
money to deliver up the refugee, and threat 
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Redwald was at firſt inclined to comply wick 
demand; but the voice of honour, the dig 
of his own conſcience, and the perſuaſions of: hi 


protect the young prince at the hazard of his an 
Crown. | 1 1 
Redwald well knew the implacable and 
diſpoſition of Ethelfrid, and therefore wiſely al 
termined to take ſuch meaſures as might pl 
vent its effects. He accordingly collected a ved 


a 


ritories of Northumberland. His troops 
divided into three bodies, the firſt of which 
led by his ſon Reyner, the ſecond he headed hin 


Reyner received orders to advance in order tu 


caſe of an attack. Ethelfrid, who was alte 
in the field, meeting this diviſion totally def 
them, and flew prince Reyner with his on 
hand. | W 

Enraged almoſt to a ſtate of madneſs at 
death of his ſon, Redwald advanced with the 
maining part of his army againſt the North 
brians. A dreadful battle enſued, and vie 
was for ſome time doubtful, till at length 
Northumbrian army, unable to withſtand "ul 


| ſhock any longer. gave - way, and betook the 


ſelves to flight. Ethelfrid tried all he could 


rally his ſcattered forces, but finding his end 


vours ineffectual, he ruſhed furiouſly into 
thickeſt of the enemy's ſquadrons, where, 
performing prodigies of valour, he fell, cove 
with wounds. 3 1 

The victorious Redwald met with no fa, 
oppoſition; for the ſons of Ethelfrid no ſoon 
heard of their father's defeat and death, than 
immediately fled for refuge to Scotland, and 
inhabitants of Northumberland readily ſubmiß 
But far from taking the advantage of aan 
queror, Redwald contented himſelf with the g 
of the expedition he had undertaken, and cheat 
fully placed Edwin on the throne of Northulll 
A r 

A. D. 625. Edwin had formerly married 
ſiſter of the Mercian king; but ſhe being dal 
he eſpouſed Ethelburga, daughter of Eadball 
king of Kent. This princeſs being a Chriluan 
and Edwin a Pagan, it was ſtipulated in the M 
riage articles, that ſhe ſhould enjoy the free exempt 
ciſe of her own religion, and be permitted tony 
tain in her ſervice Paulinus, a Chriſtian. h q 
and ſuch other attendants as ſhould be nou 
neceſſary for performing the offices of Cann 
anity. | = 

As ſoon as the nuptials were celebrated, EA 
and Ethelburga, accompanied by Paulinus, M 
up their reſidence at York, the capital 
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| kingdom, where Ethelburga took every Opp | 
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1 . THE SAXON 

| he could to endeavour to perſuade the 
o embrace the Chriſtian faith. Struck with 
05 e amable virtues of Ethelburga, and charmed 
. # ber humane and tender diſpoſition, Edwin 
8 eke wich great attention, to her exhortations; 
| nd was at length ſo wrought upon that he de- 


nity 


5 ublicly baptized at York, in a church dedicated 
S.. Peter. The ceremony was performed by 
: bins whom he afterwards appointed biſhop 
bat ſce. The king's example was followed by 
eat numbers of his ſubjects, inſomuch, that, 
Cording to moſt hiſtorians, no leſs than twelve 
bouland perſons were, on the ſame day, baptized 
we Chriſtian faith. i 5 

A. b. 627. The converſion of Edwin to Chriſ- 
WW... ity conſiderably increaſed his power, which 
Je neighbouring princes could not behold with- 
r cnvy, more eſpecially Penda, king of Mercia, 
o, joining his forces with thoſe of Ceadwalla, 


ey had advanced as far as Hatfield foreſt in 
orkſnire, and committed the moſt dreadful out- 
g ages, before Edwin was informed of their hav- 
De centered his dominions. Penetrated with the 


ol the enemy, he marched at the head of 
W.. inferior number of troops to give them battle. 
order to terminate, as ſoon as poſſible, the mi- 
ies of his ſubjects. The conteſt was dreadful, 
ad for ſome time fortune ſeemed inclinable to 
edo on Edwin the palm of victory. But at 
em an event took place which determined the 


az of the day. Offrid, the eldeſt ſon of Edwin, 


er's feet. This circumſtance threw Edwin\ into 
mere ſtate of madneſs ; he loſt his uſual ſteadi- 
and preſence of mind ; and running with a re- 
ales impetuoſity, into the thickeſt part of the 
WE icny's troops, was cut to pieces. This diſaſter 
Wo Lntinidated the Northumbrians, that they were 
own into the utmoſt confuſion ; in conſequence 
Wo which great numbers were put to the {word, 


W'pitace fight. The devaſtation that followed in 
Northumberland cannot be deſcribed : neither age 
or ſex were ſpared; the old and the young fell 
e undiſtinguiſhed victims of an unrelenting foe. 
thelburga and Pavlinus fled into Kent, where 
hey were received by the king with every token 
the moſt affectionate reſpect ; the former hav- 
ng certain lands allotted for her ſubſiſtence, and 
ic latter being appointed to the ſee of Rocheſter. 
A. D. 633. The Northumbrians, aggrieved by 
ie repeated cruelties of the tyrannic Penda, re- 
olved to make a vigorous effort towards the re- 
overy of their former independence, preferring a 
lorious death to a life of the moſt ignoble and vile 
abjection. To promote this deſign, they placed 
ic, a relation of Edwin, on the throne of Leira, 
ind Anfrid, fon of Ethelfrid, on that of Bernicia. 
ut theſe two princes did not long ſurvive their 
(vation ; for Oſric, having raſhly- beſieged Ce- 
alla at York, the Britiſh king made a furious 


red himſelf a convert to Chriſtianity, and was | 


1 ag of the Britons, invaded Northumberland. 


Wiltrcls of his people, and enraged at the per- | 


1s ſhot with an arrow, and fell dead at » fa- 


nd the reſt obliged to ſave themſelves by a pre- 
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very indiſeretely, with only ten ſoldiers, to treat 
with him, was ſeized by his orders, and inſtantly 
put to death. 1 


under the moſt dire calamities, the victorious Ce— 
adwalla laying waſte the greater part of their coun- 
try with fire and ſword. This dreadful ſcene of 
horror and devaſtation continued for ſome time, 
till at length Oſwald, the ſecond ſon of Ethelfrid, 
who had long been an exile in Scotland, reſolved 
either to put a ſtop to the cruelty of ſo inhuman a 
tyrant, or periſh in the generous attempt. Ac- 
cordingly, having collected a body of men, he 
marched againſt Ceadwalla, who was then at the 
head of an army conſidered as irreſiſtible, Oſwald, 
who directed all his ſteps with caution took poſ- 
feſſion of an advantageous poſt at a place called 


verus. Here he waited the approach of Cead- 
walla, who, fluſhed with ſucceſs, no ſooner beheld 
Olwald's forces, than he conſidered them as vic- 
tims deſtined to ſlaughter, and rather looked upon 
them as a prey than an enemy. After taking a 
cool and deliberate view of the intrenchments of 
the enemy, he gave orders for a general aſſault. 
The attack was furious, but not ſucceſsful ; and 


row, and fell dead on the ground. In conſequence 
of this fatal ſtroke, a general confuſion took place 


ſerved by Oſwald, he immediately iſſued from his 
intrenchment at the head of his forces, and fell 
on them with ſuch impetuoſity that the greater 
part were killed, and the reſt fled with great pre- 
cipitation into their own country. 


(| Having thus defeated the army, and lain the 


tyrant who had ſo unmerciſully ravaged his coun- 
try, Oſwald took quiet poſſeſſion of the united 
kingdom of Northumberland. His firſt care was, 
| to re-eſtabliſh civil polity, and reſtore religious 
worſhip. His education rendered him the wiſe!t 
prince of the age, while his great virtues not 
only obtained him the univerſal affection oſ his ſub- 
jects, but likewiſe gained him ſuch credit amon 
the Saxon princes, that he was choſen chief of their 
political confederacy. 5 

A. D. 642. Peace and good order being thus 
reſtored to the Northumbrians, they enjoyed a 
ſtate of happineſs for ſome time, till at length they 
were interrupted by Penda, king of Mercia, who 
entered Northumberland at the head of a conſi- 
derable body of forces, and committed the moſt 
horrid outrages wherever he went. Oſwald ga- 
thered together what forces he could, and haſtened 
with all expedition againſt the invader of his coun- 
try. The two armies met at a place called Ma- 
ſerfelt, where a dreadful battle enſued. But the 
troops of Oſwald were too few to contend in the 
open field with the Mercian forces long uſed to 
conqueſt : the Northumbrians were totally rout- 
ed, and Oſwald himſelf was found among the lain. 
After this Penda ravaged various parts of the 
country, committing the moſt horrid acts of inhu- 


Fly, routed the beſiegers with great ſlaughter, 
and, with his own hand, flew the young but en- 
eprlaing prince. The victor immediately ſeized 
tue kingdom of Northumberland, where he cxer- 


manity on the wretched inhabitants. At length, 
however, his progreſs was ſtopped at Banbury- 
Caſtle, which bid defiance to his power; and be- 
ing ſatiated with blood and laughter, he marched 
at the head of his forces into his own dominions. 


rd the greateſt cruelty during the ſpace of a 
cal, at the expiration of which Anfrid, going | 


A. D. 643. On the death of Oſwald, the throne 


| | 1 | of 


A. D. 634. The Northumbrians now groaned . 


Halidown, a little to the north of the wall of Se- 


Ceadwalia, leading his forces to make a ſecond. 
aſſault, was pierced through the heart with an ar- 


among the army of the Britons, which being ob- 
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64 
of Northumberland fell to his fon Oſwy, whole 
whole reign was one continued ſcene. of war and 
tumult. He held the ſovereignty for the ſpace of 
twenty-ſeven years, and then dying left the crown 
to his ſon Egfrid. 
A. D. 670. The firſt military expedition in 
which Egfrid engaged himſelf was againſt the 
Picts, who, having raiſed a prodigious army among 
the northern nations, entered his territories, and 
committed violent outages in different parts of 
the kingdom. Egfrid loſt no time in endeavour- 
ing to repel their force, and though his army was 
greatly inferior in numbers to that of the enemy, 
he attacked them with ſuch ſucceſs that they were 
totally defeated, and the greater part of them pur 
to the ſword. _ | | 
A. D. 684. Egfrid now turned his arms a- 
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gainſt the Scots, in violation of a treaty con- 
cluded with Eugenius their king, and waſted 
oreat part of their country with fire and ſword. 


Boox jj 
But at length Eugenius, having brought over yi 


Picts to his alliance, attacked him fo furigy 
that his army was totally routed, and himſelf 


* 


— — 


T a people from Jutland, who landed at dif- 
| ferent times in independent bodies on the eaſtern 
coaſt of the iſland. They were ſtrongly oppoſed 


by the Britons, with whom they fought many bat- | 


tles; nor were they able to eſtabliſh themſelves 
till forty years after their firſt arrival in Britain. 
A. D. 571. The firſt perſon that aſſumed the 
title of king of Eaſt Anglia, and who, therefore, 
may be properly termed the founder of the king- 
dom, was Uffa. This prince enjoyed the ſove- 
reignty about ſeven years, and then dying left the 
ſcepter to his ſon Titel, who reigned twenty-one 
years. But hiſtory is ſilent with reſpe& to the 
actions of both theſe princes; fo that we may ſup- 
poſe they reigned in a profound ſtate of eaſe and 
tranquillity, 
A. D. 599. On the death of Titel, the throne 
of Eaſt Anglia fell to his ſon Redwald, a prince 
whoſe great merit rendered him ſo conſpicuous, 
that he was placed at the head of the heptarchy, 
which poſt he held with the moſt diſtinguiſhed re- 
putation. After a glorious reign of twenty-five 
years, he paid the debt of nature, as univerſally 
lamented as he had been beloved by his ſubjects. 
A. D. 624. Redwald was ſucceeded by his fon 
Eorpwald, a prince, who ſo far degenerated from 
the virtues of his father, that he rendered himſelf 
odious to his ſubjects by every meanneſs that could 
diſgrace royalty. Such was his puſillanimity and 
mactiveneſs, that he left the weighty affairs of 
government to Edwin king of Northumberland, 
to whom he even offered his crown; but this Ed- 
win generouſly declined, the dictates of honour and 


juſtice (in conſideration of the great benefits he 


had received from Redwald his father) pre der- 
ating in the boſom of that virtuous monarch. 
Eorpwald, towards the cloſe of his reign, em- 
braced the Chriſtian religion, which ſo incenſed 
Richbert, a principal officer of the army, that he 
aſſaſſinated him with his own Hand. | 
On the death of Eorpwald, the aſſaſſin Rich- 
bert conducted the affairs of ſtate for the ſpace of 


three years, without aſſuming the title of king; 


rowly eſcaped with his life. intin 
A. D. 685. Incenſed at the revolt of the Þ; prep: 
Egfrid marched the next year with a power bot 
army into their country, 1n order to chaſtiſe then WY excci 
for their treachery. But this expedition pro atter 
fatal to him, for the Picts, knowing theme, WM I! 
incapable of meeting him in the open field, Eat 
a feigned retreat towards their mountains, yy 1<c!t 
by this ſtratagem drew Egfrid into an ambuſcay WA ther 
whereby himſelf and the greater part of his am e! 
were cut to pieces. of 2 
From this period few tranſactions happened h the 
Northumberland worthy of notice, except the q. good! 
poſition and murder of its princes, The peogj mind 
were treated with cruelty, and ſuperſtitious bigay hg1or 
uſurped the place of genuine religion. _ 
, notal 
at his 
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The Kingdom of E AST-ANGLIA. 


HIS kingdom was founded by the Angles, | 


him on the throne of his anceſtors. 


darkneſs overſpread the kingdom of the Ei 
Angles. 5 
A. D. 633. Tired with the uſurpation d 
Richbert, the Saxons recalled Sigebert (a ſon « 
the late Redwald) from France, where he ha 
been for ſome years in a ſtate of exile, and place 
This prince 
during his reſidence abroad, had embraced chriſ. 
anity, and improved himſelf in every branch d 
uſeful learning. As foon, therefore, as he wa 
ſettled on the throne he applied himſelf, with great 
diligence, to the propagation of the goſpel among 
his ſubjects, in which laudable work he was aſliſt-Wi 
ed by one Felix, a Burgundian prieſt, and the 
ſucceſs they met with anſwered their utmoſt er 
pectations. After this Sigebert reſigned his cron 
to his ſon Egric, and retired to the monaſterji 
St. Edmundſbury, which he had founded him 
preferring the habit of a monk to the robes dt 
royalty. "8 | 

A. D. 644. Egric had not been long on tit 
throne before his dominions were invaded by thit 
reſtleſs tyrant Penda, king of Mercia. In cot- 
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ſequence of this the Eaſt-Angles, knowing tit D. 
power of Penda, and being diffident of the coe 
rage and abilities of Egric, had recourſe to Sig- 
bert, intreating him to quit the cloiſter, and te WM ©" 
upon him the command of their forces. A 
many repeated ſolicitations, their importu and t 
prevailed, and Sigebert left the convent; bu "a 


retaining his ſuperſtition, he abſolutely refuſed 
carry any other weapon than a wand. The fa 
effect of this frantic behaviour ſoon appeared; 
for the Eaſt Anglian army was totally routed 
and both Sigebert and his ſon ſlain in the field o 
battle, | — 

On the death of Sigebert the crown devolr 
on Annas, a nephew of the famous Redwald, will 
was one of the moſt illuſtrious princes that ett 
filled the Eaſt-Anglian throne. He recen 
the young king of Weſſex whom the turbulel 
Penda had driven from the throne, converted him 
to Chriſtianity, and re eſtabliſhed him in his King 
dom. This conduct exaſperating the furion 
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CHAP III. 
fre and ſword. Annas, however, was not to be 
intinidated by threats; e 
reparations for receiving the ambitious Saxon; 
bat was prevented from carrying his deſign into 
execution by death, which ſuddenly took him off 
aſter a reign of ten years. 5 

The reigns of the ſucceeding kings of the 
Faſt Angles contain no particulars worthy the 
recital of an hiſtorian, except that of Ethelbert, 
their laſt prince, who acceded to the throne in 
the year 792. This young prince was naturally 
of a very amiable diſpoſition, and poſſeffed all 
the virtues neceſſary to diſtinguiſh royalty. The 
oodneſs of his heart, and the humility of his 
mind, together with the regard he ſhewed for re- 
gion, and the ſtrict - adminiſtration of Juſtice, 
rendered him the delight of his people, who wanted 
nothing but an heir to ſucceed him on the throne 
at his ceceaſe, To effect this, they requeſted him 
to form an alliance with a princeſs p.operly qua- 
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65 
lified as a partner for him on the throne; Ethel- 
bert made no oppoſition to this requeſt, and a 
treaty of marriage was concluded between him 
and Althrida; daughter to Offa king of Mercia, 
a princeſs equally remarkable for her piety and 
mental accompliſhments. Every thing being 

ready, Ethelbert, with a ſplendid retinue, re- 
paired to the court of Mercia, in order to con- 
ſummate his nuptials. But Offa had other views. 
Ambition had more charms than virtue. He was 
derermined to annex the kingdom of Eaſt-Anglia 
to his own, though at the price of every thing that 
ſhould 'be held dear by man. He violated the ſa- 
cred rights oſ hoſpitality and honour, by cauſing 
1p Ethelbert to be 
cruelly aſſaſſinated; after which he forcibly ſeized 
his kingdom, and united it to his own dominions, 
in which ſtate it remained till the final diffolution 
of the heptarchy by Egbert. Q 


| Wn 


— 


— 


HIS was by far the largeſt and moſt conſi- 
derable kingdom of the whole heptarchy. 


It was founded by Crida in the year 584, who | 
W dying after a reign of ten years, the kingdom was 


ſcized by Ethelbert, king of Kent. This prince 
kept poſſeſſion of it three years, when finding that 
his uſurpation produced murmurs that were likely 
to terminate in his own ruin, he reſigned the throne 
to Whibba the ſon of Crida, who, after a reign 


Jof nineteen years, left it to his ſon Penda. 5 
A. D. 616. Ethelbert, who ſtill reigned in Kent | 
Wnoving the reſtleſs ambition and turbulent tem- 
er of Penda, and fearing the conſequences, again 
eized the crown of Mercia, which he retained 


for the ſpace of one year, when he reſigned it in 
flavour of Ceorl, nephew to the late king. This 
prince, who could be conſidered in no other light 
han that of an uſurper, reigned eight years, and 
dying without iſſue, the crown deyolved on Pen- 
ia, the lawful heir, who, at the time, was in the 
bitieth year of his age. 

D. A. 625. Penda ſat on the throne for the 
pace of thirty years, during which time he was 


ngaged in continual hoſtilities againſt the neigh- | 


boring ſtates, and by his injuſtice and violence | 
"came at once equally odious to his own ſubjects | 
and to ſtrangers. The flame of ambition, which | 
generally grows languid with age, glowed with 
fall vigour in Penda. He planned conquelts, 
hen others were tottering on the brink of the 
brave, and in the eightieth year of his age marched 
i the head of his army into Northumberland, 
th a reſolution of making himſelf maſter of that 


0d he fell a ſacrifice to his ambition, being ſlain 

I battle by Oſwy, king of Northumberland, and 
* greater part of his army cut to pieces. 

Ty D. O55. Penda was ſucceeded on the throne 

l Mercia by his ſon Peada; but he did not long 

000 the regal dignity, being cut off by poiſon 
A 2 reign of only two years. | . 

* the death of Peada, the ambitious Oſwy 

wh poſſeſſion of the whole kingdom of Mercia, 
ich he enjoyed without interruption for three 


No. 7. 


Wtry, But victory now forſook his ſtandards, | 
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years, when the Mercians took up arms, and 
being headed by three popular noblemen drove 
Oſwy out of the kingdom; after which they placed 
Wulphur, the ſecond ſon of Peada, on the throne 
of Mercia. 5 155 1 1 

A. D. 660. Wulphur during the whole of his 
reign, was employed in committing hoſtilities 
upon his neighbours, and moſt of his enterprizes 


were attended with ſucceſs; but he fell in battle 


years, loſt his life by poiſon, 


at Bedwin in Wiltſhire, 
king of Weſſex 
A. D. 675. On the death of Wulphur the crown 
of Mercia deſcended to his ſon Kenred, who 
being an infant the government was placed in 
the hands of Ethelred, brother to the late king. 
This prince in 676 made war upon the king of 
Kent with ſucceſs, but in 679 was defeated by the 
Northumbrians. After this he remained in a 
ſtate of tranquillity for twenty-five years, when, 
reſigning his kingdom to his nephew Kenred, he 


by the ſword of Eſcwin 


| retired to a monaſtery, and there ſpent the remain- 


der of his days. 
A. D. 704. Kenred after holding the ſcepter 
five years, followed the example of his predeceſ- 


ſor, leaving the crown to his uncle Ceolrid. This 


prince maintained a bloody and undeciſive war 
with the Weſt-Saxons, and after a reign of twelve 


A.D. 716. Ceolrid was ſucceeded by Ethel- 
bald, brother to Penda, whoſe whole life was ſpent 
in committing hoſtilities on his neighbours. He 
was of a moſt unſocial and cruel diſpoſition, and 
ſo deteſted by his ſubjects, that they at length 
fou eans to have him aſſaſſinated, after having 
held the ſcepter thirty-nine years. : 

A. D. 755. On the death of Ethelbald, one 
Beornred, a very popular and enterprizing man, 
took poſſeſſion of the throne; but the Mercian 


| nobility, incenſed at his inſolence, took up arms, 


and exerted their power ſo effectually, that they 


drove him out of the kingdom, and veſted Offa, 


nephew to the late king, with the royal ſcepter. 
A. D. 757. The firſt military expedition of 
Offa, 8 being ſcated on the throne, was againſt 


; the 
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tier provinces of Mercia, upon which 


the inhabitants of Kent, 


and made himſelf maſter of their country. Elated 


with this ſucceſs, he marched with his forces to 


the northward, and invaded Northumberland, 
which at that time was diſtracted with wars and 
inteſtine commotions. In conſequence of this he 
met with little oppoſition from the inhabitants, 
and accordingly returned loaded with ſpoils. 

The military proweſs of Offa, and the ſucceſs 
that had attended his arms, ſtruck a general terror 
in the other Saxon princes; but the only one 
that made any attempt to ſtop his progreſs was 
Kinewulf king of the Weſt-Saxons, who raiſed a 


queror. A deſperate battle, enſued at a place 
called Beſſington in Oxfordſhire, but victory de- 
clared in favour of Offa, - and Kinewulf, though 
a brave and experienced commander, was obliged 
to purchaſe a peace at the expence of all his ter- 
ritories to the northward of the Thames, 

A. D. 776. The commotions. in the different 
Saxon ſtates, occaſioned by the ambitious pro- 
ceedings of Offa, were particularly attended to 
by the Britons, who, deſirous of taking any 
advantages, made ſudden inroads into their ter- 
ritories, which being unexpected, proved ſuc- 
ceſsful. They at length penetrated into the me 
Offa 
marched againſt them, and a deſperate battle en- 
ſued, when the Britons. were defeated with great 


ſlaughter, and thoſe who eſcaped the ſword: fled 
with precipitation into their own country. To 
prevent their incurſions in future Offa threw vp a | 


ſtrong entrenchment, which began near the 
mouth of the river Dee in Flintſhire, and run- 
ning along the mountains, terminated at the in- 
flux of the Wye into the Severn near Briſtol. 
This was the moſt arduous work executed during 
the heptarchy, a part of which ſtill remains, and 
is known by the name of Offa's Dyke. 


powerful army, and marched, againſt ' the con- 


4 


The great ſucceſs of Offa's arms raiſed his re- 


putation to the higheſt ſummit. His court was 
now reſorted to by all the neighbouring princes, 
who attended either to pay him homage, or con- 
ciliate his favours. Offa received them with the 
greateſt reſpect, and even intereſted himſelf in 
adjuſting their domeſtic differences, ſo that they 
might ſet eaſy and firm on their reſpective thrones. 
But all theſe good actions were ſtained by the 
treacherous murder of Ethelbert king of Eaſt- 
Anglia, the particulars of which have been al- 
ready related in the hiſtory of that kingdom. 

A. D. 792. Impreſſed with a deep ſenſe of the 
horrid crime he had committed, as well as de- 
ſirous of re- eſtabliſning his reputation among his 
people, Offa enriched the cathedral of Hereford, 


gave the tenth of all his goods to the church, and | 
undertook a pilgrimage to Rome, where he re- 


In return for 


ceived abſolution from the pope. 
this favour, he eſtabliſned in his dominions an 


n 
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whom he defeated in a 
pitched battle, ſlew their king with his own hand, 


| the reign of Henry VIII. 


— 


out, after which he took him to Mercia, lea 


Burgamida. 


her uncle Ceolwulph, who, two years after 
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annual tax to the pontiff called Peter's-pencę ul 
cauſe it amounted to a penny each houſe, 
tax was levied by the pope's agents for upwanl 
of ſeven hundred years, till it was at. lenglf 
aboliſhed, together witli the - papal ſupremacy a] 


Soon after Offa returned from the continent) 60 
erected the famous monaſtery of St. Alban 
where he reſided for the ſpace of two years, al 
then paid the debt of nature, leaving the croml 
of Meicia to his ſon Egfrid. I 
A. D. 794. Egfrid began his reign "with fond 
popular acts, and the people flattered theme 
with being very happy under his governinents 
but their expectations were ſoon rendered abal 
tive by: his death, which happened about fing 
months after his acceſſion to the throne. 1 

On the death of Egfrid the crown devolved @ on! 


| Kenult, a prince deſcended in a collateral bal 


from Penda, and poſſeſſed of the ferocity 
ambition of that family. Soon after his ache 


| fion he waged war againſt Kent, and 


bert the king priſoner, in the fury of his = 
ordered his hands to be cut off, and his eyes 


his brother Cuthred in poſſeſſion of the crown 
that kingdom. - 1 F220 
- Theſe are the only. particulars we haue records 
ed of this prince, who, after -holding the cep 
twenty-four years, died, leaving, a ſon 
Kenelm, and two daughters Quran ard 
A. D. 819. Kenelm acceded to the 
of Mercia on the death of his father, but bi 
minor he was placed under the care of his of 
Quendrida, who, inſtead of performing the 
ſhe owed: her father, baſely cauſed him 
murdered,” and then uſurped the ſeat f 
reignty. She did not, however, long ll 
the fruit of her perfidy, being ſupplanteWl 


dethroned by a popular nobleman named» Wai 
nulf, This uſurper held the reins of ſoventil 
only two years, when he was defeated and 
by the king of the Eaſt-Angles. Lucida 
ſucceſſor, underwent the ſame fate; and Wigh 
laf, who ſucceeded him, found every t 
ſuch confuſion that he was unable to within nq 
the fortune of Egbert, who united all the 
kingdoms, into one great monarchy, ain 
the whole the common name of ENGLAND. J 


Remarkable Occurrences during the dera 


578 Anchors for ſhips firſt forged. 91 
605 A Court of Chancery inllituted by Ethelbert, i 
Kent. | 1 
663 Glaſs g and brought i 3 England by b i 
mon HR | 
751 Organs firſt introduced into the Engliſh cha 1 
760 Burials permitted in Towns, which uſed to. be i inf * 

highways. 

788 Pleading in courts of Jucicature inſtituted. - 0 
324 Oath firſt adminiſtered 1 in judicial n 1 
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from the Foundation of the Engliſh Monarchy by Egbert, 
| Norman Conqueſt. 
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cloſe of the hiſtory of Weſſex, that on the 
death off Brithric, a deputation was ſent to 
Egbert, then an exile in France to return, 
nd take upon him that crown to which he had a 
ight by lineal deſcent. - This invitation he rea- 
iy accepted; ſo that at his return he was imme- 
diately placed on the throne amidſt the univerſal 
acclamations of the people. | | 

A. D. 800. Egbert, on his firſt acceſſion, direct- 
Wed his conduct in ſuch a manner as to prevent the 
leaſt ſuſpicton of the grand deſign he had con- 
erted, while in the court of Charlemagne, name- 
ly, that of reducing the ſeven Saxon kingdoms 
to one grand monarchy. 
aſpire to conqueſt, he appeared the kind mediator 
detyeen the other kings, and became ſo reſpected 
or his prudent deciſions, that they appealed to 
IS award upon all occaſions. Thus by obtaining 
heir confidence he gradually aroſe to an aſcen- 
lency at which he did not ſeem to aim, and from 
an adviſer became a dictator to his royal contem- 
Poraries, - 

A. D. 808. Egbert was not inſenſible of the 
great power and authority he had over all the mo- 
archs of the heptarchy; but ſtill he thought it 
cceſſary to act with the greateſt precaution, leſt 
ey ſhould be alarmed, and thereby prompted to 
Meaſures that might interrupt the proſecution of 
uus main deſign. He wiſely conſidered that it 
'Ould be in vain to attempt any thing againſt the 
Saxons while the Britons remained in a condition 


PM the weaker party, and though nothing could 
ke them hearty friends, yet a little diſcipline 
Pight render them formidable enemies. He 
Fctefore determined to commence hoſtilities a- 
banſt the ancient inhabitants of the iſland, and 
wg raiſed a conſiderable army marched. into 
«wall, fully reſolved, if poſſible, to make 
| Was maſter of that part of the country. | No 
wg were the Britons: informed of Egbert's ar- 

in their territories than they immediately 
a cned againſt him, and the two armies meeting 
H e called Camelford a deſperate battle en- 
oy wach was attended with great ſlaughter on 
% des, but at length victory declared in fa- 
"of Egbert. This battle was followed by ma- 


"DT : . os 
/ WMers, and the war carried on with great ſpirit 


T has been already obſerved, towards the | 


Inſtead of ſeeming to 


? Oppoſe him. He -knew they would be ſure to 
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Egbert is placed on the throne of Weſſex. Marches againſt the Britons. His dominions invaded by Ber- 
qulf, king of Mercia, whom he engages and totally defeats. Reduces the ſeveral kingdoms of the Hep- 
tarchy and becomes fole monarch of England. 1s ſolemnly crowned at Wincheſter. A conſiderable 
| body of Danes land in England, Egbert engages them, and is defeated; but the Danes, ſuſtaining 
great loſs, retreat to their ſhips, and quit the iſland. The Britons invite over the Danes to join them 
They accordingly land, and the conjunctive armies marching againſt Egbert, a battle 
enſues, in which the latter proves victorious. Egbert fits out a fleet of ſhips to flop the incurſions of the 
Danes, but ſoon after dies, leaving the crown lo his jon Eihelwolf. | 


ern 


I. 
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on both ſides for a conſiderable time, till at length 
the genius of Egbert prevailed, the Corniſh Bri- 
tons were vanquiſhed, and. Cornwall was added t 
the dominions of the conqueror. 
While Egbert. was attempting to reduce the 
Corniſh Britons, thoſe who inhabited Wales con- 
tributed all they could to their aſſiſtance. This 
ſo irritated Egbert, that he made an expedition in- 
to their country, and after totally ſubduing them, 
made a law, which enacted, that if any Welch- 
man preſumed to paſs Offa's Dyke, the offence 
ſhould be capital, and he ſhould anſwer for his 
preſumption by the loſs of his life. | 45 
The great ſucceſs of Egbert's arms over the 
Britons attracted the attention and excited the en- 
vy of the other Saxon princes. But no one was 
able to contend with him except Bernulf king of 
Mercia, who had reduced the Eaſt-Angles, and 
made the kings of Eſſex and Kent his tributaries. 
Bernulf was particularly alarmed at the ſucceſs of 
Egbert; he ſaw that unleſs ſomething happened 
to check him in his purſuit after conqueſts, he 
would ſoon be maſter of the whole heptarchy. 
He therefore increaſed his army, and taking the 
opportunity of Egbert's abſence, invaded that 
part of Weſſex which bordered on his own domi- 
nions. | | 
A. D. 823. Egbert was no ſooner informed 
of this event, than he immediately marched his 
forces againſt the invader of his country. The 
two armies met at a place called Elandine (now 
Wilton) in Wiltſhire, and a deſperate battle en- 
ſued. The conteſt was long and bloody; but at 
length the fortune of Egbert prevailed, and Ber- 
nulf was obliged to ſeek his ſafety in flight, leav- 


* 


ing the greater part of his, army dead on the field 


of battle. | 50 
Egbert now determined to make a bold attempt 
for effecting the plan he had ſo long concerted. 


He did not, however, chuſe to proſccute his de- 


ſign by purſuing the conqueſt he had made over 
the Mercians. He marched with his forces into 
the kingdom of Kent, where Baldred the then 
monarch held his power as tributary to Bernulf 
king of Mercia, The Kentiſhmen made very 
little oppoſition to the forces of Egbert; in con- 


ſequence of which Baldred fled for ſafety to the op- 
poſite ſide of the Thames, leaving the Weſt-Sax- 


— 


ons in full poſſeſſion of his Kingdom. 
| The 
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Eaſt and South Saxons that they quietly ſubmit- 
ted to his victorious arms; and Egbert, having 
taken poſſeſſion of their reſpective kingdoms, an- 
nexed them to his dominions. | 


The example of the Eaſt and South-Saxons 


was followed by the Eaſt-Angles, who not only 
implored the protection of Egbert, but alſo took 
up arms in his defence. This ſo irritated Ber- 
nulf, king of Mercia, to whom they had been 
long ſubject, that he marched at the head of his 
forces againſt them, in order to chaſtiſe them for 
their perfidy. The Eaſt-Angles were exceeding 
formidable, having received conſiderable aſſiſt- 


ance from Egbert; ſo that Bernulf had a difficulty 


to ſurmount much greater than he imagined. As 
ſoon as the two armies met a deſperate battle en- 


ſued which laſted ſome time with equal obſtinacy 


on both ſides, till at length victory declared in 
favour of the Eaſt-Angles, and Bernulf was found 
among the ſlain. | 

This defeat convinced the Mercians that it was 
in vain to make any farther attempts upon the 
Eaſt-Angles, more eſpecially as they were ſup- 
ported by the powerful Egbert. The immediate 
danger of their own country now called for their 
whole attention, to guard againſt which they 
placed one Wiglaf, a perſon of known valour and 
military proweſs, on the throne of Mercia. 

A. D. 825. But the power of Egbert was not 
to be reſiſted. He marched at te ea of his 
forces into the heart of the Mercian territories, 
and obtained eaſy conqueſts of a weak and dif 
heartened people. Wiglaf was driven from one 
province to another, and at length obliged to fly 
| for ſhelter to Seward, abbot of Croyland. In 
conſequence of this, Egbert made himſelf maſter 
of the kingdom of Mercia; but at the interceſſion 
of Seward he reſtored Wiglaf to the throne, per- 
mitting him to retain the title of king, on con- 
dition of paying him an annual tribute. This 
condeſcenſion produced an advantageous effect, 


the Mercians (who eſteemed Wiglaf) being per- 


fectly reconciled to the ſubmiſſive ſtate in which 
they were reduced by the powerful Egbert. 

A. D. 826. The only kingdom of the hep- 
tarchy that now remained unconquered was Nor- 
thumberland, which, by inteſtine broils, had 
been long in the moſt diſtracted ſtate; all civil 
ſubordination was loft, and the ſhadow of royalty 
only held by Ealdred. As ſoon, therefore, as 
Egbert had penetrated with his formidable army 
into the territories of Ealdred, he immediately 
diſpatched meſſengers with offers of ſubmiſſion, 
and reſigned his kingdom to the conqueror, only 


ſtipulating that he might, in future, govern as a 


deputy, what, before, he had ruled as a king. 

A. D. 829. The victorious and intrepid Eg- 
bert having thus ſucceſsfully obtained the ulti- 
mate wiſhes of his ambition, by reducing the 
whole ſeven kingdoms of the heptarchy to his au— 
thority, convened a general aſſembly of all the 
different ſtates to meet at Wincheſter, where by 
the unanimous conſent of both clergy and laity, 
he was ſolemnly crowned king of England. Im- 
mediately after the ceremony he iſſued a procla- 
mation or edict for aboliſhing all diſtinctions a- 
mong the Saxon kingdoms, and commanded that, 
in future, the whole ſhould be called by the com- 
mon name of ENGLAND. 
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The great power of Egbert fo intimidated the 
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along the coaſt landed a body of near fifteen thay. 
| ſand men at Charmouth in Dorſetſhire. 


| he immediately marched againſt them; but his a. 


accordingly fitted out a number of 
| purpoſe; he had no ſooner accompliſhed thi 


— 
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Egbert was now eſſed of more power and 
glory than any monarch that had hitherto pr. 
ſided in the iſland; and what he had acquired hy 
the force of arms he endeavoured to preſerve þ 
the judiciouſneſs of his conduct. He permitted 
the inhabitants of the ſeveral kingdoms that bad 
formed the Heptarchy to enjoy their former lay 
and cuſtoms, and to chuſe their kings, only Paying 
him an annual tribute as a mark of ſubje&ig, 
By theſe means he reſtored peace throughout his 
dominions, and obtained the univerſal reſpect an 
affection of his ſubjects. 

But theſe flattering days of proſperity were ſon 
obſcured by the clouds of adverſity, and the 
tranquillity of the nation interrupted by the ay. 
pearance of the Danes, who, for ſome time back 
had, at different periods, committing the moſt bar. 
barous ravages in different parts of the iſland, 

A. D. 831. A conſiderable body of theſe p. 
ratical invaders now landed in the iſland of She. 
pey, which they ravaged, and returned to ther 
ſhips loaded with plunder. This ſucceſs encou- 
raged them to make a deſcent the year following 
at Tinemouth, but being reſolutely oppoſed by 
the inhabitants, they re-embarked, and cruſing 


A. D. 833. Egbert was no ſooner informed 
of the landing of theſe ferocious invaders than 


my being two weak, they gained a compleat vic- 
tory, and Egbert himſelf was indebted. to the 
darkneſs of the night for his ſafety. The Danes 
however, had ſuſtained ſo conſiderable a loſs n 
the action, that they did not think proper to con- 
tinue their ravages, but retreated to their ſhips, 
and, for ſome time. quitted the iſland. _ 
A. D. 836. The Britons in Cornwall had 
been long diſſatisfied with their fituation, and 
were determined, if poſſible, to ſhake off the 
Saxon yoke. To effect this they invited over the 
Danes to join them, and a numerous body of thel 
pirates landing in Cornwall, a conjunction ws 
immediately formed, they took the field and 
marched into the dominions of Egbert. 
But Egbert, notwithſtanding his late defeat, ws 
not to be intimidated. As ſoon as he heard 
this conjunction, he collected his forces, and 
marched with all expedition to give the enem 
battle. The two armies met at a place called 
Hengſton-hill, where the fortune of Egbert pre- 
vailed: the combined army was totally defeated, 
great numbers ſlain, and the reſt obliged to fave 
themſelves by a precipitate flight. - The Danes 
retires to their ſhips and the Britons ſecured 
themſelves by taking ſhelter in their mountains. 
Egbert now flattered himſelf with ſpending the 
remainder of his days in eaſe and tranquillity: 
but the reſtleſs Danes continuing to harraſs his de- 
minions, he was once more called into the field, 
and was once more victorious. The Danes were 
again defeated, and obliged to return without 
their booty. 8 
A. D. 838. From the repeated attacks of the 
rapacious Danes, Egbert was convinced of the 


neceſſity of a fleet to check their progrels, a 
ips for thal 


buſineſs than he paid the debt of nature, leaving 
the crown to his ſon Ethel wolf. 
x Egbert 
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ion of juſtice. 


Danes with 


Egbert was formed both for conqueſt and go- 
ernment, being intrepid, wiſe, and humane. . 
acquired A kingdom by his valour and military 
dence, beneficence, and impartial adminiſtra- 
He reigned as king of the Weſt- 
caxons twenty-ſeven years, and ten years as ſove- 
xcign of England, 


pru 


He 


roweſs, and rendered his people happy by his 


een . 


| 
f 


Remarkable Occurrences during the reion of Egbert 
803. A dreadful famine in Scotland. | 
824. A great Mortality in England, and another famine in 


Scotland, | 
826. An Inundation of the Humber, which did conſiderable 
damage. / 


831. Dongale, king of Scotland, drowned in paſſing the river 


ey. | 
836. A violent Inundation of the Tweed, which did conſider- 
| | — 
ble damage, and deſtroyed great numbers of cattle. 
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various ſucceſs. 
of bis dominions to his fon Athelſtan. 


will, and ſoon after pays the debt of nature. 
E. H E prudent and diſcerning Egbert, 


338. being conſcious of the advantages he 
ad obtained from the extreme devotion to 
rhich the Engliſh Saxons were attached, endea- 
oured to remove the like from his ſon Ethel- 
volf; and therefore, when on his death bed, be- 
ought him not to become a ſlave to that indolence 
vhich he ſaw predominant in his temper, and 
hich, he was apprehenſive, ſhould it be indulg- 
d, might prove fatal to him and his kingdom. 

Fthelwolf had been educated in a cloiſter, and 
ven taken the orders of a ſub-deacon in the mo- 
altery of Wincheſter during the life of his elder 


lipenſaton, whereby he was permitted to marry, 
nd aſſume a ſecular life. After leaving the 
lifter he ſerved under his father againſt the 
reat reputation, but he could ne- 
ver ſhake off his attachment to a monaſtic life ; 
Ind when he acceded to the throne, notwithſtand- 
ng the advice of his dying parent, he gave a 


government, and preſerved the character of a 
onk, inſtead of that of a monarch. 
The Danes, encouraged by the indolent diſpo- 
on of Ethelwolf, made ſeveral deſcents in En- 
and, and committed the moſt horrid ravages 
Merever they went. In the firſt year of his reign 
i confiderable body of theſe piratical rovers land- 
d at Southampton; bur before they could pillage 
country, Wulfheard, a brave and intrepid ge- 
4, attacked and routed them with great ſlaugh- 
", obliging thoſe who eſcaped to fly to their 


* 


with the greateſt precipitation. 
oon after this they made a ſecond deſcent at 
land, upon which Ethelwolf, who was too 
ive to take the command of the army himſelf, 
cbatched Edelhelm, a brave and experienced 
weer to oppoſe them. For ſome time the Sax- 
b engaged the pirates with ſuch fury, that they 
"i thrown into the utmoſt diſorder; but receiv- 
** freſh ſupplies from their ſhips, they rallied, 
returned to their charge with ſuch reſolution, 
" the Engliſh were entirely defeated, and Edel- 
u, their commander, fell among the ſlain. 
No. 7. | 


brother; but, on his death, pope Leo granted a | 


vole to his favourite paſſion, neglected the affairs 


* 0 =. Pi | 
CCC 
beltwolf, being attached to 4 monaſtic life, neglecis the affairs of government, in conſequence of 
which the Danes land in different parts of England, but are oppoſed by the inhabitants with 
Ethelwolf at length marches againſt them, and is defeated. 
The Danes continue to commit farther ravages 
parts of the iſiand. Fthelwolf makes a pilgrimage to Rome, and on his return marries Judith, 
he daughter of king Charles the Bald. During his abſence 4 conſpiracy is formed 10 diveſt him 


of the ſovereignty, but on his arrival matters are accommodated, and tranquillity reſtored. He grants 
the tithes of the kingdom to the clergy, which is confirmed by the fates and people. Makes his 


II. 


He relinquiſbes a part. 


tm various 
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A. D. 839. In the beginning of this year the 
piratical Danes ſanded at Romney, where they 
were oppoſed by Herebert, a brave and experi- 
enced general; but he alſo was defeated and loft 
his life in battle. Elated with this ſucceſs, the 
Danes penetrated farther into the country, ſo that 
all Eaſt-Anglia and Kent felt the effects of their 
barbarous fury: and ſoon after London, Canter- 
bury and Rocheſter, met with the like fate. As 
the whole deſign of theſe expeditions was plunder 
they ſeldom met with any other oppoſition than 
from the militia of the place where they landed; 
ſo that they embarked with their booty before the 
people whom they pillaged could be properly ſuſ- 
tained by the army. | = 5 

A. D. 840. From the variety of deſcents made 
by theſe piratical invaders in different parts of the 
kingdom, they had diſcovered the natural fertility 
of the country, and were determined, if poſſible, 
to make a ſettlement in the iſland. Accordingly, 
a numerous body of them landed at Charmouth, 
where Egbert had, ſome years before, been de- 
feated. Alarmed at the great danger which now 


threatened his kingdom, Ethelwolf was rouſed 


from his monkiſh lethargy, and placing himſelf 


at the head of his forces, marched with all ex- 


pedition againſt the invaders of his country. A 
bloody battle enſued, in which the troops of 
Ethelwolf were defeated, and the enemy continued 
maſters of the field. But notwithſtanding this 
ſucceſs, the barbarians were convinced, from the 
great oppoſition they had met with, that a ſettle- 
ment could not be attempted with ſucceſs. They 
therefore abandoned their deſign for the preſent, 
and after pillaging the country retired to their 
ſhips, and once more quitted the iſland. 
Ethelwolf was now convinced that a continued 


courſe of activity was neceſſary to fruſtrate the 


attempts, 'of the reſtleſs and barbarous Danes. 
But the fatigues of military duty were far from 
being agreeable to his diſpoſition, He therefore, 


in order to procure that indolent tranquillity which 
he valued much more than power, reſolved to di- 
veſt himſelf of part of his dominions, and accord- * 


ingly 


8 


* 


ingly reſigned the counties of Eſſex, Kent, and 
Suſſex to his ſon Athelſtan. „ 

A. D. 845. The inveſting of Athelſtan with 
the ſovereign power over theſe parts of his domi- 
nions greatly contributed towards the ſecurity of 
the ſouthern coaſt; but the other parts of the 
kingdom were ſtill expoſed to the ravages of the 
mercileſs Danes. A prodigious number of theſe 
piratical invaders landed near the mouth of the 
river Parret in Somerſetſhire; but being attacked 
with great fury by the Engliſh forces they were 
totally defeated, and the principal part of their ar- 
my cut to pieces. 

A. D. 851. This overthrow had fo ſickened the 
Danes that they deſiſted from any farther inva- 
ſions for the ſpace of ſix years, at the expiration 
of which they landed in much greater bodies than 
they had hitherto done, being reſolved to accom- 
pliſh their grand deſign of making a ſettlement 
in the iſland. But the event did not ahſwer their 
expectations. One party was routed at Wenbury, 
by Cerole governor of Devonſhire, and another 
was defeated by Alcher governor of Kent, while 
Athelſtan defeated them in a naval engagement 
near Sandwich, took nine of their ſhips, and 
dbliged the reſt to leave the coaſt. —As no men- 
tion is made of Athelſtan after this action, it is 
conjectured he fell in the glorious attempt of reſ- 
cuing his country from the ravages of an invete- 
rate and mercileſs enemy. 5 

A. D. 852. But notwithſtanding theſe misfor 
tunes the Danes were not to be intimidated. 
They embarked the following ſpring on board a 
fleet of three hundred ſail, entered the river 
Thames, ravaged London and Canterbury, and 
penetrated into Surry; but being met at a place 

called Oakly, by Ethelwolf and his ſon Ethel- 
bald, a deſperate battle enſued, which terminated 
in favour of the Engliſh, the Danes being routed 
. with great ſlaughter. bn 

A ſhort time after this the Danes landed in the 
Iſle of Thanet, where they were attacked by Eal- 
ker and Huda governors of Kent and Surry, The 
beginning of the action was favourable, to the 
Engliſh; but at length victory declared for the 
Danes, and both the governors fell in the con- 
flict.“ The Danes then removed to the Iſle of 
Sheepey, where they took up their winter quar- 
ters, and erected ſeveral fortifications for their 
future ſecurity, 3 

A. D. 854. Ethelwolf had, for ſome time, 
formed the reſolution of making a pilgrimage to 
Rome, and, notwichſtanding the dangerous ſitu- 
ation of his kingdom, he was now determined to 
carry his deſign into execution. Accordingly, 
taking with him his youngeſt ſon Alfred, he re- 
paired to that city, where he was received with 
particular marks of reſpect by Leo IV. the then 

ntiff: and in his turn gave his holineſs the 
moſt ſubſtantial proofs of his ſubmiſſion and re- 
gard. During his ſtay at Rome he ſpent the 
greater part of his time in religious exerciſes, vi- 
ſiting every ſhrine, and paying his devotions to 
every relic. He rebuilt the Engliſh college 
which had been reduced to aſhes, and engaged to 
extend the tax of St. Peter's pence throughout 
his kingdom. Beſides this liberality, he under- 
took to pay an annual tribute of three hundred 
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| negligence of his father, that he formed a deſign 


| concerted for fixing the ſovereignty in Ethelbald, 


* 


Ethelwolf took leave of his holineſs, and ſet ou 


inſults of the rapacious Danes, who, taking ad. 


ons for oppoſing him. The torch of civil di 


of all the produce of the land was obligatory ® 


marks, two thirds of which were appointed for 


defraying the expence of tapers in the churches of 


Book I 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and the other third wy, 


preſent to the pope himſelf. 
A. D. 855. After ſtaying a year at Rom, 


for his own dominions. On his way he ſtopped x 
the court of France, where he fell in love vid 
Judith, n fes of Charles the Bald. Thz 
young princeſs was a widow, though no more tha 
thirteen years of age; but notwithſtanding thy 
great diſparity of their years, Ethelwolf married 
her, and indulged himſelf for ſome time in the 
French court, without paying the leaſt attention 
to the welfare of his country. | | 

In the mean time England was expoſed to the 


vantage of the king's abſence, made ſeveral in. 
curſions from their lee. in the Iſle of Shee. 

pey. Ethelbald, the king's ſecond fon, a prince 
of an aſpiring diſpoſition, was ſo irritated. at the 


of ſeizing the ſcepter, in which he was joined by 
the greater part of the nobility, but more part. 
cularly Alſten, biſhop of Wincheſter. who ws 
an undaunted patriot, and at that time in great re. 
putation with the people. Several conſultation W 
were held on the ſubject, and it was at length r. 
ſolved that Ethelbald ſhould aſſume the govem. 
ment, and take poſſeſſion of that throne, which his 
father, from his weakneſs and ſuperſtition, wa 
ſo ill qualified to fill. Meaſures were according 


but before they could be carried into execution, 
Ethelwolf, _ accompanied by his new queen, ru. 
turned to his dominions. 3 - 
The arrival of the king did not intimidate E. 
thelbald: he proſecuted his deſign with the ſame 
vigour as before, and Ethelwolf made preparati- Me 


cord was now lighted, and every thing ſeemed to 
threaten deſtruction to the country, when the no. 
blemen and prelates interpoſed, and, by ther 
good offices, prevailed on the king and his ſon w 
accommodate their differences without the effi- 
ſion of human blood. This was according i 
done by Ethelwolf's ceding to Ethelbald the an- 
tient kingdom of Weſſex, reſerving the other parts 
of the iſland to himſelf ST 

Peace and tranquillity | being thus: reſtored 
Ethelwolf, inſtead of attending to the affairs d 
government, reſolved to indulge his favourite 
paſſion of augmenting the power of the church; 
and accordingly beſtowed on the clergy a dona- 
tion for which they had contended for ſever 
centuries. They had maintained that the Moſaic 
law which gave to the Levites the tenth par 


Chriſtians, and this doctrine they preached 1 
with the utmoſt aſſiduity ; but hitherto. the inte- 
reſt of the laity had been too ſtrong for their 47 
guments. The power of Ethelwolf, howev® 
effected what all their eloquence had attem 
in vain, He ſummoned a general aſſembly of th 
ſtates, and, by a formal charter, granted © 
to the church, which he ordered to be levi 
throughout the kingdom. This grant was Con- 
firmed by the ſtates and people, who might PT 
bably be the more ready to conſent thereto, front 
conſidering it in a religious light, and ſuppoſing 


| that it might be a means of their obtaining the 


o - 7 ” 1 p 
Divine aſſiſtance againſt the ferocious Danes, Uo 


A ETHELBALD any ETHELBERT. „ 
had long been a terror to the inhabitants of va- || uſes, and ordered that all his ſucceſſors ſhould 
ee having thus accompliſhed his grand mily. 


deſign in favour of the church, ſpent the reſt of || Ethelwolf, having thus ſettled his temporal 
his days in acts of charity and devotion. At || concerns, directed his attention towards making 


his will, in order to prevent any diſputes that || length paid the debt of nature, after ſwaying the 
might otherwiſe ariſe among his children after his || Engliſh ſceptre for the ſpace of nineteen years. 
death. He bequeathed his. regal domains to his || He died at Wincheſter on the 13th of January, 
two eldeſt ſons, with this diſtinction, that Ethel- || 357, and was buried at Steining in Suſſex. He 
bald ſhould ſtill enjoy the territories already aſ- left behind him the character of a well-diſpoſed 
W ſigned him, and Ethelbert. thoſe which had been || prince, who might have ſhone in his exalted 
W 7ctained by himſelf. If either died, the ſurvivor || ſphere, had he not been actuated by the predo- 
Vas to ſucceed to the whole, and in caſe of the |] minant bigotry and ſuperſtition of the age in 
deaths of both,” the third ſon, was to be the next || which he lived, | 

heir. His perſonal eſtates he gave to charitable i bh 
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ws Ds ; | | 
at r. WW F1helbald purſues wicked courſes, for which be his reprimanded by Swithin biſhop of Winchefter. He re- 


ations Wi forms, but ſoon after dies, leaving his brother Ethelbert ſole monarch of England. The Danes land at 


h N. BW Southampton, and deftroy the city of Wincheſter. They are oppoſed by the Engliſh, and defeated with 


em. = great ſlaughter. They land in the Iſle of T hanet, and commit the moſt horrid barbarities. Death of 
ch u Etbelbert. 8 En e | 
„ þF . PL a 
ding e A. D. A 8 no oppoſition was made to the will || A. D. 862. In conſequence of this remiſſneſs, 
bald, 857. of the late king, Ethelbert took poſ- || a conſiderable body of Danes landed at South- 
ution, WR {cfion of the dominions of his father, while Ethel- || ampton, and not meeting with any oppoſition 
1, ke: bald kept his ſeat on the throne of Weſſex, | they extended their ravages to Wincheſter, which 
| _ Ethelbald was a very wicked and profligate || they firſt plundered, and then r educed to aſhes, 
ite E. prince: he was both indolent and perfidious, and || The inhabitants, inſtead of attempting to make 
ame eoverned his people in the moſt arbitrary and || any reſiſtance betook themſelves to flight, which 
parati- Wl cruel manner. Soon after the death of his father || filled the Danes with ſuch an inſolent confidence, 
1], debe committed inceſt, by marrying Judith his mo- || that they. feared no oppoſition, and therefore 


ther-in-law, for which, and other vices, he was || marching into the more interior parts of the coun- 
reprimanded by Swithin biſhop of Wincheſter, || try, they reduced the inhabitants to the moſt ab- 
E This good prelate being grieved at the enormous || ject ſtate of diſtreſs, plundering wherever they 
actions of his ' maſter, exerted his utmoſt endea- || went, and marking their route with deſolation 


ours to bring him to a ſenſe of his crimes, and f and ruin. 


ned to 


vinced of the impropriety of his conduct, and be- of the En liſn forces, hearing of the diſtreſſed 
gan his reform by divorcing his wife Judith. A || ſituation of their countrymen, and the rapid pro- 
change of government immediately ſucceeded, || greſs made by the barbarous invaders, marched 
and Ethelbald endeavoured- to make atonement || with all expedition againſt them. The conſe- 
| for his faults by a ſtrict obſervance of religious || quence of this was, that a deſperate battle enſued, 
wourite duties, and beſtowing benefactions on the church. || which for ſome time, was maintained with great 
church; But the people were hardly ſenſible of this happy || obſtinacy on both ſides, till at length victory 
dona- if alteration when the king paid the debt of nature, || declared in favour of the Engliſh. The Danes 
ſeveral leaving his brother Ethelbert ſole monarch of || were routed with great ſlaughter, and the few 
Moſaic WW England. bee | = that eſcaped the ſword ſaved themſelves by a pre- 
th par A. D. 860. The diſpoſition of theſe two princes || cipitate flight, leaving the plunder they had ob- 
atory i vere directly oppoſite, Ethelbert being as remark- || tained in the hand of the conquerors. 3 

hed U able for his virtues as his brother had been for his A. D. 865. But notwithſtanding this defeat, 
he inte: ces. His adminiſtration was conducted with || the Danes were far from being intimidated. A 
uch prudence and moderation, that tranquilliry || prodigious body of them landed in the Ifle of 
prevailed throughout his dominions, and he lived || Thanet, and committed ſuch horrid ravages as are 
umverſally reſpected and beloved by his ſubjects. ſhocking to humanity. The inhabitants of Kent, 


themſelves ſecure under the mild government of || to fave their eſtates from inevitable ruin. The 


thelbert, made no preparations to prevent their Danes readily agreed to theſe propoſals; but be- 
eing again oppreſſed by theſe piratical invaders. ing perſuaded that they could gain more by pillage 

naval force, the only bulwark that could de- than the ſums ſtipulated in the treaty, they per- 
end them, was neglected: the coaſts were un- || fidiouſly took advantage of the truce, and, re- com- 
Suarded, and the whole kingdom expoſed to the || mencing their ſhocking ravages in the night, laid 


ln l | J 
vaſions of foreign enemies. the eaſtern part of the country waſte with fire and 


arts of the iſland. 9 maintain one-tenth perſon out of every tenth fa- 


length, finding his end approaching, he made || the neceſſary preparations for — and at 
Wa 


at length happily ſucceeded. Ethelbald was con- Ofric and Ethelwolf, two diſtinguiſhed generals 


ut this tranquillity was ſoon diſturbed by the || deſirous of diverting the ſtorm which threatened 
reſtleſs Danes. The Engliſh had been ſome time || them, had recourſe to negociation, and agreed to 
ree from their barbarous ravages, and ſuppoſing || pay them a conſiderable ſum of money, in order 


L By | | | ſword. b 
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ſword. they ſpared neither age nor ſex, and 
wherever they went their paths were marked with 
the moſt horrid deſtruction. The churches were 
levelled with the ground, the monaſteries reduced 
to aſhes, and thoſe of a religious order treated with 
the moſt inhuman brutality.” y. 

A. D. 866. Theſe ſhocking acts of cruelty 


ITT) 


—_ 


| 


greatly diſtreſſed the mind of Ethelbert, He 
ſaw with grief the miſeries of his country which 


it fo wrought upon his ſpirits as to diveſt him of 
life, after having reigned ſole monarch fix yea 
| univerſally beloved and revered by his ſubjects, .. 


— 


— — FI 


e 
EL HELMET TL. 


Ethelred accedes to the throne on the. death of his brother Ethelbert. The Danes land in Eaſi-Anglia, and 
make themſelves maſters of Northumberland, They commit | the moſt horrid ravages in different parts 
of the kingdom. Remarkable inſtance of virtuous fortitude in the abbeſs and nuns of Coldingham. The 
Danes defeat the Engliſh at Thetford, and cruelly put to death Edmund the tributary king of Ef: 
Anglia. Ethelred and Alfred march © againſt them, but are defeated. Another battle takes place, in 
zwhich the Engliſh prove vickorious. Ethelred again marches againſt the invaders of his couniry, but is 


defeated, receives a mortal wound, and dies. 


A. D. Oo ſtrictly was the will of Ethelwolf ad- 


866. 0 hered to, that notwithſtanding Ethel- 
bert left two ſons, yet, on his demiſe, his brother 


Ethelred ſucceeded to the throne, to which he was 


admitted by the unanimous voice of the people. 
Ethelred began his reign with an act of injuſ- 

tice, by poſſeſſing himſelf of ſome territories which 

had- been jointly given by his father between 


him and his brother Alfred. In conſequence of 


this Alfred appealed to the nobles, who had been 
witneſſes to the deed, and a new convention was 
ratified, ſtipulating that Alfred ſhould ' ſucceed to 
the kingdom on the death of Ethelred, and that, 
in the mean time, he ſhould poſſeſs certain domains 


for ſupporting him in a manner conſiſtent with his 
This being ſubmitted. to by Ethelred, 
an accommodation took place, and the two bro- 
thers unanimouſly agreed to exert their joint ef- 


dignity, 


forts againſt the Danes, who were now become ſo 
formidable as to require the ſtrongeſt union to 
prevent their becoming maſters 
iſland. „ 

The continual deſcents of theſe piratical in- 


vaders had greatly weakened the authority of the 


kings of Weſſex over the princes of Mercia, Eaſt- 
Anglia, and Northumberland. Fhe tributary 


princes of thoſe reſpective diſtricts had almoſt. 


thrown off their allegiance,- and were on the point 
of aſſuming the ſame authority they had held pre- 
vious to the diſſolution of the heptarchy. 

The moſt powerful of theſe tributary princes 
was Oſbert, king of Northumberland, from whoſe 
miſconduct the Danes were encouraged to make 


farther devaſtations in various parts of the iſland. 
Oſbert, returning one day from hunting, called at 


the houſe of Bruen Brocard, a nobleman of diſ- 
tinction, for refreſhment. Brocard happening to 
be abſent, his lady, a woman of great beauty, en- 
tertained the king, who, after dinner, ſeduced her 
to her chamber, under pretence of ſecret buſineſs, 
and violated her honour. On her huſband's ar- 


rival ſhe informed him of the outrage, at which 


he was ſo irritated, that he vowed a ſevere revenge, 
but his reſentment was not confined to the perſon 


who had injured him: the meaſures he took were | 
of a general nature: he ſacrificed to a perſonal . 


injury the lives of thouſands, and involved his 

country in miſery and diſtreſs. He privately made 

a voyage to Denmark, informed Ivar, the then 
lk 


of the. whole 


* — __ 


IV. 


\ 


| reigning monarch, of the injury he had ſuſtained, 
and requeſted him to eſpouſe his cauſe, by attempt. 
ing to make himſelf maſter of Northumberland, 
which he repreſented to be in ſo weak a ſtate, that 
it might be taken without the leaſt danger. Ivar 
readily liſtened to this propoſal, and a powerful 
Heet was immediately fitted out under the com- 
mand of him and his brother Hubba, on hoard 
of which was a prodigious number of troops, and 
every thing neceſſary tor effecting the deſign, pro- 
jected by Brocard. ; 
A. . D. 867. Thus prepared, the Danes em- 
barked for England, and landed, without the 
leaſt oppoſition, in the territories of the Ealt- WM 
Angles, were they took up- their winter qua- 
ters, | rs 
In the enſuing ſpring they marched into Not- 
thumberland, and directed their courſe: towards 
York, where Oſbert at that time kept his court; 
and had he fatisfied himſelf with defending that 
city, the Danes would, in all probability, hare 
been defeated. But the impetuoſity of his ..cou- 
rage gained the afcendancy over. his prudence. 
On their approach near the city he ſallied out t0 
meet them, and a deſperate battle enſued. i 
which Oſbert fell among the ſlain. The Danes 
obtained a compleat victory, and the inhabitants 
in order to ſecure their lives and properties, enter. 
ed into a treaty with Ivar, by which he was per- 
mitted to take quiet poſſeſſion of the kingdom ol 
Northumberland. 01 gig ov 
A. D. 868. Not ſatisfied with the poſſeſſions 
they had already obtained, the Danes - reſolved © 
extend their conqueſts, and accordingly pen, 
trated into Mercia, committing the moſt ho! 
ravages in their march. Buthred, the then trivu- 
tary prince of that province, fearful of 'the- 00 
ſequences, applied for aſſiſtance to Echelred; 
who readily promiſed to join his forces in ord 
to ſtop the progreſs of the invaders. He 4. 
| cordingly ſet out with his brother Alfred, at the 
head of an army, and joining the Mercians, af, 
proached the Daniſh forces; but they had poſted 
themſelves in ſo advantageous a place, that Ethe- I 
red was deſirous of avoiding a battle, in com 
quence of which both parties conſented 10 
truce, 8 


A. D. 869. But this truce was ſoon broke bf 


| the perfidious Danes, who, directing their 8 
towalch 


he could not prevent; and giving way to deſpair, 4 
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„ads Northumberland; committed the moſt 
rid outrages. Among other acts of cruelty 
y plundered the monaſtery of Berdney in Lin- 
nſhire, put all the monks to death, and then 
elled the building with the ground. The mo- 
eries of Peterborough, Ely, and indeed all 
- wete ſituated in their way, ſhared the ſame 
; towns and cities were laid in aſhes, women 
(hed and murdered, and neither age, ſex or 
ality were ' ſufficient to ſecure the wretched in- 
itants from the wantonneſs of ſavage cruelty. 
e cataſtrophe. of the abbeſs and nuns of Col- 
gham Abbey in Yorkſhire was truly deplora- 
> Underſtanding that the Danes intended to 
ack the convent, Ebba, the abbeſs, in order 
ſecure herſelf and nuns from. falling ſacrifices 
the luſtful paſſions of the Danes, propoſed that 


Wy ſhould disfigure their faces by cutting off | 


ir noſes and upper lips. The propoſal was 
adily embraced, and the abbeſs ſetting the ex- 
ple, it was followed by the whole ſiſterhood. 
is expedient produced the deſired effect with 
gard to their honour, but it was purchaſed at 
> expence of their lives: for the brutal Danes, 
Wcnſed at their diſappo 
ns in the monaſtery, and ſetting fire to it, they 
periſhed in the flames. | 

A. D. 870. After continuing ſome time in 
Worthumberland, the Danes made a deſcent into 
W province of Eaſt-Anglia, committing in their 
te the moſt horrid ravages. Edmund, the 
n tributary king of that diſtrict, led his forces 


d, a dreadful battle enſued, which terminated 


ally routed, and the victors purſuing their 
queſt, great numbers were put to the ſword. 
Imund himſelf was taken priſoner, and became an 
ect of their ſavage cruelty, the barbarians tying 
to a tree as a butt or mark, and then ſhoot- 
phim to death with arrows. His remains were 
erwards decently interred, and from the ſpot 
cre they were depoſited, together with the cir- 
mſtances of his death, the town of St. Ed- 
nd's-bury in Suffolk received its name. 
A. D. 871. Having ſecured the kingdom of 
ſt-Anglia, the Danes marched into the country 
the Weſt-Saxons, the only people that could 
[concert their deſign of ſubjecting the whole 
and to their ambition and cruelty. They ſoon 
netrated as far as Reading in:Berkſhire, which, 
om its ſituation on the confluence of the rivers 
hames and Kennet, they found might be eaſily 
fended with a ſmall force againſt a powerful 


aters, and to render the-poſt-more difficult of 
cls, they made a deep trench between the two 
8 which they ſtrongly fortified with ram- 
In the mean time Ethelwulf, earl of the county, 
man of an intrepid diſpoſition, obſerving the 
ation of the enemy, and that they often ſent 
ſtrong detachments to forage, determined to 
we an attack on them when they were at a pro- 
. Ciſtance from the camp. According he fell 
n one of their ſtrongeſt parties at a ? place called 


No. 7. 


intment, ſnut up the | 


unſt them, and the two armies meeting at 'I het- | 


favour of the Danes. The Engliſh forces were | 


my. Here, therefore, they fixed their head- | 


| 


blefield, when, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, | 


13 


| they were routed and put to flight, and one of 
their commanders killed on the ſpot. 


This gleam of ſucceſs encouraged Ethelred 
and Alfred, who had united their forces, to march 


with all expedition againſt the enemy. On their 


arrival near Reading they were joined by the forces 
under the brave Ethelwulf, and having cut off 
all the advanced parties of the enemy made pre- 
parations for attacking the fortreſs itſelf. The 


Danes who had collected all their forces within 


the town, perceiving their danger, made a vi- 
gorous ſally on the Engliſh forces, and after an 
obſtiaate engagement, in which the brave Ethel- 
wulf was ſlain, obtained a victory. | | 

But this defeat was far from intimidating the 
Engliſh ; on the contrary they were anxious for a 
ſecond engagement, that they might haye the op- 
portunity of reyenging the death of the brave 


defeat they again marched towards the enemy, 
who adyanced from the town to meet them, and 
drew up their army in two bodies, one of which 
was commanded by Ivar and Hubba, and the 
other by their generals. Ethelred made the like 


diſpoſition of his forces, placing himſelf at the 
head of one party, and his brother Alfred at that 


of the other. * = 

The two armies met on a plain near Aſhdown, 
and the attack was begun with great fury by Al- 
fred, who, for forme time, nobly ſuſtained the 
ſhock of the whole Daniſh army. It happened 
that Ethelred was then engaged in hearing maſs in 
his tent, and though Alfred ſent a meſſenger re- 


Ethelwulf. Accordingly, four days after their 


queſting his immediate attendance, yet he would 


not move.till the ſervice was over. As ſoon, how- 
ever, as Ethelred joined his forces with thoſe of 
his brother, the Danes, who had ſtood firm a- 
gainſt the charge of Alfred, gave way, a dreadful 
carnage enſued, and the enemy was obliged to 
ſeek their ſafety hy a precipitate flight. One of 
the principal commanders, with many of their 
nobles, were found among the lain, f 


The ſcattered remains of the Daniſh army fled - 


to Reading, from ,whence, about a fortnight 
after 'their defeat, they ,made an excurſion, and 


were attacked by the royal brothers at Baſing in 


Hampſhire; but here victory declared in favour 
of the Danes, and the Engliſn, after ſuſtaining 
ſome loſs, were obliged to retire. : 
About two months after this the two armies 
met at Merton in Surry, and a deſperate battle 
enſued, Which, for ſome time, appeared likely 
to terminate in favour of the Engliſh; but the 
Danes having rallied their forces, ruſhed to the 


charge with ſuch impetuoſity, that the Engliſh 


were obliged to give way, and the laurel they had 
ſo nearly obtained fell into the hands of the 
enemy. Many of the Engliſh nobility fell among 
the ſlain, and the brave Ethelred received a 
wound that proved mortal, and of which he died 
on the 27th of April, 872, leaving the king- 
dom to his brother Alfred. He was buried at 


Winburn in Dorſetſhire, and his death was uni- 


verſally lamented by his ſubjects, whom he had 
governed with moderation, prudence, juſtice, and 
humanity, Hy 
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ALFRED, ſurnamed THE GREAT. 


Alfred ſutceeds his brother Ethelred- on the throne of England. Marches againſt the Dunes. 
worſled. Enters into two treaties with them, both of which they violate, ; 
horrid ravages, and make themſelves maſters of Exeter, 
Exeter, and enters into another treaty, in which be obliges them to quit the kingdom, Another bud 
of Danes make themſelves maſters of Mercia, and commit the moſt horrid ravages. Alfred ana 
himſelf in the cottage of a cow-herd, and afterwards retires to a deſert part of Somexſelſbire. 
carl of Devonſhire, engages the Danes, and obtains a complete victory. Alfred gets admiſſun ib 
the Daniſh camp hy diſguiſing himſelf in the charafter of a muſician. 
tains a complete victory. Allows them the ſame privileges with his own ſubjetts. 
tia, encreaſes his navy, and eretts fortreſſes in different parts of the kingdom. A prodigious body if 
Danes land in England, under the command of a famous leader named Haſtings ; upon which Alfred 
marches againſt them, obtains a complete victory, and obliges them to abandon the iſland. He divide 
the kingdom into counties, hundreds, and tythings. 
and government of his ſubjects. His death and character. 


A: . N the death of Ethelred his brother 
872. Alfred“ ſucceeded to the throne, and 
was crowned f atWincheſter amidſt the univerſal 
acclamations of the people. Though only twen- 
ty-two years of age at the time of his acceſſion, 
yet he had given fo many inſtances of his being a 
good man, a ſound politician and a courageous 
ſoldier, that no prince, perhaps, ever aſcended the 
throne with a more favourable. proſpect of reign- 
ing in the hearts of his ſubjects. But at the ſame 
time he was ſurrounded with difficulties, and ex- 
poſed on every ſide to the moſt imminent dangers 
from a lawleſs and barbarous enemy. Many of 
the principal cities in his kingdom were levelled 
with the ground; the farms were deſtroyed; 
agriculture was neglected; and the dejected pea- 
ſant pined for want of bread, in the midſt of fields 
that lately waved with all the beauties of a golden 
harveſt. V 


Such a ſituation would have ſtaggered the for- 


titude of a ſoul leſs intrepid and enterprizing than 


Alfred's; but his penetrating genius pointed out 
reſources to ſupport him under all his difficulties, 
and he determined either to relieve his country, 
or gloriouſly periſh in the attempt. 
applied himſelf with great diligence to revive a- 
mong his troops that diſcipline which he thought 
moſt likely to lead to conqueſt. He knew that 
great difficulties could only be ſurmounted by 


great efforts; and that the utmoſt activity was 


neceſſary to prevent the moſt alarming misfor- 
tunes. The meaſures he took were, therefore, 
of ſuch a nature as to preſage the reſtoration of 
happineſs and tranquillity to his people. They 
ſaw the noble exertions of royalty in their defence, 
and flattered themſelves with future felicity. The 


——» 


* Alfred had given very early prognoſtics of thoſe great 
virtues and ſhining talents by which he afterwards ſaved his 
country from utter ruin and ſubverſion. He was always the 
favourite of his father; but being indulged in all the pleaſures 
of youth, his education had been ſo greatly neglected, that 
when twelve years of age, he was totally ignorant of the low- 
eſt elements of literature. His genius was firſt rouſed by the 


recital of Saxons poems, in which the queen was greatly delighted; 


and this ſpecies of erudition expanded thoſe noble and elevated 
fentiments which he had received from nature. Encouraged 
by the queen, and ſtimulated by his own ardent inclination, 


He therefore 


— 
* 
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"a and i; 
after commiting the moſ 
Deſtroys the Daniſh fleet, marches to 


de 
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He engages the Danes and d. 4 

Eſtabliſbes a nil. 10 

by 

his 

Makes many wife regulations for the good ori . 
firmneſs and intrepidity of the monarch revired — 
the drooping fpirits of the ſubject. The folds i ;... 
caught the noble infection, and doubted not but, de 
under ſo able a leader, their future efforts would yy 
be crowned with fuceels;c i 15% Ws 
Satisfied of the affections of his people, and "I 
the unſhaken confidence, of the army, Alfred ap- pla 


plied himſelf with great diligence to correct every 
abuſe which had crept into the civil adminiſtra- 
tion; but his attention was ſoon called off from 
the affairs of government to thoſe of the field, 
The barbarous Danes ſtill continued to commit 
the moſt horrid ravages, and though Alfred's 
forces were very inferior in point of numbers to 
thoſe of the enemy, yet he collected what troops 
he could, and marched: againſt them, reſolved, 
if poſſible, to relieve his people from ſuch. mer. 
cileſs oppreſſors. The two armies met at Wilton 
and a deſperate battle enſued, in the commence- 
ment of which the Engliſh had the advantage, 
and obliged the Danes to quit their ground: buy 
the latter finding by the purſuit, the 1nferiority o 
Alfred's forces in point of number, rallied, anc 
charging the Engliſh overpowered them mere| 
by dint of ſuperiority of numbers. This engage? 
ment, however, ſo fully convinced the Danes 0% 


the military proweſs of Alfred, and the ſpirit vin 
which the Engliſh troops were likely to behave Ha 
under ſuch a commander, that they willingly en the 
rered into a treaty with him for a ſafe retreat, pro d. 
miſing on tnat condition to depart the kingdom nit 
They accordingly marched to I. ondon, where :; 
| they were permitted to take up their winter qu Wl fei 
ters. Fe 2 den 
A. D. 873. The perfidious Danes did aj pez 
long preſerve the treaty they had made __ Rl 
X tte 

Ord: 


he ſoon learned to read thoſe compoſitions, and then proceed 


to acquire a knowledge of the Latin tongue, in whe 05 ir 
with authors better adapted to his genius aud une 
Abſorbed in theſe elegant purſuits, his acceſſion to 7 4 
rather an object of regret than triumph; but being rence 
the throne by the voice cf the whole nation, in * vill 0 
his brother's children, as well as in conformity to ot dy er 
his father, he ſhook of his literary indolence, an 
erted himſelf in defence of his people. n 
+ Alfred was the. firſt monarch of this country» 
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fred. | ingdom, they applied themſelves to 
fang che des "laging the adjacent country, 
their c the moſt violent diſorders where- 
and 3 went. Buthred, the tributary king of 
_ 1 "Ga whoſe territories London was fitu- 
nc "\rchaſed a peace with them, on condition 
. retiring to Lindſey in Lincolnſhire. But 


and 1; 


has 2 diſtrict they had already laid waſte, and 
e muſ - herefore no agreeable Ap! to a people Whoſe 
bes h WW ude was rapine and violence, They ſo far, in- 
V bach Jeed fulfilled their engagement with Buthred as to 
conceal retire to the place ſtipulated ; but they ſoon remov- 
Ou, 1 fom thence into Derbyſhire, and laid the 
a 3 Wl | d ſword. Buth- 
0 00 whole country deſolate with fire and ſword. Bu 


and ob. 


ied, finding himſelf unable to withſtand an enemy, 
7 nil : 


who could neither be reſiſted by force, nor bound 


body of by treaty, gave himſelf up to deſpair, abandoned 
Afr Wi tis kingdom, and repaired to Rome, where he 
aroides ſpent the remainder of his days in the gloomy re- 
4 mu ceſſes of a cloiſter. gp 


A. D. 874. On the abdication of Buthred, 
the Danes made themſelves maſters of Mercia, 
and ſet up one Ceolwulph, a man of mean abili- 
ties, to govern that part of the kingdom as their 
deputy, while they concerted meaſures for redu- 
cing the whole to their authority. They had re- 
ceived conſiderable reinforcements from the con- 
tinent, and being too numerous to ſubſiſt in one 
place, they divided their army into two bodies. 
One of theſe commanded by Holfden, a Daniſh 
king, marched into Northumberland, and winter- 
ed on the banks of the Tyne; while the other, 
headed by three celebrated chiefs, took up their 
quners it nr NT OTST 1095s aro ne 

A. D. 875, The proceedings of the Danes 
gatly alarmed Alfred. He clearly ſaw that it 
would be impoſſible to conquer an enemy whoſe 
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troops; and therefore wiſely applied himſelf to 
prevent, if poſſible, their future increaſe, 'To 
fect this, he fitted out a fleet of ſhips in order 
0 guard the coaſts, and was ſoon convinced that 
the meaſures he had taken were not in vain, A 
ah ſquardron of ſeven fail made an attempt to 
- on the coaſt of Kent, but were prevented by 
2 ot of Alfred, who, engaging them, took 
E. their ſhips, and ſo greatly ſhattered the reſt, 
at they were obliged to retire. 
42 876. In the beginning of this year 
he ſurprized Wareham-caſtle, at that time 
ongeſt fortreſs in Weſſex. Rouſed at this 


eat, pio“ s 
ngen was depredation, Alfred immediately marched 
„ viel; 4 againſt them, reſolved, if poſſible, 


e chem in a ſevere manner for their per- 


10us . : 4 5 
g proceedings. But on his arrival, Half- 
not thinki 


ter quar 


did nc e ng it prudent to engage, ſued for 
with Al 1 0 an offered to give hoſtages for the faith- 
frec lis pro nor of the treaty. Alfred liſtened to 

n — and a treaty was concluded, by which 


Orde engaged to quit the kingdom; and in 
nile. oblige them to pay a ſtrict attention to the 
| © compelled them to ſwear upon the 


ty mac 
roic {pf IH, Which was the moſt ſacred obiect of 
inn f iſh adoration | 
19 ca 


ſelng 80 3 were ſufficient to bind theſe un- 
er hoſt; ee nor could even their regard for 
Noblef ® 8 which, on this occaſion, were the 
ems af eir army, induce them to obſerve the 

e treaty. They continued quiet, in- 


Inſtead of making any preparation for | 


armies were continually reinforced with freſh |' 


ALFRED: 
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deed, for two or three months, and ſeemed to 
make preparaiions for their departure; but they 
waited only for the opportunity of attacking Al- 

fred's army to advantage. It was not long before 
their wiſhes were anſwered, The Britiſh cavalry, 
confiding 1n their ſtrict adherence to the, late trea- 
ty made with Alfred, diſperſed themſelves into 
ſmall parties, in order to procure forage for the 
Engliſh forces. This was particularly obſerved 
by the Danes, who reſolved to take advantage of 
ſo favourable an incident. They accordingly iſ- 
ſued from their camp in the night, attacked the 
parties of | cavalry, ſeized their horſes, and mount- 


ing them fled to Exeter. The ſudden and unex- 


pected appearance of the enemy ſtruck the inha- 
bitants with deſpair: they flew to arms, but it 


was too late: the Danes eaſily made themſelves 


maſters of the place, increaſed the fortifications, 
and there took up their winter quarters. 
A. D. 877. The -perfidrous conduct of tne 
Danes greatly affected Alfred, who determined, if 
poſſible, to reſcue his ſubjects from the oppreſſion 
of ſuch mercileſs invaders. He therefore applied 
himſelf to put his navy on a more reſpectable 


footing, in order to deſtroy their power by ſea, 


-and prevent their receiving any farther reinforce- 
ments from the continent. Accordingly, a for- 
midable fleet was fitted out, which immediately 
ſet fail in order to block up Exeter by ſea, while 
Alfred marched with his forces to attack it by 


land. The Engliſh ſquardron, in their paſſage to 


Exeter fell in which the grand fleet of the Danes, 
conſiſting of one hundred and twenty ſail, loaded 
with military ſtores, and having 'on board a ſtrong 
reinforcement of groops. A deſperate engage- 
ment took place, which, for ſome time, was very 
obſtinate on both ſides; but at length victory de- 


clared in favour of the Engliſh, and the whole 


Daniſh fleet was totally deſtroyed. | 

The news of his defeat ſo terrified the Danes 
that when Alfred arrived with his 'forces before 
Exeter, inſtead of making any attempt to / oppoſe 
him they had again recourſe to negotiation, of- 
fering to give freſh hoſtages, and engaging to 
quit the iſland. Alfred had ſufficiently experi- 


enced their natural perfidy, and was therefore de- 


termined to act with the utmoſt caution. He, in- 
deed, concluded a treaty with them, but would 
not ſuffer thein to march by land from Exeter. 
He received their hoſtages, and compelled them 


to embark on board their ſhips for their own 


country. | 
A.D. 878. Alfred' now flattered himſelf with 
being able totally to prevent any future de- 
predations from the barbarous Danes, and to re- 
ſtore peace and tranquillity to his ſubjects. But 
in this he was greatly miſtaken. During his ſtay 
at Exeter a prodigious body of theſe piratical 
invaders landed on the coaſt of Kent, and ſoon 
after receiving conſiderable. reinforcements, pe- 
netrated into Mercia, and committed the moſt 
horrid barbarities, laying the whole country waſte 
with fire and ſword. Add to this, thoſe who had 
quitted Exeter landed and joined them, ſo that, 
like a general inundation, they covered the whole 
face of the country. The wretched inhabitants 
were ſo aſtoniſhed and intimidated, that they a- 
bandoned their habitations, and ſought their Ebe- 
ty in ſpeedy flight; great numbers retired to the 
continent 
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continent, while others took up their reſidence in 
the mountains and foreſts of Wales. 

Alfred, finding it impoſſible either to remove 
the fears of his ſubjects, or collect a ſufficient bo- 
dy of forces to oppoſe the enemy, yielded to the 
torrent of misfortune; but at the ſame time his. 
ſoul was too great to give way to deſpair. He 
knew that without ſome judicious ſtep he muſt 
fall a ſacrifice to the ſuperior power of a barba- 
rous and inveterate enemy, and therefore deter- 
mined to ſecret himſelf for a time, in ſome pri- 
vate retreat, not doubting but a future oppor- 
tunity would offer by which he might. be enabled 
to preſerve, and procure happineſs and tranquil- 
lity to his ſubjects. Accordingly, having diſpoſed 
of his family to perſons on whoſe circumſpection 
and fidelity he could rely, he wandered about for 
ſome time in the character of a peaſant, and at 
length obtained admiſſion into the cottage: of a 
cowherd, where, to conceal the dignity of the 
monarch, he ſubmitted to become the domeſtic 
of a clown *. 1 i anThe 

After Alfred had remained ſome time in this 
humiliating retreat, he left it, and joining his band 
of choſen friends, retired to a moraſs in Somerſet- 
ſhire, formed by the waters of Parret and Thane f. 
In the center of his moraſs he built a fortreſs, 
which he encloſed with intrenchments; but its 
greateſt ſecurity was the intricate roads leadin 
to it, and the foreſts and moraſſes with which it 
was ſurrounded. From this retreat Alfred and 
his followers made frequent and unexpected ſallies 
upon ſtraggling parties of the Danes, who often 
felt the vigour of his arm without being able to 
diſcover the quarter from whence the blow pro- 
ceeded. 15 5 
While Alfred continued in this obſcure retreat, 

Hubba, a Daniſh prince, landed with a freſh body 
of troops at the mouth of the Taw near Barn- 
ſtaple in the north of Devonſhire, and beſieged 
the Caſtle of Kenwith. Odun, earl of Devon- 
ſhire, with his followers, had taken ſhelter .in this 
fortreſs, and ſeeing their danger reſolved to 
make one bold attempt to prevent falling into the 
hands of a mercileſs enemy, They accordingly 
made a ſudden ſally upon the Danes early in the 
morning, and taking them unprepared routed their 
whole army; no leſs than twelve hundred were 
cut to pieces, while the reſt fled for ſafety to their 
ſhips, leaving Hubba, their leader, dead on the 
field of battle. But what rendered this action 
ſtill more remarkable was, the conquerors taking 
the famous magical ſtandard of the Danes. This 
ſtandard was called Reafen, from its having the 
figure of a raven embroidered on it by the three 
ſiſters of Hubba, and was conſidered by the Pa- 
gans as the palladium of their preſervation. 


Encouraged by this ſucceſs, Alfred now de- 
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* It is ſaid, by ſome writers, that while Alfred was in this 
ſituation, there occurred the following circumſtance. The 
cowherd's wife, conſidering the king in the light of a common 
domeſtic, one day deſired him to mind ſome cakes that were 
baking before the fire, while ſhe was employed in other affairs 
of the family. But that Alfred neglected the injunction, 
which ſo enraged the good woman, that ſhe ſeverely repri- 
manded the king, telling him, he was ready enough to eat 

the cakes when baked, though he was negligent in taking care 
of them while doing. 

＋ Another ſtory related of Alfred is, that while he continued 
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. termined to carry into execution a 


nued ſeveral days, and even 


took particular notice of the ſupine ſecurity of the 


| againſt the barbarous invaders of their country 


| ſon capable of bearing arms appeared at the plc 


| held their beloved monarch, whom they had lol 


Book I 
ro 
ſome time formed, but which bs 2 4 0 
found ſecret even from his deareſt friends, oy 
Daniſh camp was at no great diſtance, ang Alfa 
reſolved, if poſſible, to get a view of it, in wo 
ro diſcover the ſtate and proceedings of the Aae 
To effect this, he took upon him the character 0 | 
muſician, a profeſſion which he knew to be held 5 
the higheſt eſteem amongſt the moſt barbarou of 
the northern nations. Alfred's love of the liberal 
arts had given him great opportunities of perſona, 
ing this character to advantage. He therefore 
without any difficulty, obtained admiſſion into the 
Daniſh camp, and ſo highly entertained them with 
his muſic and facetious humour, that he was intro. 
duced into the general's tent. where he cont. 


gained the favour of 


that ferocious leader. | | 
While Alfred remained in this fituation, he 


Danes, their contempt of the Engliſh, and thei 
diſſolute manner of waſting what they had ac- 
quired by rapine and violence. He ſaw that riot 
had uſurped the place of order, and that diſcipline 
was loſt in intemperance. „ 
Encouraged by theſe favourable appearances 
Alfred left the camp and returned to his friend, 
whoſe drooping ſpirits he revived, by telling them 
the particulars of what had paſſed, and afluring 
them that he doubted not of being yet ſucceſsful 


He immediately diſpatched meſſengers to the malt 
conſiderable of his ſubje&s, fummoning them u 
aſſemble, together with their followers, at Brix4 
ton, near Sherwood foreſt, in Wiltſhire, This ws 
agreeable news to the diſtreſſed inhabitants: 
they had long been in the moſt abject ſtate, and 
anxiouſly wiſhed for the opportunity of retaliating 
the cruelties they had ſuffered on the barbarou 
invaders of their country. They accordingly a 
ſembled with the greateſt alacrity, and every pe 


of rendezyous on the day appointed. _ 
But how great was their ſurprize when they de 


conſidered as no more! The joy they expreſſq 
on this occaſion is more eaſy to be conceived tiny 
deſcribed; Alfred acquainted them with the en 
pectations he entettained of conquering his toe 
and once more reſtoring peace .and tranquillity 0 
his kingdom. This ſo operated on the minds « 
his affectionate ſubjects, that they knew not haf 
to expreſs their ſatisfaction. Even thoſe who nd 
tamely ſubmitted to the Danes were aſhamed f 
their conduct, and from the diſtinguiſhed proc 
of virtue and reſolution which had been gen 
Alfred, and his few choſen friends, they ung 
moully determined to follow their examples, 4 
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in this obſcu P Sh Alfred, who 2 


and aſked charity; upon whi 
only one loaf of 12 cut it aſunder, and gabe an A 
the beggar. But both theſe ſtories are evidently - —_ 
than legendary tales, and ought therefore 5 5 al 
We have only mentioned theſe to ſhew what fabu * 1. all 
are related in former hiſtories, the like of whic 

our buſineſs to avoid, and (guided only by 2 On 
ſhall attend to ſuch authentic facts as are N 4 
neceſſary to explain and illuſtrate the Britiſh annals 
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cher recover their liberty, or periſh in the glori- 
ME hh diſtinguiſhed alacrity of the people in 
" Qually attending agreeable to the orders of 
12 and their expreſſing their reſolution of ſup- 
ung him to the laſt extremity, Alfred made not 
be leaſt doubt but he ſhould prove ſucceſsful in 
he buſineſs he was about to undertake ; and there- 
fore, placing himſelf at the head of his ſubjects, 
marched immediately againſt the enemy. | 
The Daniſh army was encamped at a place called 
Yatenden on the borders of Hampſhire, and was 
ormed in the moſt confuſed and irregular manner : 
Fom the conqueſts they had made they dreaded no 
oppoſition, and ſupinely imagined they had no 


ich the greateſt privacy, and taking advantage 
f the knowledge he had previouſly acquired of the 
place, directed his attack againſt the moſt un- 
buarded quarter of the enemy. The Danes, ima- 
Cining that Alfred had periſhed in the wrecks of 
bis fortune, and that with him the glory and power 
of England had expired, were ſurprized' at ſeeing 
an Engliſh army, but ſtill more aſtoniſhed when 
ey were informed that Alfred was at their head. 
onfuſion now took place among the , barbarians, 
whom: Alfred charged with ſuch impetuoſity that, 
notwithſtanding their numbers, they were totally 
routed, and the greater part cut to pieces. Thoſe 
pho eſcaped fled to a neighbouring fortreſs for ſhel- 
er; but Alfred ſurrounded their retreat, and by 
utting off all ſupplies of proviſion, ſoon obliged 
em to ſurrender. e | 


e could not be cruel even to an enemy that had 
ned his country. He therefore not only gave 
hem their lives, but even formed a ſcheme for 
Fradering them friends and uſeful confederates. He 
ered to give them ſettlements in the kingdoms of 
Anglia and Northumberland, which they had 
Mulated, provided they would embrace the 
Man religion, and, to the utmoſt of their pow- 
event any more of their countrymen from 
ue in thoſe parts of the iſland. Theſe terms 
Mitadily accepted by the greater part, and thoſe 
"W rected them were compelled immediately 
b the place, which they accordingly did, and 
Marked for Flanders. 
Abou three weeks after this convention was 
* Guthrun, the Daniſh chief, ſet the exam- 
| — was followed by his countrymen, of 
wg the treaty made with Alfred. Being at- 
ay d by thirty of his principal officers, he re- 
. to Aller, a {mall village in Somerſetſhire, 
Yea! all received the ceremony of baptiſm. 
q himſelf ſtood ſponſor for Guthrun, gave 
* e name of Athelſtan, and admitted him as 
Opted ſon. | 
1 2 IS This change of religion produced 
be which had been conceived by Alfred. 
i _ were the Danes placed in the different 
by ed them, than they began to direct their 
N 3 induſtry and agriculture inſtead of 
Mivate d. rapine. Houſes were built; the land 
Wa, Private property defended; virtue and 
11 aged; and every precaution taken 
emſelves againſt the encroachments of 
men, or the invaſions of foreigners. 
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9 enco 
ur 1 
lie na Se them to perſevere in this conduct, 


made them denizens: and ſ 
kun d.: l 5 preſented Gu- 
"th 2 ſhort code of laws for the good 


Wern . 
. of his ſubjects. This and other ſalu- 


Enemy to fear. Alfred marched towards the camp | 


But lenity ſtill glowed in che breaſt of Alfred; 


5 8 by Alfred produced the deſired 


| 


| 
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effect, and the conquered Danes, inſtead of a 


barbarous, became a civilized people. 


A. D. 880. Alfred, having thus eſtabliſhed his 
power, and again firmly fixed himſelf on the throne 
of his anceſtors, employed his time in cultivating 
the arts of peace, and repairing the miſchiefs that 
had been occaſioned by the war. He rebuilt the 
towns and cities that had been deſtroyed, parti- 
cularly London, which he embelliſned with many 
ſtately edifices, appointed it as the place where the 
aſſembly of the ſtates ſhould annually meet, and 
declared it the metropolis of the kingdom. He 
eſtabliſned civil and military inſtitutions, encou- 
raged induſtry by every means in his power, and 
executed juſtice with the ſtricteſt impartiality. He 
formed a regular and formidable militia for the de- 
fence of the nation, ſo that ſtrong bodies of forces 


were always in readineſs to act againſt the common 


enemy. He alſo ordered a great number of ſhips 
to be built on an improved plan, one hundred and 
thirty of which he ſtationed at proper diſtances 
along the coaſt, He likewiſe inſtructed his ſub- 
Jes in the art of navigation, and invited the moſt 
expert ſeamen from different nations to ſerve in his 
marine. He built caſtles and fortreſſes in thoſe 
parts of the kingdom which were moſt expoſed to 
the attempts of any enemy, all of which were well 

arriſoned, and furniſhed with every requiſite for 
making a noble defence. In ſhort, Alfred carried 
into execution every method he could project for 


| preſerving the internal ſtrength of his kingdom; 
| and took all poſſible meaſures for fixing his people 


in a laſting ſtate of happineſs and tranquility. | 

A. D. 892. From the precautions taken by Al- 
fred, peace and harmony prevailed for ſome years 
throughout the iſland. But this tranquillity was 
at length interrupted by the piratical Danes. A 
prodigious body of them, under the command of 
an enterprizing leader named Haſtings, had com- 
mitted great ravages in different parts of France, 
but at length meeting with ſome repulſe, they re- 
ſolved to leave the continent, and try their fortunes 
in Englancg. AR 

Haſtings accordingly fitted out three hundred 
ſail of ſhips, and embarking all his forces, ſtood 


| over to the Engliſh coaſt. This powerful fleet was 


divided into two ſquadrons, one of which conſiſting 
of two hundred and twenty ſail, entered the har- 
bour of Rye in Suſſex, where they landed their 
forces, and ſeized the caſtle of Appledore. The 
other, commanded by Haſtings himſelf, entered. 
the mouth of the Thames, and landed at Milton, 
where they threw up intrenchments, and built a 
ſtrong fortreſs for their future ſecurity. Both par- 
ties diſperſed themſelves into the neighbouring 
counties, and the dreadful ravages, which had 
ceaſed for ſeveral years, were now again reſumed, 
an emulation ſeeming to ſubſiſt between the two 
chiefs who ſhould moſt excel in acts of outrage and 
cry 3 

Alfred was no ſooner acquainted with theſe hor- 
rid tranſactions, that he immediately flew to the 
relief of his people. Placing himſelf at the head 
of a ſele& body of ſoldiers (whom he always kept 
about his own perſon) he marched againſt the 


| enemy, and being joined by the armed militia from 


all quarters through which he paſſed, appeared in 
the field with a very powerful army. All the ſtrag- 
ling parties of the Danes, whom neceſſity, or the 
love of plunder, had driven to a diſtance from their 
chief encampment, were deſtroyed by the Engliſh, 
and the communication between their two bodies 
entirely cut off, Thoſe who firſt encamped at 
U 


Apple- 


near the Ifle of Canvey, where he haſtily threw up 


58 


Appledore had made an incurſion to a conſiderable 
diſtance; but on hearing that the Engliſh were 
marching againſt them, they retreated towards their 
camp. Alfred, however, continued bis route with 
the greateſt expedition, came up with them at 
Farnham, where a deſperate battle enſued, which 
for ſome time, was ſupported with great obſtinacy 
on both ſides. At length victory declared in fa- 
vour of Alfred, who not only made a dreadful 
.. carnage amongſt the pirates, but likewiſe took their 
baggage and recovered all the plunder they had 
taken in their reſpective incurſions. Thoſe who 
eſcaped fled with the utmoſt precipitation, and 
getting on board their ſhips, ſailed up the Coln, 
and fortified themſelves at Brickelſey in Eſſex. 
Haſtings, hearing of this defeat, immediately aban- 
doned Milton, and rod poſſeſſion of Beamfleet, 


fortifications for his future defenſe. 
A. D. 894. Alfred was now convinced that he 
nad been long protecting a people, who, notwith- 


ſtanding the moſt ſolemn ties, had continued in 


their hearts his inflexible and inveterate enemies. 
While he was engaged in oppoſing the new invaders 
the Danes of Faſt-Anglia and Northumberland. 
perfidiouſly took up arms in favour of their coun- 
trymen. Regardteſs of oaths, and ſtrangers to gra- 


titude, they renounced their allegiance, fitted out | 


a numerous fleet, and landing in Devonſhire, laid 
ſiege to the city of Exeter. ; ſoon as Alfred was 
informed of theſe proceedings he immediately 
marched, at the head of a conſiderable body of 
forces, to the relief of the inhabitants, leaving a 
proper number of troops in London to act againſt 
the power of Haſtings. On his arrival at Exeter, 
he found that the Danes had poſſeſſed themſelves 
of that city, in conſequence of which he made im- 
mediate preparations for inveſting the place; but 
the enemy, not chuſing to make any reſiſtance, fled 
with the utmoſt precipitation to their ſhips, having 
embarked on board of which they ſet fail for Beam- 
fleet, in order to join their countrymen under the 
command of Haſtings. I 
In the mean time the forces left behind in Lon- 
don, hearing that Haſtings had marched, at the 
head of a conſiderable body of troops, to pillage 
the adjacent country, took the advantage of his 
ablence to attack his fortifications at Beamfleet, 
which they carried by ſtorm, and poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of a prodigious quantity of rich plunder, 
which the enemy had, for ſecurity, depoſited in that 
fortreſs. Great numbers of the Danes were made 
priſoners, among whom were the wife and two 
ſons of Haſtings. Theſe were ſent to Alfred, who 
generouſly returned them to the pirate with this 
remarkable meſſage © I am determined, at the 
« hazard of my lite, to oppoſe the foreign and do- 
meſtic enemies of my country ; but women and 
children ſhould be facred from the horrors of 
war. I therefore return your wife and children, 
as none ought to be detained in captivity, but 
ſuch as are capable of committing hoſtilities.“ 
Struck with the noble generoſity of the Engliſh 
monarch, and terrified at the power of his arms. 
Haſtings ſent meſſengers to Alfred (who was then 
on his return from the weft of England) to ſue for 
peace, and folicit his clemency. Alfred's huma- 
nity always ſuperſeded his reſentment. He there- 
fore readily granted the requeſt of Haſtings, and 
that on no other condition than his immediately de- 
parting the kingdom. 
Theſe conditions were readily accepted by Haſ- 
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| towards his future deſigns, 
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his intereſt. He, indeed, embarked his forces 
der pretence of failing to the continent, bur i 
thereof, he landed them on the oppoſite ae g 
the Thames, and joining his countrymen, reſolye | 
if poſſible, to reimburſe, himſelſ for the lofles 's 


had ſuſtained at Beamfleet, As a neceſlary ſtep 


he ſtrongly fort 
Shoeb ury in Eſſex, where he ROE _ 
able reinforcements by the gradual influx of the | 
tugitive Danes from other parts of the kingdom. 
Thus ſtrengthened, he reſolved immediately tg | 
throw off the maſk, and begin his depredations 
Accordingly, proceeding at the head of his fares 

towards the north, he made a junction | with hel 
Northumbrian Danes, and then, turning weſtward 
penetrated as far as the. Severn, and ſtrongly ne 
trenched himſelf at a place called Badingion w# 
Montgomeryſhire.... ..._ .._ _-  .- 
As ſoon as Alfred was informed of the perkigh 

ous proceedings of Haſtings, he immediately fea 
an army againſt him under the command of the 
experienced generals, who being joined by a body 
of Welch, blocked up the Danes in their camp 
In this ſtate they continued ſome time, till at length 
being reduced to the utmoſt extremity by fam 
they ſallied out of their lines in a fit of deſperas} 
tion, with a defign of cutting. their way through 
the beſiegers; but this attempt was far from ſug 
ceeded to their wiſhes: the greater part ve 
to pieces, many killed in the purſuit, and the relf 
eſcaped by taking ſhelter under the covert of the 
adjoining woods. Theſe roved about the county 
tor ſome time, till at length, being reinforced by 
body of their countrymen eat, dee 


| under the command of one Laf, a Daniſh c 
they reſolved to make another attempt to penet 
into Wales. They accordingly marched with al 
expedition to Cheſter, were they entrenched then 
ſelves before the king's forces could come up will 
| them; and as the ſeaſan was too far advanced 
the Engliſh to undertake a ſiege, the and 
therefore took up their winter quarters in 
A. D. 896. In the ſpring of this year tif 
Danes quitted Cheſter, but inſtead of penetrating 
into Wales as they had intended. they took t 
route acroſs the country into Eaſt-Anglia, from 
whence they proceeded to Eſſex, and ſeized ol 
| ſmall iſland called Merſey. Being here joined bf 
great numbers of their countrymen, they rep 
on board their ſhips, ſailed up the Thames 90 the 
mouth of the Lee, and towing their veſſels up A 
river, fixed their ſtation at Hertford. „ 
The proximity of the Danes to London great 
alarmed the inhabitants of that city. It was ll 
the time of harveſt, and they were apprehenſive 0 
being deprived of the fine 'crops that adorned W 
country for many miles round. But Alfred, 1:0 
der to calm the fears of his ſubjects, marched wil 
a conſiderable army towards Hertford, and al 
camped in ſuch a ſituation, as not only to protect 
reapers, but have the opportunity of minutes 
obſerving the motions of the enen. 0 
In this ſituation the two armies continued 4 
ſome time, when the great Alfred conceived à 4 
ſign of deſtroying the Daniſh fleet by the „ 
ing ſtratagem. He ordered ſeveral large trenen 
to be cut from the river to the low grounds, | 
drawing off the main ſtream, he turned it inte 4 
leſſer channels, and by this ingenious device i 
ſhips of the enemy were leſt aground. AN | 
at ſuch an expedient, and dreading the enterpfa 
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genius of Alfred, the Danes fled with the uU 
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CHA! V. 
recipitatiolÞ could, deſtroyed the reſt. 
what dal beg determined, it poſſible, totally to 
Al 3 the inhuman ravagers of his country, 
a them to the Severn, from whence they con- 
pi 4 their retreat tO Northumberland. But re- 
10 „on the military talents of Alfred, and de- 
2 of ſacceſs while a man of his abilities poſ- 
Pe * -hrone, they determined to quit the king- 
| . and endeavour to make up for their loſſes in 
and by plundering ſome other nation. Ac- 
dordingly, being ſupplied with ſhips by their friends 
n Northumberland, they all embarked and failed 
WW. Normandy, after having been greatly diminiſh- 
In their numbers, diſappointed in their proſpects 
bf plunder, and obliged to carry away with them 


rty than they brought. SET 
125 * determined to ſecure himſelf from 


Ny ; as 
deavouring to acquire a ſuperiority of power on 


ocean. 
r of the Daniſh veſſels, and invented 
ers formed in a more advantageous manner. 
hey were built in the ſhape of gallies, and were 
Wh longer and higher than thoſe of the Danes, 

ut at the ſame time they were ſo contrived, that 
be bulk did not impede their ſwiftneſs of fail- 


A. D. 897. Alfred had ſcarce finiſhed theſe 
eſſels before he had occaſion to uſe them. A 
uadron of Daniſh ſhips appeared hovering off the 
vaſt of Dorſetſhire, upon which Alfred ordered 
ut nine of his new- conſtructed gallies againſt 
em. In conſequence of this a ſharp engage- 
ent enſued, in which the Danes were totally de- 
ted, and great numbers of them taken pri- 
ners. Theſe were conducted to the king at 
\ncheſter, who, in order to deter the Danes from 


e lunged as piratical murderers, and enemies to 
nkind, | | TL, | 
being now freed from foreign enemies, Alfred 
ICC his attention towards reſtoring good order 
us kingdom, and purſuing ſuch other mea- 
res as might be moſt conducive to the future hap- 
ics of his ſubjects. From the laſt ravages 
the Danes the kingdom was reduced to the moſt 


hole country was infeſted with bands of robbers, 
oe dreadful outrages rendered all property pre- 
ons. Senſible that the execution of very ſe- 
. Juſtice could be the only means of putting an 
he theſe alarming enormities, and eſtabliſhing 
5 A ſtate, Alfred ſet about means to obtain 
2 * end, and the meaſures he purſued 
1 as evinced the diſtinguiſhed abilities of 
Ce was poſſeſſed. | 
n 8 egan his reform with dividing the kingdom 
A 558 0 which were ſubdivided into hun- 
alle Fr the hundreds into tythings. Each 
On Fe anſwerable to the king for the good 
L __ his family, his ſervants, and even of 
os "I Froviged they continued with him 
Ka, * b Every youth, at the age of four- 
bs, when Sed to regiſter himſelf in ſome tyth- 
C all the houſholders immediately be- 
for his conduct, nor could any 
OM the . his habitation without a certificate 
$ the chi « the tything to which he belonged. 
ach individu? was anſwerable for the conduct of 
b different 5 ſo the hundred was anſwerable for 
Wndregs, The. es and the county for its different 
© county, hundred, and tything had 


and the Engliſh after getting off 


ſuture moleſtation of the piratical Danes by 


axing any future invaſions, ſentenced them to 


readful ſtate of anarchy and confuſion. The | 


He had attentively conſidered the || 


| 


SS LEE NE: | 8 


each its particular court, the firſt of which was 
held twice a year, and the two laſt once a month 
for the deciding of cauſes. The biſhops, and al- 
dermen preſided in the firſt, the conſtable in the 
ſecond, and the tything-man in the third. By 
theſe admirable inſtitutions every houſholder was 
obliged to watch the conduct of his neighbour ; 
nor could any crime be long concealed, or go long 
unpuniſhed. Small offences were tried in the ty- 


| thing-court, but the larger were heard in thoſe of 


the hundred and county. Their method of deci- 
ſions deſerves . to be particularly remembered, be- 


cauſe it was the origin of that great privilege pe- 


culiar to Engliſhmen, namely, of being tried b 
juries. Twelve freeholders were choſen, who be- 
ing ſworn, together with the preſiding magiſtrate, 


to adminiſter impartial juſtice, proceeded to exa- 
mine the perſon accuſed, who was either condemn- 
ed, or acquitted, as they thought him guilty or in- 


nocent. 5 | 
From theſe courts there lay an appeal to the king 
himſelf in council; and as the people had the 


| greateſt confidence in the impartiality and integrity 


of Alfred, appeals were frequently made to him 


from all parts of the kingdom. Alfred was inde- 


farigable in the diſpatch of theſe cauſes; bur 


ſuſpecting that the great number of appeals made 


to him aroſe from the want of abilities in his ma- 
giſtrates, he was determined to remove that incon- 
venience. To effect this he took particular care 
that they ſnould be well acquainted with the laws 
of their country, and that none might have the 
opportunity of pleading ignorance, he formed a 
new code, which he collected from the ſcripture, 
and from the laws of his predeceſſors Ina, Offa, and 
Ethelbert. This body of laws (though now loſt) 
ſerved as long as the baſis of Engliſh juriſ-prudence, 
and is generally eſteemed the origin of what his de- 
nominated the common law. 

Alfred was particularly diligent in ſeeing the ex- 
cellent laws. he had made ſtrictly executed. He 
minutely examined the conduct of all his nobles 
and judges, reviſed their deciſions, and ſeverely 
puniſhed all who were guilty of partiality. By 
purſuing theſe prudent meaſures, all violences and 
oppreſſions were removed. Robberies were no 
longer feared and a breach of the peace, a pub- 
lic offence, or a private injury, were almoſt un- 


known. 


The care of Alfred for the encouragement of 
learning among his ſubjects was another very uſe- 
ful branch of his legiſlation, and tended to reform 
the Engliſh from their former diſſolute and barba- 
rous manners. He erected ſchools in various parts 
of the kingdom, and obliged all freeholders, who 


poſſeſſed two hides of land, to ſend their ſons to 


theſe ſeminaries till they were ſixteen years of age. 
He invited over learned men from various parts 

of the continent, and founded, or at leaſt rebuilt 

the univerſity of Oxford. Perſons of merit and 


| learning only were appointed to offices of truſt: 


the ignorant and indolent gained not the favour of 
Alfred. His own example was a powerful incen- 
tive to the induſtry of his ſubjects, and a noble 


emulation was excited among all ranks of people 


throughout his kingdom. He divided the natural day 
into three equal parts, one of which was devoted to 
ſtudy and acts of picty; the ſecond to the diſpatch of 
buſineſs; and the third to the relaxation and re- 
freſhment of his body. And that he might pro- 
perly known how the hours paſſed, he made uſe of 
burning tapers of equa] length, which were marked 
with lines, and fixed in lanthorns; an expedient 

| | invented 
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EN HISTORY os ENGLAN D. 
invented by himſelf, the principles of dialling, and | 


the mechaniſm of clocks and watches being then 
unknown. By thus huſbanding every moment of 
his time, he became one of the moſt learned per- 


ſons of his age; and as he perfectly underſtood the 


Latin language, he tranſlated the fables of Zſop, 
the Hiſtory of Bede, and ſeveral other works, for 
the uſe of his ſubjects. {x3 6 


The conduct of Alfred in the diſpoſition of his 
own revenues was equally conſiſtent with the man- 


ner in which he employed his time. He divided 


them into two parts, one of which he conſigned 
to pious, and the other to civil uſes. The former 
he divided into four parts, the firſt of which was 
diſpenſed to the poor in general ; the ſecond to the 
ſupport of religious houſes founded by himſelf; 


the third to the public ſchools; and the fourth to | 


the building and repairing churches, monaſteries, 


and other public foundations. The moiety devoted 


to civil uſes was ſubdivided into three parts: the 


flirt was deſtined to the ſupport of his houſhold; 


the ſecond to the payment of his workmen; and 
the third to the entertainment and relief of ſtran- 
gers who reſorted to his court. 56 | 

As Alfred was fond of learning his court was 
the reſort of all who were eminent in their ſeveral 
profeſſions, and he particularly familiarized him- 
ſelf with ſuch as he thought moſt capable of giving 
him information in any beneficial branch of know- 
ledge. By theſe means he acquired no lefs ſkill in 
the mechanical than he had done in the liberal arts, 
ſeveral of which he cauſed to be practiſed with 


great advantage throughout his dominions. In 


ſhort, the attention of Alfred was particularly en- 
gaged in concerting meaſures for promoting the 
happineſs and proſperity of his ſubjects; and in this 
he was aſſiduouſly employed from the time of his 
having conquered the piratical Danes to that of his 
death, which happened on the 26th of October, 


A. D. goo, in the 5; 2d year or his age, after reign- ||. | 
| 896 Spreaders of falſe news puniſhed with the loſs of t 


ing upwards of twenty-eight years. His remains 
were interred at Wincheſter, and his grave be- 


dewed with the tears of an affectionate and grateful || 


people. Jy 


| all occaſions. He had a fine perſo 


Remarkable occurrences during the reign of 


Boox III 

From the concurrent teſtimonies of th 
eminent writers, and Alfred's great a& 
evident that he was the able general, 
ſcholar, the eloquent ſpeaker, the ſa 
the polite gentleman, and the wort 


ions, It 

3 
the Profouny 
Se politicia, 


n, àa ca 
lively aſpect, a graceful mien, and a —— „ 


dreſs. He was naturally of a quiet and cheat 
temper, agreeable in converſation, and affable; 
all. He knew how to condeſcend without Gnkin 
below his dignity, and how to endear himſu © 
his ſubjects, without leſſening their veneration. " 
never mentioned his enemies but in terms which 
expreſſed great tenderneſs, nor his friends withou 
a proper regard to their merit. He was temperate 
in his diet, moderate in all his deſires, charitab 
benevolent and generous ; at once the father aud 
king of his people. In ſhort, he was poſſeſſed afl 
every talent, and of every acquiſition that can adn 
the human mind; without one vice to ſully the lute 
of his virtues. If the reader defires a further ey. 
cidation of his character, let him now look on hi 
country, which has ſo much flouriſhed in arts, 
arms, in commerce, and in freedom; theſe are th 
monuments of  Alfred's glory: theſe the effects of 
his unwearied attention. 

Alfred left behind him five children, name) 
two ſons and three daughters: all of whom inhe 
rited a conſiderable ſhare of the: talents and virtues 
of their father, m 3 init ed 


ALFRED. 


885 The honour of knighthood firſt inſtituted by Alfred, wht 
© conferred it on his grandſon Athelſtan. 
886 Fairs and markets appointed to be kept at molt of th 
principal places throughout England. 

Bricks firſt made and uſed for building of houſes, 

892 Lanthorns of ſcraped horn invented, by Alfred. 
895 The river Humber overflowed its banks, by which a oa 
number of cattle and ſheep were drowned, 


tongues. i | 

897 A dreadful plague happened in England, which rage 
with great violence for three years, during which t 

it carried off prodigious numbers of the inhabitants 


E DW ARD 


His death and character. 


A. D. N the death of Alfred, his ſecond ſon | 


900. Edward (ſurnamed the Elder from his 
being the firſt Engliſh monarch of that name) ſuc- 


ceeded to the throne, and was crowned with great 
ceremony at Kingſton upon Thames, by Plegmund, 


archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


At the time Edward aſcended the throne, the 
nation was in a perfect ſtate of tranquillity ; but 


this was foon interrupted by means of his conſin 
Ethelwald, who laid claim to the crown as the ſon 


of Ethelbert, elder brother to the late king. Ac- 


cordingly having got together ſome adherents, and 


a ſmall body of forces, he made himſelf maſter of 
Winburn in Dorſetſhire, which he fortified, and 


I 


& na F VI. 


N 


Edward ſucceeds his father Alfred on the throne of England. Is oppoſed by his couſin Ethelwald, in di 
junction with the Danes. Edward marches againſt them, and Etbelwald, being deſerted by the Danes 
is obliged to quit the kingdom. He returns with a body of foreign troops, and is again joined by ff 
Danes. Engages a party of the king's forces and is flain. Edward continues to be barraſſed by / : 
Danes, whom, with the aſiſtance of bis ſiſter Elfleda, he repeatedly defeats. Engages Leofrid, a yr | 
chief in ſingle combat. Quells a general inſurreFion of the Danes, and reſtores tranquillity 10 the ling 


2 


E L D E R. 


ſeemed determined to ſupport his claim at the l 
zard of his life. 8 : 40 
A. D. 901. As ſoon as Edward was _ | 
his couſin's rebellion, he immediately . 
the head of a body of forces againſt him A 25 
his approach Ethelwald, being fearful of pri a 
ſequences, deſerted his friends, and even * 
and fled to the Danes in Northumberlan 1 * 
received him with open arms, and acknow's 
him for their king. 1 2 
Edward hearing of the retreat of his 7 ** 
the revolt of the Danes, reſolved to marc he 
them, before they could be joined by an) 
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| countrymen from the continent, or ren ge” (el 
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Car, VI. 
by an union with any other parties in the 
Accordingly, having reduced W inburn, 
id with ſuch expedition into Northum- 
hat the Danes were aſtoniſhed, and being 
eh of the conſequences, agreed to baniſh from 
can the prince they had undertaken to 
their country the P 
"+ But this pretended loyalty, the effect of 
bh 1:4 not ſatisfy Edward, who ſeized upon their 
HOW fortreſſes as the, moſt eligible method of 
curing their allegiance. MT 
thelwald being compelled to quit the kingdom, 
repaired to Normandy, from whence, having ob- 
ned the afſiſtance of a conſiderable body of forces, 
te returned in the year 904, and landed in Eaft- 
Anglia, The appearance of a Norman army gave 
gent encouragement to the Danes, who, laying 
[de their fears, declared openly for Ethelwald. 
But the abilities and alacrity of FE.dward rendered 
{ll his attempts abortive. Ethelwald marched, in- 


ſelve 
1300. 
be marc 
berland, t 


peaceable inhabitants; but on the approach of 
the Engliſh army he was obliged to deſiſt, and re- 
turned for ſafety, into Eaſt-Anglia. Edward led 
lis forces into the enemy's country, and laid the 
frontiers waſte ; but not thinking it prudent to 
penetrate into the heart of Eaſt-Anglia, he re- 
treated from their territories, at the head of the 
creater part of his army. The whole of his forces 
were ordered to follow; but the Kentiſh men, either 
to revenge themſelves on the perfidious Danes, 
or {rom expectations of acquiring a larger ſhare of 
plunder, ſtaid behind, and took up their quarters 
a Bury. But this diſobedience proved in the end 
fortunate to Edward. The Danes, taking advan- 
tage of the King's abſence, aſſaulted the Kentiſh 
larces with great refolution ; but met with ſo ſtrong 
irefiliance, that though they gained the advan- 
lr, it was dearly purchaſed, their braveſt Icaders, 
mg whom was Ethelwald himſelf, being lain 
the action. In conſequence of this the Danes 
Mnediately ſued for peace, which Edward con- 
led with them at a place called Ickford in Buck- 
tamſhire, 

A. D. 911. Ever reſtleſs, and ever perfidious, 
liz Danes broke the treaty they had made with 
trad, and committed the moſt horrid ravages 1n 
\2101s parts of the country. Exaſperated at their 
Frady and cruelty, Edward led his forces againſt 
” nſurgents, and coming up with a large body 
1 ha place called Tetnal in Staffordſhire, 
"Rh 4 them with great ſlaughter, and deprived 
en ob all their plunger. 

eas 912. About this time Edward loſt his 
ak death Erheldred prince of Mercia, on 
i the n fleda, his widow, a worthy daughter 
<a ”- Alfred, took upon her the reins of 
uh il 0 and nobly aſſiſted her brother in his 
EE ie Danes. Being a woman of excced- 
„en Courage, ſhe threw off the weakneſs pe- 


Clilar 
: to her ſex, and took upon herſelf the com- 
0! Whom ſhe {5 


"og gnalized herſelf on various occaſions, 
at 


0 * — by the ſoldiers, and re- 
dance Edward having, by the aſſiſtance of 
ple dime . procured an interval of eaſe, ap- 
fcouragers to works of public utility, and the 
N Ireforg. of learning. He rebuilt the city 
Dunz, ſanif which had been deſtroyed by the 
ad monſter, Witham, repaired ſeveral churches 


nige ind ke and erected the ſeminary of Cam- 
No, g. unwerſity. 


* 


ied, at the head of his forces into Glouceſterſhire, 
and committed the moſt dreadful ravages on the. 


4 


dy of troops in perſon, at the head 
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| 


at length they 
| Herefordſhire and Glouceſterſhire. 


81 


A. D. 917. The tranquillity which the nation 


had enjoyed for about four years was again diſ- 
turbed by the reſtleſs and ferocious Danes, who 
. made ſeveral incurſions, with detached parties, and 
committed the moſt horrid ravages. 
his ſiſter marched againſt them, and were fo ſuc- 
ceſsful that defeat ſucceeded defeat, they being in 
one part of the kingdom cut to pieces by Elfleda, 
and routed by Edward in another. 


Edward and 


-- A. DJ. 019. 


the prelude to a more formidable invaſion. 


But theſe ſmall incurſions were only 
A 


numerous body of Danes, under the command of 
Otar and Rohault, embarked from the ſouthern 
| coaſt of Britany, and entering the Severn, com- 


mitted many ravages on the adjacent coaſts, till 
were defeated by the militia of 
Rohault and 
Otar's brother were flain in the battle, and thoſe 
who eſcaped fled into a wood, which was imme— 
diately inveſted by the conquerors. In this emer- 
gency the Danes, as uſual, ſued for peace, promiſed 
to depart the kingdom, and gave hoſtages for the 
performance of the treaty. 'I'hey accordingly em- 
barked, and failed from the mouth of the Severn 
in the night, but landed on the coaſt of Somerſet- 
ſhire, where being met by the militia of that coun- 
ty, the greater part of them were cut to pleces, 
and the few that eſcaped fled to Ireland. This 
ſaccels was highly pleaſing to Edward, but his ſatis- 
faction was greatly checked by the loſs of his ſiſter 
Elfleda, who died ſoon after at Tamworth in Staf- 
fordſhire, to the unſpeakable regret of the whole 
nation. e 

A. D. 920. In the beginning of this year one 
Leofrid, a Daniſh chief, who was ſettled in Ircland, 
accompanied by Griffith ap Madoc, brother-in- 
law to the prince of Welt Wales, landed at the 
head of a conſiderable army, with a deſign of 
making a conquelt of the Welch dominions. They 
penetrated as far as Cheſter without meeting with 
any oppoſition. But Edward, having aſſembled 
his forces, marched with all expedition to the de- 
fence of his people, and meeting the invaders at 
Sherwood, a deſperate battle enſued. During the 
action Leofrid encountered hand to hand with 
Edward, and the conteſt continued equal for ſome 
time, till Edward, in giving the Dane a violent 
blow, broke his ſword at the hilt, and he muſt 
have fallen a victim to Leofred, had not his ſon 
Athelſtan flown to his aſſiſtance. This prince was 
more fortunate than his father; for he wounded 
Leofrid ſo deſperately in the arm, that he dropped 
his ſpear, and ſurrendered himſelf a priſoner. The 
forces of the enemy were totally defeated, great 
numbers being ſlain, and the reſt immediately ob- 
liged to quit the kingdom. The two chiets, Leo- 
frid the Dane, and Griffith ap Madoc, the Welch 
prince were both beheaded, and their heads placed 


on the tower of Cheſter. | 


A. D. 921. This conqueſt, and the ſevere pu- 
niſhment inflicted on the two leaders, ſo irritated 
the Danes, that a general inſurrection enſued, the 
the Engliſh were threatened with all the horrors 
of ſavage barbarity. But the vigilance and intre- 
pidity of Edward baffled all their deſigns: they 
were driven from one part of the country to ano- 
ther: their caſtles were taken, and their' towns 
laid in aſhes; fo that they felt the ſame kind of 
diſtreſs they had ſo often inflicted on the Engliſh, 
Submiſſion now became their only reſource : they 
accordingly laid down their arms, ſued for peace, 
and readily embraced the terms offered by the vic- 
tor. This was followed by the ſubmiſſion of _ 
| X the 


| 
| 
| 
' 


the Welch princes; and even the king of Scotland 
conſented to hold his crown as a vaſſal to Ed- 


Ward. | | 
A. D. 925. Thus did Edward once more re- 
ſtore tranquillity to the nation, to ſecure which, 


knowing the natural perfidy of the Danes, he di- 
rected his attention towards fortifying towns, and 
erecting caſtles in various parts of the kingdom. 
But while he was employed in this buſineſs he paid 
the debt of nature, to the great grief of all his 


ſubjects. He died at Farringdon in Berk, 
was buried by his father at Wincheſter, 85 5 
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ſpect to genius and learning, yet he was equal | 
him in virtue and courage. F f 
the ſteps of his father, and, like h 
ed by his neighbours, and univerſally beloved | 
his ſubjects, who, as the laſt teſtimony of they! 
ſpect for him, watered his grave with the tears g 
affection, 3 


- Boxxy 
Though Edward was inferior to Alfred with te. 


He Cloſely follows 
in, was relpe&.. 


* 


n 

A:T n 

Ai bel ſtan ſucceeds his father on the throne of England. A conſpiracy is formed againſt bim. Marches 
aAgainſt the Danes of Northumberland, and obliges. them to ſue for peace. Reduces the kingdom of Scutland, 


Conſtantine, the Scottiſh monarch, Anlaff, a Daniſh prince, and Owen, king of the Cumbrian Britons p 
in a confederacy againſt Athelſtan, who marches againſt them, and oblains a compleat viftory, His del 


and character. 


A. D. NN the death of Edward, his ſon Athel- j|- 


925. ſtan ſucceeded to the throne, and was 
crowned at Kingſton by Anthelm, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, amidſt the univerſal acclamations of 
the people. | EO. 

Athelſtan was hardly fixed in the ſeat of power 
when a conſpiracy was formed to arreſt the ſcepter 
from his hand; but before the deſign was ripe for 
execution, the plot was diſcovered, and Alfred 


(a nobleman of conſiderable authority who headed | 
the faction) was apprehended, and committed to 


priſon. Alfred reſolutely denied the charge, and 
offefed to prove his innocence by an oath before 
the pope. The king accepting the conditions, 
Alfred was conducted to Rome, where he took the 
oath 


nounced the words than he fell into convulſions, 
and three days after expired. This being con- 
ſidered as a ſufficient proof of his guilt, the king 
confiſcated his eſtate, and gave it to the monaſtery 
of Malmſbury. N 
The Danes of Northumberland, knowing of the 
conſpiracy formed againſt Athelſtan, and hoping to 
be joined by a powerful faction, revolted, and 
penetrated as far as the city of York. But Athel- 
ſtan marched againſt them with ſuch expedition, 
that the inſurgents were ſurprifed, and Sithric, their 
leader, was obliged to ſue for peace. This requeſt 
was readily granted by Athelſtan, who, in order to 
attach Sithric more firmly to his intereſts, not only 
made him king of Northumberland, but likewiſe 


gave him his ſiſter Edgitha in marriage. 


A. D. 926. The political ſtep taken by Athel- 
ſtan for obtaining a laſting peace with the Danes 


was rendered abortive by the death of Sithric, 


- which happened a few months after his promotion. 
In conſequence of this his two ſons, Anlaff and 
Godfrid (by a former wife) aſſumed the ſove- 
reignty, without waiting for the conſent of Athel- 
ſtan, who was ſo enraged at their preſumption that 
he drove them from the kingdom. Anlaff fled to 
Ireland, and Godfrid to Scotland, where he took 
refuge in the court of Conſtantine, who then filled 
the Scottiſh throne. Athelſtan ſent a meſſage to 
Conſtantine, requeſting him to deliver up the fu- 
gitive; which being refuſed, he marched a ſtrong 
army into Scotland, reduced the whole kingdom, 
and obliged Conſtantine to do him homage for the 
preſervation of his crown. | 


Though Conſtantine had been compelled to ſub- 


preſcribed before pope John X. who then 
filled the papal chair; but he had no ſooner pro- 


— 


ſolved to take the firſt opportunity of endeavouring 


|| he formed a confederacy with Anlaff the brother 0 


effect which he put in 


| 


power to narrower bounds. 


. 


VII. 


mit to the ſuperior power of Athelſtan, vet he re- 


to recover the honour he had loſt by his ſubmiſſion, 
To effect this, in the beginning of the year 934, 


Godfrid (who had collected a large body of force 
in Ireland) and Owen, king of the Cumbrian Br 
tons in order to attack Athelſtan, and reduce hi 
Owen according] 
marched at the head of his Britons into Scotland 
ſoon after which Anlaff landed his forces on tiq 
north ſide of the Humber, and marched imme 
diately to join the allies. 8 
Athelſtan, being informed of this confederacy,f 
proceeded with all expedition to chaſtiſe the infur 
gents. The two armies came within ſight of eac 
other at a place called Bromſbury, in Northumber 
land, but kept from an engagement for fevers 
days, each watching the opportunity of gaining 
ſome peculiar advantage. During this inter 
Anlaff laid a ſcheme for aſſaſſinating Athelſtan, td 
ractice a ſimilar ftrataget 
to that uſed by Alfred the Great. Diſguiſed like 
muſician he entered the Engliſh camp, and . 
even introduced to play before the king, who hand 
ſomely rewarded him for the amuſemient he had re 
ceived. A ſoldier in Athelſtan's army happenet 
to recognize the features of Anlaff, and after | 
departure informed the king who he was. Athel 
ſtan blamed him for not having given more timel) 
notice,. that he might have been apprehended | 
the camp: when the ſoldier nobly replied, « M 
« liege, I firſt gave my military oath to Anla 
« if, therefore, I had betrayed him, your maj 
« might juſtly have ſuſpected the like treachery q 
« yourſelf. But to evince my loyalty, I ente 
« your majeſty to remove your tent, as I have" 
« doubt but a deſign upon your perſon will be! 
« conſequence of Anlaff's obſervations * 
king, after rewarding the ſoldier for his * 1 
ordered his tent to be removed; and the ſpot , 
it ſtood was ſoon after occupied by a * * 
had that evening joined Athelſtan with a rei. 4 4 
ment of troops. Every thing continued 0 1 
midnight, when Anlaff at the head of a 0 4 
body of forces, broke into the Engliſh on 
aired immediately to the ſpot where. the * 
rent ſtood and flew the biſhop, with all his follon 
This incident occaſioned a ee alarm, an | 
narrowly eſcaped with his life. 5 - 
Early the _ morning Athelſtan led _ 1 
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| ed army, and the action ſoon became 
oainſt the RS was very ſevere for ſome 
gener at length victory declared in favour of 

e, Ul hh, The allies were driven from the 
: * battle with great ſlaughter, and the few 
a" ,oed ſought their ſafety in a precipitate 
hat © e whom were the two leaders Anlaff 
light Al ” Conſtantine, chagrined at his defeat, 


, Owen. * * ? | , 
* 1 his crown, retired to a convent, and died 
Tc g 


. Having thus ſubdued his enemies, 


Athelſtan reſted from the toils of war, and ap- 
plied vimſelf with the utmoſt aſſiduity in purſuing 
och meaſures as were moſt likely to promote the 
happineſs and proſperity of his people. But while 
de was labouring for the good of his country, he 
id the debt of nature, in the 46th year of his 
Find 16th of his reign. He died at Glou- 


CAA. 


A 


ELD WU ND 


8 


lt 


J. 83 


ceſter, and was buried in his favourite church at 


Malmſbury. 


With reſpect to the character of Athelſtan, it is 
acknowledged by all hiſtorians, that he was learned 
without being pedantic, generous without oſten- 
tation, and pious without ſuperſtition. He was an 
able general, a conſummate politician, a ſincere 
friend, and an indulgent maſter. He was parti- 
cularly deſirous of ſpreading the knowledge of the 
Goſpel among his ſubjects; for which purpoſe he 
cauſed the Bible to be tranſlated into the Saxon 
language, that every perſon might enjoy the ad- 
vantage of being acquainted with the facred wri- 
tings. In ſhort, his whole attention was directed 
to the welfare of his people, ſo that it is no 
wonder he ſhould live beloved, and die univerſally 
lamented, | | | | 


. 


2 


MY 


roms to an accommodation. 


| beſely aſſaſſinated by Leolf ihe robber. 


A. D. N the death of Athelſtan, his brother 
(41, Edmund ſucceeded to the throne, and 
x crowned with great ſolemnity at Kingſton, in 
de 18th year of his age. 5 1 
Edmund was no ſooner ſeated on the throne than 
te met with diſturbances from the Danes under 
nlaff, who conſidering the youth of the king as a 


- 


min of Northumberland. He was at this time 
n\teland, where he had a conſiderable body of 
lis; but not thinking theſe ſufficient for his in- 
need enterprize, he formed an alliance with Olaus 
lng of Norway, from whom he received a ſtrong 
rnorcement of ſhips and men. Having acquired 
as aſiſtazce, he immediately invaded Northum- 
land, and being joined by the Danes, over-ran 
the country, aſter which he purſued his rout into 
Tarkſhire, took the city of York, and then pene- 
rated into Mercia | | | 
in the mean time young Edmund, being inform- 
of the rapid progreſs of the enemy, aſſembled 
Vt forces he could, and marched with all expe- 
don againſt them. The two armies met at 
ker where an obſtinate battle enſued, which 
Wand till night put an end to the conteſt. Both 
ies remained in the field, in order to renew the 
5 as ſoon as the morning appeared; but at the 
a Seton of the archbiſhops of York and Canter- 
2 *1 accommodation was formed, and a ſtop 
Ide farther effuſion of human blood. Peace 
lag uded between the contending parties, and 
ft 3 ſhamefully permitted to enjoy the throne 
Vorthumberland. ä 
tine (943 But though Anlaff had thus ob- 
thou Fr a dignity, yet he did not hold it long 
he 7 Wer Having contracted large 
Er „ de king of Norway for his aſſiſtance, 
very heavy tax on his ſubjects to fulfil his 
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VIII. 


N D< I. 


und ſucceeds his brother Athelftan. Is greatly diſturbed by the Danes. Marches againſt them, aud 
Quells a diſturbance in Northumberland, and reduces the Cumbrian Britons. 


A. D. 944. Edmund thinking this a favour- 
able opportunity of recovering the countries he had 
loſt, marched with all expedition, at the head of 
his forces, towards Northumberland, and arrived 
on the frontiers before the Danes had the leaſt no- 
tion of his deſign. Being thus ſuddenly ſurprized, 
the two kings thought proper to ſeek their ſafety by 
flight, and the Danes not chuling to make any op- 
poſition without their leader, ſubmitted to Ed- 
mund, who, in conſequence thereof, became maſter 
of the whole kingdom. 

A. D. 945. Edmund now reſolved to turn his 
arms againſt the Cumbrian Britons, for having aſ- 
ſiſted the Northumberland Danes in their late re- 
volt. He accordingly marched into their country 
at the head of his forces, drove their prince from 
the throne, and beſtowed his dominions on Mal- 
colm, king of Scotland, on condition of his doing 
homage, and defending the northern countries from 
the future invaſions of the Danes. 

Edmund made ſeveral excellent laws for the good 
government of his ſubje&ts. ' Among others he 

aſſed a law for preventing robberies, in which it 
was enacted, that in gangs of robbers the oldeſt 


| ſhould be put to death. 


A. D. 948. A ſhort time after this an incident 
happened, which proved fatal to Edmund. On 
the 16th of May the king and his nobility repaired 
to Puckle church in Glouceſterſhire, in order to 
celebrate the feaſt of St. Auguſtine. During the 
entertainment Edmund obſerved at one of the 
tables a notorious robber named Leolf, whom he 
himſelf had baniſhed for his crimes, Enraged at 
his infolence, he ordered him immediately to quit 
the room; but, on his refuſing to obey, Edmund 
was ſo incenſed, that he leaped from his ſeat, ſeized 
him by the hair, and threw him on the floor. On 
this Leolf, thinking his death inevitable, drew out 
a ſhort dagger, and gave the king a mortal wound, 
of which he inſtantly expired. The nobles, who 
were witneſſes of this act of regicide, immediately 
fell upon the murderer, and put him to death.— 
Thus, by an 1gnoble hand, fell Edmund, in the 
ſeventh year of his reign, and twenty-fifth of his 
age. 
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„ HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
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Edred ſucceeds his brother on the throne. Marches againſt the Danes 
- to obedience. Suffers himſelf to be duped by Dunſian, abbot of” 


A. TD; HE late Edmund left two ſons, name- 
948. ly, Edwy and Edgar, but being both 
infants, their uncle Edred was unanimouſly choſen 
ſucceſſor to the throne, and crowned at Kingſton 
by Odo, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
The reign. of this prince, like that of his prede- 


ceſſor, commenced with diſturbances from the 


Danes of Northumberland, who no ſooner heard 
of the death of Edmund, than they renounced their 
allegiance, and flew to arms. Edred imme- 
diately marched againft them, and having laid 
waſte their country with fire and (word, as a pu- 
niſhment for their rebellion, obliged them to re- 
new their oaths of allegiance, and then returned 


A. D. 949. Provoked at the devaſtations made 


by Edred, the Danes of Northumberland broke | 
into a new rebellion, and were again ſubdued; and 
in order to prevent any future infurrections, Edred | 


placed garriſons in the principal fortreſſes under an 
able governor. He likewiſe obliged Malcolm, 
king of Scotland, to renew his homage for the 
lands which he held in England. DT 


M F 


| was placed on the throne. 


year of his reign. 


„ 


e 5 . r 


of” Northumberland and reduces they 
ann Dies of a quinſey, 


A. D. 950. The Northumbrian Danes bei 
thus ſubdued, and tranquillity reſtored, Edred 
ſpent his time in religious exerciſes, and from hi 


- diſtinguiſhed zeal became the | dupe of Dunſtan 


abbot of Glaſtonbury, who directed both the jj. 
ritual concerns of the king, and the temporal con. 
cerns of the kingdom. Nothing either in church 
or ſtate was executed without his advice and con. 
currence. He was ſole treaſurer, and by his coun- 
ſel moſt of the benefices in the kingdom were be. 
ſtowed upon monks, while the ſecular clergy were 
totally neglected and ſet aſide, This partialiy 
excited very alarming commotions among the peo. i 
ple, and for ſome time, greatly diſturbed the tra 
quillity of the kingdom. . 

A. D. 955. But while the nation was thus threat. 
ened with the moſt imminent danger, the career of 
the imperious Dunſtan was checked by the death 
of the king, who being ſeized with a quinſey, er. 
pired on the 23d of November, in the ſeventh 
He left two ſons ; but as they 
were infants, his nephew Edwy, ſon to Edmund, 


- 


Tn 


Edwy, on the day of his coronation, is groſiy inſulted by Dunſtan, whom he baniſhes the kingdom. Eibelgius 
his queen, barbarouſly treated by Odo, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and afterwards put to death. A f. 
bellion is formed againſt Edwy, who is dethroned, and dies with grief. | 5 


A. D. ND WV was only fixteen years of age 
955. when he aſcended the throne, and fo 
remarkable for his perſonal accompliſhments, that 


he obtained the ſurname of The Fair. A ſhort 
time before his acceſſion he married Ethelgiva, a 


beautiful princeſs of the blood royal; but this al- || 
Jiance being witnin the degrees of affinity prohi- 


bited by the canon law, Dunſtan violently declaimed 
againſt the king's conduct, (in which he was joined 
by the whole fraternity of inonks) and thinking his 
influence leſſened by Edwy's fondneſs for his wife, 
determined, if poſſible, to break off the connec- 
tion. It was not long before he gave a proof of 
his intentions. On the day of Edwy's coronation, 
being fatigued with the tedious ceremony, and 
willing to avoid the exceſſive drinking then univer- 
ſally practiſed, the king left his nobles, and retiręd 
to enjoy the converſation of his wife and mother, 
who were in an adjacent apartment. The nobles, 
looking upon the abſence of the king as an affront 
offered themſelves, complained of the inſult. 
Dunſtan ſaw their diſguſt with a ſecret ſatisfaction, 
and, ſtarting from his ſeat, ruſhed into the apart- 
ment, reproached the king for his behaviour in the 
harſheſt terms, and forcibly dragged him back to the 
the hall where the gueſts were aſſembled. 

This violent outrage could not bur excite the 
indignation of Edwy, who by the advice of his 
friends, reſolved to be revenged on the inſolent 
Dunſtan. He accordingly ordered him to give an 
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up prince Edgar to an open rebellion agu 


| and an ambitious ſpirit. 


——_— 1 


0 


. 


account of the ſums of money with which he ba 
been ' entruſted during the late reign; but the 
haughty abbot refuſed to comply, in conſequenc 
of which he was declared guilty of malverſation u 
his office, and baniſhed the kingdom. 

This exertion of the royal authority raiſed the 
attention of the whole clergy, but none more that 
Odo, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who ſuſpe&ns 
that Dunſtan's baniſhment aroſe from the relent 
ment of Ethelgiva, determined to take a 57 
revenge on that innocent princeſs. He according} 
ſent a party of ſoldiers to the palace, with orc 
to ſeize her and bring her before him; which bt 
ing done, he firſt cauſed her beautiful face # 
branded with an hot iron, and then ſent her, unde 
a proper guard to Ireland. 9 
The fel Odo was too powerful for Edvy * 
make an attempt to puniſh him for his 3 
but to give ſome vent to his reſentment he 
niſhed the whole order of monks from his 5. 
dom, and gave the monaſteries of Glaſton 4 
and Abingdon to the ſecular clergy. . 
inconſiderate monarch and haughty "many 50 
nued to mortify each other, till the latter [pin 


brother. 1 priing 
ince of an enter 1 
Edgar was a prin Tur a bie there 


fore, found but little difficulty in perſuaging . 


genius 
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KING EDGAR' 8 2 INTERVIEW af. OUVEEN ELFRIDA. 


2 5 5 
usul we 22 


Car, XI. | 
n of the clergy overbalanced fraternal 
—_— A allegiance; and the ſanction of 
3 and Mercian forces urged him 


nbrian 2 ; 
A aint the deſign of dethroning his bro- 


1 D. 957. The rebellion excited by Odo 
ou became too powerful to be eaſily ſuppreſſed, 
* the timid Edwy, inſtead of exerting a proper 
ſpirit, fled to 


inmerled himſelf within the walls of that city; 


Glouceſter, and in a fit of deſpair, 


*DqQ ak: = 


In conſequence of this Edgar ſummoned together 


N 


5 


60 


the principal nobility, both ſpiritual and temporal, 
who unanimouſly elected him to the ſovereign au- 
thority, and declared his brother incapable of any 
longer holding the reins of government. | 

The unfortunate Edwy ſurvived this popular in- 
juſtice about two years, when he-died of abſolute 
grief, leaving his brother Edgar in peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſion of the throne. ett) 


— — 


„ 


—_ 


inbulary kings. His death and character. 


959. 


be the only ſtep he could take to avoid that rock 
which had proved ſo fatal to his brother. He ac- 
cordingly recalled Dunſtan, and loaded him with 
favours; firſt making him biſhop of Wincheſter, 
then advancing him to the ſee of London, and 
alterwards promoting him to the archbiſhoprick of 
Canterbury, VVV! 
A. D. 960. Edgar now directed his attention 
wards cultivating the arts of peace, and eſtabliſh- 
Ing tranquillity throughout his kingdom. To ſe- 
cure himſelf from foreign invaſions, he greatly in- 
Need his navy, which he divided into three 
quirons, The firſt was ſtationed on the eaſtern, 
tic cond on the weſtern, and the third on the 
northern coaſts of the kingdom. Theſe ſquadrons 
kept erviſing during the ſummer months, and were 
unays ready to attack an enemy on their firſt ap- 
parance, He likewiſe maintained a body of diſ- 
Cplined troops, which he quartered in the north, 
n order to keep the Northumbrians in ſubjection, 
nd to repel the inroads of the Scots. 1 
A. D. 901. The meaſures purſued by Edgar, 
"1nced his abilities for holding the ſceptre with cre- 
rs himſelf and happineſs to his people; but theſe 
5 were greatly ſullied by his private conduct 
vs He was naturally of a very laſcivious 
a W and particularly. remarkable for the 
TI of his manners. The virtue of no 
os Ih if celebrated for her beauty. He 
hawk J and raviſhed a nun, though oppoſed by 
hey ef convent. Dunſtan, indeed, reproached 
ht; s atrocious crime, but no other puniſh- 
Vo J inflicted On 
48 his crown during ſeven years. 
om b ort time after this Edgar's amorous diſpoſi- 
Nature 27 7 commit an act of the moſt horrid 
Won, one _ the daughter. of the earl of 
dom, kad 8 the richeſt noblemen in the king- 
Le unver{ | perſonal charms, as to become 
of 10 object of converſation. 
dne prailes of this lady, and conceived a 
W her his partner in the throne; 
8 whether ſhe poſſeſſed thoſe charms 
es r report, he diſpatched Athel- 
ite and firſt miniſter, into Devon- 


"we, with Greg 
No, 9. rections to pay a viſit to her father, 


AD. HE firſt conſideration of Edgar, after 
his acceſſion to the throne was, to con- 
late the affections of the clergy, knowing it to | 


Edgar oiten 


| 


8 


him than a prohibition from 


— — 


E 200 HEY 14 


Ear recalls Dunſtan and loads bim with favours. Increaſes his navy, and ſecures bis dominions fron 
foreign invaſions. Marries Elfrida, daughter of the earl of Devon. 1s. rawed down the river Dee by eight 


in order to obtain a ſight of her, and bring him 
a certain account of her beauty. Athelwold him- 
ſelf was young, and very ſuſceptible of the tender 
paſſions; ſo that the charms of Elfrida ſtifled in 
his breaſt every ſentiment of duty, and animated 
him with a reſolution of attempting to gain her 
for himſelf, He accordingly returned to Edgar, 
and made a falſe report of the charms of Elfrida; 
he repreſented her as very plain in her perſon, 


and far from being an object proper for his 


affections. At the ſame time he artfully inſinuat- 
ed, that though ſhe was unworthy to be the con- 
ſort of a king, ſhe would be an advantageous 
match for a, ſubje&, and the great riches ſhe 
poſſeſſed would be to him a ſufficient compenſa- 
tion for the want of beauty in her perſon. Edgar 
readily gave his conſent, and Athelwold ſoon 
after married Elfrida. Conſcious of the danger that 
muſt attend him, ſhould Edgar diſcover the trea- 
cherous part he had acted, Athelwold took every 
precaution to conceal the beautiful Elfrida from 
public obſervation. But his perfidy was not long 
unknown. Edgar, either by chance, or the in- 
formation of ſome enemy to Athelwold, was in- 
formed of the whole tranſaction. Exaſperated at 
the treachery of his favourite, Edgar determined 
to take a ſevere revenge; but, for the preſent, 
he thought proper to diſſemble his rage, and told 
Athelwold, in a very careleſs manner, that he in- 
rended to hunt in the neighbourhood of his ſear, 

and propoſed paying him a viſit. Alarmed at the 
king's deſign, and being incapable of making any 
plauſible excuſe to elude the royal viſit, Athelwold 
{ct out a few hours before the king, under pre- 
tence of making the neceſſary preparations. On 
his arrival he diſcovered the whole to Elfrida, 
conjuring her to uſe her utmoſt endeavours to 
conceal from the amorous monarch thoſe charms 
which nature had ſo laviſhly beſtowed upon her, 
leſt they ſhould be the deſtruction of their do- 
meſtic peace, But this requeſt was made to a 
woman conſcious of the power of beauty, and en- 
flamed with the ambition of ſeeing a monarch at 
her feet. Inſtead, therefore, of purſuing the ad- 
vice of her huſband, when the, king arrived ſne 
took particular pains to employ all the graces of 
her perſon; in conſequence of which love and fury 
took poſſeſſion of the inſulted monarch's breaſt, 
though he had prudence enough to conceal it from 


| Y the 


86 


the eyes of his perfidious favourite. It was not || 


long, however, before he took a moſt ſevere re- 
venge, for going with Athelwold to hunt in the 
foreſt of Harewood, he there ſtabbed him with 
his own hand. Elfrida, to expiate the guilt of 
being thought acceſſary to the murder of her huſ- 
band, erected a monaſtery on the ſpot where he was 
flain, and ſoon after was married to Edgar. 

This incident terminated the vices and follies of 
Edgar, who ſpent the remainder of his reign in 
purſuing ſuch meaſures as did him honour both as 
a ſovereign and a man, and from which he was 
feared by his enemies, and univerſally beloved by . 

his ſubjects. =» 

A. D. 974. At this time the whole kingdom 
was infeſted with wolves, and Edgar exerted his 
utmoſt endeavours to extirpate them; but on be- 
ing cloſely purſued they took ſhelter in the moun- 
tains and foreſts of Wales. Edgar, therefore, 
changed the tribute, which had been impoſed upon 


the Welch princes, into an annual tax of three 


hundred wolves. This ſcheme produced the de- 
ſired effect; and in a few years thoſe animals were 
no longer to be found in the iſland. 

Edward had now arrived to the bigheſt ſummit 
of power, and to ſhe his authority he ſummoned 
his vaſſal princes to attend him at Cheſter. Theſe 
were eight in number, namely, Kennith king of 
Scotland, Malcolm king of Cumberland, Maccuſe 


king of rhe Ifles, and five petty kings of Wales. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
After paying the uſual homage, Edgar went ino 
his royal barge, and was rowed down the river Pe 
by theſe eight tributary kings, another barge cor. 
tained the principal nobility. In this manner they 
proceeded to the monaſtery of St. John the Bapiſ 
where, having heard a complimentary oration, h. 


returned to his palace. 


. 


* - 


A. D. 975. The peaceable reign of Edgar non 
drew towards a cloſe. He was ſeized with a vo. 
lent fever, which, notwithſtanding all the art f 
medicine, took him off, in the 33d year of his ape, 


and 16th of his reign. 


and Edmund, 
years of age. 3 

With reſpect to the character of Edgar, it muf 
be acknowledged that he was a conſummate pol. 
tician and a wiſe legiſlator; 
cellent laws for the good order and government of 
his people. He regulated the coin of the king. 
dom, and reduced the weights and meaſures to one 
ſtandard. In ſhort, he exerted himſelf fo much in 
promoting the happineſs of his people, and main. 
taining the honour of his crown, that it is to be 
wiſhed his failings as a man had been leſs, cr that 
they had been for ever buried in the gulph of for- 
| getfulneſs. eee 5 . 


- 


Edgar had iſſue by his firſt w 
ward, who ſucceeded him on the throne; and by 
his ſecond wife Elfrida he had two ſons, vis. 
Ethelred, (who was afterwards king of England] 
who died when he was only four 


Boox y. 


ife Elfleda, Ed 


He made ſeveral ex. 


„ 


Nr Im; 


E D WA R D, ſurnamed the Mak rrR. 


dard aſcends the ihrone, and is crowned at King ſton; but after a Sort reign, is treacherouſly aſſuſſinaits 


by order of his flep-mother Elfrida. 


A.D. O ſooner had Edgar paid the debt of 
N nature than two powerful parties were 
formed, the one in favour of Edward, and the other 
of Ethelred. Dunſtan was at the head of the 
former, and the queen dowager Elfrida of the 
latter; but the archbiſhop and his party prevailed, 
in conſequence of which Edward was crowned at. 
Kingſton upon Thames, being then little more 
than fourteen years of age. 5 
A ſhort time after Edward's acceſſion to the 
throne Elfrida retired with her ſon Ethelred to 
Corfe Caſtle in Dorſetſhire. All animoſities be- 
tween her and Edward ſeemed to be entirely forgot, 

and that peace and harmony, which had ſubſiſted 
between them before the death of Edgar, reſtored. 
This apparent reconciliation was reai on the part 
of Edward; but much otherwiſe on that of Elfrida, 
who long nurſed in ſecret the fury of revenge, 
which ſhe at length gratified by cauſing the inno- 
cent Edward to be baſely aſſaſſinated. - 

A. D. 979. The young king, returning one 
day from the chaſe in Dorſetſhire, left his atten- 
dants, and rode up to Corte Caſtle, to pay his 
reſpects to his ſtep- mother. Elfrida received him 
with all the external marks of affection, and de- 
ſired him to alight, in order to take ſome refreſh- 
ment, This, however, Edward refuſed, bur re- 


queſted that a cup of wine might be brought him 


as he was exceeding thirſty, The wine was ac- 


| 


cordingly brought, but while he held the cup t 
his head he was ſtabbed in the back by one dt 
Elfrida's ſervants, whom ſhe had baſely prevailed 
upon to execute her horrid purpoſe. Edward, 0 
receiving the wound, immediately clapped pu 
to his horſe, to eſcape a ſecond blow, and reach 
his companions; but fainting with the loſs of blood 
he fell from his horſe, and his foot being entanglel 
in the ſtirrup, he was dragged a conſiderable 
diſtance along the road, and then expired. Tit 
ſervan's of Elfrida followed Edward, took up 
well, in order, f 
poſſible, ro conceal the horfid murder. But the! 
attempts were fruitleſs, the body was found in tht 
courſe of a few days, and privately interred il 
Wareham, from whence it was afterwards te. 
moved to the monaſtery at Shafteſbury. Thu 
fell the unfortunate Edward, in the fourth year 
his reign, during which nothing material occur 
except violent feuds between the monks and ſecular 


the body, and threw it into 


clergy. 


Eltrida, ſtung with remorſe at the horrid crime 
ſhe had committed, endeavoured to atone ſor bet 
guilt by erecting two monaſteries, one at Am 
bury in Wiltſhire, and the other at Wherwell u. 
Hampſhire, to the latter of which ſhe retired, ® 


| ſpent the remainder of her days in penitence ® 


obſcurity. 
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purchaſe a Peace. 
the moſt horrid barbaritics. 


a. 


C H XK p. XII. 

N | I 424 WS, ;6 { ; 
5 * F * 1 . ” # «S&# @ ö | 

E TK. ROE Dog . 


Fibelred aſcends the throne on the dtath of bis brother Edward. The Danes repeatedly invade England, 
and Elbelred repeatedly purchaſes a peace with them. Marrits Emma, ſiſter to the duke of Normanay: 
Orders a general maſſacre of the Danes throughout his kingdom. © Sweyn, king of Denmark, arrives with 

4 large body of forces, and exerciſes the- moſt horrid barbarities on the Engliſh. Makes a deſcent into 
Eaft- Anglia, but. is nobly oppoſed by Ulfketel the governor. The Danes again arrive, and the \Engliſh 

The Engliſh flect is betrayed into the hands of the Danes, who again land, and commit 

Ethelred abdicates his throne, which is filled by" Sweyn, king of Denmark; 


* As m th. ah he * - a * i. DA. 8 


. 


who ſoon after dies, and his ſon Canute declared king of England. Ethelred is recalled, and agains afſumes 
the ſovereignty. Is oppoſed by Canute, who, not chuſing to hazard a baitle, reireats to his fett. Canute 
returns with his army, and the Engliſh forces march againſt him, but by the treachery of Edric, 'one of their 


commanders, the latier are obliged io retreat, and Canute commits" the moſt horrid barbarities. 


charafter of Ethelred. 


A. D. XN the death of Edward, his brother 
979. Ethelred became lawful heir to the 
throne of England, and was crowned with great 
ceremony at Kingſton, by Dunſtan archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. 1 DAT UL e . 
Ethelred, at the time of his acceſſion, was only 
I in the twelfth year of his age, and conſequently 
wanted that experience which is neceſſary to go- 
vern a kingdom. Add to this, he had neither ca- 
pacity, genius, or courage, and therefore was lit- 


much leſs in times of danger and diſtreſs. The 
nation was then divided into two factions, both of 
whom courted the favour of the king, and both 
endeavoured to blacken the character of each other. 
Ethelred wanted penetration to diſtinguiſh the ca- 
refſes of fidelity from thoſe of adulation, and be- 
came fluctuating and irreſolute: hence his whole 
conduct was a ſeries of timidity, indolence, per- 
plexity, and diſtruſt. The nobles had taken ad- 
vantage of his brother's weakneſs, to render their 
power almoſt independent of the crown. The 
royal authority had, in a great meaſure, loſt its 
force, and the ſafety of the nation, which de- 
pended on the union of the nobility, was ia the 
moſt imminent danger. bs 

A. D. 982. The Danes were no ſtrangers to 
the imperfections of the king, and the weakened 
ſtate of the nation; and therefore thought 1t a pro- 
per opportunity of renewing their depredations. 
Accordingly, a large body of them, in ſeven 
ſhips, entered the channel, 'and made a deſcent 
on the iſle of Thanet, which having ravaged, 
they proceeded to Southampton, and then, re- 
embarking, ſailed to the coaſt of Cornwall, 
— they committed the moſt horrid depreda- 
ions. | PHT Its Bo TEE 

In the mean time their happened ſome misfor- 
tunes of a domeſtic nature; in particular, the city 
« London, was almoſt deſtroyed by an accidental 


Againſt the Danes, laid ſiege to the prelate in his 


mM oy; but at the inſtigation of Dunſtan, he 
ou 


ll he had received an hundred pounds to reim- 


urle him for his trouble and -expences. Some 
8 after this Dunſtan paid the debt of nature, 
uch greatly leſſened the conteſts that had been 
g held between the monks and ſecular clergy. 

he Danes continued their ravages in different 
Pts of the kingdom for ſome years without in- 
euption, which gave ſuch encouragement to 

5 , 


4 


tle able to rule in the midſt of a profound peace, 


ure: and the king, having a difference with the 
ſhop of Rocheſter, inſtead of turning his arms 


ght proper to withdraw his forces, though not 


* 
* 


. : W 


Death aud 


their countrymen, that, in 991, Guthmond and 


Juſtin, two Daniſh generals, landed with a power- 
ful army at Ipſwich in Suffolk, Brithnoth, duke 
of Eaſt-Anglia marched againſt them with what 


| forces he could collect, but being defeated: and 


lain, the country lay open to the mercileſs inva- 


— 


1nvade 


ders, who marked their route with blood and de- 
vaſtion. | | 
try, nor the danger of loſing his crown, could rouſe 
Ethelred from the couch of indolence. He ſu- 
pinely neglected every means of defence, and, in- 


ſtead of oppoſing the enemy by ſword, indiſ- 


creetly paid them ten thouſand pounds to quit the 

A. D. 993. The puſillanimous conduct of Ethel- 
red was productive of thoſe conſequences that 
might naturally have been expected. The Danes 
employed the money they received in fitting out a 
more powerful fleet, not to ravage but to conquer 


the iſland. This formidable armament was com- 


manded by Sweyn, king of Denmark, and Olaus, 
king of Norway. They ravaged Durham and 
Yorkſhire without oppoſition; but at length the 
Engliſh army appeared, and the Danes would pro- 
bably have paid dear for their conduct had not three 
of the Engliſh commanders, all of Daniſh extrac- 
tion, betrayed the cauſe they had undertaken to 
defend. They baſely went over to the enemy, and 
left their troops to be cut to pieces by the ſwords of 
the barbarians. _ Pl 3 OT RT ROTTYY 

Fluſhed with ſucceſs the Danes next made an at- 


tack on London; but the citizens oppoſed them 


with. ſuch ſpirit and reſolution, that, after loſing a 
great number of men they were obliged to raiſe the 
liege, and make a 4 ng retreat. 
appointment ſo enraged the Danes, that they laid 
waſte great part of Kent, Suſſex, and Hampſhire, 
and committed the moſt horrid cruelties on the in- 
nocent inhabitants. In this diſtreſs recourſe was 
again had to negociation, and the Danes agreed to 
quit the country on receiving the ſum of ſixteen 
thouſand pounds. The treaty was accordingly con- 
cluded, and the money being paid, the enemy re- 

turned to their own countries. 88 | 
A. P. 999. But the interval of peace thus infa- 
mouſly purchaſed by Ethelred was of ſhort duration. 
New armies of barbarians, under different leaders, 
kingdom in various parts, and ſpread 
the horrors of war and devaſtation wherever they 
went. The cowardly indolence of the king, and the 
treacherous behaviour of his principal commanders, 
increaſed the dreadful calamities, and the kingdom 
muſt have fallen a prey to the barbarians, had it not 
been 


But neither the calamities of his coun- 


This dif- 
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- been for a very unexpefted incident, Robert, king 
of France, had defeated the army of Richard II. 


duke of Normandy, and threatened te drive him 
from his dominions. In conſequence of this Richard 
applied for aſſiſtance to the Danes in England, who 
immediately complied with his requeſt, and, reim- 
barking their forces, failed for the continent. 


A. D. 1000. The Danes having given the | 


wanted. aſſiſtance to the duke of Normandy, re- 
turned to England, and again commenced their 
ravages in various parts of the kingdom. The 
puſillanimoaus Ethelred, inſtead of taking any mea- 
ſures to oppoſe them, bad recourſe to his uſual expe- 
dients, and agreed to pay them twenty-four thou- 


ſand pounds“, on condition of their immediately |] 


departing the kingdom. | 


A. D. 1002. After the departure of the Danes, 


Ethelred began to conſider what meaſures were 
moſt proper to purſue in order to prevent their fu- 
ture invaſions. He knew the duke of Normandy 
was capable of ſending him what ſuceours he might 
want to repel them, and that the Danes themſelves 
muſt deſiſt from committing farther ravages in Eng- 
land if deprived of his protection. He therefore 
diſpatched ambaſſadors to Richard, demanding his 
ſiſter Emma in marriage. This requeſt being ac- 
cepted, that princeſs was conducted to the court of 
Ethelred, where the nuptials were celebrated with 
the utmoſt magnificence. 


This alliance might have anſwered the moſt 
ſanguine expectations of Ethelred, had he not 
been prevailed upon to engage in a project that 
overwhelmed his people with miſery, and entailed 
a laſting infamy on his memory. Though the 
greater part of the Danes had, in conſequence of 
the laſt treaty, retired to their own country, yet a 
very conſiderable number ſettled in England, and 
treated the inhabitants with ſuch inſolence, that, 
by way of reproach, they were called Lordains, or 
Lord Danes. Their haughtineſs and perfidy ex- 


cited the general hatred of the Engliſh, and the 


weak Ethelred, at the inſtigation of ſome of his 
baſe and treacherous courtiers, embraced a propoſal 
of maſſacreing all the Danes throughout his king- 
dom. He accordingly diſpatched circular letters 
for this purpoſe to every part, Northumberland and 
Eaſt-Anglia excepted, the Danes in thoſe places 
being too numerous to be overcome by the Engliſh. 
The day fixed on for the execution of this horrid 
deſign was the 13th of November, and the bloody 
mandate was obeyed with the moſt rigorous punc- 


tuality. Neither age nor ſex were ſpared: the 


chriſtian and pagan ſuffered the ſame fate, To 
implore mercy was in vain: to ſeek for ſafety by 
flying to the churches as ſanctuaries was equally 
fruitleſs, the devoted objects being either dragged 
from thence, and murdered, or flain at the altar. 
Even Gunilda, ſiſter to the king of Denmark, fell 
a victim to barbarous brutality. She had long 
lived in England, had embraced the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, and was married to an Engliſh nobleman. 
She had always behaved with the greateſt prudence ; 
but the - goodneſs of her heart could not ſave 
her: ſhe was devoted to periſh with her friends by 
the barbarous orders of a weak and timorous mo- 
narch. Nor was her death ſufficient to fatisfy the 
vengeance of barbarity. Cruelty was added to in- 


—_— — 


* This enormous ſum (for ſuch it mult be deemed, con- 
ſidering the value of money at that period) was levied by means 
of a tax called Dane-gelt, or Dan's money, and was the firſt 


land tax known in England, It was raiſed by the owners of 
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creaſe the horrors of her execution. Her huſbang 
and children were firft murdered before her face 
and then ſhe herſelf ſuffered the ſame fate. Bur 
the fortitude with which ſhe underwent this horrid 
maſſacre does honour to her memory. She betrayed 
neither fear nor timidity ; not a feature in her coun. 
| tenance was changed: ſhe' was calm amidft this 
ſcene of horror; and with her laſt breath told he 
| inhuman murderers that her death would not be 

long unrevenged.'. _. | 8 
A. D. 1003. It was not long before Gunildz' 
prediction was molt amply verified. Her brother 
Sweyn no ſooner heard of the baſe tranſaction than, 
exaſperated to a degree of phrenſy, he bound him. 
ſelf by a moſt ſolemn oath to wreak his vengeance 
on the Engliſh. Accordingly, having embarked 
a very powerful army he Janded in Cornwall, and 
| ravaged the country with ſuch a degree of ferocity 
as clearly proved his deſign tended rather to re- 
venge than conqueſt. The city of Exeter next 
became the victim of his vengeance. The whole 
place was laid in aſhes, and the wretched inhabi- 
rants put to death in the moſt cruel manner. 

The alarming progreſs of Sweyn rouſed Ethel. 
red from his indolence. He aſſembled his army to 
oppoſe him, and ſeemed determined to march in 
perſon. againſt the enemy. But he was intimi. 
dated at the approach of danger, and therefore 
entruſted the command of his forces to Edric, duke 
of Mercia, a man of all others whom he had the 
leaſt reaſon to confide in, having given ſeveral in. 
ſtances of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perfidy. The in- 
judicious conduct of the king was attended with 
conſequences which might naturally be expected. 
The traitor Edric no ſooner came within» ſight of 
the enemy than he pretended to be taken ſuddenly 
ill, and ordered a retreat, which was purpoſely 
conducted in ſo carelefs a manner, that the Danes 
fell upon the rear of the Engliſn, many of whom 
were killed, and the reſt obliged to fave themſelves 
by a precipitate flight. From this diſaſter, occa- 
ſioned by the treachery of Edric, Sweyn was left to 
purſue his ravages without oppoſition. He -accord- 
ingly deſtroyed the towns of Wilton and Old Sa- 
rum, and put all the inhabitants to the ſword ; after 
which, the winter coming on, he embarked his 
forces and returned to his own country. 

A. D. 1004. In the following ſpring Sweyn fe- 
turned with his army, and making a deſcent in the 
country of the Eaſt-Angles, laid the city of Not- 
wich in aſhes. - But he met with a noble oppoſition 
from Ulfketel, the governor of Eaſt-Anglia, who, 
raiſing a body of forces with the utmoſt expedition, 
marched againſt him. In conſequence of this 2 
deſperate battle enſued, which, from the great 
ſuperiority of numbers, terminated in favour 0 
Sweyn. But the attacks of Ulfketel were ſo wel 
conducted, and made with ſuch fury, that man 
of the Danes were ſlain in the action: and Sweyn, 
not chooſing to hazard a ſecond battle, embarked h 
forces, and returned to Denmark. 

A. D. 1005. But the miſeries of war were not 
the only calamity ſuffered by the 'Engliſh at tit 
fatal period. A dreadful famine raged throueb- 
out the whole kingdom, occaſioned . principally ® 
the horrid ravages of the Danes, and many * : 


had eſcaped the ſwords of the barbarians nov Fo 
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land being obliged to pay ewelve-pence per hide, the on 
being as much as could annually occupy one plough and 
| tain one family. | | 
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e's of deſtruction, and ſunk under the weight of 


complicated mifbrtunes. 2 „ 1 „ <6 6 

A. D. 1006. The dire effects of this calamity were 
hardly removed when the Danes again appeared, 
and renewed their ravages with their uſual  barba- 
rity. T hey waſted the country through which they 
paſſed, laid the towns and - villages in aſhes, and 
murdered the innocent inhabitants. Every attempt 
to oppoſe them was rendered abortive by the trea- 
chery of the Engliſh officers, and the want of una- 


pimity amongſt the nobles. In this extremity. re- 


courſe was again had to the only expedient that 


ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſs, namely, that of pur- | 


chaſing a peace from the enemy. But the Danes, 
rown inſolent by ſucceſs, refuſed to abandon the 
land till they had received the enormous ſum of 
30,0001. 55 

A. D. 1007. The next year Sweyn ſent, a fleet 
of ſhips to make a demand of the like ſum, on 
pretence that the Engliſh had bound themſelves to 


pay it annually. In conſequence. of this Ethelred, 


convinced that nothing would ſatiate the demands 


of the avaricious Danes, reſolved to put his king- 


dom in a proper ſtate of defence. To effect this 
« large fleet was immediately fitted out, towards the 
expence of which perſons of property were taxed 
in proportion to the value of their eſtates. But this 
powerful armament was rendered unſerviceable by 
the diſſentions that prevailed, among the officers: 
they were ſtrangers to the virtue ke forgiveneſs ; 
and fo far ſacrificed the ſafety of the nation to their 
private animoſiries, as even to betray the greateſt 
part of the Engliſh navy into the hands of the 
enemy. 5 5 | ? 3 
A. D. 1009. This diſaſter gave farther encour 
ragement to the Danes, who returned in greater 
numbers, and committed the moſt horrid ravages 
wherever they went. No oppolition could now be 
made againſt them, and the puſillanimous Ethelred 
pocured their abſence 'by paying them the enor- 
f.. . ͤ <5 
A. D. 1013. But no treaties whatever were 
binding to theſe rapacious ' invaders. They again 
returned this year, and renewed their ravages, if 
poſſible, . with more brutality than before. Can- 
terbury experienced the utmoſt rage of brutal fero- 
Cl:y. The city had held out nineteen days againſt all 
the aſſaults of the enemy, when it was baſely given 
up by the treachery of one of its inhabitants, named 
Elmar, and all the citizens, among whom was 
Alphage, the archbiſhop, put to death by the moſt 
acruciiting rte . 3 
A. D. 1014. The ſtrength and power of Sweyn 
had now arrived at fuch a height, that the Engliſh 
gave up all as loſt ; and the nobles, to ſecure them- 
lelves from that fate which had befallen thouſands 


of their unhappy countrymen, ſubmitted to the 


wrant, ſwore allegiance to him, and delivered hoſ- 
ages for their future behaviour. The wretched 
Ethelred fled with his family into Normandy, and 
vas received by Richard II. with all the marks of 
ndneſs and affection. f 
| The king having thus abdicated his throne, the 
inhabitants of London thought themſelves abſolved 
enn their allegiance, and ſubmitted without heſi- 
Gon to Sweyn, who, in conſequence thereof, was 
Foclaimed king of England. wy 
veyn began his reign of uſurpation with laying 


Mtortunes, but it was uſeleſs to complain. The 


O. 9. 


day taxes on his ſubjects. This increaſed their 


debe was a ſtranger to compaſſion : the ſoft whiſ 
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ziſhed for want. The Engliſh never experienced | 
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| ſuffrages, of the people. 


RT 


pers ofi humanity pleaded in vain: the cauſe of a 
- dreadful calamities : they were driven to: the 


people ſinking under the burden of diſtreſs. They 


brooded in ſilence over their misfortunes, and' gave 


themſelves up a prey to dejection. But fortunately 
for them and their country, this ſeaſon of calamity 
was of ſhort duration, Sweyn dying ſuddenly in leſs 
than ſix weeks after his uſurpatioovdn. 

On the demiſe of Sweyn the Danes proclaimed 
his ſon Canute king of England; but the Engliſh, 
{till prejudiced in favour of Ethelred, determined 
to replace him on that throne to which he was juſtly 
entitled. In .conſequence of this Canute: was de- 
clared an outlaw, and à deputation diſpatched to 
Ethelred, requeſting his immediate return. Pleaſed 
with this teſtimony of the affection of his people, 
Ethelred readily complied with their requeſt, pro- 
miſing, at the ſame time, to govern them in future 
with juſtice, equity and moderation, and to exert 
his whole power in defence of his country. 

A. D. 1015. Ethelred was received by the 
Engliſh with every demonſtration of joy, and a 
numerous army being immediatly railed, he put 
himſelf at the head of it, and marched with all ex- 
pedition. againſt Canute, who, being determined 
to oppoſe him, had made preparations for ſeizing 
by conqueſt the crown he could not. obtain by the 
. Surpriſed at the pedi- 
tious march. of the Engliſh monarch, Canute thought 
proper to decline an, engagement, and retreated 
precipitately to his fleet; ſoon after which he failed 
for Denmark, it order to aſſert his right to the 
crown of that kingdom, which had been uſurped 
by hig brother Harold,” ½ 1 

Thie departure of Canute removed the fears of 
Ethelred, who, now forgot all the promiſes he had 
made to his people. BY ae e the ſame in- 
capacity for government; and. blindly gave bimſelf 


* 


over to the counſels and directions of the traitor 


Edric, who had ſo often ere une him; god his 
people with miſery and diſgrace, He even liſtened 
ro the ſuggeſtions of that perfidious incendiary 


[| againſt two, of his faithful adherents, and the. firſt 


noblemen of his court. Edric pretended that they 
held a correſpondence with the ans, and had even 
formed a dellgn againſt his life. The weak Ethelred 
believed the traitor; in conſequence of which the 
noblemen were aſſaſſinated, and their eſtates confil- 
cated to the crown. | RE e 3 5 
A ſhort time after this inhuman act, Canute, 


having terminated the troubles in Denmark, em- 


barked his, army, and landed without oppoſition 
on the coaſt of Weſſex. In conſequence of this 
Edmund, the eldeſt ſon of Ethelred, raiſed a con- 
ſiderable body of troops in the north, while Edric 


| levied a number of forces in Mercia. The Junc- 


tion of theſe troops formed a conſiderable army, 
and the two generals led them directly againſt the 
enemy. The ſoldiers placed the greateſt confidence 
in Edmund, and marched under his banners with 
the greateſt intrepidity againſt the invaders of their 
country, Had Edric been faithful, in all proba- 
bility Canute would have been totally defeated, 
But ſincerity was not to be found in Edric. He 
formed the baſe deſign of either taking away the 
life of Edmund, or delivering him into the hands 


of the enemy. But fortunately for himſelf and 


army, the prince diſcovered the infernal contrivance 
Juſt as the troops were making preparations to en- 
age. A retreat now became abſolutely neceſſary ; 


| and Edric, finding his perfidy diſcovered, went over 


to the enemy, — 
A. D. 1016. The defection of the traitor Edric 


greatly increaſed the ſtrength gf Canute, who now 
Z . ravaged 
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treſs of the people was augmented by inſolence, 
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ravaged the country without oppoſition. The diſ- 


Ethelred, in his perſon, was comely, fair, and 
of a genteel addreſs: in his diſpoſition he was timid, 


and barbarity was added to deſtruction, The heart || irreſolute, inconſiſtent, and indolent. His attach. 


tend with a moſt formidable rival in the perſon of 


choſe him king, but alſo ſolemnly-senounced the 


garriſon; in London, ptoceeded into Weſſex, the 


directly to inveſt the city. But he found much 


of Edmund was pierced at the miſeries of his coun- 
try, but treachery prevented his affording them any 
relief. After making ſome fruitleſs expeditions 
into the north he repaired to London, in hopes of 
prevailing on his father to purſue more vigorous 
meaſures againſt the invaders of his country; but 
on his arrival he found the city in the utmoſt con- 
fuſion, occaſioned by the death of Ethelred, who 
expired a few days before in the goth year of his 
age, and 37th of his reign. 0 


— 


however, deſtitute of virtues, He enacted ſeyery 
upon record that he once diſmiſſed a judge, why 
are circumſtances neceſſary to mention, becauſe the 


light as well as the ſhade ſhould 
every picture. 


ment to the traitor Edric marks his character wig, 
weakneſs and folly ; and the maſſacre of the Dang, 
ſtains it with wickedneſs and cruelty, He was hot, 


excellent laws, ſome of which are extant; and it iz 


had been guilty of a perverſion of juſtice, Theſe 


be expoſed in 
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Edmund en the death of his father is crowned king of England. Marches againſt the. Danes, and ſevrrd 
battles take place "with various ſucceſs. Engages Canute in ſingle combat, the iſſue of which is 10 divide 


- 


| the kingdom between them. Edmund, at the inſtigation of the traitor Earic, is aſſaſſinated. 


A. D. N the death of Ethelred the ſovereign |' 
1016. power devolved on his ſon Edmund, 
who, from his diſtinguiſhed valour obtained the 
ſurname. of Ironſide, He was proclaimed king at 
London amidſt the univerſal acclamations of the 
principal citizens, and inveſted with the regal dig- 
nity by Livignus, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

. Bnt. Edmund had little reaſon to expect any 
quietude in the ſeat of royalty. He had to con- 


Canute, who was then it the head of the Daniſh 
troops at Southampton, to which place many of 
the nobility and clergy, had repaired, and not only 
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race of Ethelred. 
In the mean time Edmund, 


leaving a ſtrong 
atrimonial kingdom of his family, where the in- 
eee ee him their legal ſovereign; and 
ſo attached were they to his intereſt that he ſoon 
raiſed a very powerful army, with which he deter- 
mined to march immediately againſt the invader of 
his country. „ | 

While Edmund was in Weſſex, Canute reſolved 
to lay ſiege to London, and having failed up the 
river, landed his troops at Greenwich, and marched 


greater oppoſition than he expected, and was con- 
vinced that unleſs ſome expedient could be pro- 
jected for. preventing relief being brought to the 
beſieged, all his efforts would prove in vain. To 
effect this, he had recourſe to the ſtratagem of al- 
tering. the current of the river by cutting a new 
channel- on the Surry fide, having done which, he 
drew up ſome of his ſhips above the bridge, and 
thereby cut off all communication with the citi- 
zens from the weſtern and ſouthern parts of the 
capital. He now preſſed the ſiege with the utmoſt 
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| great obſtinacy on both ſides till night put an end 


| of Edmund, and fixing it on the point of a ſpear 


| to the Engliſh, © Behold the head of your kin 


battle. 


ES © „ 
ſurnamed IRONSHDE. | 


ſued, in which Edmund proved victorious, and 
Canute was obliged to retire with great loſs. 
Canute having recruited his forces, again ad- 
vanced againſt Edmund, and the two armies met 
at a place called Sceorſtan, on the borders of 
Glouceſterſhire. The battle was maintained with 


to the conteſt, But as ſoon as morning appeared 
it was renewed with double fury, and victory ho- 
vered over the ſtandard of Edmund, whien the 
traitor Edric, (who commanded a large body of 
Canute's forces) by a ſtratagem, changed the for- 
tune of the day. He cut off the head of one 
Oſmar, whoſe countenance greatly reſembled that 


carried it through the ranks in triumph, calling. out 


Edmund is no more!“ This ſtratagem had ſo 4 
the intended effect as to throw the Engliſh into the 
utmoſt confuſion, and Edmund was obliged to raiſe 
his helmet before he could convince them of the 
deception ; but he could not, with all his efforts, 
regain the advantage he had loſt. The victory 
was again doubtful, and fo continued till night put 
an. end: to-the canta. EEE ot. 
Edmund, far from being diſcouraged, deter- 
mined to renew the fight the enſuing morning; 
but the firſt bluſhes of the dawn convinced him 
that no enemy. was. near, Canute having in the 
night retreated with his army from the field of 


The traitor Edric, having failed in his late firi- 
tagem, now hit upon another for ruining Edmund. 
He went to the king's camp, and, with all © 
marks of ſincere contrition, implored his pardon, 
promiling in future to ſerve his country with 2 
much zeal and vigilance as he had hitherto ſerved 
its enemies. Edmund was too ſuſceptible of cot. 


vigour; but the Londoners defended the place 
with ſuch obſtinacy, and made ſo many ſucceſs- 


ful allies, that Canute gave up all hopes of ; 


ſucceſs, and, withdrawing his forces, marched into 
Weſlex. | | 
At the time Canute abandoned this enterprize, 
Edmund was advancing with all expedition to the 
relief of his capital ; and the two armies meeting 


of Edmund: ſeveral parties of the Danes were de- 


at Penne in Somerſerſhire, a deſperate battle en- | 


paſſion : he believed the traitor's-repentance to be 
real, again admitted him into favour, and g#* 
him a principal command in his army. _ 

_ - Succels, for ſome time, attended the ſtandards 
feated, till at length Canute determined to rifk hie 
fortune on one deciſive battle. In conſequence o 
this the two armies met, and Edmund attacke 
enemy with ſuch impetuous fury, that they Ko 
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have deen totally defeated, had it not been for 
the treachery of Edric, who, inſtead of charging 
he Daniſh army, fled with- the forces under his 
mend from the field of battle. This incident 
threw the Engliſh into the utmoſt confuſion ; and 
8 Ednfund, after loſing great numbers of his men; 
was compelled to retreat. | 


But this misfortune did not damp the ſpirits of | 


the intrepid Edmund. He applied himſelf with the | 
vimoſt alacrity; to recruit his forces, and ſoon 
found himſelf at the head of an army ſufficient to 
diſpute the palm of victory with the enemy. Ca- 
gute was aſtoniſhed to ſee Edmund again approach- 
ing, and was alarmed for the conſequences: He 
had purchaſed the laft victory with the blood of 
many of his beſt officers; and even owed his ſuc- 
ceſs to treachery. He, however, led his forces 
againſt the Engliſh, and both armies drew up in 
| order of battle, in which ſtate they continued for 
ſome time without either one or other giving the 
ſignal to engage. During this interval of inaction, 
an officer in the Engliſh army advanced, and, in a 
florid ſpeech diſplayed the great diſtreſs which 
the war had brought upon the innocent inhabitants; 
and at the ſame tune obſerved; that as the two 
kings were equal in regard to perſonal courage; it 
would be an act of humanity for the two leaders to | 
put a final period to their quarrel by ſingle combat, 
adding, that the victor ſhould be acknowledged 
ſovereign by both armies . 
This propoſal met with univerſal approbation, 
in conſequence of which the two leaders retired to 
the iſle of Alney formed by the Severn; their troops 
lining the banks of the ſtream; and impatiently 
waiting the event of a combat, which was to decide 
the fate of the kingdom. The conteſt laſted for | 
lome time, with equal courage on both fides, 
wien Canute, finding himſelf likely to be over- 
povered by the ſuperior ſtrength. and agility of 
Fimund, propoſed making a diviſion of the king- 
dom, and terminating their quarrel by an act of 
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mutual friendſhip; The ?generous Edmund (who 


was more deſirous of healing the wounds of his 
bleeding country than of being placed in the ſear 
of power) readily liſtened to the propoſal; in conſe- 
uence of which the two princes threw away their 
words, and cordially embraced each other, to the 
great ſatisfaction of both armies; who gave a ge- 
neral ſhout of undiſſembled joy. Having madę a 
mutual interchange of armour, in token of amity, 
the treaty was formally concluded; by which it was 
ſtipulated, thar all the northern parts of the king- 
dom ſhould be ceded to Canute, and that Edmund 
ſhould preſerve the reſt, with the title of ſupreme 
king of — | | 

In conſequence of this treaty both armies were 
immediately diſbanded; and the Engliſh now flat- 
tered themſelves that a final period was put to their 
diſtreſs ; that diſcord might be ſucceeded by har- 
mony, and the noiſy terrors of war give place to 
the calm pleaſures of domeſtic peace. But all 


| their hopes were blaſted by means of the treacherous 


Edric; who fearful that Edmund would call him to 
an account for his perfidy, hired two ruffians to 
aſſaſſinate him; which horrid deed was committed 
at Oxford, after he had held the ſcepter little more 
than nine months. And thus did the brave Ed- 
mund fall a victim to the treachery of one of the 
moſt excerable villains that ever diſgraced human 
nature; . CY 3 | 
From the ſhott teign of this prince, and the 
number of events that took place during the time, 
his virtues could not be ſufficiently diſplayed to 
form a proper idea of his character. It may, 


| however, be ſaid with juſtice; that he was courage- 
ous and benevolent ; intrepid in danger, and pa- 


tient in adverſity: He was a friend to the brave, 
a friend to the virtuous; and a friend to. his 
count. | Mo | 
Edmund left two ſons, namely, Edmund and 


Edward, neither of whom ſucceeded to the throne; 


| 


Lg 


— — 
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His death and chara@er. 


101.1 death of Edmund (which information 
e received from the mouth of the treacherous 
ric) he immediately repaired to London, and 
nvened an aſſembly of the nobles and repreſen- 
ves of the people, produced witneſſes, ſuborned 
ar the purpoſe, to declare, that, in the late treaty 
"en the two kings it was ſtipulated, that, in 
le of the demiſe of either party, the ſurvivor 


| his iſſue, and other heirs. The members were 
| Miſhed at this unexpected claim, but not being 
"© to diſpute the matter with a prince, who had a 
be Nerous and well diſciplined army ready to obey 
i od, they unanimouſly ſworeallegiance to Canute, 
g was immediately proclaimed king of England, 
\ ortly after crowned with great pomp and 
Mllicence. 


though Canute had thus obtained the Eng- 


POuld inherit his poſſeſſions, to the total excluſion | 


. XVI. 
C ANU T E Taz GREAT. 
Camite 2; crowned king of England. Banifſhes the two ſons of Edmund. Puts to death the traitor Edric, 


Marries Emma, fifter to the duke of Normandy. Goes over to Denmark. Reduces Norway. Makes a 
Piigrimage to Rome. Returns, and obliges Duncan, grandſon to the king of Scotland, to pay him homage. 


D. S ſoon as Canute was informed of the 


— 
1 


Town, to which he had neither lineal nor 


| 


4 . 
_———— 


equitable right, yet he was exceeding uneaſy con- 
cerning Edward and Edmund, the ſons of the late 
king. To remove his fears on this head, he ſent 


the young princes to the king of Sweden, his ally, 
whom he entreated to put them to death. But the 


Swediſh monarch, ſhocked at this inhuman requeſt, 
and at the fame time afraid of the reſentment of 
Canute, fent them to Solomon, king of Hungary, 
who, to his honour, cordially received the unfor- 
tunate exiles, and gave them an education ſuitable 
to their bitth. Edmund, the eldeſt, died ſoon 
after, but his brother Edward married Agatha, 
daughter of 'Henry II. emperor of Getmany, by 


whom he had Edgar Atheling, and Margaret, af- 


terwards queen of Scotland. 25 

The removal of the two princes was far from 
ſatisfying Canute, who next proceeded to put to 
death ſome noblemen, whom he knew to be till 


| attached to the race of their antient kings. The 


traitor Edric was likewiſe put to death. He had 
> | | the 


92 
the aſſurance to reproach Canute with ingratitude, 
and complained that the rewards he had received 
were inadequate to his paſt ſervices. Provoked at 
his inſolence, and deteſting his character, Canute 
immediately ordered him to beheaded, and his 
body thrown into the Thames. It 


But there were ſtil} other object 


8 who Jiſturbes 


the repoſe. of Canute. Theſe were Alfred and 


Edward, the ſons of Ethelred, who were now grown 


vp to mens eſtate, and remained in the court of 


Richard II. duke of Normandy, who .might,. as 


Canute juſtly feared; endeavour to place one of 


them on the Engliſh throne. To avert this ſur- 


miſed evil, Canute determined to ſecure the alliance 


of Richard. He accordingly ſent a ſpendid- em- 
baſſy to him, requeſting his ſiſter in marriage, and 
offering his own ſiſter | Heſtritha to the Norman 
prince. Theſe propoſals were readily accepted by 
Richard, the double nuptials celebrated with, great 
pomp, and a ſolid friendſhip formed between the 
two princes, wy. 4 
„ nns. 1 


he wars of Canute had exhauſted 


his treaſury, and in order to pay off the arrears of 


his army, he laid a tax of 82, oool. upon the nation, 
15,000l. of which was paid by the citizens of Lon- 
don. The chearfulneſs with which the Engliſh 
raiſed this money ſo pleaſed Canute, that he con- 
vened an aſſembly of the ſtates at Oxford, where 
he paſſed an act to incorporate the Engliſh and 


Danes as one people, and re-eſtabliſhed ſeveral of 


the moſt popular laws of Edgar and Edward the 
Elder. He likewiſe . enacted, That no market, 
fairs or aſſemblies ſhould be held on Sundays; and 
that all Chriſtians ſhould receive the ſacrament at 


leaſt three times in the yoann of ed rs cut 
A. D. 1019, Canute, being now fully ſecured 


on. the Engliſh throne, turned his attention to the 


affairs of his own country, which was then in 
great danger from the Vandals, who had defeated 
che Danes. in ſeveral engagements. He therefore 


went over to Denmark with a conſiderable army, 


one half of which was compriſed of Engliſh under 


the cönimand of Godwin, earl of Kent. Having || 
landed his forces he marched with all expedition 


towards the enemy, with whom, in the courſe of 
leveral days, he came up towards ſunſet. The 
day being ſo far declined he thought proper to 
encamp his army, deſigning to engage the enemy 
early the enſuing morning. But in this he was 
diſappointed by means of earl Godwin, who, be- 


ing determined to ſignalize himſelf, ſecretly drew | 


off his Englifh forces in the night, and marching 
as privately as poſſible to the enemy's camp, at- 
tacked them with ſuch impetuoſity that they were 
totally routed, and the greater part cut to pieces. 
This gallant action ſo pleaſed Canute, that he gave 
Godwin his ſiſter Tyrſa in marriage, and ever 
*after diſtinguiſhed him with, peculiar marks of af- 
fection. 5 


A. D. 1020. The war being terminated in 


Denmark, Canute returned to England, whither 


he had no ſooner arrived than he removed every 
officer who had been guilty of oppreſſion during 
his abſence, particularly the dukes of Eaſt-Anglia 
and Northumberland, whom he baniſhed the king- 
dom. Theſe acts of juſtice greatly increaſed the 
eſteem the Engliſh had already conceived for him, 
and to win their affections ſtill farther, he ap- 
peared to be deeply penetrated with grief on ac- 
count of the great multitudes of people, who had 


fallen victims to his ambition. To make ſome | 


atonement he built a church at Aſhdown, on the 
ſpot where he fought a\ bloody battle with Ed- 
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eight years, when he formed the deſign of ' makin, 
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mund; and founded chauntries in thoſe pla, 
where any ſlaughter had been made of the Eng, 
ner Canute ſpent his time for abgy 
himſelf maſter of Norway. Olave, the king d 
that country had long laboured to reſtrain th, 
ferocity of his ſubjects, and render their lives con. 
formeble to the precepts of religion. But the 
reſtraints were odious to the Norwegians, and they 
determined to dethrone him. Canute, taking ag. 
vantage of theſe diviſions, landed in Norway at the 
head of a powerful army, drove Olave from the 
throne, and was crowned king; ſo that being nuy 
poſſeſſed of three great kingdoms, he became the 
moſt powerful prince in Europe 
A. D. 1029. Canute, on his return to Eng. 
land, dedicated his whole time to what was then 
conſidered as the nobleſt acts of piety, nameh, 
the founding of churches and monaſteries, He 
granted a.charter to the celebrated monaſtery of 
St, Edmundſbury, by which all lands and priv. 
leges were confirmed. He likewiſe gave the pro. 
fits of the port of Sandwich to Chrift-church, in 
Canterbury, and founded a monaſtery. of Benedic- 
tine monks in Norfolk. an e 
A. D. 1032. In the beginning of this yea, 
Canute made a pilgrimage. to Rome, where he 
preſented large donations to the churches, and con- 
firmed whatever his predecetfors had done in-fayour 
of the Engliſh college in that city. He likewiſe 
procured. various privileges for the churches in 


England, and engaged all the princes through 


whoſe dominions he paſſed, to exempt the Englik 


pilgrims: and merchants from all tolls: and duties 
which had been before exacted from them. 


Canute, on his return to England, was received 
by his ſubjects with the utmoſt demonſtrations of 
Joy; and indeed he juſtly deferyed this teſtimonyo 
their affection. He enforced all' the laws which 
had been made by his predeceſſors, particular 
thoſe of Ethelred; added ſeveral new ones adapted 
to the times, and took every method he could pro 
ng the welfare and happineſs of l 

people. Wo 1 5 
A. D. 1033. But while Canute was employel 
in cultivating the arts of peace among his ſubjec 
his attention was called off to ſupport the dignityo 


his crown. Duncan, grandſon to Malcolm king 


Scotland, being in poſſeſſion of Cumberland, te. 
fuſed to do homage to Canute for that fief, (aying 
it was due only to ſuch kings as were natives 0 
England. Provoked at this inſolence of a Scottiſh 
prince, Canute marched at the head of a pov 

army to reduce him to obedience ;; but by the 1. 
terpoſition of the prelates and nobility of boch 


kingdoms, a peace was concluded, Duncan age 
ing to pay homage to Canute, as alſo to the ful 


kings of England. 1 a 
A. D. 1034. Canute, from his conduct, 1 
the great power of which he was poſſeſſed, * 
came the adulation of his fubjects, and his co. 
tiers would frequently flatter him in ſuch à a 
ner as if they had thought him more than . 
tal. This was highly diſpleaſing to Canute, Wh 
reſolved to check them for ſuch abſurd; condi 


| _ „ + oriry 0 
and to point out to them the limited auth9!!? 


Accordingly, one day! b 
his courtiers were carrying their flatteries to 9 15 
bounded height, Canute, who, then ker 
court at Southampton, led them to the fe- 
laced on the 15 
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ing. be fat himſelf down, and, with a majeſtic tone 
voice; thus addreſſed himſelf to the water: 
I Thou, O ſea, prt a part of my dominions, and 
« the land whereon I fit is mine. I therefore 


« land, nor preſume to wet the feet of thy ſove- 
« reign.” Bur the ſea continued its uſual courſe, 


4 


4 F | 
in 


| 
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fe 


fl 


nute riſing from his ſeat, and turning to his cour- 
tiers, ſaid, © Behold the narrow limits of mortal 
« power! the ſceptered hand of human greatneſs 
« exerts its force in vain. 
« tempt of its authority: the operations of nature 
« make no diſtinction between the monarch and 
« the ſlave. Learn then, from this example, to fet 
« proper bounds to flattery ; and remember, that 
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« jn his hands the powers of nature, and whoſe 
« voice both the winds and ſea obey.” It is 
ſaid, that Canute would never after wear his crown, 


cifix in the cathedral of Wincheſter. I? 

A. D. 1036. Canute fpent the remainder of his 
days in acts of piety and devotion, and at length 
paid the debt of nature at Shafteſbury, on the 12th 
of November, and was interred in the old monaſ- 
tery at Wincheſter, He left by his firſt wife two 


8 * * 8 _— 


The ſea rolls on in con- 


« He only deſerves unlimited praiſes who holds | 


— 


but ordered it to be placed on the head of the cru- 


charge you not to encroach any farther on my | 
| inconſiſtent with itſelf that it is impoſſible to draw - 


and waſhed him with its billows ; upon which Ca- 


„5 93 


| fons, namely, Sweyn and Harold; and by Emma, 
his ſecond wife, another ſon, called Hardicanute, 
and a daughter named Gunilda, who was married 
to Henry III. emperor of Germany. 5 


0 * 


With reſpect to the character of Canute, it is ſo 


it in general terms. We muſt, therefore, to do 
him juſtice, trace his actions, and characterize him 
differently at different periods. His youth was 
marked with blood and cruelty : his age with piety 
and devotion. He ſacrificed every Münz in the 
morning of his reign to ambition; in the evening, 

to acts of benevolence and piety. The ſcepter was 
at firſt the rod of tyranny: at laſt the index of 
mercy, No monarch ever raiſed popular odium fo 
high, or allayed it fo effectually. He was à great 
general, a conſummate ſtateſman, and a wiſe legif- 
lator. When age had ſoftened the paſſions af 
youth, and the precepts of religion had eraſed tie 
impreſſions of a ferocious education, Canute be- 
came a moſt excellent prince; and the virtues he 
practiſed during the peaceable time of his admi- 


— 


— 


niſtration, gave him a much better claim to the 


title of Great than all his victories. In ſhort, his 
conduct during the latter part of his reign, totally 


obliterated his vices at the beginning, and he lived 
beloved, and died lamented. . 
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bis ſubjefts. His death and character. 
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10pþ, made a will, by which he appointed 
bs fon 'Hardicanute to the throne of Denmark, 
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of England to Harold. But this was contrary to 
he treaty made between him and Richard duke 
of Normandy at the time of his marriage with Em- 
Ma, in which it was ſtipulated that the crown ſhould 
be ſettled on the iſſue of ſuch marriage. In conſe- 
quence of this a great diſſention 10 place among 
the people, the Engliſh declaring for Hardicanute, 
and ene Danes for Harold. At length, however, 
ine diſpute was terminated by a general aſſembly 
ak the ſtates, in which it was agreed that the king- 
dom ſhould be divided between them. Accord- 
ugly, all the country on the north fide of the 
Thames was allotted to Harold, and the reſt of the 
ngdom to» Hardicanute. But as the latter was 
then in Denmark, it was ftipulaced that Emma, 
lie queen- mother, aſſiſted by earl Godwin, ſhould 
vvern his part of the kingdom doring his abſence. 
But chis diviſion of the kingdom was far from 
* "greeable ro Harold, who reſolved, if poſſi- 
e, to make himſelf maſter of the whole. He 
er that Godwin was the only perſon capable 


method to gain him over to his intereſt. Avarice 
Was the ruling paſſion of- that powerful nobleman, 
and Harold determined to gratify it. He accord- 
nely ſeized the treaſures of his father Canute, and 
Wit the greater part to Godwin, he abandoned 
15 intereſt of Hardicanute, and embracing that of 
* ival, Harold was declared king of England. 
dow g. Was a mortifying ſtroke to Emma, woo 
, * a ſcheme for obtaining the throne for 
No. 9. | 


\.D.FNANUTE, ſome time before his death, | 


of fruſtrating his deſigns, and took an effectual 


and Sweyn to that of Norway, leaving the crown | 


e os Wh e 
H AR OIL D I. ſurnamed H ARE FOOT. 


Harold after ſome diſturbance relative to the ſucceſſion, 1s crowned king | of England. Forms @ conſpiracy 
in conjunction with Godwin, carl of Kent, for deftroying the two ſons of Ethelred. Incurs the haired of 
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one of her two ſons by Ethelred, namely, Alfred 
or Edward, who were then at the court of Nor- 
mandy. But to prevent any ſuſpicion of her de- 
ſigns, ſhe appeared perfectly ſatisfied with her 
ſituation, and dedicated her time to acts of piety 
and devotion. . Fo 
The firſt ſtep Emma took towards facilitating her 
intentions was, to requeſt of Harold that her fons 
might be permitted to viſit her, which being 
readily granted, ſhe wrote a letter to Normandy, 
and they immediately embarked .with proper re- 
tinues, for England. But they had no ſooner ar- 
rived than Godwin, judging the true intent of their 
viſit, hinted his ſuſpicions to Harold, who ſeemed 
greatly alarmed, and readily complied with a pro- 
poſal made by Godwin, to get them into their 
hands, and put them to death. 5 
Emma, being apprehenſive leſt ſome evil deſign 


might be formed 1577 her ſons, never permitted 


them to be both abſent at the ſame time; for while 
one was paying his viſits to the nobility, fhe care- 
fully kept the other at home. Ar length Harold 
took the opportunity of 8 both princes to 
ſpend ſome days at his court. This was a very diſ- 
agreeable circumſtance to Emma, who, however, 
made an excuſe for keeping Edward with her, and 
ſending Alfred only. Godwin went to meet the 
young prince and his train on the road to London, 
and paid him ſuch an apparenc reſpect that his 
Norman attendants were highly delighted ; but on 
a ſudden they were ſtopped at Guildford-caſtle, and 
compelled to enter, under pretence of taking ſome 
refreſhment. Their fears did but anticipate their 
fate; for the eyes of young Alfred were pion 
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and all his attendants cruelly murdered. The un- 
A a happy 
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happy prince was ſent to the monaſtery of Ely, 
where he ſoon after died; but whether of grief, or 
| Tome farther violence is unknown. In conſequence 
of this treacherous act, Edward haſtily quitted the 
kingdom, and fled to Normandy ; and Emma, be- 
ing ordered to leave the country, retired to the 
court of Baldwin, earl of Flanders, who received 
her with great cordiality, and aſſigned Bruges for 
the place of her reſidence. | ney i; 
A. D. 1038. Harold was now fully eſtabliſhed 
- on the throne of England, and to prevent any 
attempts that might be made to his n in 
future, he fitted out a powerful fleet for the pro- 
* tection of his coaſts, to ſupport which he laid a 
heavy tax on his ſubjects. But the people paid this 


1 


W-N5- nir, . 
Edward, vhom they deemed the lawful heir to the 
ti:zone. | | = f 

hatred of his ſubjects; and he would certainly hay, 
been dethroned had · not death ſuddenly taken him 


the principal part of his ſubjects. 


tax with great regret, becauſe they conceived it 
was principally intended to oppoſe the attempts of 
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| he 1s ſaid not to have had any equal. 
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A. D. 1040. The natural tyranny of | Harold 
and his frequent acts of cruelty, procured him the 


off on the 18th of May, to the great ſatisfaction q 


Harold had not the leaſt pretenſions to any of Jar 
the good qualities of his father. He was bead. Wl .5: 
ſtrong, brutal, and cruel, paying no regard to mo. and 
rality or the principles of piety. His vices have of | 
been handed down to us in the moſt odious colours, domt 
but his virtues, if he had any, are buried in objj. ſacce 
vion, He was ſurnamed Harefoot, from the ama. 5 
zing rapidity with which he walked, and in which . D. 

| 1042. 
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A.D: S ſoon as Hardicanute heard of the 
1040. death of Harold he immediately em- 
barked for England, and landed at Sandwich on 
the 13th of June, amidſt the univerſal acclamations 
of the people. The Engliſn and Danes vied with 
each other who ſhould evinge the moſt profound 
reſpect for their new ſovereign, whoſe proper name 
was Canute ; but he acquired the appellation of 
Hardy, from the uncommon ſtrength of his conſti- 
tution. | 
The Engliſh promiſed themſelves great happineſs 
under the.reign of this prince; but they ſoon found 
themliclyes miſtaken, for no ſooner was he placed 
on the throne, than he committed an act ſhocking 
to humanity. He ordered the dead body of his 
brother Harold to be dug up, the head cut off, and 
the carcaſe thrown into the. Thames. Theſe orders 
were ſtrictly obeyed, but the body, being after- 
wards found by ſome fiſnermen, was delivered to 
the Danes, who buried it in the church of St. 
Clement Danes in the Strand. The king, being 
informed of this, ordered it to be a ſecond time 
dug up, and caſt again into the river; but beihg 
afterwards found once more, it was carried privately 
to Weſtminſter, and there interred. | 
The next act that marked the character of this 
prince was, the. impoſition of a heavy tax on his 
ſubjects, for. defraying the expence of the navy 
that had brought him to England ; a circumſtance - 
the more cruel, as the kingdom was at that time 
| threatened with a famine. So untimed a tax pro- 
duced univerſal diſcontent throughout the nation ; 
and at Worceſter two perſons were killed who were 
employed to collect it. This circumſtance ſo en- 
raged the king, that he ſent Godwin, and two 
other noblemen, with a body of forces, againſt 
Worceſter, who firſt plundered, and then reduced 


rn! | ; 
A. D. 1041. In the beginning of this year 
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lt is ſaid that in conſeguence of the king's great partia- 
lity to the Danes, they became ſo inſolent during his reign, 
that i an Engliſhman'met a Dane on a bridge, he was obliged 
to wait in a ſubmiſſive poſture till the other had paſſed him. 


„% 18-87 3 0 ES 
H AR DICAN UTE, or Canute II. 


EHadirauutt aſcends. the throne of England. Orders the body of his brother to be taken up „and thrown int 
. the Thames, Afs with great cruelty to his ſubjects. Is guiliy of intemperance, which  occafrons his 


to preſide over. Edward met with a very welcome 


|| the inſtigation of his mother) for being concerned 


to trial; but Godwin, who well knew the diſpo- 
ſition of the king, made a well-timed appeal to 


| the propoſed end : the earl was permitted to excul- 


| did not long wield the ſceptre. He fell a mary 


| 18th of June, after an inglorious reign of on 
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Edward, the ſon of Emma, left Normandy, and nditi 
came to England, in order to learn the manners Iich 
of a people whom he hoped, ſome time or other, a 

ediat 
or the 
patia 
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ke for 
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reception, and it was not long before he de- 
manded juſtice againſt Godwin (as ſuppoſed at 


in the murder of his brother Alfred. The accuſer 
was the archbiſhop of York, and the king did not 
ſeem to have any objection to bringing the offender 


his avarice; for ſoon after he was cited to anſyer 
the charge, he ſent the king a magnificent preſent 
of a ſuperb galley, carved and gilt in a very curious 
manner, and rowed by eighty men, each of who 
wore a golden bracelet on his arm of the weight 
of ſixteen ounces. This ſpendid bribe anſwere 


pate himſelf upon oath, nor did he make any fcrt- 
ple to ſwear that he had no concern in the death off 
Alfred. | | | - 
A. D. 1042. The great partiality “ ſhewn by 
Hardicanute to the Danes, rendered him univer- 
ſally hated by the Engliſh, whom he ſo oppreſſed 
that they had reaſon to conſider him more as i 
enemy than a king. But fortunately for them be 


to the vices of his countrymen, namely drunke!- 
neſs and gluttony ; for being at Lambeth celebs 
ting the nuptials of a Daniſh nobleman, he drank 
to ſuch exceſs that it terminated - his life on tht 


two years. The Engliſh, in deriſion to his me- 
mory, uſed to commemorate the day of his death 
as an holiday, and to diſtinguiſh it by the name d 
Hog-Wedneſday, in alluſion to the immoder#* 
luxury of this prince, whoſe palace was one cob- 
tinued fcene of gluttony and drunkenneſs. 47 
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other when we drink had its riſe at this period ; becauſe * 
Danes would frequently ſtab Engliſhmen while drinking 
that no one choſe to drink in the preſence of a Dane, kan 
another perſon pledging himſelf for his perſonal ſecurity 


And we are farther told, that the cuſtom of pledging each 
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n EDWARD, ſurnamed the CoN ESSO R&. 


:oard, by the intereſt of earl Godwin, is elected king, and crowned at Wincheſter. Begins bis reign with 
afts of cruelty to his mother. Shews a partial attachment to the Normans. 
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Quarrels with earl Godwin, 


mo. and baniſhes him the. kingdom. Aboliſbes the tax called Dane-gelt. Receives a viſit from William duke 


| 


caſion earl Godwin acted with great ſpirit and di- 


of Normandy.. Is reconciled to earl Godwin. * Aſſiſts Malcolm king of Scotland in the recovery of his 
; dominions. - Quells a diſturbance among . the Welſh. Privately appoints William duke. of Normandy his 


mark, the ſon of Canute the Great, was making 
preparations for invading England, in order to aſ- 
ſert his right to the crown. On this important oc- 


ligence: he put the Engliſh fleet upon a reſpect- 
able footing, ordered thirty-five ſail of large ſhips 
to rendezvous at Sandwich, and. even perſuaded 


| Edward (who was one of the moſt unwarlike kings 


that ever ſat upon a throne) to repair on board, 
and. take upon himſelf the command. It was 
Godwin's intent to prevent the Danes from land- 
ing by attacking their fleet at ſea; but the expedi- 
tion was rendered abortive by an unexpected inci- 
dent, Sweyn, inſtead of invading England, being 


| obliged to ſtay at home, in order to defend his own 
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territories from the invaſion of Magnus, king of 


Norway, who had entered his dominions with a 


have 
Durs 
obli. ſucceſſor. Rebuilds the abbey at Weſtminſter. His death and character. 
ama» „ | 5 - 5 | 
which Wh. D. A T the time of Hardicanute's death, | 
042. TX Edward, the ſon of Ethelred II. by 
imma, was the only perſon in the kingdom who 
— MW any kind of pretenſion to the crown of Eng- 
and, and indeed the only one whom the Engliſh 
iſhed to be their ſovereign, But Edward was 
warful of meeting with ſome difficulties from 
weyn, the ſon of Canute, who was then in Nor- 
ay. To avoid this he ſolicited the protection of 
1 in Wc! Godwin, the moſt powerful man in the king- 
s bis Won; and though it was but a few months before 
| at Edward demanded legal juſtice. againſt him, 
et the earl promiſed, to eſpouſe his cauſe, on | 
„ and rag of -his ſwearing to marry his daughter 
anne Ina. „ | UT Ives 
25 This being agreed to by Edward, the earl im- 
come Mediately ſummoned a convention of the nobles 
e de. r the election of a king; who being met, he 


ſed at patiated on the miſeries the kingdom had fuf- || 
cerned red from the Danes, and then, taking the prince 
ccuſer he hand, addreſſed them in words to this ef- 


id not t:“ Behold your king ! this is prince Edward, 
fender e ſon of king Ethelred and queen Emma, and 
difpo- dim 1 pay my allegiance.” In conſequence of 
al to Edward was unanimouſly elected king, though 
anſuer e ceremony of his coronation, on account of a 
preſent nh which then prevailed, was poſtponed till the 
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lung year, when it was ſolemnized with great 
omp at Wincheſter. . * FB 
A. D. 1043. Edward began his reign with an 
tt which was far from being to his credit either as 
man or a king. He firſt ſeized all the lands held 
his mother from the crown, after which he 


nate penſion for her ,ſubliſtence. 


univer- 

preſſed Bi ""<(pondence with Alwin, biſhop of Wincheſter. 
as an ler oſtenſible impeacher was Robert the Norman, 
em he o was afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury; but 
martyr e not having any evidence to make good his 
unken - Sations, inſiſted upon her undergoing the fire 
elebra- eal, in order to purge herſelf from the imputa- 
dran A This being accepted by Emma, ſhe walked 
on the ndfold over nine red-hot plough-ſhares without 
v only ewing the leaſt injury, to the great confuſion of 
wo Ap and the aſtoniſhment of the ſpec- 
is deal * 4 EO EN 
name 0 A. D. 1044. Edward was now alarmed at re- 
oderae fing intelligence that Sweyn, king of Den- 


— = 
2 ar is ſaid to have taken his ſurname from his great 
: 4 ut how far he merited that epithet will be found in the 
cauſe tie y His canonization as a ſaint did not take place till. 
king, © 0 fl. ar after his death, when pope Alexander III. gave 

; with0u Th diſtinguiſhed title of Confeſſor. ts 
rity. ly br modes of trial, equally ſingular with this, are, at 


pared to Wincheſter, and ſtripping her of all 
treaſures and effects, left her only a very mo- 
1 IC Not ſatisfied : 
th this, he ſoon after accuſed her of a criminal 


'» Uſed in various countries, particularly in Africa, | 


— 


| formidable army. | 


All danger being now over, and England hap- 
pily enjoying peace, Edward determined to fulfil 
his promiſe made to earl Godwin, and accordingly 
married his daughter Editha; but the marriage was 
never conſummated, though ſhe was equally dif- 
tinguiſhed for the beauty of her perſon, and the 
oraces of her mind. EE | 


A. D. 104c- At this time the Engliſh coaſts. 
were greatly infeſted by Daniſh pirates, and twenty 


five ſail of their veſſels arriving at Sandwich, the 
terrors of the Engliſh began afreſh ; for the pirates 
not only plundered the country, but even ſeized 
on ſome of the inhabitants, whom they carried 
abroad, and ſold as ſlaves; but earl Godwin with 
the dukes Leofric and Siward, ſoon took ſuch ſteps 


| as ſecured the people on the coaſt from any farther 
danger. | | 


After this a variety of incidents rapidly followed 
each other to produce a rupture between the king 
and Godwin. Sweyn, one of the earl's ſons hav- 


ing carried off and debauched the abbeſs of Leo- 


minſter into Herefordſhire, was baniſhed the king- 


dom; on which he retired to Denmark, and fitting | 


out a fleet of ſhips committed ſeveral outrages on 
the Eagliſh coaſts. He afterwards murdered earl 


| Bearn, who had kindly undertaken to procure his 


pardon- from Edward. Theſe enormous crimes 


rendered him rather an object of deteſtation than 


of mercy ; but the great power of his father, joined 
with the intereſt of ſeveral of the prelates and prin- 


| cipal .nobility, procured his. pardon, and he re- 


turned to England. . 
N | A. D. 
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where perſons are tried by means of a liquid called Bonda, 
which the criminal is obliged to drink. If he is fo far ine- 
briated as to fall down in a ſtate of inſenſibility, he is pro- 
nounced guilty, and immediately dragged to execution; but 
if, after drinking, he is capable of ſtanding upright, he is de- 
clared innocent. "Me, 
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' fion; but he ſoon forfeited their eſteem by the 


his court was filled with Normans, on whom were 


from Edvard but by their interceſſion. Godwin 
perceived their influence, and was alarmed for the 


4 victim to his feſentitient. The town was now | 
returned to Normandy, loaded with preſents,” Sor 
| after William's departure Emma, the King's mo- 


twenty of the inhabitants were killed, and nihe- | 
| ther, Þ 


dity of- his claim; ordered Godwin, who was then 


| head of a body of troops, and chaſtife the inhabi- 


midated by the frowns of power; he refufed to 
\ obey the king's orders, chooſing rather to hazard his 


of foreign inſolenee. 


Proper to inſiſt any farther on his orders being 


of chis, Edward determined to wreak his vengeance 


„„ 
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A. D. 1046. The people in general were highly 
pleaſed with the conduct of Edward on this occa- 


- 


great attention he paid to foreigners. Being edu- 
cated at the court of Normandy, he had formed 
ſtrong attachments to the manners and cuſtoms 
peculiar to that country. Im conſequence of this 


beſtowed the principal poſts of honour and profit 
both in church arid ſtate; and their intereſt was 
won fo great that no favour was to be obtained 


od - „ N . — 8 


conſequence, He remonſtrated with the king o 
the impropriety of his conduct, but in vain ; Ed- 
ward confifived firm to his attachments, which fo 
iffirated Godwin that he determined to take the 
firſt favourable opportunity of ſhewing his reſent- 
ment. | 5 1 5 
Nor was it long before an opportunity offered: 
Euſtaee, count ef Boulogne, having paid a viſſt to 
the king, ſet 6ut for Dover on his return to 
His On Dothinions. One of his ſervants, who was 
ſent before to provide lodgings in the town, be- 
having in a very inſelent manner, a fray enfued, in 
whieh the fervaiit loſt his life. Exaſperated at this 
Euſtace and his attendants broke open the houſe | 
where the fray happened, the maſter of which fell 


alarmed, and a general fray took place, in which 


teen of the counts ſervants. After the fray was 


over Euſtace returned to Edward, and demanded || 
A. D. 1052. 


juſtice; upon which the king, allowing the vali- 
governer of Dover, to march immediately at the 


tants. But Gedwin peremptorily refuſed to obey 
the king's örders. He boldly told him, that, as 
earl of Kent, it was his duty to protect the very 
people he was ordered td puniſh : that the laws of 
England did not admit of ſubjects being condemned 
unheard; and that the only method of adjuſting 
the affair was by legal trial. | 
Edward confidered the boldneſs of Godwin as an 
inſult on majeſty, and ſeverely reprimanded him for 
his diſobedience. - But Godwin was not to be inti- 


own ſafety then inflict puniſhment on the innocent, 
or ſacrifice the hberties of his country at the ſhrine 


A. D. 1048. Though Edward did not think 
obeyed, yet he determined to puniſh Godwin for 
his behaviour. Nor was it long before an oppor- 
tunity offered for executing his deſign. The Welſh 
had made inroads into the Engliſh territories, of 
which Sweyn, one of the earl's ſons, was gover- 
nor, who, with his father Godwin, raifed a power- 
ful army to oppoſe them. Edward ſummoned 
a meeting of the nobility at Glouceſter to enquire 
into the cauſg of theſe diſorders, when it was re- 
preſented by the enemies of Godwin, that he and 
his fon had been the aggreſſors. In conſequence 


not only on the earl but his whole family; and 
accordingly, having cited them to appear before 


* 
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There are two accounts given of the immediate cauſe of 


| mons, he baniſhed them the kingdom, God 


| William, duke of Normandy, p 
| ward, and was received with the warmeſt marks d 


| erful ſquadron, and being joined by his ſon Ham 


| haſtily got together; but his council objected agant 


| induce Godwin to return to his obedience. Tit 
| earl, being informed of the ſentiments of the cour- 


the council, and they refuſing to obey the ſu! 
himſelf retired to the court of Baldwin egy | 
Flanders, and his ſon Harold went to Ireyy 
But Edward's reſentment did not ſtop here, . 
ſhewed it in a conſpicuous manner to his amizh 
conſort, the daughter of Godwin, whom he ſtrippealf 
of every thing valuable, and then immuted jy 
within the walls of a monaſtery. | 
As. D. 1050. Edward havipg, by his ſtrong y, 
tachment to foreigners, incurred the general hat 
of the Engliſh, determined now to do fomethiny 
that might gain their affections. The tax, know 
by the name of Danegelt, had long been a ver 
heavy burthen to them. The reaſons which orig, 
| nally rendered it neceſfary had” ceaſed for min 
years, but the impoſt was ftill continued, Edway, 
therefore, perſuaded that he could not perfor 
an action more acceptable to his people, rotlh 
aboliſhed this tax, and diſtributed all the ſurplus 
what had been collected, which then remained i 
the treaſury, among the different diſtricts ft 
whence it had been gathered. | 
A. D. 105 1. In the ws of this yeat 

id a vifit to Ft. 


gratitude. He had protected and ſupported Eda 
in his Exile, and merited a fuitable return. The 
duke was highly ſatisfied with his reception, and 


aid the debt of nature, and her remains wer: 
interred at Wincheſter - 56 
During theſe tranſactions God. 
win had obtained from the earl of Flanders a po- 


with another fleet from Ireland, they committs 
ſome depredations on the Engliſh coaſts, ' afit 
which they failed up the river Thames, an 
advancing near London threw the inhabitants int 
the utmoſt confuſion. The king ſeemed deter 
mined to oppoſe them with ſuch ſhips as could [it 


| this proceeding as bordering on raſhneſs, and u. 
vifed him to make vſe of more gentle methods 1 


cih ſent a very humble meſſage to Edward, pro- 
teſting, in the ſtrongeſt manner, that he had 10 
other intention than that of ſubmitting his action 
to a fair trial, nor wiſhed for any thing more that 
that of being reſtored to his honours and eſtates. 
In conſequence. of this, and the powerful interct 
ſion of the nobility, Edward agreed to pardon 
Godwin, who accordingly gave hoſtages for 55 
future good behaviour; but Edward not thinkilg 
his own power ſufficient to ſecure them, they ver 
ſent to the court of Normandx. 
From this period the earl's r and influence 
became much more conſiderable than before; and 
thoſe foreigners who had long baſked in the fur 
ſhine of royalty, were, by his means, badiſhed 
the kingdom. But Godwin did not long furv 
bis reſtoration. He was ſuddenly deprived of de 
faculty of ſpeech as he fat at dinner with the $5 
in which ſtate he continued for three days, and tel 
expired *. | 


On 
— 
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Alfred, in terms reproachſul to the earl, the lauer 


Godwin's death. One is, that he died of an apoplectie fit; 


piece of bread he was about to ſwallow :might br his taff if 


and the other, that while the king was ſpeaking of his brother 


Was any way acceſſary to the deathof that prince, and <a 
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I Pd far ſurpaſſed him in abilities, ſucceeded to all 


„ authority, and proved an equal ſupport to the 
of. 1 80 the Norman intereſt. By his great 
＋ affability and addreſs, he gained the particular 
| | friend{hip of Edward, and both the nobility and 


= eople were firmly attached to his intereſt. 

i 4 A. D: 1054. Peace and tranquillity now pre-, 
vailed in England, but the kingdom of Scotland 

no at was involved in terror and confuſion, owing to 


ban (he ambition of Macbeth, who had driven Mal- 
eth colm from his dominions, and uſurped the ſove- 
know reignty. The unfortunate Malcolm applied to 
a ven Edward for ſupport againſt the tyrant of his coun- 
orig. try ; and that prince, thinking it a duty incumbent 
min on kings to aſſiſt royalty in diſtreſs, ſent 10,000 
dun men, under the command of Siward, earl of 
ern Northumberland, to drive the uſurper from the 
coraly ll throne. Siward, who was one ol the moſt intre- 
plus d pid generals of the age, immediately joined his 
ined u forces to thoſe under the command of Mac- 
s ſton auff, the Scottiſh commander, and marched againſt 
the rebels. A deſperate battle enſued, in which 
Macbeth was totally defeated, and obliged tb 
to Ed. fly to the mountains for ſhelter; and Malcolm 
was re- placed on the Scottiſh throne. Siward, 
ſoon after, paid the debt of nature, and Totti, by 
the intereſt of his brother Harold, was made ear] 


MN, and of Northumberland. FN 
A A. D. 1056. The Welſh had, for ſome time, 
o's mo made frequent inroads into the Engliſh territories, 


and committed the moſt horrid depredations on 
the inhabitants. Alfegar, ſon of the duke of Mer- . 
cia, and brother-in-law to Harold, held a trea- 
a po fonable correſpondence with the inſurgents, and 
oo being found guilty of the crime, was declared 
an out-law, and baniſhed the kingdom. In con- 
kquence of this he immediately repaired to Ire- 
lnd, where he ſoon raiſed a large body of forces, 
ad landing in Wales, joined the army of Griffith, 
prince of that country. Theſe combined troops. 


mitte 
„ Alte 
es, Ani 
nes inn 
| deter 


ould bei icon after defeated a body of Edward's forces, and 
Tagan then marching into Herefordſhire, entered the ca- 
and a pital of that county, maſſacred the inhabitants, 
hods u and reduced the whole city to aſhes. Exaſperated 


Tie ii theſe inhuman proceedings, Edward diſpatched 


Je cou Harold, at the head of a body of forces, to chaſ- 
rd, pro- ile the inſurgents. The abilities of the Engliſh 
had do general ſtruck the invaders with terror: they fled 
actios g into South-Wales, and applied, in the moſt ſub- 
ore that niſlive manner, to Edward for peace. Their re- 
| eſtates. g queſt was accordingly granted, and the tranquil- 
nterccl lty of the country reſtored ; ſoon after which, 
pardon Alfegar, at the interceſſion of Harold, received a 
for SO pardon, and was reſtored to his eſtates and ho- 
thinking nours. 


rey VB A. D. 1057, The greatneſs of Harold's merit, 
ad bis diſtinguiſhed popularity among the people, 
nfluence excited the Jealouſy of Edward, who, having no 
re; 4 Cldren of his own, was deſirous of ſertling the | 
the fun ueceſſion to the crown, in order, if poſſible, to 
bail Bi prevent the horrors of a civil war. To effect this 


j of the le ſent to Hungary for his nephew Edward, the 
] vn of Edmund Ironſide, who accordingly arrived 
n England with his two daughters; but he did 
ut long ſurvive his arrival; and Edgar Atheling, 
de fon of that prince, was too young to ſucceed 
On 0 the government. | 


0, 10. 
| wiſhed 8 Was tho k | 5 F 2 3 | 
ö laft if bf nin: aked by the bread ſticking in his throat. But it 1s the 
nd that r of moſt hiſtorians, that he died of an apoplectic fit, and 
wi is flory was made by the Norman writers in after-times 


| 


| 


EDWARD rr CONFESSOR. : 
n the death of Godwin, his eldeſt ſon Harold, | 


Edward, being thus diſappointed in his deſign; 
turned his thoughts towards his kinſman William 
duke of Normandy, who had ſufficiently efta- 


| bliſhed his repuration for prudence and intrepi- 


dity. Secrecy was abſolutely neceſſary to procure 
ſucceſs, and it was accordingly obſerved with the 
greateſt caution. Edward, in the moſt private 
manner, tranſmitted his deſign to William, who 
received the intelligence with pleaſure, and ea- 
gerly embraced the flattering hopes of adorning 
his brow with the Engliſh diadem. 

A. D. 1058. Some time after this Harold re- 
queſted permiſſion of Edward to make a voyage 
to Normandy, in order to obtain the enlargemenr 
of his brother Ulnoth and his nephew Hacun, 
who had been delivered among the hoſtages for 
the good behaviour of Godwin, but were ſtill in 
confinement at that court. This requeſt was ex- 
ceeding diſagreeable to Edward, who, fearful that 
Harold might diſcover what had paſſed between 
him and the duke, refuſed to give his conſent. 
Harold, however, refolved to take that liberty 
which Edward would not grant, and accordingly 
embarked for Normandy ; but a violent ſtorm 
overtook him in his patlage, and he was driven 
into one of the ports of Picardy, in the govern- 
ment of the count of Ponthieu, who detained him 
priſoner. at his court, and demanded a very exor- 
bitant ſum for his ranſom. In this ſituation he 


wrote a letter to William, who ordered the count 


to ſet him at liberty; in conſequence of which he 
repaired immediately to Rouen, where he was re- 
ceived by the duke with the greateſt marks of 
eſteem. 


William was charmed with the noble qualities 


of his illuſtrious gueſt; and Harold had the ad- 
dreſs to perſuade him that he had undertaken the 


voyage merely from his great regard to the Nor- 


man court, and his ſtrong inclinations to enter 
into ſuch engagements with William, as might 
prove advantageous to their mutual intereſts. In 
conſequence of this William communicated to 
Harold his deſigns upon the crown of England, 
and the ſecret contract between him and Edward 


on that ſubject; at the ſame time, as he was not 


ignorant of Harold's views, gave him to under- 
ſtand that he expected he would reſign his preten- 
ſions. The earl, who had never ſuſpected any 
ſuch colluſion between the king and the duke, 
now found himſelf on the brink of a precipice, 
and that the only method of preventing his de- 


ſtruction was, to diſſemble his ſentiments. He 


therefore, with the greateſt appearance of can- 
dour, acknowledged he had entertained thoughts of 
aſpiring to the crown before the arrival of prince 
Edward from Hungary, but would now readily pro- 
miſe to join his intereſt in behalf of William ; 
and, to cement their friendſhip, propoſed marry- 
ing his daughter. The duke, being highly pleaſed 
with his frank manner of deportment, conſented 
to Ris propoſal, and after Harold had confirmed 
his promiſe by an oath before the ſtates of Nor- 
mandy, he was betrothed to his daughter, who 
was then too young for the conſummation of the 
marriage, 

Both parties now appearing perfectly ſatisfied, 
Harold returned with his hoſtages to England, 
whither he had no ſooner arrived than he took 

B b every 


— * — — 


to degrade the character of a man who had been ſuch an in- 


veterate enemy to their countrymen. 


— I r * 


he valued above his own peace and tranquility, 


PPP 
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every opportunity of encreaſing the national pre- | 
judices againſt the Normans, and of ſtrengthening 
his own party, among the nobles, as the ſureſt 
methods of baffling the duke's deſigns. Edward 
perceived his intentions, but took no pains to 
counteract his projects, having no connexions that 


— 


which he determined, if poſſible, to preſerve 
during the remainder of his days. 
A. D. 1063. A circumſtance now happened | 
greatly in favour of Harold, as it recommended 
him ſtill more to the affections of the people. The 
Welſh had again made inroads on the Engliſh ter- 
ritories, and committed the moſt horrid depreda- 
tions on the inhabitants. Harold marched at the 
head of a body of forces to repel the inſurgents, 
and ſuch was his ſucceſs that he obliged them to 
dethrone their king Griffith, and to become tri- 
butary to England. But the Welſh ſoon after 
reſtored their king; upon which Harold harræſſed, 
marched at the head of his forces, and terrified 
them in ſuch a manner that they ſent him the 
head of Griffith as a token of their ſubmiſſion. 
During theſe tranſactions the Northumbrians, 
being greatly oppreſſed by earl (Totti, the bro- 
ther of Harold,) expelled hin the country, In 
conſequence of this Harold, by the king's com- 
mand, marched to chaſtiſe them. The Northum- 
brians met Harold at Northampton, and convinced 
him that their behaviour had originated not from 
rebellious principles, but thoſe of (ſelf-defence ; 
for that the conduct of their governor. had been ſo 
rapacious as not to be endured. Harold repreſent- 
ed the matter to the king in 1ts genuine light, and 
procured a pardon for the Northumbrians; at- 
ter which Morcar, ſon of the duke of Mercia, 
was appointed their governor.“ This circumſtance 
procured Harold the entire confidence of the peo- 
ple in the north, and greatly contributed to his fu— 
ture advancement, | | | 
A. D. 1065. While Harold was purſuing every 
meaſure for ingratiating himſelf into the affections 
of the people, Edward, who now ſtooped under 


a violent fever, which put an end to his life o 


the weight of age and infirmities, was employing 


a 


his time in acts of devotion. He had, for Come 
years, vowed to undertake a pilgrimage to Rope. 
but not being able to perform it, obtained the 
pope's diſpenſation, on condition of rebuildin, 
the abbey of Weſtminſter, which had been entire} 
deſtroyed by the Danes. f This work engaged 10 
whole attention, and on its being finiſhed, he ſug, 
moned a general council of the nation to confirm 
the charter he had granted to that edifice, . 
this charter he exempted it from all epiſcopal jr. 
diction, ſettled large revenues on it, and granted i 
the privileges of a ſanctuary. He attended, wi 
great devotion, the dedication cf this religioy 
ſtructure, and ſeemed to be re- animated on that 
ſolemn occaſion. But this was the laſt action of 
Edward's reign, He was ſcon after ſeized wit 


the 5th of January, in the 24th year of his reign; 
and his remains, purſuant to his own requeſt, were 
interred in the abbey he had ſo lately conſecrated, 
Though Edward had been married many year, 
yet he never cohabited with his queen, and this 
continence, from whatever caule it proceeded, 
occaſioned him afterwards to be ranked among the 
ſaints, . 
With reſpect to the general character of Edward, unit 
it muſt be acknowledged that he had but few vit. dred 
tues, nor any very atrocious vices. The princi- Nur 
pal among the former was his ſtrict attention to the mitt 
adminiſtration of juſtice. He compiled a body of Bll poſl 
excellent laws, which he collected from thoſe of Bi adv: 
Ethelbert, Ina, and Alfred. This compilation, ener 
though now loſt, was long the object of the peo- Wi river 
ples attention, and the various laws contained in was 
it were ſtrictly obſerved throughout the king- at le 
dom. N 5 the 
Edward the Confeſſor was the firſt monarch wi the! 
touched for the King's Evil. The opinion of hi uud, 
ſanctity procured belief to this cure among tie min 
people; and his ſucceſſors regarded it as a part of Wi :iv 


their power and grandeur to ſupport the ſame op!- amol 


nion. This practice, however, has been long laid ere 
aſide, as it was attended with ridicule in the eyes D 
all men of underſtanding. 5 Nor. 
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Harold ts crowned king of England, | Ads with preat prudence, and is beloved by his ſubjecls. S oppoſed 1 
by William duke of Normandy. Balile of Hajtings. Death of Harold. 


„ AR OLD, by his judicious conduct, 
1066. had ſo effectually gained the affecti- 
ons of the people, that on the death of Edward 
he was immediately declared his ſucceſſor. The 
title of Edgar Atheling, to whom the crown ſhould 
have deſcended, was not even mentioned, much 

leſs the claim of the duke of Normandy, who had, 
indeed, no other title than the intentions of Ed- 
ward in his favour. Harold, therefore, havin 
aſſembled the council, was unanimouſly choſen to 
the ſovereignty, and the day following Edward's 

3 was crowned king by Aldred, aichbiſhop of 

ork. 


— 


5 
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* From this time Toft bore an implacable hatred to his bro- 
ther Harold, and it is recorded that he took the following cruel 
method of ſhewing his reſentment. Going to his brother's 
country-houſe with his attendants, he killed ſome of his do- 
meſtics, cut their bodies into pieces, barre!led them up, and 
icant them as a preſent to Harold, immediately after which 


| 


Was 


he m 

| | | | | King, 
The firſt ſteps taken by Harold after his accel- Wl princ 
ſion was, to purſue ſuch meaſures as were mo coun 
likely to ſecure the affections of his people. I Bio 
accordingly eaſed them of ſevera] oppreſſive tales lon, 
liſtened to their complaints, and diſpenſed juſtice lon 
with an impartial hand. He knew that Ed Wo. 
Atheling was beloved by his people, as the on [Pub] 
remaining heir of their antient kings: he there” Bia: 
fore took him under his immediate protec" WW" fi 
created him earl of Oxford, and cauſed him to a 
educated in ſuch a manner as if he had a fer lor 
intention of his ſucceeding to the crown when be I dare 


ſhould arrive at years of maturity. By theſe fil, nl 
e | 2 dent liam 
[tate 


he fled, with the utmoſt expedition, to Flanders. gel 1 
+ This edifice was taken down by Henry III. who en la 
the preſent magnificent ſtructure (which was fifty years" Deel lng 
Ing) in its ſtead, except that part which was afterwards a 
to it by Henry VII. and called Henry the YIlth's chapel 
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aſures Harold ſecured the affections of the 


wm; Lag, who conſidered him at once as their father 
the ind their king. | | | 
Uno But while Harold was thus employed in ſettling | 
rel he domeſtic tranquillity of the nation, he was in- 
1 his terrupted by his brother Tofti, who having obtain- 
um. ed ſome ſhips and troops from the earl of Flan- 
firm gers, made a deſcent on, and plundered the Ifle of 
by Wight; after which he proceeded to Sandwich, 
url. but hearing that Harold was preparing to march 
ted it againſt him he ſailed northwards, and in his wa 
with villaged the coaſt till he arrived in Lincolnſhire. 
gious Here he landed, and committed the moſt horrid 
| that depredations on the inhabitants; but was met by 
on 0 the joint forces of the earls of Northumberland and | 
with Mercia, when a ſharp battle enſued, in which Tofti: 
fe on Vas defeated, and obliged to retire to his ſhips with. 
eig; conſiderable loſs. _— 
were After this defeat Tofti left the coaſt, and ſailed 
ted, to Norway, where he found Harfagar, the king of 


years, tat country, making preparations for invading 
| this WY 1:.ngland, to which he had been induced by William 
eded, duke of Normandy, who thought it might facili- 
rate his long intended project of attempting the 
conqueſt of Britain. Tofti and Harfagar having 
united their forces, which conſiſted of three hun- 
dred ſhips, ſet ſail for England, and entering the 


indi-. Humber, landed in Yorkſhire, where they com- 


to the WW mitted the moſt violent depredations, and at length 
dy of poſſeſſed themſelves of the city of York. Harold 
ofe of advanced, at the head of an army, againſt the 
lation, enemy, whom he met at Stanford-bridge on the 


river Derwent. A deſperate battle enſued, which 
vas fought with great obſtinacy on both ſides, till 
at length victory declared in favour of Harold, and 
the two leaders, Harfagar and Tofti, fell among 
the lain, But this defeat, though glorious to Ha- 
rad, was attended with fatal conſequences : he loſt 


C Peo- 
ned in 


king- 


ch who 
of hi 


ng tlie many of his braveſt officers and ſoldiers in the | 
part of don, and diſguſted the reſt by refuſing to divide 
1e op!- WW 4nong them the ſpoils taken from the enemy, which 
ng laid be reterved to ſupply the exigencies of the ſtate. | 
cyes o During theſe tranſactions William, duke of 


Normandy, ſent ambaſſadors to Harold, demand- 
ing that he ſhould reſign the crown in his favour, 
and threatening, in caſe of refuſal, that he would 
declare war againſt him. Harold told the ambaſ- 
ladors that the duke had no right to the crown; 
that if he had engaged himſelf in his intereſt by 


Vas determined to ſupport his right againſt all 


oppoſe oppoſition, This anſwer ſo enraged the duke that 
he made immediate preparations for invading the 
kingdom, in which he was greatly aſſiſted by the 
s accel- Wi Princes of the neighbouring ſtates, particularly the 
re molt N count of Bretagne, who ſent him a body of five 
je, He I oufand men under the command of his eldeſt | 
e taxCs, en. But what tended ſtill more to render his de- 


| juſtice en ſucceſsful was, the pope's declaration in his 
t Edgi avour, He ſent him a conſecrated banner, and 
he on BW Pbbliſhed a bull, declaring the juſtice of his cauſe, 
e ther- nd animating all the Chriſtian powers to aſſiſt him 
ptectio n his attempt on the Engliſh throne. In conſe- 
m to b. I gvence of this Harold was declared a perjured 
\ ſerio E uorper, and every perſon excommunicated who 
when be — to oppoſe the armies of Normandy. But 
jefe pu- l the great ſuppprt of war was wanted, Wil- 


; | , 
cen lam was poſſeſſed of very little treaſure, and the. 


am abſolutely refuſed ro grant the prodigious 
MS he required. The wealth of individuals, how- 


ho eredicd W lupplied what the ſtates had refuſed, and Wil- 
s in bull. ae ſoon enabled to collect a fleet of three 
10 "and fail, and an army of forty thouſand men, 


an Oath, it was extorted from him, and that he 
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a force which he imagined ſaficient to enable him 
to effect his intended purpoles. 


With this powerful armament William ſer fail 
from Normandy, and on the 29th of September 


landed, without oppoſition, at Pevenley in Suflex. 
The duke himſelf, as he leaped on ſhore, hap- 


| pened to fall; upon which, fearful that his troops 


might think it a bad omen, he graſped a hand- 


| ful of the ſoil, and riſing With great agility, and ex- 
tending his arm, called out, Thus I take poſ- 


ſeſſion of the country.” Having refreſhed his troops, 
he ſent back his fleet to Normandy, to convince 


| his. followers that they had no hope bit conqueſt, 
and then proceeded by the ſea fide to Haſtings, 
where he erected a fort, and publiſhed a manifeſto, 
declaring the motives by which he had been in- 


guced to engage in the expedition. | 


As ſoon as it was known that the Normans had 


landed, a general alarm took place throughout the 
kingdom. Forces were immediately raiſcd to join 
the army of Harold, who was then at York, and 
who immediately hattened with all expedition to 
London, Immediately on his arrival a council of 


war was called, when ſcveral of Harold's officers 


were for deferring a battle, alledging, that if he 
acted only on the defenſive, as the winter was ap- 


proaching, the enemy would, in all probability, be 


ſoon reduced to the neceſſity of leaving the king- 


dom. But Harold was deaf to all advice, and a 


reſolution was taken to engage the Norman army. 


In conſequence of this Gyrth, the king's youngeſt 
brother, a nobleman poſſeſſed of great courage and 
wiſdom, endeavoured to diſſuade Harold from the 


reſolution of expoſing his perſon in battle. Let 
us not, ſaid he, venture upon one chance of war 
the liberties of England, the properties of Eng- 
liſnmen, and the fortunes of our families. Re- 
ſerve yourſelf for better times. While you ate 
ſafe, the enemy can never be ſaid to conquer; but 
on your perſon the fate of our country depends. 
Leave me to fight with the Norman; and J will 
take care to diſcharge the duty of a brother, a ge- 
neral, and a ſubje&, If I ſucceed ut is in a good 
cauſe: if I fall, it is with a quiet conſcience ; 
while, in either caſe, you will ſurvive to reap the 
glory, or to repair the misfortune.” But Haro d 
was inflexible to this advice: he determined to 
give the enemy battle in perſon, and riſk his crowa 
on the fortune of a ſingle day. 85 
In conſequence of this reſolution Harold march- 


| ed, at the head of his forces, within ſight of the 


Norman army, when William, having poſted him- 
{elf on an advantageous ſpot, ſent a meſſenger to 
Harold, offering to decide the conteſt by ſingle 
combat, that it might ſpare the effuſion of much 
blood : but this challenge Harold refuſed, telling 


the meſſenger that he would leave the event to 


the God of armies. 
All negotiations were now at an end, and the 


hour was approaching which was to put a final pe- 


riod to the diſpute between the two powerful ar- 
mies. The night preceding the battle was ſpent 
in a very different manner by the contending par- 
ties. The Normans paſſed it in prayer; but the 
Engliſh in riot and diſſipation. The dawn, hows 
ever, put a period to” their reſpective excrciles, 
and both armies prepared for battle. 


The fight began with equal fury and bravery on 


each ſide; but the Engliſh ſoon obliged the enemy 
to retire. The Normans, however, returned to the 
charge, and were again driven back by the Engliſh. 
The battle continued the whole day, and victory, 
more than once, ſeemed to declare in favour of 

| Harold. 


J 
{ | 
5 
3 


him. William, perceiving his danger, had re- 


hh 


Vill, therefore, be neceſſary, in this place, to give 


ſtance was ſufficient to ſet it aſide. All affairs of 
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Harold. The abilities of the two ar nat] 
and the valour of their troops, were equal, Liberty 
animated the Engliſh ; glory, blended with def- 


air, the Normans, The former knew, 'that every 
thing they held dear depended on their valour: 
the latter, that a retreat was impoſſible. William 
flew from rank to rank, from ſquadron to ſqua- 
s by his words, and en- 


dron, animating his 2 
| example. Harold, with 
equal ſpirit, and with ſuperior, ſucceſs, oppoſed 


couraging them by his 


* 


courſe to a ſtratagem which was attended with ſuc- 


ceſs: he ordered his men to make a haſty retreat, 
which drawing the Engliſh from their ranks, he 


ſuddenly faced about, and returning to the charge 
with freſh fury, repulſed the purſuers, with great 
ſlaughter. The Engliſh, however, regained the 


advantageous ground they had quitted, and again | 


bid defiance to the attacks of the enemy. At 
laſt Harold and his two brothers were ſlain at the 
head of their forces, and the ſoldiers having loſt 
their leaders, fled from the field of battle. Above 
ſixty thouſand of the Engliſh fell in this dreadful 
conteſt; and William purchaſed the victory with 
the loſs of fifteen thouſand of his beſt troops. 
Thus was gained by William duke of Norman- 
dy the great and deciſive victory of Haſtings, after 
a battle which was fought from morning till ſun- 
ſet. The next day the Normans buried their dead 


on the field of battle, and permitted the Engliſh | 


peaſants to do the like by their deceaſed country- 
men. The bodies of Harold and his two brothers 
were found, and ſent to their mother, who cauſed 
them to be interred in the abbey at Waltham, which 
had been founded by Harold. | 


The Norman writers have traduced the character | 
of Harold, in order to render that of the 'conque- 


ror more ſplendid, a circumſtance which too often 
attends a change of fortune, - But it muſt be ac- 
knowledged that he was a prince poſſeſſed of many 


virtues. He was humane, generous, affable and 


* 
_ — 


Boox y. 
intrepid; he was a champion for freedom, and fe 
in its defence. In ſhort, if we except che injury he 
did to Edgar Atheling, in excluding that Young 
prince from the throne of his anceitors, his charad, 
js without blemiſn; and from his general condud 


| while he reigned he appears to have been i 


all reſpects well qualified to wield the ſcepter wi 


reputation to himſelf, and happineſs to his people. 


_ Harold, by his firſt wife had three ſons, namch, 
Edmund, Godwin and Magnus, who, on the deat 
pf their father, immediately fled to Ireland, By 
is ſecond wife he had a ſon named Wolf, whom 
William Rufus afterwards knighted. 

The death of Harold put a period to the An. 
glo-Saxon government, after it had continued 
above ſix hundred years, from its commencemen; 
in the perſon of Hengiſt, the firſt king of Kent, 


Remarkable occurrences between the death of 
ALFRED the Great, and that of Harold II. 


907 A-ſevere froſt in England, when moſt of the rivers wer 
paſiable on the ice for two months. | 

918 Continual rain in Scotland for five months, | 

936 A great inundation of the river Thames, | 

943 A violent ftorm happened in London, which deſtruyed up. 

wWouards of 1500 houſes. x 

946 The firſt ſet of tuneable bells ſet up at Croyland Abbey 
in Lincolnſhire. | 

947 Theft made death by the laws of the lan. 

951 The town of Southampton nearly deſtroyed by a ſtorm, 

953 A plague in Scotland, which carried off 40, ooo perſons, 

964 St. Paul's cathedral deſtroyed by fire. 


973 An inundation of the Thames, which did conſiderable das 


| mage. 155 1 | 
974 A —.— famine in England, and another three years after, 
980 * city of London nearly deſtroyed by an accidenul 
| ; 1 
987 A ſharp froſt began Dec. 22, which laſted 120 days. 
989 A bloody flux in England, which carried off great nun- 
bers of the inhabitants. | 2 
991 The firſt land-tax in England. | 
1005 A prodigious inundation of the ſea on the Engliſh coal 
which demoliſhed many ſea- port towns, 
1024 Muſical notes invented. a 


1050 The Great Seal firlt uſed in England. , 


* 


5 


N the death of Harold (the laſt of the An- 
glo-Saxon kings) the throne was filled by a 
ſtranger ; and new laws, new cuſtoms, and even 
a ncw conſtitution, were introduced, inſtead ot 
thoſe which had been obſerved by the Saxons. It 


the reader ſome account of the government, man- 
ners, laws, &c. of thoſe people. | 

The Saxons. had no idea of a deſpotic power: 
liberty was their darling object, and they conſi- 


dered a king only as a more diſtinguiſhed citizen, 


bound by the ſame laws, and ſubject to the ſame 
cuſtoms, as themſelves. They had no eſtabliſhed 
rule with regard to the right of ſucceſſion to the 
crown: the children, indeed, often ſucceeded their 
father in the ſeat of power; but a ſmall circum- 


moment, eccleſiaſtical or civil, were propoſed in 
the general aſſembly of the nation, called Wit- 
tenagemot.; and without the conſent of the body, 
no laws were binding on the ſubject. The biſhops, 
abbots, and aldermen, or governors of provinces 
(called earls after the Daniſh invaſion) formed a 
part of this national council; but whether the re- 
pteſentatives of boroughs, or the more wealthy 


— 


%. nnen 
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Containing a cnociſe View of the political government of the 
| Laws, &c. 


— 


ing the ſlave of their antagoniſt. They were ® 
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Saxons, their Manners, Cuioni 


citizens, compoſed the other, cannot be aſcei- 
tained, | 

The Saxons were divided into three claſſes, vi. 
nobles, freemen, and ſlaves. The nobles chiefly 
reſided on their own eſtates, and were at great ex- 
pence in maintaining hoſpitality. The greater pal 
of the freemen were their farmers, whoſe buſinel 
was chiefly confined to agriculture ;z and the flaves 
were employed in domeſtic occupations. _ 

With reſpe& to the manners of the Saxon» 
they were, like thoſe of mankind in genera, 
blended with virtue and vice. They were valiant 
and generous, but at the ſame: time intempera® 
and riotous ; nor did they deem drunkennels dil- 
graceful, Their attachment to gaming was 4% 
great, that many, after having gamed away then 
property, and even wives and children, would ſtake 
their own freedom, and run the chance of becom 


dicted to ſudden ſtarts of paſſion, and as ſudde! 
fits of generoſity, and from the ſallies of 199 
would make haſty tranſitions to the melting 
humanity, They were large in ſtature, robu 

conſtitution, intrepid in danger, active in emet 


gency, and inured to fatigue; but they were 7 
ticulal 
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CHAP. I. 


— 


e 5 his ſervice was expired. 8 5 WT Ho 
Before the reign of Edmund I. death was never || With reſpe& to learning it was at a very low ebb 
jallicted by the Anglo-Saxon laws, crimes of every during the time of the . Saxons. Alfred, indeed, 
kind being compenſated with pecuniary fines... A || exerted himſelf nobly in defence of literature, as 
price was fixed on the head of each perſon ac- || did alſo his ſucceſſor Edward the Elder, the firſt 
cording to his rank, even that of the king was not ex- of whom founded the univerſity at Oxford, and 
cepted. The price of wounds, and the loſs of || the latter that of Cambridge. But their labours 
members was fixed; and was always proportioned || were not ſufficient to complete their noble deſigns. 
to the ſize and danger of the former, and the uſe of || The ravages of the Danes ' deſtroyed the lovely 
che latter. 8 e branch which Alfred and his ſon had planted, and 


by force of arms. 


The Anglo-Saxons had various methods of 


| Tpread over the whole kingdom a blacker cloud 
trial; but that by juries was the moſt prevalent. | | j | 


than before. 


— 


by witneſſes, recourſe was had to the moſt ridi- learning was Bede, or Beda, an Engliſh monk. 
culous methods, equally calculated to puniſh the || He wrote ſeveral books on theology; but his chief 


bat, and the. trial of fire or water; which were || genius and aſſiduity that might, in a more enlight- 
called ordeal. - The celebrated Monteſquieu, in || ened age, have led to diſcoveries. of the moſt im- 
ſpeaking of theſe ſuperſtitious practices, very juſtly || portant nature. „„ Fe Eon 
obſerves, that © our anceſtors reſted the honour The moſt Jearned man of his time after. Bede 
the fortune, and the lives of citizens, on circum- || was Aſſer Menevenſis, biſhop of St. David's in 
ſtances which depended leſs on reaſon than chance; || the reign of Alfred, whom he greatly aſſiſted in 
and frequently made uſe of proofs that could not || his ſtudies. He wrote ſeveral hiſtorical books, 
convict, and which had no manner of connection one of which is ſtill extant, and entituled, * An- 
either with innocence or guilt. How many evils || nales Rerum Geſtarum Afredi Magni.“ Three 
has the culture of reaſon removed, and how many || editions of this work have been publiſhed ; one 
benefits has it procured to mankind !” | by archbiſhop Parker, another by Camden, and a 
The military ſtrength of the nation conſiſted in || third by Wiſe. 3 
the militia. Every freeman was under an indiſ- || St. Dunſtan is ſaid to have been a good muſician, 
penile neceſſity of arming in defence of the ſtate : || painter and graver; but he has no title to be con- 


he marched to battle under the ſtandard of his || lidered as a man of learning. 


— * 4 2 Ac. 
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From the Norman Conqueſt to the Death of King Stephen. 
e G 4 e 

WILLIAM ſurnamed the CoNQUEROR. 


Nor mandy. Diſcontents of the Engliſh. Their inſurrectionsn. Return of William. New inſurrections. 
Introdu#ion of the feudal law. Innovation on eccleſiaſtical government. Inſurrection of the Norman barons. 
Revolt of prince Robert, Battle of Gerberoy. William and his fon Robert ate reconciled. Doomſday book. 
William ſelxes his brother Odo, and puts him in confinement. Makes a new foreſt in Hamphtre. Engages 
n a war with France. His acath and haracler. FR: f | 


A. D 


1066. the utmoſt conſternation. Ha- which was 


lain, and his children had made their eſcape into || they immediately delivered up the fortreſs on terms 
Ircland, Edgar Atheling, though beloved by the || of capitulation. 

people, as the deſcendant of their antient kings, Having left a ſtrong garriſon in the caſtle, Wil- 
1d neither inclination to take, or capacity to || liam marched at the head of his victorious army 
Wide, the helm of government. The archbiſhop |] towards London; and the nearer he approached, 
i Canterbury, indeed placed him on the throne, || the greater was the confuſion of the Engliſh. No 


bination among aà terrified and divided people. || any general choſen to head the troops againſt him. 
eme was oppoſed; and every meaſure which, to heal the diviſions, and ſtimulate the people to 


[ded to promote unanimity, and beffle the defi courage and unanimity, laboured to increaſe the 
diſorder. Moſt of the. dignified eceleſiaſtics were 


V4 


he Conqyeror, was rendered abortive: 


ring this perplexed ſtate of affairs among the || Normans, and therefore juſtified an enterprize 
a the victorious William was taking mea- || which was undertaken by papal authority. The 
„ lor renewing the advantage he had already || friends to the conſtitution of England perceived 
"ned, and obtaining that crown, to Which oy” it was now too late to ſupport the fallen ſtate of 


' No. 10. their 


ticularly cruel. to thoſe whom they made captives | lord, and was not to leave the army till the time of 


However, where the crime could not be proved Before Alfred the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſon for 


innocent or the guilty. - Theſe were, ſingle com- work is an eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, which diſplays a 


Cas/equences of the battle of Haſtings. ' Submiſſion of the Hugliſb. William is crowned king. Coes over o 


H E fatal iſſue of the battle of |] had long aſpired. Having refreſhed his troops he 
Haitings threw the Engliſh into || left 1 and marched to Dover, the caſtle of 

ull of ſoldiers, who had fled thither after 

rold with his two brothers, were || the battle; but fo great was their conſternation that 


ind nobly exerted himſelf to reſtore order and ſub- plan was formed for oppoſing his march, nor was 


zut his attempts were fruitleſs: every ſalutary || The clergy, inſtead of exerciſing their authority 


-— 
T7 


their country; that oppoſition would only tend to 


repaired ro the Norman camp, and entreated him | 


\ univerſal acclamations of the people.“ 


after his coronation was, to poſſeſs himſelf of 


Charities to the monaſteries, ſent preſents to the 
 ehurches of France, Aquitain, and Burgundy, 


| monaſtery in the field were Harold was lain. 
The church was dedicated to St. Martin, and the 


Edward the Confeſſor were confirmed. He affected 


king ſeized on all the eſtates of thoſe who had 
joined Harold againſt him, and gave them to the 
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exaſperate the conqueror, and forge heavier chains 
for a brave and warlike people. They therefore | 
determined to ſubmit to William, and ſheath the 
ſword which threatened deſtruction to their country. | 
Accordingly, the primate, the nobility, the prin- 
cipal citizens, and even Edgar Atheling himſelt, 


to accept a crown which his great abilities had 
rendered him worthy of enjoying. In conſequence | 
of this, Chriſtmas-day was fixed for his coronation, 
which was accordingly performed at Weſtminſter- 
abbey by Aldred, archbiſhop of Vork, amidſt the 

A. D. 1067. The firſt ſtep taken by William 
the treaſures which had been amaſſed by Harold, 
and were then depoſited at Wincheſter, with 
theſe he gave rewards to his followers, diſtributed 


where maſſes had been ſaid for the ſucceſs of his 
expedition, and remitted large ſums to the pope, 
with coſtly preſents to the church of St. Peter, at 
Rome. He likewiſe (in order to conciliate the 
affections of the Engliſh) erected a church and 


abbey, which was filled with Benedictine monks, 
and exempted from epiſcopal juriſdiction, was 
called Battle-abbey. He granted the citizens of 
London a new charter,: by which all the privileges 
and immunities that city enjoyed in the reign of 


to treat the Engliſh nobility with diſtinguiſhed 
reſpect, and not only careſſed Edgar Atheling in 
a particular manner, but granted him large eſtates, 
and confirmed to him the title of earl of Oxford, 
which had been conferred on him by Edward the 


From theſe acts of kindneſs the Engliſh flattered 
themſelves with a long ſeries of domeſtic tranquil- 
lity under a wiſe and impartial ſovereign. But 
they were ſoon convinced of their miſtake. The 


Norman officers, He erected fortreſſes in various 
parts of the kingdom, and filled them with foreign 
troops. He diſarmed the people, and broke up the 
militia, Theſe meaſures were very diſagreeable 
to the Engliſh, who.now perceived that William 
acted rather as a conqueror than a king; and that 
he appeared to wiſh that power, rather than the | 
affections of his ſubjects, might be the ſupport of 
his crown. 3 
Having taking theſe neceſſary precautions for the 
internal ſafety of the kingdom, William deter- 
mined to gratify his love of ſtate and magnificence, 
by viſiting his native country, where he doubted 
not of being welcomed with ſignal marks of con- 
gratulation by the neighbouring princes. Ac- 
cordingly, having appointed his brother Odo 
(biſhop of Baycaux) and his couſin William Fitz- 
Oſborne (whom he had created earl of Arundel and 
Hertford) to the joint government of the king- 


— . 2 


— 


* During the ceremony a tumult enſued, which had liked to 
have produced very fatal conſequences, | he abbey was ſur- 
rounded with a body of Norman ſoldiers, who hearing a con- 
fuſed noiſe within, imagined it aroſe from tumult and diſorder, 
and that the life of their duke was in danger. Fired at what 
they conſidered as a pertidious ſtratagem ot the Engliſh, without 


1 


ſubjects to rebellion. 


1 


Conkeſſor. 


Feſcamp, where he was viſited by Rodolph, uncle 


logne, who ſoon after landed a body of forces 


* 


had only an „r 


Boox yl. 


dom, he ſet fail for Normandy, accompanied by 
ſuch of the Engliſh nobles, as he ſuſpe&ed might 
take advantage of his abſence, and foment his ney 
On his arrival in Nor. 
mandy he took up his reſidence in the abbey of 


to the king of France, and a great number of the 
principal perſons in Normandy and the adjoining 
provinces, all of whom congratulated him on hi; 
acceſſion to the throne of England. 

But while William was. receiving theſe honours 
in Normandy, all the precautions he had taken t 
ſecure the tranquillity of England were fruſtrated. 
Odo and Fitz-Oſborne exerciſed the power inveſted 
in them with ſuch intolerable. oppreſſion and rap. 
city as juſtly provoked the general indignation of 
the people, and urged them to take up arms in 
vindication of their violated rights. The people of 
Kent, after repeated remonſtrances to Odo, ſup. 
plicated the aſſiſtance of Euſtace count of Bou- 


in the neighbourhood of Dover, which effecting 
a junction with the Kentiſhmen, they made an at- 
tack upon the garriſon of that place during the 
abſence of the g6vernor., But the Normans being 
timely apprized of the intended aſſault, had the 
fort put in a ſtate of defence, and the affailant 
were repulſed. with great flaughter. Euſtace' 
nephew was taken priſoner, and the count himſelf 
with a few of his followers, narrowly eſcaped. 

Though the Engliſh failed in this attempt, yet 
it was far from diſpiriting their countrymen, who 
broke out into open rebellion in various parts of the 
kingdom. They even formed a ſcheme for mal- 
ſacreing all the Normans, which, in all probability, 
might have taken place, had it not been for the ſud- 
den and unexpected arrival of William from Not 
mandy, who had, no doubt, received private infor- 
mation of the intended conſpiracy. 

But though William's return allayed the ftorm 
that had been raiſed in his abſence, yet it gait 
ſuch a diſguſt to the Engliſh, that he determined 
to curb their turbulent ſpirit by oppreſſion, i 
cloſely rivet the chains of ſlavery, which before It 

to fit on, and in future t0 
rule them with a rod of iron. 

A. D. 1068. The firſt inſtance William gait 
of his intention to rule by arbitrary power #3 
manifeſted in his reviving the tax called Danegel, 
which had been abrogated by Edward the Cor 
feſſor. Aldred, archbiſhop of York, who hal 
hitherto ſtrenuouſly ſupported all the meaſures o 
William, exerted his utmoſt endeavours to ſupprel 
this reſolution. To effect this he had recourſe 0 
| perſuaſions and remonſtrances; but finding all es- 
deavours fruitleſs, he not only abandoned the interc 
of William, but anathematized him and all his fr 
mily. This, however, had no effect upon Willa 
he defied the eccleſiaſtical as well as the temps 
power, and levied the tax with the utmoſt rigov!- 

T his violent and arbitrary proceeding occabion 
inſurrections in various parts of the king, 
The people of Exeter refuſed to take the oath 
allegiance, or to admit a Norman garriſon. ” 
conſequence of this William marched with a , 


— — 1 : 4 ; . 
. . 


to the adjacent houſes, and aſſaulted the populace with " 
| utmoſt fury, The alarm ſpread with amazing rapi0 * 
deſpair was viſible in evety countenance; but as 1000 * | 
new king was able to paſs through the crowd, he 458 
among his troops, and at length, wich great difficult) fupp” 
the outrage, _ : | 


al 


E 


eſel 


giving themſelves the leaſt time for examination, they ſet fire 


cur. I. 
of forces to Exeter, and made the neceſſary prepa- 


k rations for reducing them to obedience by force of 
ut ms; but the inhabitants implored and received 
_ irdon ; on which William built a caſtle in the city, 
o. and placed in it a large body of his Norman troops. 
" But this inſurrection was trifling compared with 
Cle thoſe with took place in the north, where Edwin 
the and Morcar (earls of Northumberland and Mer- 
15 cia) combined with Sweyn, king of Denmark, 
0 Malcolm, king of Scotland, and Blethwin, prince 
of North Wales, to make one vigorous effort for | 
Wa the recovery of their ancient liberty. William, 
* however, marching againſt them with a numerous 
ſhes army, diſconcerted their ſcheme, but pardoned the 
7 Moen on their ſubmiſſion, He ſoon after con- 
* cluded a peace with the king of Scotland, which 
* deprived the other parties of any future aſſiſtance 


from that quarter. When we ſay the inſurgents 


. were pardoned, it muſt. be underſtood only the 
80. leaders of the different parties; for many who were 
ore kes guilty, were ſeverely puniſhed, and ſome, who 
Aing had no concern in the inſurrection, were impriſoned. 
1 Morcar, and ſome other noblemen, retired to 
de Scotland, and perſuaded prince Edgar, with his mo- 


all received with the greateſt reſpect by the Scottiſh 
king, who was ſoon after married to Margaret, the 
eldeſt ſiſter of Edgar. l 
A. D. 1070-2. Having reduced the inſurgents, 
and erected caſtles in different parts of the kingdom, 
William reſolved to introduce thoſe innovations he 


Ulantz 
ſtaces 
imſell 
| 

x, yet 
„ Who 
of the 


- mal. Com. He confiſcated the eſtates of the Engliſh 


nobility, and gave them to the Normans and other 


wn. foreigners, who had aſſiſted him in the conqueſt 
Nd dhe country; by which means the moſt antient | 
infor- d opulent families were reduced to indigence, 


ind pined for want on the very eſtates which had 
deſcended to them through a long line of illuſtrious 
anceſtors, He likewiſe introduced the feudal. po- 
lip, which had been long eſtabliſhed in France and 
Normandy. - He divided the kingdom into ſeven 
hundred baronies, which he beſtowed on his parti- 
cular friends, no Engliſhman being ſuffered to en- 


\ ſtorm 
t gave 
rmined 
jon, {0 
fore he 
1ture {0 


from theſe arbitrary proceedings; he put the church 


i 
3 lands on the fame eſtabliſhment with others, and 
anegel obliged the ecclefiaſtics to furniſh their proportion 
e Cot of men for the wars, though the Saxon churches 
ho hal had exempted them from all military ſervice. The 
ores d Monks were compelled t ſupply his troops, which 
ſoppreh be quartered on the monaſteries, with proviſions. 
jy He depoſed many Engliſh abb ts and biſhops, and 
> all en- pointed foreigners to ſupply their places: in par- 
> intercſ ticular, Lanfranc, an Italian, was d to the 
11 his fr ire of Canterbury. Thomas, a canon of Bayeaux, |. 


Vas created archbiſhop of York, and the ſee of Win- 


illiam, 
Wi cheſter was filled up by one af his own chaplains. 


tempor 


190UT- Sar: 
cab ene riches than extending his power. Being in- 
cingdon. med that many perſons had lodged their plate, 
e oath o ene y, and other valuables, in the monaſteries, he 
"fon, 1M >< orders that thoſe places ſhould be ſearched, 
a bod Vhen his emiſſaries, being properly inſtructed, not 
d ay ſeized upon what had been concealed, but 
ſo took away the church plate, and even ſtripped 


— the arines of their offerings. 

« wit # Rl. Engliſh now felt the chains of flavery, 
pidiry 5, ich had, for ſome time, been forging for them. 
ſoon # 1 1 were frightened into paſſive obedience, 
8 ef "© others formed the noble reſolution of ſhaking 


ther and ſiſters, to accompany them. They were 


thought neceſſary to ſupport that deſpotic power 
by which he was determined to govern the king- 


joy that honour. Nor were the clergy exempted | 


Nor did William ſhew a leſs deſire of accumu- 
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cordingly many of the latter retired to the iſle of 


Ely, and ſer at defiance all the power of William. 
Among theſe was the brave Hereward de Wake, 
reputed the greateſt warrior of his age. He was 
choſen captain of this reſolute band, and bravely 
exerted the great talents he poſſeſſed. As ſoon as 
William was informed of this oppoſition, he im- 
mediately marched at the head of a body of forces 
to chaſtiſe the inſurgents. But it was no eaſy taſk 
to drive them from their retreat, He attacked the 
iſland ſeveral times without ſucceſs, and was at 
length obliged to turn the ſiege into a blockade. 
This, however, not anſwering his wiſhes, he had 
recourſe to ſtratagem, and effected by art what he 
found exceeded his abilities to perform by force. 
Knowing that the monaſtery of Ely had very large - 


he ſeized them, and after poſſeſſing himſelf of their 
moſt valuable effects, gave the lands to his ſoldiers. 


| Alarmed for their eſtates, the monks offered to be- 


tray the iſland, and pay him a thouſand marks, pra- 
vided he would reſtore to the convent the lands he 
had ſeized, William readily embraced the offer, 


royal army. The gallant Hereward, finding him- 
ſelf betrayed, cut his way through the Norman 
troops ſword in hand ; but the reſt were obliged to 
ſurrender at diſcretion, and great numbers of them 


| were made priſoners, among whom was Morcar, 
| earl of Northumberland. 


During theſe tranſactions, Malcolm king of Scot- 
land, made an irruption into the northern provinces; 
in conſequence of which William, having quieted 


glad to make peace, and to pay the uſual homage 
to the Engliſh crown. By one of the articles of 
the treaty Edgar Atheling was to return to England, 
and renounce all right to the crown on receiving a 
ſufficient maintenance from the Conqueror. 

A. D. 1073. William having thus reduced the 


the Scottiſh monarch, it might have been expected 
that he would have enjoyed ſome reſpite from the 
toils of war. But the alarms of invaſion were not 
yet over. Philip, king of France, either jealous 
of William's growing power, or hoping that the 
unſettled ſtate of his affairs in England would pre- 
vent him aſſiſting his ſubjects on the continent, at- 
tacked the duchy of Normandy, and made himſelf 
maſter of the city of Mans, the capital of the pro- 
vince of Maine. Alarmed at this unexpected at- 


tack, William paſſed over to the continent at the 
head of an Engliſh army, who, on their arrival, 


were joined by ſome troops levied in Normandy. 
He immediately attacked the invaders, recovered 
the territories they had taken, and obliged Philip 
to make peace with him on his own terms. 

A. D. 1074. But while William was endeavour- 
ing to eſtabliſh peace in his Norman dominions, he 
received advice that freſh troubles were excited in 
England, by perſons whom he little ſuſpected of 
diſaffection. Several of the Norman barons, who 
had engaged with him in the conqueſt of England 
and were enriched by the wealth he had beſtowed 
upon them, determined no longer to ſubmit to 
his imperious ſway, Robert, the youngeſt ſon of 
William Fitz-Oſborne, earl of Hereford, had, a 
little before the king's departure for Normandy, 
applied to William for permiſſion to marry his 
ſiſter to Ralph de Gauder, earl of Norfalk, and re- 


their chains, or periſhing in the attempt. Ac- 


ceived a peremptory denial, Enraged at this re- 


poſſeſſions that lay out of the bounds of the iſland, 


and Thurſton the abbot opened a paſſage to the 


the diſturbances in the Iſle of Ely, marched with his 
forces into the north; but on his approach Mal- 
colm retired, and William following him, he was 


Engliſh to ſubjection, and concluded a peace with 


fuſal 
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Norman, 


raſh an action. 


ſecret was diſcovered. 


their chief confidence. 


fuſal, it was reſolved to ſolemnize the marriage 


during the king's abſence, and the ceremony was | 


accordingly performed with' the greateſt magnifi- 
cence. The imperious behaviour of William na- 
turally became the ſubject of converſation, the moſt 
bitter reflections were made on his tyrannical go- 
vernment, and they unanimouſly came to the re- 


. ſolution of no longer ſubmitting” to his arbitrary 
_ adminiſtration. - They accuſed him of uſing every 


ſpecies of tyranny over the Engliſh, who, they ſaid, 


were unjuſtly ſubjected to the arbitrary nod of an 


ufurper.. Earl Waltheof, one of the greateſt war- 
riors of the age, was the only Engliſhman” who 
retained any power. He had ſome time before 
married Judith, the king's niece, and was created 
earl of Northumberland for his valour. This brave 


ſoldier was one of the gueſts, and joined with the 


reſt in the conſpiracy. to dethrone William; but 
fearful of their own power, it. was agreed to ſolicit 
the aſſiſtance of Sweyn, king of Denmark, whom 
they knew to be a profeſſed enemy to the imperious 

This plan was laid, and agreed to by Waltheof, 
at the time the company were in their height of 
jollity, and when their was no time for reflecting 
on the conſequences that were likely to attend ſo 
But cool reflection ſoon convinced 
Waltheof that the conſpiracy was at once 1dle and 
unjuſt. Remorſe ſucceeded, and he informed Lan- 
franc, archbiſhop of Canterbury of the whole de- 
ſign. The prelate perſuaded him immediately to 


croſs the ſeas, and reveal all he knew to William. 


Waltheof followed the advice of the archbiſhop ; 
but unfortunately for him he had alſo revealed the 
{ſecret to his wife, Who (baving previouſly placed 
her affections on another perſon) ſent an expreſs to 
William, and uſed all her art to incenſe him againſt 


her huſband. Waltheof, however, met with a gra- | 


cious reception from William, and flattered him- 
{cif he had nothing to fear. The diſappearance 


of Waltheof alarmed the conſpirators, and ſome 


ſteps taken by the regency convinced them that the 
In conſequence of this they 
immediately flew to arms, without waiting the 
arrival of the Danes, on whole aſſiſtance they placed 
But all their efforts were 
fruitleſs : they were defeated wherever they went ; 
ſo that when William landed in England he found 
the conſpiracy entirely ſuppreſſed. 

Immediately on the arrival of William, a par- 
hament was-ſummoned at Weſtminſter, where the 
caſe of thoſe concerned in the late rebellion came 
under conſideration, and they were proceeded a- 
gainſt with the utmoſt ſeverity. Some of inferior 


rank, were puniſhed with the loſs of their eyes, and 


others with that of their feet or hands. Earl 
Waltheof, notwithſtanding the proof of fidelity 
which he had given in diſcovering the plot, was 
tried for being an accornplice, and, upon the in- 
formation of his own wife, ſentenced to loſe his head. 
Lanfranc exerted all his intereſt to fave him; but 
William was inflexible; he was determined to 
quench even the ſmalleſt ember of rebellion with 
blood, and accordingly Waltheof was beheaded 
at Wincheſter on. the 29th of April 1075, Thus 


fell the laſt Engliſhman who had enjoyed any con- | 


{iderable degree of power in the nation after the con- 
queſt, His infamous wife did not long enjoy her 
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| 


|| daining to be 1ngloriouſly ſhut up within the walls 


or obeying any commands from Rome, without his 


to wait till his deceaſe.” 


battle. The conteſt was very ſharp and for ſome 


* 


Boox V 
VII. requiring him to do homage for the kingdom 
of England, and demanding the payment of Peter: 
pence, which the liberality of the Saxon princs 
had conſtantly ſent to Rome; but without evg 
intending to render the cuſtom binding to the; 
ſucceſſors, or conſidering it as a mark of ſubmiſi 
to the holy ſee. William, however, was not 10 
be terrified at the unreaſonable demands of. the | 
pontiff. He told the ambaſſadors that the money 
ſhould be ſent as ſoon as it could be colle&eg. 
but, in the moſt peremptory terms, abſolutely re. 
fuſed to pay him homage. And, to convince the 
pope that he was in earneſt, and deſpiſed his power 
he ſoon after publiſhed an edict, prohibiting hi; 
ſubjects from acknowledging his ſuperior authority 


permiſſion, | . 
A. D. 1077, While the nation appeared to be 
in a tolerable ſtate of tranquillity, William met 
with freſh diſturbances from a quarter he little 
expected. His eldeſt fon Robert, who was 1 
prince of an enterprizing diſpoſition, determined ty 
obtain that power to which he thought himſelf 
juſtly entitled. William had promiſed, before the 
peers of France, that as ſoon as he was ſettled on 
the Engliſh throne, his eldeſt ſon Robert ſhould be 
left in poſſeſſion of Normandy. Philip, king of 
France, deſirous of creating -diſſentions in the fi- 
mily of William, inſtigated Robert to demand the 
poſſeſſion of his patrimony. Robert, fired with 
what he conſidered as an injury, laid his claim be- 
fore his father, and urged it with ſome warmth; 
upon which William was highly offended, and {ent 
him for. anſwer, © that he was never accuſtomed to 
ſtrip till he went to bed, and that therefore he ought 


This peremptory anſwer ſo irritated Robert that 
he determined if poſſible to make himſelf maſter 
of Normandy by force of arms, and according) 
raiſed a powerful body of troops to effect his de- 
ſign. As ſoon as William was apprized of thi 
he went over to Normandy with an Engliſh army, 
and compelled Robert and his followers to take re- 
fuge in the caſtle of Gerberoy, which the Frenci 
monarch had provided for their reception in caſe 0: 
neceſſity. In this place William beſieged them 
and ſeveral ſkirmiſhes happened, but with very litt. 
advantage to either party. At length Robert di- 


of a caſtle, drew out his forces, and gave his father 


time continued equal. At length an arrow, from 
an unknown hand, ſtruck. William's horſe, which 
immediately fell, and the king was thrown almoſt 
breathleſs, to the ground, where he was in the U!- 
molt danger of being trampled to death. In this 
deplorable ſituation. he called for help: and Ro- | 
bert, hearing the well known voice of his fathef, 
was ſtruck with horror. All the ſentiments of du! 
and filial reverence were awakened, in his breall: 
he raiſed his father from the ground with the ut 
moſt tenderneſs, threw himſelf at his feet, lf. 
plored his pardon, and offered to purchaſe (1 
forgiveneſs by any atonement. But William 
without complete with his requeſt, immediate? 
drew off his army, and repaired to Rouen; vp” 
which Robert diſbanded his forces, and follo"*s 
him. The queen interpoſed in behalf of her ſon 


0 | inhuman triumph over her huſband ; for the was and her influence, added to the ſubmiſſion of RC 
5 univerſally deſpiſed, and ſuffered that diſgrace and bert, at length produced a reconciliation. Ro- 
contempt her perfidy ſo juſtly merited. bert was again received into his father's ſavol 
A. D. 1076. In the beginning of this year || bur William did not think it prudent to leave un 
William received an embaſſy from pope Gregory || in Normandy, left the ſame inſtigations ſhould © 
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(tions of aſtrologers. 


CHAP» I. 


as produce the ſame alarming events. He there- 


Pre brought his fon with him to England, and 


ſent him at the head of an army to repel the Scots, 
| vho, taking advantage of William's abſence, had 
made inroads in the northern parts of England. 


This ſervice Robert ſoon performed, and return- 
ing to London was received by his father with the 
vreateſt demonſtrations of joy. Some time after 


Ichis William built the Tower of London, to keep 


in awe the citizens, of whom he entertained a con- 


ſtant jealouly. 


A. D. 1081. The nation being now in a per- 


$ {+ ſtate of tranquillity, William dedicated his 


thoughts to the purſuit of thoſe meaſures that were 


| jkely to preſerve his own power, and ſecure him- | 
elk in that elevated ſtate which he had obtained by 
the force of arms. Among other things he de- 


termined to finiſh a ſurvey of the kingdom, which 
had been begun by Edward the Confeſſor. In this 
ſurvey an account was taken of all the. lands in 
England, their extent in each diſtrict, their value 
and quality, and the number of tenants, cottagers, 
freemen and flaves ; together with black cattle, 
ſeep, hogs, cattle for draught, and other ani- 
mals, with the names of thoſe to whom they be- 


longed; and the number of mills and fiſheries. 


This work was fix years in compiling, and was at 
firſt called © the roll of Wincheſter, becauſe ori 
ginally kept in that cathedral ; but it was after- 
wards named Domboc, or Doomſday-book, be- 
cauſe its evidence was . deciſive, and there was no 
appeal from its authority. 5 

During the time the proper commiſſioners 
were employed in making the before- mentioned 


{urvey, an event took place of a very ſingular na- 
ture, and which particularly attracted the attention 


of the ener Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, ſome 
time before created earl of Kent, and appointed 
mef juſticiary of the kingdom, had amaſſed im- 


menſe ſums of money by the moſt illegal and op- 


prefſive methods. He was naturally turbulent and 
ambitious, and deeply tinctured with the foily of 
the times, by placing confidence in the idle pre- 
| One of theſe itinerant 
lortune-tellers, among other ridiculous aſſertions, 
loretold that Gregory, who then filled the papal 
chair, ſhould be ſucceeded by a prelate named 
Udo. Animated with the hopes of obtaining that 
ſeat of envied greatneſs, Odo, who placed the moſt 
implicit faith in what was then called the language 
of the ſtars, determined to employ the vaſt trea- 
lures he had collected by the rapacious hand of 
imuſtice, in procuring the papacy. He therefore 
purchaſed a palace at Rome, ftirniſhed it in the 
moſt ſuperb manner, and employed a great num- 
ber of agents to engage the voices of the cardinals 
n his favour, He endeavoured to keep his deſign a 
profound ſecret, and propoſed to wichdraw privately 
dur of the kingdom, and take up his reſidence at 
ome, till the death of Gregory ſhould open a 
"ay to the ſucceſſion. But his intentions could 
dot be concealed ; and one of his pretended friends 
normed William of the chimerical projects formed 
y his brother. The loſs of ſuch enormous ſums, 
and the conſequence that might attend his endea- 
Yours to obtain the papacy, determined William 
"a to ſuffer him to leave the kingdom. He there- 
Ne ordered him to be arreſted ; but his officers 


1 intimidated at the great power of the cler- 
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| of eccleſiaſtical than civil puniſhment. 
am perceived their ſcruples, and ſeized the 
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eſitated to execute his orders, being more | 


"OP with his own hands. It was in vain that. 
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Odo pleaded his exemption from temporal juriſ- 


diction. William anſwered, that he did not arreſt 
him as biſhop of Bayeux, but as earl of Kent. 


Pope Gregory had recourſe alternately to perſua- 


ſions and menaces to obtain the releaſe of Odo, 
but in vain, William ſet all the thunders of the 
vatican at defiance, and Odo was kept cloſely con- 
fined in one of the caſtles of , Normandy during the 
life of his brother. | 

A. D. 1082, William, like moſt of the Nor- 
man kings, was fond of hunting, and the methods 


he took to indulge himſelf in this diverſion, have 


juſtly loaded his memory with reproach. Not 
contented with thoſe large foreſts poſſeſſed by for- 


mer kings in different parts of England, he re- 
ſolved to make a new foreſt near Wincheſter, the 
uſual place of his reſidence, without diminiſhing 


his own revenue, He accordingly laid waſte the 


county of Hants for an extent of thirty miles, ex- 


pelling the inhabitants from their houſes, ſeizing 
their property, and even demoliſhing the churches 


and convents, without making the unhappy ſuf- 


ferers the leaſt compenſation for the injury. Nor 
was he ſatisfied with this inhuman ſtretch of his 
tyrannical power. He enacted the moſt ſevere 
laws relative to the foreſts, by which thoſe who 
dared to kill a deer, or a hare, were condemned 
to loſe their eyes, while at the ſame time the moſt 
horrid crimes were only compenſated with a fine. 
But it was uſeleſs to complain. William laid every 
oppreſſion he could think of on the Engliſh. He 
not only robbed them of their wealth and eſtates, 


| but even formed a project for depriving them of 


their language. He ordered the French to be 
taught in the ſchools throughout the kingdom. 


It was ſpoken at court, and therefore ſtudied by 


the polite part of the inhabitants. It was alſo 
uſed in the courts of juſtice, and all the public 
acts, and private contracts, were written 1n that 
language. Agro, 

A. D. 1087. In the beginning of this year 
William went over to Normandy in order to quell 
a rebellion which had broke out in that part of his 
dominions. But he had not been long in Nor- 
mandy before a miſunderſtanding took place be- 
tween him and Philip of France, which was at- 
tended with very fatal conſequences. It happened 
that William was taken ill, and for ſome time con- 
fined to his bed. He was always corpulent, which 
increaſing with his years, he was now become ex- 
ceeding unweildy, Philip turned this natural in- 
firmity into ridicule. Knowing of William's ill- 
neſs, he jocoſely aſked one of his attendants, © Whe- 
ther the king of England was delivered of his big 
belly.” This being reported to William, he was 
ſo highly enraged, that he declared he would cele- 


brate his recovery at Notre Dame with ten thou- 


ſand lances inſtead of lights; alluding to the prac- 
tice of women, who then offered wax tapers at the 
altar after their recovery from child-birth. 

As ſoon as William's health was reftored he im- 
mediately proceeded to fulfil his promiſe. He en- 
tered France at the head of a very powerful army, 
and committed the moſt inhuman ravages thar 
fury, blended with malice, could invent. Towns 
and villages, churches and chapels, palaces and 
huts were alike deſtroyed; a ſmoaking deſert 
cloſed the rear of his army. The city of Mantes 
was one of the unfortunate places that fell inro his 
hands, and felt the dreadful effects of his unbound- 
cd rage. He laid the whole in aſhes, and beheld 


with ſatisfaction this horrid ſacrifice to his revenge. 


But his triumph was of no long continuance : his 
| 3 5 
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horſe, terrified at the ſmoaking ruins, plunged vio- || education. He was intrepid in danger, and fy 
lently, and throwing the rider forward bruiſed his || ful in reſources: a great general and a valiant jy 
belly againſt the pommel of the ſaddle. A rup- dier. He was formed to thine both in the cabins 
ture, attended by a fever, was the conſequence, || and the field. He was an excellent judge of men 
and William was conveyed to Rouen. Senſible of || and employed none but thoſe of the greateſt Capy. 
his danger he was ſtruck with remorſe for the many || city either in church or fate, But his ambit, 
violences and cruelties he had committed to fatisfy || carried him beyond the bounds of au (i 

ly 


the cravings of an unbounded ambition. To make || availed himſelf of the right of conqueſt (the | 
ſore atonement he gave money to rebuild the title by which he had acquired a great King om) 
churches which he had deſtroyed at Mantes, and || to trample on the Jaws of juſtice, and ere 9h 
ordered conſiderable ſums to be diſtributed to the || throne of deſpotiſm upon the ruins. of the con. 
poor, he likewiſe gave orders for the enlargement || tution of a free people. He lacrificed to ayarice 
of a great number of priſoners; and then, com- || every principle of juſtice, and to oppreſſion ever 
manding his principal officers to ſurround his bed, || dictate of humanity. He extended the iron rod 
he ſpoke much of his military reputation: but ac- of tyranny over a people his arms had conquered 
knowledged that he had not honeſtly obrained rhe and felt not for the miſeries of INNOCENCE in diftre, 
- crown of England, and that he thought himſelf an- || William, however, was not wholly deſtitute of vir 
ſweräble for the lives of thoſe who were loſt in tues. In private life he was a tender huſband, a 
that conqueſt, Soon after this he paid the debt || indulgent parent, and, where political Intereſt di 
of nature, on the gth of September, 1087, in the || not interpoſe, a generous maſter. He introduced 
Giſt year of his age, the 52d-of his reign over || the regulMon of the curfero into England, by which 
the Normans, and the 21ſt of his reign over the || all the inhabitants were obliged to pur out thei 
Engliſh. 3 80 | fires, and extinguiſh their lights on the ſound d 
As ſoon as William's attendants perceived he was || a bell, which was tolled at eight o'clock in th 
dead, they immediately plundered his coffers, and || evening. | ee SH 
bp his moſt valuable effects. They even With reſpe& to exterior qualifications, he wa 
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ipped the corpſe of the rich mantle with which || remarkably tall, finely proportioned, and had : 

t was covered, and then left the remains of this || great dignity of aſpect: but towards the late 
mighty conqueror naked and expoſed. A country || part of his life, he grew corpulent, and had a pre 
gentleman beheld this ſcene of rapacity, and was || tuberance of belly, which appeared diſguſtful to be 
touched with compaſſion. He cauſed the body to || holders, and was diſagreeable to himſelf. 
be embalmed at his own expence, and made the || William left three ſons, namely, Robert, William, 
neceſſary preparations for interring it in the abbey- and Henry. To his eldeſt fon, Robert, he be 
church of Caen, which had been founded by Wil- queathed Normandy ; and wrote. a letter to La 
liam. The proceſſion was awefully ſolemn, and a || franc, archbiſhop of Canterbury, defiring him n 
ſuneral oration was pronounced by Gilbert, biſhop || crown his ſecond fon William king of England 
of Evreux, who, with ſix other prelates, attended || He gave to Henry nothing more than the poſſcſior 
the mournful ceremony. But juſt as they were going || of his mother Matilda, who had been dead abou 
to depoſit the body in the earth, one Anſelm Fitz- || four years; but foretold that he would one day fur 
Arthur, a Norman gentleman, preſſed forward | paſs both his brothers in opulence and power. 
through the crowd, and, with an audible voice, || Beſides theſe ſons, William left five daughter 
forbad the prelates to inter the body. © On that || one of whom died young, one was an abbeſs, ail 
ſpot, ſaid he, once ſtood my father's houſe, which || the other three married into. very reſpectabl; 
was unjuſtly. ſeized by William, who I now ſum- || princely, and noble families. 
| mon before the Moſt High to anſwer for that fla- e 
grent act of tyrannical oppreſſion.” This occaſioned || Remarkabl 

a general confuſion among the people, till at length 


it was agreed to give thirty ſols for permiſſion to A. P. 


1 | hos bt 1076 A violent earthquake in England, which did conſider 
inter the body; beſides which young Henry pro- dle damage in various Saw, and threw the people ina 
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occurrences during the reign d 
ham the Conqueror. 


miſed, if his claim ſhould appear to be well founded, a general conſternation. 1 
he would make him a reaſonable ſatisfaction for the || In the ſame year there happened a great froſt, vii" 
eſtates of which he had been deprived. | continued from November to April. 


Such was the end of Willam*®I. the mighty 1927 * ee eee eee define 


Conqueror of England; a prince liberally en- || 1078 The Tower of London built by wiki — 
dowed by nature with all the talents neceſſary for || 1079 The Courts of Exchequer and Chancery eſtabliſhed. 


placing him on the pinnacle of human greatneſs. 1032 A dreadful famine in England, which reduced the inha 


: 9 a bitants to the greateſt diſtreſs. 
His genius was piercing, and improved by a noble „ Fe e other cities, nearly deſtroyed by fre 
— 8 55 : ; \ ; | ——— 
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WI L L I A M II. furnamed RUFUS. 


I illiam Rufus is crowned king of England, A conſpiracy 
lreats bis ſubjets with great Hyruuny. | 
Death and chara&ter of William, 


. | Y l 
„„ formed againſt him by the Norman barns. It 
Invaſion of {Nor mancdy. The "4 Fade 4. > Ae 2 72 ion of Norman: | 


A. BD. ILLIAM (furnamed Rufus, or the | 
1087. Red, from the colour of his hair) 
was appointed by the deceaſed king to ſucceed him 
on the Engliſh throne, though the right of primo- 


geniturQbelonged to his brother Robert, Wil- 


ham, fearful that this circumſtance might occabo 
great diſturbances relative to the ſuccefion, 4 
knowing that his right to the crown was for” 
only on the letter which his father had ſent to 1 


x th jth 3 
franc, archbiſhop of Canterbury, haſtened = 
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Caar. II. 

= death of the Conqueror could reach the king- 
gom. On his arrival he immediately applied to 
Lanfranc, who having. been entruſted with the care 
of his education, looked upon him with the affec- 
tion of a parent. But notwithſtanding this, he 
refuſed to exert ; $4 
would promiſe, © To govern with equity and mo- 
geration, maintain the liberties of the people, and 
behave like a dutiful. and obedient membet of the 
church.“ Rufus made this promiſe in the moſt 


Fnoland, Lanfranc cauſed Rufus immediately to 
be proclaimed king; after which, having aſſembled 
the biſbops, with a great number of the principal 


tion, which was performed at Weſtminſter on the 
;th of October, A. PD. 1087. Thus Rufus ob- 
-rined that crown, which by right belonged to his 
elder brother Robert, who, in the mean time, con- 
tented himſelf with taking quiet poſſeſſion of Nor- 
mandy. | e = 

A dock time after the coronation of Rufus, Odo, 
biſhop of Bayeaux, the chief miniſter and favourite 


merly poſſeſſed as earl of Kent, and which had been 
confiſcated by William the Conqueror. The king 
received him with the moſt diſtinguiſhed marks of 
relpe&t, and immediately reinſtated him in his for- 
mer poſſeſſions. But the recovery of an' eſtate 
was not the principal deſign of Odo's viſit. His 
intentions were, to wreſt the ſceptre from the hands 


heir to the Conqueror. He accordingly applied to 
feral of the principal barons, whom he found 
rady to ſupport the pretenſions of his patron, Ert 
ided they could be aſſured of a ſufficient force 
om Normandy@osſecond their intended deſigns. 
Having thus far ſucceeded, Odo ſent a letter to 
Robert, aſſuring him that nothing but his preſence, 
at the head of a body of Norman troops, was want- 


Though 
vet he was not inſenſible to the calls of ambition. 
He received the news with great ſatisfaction, and 
returned for anſwer, that as ſoon as his friends were 
in a condition to declare in his favour, they might 
be aſſured of his arrival at the head of a powerful 
amy. | | 

Odo communicated 


unjuſtly, Robert by the caprice of his father. 


this intelligence to the parti- 


Vately retired to their reſpective caſtles, and broke 
out into open rebellion. Several parts of the king- 
dom were at once thrown into the utmoſt confuſion, 
and many of the counties again laid waſte by the 
word of deſolation. William was alarmed at theſe 
proceedir:gs, but inſtead of purſuing any violent 


endeavoured to ſuppreſs the rebellion by means 
tae moſt gentle and conciliative. He choſe rather 
o convince the inſurgents of the folly of ſupporting 
vcauſe pregnant with deſtruction, than force them 
to ſubmiſſion by ſtrength of arms. The ſucceſs of 
theſe prudent meaſures was ſoon apparent: the 
Chieſs of the conſpirators abandoned the cauſe of 

bert, and became the firm friends and adherents 


ing ſeized by Rufus he diſtributed them among 


zpedition to England, before any intelligence of 


himſelf in his favour, unleſs he 


Mem manner, in conſequence of which, as ſoon | 
is the death of his father was publicly known in 


nobility, he proceeded to the ceremony of corona- 


of Robert, arrived in England, under pretence of | 
ſoliciting the reſtitution of an eſtate he had for- 


of Rufus, and give it to Robert, as the undoubted 


ing to recover that throne from which he had been 


obert was naturally exceeding indolent, 


fans of Robert, who were ſo elated that they imme- 


meaſures, he followed the advice of Lanfranc, and 


ot Rufus. Odo, finding his ſcheme thus rendered 
wortive, fled to Normandy, and his. poſſeſſions 


WILLIAM II. 


enadted by his father. 
gliſn to complain: he was deaf to their petitions; 


their promiſes.“ 


Þ 


107 


thoſe who had particularly engaged themſelves in 

his intereſt. 9 9 bn 
A. D. 1088. While William was ſurrounded 
with enemies, and felt the crown, as it were, totter 


on his brow, he ſhewed every mark of favour and 
reſpect for his ſubjects: But no ſooner did he find 


himſelf firmly ſeated in the feat of power, than 
forgetting the promiſes he had made to Lanfranc, 


| he treated his ſubjects with the cruelties of a con- 


queror. Inſtead of mitigating, he greatly increaſed 
the ſeverity of the foreſt laws, which had been 
It was in vain for the En- 


and beheld their miſeries without givng them the 
leaſt redreſs. Lanfranc remonſtrated with him, in 
the moſt forcible manner, on theſe. deſpotic pro- 
ceedings. He reminded him of the folemn pro- 
miſes he had made when a candidate for the crown, 
and urged the noble and generous conduct of the 
Engliſh in his favour. William's haughty ſoul 
was ſtung to the quick at this freedom taken by 
the primate ; but not judging it politic to quarre] 
with a perſon of his great influence in the kingdom, 
he affected to turn it off in a jeſting manner, ſay- 
ing, © Piſh! man, doſt think kings can keep all 
It was not long, however, before 
this check to William's tyranny was removed by the 


| loſs of Lanfranc, whoſe death was juſtly regretted 


both by Normans and Engliſh. He made no diſ- 
tinction between the two nations, every good man 


be ing ſure of his favour and protection. He gained 


the love of all parties; and was juſtly conſidered 
as a faithful and vigilant paſtor, and an able and 
upright ſtateſman. ; 101 08. 061 
William, being now no longer under reſtraint 
by the adminiſtration of Lanfranc, determined to 
give a full career to his natural tyranny and avarice. 


The Engliſh were at once inſulted and oppreſſed; wo 


and even the privileges of the church, ſo ſacred in ' 
thoſe early times, proved a feeble rampart againſt 
his uſurpations. Eccleſiaſtical benefices were put 
up to ſale, and the higheſt bidder was ſure to be 
the purchaſer. Nor were theſe illegal methods ſuf- 
ficient to ſatisfy his avarice : he delayed appointing 
ſucceſſors to vacant benefices, that he might have 
the opportunitty of ſeizing their revenues. Theſe 
tyrannical proceedings ſpread an univerſal alarm 
throughout the kingdom : but the terror of his au- 


.thority ſtifled the voice of complaint, fo that the 


people ſeemed to be fixed in a ſtate of the moſt 
abſolute ſubjection. TT 

A. D. 1090. Robert, duke of Normandy, had, 
by his natural ſupineneſs and puſillanimity, loſt the 
Engliſh crown; and was now in danger of being 
deprived of his Norman dominions. The reſtleſs 
and independent ſpirit of his vaſſals was greatly 
increaſed by his. injudicious and negligent admi- 
niſtration. The ſword of civil diſcord was drawn, 
aud Normandy felt all the horrors of an inteſtine 
war. Robert had mortgaged near ane third part of 
his dominions to his brother Henry ſor three 
thouſand pounds, In conſequence of this, Henry, 
fearful (from the great diſturbances among the 
barons) that he might loſe what he had obtained 


from his brother, applied to the Engliſh monarch 


for aſſiſtance, and adviſed him to attack the Nor- 
man dominions of his brother. Rufus, whoſe- 
avarice was never ſatisfied, readily took this ad- 
vice and immediately went over to Normandy at 
the head of a powerful army. Robert was in no 
condition to oppoſe him. William, therefore, ſoon 


poſſeſſed himſelf of the principal towns in Nor- 
N mandy, 
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mandy, and even the capital itſelf was on the point 
of Nee! f 


the treachery of Conan the governor. Robert ap- 


plied to the king of France for aſſiſtance, but in 


vain, that monarch being ſtrongly attached to the 
intereſt of William. Henry now ſaw his error, 
and trembled for his own property. He there- 
fore deſerted the party of Rufus, and joined Robert 
with an excellent body of forces. The two bro- 
thers arrived juſt time enough to ſave the capiral ; 
and Robert exaſperated at the conduct of the go- 
vernor ordered him to be thrown headlong from 
the battlements of the caſtle, as a puniſhment for 
his perfidy. A | | 

William being thus 
himſelf of the capital of Normandy, made 
preparations for proſecuting the war with re- 
doubled vigour. But at the interceſſion of ſome 
powerful nobles, both of England and Normandy, 
a treaty of peace was concluded between him and 


Robert, in which it was ſtipulated, that on the 


death of either, without iſſue, the ſurvivor ſhoùld 
ſucceed to both dominions. In this treaty not 


the leaſt notice had been taken of the intereſts of 
Henry, which ſo much exaſperated that prince, 


that he retired, with his troops to St. Michael's 
Mount, a ſtrong fortrefs on the coaft of Nor- 
mandy, from whence he made conſiderable depreda- 
tions on the adjoining parts of the country. Robert 
and William, wich their joint forces, beſieged him 
in this place, and reduced him and his army to 
great diſtreſs for want of. water. Robert on hear- 
ing this, not only granted his brother Henry per- 
miſſion to ſupply his garriſon with that neceſſary 


article, bur alſo ſent him a large quantity of wine | 


for his own table. Being reproved by William for 
what he thought an ill-timed piece of generoſity, 
he replied, © What! ſhall I ſuffer my brother to 
periſh with thrift ? where ſhall we find another when 
he is gone.“ 


While William lay encamped before St. Michael's, 


an incident happened of a very ſingular nature, || 


and which evinced that though he was of a moſt 
avaricious diſpoſition, yet he had ſome ſenſe of 
generoſity. One day, riding out to take a ſurve 

of the fortreſs, he was attacked by two ſoldiers, 
and diſmounted. In conſequence of this one of 
them drew his ſword in order to diſpatch him, 


upon which William exclaimed, “ Hold, fellow, 


Jam the king of England.” The aſſailant imme- 
diately threw down his ſword, raiſed him from the 
ground with the greateſt marks of reſpe&, and re- 
ceived a noble reward. 
Henry maintained a brave defence for about 
ſeven weeks: but was at length compelled to 
decline the conteſt; and being deprived of. all his 
| poſſeſſions, wandered from place to place, ac- 
companied only by a few .of his faithful atten- 
dants, who ſhared with him the diſtreſſes of ex- 
treme poverty, to. which he was frequently re- 
duced. 8 | 
A. D. 1094. William, after concluding a 
treaty of peace with his brother Robert, left Nor- 
mandy, and returned to England. On his arrival 
he found the kingdom in the utmoſt confuſion, 
owing to the inroads of the Welſh, who, exaſ- 
perated at the tyranny of the Norman barons, en- 
tered the Engliſh territories, and committed the moſt 
cruel depredations on the inhabitants. Exaſperated 
at their cruelties, William marched againſt them 
at the head of a numerous army, and having re- 
pulfed and killed great numbers of the main body 
the reſt made a precipitate flight, and retired to the 


into the hands of the invader, owing to | 


diſappointed in poſſeſſing 


” . 


— 
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| the head of whom was Robert Mowbray, thenthe 


William was informed of this confpiracy, he ty 


| bray not being 


mouth, endeavoured to corrupt the governor of 


|| liam's army. After the departure of Mowbra, 


and the governor impeached all the 'conſpicator, 


ment III. was conſidered as the ſucceſſor of Petth 


the utmoſt difficulty, reſtrained from laying . 


Book Vl. 
mountains, upon which William returned 
forces to the capital. 4 48 

Some time after this a moſt dangerous conſſi 
racy was formed againſt the life of William b, 
ſome of the principal barons in the kingdom, 2 


with his 


moſt powerful ſubje& in England. As ſoon 23 
the moſt prudent meaſures poſſible to render i 
abortive. He ſummoned Mowbray to appear he. 
fore him at Wincheſter, to anſwer for his con. 
duct in plundering four merchants ſhips, which 
had put into an Engliſh port under his juriſdi&iq, 
Mowbray, conſcious of his guilt, refuſed to ob- 
the royal mandate; in conſequence of which Wil. 
liam marched with an army againſt him, and Moy. 
in a condition to engage in battle 
ſhut himſelf up in Bamborough Caſtle, which th; 
king immediately inveſted. Mowbray, knowing 
that the fortreſs, though impregnable, muſt, for 
want of proviſions, be forced to ſurrender, found 
means to make his eſcape, and, repairing to Tine. 


that place; but before he could effect his purpoſe, 
he was taken priſoner by a detachment of Wil. 


the garriſon in Bamborough Caſtle ſurrendered, 


Mowbray was ſentenced to be confined for lit, 
ſeveral others were put to death, and the eſtates 
of the greater part confiſcated. Count D' Eu was 
impeached of being engaged in this conſpiracy. 
He, however, denied the charge, and offered 9 
vindicate himſelf by ſingle combat with his accuſer; 
but being defeated, he was ſentenced to be de- 
prived of his ſight, and ſuffer caſtration. Hi 
couſin, William D'Alderi, was ſentenced to b 
publicly whipped, and. afterwards hanged on a gal 
lows thirty feer high. Thus was this dangerou 
conſpiracy ſuppreſſed, and peace and tranquiliiy 
once more reſtored to the nation. 

A. D. 1095: In the beginning of this year! 
great difference took place between the king and 
Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury, the cauſe d 
which aroſe from a ſchiſm that happened in tic 
church of Rome. Two prelates claimed the pol 
tifical dignity. Odo, biſhop of Oftia, under tx 
name of Urban II. was acknowledged pope i 
Italy and France, while his competitor, Gilben, 
archbiſhop of Ravenna, under the title of Cit- 


by ſeveral of the European powers, among who 
was the king of England. Anſelm oppoſed © 
ſovereign, diſdaining to ſubmit to any tempo® 
authority. He even determined to mortify Wil 
liam, and accordingly demanded leave to 1þ® 
to Rome, and receive his archiepiſcopal pall from 
the hands of pope Urban II. adding, that he col 
ſidered him as the true head of the church 
Provoked at this inſolence, William was w. 


lent hands on the primate, who, perceiving * 
he ſhould not be ſupported by the prelates ” 
clergy, quitted che kingdom. In conſequence * 


this William immediately ſeized the temporali"* 


of the archiepiſcopal ſee; nor could he be Pl 
8 to reſtore them during the remainder * 
is life. 

A. D. 1096. This year produced one of * 
moſt extraordinary occurrences recorded in the po 
nals cf hiſtory, namely, the cruſades, which de 
patroniſed by pope Urban, and in which 2 
princes of Chriſtendom engaged. Peter the * 
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CH AP, fl. | | : 
. a native of Amiens in Picardy, having made 
WC image to Jeruſalem, was fo affected at the 
A inflicted by the infidels on the Chriſtians 
7 Paleſtine, that he formed the bold reſolution 
1 attempting to relieve them from the oppreſſion 
. the Saracens, and make a conqueſt of that 


[-.t:q. His plan being approved by the pope, he 
began to preach the propriety of entering on the 
"ended buſineſs, and . urged all Chriſtian princes 
to contribute their aſſiſtance towards the recovery 
of the Holy Land. He travelled bare footed and 
bare headed from court to court, and preached, as 
te went from place to place, with a zeal that 
toved how much he was in earneſt. The princes, 
nobility and clergy, ehcouraged his, deſign wher- 
ver he went; and a council being held at Cler- 
mont; the pope himſelf recommended the expedi- 
tion, and the people univerſally called out, It is the 
will of God.” e See de 

A. D. 1097. The ſpirit of emigration now 
fpread itſelf throughout Europe, and great num- 
bers of the firſt rank ſold their poſſeſſions at much 
{f than their value, in full confidence of obtain- 
ing a better ſettlement in Aſia: nor is it to be 


gencies to thoſe who ſhould engage in the enter- 
prize. | 


caſion, was Robert duke of Normandy. But his 
finances not being adequate to the expence of ſuch 
an undertaking, he offered to mortgage his duke- 
dom to his brother William for ten thouſand marks. 


ad having raiſed the money by levies on his ſub- 

e&ts went over to Normandy, and paid it to 

lis brother, who, after putting him in poſſeſſion 
of his dominions, ſet out, at the head of his 
vallals, to gather laurels on the plains of Paleſ- 

tine, Fs . 

Thus was England and Normandy once more 
united, and the many contentions that had ſub- 
liſted between the barons of the the two provinces, 
entirely laid aſide. Both were ſubjects to William, 
and both felt the weight of his power. 5 

A. D. 1099. William had not long left Nor- 
mandy before he had occaſion to re-viſit that part 
of his dominions, owing to the depredations of a 
powerful nobleman named Helie, who poſſeſſed 
mſelf of ſeveral towns in Normandy, and at 
length laid fiege to the city of Mans. William 
vas hunting in the New Foreſt when he received 
advice of this tranſaction, upon which, turning 
o his attendants, he aſked them in what direction 
"_ city of Mans lay. Being anſwered, he imme- 

Feely turned his horſe's head towards the place, 


and rode full ſpeed to the ſea ſide, calling to his 


Mendants, «Let him that loves me follow me.” 
| mouth was the firſt ſea-port town they came 
9, where finding a veſſel ready to fail, they imme- 
ately went on board; but the maſter heſitating 
o Put to fea on account of the tempeſtuous wea- 
* William aſked him “ if he ever heard of a 
* being drowned.” Silenced by this reproof, the 
* er failed immediately out of the harbour, and 
dert morning reached Barfleur in ſafety. * 


0 ſooner did Helie hear of William's arrival in 


0 o . 
py 1 2 and that he was marching towards 


he head of a powerful army, than he in- 


| 12 the ſiege of Mans, and retreated 
Þ 7 | 


Country in which Chriſtianity was firſt promul- 


wondered at when we conſider the diſpoſition of 
the times, and that the pope gave ſuch counte- 
nance to the deſign as to promiſe great indul- 


Among the various princes who were deſirous 
of diſtinguiſhing thetnſelves on this memorable oc- | 


uus did not heſitate to conclude the bargain ; 
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followed his fortunes, paid no rej 


with his forces. William followed the flying 
enemy, attacked their rear, and took Helie pri- 
ſoner. The captive nobleman was treated with 


| great indignity, at which he was ſo incenſed, that 


he told Rufus, © he had little cauſe for triumph, 
as his ſucceſs was owing rather to ſurprize than 
valour.” Adding, © that if he were again at li- 
betty, he would not find it eaſy to defeat him in a 
fair engagement.” The king, piqued at theſe 
bold words, immediately ordered Helie to be 
ſet at liberty. “Be gone, ſaid he fiercely, do 
« thy worſt; and, by the face of St. Luke, 
« if thou haſt the good fortune to conquer 
« me, I will not aſk the ſmalleſt return for 
te the freedom I now confer upon thee.” But 
no action happened between them. Helie retired 


England. - | 5 

During theſe tranſactions Robert was diſplaying 
the . greateſt courage againſt the infidels in Paleſ- 
tine. After the greateſt fatigues, and the loſs of 
multitudes of people, the famous city of Jeruſalem 
was taken, and the diadem of that celebrated capital 
offered to Robert. But the great reputation he had 
gained in the fields of Aſia, induced him to hope 
that it would now be eaſy for him to recover his 
duchy, and even get poſſeſſion of the Engliſh throne, 
He therefore declined the offer, and the crown of 
Jeruſalem was placed on the head of Godfrey of 


tues and military proweſs, | 

A. D. 1100. But though Jeruſalem was reco- 
vered from the infidels, numbers of warriors con- 
tinned to flock from moſt parts to the plains of 


Guienna, reſolved to engage in this buſineſs, and 
for that purpoſe raiſed a very powerful army; but 
his finances being inſufficient. to diſcharge the ex- 


Fhe king, with his uſual avidity, concluded the 
bargain, raiſed a large army, and fitted out a pow- 
erful fleet, with a view of taking perſonal poſ- 
ſeſſion of the earl's territories. | 

But while theſe preparations were making, an 
accident intervened which at once put an end to 


| the life and ambition of Rufus. William fre- 


uently amuſed himſelf with hunting in the New 
5 oreſt, in which excurſion he was always attended 
by Walter Tyrrel, a French knight, who was cele- 
brated for his great ſkill in archery:,” In the courſe 


the reſt of the company, upon which William 
alighted from his horſe to wait till they joined 
him. Juſt at this juncture a ſtag ruſhed from an 


| adjacent thicket, - and paſſed the king. William 


immediately let fly an arrow, which wounding the 
animal he followed it in expectation that it would 
ſoon fall. While William was engaged in watch 
ing the wounded ſtag, another iſſued from the 
ſame thicket, and croſſing the path between Tyrrel 
and the king, the knight ſhot an arrow, which, 
either by glancing againſt a tree, or the horns of 
the animal, changed its direction, ſtruck the mo- 
narch in the breaſt, and piercing his heart, he fell 
on the ground, and immediately expired. Tyrrel, 
who had been the innocent cauſe of this fatal ca- 
taſtrophe, fled immediately to the ſea-fide, and 
eſcaped to France. The. royal corpſe was treated 
with the ſame indignity as that of his - father. 
His attendants, who feared his power, and had 
to his re- 

mains. The body was ſuffered to lie in the poſ- 
, Le I uM ture 


10 


to his own territories, and William returned to 


Boulogne, a prince equally diſtinguiſhed for his vir- 
Aſia, William, earl of Poictiers, and duke of 


pence of the expedition, he applied to Rufus, of- 
fering to mortgage his duchy for the ſum wanted. 


of the day the king and Tyrrel were ſeparated from 


* — 
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great corpulency. 


With reſpe | 
muſt be acknowledged, that he had ſome virtues, 
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ture it fell for ſome time, till at length a peaſant 
coming up with his cart, they threw it in, and in 


that ignominious manner conveyed it to Win- 
cheſter, where it was interred without the leaſt ce- 
remony. 5 

Thus, by an accidental ſtroke, “ fell Wil- 
lam Rufus, on the 2d of Auguſt, A. D. 1100, 
in the 44th year of his age, and 13th of his 
N 

William was in perſon of a middle ſtature, but 


appeared ſhorter than he really was, owing to his 
His complexion was florid, his 


hair of a yellowiſh red, and one of his eyes ſpotted, 
which rendered it unlike the other. He had a ſtrong 
powerful voice; which he frequently exerted, in 


order to intimidate thoſe to whom he was ſpeaking; 
but the ſound of his voice was exceeding diſagree- 
able, owing to a natural impediment he had in his 


pech, 21 l 


F 


and many vices. He was intrepid and magnani- 
mous, a lover and encourager of arts and learn- 
ing, and a friend to real merit. But he was un- 
grateful, avaricious, tyrannical, perfidious, cruel, 


and diſſolute. In ſhort, his few virtues were ob- E 
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ſcured by his vices, which were fo diſtinguiſhez 
to fix a laſting ſtain upon his memory, 5 


Remarkable Occurrences during 
Rufus. 


1088 A dreadful earthquake, which ſhook the whole kin 
This was followed by a great ſcarcity of fruit — 
late a harveſt, that corn was not properly ripe I 's 

end of November, | | | 


the reign of 


|| 1091 A. violent ſtorm happened, which did conſiderable . 


mage in various parts of the kingdom, partic 
Wiachelſcomb is Glouceſterſhire,” where th ran, 
the church was thrown down. WE 

A few days after this there was another form, lid 
threw down upwards of 500 houſes in London only, vs 
blew off the roof of Bow-church ; and at Saliſhy 
it not only deſtroyed many houſes, but likewiſe thy 
down the ſteeple belonging to the cathedral. 


| 1094 This year was remarkable for ſo great a mortality amg, 


men and beaſt, that the ground remained untilled, u 
what added to the calamity was, its being ſucceeded by 
a very ſevere dearth, bu e 

1096 This year was remarkable for the commencement of dt 
Cruſades, or Holy War, . 

1098 A great ſcarcity in England. ä 
London- bridge carried away by the floods, and a ney 
one ereted by Rufus, who alſo enlarged the Tove, 
and built Weſtminſter-hall. 8 | 

1100 An inundation of the ſea overflowed the lands of G04. 

- winearl of Kent, which, to this day, are called Go. 
win ſands. | Path 


* . 
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A. D. S the late king left no iſſue, the throne 
1100. of England fell, by right, to his elder 
brother duke Robert; but that prince being then 
abroad, Henry, the younger brother, determined 
to ſeize the crown in his abſence. He, therefore, 


immediately on hearing of William's death, re- 


paired with all expedition to Wincheſter, and made 
himſelf maſter of his brother's treaſures. This 
acquiſition inſured him ſucceſs. He eaſily gained 
over the nobility and prelates to his intereſt, and on 
the 5th of Auguſt, three days after his brother's 
death, was crowned with great ceremony by Maurice, 
r Loi ot at IS 

In order to inſure the affections of his fubjects, 
Henry, on the very day of his coronation, pub- 
liſhed a charter, confirming the privileges of his 


ſubjects, and redreſſing the grievances under which | 


they laboured. By this charter (copies of which 
were diſperſed throughout the kingdom) the 


exempted from thoſe impoſitions under which. they 
had laboured during the late reign. He engaged 
to admit the heirs of barons to the enjoyment 


of their eſtates, without exacting thoſe enormous 


fees which had been required . by the two pre- 
ceding princes. He promiſed. to remit the ward- 
ſhip of minors, by which the crown had received 
the profits of their poſſeſſions during their mino- 
rity. He engaged not to oppole any marriages 
which the barons might contract for their daugh- 


, n 


* Richard, the elder brother of William, loft his life by an 
accident in the New Foreſt, as did alſo Richard his nephew, 
natural ſun of duke Robert; ſo that, on :he king's fate, it 
was obſerved by many, that, as the conqueror had been guilty 


- churches were reſtored to all their immunities, and | 
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Aecęſſion of Henry I. His marriage with Matilda, daughter to the king of Scotland. Robert "mu; 
England, but by means of Anſelm the primate, an accommodation is effeffed between him and his broth 
Henry. Diſpute between the king and Anſelm. Henry makes himſelf maſter of Normandy, . Engages i 
foreign wars. Death of prince William, Second marriage of the king. His death and character. 


| ters or other relations, unleſs the perſons propoſe 


i III. 


were known to be his enemies. He promiſed 
exerciſe with juſtice and moderation the right « 
levying impoſts, to pardon all paſt offences, u 
remit all debts due to the crown, and to mii 
tain in full force the laws of Edward the Cor 
feſſor. | 3 5 
This charter was ſoon followed by another, i 
which he granted many ample privileges to tit 
citizens of London. In particular he aboliſhed tie 
curfeu, which had been eſtabliſhed by William tit 
Conqueror, and was always conſidered oy the Engl 
as a badge of their ſlavery. BEES FAN 
Theſe were not the only meaſures Henry tock 
to gain the affections of his ſubjects. To ſhew Us 
ſincerity of his intentions for their welfare, be 
committed Ralph Flambard, -biſhop of Durbin 
the oppreſſive and deteſted miniſter. of Rufus, f 
the Tower; but the artful prelate found means ® 
make his eſcape, and fled to France, where hee ©: 
deavoured to embroil that government he could a 
% BY 
Henry was no ſtranger to the great reſpect whic 
the Engliſh bore -for Anſelm, archbiſhop of Call 
terbury, who had been baniſhed in the former fe- 
on a quarrel: with, the king, and went to Ly 
He therefore recalled that prelate, reſtored him 
his former dignity, and took him into his partic 
Be re or ns 
As a farther ſtep towards ſecuring himſelt | 


* 


4 — — * 


o | . o « 0 | : 20 
of extreme violence in expelling all the inhabitants of 9 
large diſtrict, to make room for his game, the Juſt venge 


of heaven was ſignalized in the ſame place by the faugh®* 
| his poſterity. | 
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e £ogliſh throne, Henry now determined to enter 
o marriage with Matilda, daughter to Malcolm 
Ning of Scotland, by Margaret, ſiſter to Edgar 
ihelng. That princeſs had been brought up in 
de monaſtery at Wilton ever ſince the death of 
ter father. She was not only a lady of moſt deſir- 
ole accompliſhments, mental and perſonal, but 
lo an unexceptionable match in point of intereſt, 
er uncle Edgar having no children, and the 
1d Ereliſn party eſteeming her as the only ſur- 
vor of the Saxon race, from whom they might 
xpect a continuance of that ancient line. Nothing, 
herefore, could tend more to promote the deſigns 


es. But there was an impediment to be removed 
delore he could accompliſh his wiſhes. She had 
.orn the veil, but never taken the vows; and it 
vas a matter of doubt whether or not it was lawful 
or her to marry. The king applied to Anſelm, 
rho refuſed to decide the queſtion by his own au- 


il at Lambeth, where he ſo enforced his arguments 
or Matilda's being at liberty to marry, as to ob- 
iat every negative plea, and the nuptials were 
ccordingly celebrated with great magnificence, 
o the general ſatisfaction of the people of both 
ingdoms. | Note 
A. D. 1101. During theſe tranſactions duke 
Robert arrived in Normandy from his expedition 


eprived of his right in not ſucceeding to the 
hrone of England, determined to aſſert his claim. 
e accordingly raiſed a very powerful army, with 
hich he landed at Portſmouth, where he was 
dined by ſeveral of the moſt powerful barons. in 
e kingdom, who thought, as he was the elder 
rother, he ought to have had the preference. in the 
cceſſion, | | „„ 

The crown of Henry now tottered on his brow: 
knew his brother was advancing towards the 
pital, and feared the conſequences. - He therefore 


plied to Anſelm, who effectually interpoſed his 


preſented to the people the fatal conſequences 
a muſt inevitably enſue from a civil war, and 
revaled on them to think favourably of the mild 
d equitable government of their then ſovereign. 
le Ikewiſe declared that, if Robert perſiſted in his 
elign of driving Henry from the throne, he would 
communicate him and all his adherents. This 
ad the deſired effect. Eccleſiaſtical cenſures were 
t that time more dreaded by the common people 
n the moſt powerful armed force. Robert, 
ereſore found that inſtead of his troops increaſ- 
65 they daily decreaſed in numbers; and even 
Joie that continued firm to his intereſt, advanced 


th timidity. 


bane > Placing himſelf /at the head of his forces, 
3 Pen his brother and the two armies 
th ped within ſight of each other on a plain not 
om Wincheſter. They remained in this ſitu- 


790 TAE tearful his troops would deſert him 
ge in ay of battle, and Robert declining to en- 
ens, Pectation of receiving freſh reinforce- 
2 this interval of inaction, Anſelm ex- 
conclu bY intereſt to ſheathe the ſword of war, 
fer for 5 '2 peace between the two brothers. 
* e difficulties he obtained his wiſhes, and 
lowin ot accommodation was effected on the 
u d ferms: x, That the king ſhould re- 
Robert full poſſeſſion of 


if Henry, than his forming an union with this prin- | 


vod offices in favour of Henry. He publickly. 


on for | 8 
den lor ſome time without coming to action, 


Normandy. 


hority. He therefore ſummoned a general coun- 
pear, were baniſhed the kingdom, and their eſtates 


/ > 
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2. That the friends of each party ſhould have 
full reſtoration of all their lands and eſtates, 
both -in England and Normandy. 
ſhould pay to Robert the yearly ſum of 3000 
marks of ſilver; and that if either of the two died 
without lawful iſſue, his demeſnes ſhould be inhe- 
rited by the ſurvivor as well in England as Nor- 
mandy. WE 

- This treaty being ſigned by proper perſons on 
each ſide, as guarantees for its faithful execution, 


both armies were diſbanded, and Henry took his 


brother Robert. with him to court, where they 
lived together in the greateſt apparent harmony 
for the ſpace of two months, at the expiration 
of which Robert took his leave, and embarked 
for Normandy. 

Robert had no ſooner left England, than Henry 
violated the treaty which had been made between 
them. He commenced proſecutions againſt thoſe 
barons who had declared in favour of Robert; 
and they, thinking it would be imprudent to ap- 


confiſcated. As ſoon as Robert heard of theſe 
tranſactions he conſidered it his duty to intercede, 
and attempt the recovery of the poſſeſſions of thoſe 
noblemen who had ſuffered in violation of the 


to the Holy Land, and knowing he had been | 


treaty between him and his brother. He accord-« 
| ingly came over to England, for that purpoſe ; but 
Henry, not being in any fear from the attempts of 
an enemy, paid no regard to his remonſtrances. 
Inſtead thereof he treated him with the utmoſt 
contempt, and even hinted that his own liberty 
was in danger. Robert clearly ſaw his ſituation, 
and was glad to make his eſcape to his own do- 
minions. | | 

A. D. 1103. A moſt violent diſpute now took 
place between the king and Anſelm, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, which had like to have been pro- 
ductive of the moſt fatal conſequences. The pre- 
late determined, if poſlible, to curtail the royal 
prerogative in matters eccleſiaſtical, and to ren- 


of the crown. He had two grand points in view, 
one of which was, to oblige the clergy to celibacy, 
and the other to wreſt from the crown the right of 
giving inveſtiture to biſhops and abbots. A ſynod 


excommunication was pronounced againſt married 
prieſts. Having thus far ſucceeded, Anſelm de- 
that all the biſhops who had received inveſtiture 
from the king ſhould reſign their ſees, or be im- 
mediately excommunicated. Henry, exaſperated 
at theſe inſolent proceedings, ſummoned Anſelm 
to appear before him in the king's court, The 
prelate accordingly obeyed, and was commanded 
inſtantly to do homage to the king, and to conſe- 
crate ſuch perſons as had been nominated to 
vacant ſees, or to depart the kingdom. Henry 
likewiſe declared, © that no perſon ſhould reſide in 
any part of his dominions, who refuſed to pay the 
allegiance due to a ſovereign.” But Anſelm de- 
ſpiſed the threats of royalty, and with the reſolu- 
tion of a man conſcious of his power, told the 
court, *“ that he was not to be intimidated from 


tire to Canterbury, where he. would continue to 
exerciſe his archiepiſcopal functions, and wait the 
iſſue with the utmoſt reſignation. As Henry 
was determined not to part with ſo valuable a 


recede from 'the cauſe he had undertaken, there 


remained no hopes of an accommodation, At length 


3. That Henry 


der the authority of the mitre little inferior to that 


was accordingly convened, in which a ſentence of 


termined to proceed, and accordingly propoſed, 


doing his duty: that he ſhould immediately re- 


branch of his prerogative, and the prelate not to 


112 


it was agreed by both parties to ſend a deputation 
to Rome, in order to lay the whole diſpute before 
his holineſs; and that, in the mean time, the 
biſhops and abbots ſhould continue to exerciſe the 
functions of their reſpective offices. 5 

A. D. 1105. But this eccleſiaſtical diſpute did 
not divert Henry from attending to ſuch other 
matters as concerned his intereſt,” An opportu- 
nity now ſeemed to offer for faciliating the de- 
ſign he had long entertained of poſſeſſing him- 
ſelf of Normandy, and annexing that duchy to 
his own dominions. His brother Robert, though 
a brave and generous prince, neglected the af- 
fairs of government, and wholly employed his 
time in diflolute pleaſures, whereby his ſubjects be- 
came a prey to the avidity of his officers, and 
rapine and injuſtice ranged at Jarge over the do- 
minions of Normandy. The mildneſs of his. diſ- 
poſition gave a boldneſs to depredation, and his 
indolence a tacit ſanction to outrage. Thus ne- 
gleted by their own prince, and ſubject to the 
continual inſults of rapine and violence, the Nor- 
mans applied to Henry for redreſs. That prince 
liſtened with pleaſure to their complaints ; but 
not having even a ſhadow of a pretence to juſ- 
tify a rupture with his brother, he did not think 
proper to comply immediately with their requeſt, 
He, however, wrote a letter to Robert, repreſent- 
ing, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the enormity of his 
conduct in not redreſſing the grievances of his 
ſubjects, and ſecuring their properties from tyran- 
nical invaders. He entreated him, in the moſt 
_ preſſing manner, to reſume the conduct of a 
prince, and .to act in ſuch a manner as might 


es him the glorious title of being father of 


is people. He farther told him, that he thought 


it his duty as a brother, and the reſpect he had 


for the inhabitants of Normandy, to uſe every 
means in his power to redreſs their grievances; 
and that, if he ſhould turn a deaf ear to theſe 
remonſtrances, he muſt not think it ſtrange if he 
exerted himſelf in favour of his diſtreſſed coun- 
trymen. | 


This artful letter, though varniſhed: over with | 


ſeeming love and kindneſs, was, in fact, intended 
only to farther his deſign, by inflaming the minds 
of the Normans to a greater pitch of diſcontent 
againſt Robert, Henry took particular care to 
have the letter made as public as poſſible, and 
the iſſue fully anſwered his expectations ; for, in 
a very ſhort time after, he received a general 
application from the Norman nobility, beſeech- 
ing him to have compaſſion on the miſeries of 
their church and ſtate, and take them under his 


immediate care. This was what Henry aimed at. 


He accordingly no ſooner received the invitation, 
than he haſtened to comply with it; and, towards 
the cloſe of autumn, paſſed over to Normady at 
the head of a powerful army. 

Henry landed at Barfleur, and as ſoon as his 


arrival was known the Norman nobility immedi- 


ately repaired to his camp; but the ſeaſon being 
too far advanced, he did not think it prudent to 
commence hoſtilities againſt Robert. Many of 
the Norman and Engliſh barons now feated the 


conſequences that might attend an open rupture 


between the two brothers, and laboured afſiduoufly 
to bring about a reconciliation. Their endeavours 
were attended with ſuch ſucceſs that Robert paid a 
viſit to Henry, and, by the. interpoſition of ſome 
of the moſt moderate noblemen on each ſide, their 
_ diſputes ſeemed to be amicably terminated. But 


this was far from being the caſe. Henry's deſign. 


2 


HISTORY or ENGLAND: 
| was to make a conqueſt of the country, and 


being joined 


battle, the diſpute between them. He was noy 


| twenty-eight years, when he died in the caſtle 


| he did not chuſe to declare his opinion in WT 
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ball u. 
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| fore, after taking leave of his brother, he ent 0 
the ſtrong towns of Bayeaux and Caen belons gho | 
to Robert, and having garriſoned them with 1 N 

e (ated | 


liſn troops, returned to his dominions, 

This was an act contrary to the laws both of 
ture and nations. Robert ſent a letter to his et 
ther remonſtrating with him on his conduct: bi 
Henry, inſtead of paying any attention to his 
complaints, treated them with contempt, and in 
the beginning of the following year went over 1 
Normandy at the head of a powerful army, Hel 
opened the campaign with the ſiege of T anchibray; 
and it became ſufficiently evident both from tis 
preparations and progreſs that he intended to uſup 
the entire poſſeſſion of Normandy. Robert wa 
now rouſed from his accuſtomed indolence, and 
by the earl of Mortaigne and Roben 
de Belleſme, earl of Shrewſbury (two inveterat 
enemies to Henry) he ſoon raiſed a conſiderable 
army, with which he marched towards his br, 
ther's camp, intending to finiſh, by one deciſin 
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entered upon that ſcene of action, in which alont 
he was qualified to excel; and, accordingly hi 
ſo animated the Norman troops by his example 
that they made great havock among the Engliſh 
and had nearly obtained the victory, when Belleſm 
ſuddenly drawing off his forces, the reſt of thi 
army was thrown into the utmoſt diſorder, and 
in a ſhort time, totally defeated: Among the ne 
ble priſoners taken by Henry were the duke hi 
ſelf, and Edgar Atheling, the latter of whom ha 
followed Robert in his expedition to Jeruſale 
and returning with him had taken up his reſident 
in the court of Normandy. 
This victory was followed by the entire redug 
tion of the country. Rouen immediately ſubm 
ted to the conqueror. Falais, after ſome neg 
tiation, opened its gates; and, by this acquilito 
beſides making himſelf maſter of an import 
fortreſs, Henry got into his hands the perſon 
prince William, the only ſon and heir of Robe 
In conſequence of this ſucceſs Henry called tog 
ther an aſſembly of the ſtates of Nofmandy, 4! 
having received homage from all the heads of 
duchy, and ſettled the government, he retur 
to England, bringing with him as priſoners | 
brother Robert and Edgar Atheling. T 
unfortunate Robert was detained in priſon © 
ring the remainder of his life, which ! 


Cardiff, in Glamorganſhire. Henry gave 1 
Atheling his liberty, and ſettled on him 4 u 
penſion, with which he retired, and contin Pri 
privacy during the remainder of his life. . 
William was left in Normandy under the ay 
Helie de St. Saen, who had married 1. 
daughter, and who, being a man of An 
probity and honour, diſcharged his truſt Win 


to a concluſion. 
and brought with them an excommunicn. "| 
from Paſchal the pope to the king, for hin . 
aſſumed the right of inveſtitures. d 00 
the contents of this letter, and prevat | 


Wen e 
Anſelm, who was well acquainted with & q * 


that had paſſed at Rome, ſupported ile 
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refuſed to conſecrate ſome new biſhops, 
had received inveſtiture from the king, but 
4 to communicate with them. Henry was irri- 
to the higheſt degree, and the prelate, to 
or the ſtorm which he ſaw gathering, retired to 
ng; the archbiſhop, and dreaded the conſe- 
- ces of an excommunication. They beheld, | 
lege, the flames of diſſention and diſcord, 
c up by the dreadful - torch of religious fury. 


tc R8_ ww G&G&@ > - 


"> told the pope that his maſter would ſooner 
gfe his crown than part with the right of grant- 
ing inveſtitures. © And I, replied Paſchal, would 
tler joſe my head than allow him to retain it. 


Henry and the pope; but the former not chuſing 
p hazard the conſequences of the pontiff's great 
mthority, wiſely gave up the claim of inveſtitures, , 
an which Paſchal conſented to his exacting from the 


dected; and Anſelm, returning to England, was 
rinſtated in the archiepiſcopal digni x. | 
A. D. 1108. In the beginning of this year, 
Henry convened: a general atlembly of the ſtates, 
in which, at the requeſt of his nobles, he removed 
frera] cuſtoms that had been long oppreſſive to 
lis ſubje@ts, - among which were the. following: 


» 
; 
Li 


camed the privilege of living upon free quarter, 
in all places through which their maſter paſſed. 


nhabitants when they ſuſpected a royal progrels : 
for the inſolent attendants - ſpoiled and plundered 
al that came in their way, while the people re- 


0 woods and receſſes... But an effectual ftop 
ks now put to this abuſe by the king's procla- 
mon, which inflicted fevere corporal puniſhments 


ecdatgons; ... 43 tis 3 3 $16 5 

Another grievance, which particularly called a- 
bud for redreſs; was, defacing . the current coin 
l the kingdom. Small money, ſuch as pence and 
ull-pence, were often broken by the country peo- 
pie tor the convenience of change; by which 
Mans, when they were not divided into equal 
pices, the ſmaller ones remained in. the hands of 
ie proprietor, to his great pręjudice. This abuſe, 
Wich had come to a. great height, was remedied 


"0 creaſes interſecting it into four equal parts, 
o that, by breaking it according to thoſe creaſes, 
ht fall into two half-pence, or four far- 
EE ET a ions od 
A. D. 1109. In this year, the 5 5 Anſelm, 
Gohop of Canterbury, paid the debt of na- 
ue, univerſally regretted by the clergy. He was 


. of great learning, - conſidering the age in 
ch he | | 


at he 


Which - greatly hurt the peace of the church, 
"a 0 was his duty to preſerve. Power, and 
eg” was the end he wiſhed to attain, - He 
ad r internal purity to external magnificence, 
kg ferred che ſhadow to the ſubſtance of re- 


. 
cn . bout this time ambaſſadors arrived from Henry 
n Ra Peror of Germany, to demand Matilda, 
110 * -b daughter, in marriage; and the terins of 
ca 


N were adjuſted in the preſence—of the 


Henry himſelf was deſirous of avoiding the conſe- 
bences, and diſpatched an ambaſſador to Rome, 


Hs court and attendants had, for ſome time, 


ved, with all the proviſion they could carry off, 


n:l who, in future, i ſhould be guilty of the like 


the coining of pence in one round piece, with 


HENKY:8£ 


| 


The people were alarmed at the depar- || 


viſhops the homage they pwed him as temporal peers. | 
Thus was an accommodation at length: happily | 
|] now . ſufficiently alarmed, and accordingly went 
| over to Normandy at the head of a powerful army. 


| But he was too far advanced for any military ope- 


lived; but ſo ambitious and haughty, - 
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council. In conſequence of this treaty, Henry 


impoſed .an extraordinary tax of three ſhillings 
upon every hide of land throughout the king- 


dom, by which he raiſed a noble portion for his 
daughter, who did not leave England till the fol- 
lowing year. | . 

A. D. 1110—1116. Though Henry had for 
ſome time, been maſter of his brother's territories, 
he found it. very difficult to defend his uſurpation. 


| He was frequently involved in wars; and for ſe- 


veral years found it neceſſary at times to croſs the 
ſeas, in order to ſtop the inroads of the neigh- 
bouring princes and diſcontented barons. Wil- 


| liam, the ſon of duke Robert, who was left in the 


care of his brother-in-law, had taken up his reſi- 


| dence in the court of Anjou, where he became fo 


| beloved that a reſolution was formed by the neigh- 
Thus every thing indicated a rupture between | 


bouring princes, of obtaining for him the domi- 
nions of his father. Lewis king of France was 


at the head of this aſſociation, and accordingly 


joining the other princes, he marched a conſider- 
able body of forces into Normandy, with a reſo- 
lution - of - ſupporting William in his . juſt rights 
againſt all the power of the uſurper. Henry was 


rations of conſequence to take place; and the 
two armies, after a few ſkirmiſhes of no material 


| conſequence, retired into winter quarters. 


A, D. 1119. The two ſucceeding campaigns 


were ſpent to very little purpoſe. Henry was obliged 


to act on the defenſive, and the allied army made 


| but a ſlow progreſs in reducing the fortified towns 
This occaſioned the land to be abandoned by the | 


in Normandy. At length, Henry, having gained 


over the earl of Anjou to his intereſt, was able to 


meet the. enemy in the open field. The two ar- 
mies met in the plain of Brenneville, when a 
bloody battle enſued, which was continued with 
great fury for ſome time, when fortune ſeemed in- 
clined to give the palm of victory to the French 
and Norman army. Henry himſelf began to 
tremble for the conſequences. In this alarming 
criſis the Engliſh, who formed the rear of Henry's 
army, advanced, and charged the enemy with ſuch 
fury, that, unable to ſuſtain the ſhock, they gave 
way, and fled with the utmoſt precipitation. All 
attempts. to rally them proved fruitleſs, Lewis 
himſelf was hurried -away with the torrent, thrown 
from his horſe, and eſcaped by the aſſiſtance of 
a peaſant, who conducted him from this dreadful 


ſcene of confuſion, through woods and bye-paths, 


to the caſtle of Andeli. ö 
A. D. 1120. Lewis, after this defeat, think- 
ing it would be difficult, if not impoſſible, to 


obtain the duchy for the young prince by force of 


arms, applied to the council of Rheims, aſſem- 
bled by pope Calixtus II. flattering himſelf with 
being able to turn the indignation of the pontiff 
againſt the Engliſn monarch. Aware of the dan- 
ger, Henry took the moſt prudent method to di- 
vert the ſtorm. He ſent large preſents to Calixtus, 
and brought him over to his intereſt; ſo that all 
the attempts of Lewis were rendered abortive. 
The pope declared himſelf ſatisfied with the rea- 
ſons Henry had given for his conduct, and 
diſſolved the aſſembly. A peace was ſoon after 


concluded between the contending monarchs, and 
Henry continued maſter of the dominions of 
Normandy. e 

Peace being thus reſtored on the continent, Henry 
flattered himſelf that his public proſperity would 
inſure to him an inexhauſtible ſource of private 
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happineſs; but in this expectation he was diſap- 
pointed by a domeſtic calamity that embittered the 
remainder of his life. William, his own ſon, who 
had been recognized as his ſucceſſor in a general 
council of the nation, and attended him into Nor- 
mandy, was now on his return with his father to 
England. The ſhip in which the prince embarked 
was, by ſome accident, detained ſeveral hours after 
the reſt of the fleet, and the interval being ſpent in 


drinking, neither the maſter, nor any of the ſeamen | 


were capable of directing the ſhip, in conſequence 
of which ſhe ſtruck upon a rock and foundered, 
All was now a ſcene of hurry and confuſion: the 
boats were hoiſted out, and every one endeavoured 
to provide for his own ſafety. This prince, with a 
conſiderable number of his atendants, leaped in- 
to the long boat, and, with great difficulty, got 
clear of the ſhip. But hearing the loud ſhrieks 
of his natural ſiſter the counteſs of Perch, he in- 
ſiſted on the boat being rowed back, in hopes 
of ſaving her. The ſailors aecordingly obeyed, 
but they no ſooner reached the fide of the ſhip, 
than ſuch numbers jumped into the boat that ſhe 
overſet, immediately ſunk, and they all periſhed. 
A butcher of Rouen, by clinging to the maſt, was 
the only perſon ſaved, and by whoſe means the cir- 
cumſtances of this tragical accident were made 
known. The king, on hearing the melancholy 
news, fainted away ; and it is recorded he was ne- 
ver ſeen to laugh from that moment to the day of 
his death. bn | | 

A. D. 1121. The late melancholy accident hav- 
ing deprived Henry of an heir to the throne, and 
his amiable queen Matilda being dead, he deter- 
mined to engage in a ſecond marriage with Adelais, 
daughter of Geoffrey, earl of Louvain. He ac- 
cordingly ſummoned a council at London, where 
the match being propoſed and approved, deputies 
were appointed to carry on the negotiation, and the 
whole was tranſacted with ſuch expedition, that the 
nuptials were ſolemnized at Windſor in the month 
of February following. | | 

A. D. 1122. In the beginning of this year Ralph, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, paid the debt of nature, 
which circumſtance occaſioned a very warm conteſt 
between the monaſtic and ſecular clergy concerning 
the ſucceſſion to the Metropolitan ſee; but at length 
the king decided it in favour of the former, by no- 
minating William de Corboil, abbot of the mo- 
naſtery of St. Oſyth, to ſupply the vacancy, who, 
being approved by the council, was ſoon after con- 
ſecrated by William biſhop of London. | 
About this time Fulk earl of Anjou ſent an em- 
baſſy to Henry, demanding his daughter, who was 
contracted in marriage to the late prince William. 
She had fortunately come over with the king, and 
by that means eſcaped the fate of her huſband. 
Henry complied wth the demand, and the young 
lady was immediately ſent back to her father. 

A. D. 1123. This year Henry received advice of 
a confederacy being formed againſt him in Norman- 
dy. It conſiſted of ſome of the firſt perſons among 
the Norman nobility, who, from Henry's havin 
no children, revived the claim of William, ſon to 
duke Robert. Theſe noblemen were ſupported by 
the earl of Anjou, who now gave his eldeſt daughter 
in marriage to the prince of Normandy, and with 
her the duchy of Maine; aſſuring him, at the ſame 
time, that he would aſſiſt him with all his forces to 
recover his paternal inheritance. Henry, not being 
in a condition to go over to Normandy himſelf, diſ- 
patched thither his natural ſon Robert, and Ranulph, 
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| neral council at London, in which he preſided, au 


| wards Rouen: they were met on the way by the 10} 


earl of Cheſter, with what forces they could collect, 


[| wards the place where his men were planted in A. 


While Robert and the earl of Cheſter were r 


campaign; both parties employing themſelves i 


Book . 
in order to ſtop the progreſs of the inſurgent, 
their arrival in Normandy” they were joined b 0 
the king's troops in that duchy; but the 0 a 
derates not having committed any act of h = 
they employed their time in making the ne 
preparations for oppoſition, by viſiting all the 
tified places, and putting them in the beſt pag. 
of defence. . 
During theſe tranſactions Henry received 3 
from cardinal de Crema, who hs rt * 
pope's legate. He was received in the moſt pom. 
pous manner, but at the fame time given to und 
ſtand, that he muſt not attempt to make innorate 
in the kingdom, or do any thing prejudicial to % 


royal prerogative. He, however, aſſembled x odberies 
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enacted, among other rigorous laws, a ſevere can 
againſt marriage among the clergy, which he 4 
firmed to be a moſt notorious crime. This excite 
the general indignation of the people, and to pn 
vent any bad conſequences that might enſue, Hen 
ſent William, archbiſhop of Canterbury, to Rone 
in order to claim the independency of the mety. 
politan power. But the prelate, inſtead of fr 
porting, betrayed the cauſe of the Engliſh prief- 
hood, and returned veſted with a legative power 
by authority of which he called a ſynod at Wel 
minſter, and confirmed the canon againſt marriage 
among the clergy. BP | 


pairing and. augmenting the fortifications in Nor 
mandy, Henry was providing both money ant 
troops in England, and about the middle of the 
ſummer, A. D. 1124, he embarked,” and: landed 
his forces at Rouen, where he ordered- a gener 
rendezvous of his army. But no action of conk 
quence happened during the whole courſe: of tht 


ſtrengthening their reſpective intereſts with thi 
people and nobles. In the mean time, the king 0 
France ſupplied the conſpirators with all kind 
neceſſaries, though he had not yet declared linie 
in their favour. Henry, therefore, thinking 
more ſaſe to have an open than a ſecret enemy, de 
clared war againſt France, and both parties mad 
preparations for taking the field early in the ſpring 
A. D. 1125. In the beginning of the month 0 
March the French king, at the head of his forct 
entered Normandy, and being joined by the arm 
of the inſurgents, proceeded with all expedition d 


army, which had been increaſed by draughts fro 
all the neighbouring garriſons, in order to opp 
their progreſs. Henry's army was commanded b 
William earl of Tankerville, who conceal 
greater part of his men in a bottom, where 4 
could not be ſeen by the enemy. Having fo 
this ſtratagem, he engaged the N at 
head of a ſmall body of troops, near the village . 
Teroud, about eight miles diſtant from Rouen. 

firſt the French bore down all before them, ufa 
which Tankerville retreated with very little 106 * 


buſh, who ſuddenly ruſhing out entirely furrou” 
the enemy. The battle now became general, | 
laſted for ſome time with great obſtinacy Tf 
ſides, but at length victory declared in favour 9 * 
Engliſh, great numbers of the enemy bene © 
many taken priſoners, and the reſt obliged e 
themſelves by a precipitate flight. 3 
After this victory Henry marched againſt . * 
caſtles and forts belonging to the conſpiratos „ 


of which ſurrendered. on the firſt ſummon“ n 


HAT. III. | 


"eſt after a very feeble reſiſtance. Additional 
he 


| n many other important places repaired 
lar ed. 4 | . 25-5 — 
1 5 126. Having terminated the diſturbances 
me continent, Henry returned to England, and 
n his arrival found the people in general very dif- 
"rented, on account of the enormous taxes that 
U 


"cies of the campaign in Normandy, while the 
niſeries ſuffered by the lower ſort had almoſt driven 
un to deſpair. The perſons entruſted with the 
vernment during his abſence had almoſt totally 
epletted the executive part of juſtice, by which 
Theries, thefts and murders were become ſo fre- 
"ent, and perpetrated in ſo open and daring a 


„the life nor property of any perſon was ſecure. 
enry, therefore, made it his firſt care to reform 
ee abuſes, and enacted ſeveral ſevere laws 
wink all diſturbers of the public peace: at the 
we time he ordered forty- four criminals, who had 
en convicted of enormous crimes, to be executed, 
| puniſhed in the moſt exemplary manner. 

Henry now began to deſpair of having any iſſue 
his ſecond queen, ſhe having been married near 
e years without ſhewing the leaſt ſign of preg- 
ancy. He therefore now directed his attention 
wards providing an heir to the crown, that his 
each might not occaſion the kingdom to be diſ- 
ated by inteſtine wars. In order to this he de- 
mined, in his own mind, to ſettle the ſucceſſion 
n his daughter Matilda, who, on the demiſe of 
e emperor her huſband, had returned to England, 
d from her perſonal as well as mental qualifi- 
ions, was univerſally beloved by the people. 
ing formed this reſolution, Henry ſummoned 
convention of all the immediate dependents on 
throne, at which were preſent David, king of 
mand, and Stephen, count of Boulogne, the 
Ing's nephew. Henry laid his intentions before 
km, which being approved of by the whole aſ- 
bly, Matilda was declared preſumptive heir to 
the poſſeſſions of her father. | 
A. D. 1127. Henry being deſirous of ſtrength- 
ng his power by foreign alliance, now propoſed 
marriage between his daughter and Geoffrey 
antagenet, ſon of the count of Anjou; and the 
ertures being accepted, the ceremony was no 
ner ſolemnized than the count relinquiſhed his 
tories in favour of his ſon, and ſet out for Je- 
lem to be inveſted with the ſovereignty of that 


anders. In promoting this marriage the king 
er provided for his own intereſt, than conſult- 
tue honour or inclination of his daughter, who 


ENCE to the will of her father. 5 

D. 1128, Henry having thus attached to his 
ereſt a very powerful nobleman, reſolved to go 
to the continent, and chaſtize the French for 
ins ſo ſtrongly eſpouſed the cauſe of his 
. Accordingly having raiſed a powerful 
f © went over to France, and laid ſiege to 


0 % Normandy had time to come to its relief. 
da ©qQuence of this a battle enſued, and Henry 
3 all probability have been conquered, 
4 - William been mortally wounded with a 
. which he languiſhed five days, and then 

„ This accident, together with the great 


fron] : 
y of Henry's army, induced Lewis to 


were now raiſed round Rouen, and the forti- | 


u been impoſed upon them for ſupplying the ex- 


anner throughout the whole kingdom, that nei- | 


590m, vacant by the death of Baldwin earl of 


anly derogated from the royal dignity, by 
uling a ſubject, merely from the impulſe of 


which made ſuch a reſiſtance that William 


| 


al 


. - 


as Robert had now no legitimate iſſue, Henry was 
left the undoubted heir to the duchy of Normandy. 
Having made peace with Lewis, the King en- 
tered into an alliance with Theodoric, who had 
married Sibilla, his daughter-in-law, while the 
Normans, now from compulſion, quietly acqui- 
eſced in his government. At the ſame time, to 


conciliate their affection, he extended his forgive- 


neſs to all who implored his mercy, and attached 
many perſons of property and influence to his in- 
tereſt, by acts of benevolence and generoſity. He 


| likewiſe releaſed ſome of the principal people who 


had been concerned in the late conſpiracy, rein- 
ſtated them in their poſts, and reſtored to them all 
their lands and poſſeſſions. - _ 


poſſeſſion of Normandy, returned with his army to 


peſtuous and cloudy, would be cloſed in ſerenity. 
A. D. 1130. In the ſpring of this year Henry 
took the opportunity of viſiting. Normandy, to 


tion for that country, as his tenderneſs for his 
daughter Matilda. Some time after his arrival 


| that princeſs was delivered of a ſon, who was 


named Henry, and afterwards ſucceeded to the 
throne of England. 5 25 

The king continued in Normandy for three ſuc- 
ceſſive years, and then returned to England; but 
it was only to take a view of the general ſtate of 
public affairs, which having done, he again went 
over to the continent with a reſolution oſ ſpending 
the remainder of his days in his native country. 


eaſe in Normandy, his brother Robert, whom he 
had, for ſome years, treated with great cruelty, 
paid the debt of nature in the caſtle of Cardiff. 
He was a prince of great humanity, affability and 
generoſity, though, by his indolence and profu- 


WY 


of the cathedral at Glouceſter. : 

A. D. 1135. The tranquillity of England was 
now in ſome meaſure diſturbed by the Welſh, who 
made incurſions in different parts of the kigndom. 
Intelligence of this being ſent to Henry, then in 


turn to England. But he was 
deſign, by a ſudden illneſs, occaſioned by his hav- 
ing too freely gratified himſelf at a meal upon lam- 


than conſiſtent with the preſervation of health. 
Henry's diſeaſe increaſed ſo faſt that he was con- 
vinced his diſſolution was near at hand. He there- 
fore ſent for Hugh, archbiſhop of Rouen, his na- 
tural ſon Robert, earl of Glouceſter, and ſeveral 
other noblemen, then in Normandy, to receive his 
laſt commands. He importuned them, in the 
moſt pathetic manner, to uſe their utmoſt intereſts 
in favour of his daughter Matilda, declaring her 
and her children, by lawful ſucceſſion, to be the 
heirs of all his dominions both in England and 
Normandy. He then ordered conſiderable ſums 
to be diſpoſed of in charitable uſes, and gave hand- 
ſome preſents to all his domeſtics. He likewiſe di- 


rected that all his debts ſhould be diſcharged : that 


all forfeitures and mulcts, lately fallen to the crown, 
ſhould be remitted ; that the exiles ſhould be re- 
ſtored to their country; and that all, who had 


| deen 


.t 


conclude a peace with the Engliſh monarch ; and 


Henry, having thus fully ſecured himſelf in the 
England, which he found in a perfect ſtate of tran- 


quillity; and he had now the greateſt reaſon to ' 
hope that his life, which had hitherto been tem- 


which he was invited as well from his natural affec- _ 
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A. D. 1134. While Henry was enjoying his 


fion he loſt that crown to which he had ſuperior 
claim, and which had been ſo unjuſtly uſurped by 
his brother. His remains were interred in the choir 


Normandy, he made preparations for a ſpeedy re- 
prevented from his 


preys, a fort of food more pleaſing to the palate | 
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been unjuſtly deprived bf their eſtates, ſhould be | 
reſtored to them, and ſuffered to enjoy them in 
peace and ſafety. : bd 

Henry, . having thus ſettled his temporal con- 
cerns, reſigned himſelf up to the care of the clergy, 
and expired at the caſtle of Lyons, the firſt of De- 
cember, Ag 1135, in the ſixty-ſeventh year of 
his age, and thirty-ſixth of his reign. His body 
was carried the next day to Rouen, attended by a 
prodigious concourſe of people, and being there 
embalmed, was conveyed to Caen, and from thence 
to England, where it was interred in a, monaſtery 
founded by himſelf at Reading in Berkſhire. 

With reſpect to the character of Henry, it muſt 
be acknowledged he poſſeſſed all the qualities 
both of body and mind, natural. and acquired, 
that could fit him for the high ſtation he at- 
tained. His perſon was manly, his counte- 
nance engaging, and his eyes clear, ſerene, and 
penetrating. The affability of his addreſs encou- 
raged thoſe who might be over-awed by his dignity 
or wiſdom; and though he often indulged his face- 
tious humour, he knew how to temper it with diſ- 
cretion, and always kept clear from any indiſ- 
creet familiarities with his courtiers. His ſuperior 
eloquence and judgment would have given him an 
aſcendancy even had he been born in a private ſta- 
tion; and his perſonal bravery would have pro- 
cured him reſpect, even though he had been leſs 
ſupported by art and policy. By his great pro- 
greſs in literature, he acquired the name of Beau- 
clerc, or the ſcholar; but his application to theſe 
ſedentary purſuits did not leſſen the activity and 
vigilance of his. government. He Was a tender 
huſband, an affectionate parent, and a generous 
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| 244,400 hides ſouth of the Humber, this f. 
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maſter. In ſhort, he poſſeſſed many valuable qua- | 


es Book Vi 
liries, but theſe were unfortunately ſullieq | 
great number of faults. His behaviour 10 K 
brother and nephew have thrown ſuch a Rain U 
his memory as all his good actions can never kh 
terate, The bands of fraternal affection Vere 
parated by the ſword of. ambition ; and the lays 
Juſtice, of humanity, and of nations, were ſacris,, 
at the ſhrine of unnatural uſurpatioon. 
Henry was s addicted to women; and | 
ſaid, by ſome hiſtorians, that he left behind him q 
leſs than ſeven illegitimate ſons, and fix daughter, 
In this king's reign, wheat to make brea f 
one hundred men one day was valued at one {i 
ling; one ſheep at. four-pence; one hide of u 
(as many acres. as one team could plough) wy 
taxed at one ſhilling per annum; and there bei 


amounted to 12,220 pounds; to, which may 
added about an eighth for the lands north of t 


Remarkable Occurrences during the reign « 
A. D. D. "4 a 0 
1103 A violent ſtorm in England, which did conſiderable 
mage in various parts, but more particularly in Loudu 
1110 The arts and Sciences firſt taught at Cambridge, 
1112 A dreadful plague in England, which in a ſhort ti 
| carried off prodigtous.numbers of the inhabitants, 
1114 A remarkable drought, during which the river Thant 
| was almoſt dry for three days. 
1116 The firſt parliament held in England, 
1117 The cities of Bath and Peterborough deſtroyed by fe, 
1122 The order of Knights Templars inſtituted. | 
1123 Woodſtock Park made, the firſt in Fee | 
1127 Churchwardens firſt appointed in England. 
1132 A great part of London deltroyed by an accidental fre 
1133 A violent earthquake in England, and a remarkabl 
\; eclipſe of the ſun. | Nn e 
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prince Henry, Death and character of Stephen. 


A. 
1135. 1 every prudent meaſure he could de- 
viſe for ſecuring the ſucceſſion. of the Engliſh 
throne to his daughter Matilda, yet all his precau- 


tions were rendered abortive by the ambition of | 


Stephen eart of Bologne, on whom he had be- 
ſtowed very conſiderable poſſeſſions both in England 
and Normandy. | 5105 


Stephen had entertained the thoughts of aſpiring 


to the crown long before the death of Henry, which 
event no ſooner took place, than he immediately 


reſolved to carry the deſign into execution. He had 


ſworn fealty to Matilda; but fidelity was not in the 
catalogue of Stephen's virtues. He flattered himſelf 
that riches and artifice would be ſufficient to over- 
balance the claim of that princeſs, and therefore 
haſtened with all expedition to England, in order to 
ſeize by uſurpation that crown which had adorned the 
brow of his patron. = | 

The late monarch had made Henry, the young- 
ger brother of Stephen, abbot of Glaſtonbury, 
and biſhop of Wincheſter. He was of an active 
and turbulent diſpoſition ; bold, diſſembling, and 
faithleſs ; ready to conform himſelf to the circum- 
ſtances of the times, and always Preferred his own 
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Compromiſe be 


dreſs. and fluency of ſpeech he had gained the « 

teem and admiration of the populace, whil 
familiar deportment procured him Ciſtinguibd 
reſpect from the clergy. - The biſhop. of Sal 
bury was alſo a man of diſtinguiſhed abilit 
very rich, and likewiſe had great influence 0 
the people. 1 


In conſequence of this the two p 


compliance as being incompatible wit 
of fidelity he had lately ſworn to Mat ces | 
expedient, as diſgraceful as the other me- * 
which the deſigns of the two prelates wele #® 0 
was contrived for removin ſhop 


the archbi * 
jection. They prevailed on Hugh Bigoch cle 
of the houſhold, to ſwear, in the moſt be 


intereſt to that of his country, B 


y a pleaſing ad- 
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Char. IV. 2 „ 
 4eath-bed; expreſſed himſelf highly diſſatisfied 
« his daughter Matilda, and that his intention 
- conſtitute Stephen ſole heir to his domi- 
This oath removed all the ſcruples of the 

biſhop, and on the 26th of December Stephen 
A crowned with the uſual ceremonies. 

Immediately after the ceremony Stephen took poſ- 
fon of the late king's treaſures, amounting to an 
hundred thouſand pounds beſides” plate and jewels. 
This enabled him to procure an aſcendancy over 
te more inferior clergy and nobility, who, from 
mercenary views, admitted his claim, and ſupported 
we meaſures, though they knew the firſt to be 
bunded on injuſtice, and foreſaw that the others 
would be productive of national calamities. 

Conſcious of the neceſſity of making ſome con- 
ceflions to a people over whom he had arrogated 
the ſovereign power, Stephen began his reign 
with paſſing a charter, whereby he promiſed many 
advantages to the clergy, particularly, that on the 
demiſe of a biſhop: he would inſtantly give the in- 
veſliture to the perſon appointed by a regular ca- 
nonical election. He promiſed the nobility that 


was (0 


verſion of hunting in the royal foreſts; and to the 
people, that the tax of Danegelt ſhould be abo- 
liſhed, and the laws of Edward the Confeſſor pre- 
ferved in their fulleſt extent. ; 
Theſe flattering acts were the artifices of Stephen's 
ambition, and the ſtratagems he uſed to keep the 
crown of England on his head. But it was not 
long before he found the Engliſh noblemen were 
dtermined to make him keep his promiſes, and 


he was firmly fixed in the ſeat of power. | 
Robert, earl of Glouceſter, a natural ſon of the 
&ceaſed monarch, led 'the way to theſe neceſſary 
wolutions, He was determined to ſupport the 
mſe of Matilda; but the power of Stephen ren- 
fred it neceſſary for him to conceal his deſign. 
He accordingly ſwore allegiance to Stephen, but 


on his rights and dignities. Stephen ſaw the full 
force of this condition, but the great influence of 
that popular nobleman rendered it neceſſary to 
receive him upon theſe terms. The clergy, pleaſed 
Wh the cautious . reſerve of Glouceſter, annexed 


niſion, the liberty of fortifying and putting their 
dun caſtles in a poſture of defence.—The king 
as ſenſible, that if he rejected the terms preſcrib- 
ch his authority would be rendered very preca- 
"Ws: he therefore judged it expedient to acqui- 
em the demands of his ſubjects, as being the 
N methods of ſecuring that crown he had taken 
den illegal methods to obtain. — 
8 1137. It was not long before Stephen 
te ly convinced of the licentious and turbulent 

S's Of his nobles. . Many of them had no 


2 the fortifications of their caſtles, 


Bn. of the crown at defiance. 


"oh urbances aroſe every day, and the whole 
wy] = was threatened with all the horrors of a 
ar. It was in vain to attempt the removal 


| Na mities by reaſon or perſuaſions. Ste- 
II. | ; 


STEPH E N. 


they ſhould not be proſecuted for taking the di- | 


not, like his predeceſſors, break them as ſoon as | 


mth this reſerve, that no innovation ſhould be made 


| clergy, to whom he was indebted for his crown, 


tiey, therefore required, in return for their ſub- | 


y renounced their allegiance, and ſet the 
Stephen- how | 


how || cauſed the biſhops of Saliſbury and Lincoln to be 
Freq, >. Error, but it was too late to correct it. | 


117 
phen, therefore, made his own power the ſole 
meaſure of his conduct. He ſacrificed to the rage 
of deſpotic government both his own conceſſions, 
and the ancient privileges of his ſubjects. His 
authority was chiefly ſupported by mercenary ſol- 
| diers, who, having exhauſted the royal treaſury, 
ſubſiſted by  depredations. Hence diſcontents 
among the people, and complaints againſt the ad- 
miniſtration, were loud in every quarter, and -the 
whole country was rendered a ſhocking ſcene of 
turbulence and confuſion. 40 

While the king was meditating plans for reſtor- 
ing public tranquillity, Robert, earl of Glouceſ- 
ter was not leſs aſſiduouſly engaged in projecting 
meaſures for effecting a revolution; and having 
ſettled all preliminary points with his friends, he 
retired to Normandy, from whence he diſpatched 
to Stephen a formal renunciation of his allegiance, 
| upbraiding him with having violated the ſtipula- 
tions annexed to his oath of fealty: : on pron of 
A. D. 1138. In the beginning of this year 
David king of Scotland (who had reſolved to uſe 
his utmoſt efforts to procure his ſiſter Matilda the 
poſſeſſion of her hereditary dominions) entered 
England at the head of a powerful army, and 
penetrated as far as Northallerton in Yorkſhire. 
| Stephen marched at the head of his forces againſt 
| him, and a deſperate battle enſued, which was 
maintained, for ſome time, with great obſtinacy 
on both ſides, but at length victory declared in 
favour of Stephen. The Scottiſh army was en- 
tirely routed, and David, being hurried away with 
the torrent, was obliged' to retreat to Carliſle, 
where he was afterwards joined by his ſon, and 
great part of his army. This battle was diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of the battle of the Standard, 
on account of a lofty crucifix placed on. a waggon 
accompanying the Engliſh army as an enſign. 

The defeat of the Scots might have been fatal 
to the intereſts, both of David and his ſiſter, had 
Stephen known how to profit by his victory. But 
flattering himſelf that he had now ſecured full poſ- 
ſeſſion of the throne, he ſet no bounds to his am- 
bition, He engaged in a controverſy with his. 


— 


and to whoſe authority he could not be a ſtranger. 
They had aſſumed the privilege of acting entirely 
as barons, without a proper regard to the duties 
of their profeſſional characters. Inſtead of exert- 
ing their endeavours to prevent the diſturbances 
occaſioned by the laity, they became parties in, 
and promaters of, petty inſurrections and tyranni- 
.cal ravages. * Two ſtrong fortreſſes, one at Sher- 
borne, and the other at the Devizes, had been 
erected and fortified by the biſhop of Saliſbury, 
who had alſo laid the foundation of another caſtle 
at Malmeſbury; and his nephew, Alexander, biſhop 
of Lincoln, had built a ſtrong fortreſs at Newark. 
Alarmed at the increaſe of citadels in all parts 
of his dominions, the king determined to make 
ſome alteration in a matter which had ſo conſi- 
derable an effect in weakening the power of the 
crown. As, therefore, ' the eccleſiaſtical profeſ- 
ſion appeared to be wholly inconſiſtent, with mili- 
tary operations and the duties of war, he reſolved 
to begin his reform by deſtroying the fortreſſes 
erected by the clergy; and accordingly, having, 


taken into cuſtody, he obliged them, by menaces, 
to deliver up their caſtles. | = 
This bold attempt to infringe on the liberties of 

the church greatly alarmed the whole body of the 


clergy, and none more than Henry, biſhop of 
| — G8 Win. 


8 


Wincheſter, who; having, a ſhort time before, 
been inveſted with legantine authority, convoked 
a Synod at Wincheſter, and ſummoned Stephen to 
appear in perſon, But the king was. determined 
not to ſubje& the civil to the eccleſiaſtical power, 
and therefore refuſed to obey the ſummons. He, 
however, ſent one Aubrey de Vere, the moſt 


learned lawyer of his age, to anſwer for him, who 
juſttfied, the king's proceedings with great elo- | 


quence and force of argument. He obſerved, that 
it was inconſiſtent with the functions of the clergy, 


than as the ſeats of diſcord and the aſylum of re- 


bellion. The legate loſt all patience at this bold 


remonſtrance, and was juſt going to pronounce an 
eccleſiaſtical anathema on the king and all his adhe- 
rents, when Aubrey gave him to underſtand, that 
whoever dared to pronounce any ſpiritual inter- 
dit againſt his ſovereign ſhould never live to 
behold the fruits of his infolence. This ſpirited 
declaration had more effect than all his reaſoning. 
Aſtoniſhed at the boldneſs of the deputy, and 
dreading the conſequences of Stephen's reſentment, 
the ſynod did not think it prudent to proceed. 
The prelates therefore departed, and the two com- 
plaining biſhops were obliged to give up their for- 
treſſes. 

A.D. 1139. The earl of Glouceſter being no 
ſtranger to the contentions between Stephen and 
the clergy, thought it a proper opportunity of at- 


tempting to obtain that crown which by right be- 


longed to his ſiſter Matilda. Accordingly having 
prevailed on her to repair with him to England, 
they ſet ſail, attended by a retinue of one hundred 
and forty knights, and, after a quick paſſage 
landed fafe on the coaſt of Suſſex. 
immediately repaired to Arundel caſtle, where ſhe 
was affectionately received by the queen-dowager, 


who had eſpouſed William de Albini, earl of Suſ- 


ſex; and the earl of Glouceſter repaired to Briſtol. 
The arrival of the empreſs and her brother 
greatly alarmed Stephen. He was no ſtranger to 
the popularity of Glouceſter, and was fearful that 
the people would join his ſtandard, in order to 
place his ſiſter on the throne. He therefore ad- 
vanced immediately to Arundel caſtle, at the head 
ot a conſiderable body of forces, in order to make 
himſelf maſter of that fortreſs. The queen dow- 
ager, alarmed at the approach of Stephen, diſ- 
patched a meſſenger, requeſting him not to beſiege 
the empreſs in her palace, but give her liberty to 
retire to ſome other place, aſſuring him that ſhe 
had received her only as a gueſt, not as a compe- 
titor for the crown, Stephen readily complied with 


her requeſt, and the empreſs naming Briſtol as the 


place ſhe choſe for her reſidence, the king ordered 
his brother Walleran, earl of Mellent, to eſcort her 
to that city. ” | 

The empreſs no ſooner arrived at Briſtol, where 
ſhe was received by her brother Robert, at the head 
of a body of forces, than ſhe openly declared her 


land, requiring all her ſubjects to come and pay 
their allegiance. This produced the deſired effect: 
the people flocked to her ſtandard from all quar- 
ters, and ſeemed to vie with each other in duty and 
affection. But what greatly contributed to her ſuc- 
ceſs was, the intereſt of Miles, high conſtable of 
England, who abandoned the party of Stephen, 
and declared for the empreſs. This nobleman 
was then in poſſeſſion of the caſtle and city of 


The empreſs. 


0 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


as the preachers of peace, to engage in the tumults 
of civil diſcord ; and that the caſtles they had erected | 
and fortified could be conſidered in no other light | 


title, and aſſerted her claim to the crown of Eng- 


and put them to flight; but purſuing the broken 


taking advantage of this ſucceſs, fell with amazing 


the field covered with the ſlain. For ſome time i 


| dice of his cavalry, who making a precipitate 


| was treated with the greateſt reſpe& by that ac- 


| Nn 
| Glouceſter, one of the moſt important fen. 

in the kingdom. He had alſo poo r 
many powerful noblemen, and was poſſeſſad q 
immenſe riches, which he freely gave the eme 
for the ſupport of her cauſe. His example was 6g 
lowed by wa other diſtinguiſhed barons, and Fhy 
party of the empreſs was ſoon able to contend wid 
Stephen for the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh crown. 

A. D. 1140. The whole kingdom now became 
a ſcene of anarchy and confuſion, almoſt every in. 
dividual declaring for one or other of the contend. 
ing parties. The powerful barons attacked each 
others territories with all the rage of the moſt im. 
placable enemy. Caſtles, churches, monaſterie 
towns, and villages, were levelled to the ground, 
or laid in aſhes, to gratify the private animoſity of 
contending nobles, and the moſt inhuman cryel. 
ties were practiſed on the innocent inhabitants, 

In this ſhocking exigence recourſe was had to 
negotiation, and ſeveral treaties made between the 
contending parties; but they all proved abortive 
and the horrors of a civil war continued to in- 
creaſe, At length the diſpute was terminated by 
the ſword. Stephen marched at the head of hi 
forces, and laid ſiege to the caſtle of Lincoln, 
which being conſidered as a place of the utmoſt 
importance, Glouceſter determined, if poſſible 
to relieve it. He accordingly, marched wth the 
utmoſt expedition, and his tyzoops having forded 
the Trent, appeared in the neighbourhood befor 
Stephen had received any information of his ap- 
proach, A general engagement was now un- 
avoidable, and both armies prepared for a contel 
that was to decide the fate of the crown of Eng- 
land. The battle was begun by William de Ypres, 
one of Stephen's generals, and conſidered as the ei req 
beſt officer of his time. He fell with the utmolt We crow 
fury on a body of Welſh poſted in the left wing, Wi: was 
ut his 
oulogne 
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ſquadron too far, his diviſion was charged in flank, 
and entirely broken. The earl of Glouceſter 


impetuoſity on the infantry, which compoſed tle 
center of the royal army, where Stephen himfel 
fought in perſon. The conteſt was dreadful, and 


appeared as if the palm of the victory would hate 
fallen on Stephen, but it was loſt from the cowat- 


flight, his infantry were obliged to ſave themſelves 
by a retreat. Stephen, diſdaining to turn his back 
on the enemy, continued to fight with the moſt 
aſtoniſhing bravery, till at length receiving * 
blow with a ſtone, thrown by an unknown hand, Mas acco 
was felled to the ground, and obliged to ſurrender te emp; 
himſelf priſoner to the duke of Glouceſter. He * : 
ly to 

bunſel \ 


mperious 


dated the 


compliſhed nobleman; but experienced a moft hu BM 
miliating reverſe of fortune, on his being delive - e her 
into the hands of the empreſs. That impeno ed 
princeſs treated him with every indignity rel 0 to 
mitted him a cloſe priſoner to the caſtle of Þ 
and ordered him to be heavily loaded with chain 5 
As ſoon as the friends of Stephen heard of 3 
feat and captivity, the greater part deſerted 
the city of London, and the county of Kent ( 2 
his queen, his ſon Euſtace, and his great 1 their | 
and favourite William de Y pres ſtill retaine anued 
authority) were the only places that con 3 hs 
faithful to the impriſoned monarch. _ 2 
brother, the biſhop of Wincheſter, court ere 
vour of the empreſs : the attractions of Po edo. 


ſtronger than the bonds of fraternal Hen 


oon afte 


Ak. 1 

declared for Matilda, who, in return, pro- 
_— him all the honours his ambition could de- 
4 or which a churchman could receive. Armed 
th the legantine authority, and proud of diſplay- 


ſerting that the clergy only had the right of elect- 
„ and ordaining Kings, declared that the empreſs 
-rilda ſhould be placed on the. throne of Eng- 
nd, The only laymen ſummoned to this coun- 
ere the deputies of London, who. were ſo far 
om agreeing with the unexpected declaration of 


erty of their king. The legate only anſwered by 
ing before them the errors of Stephen's admi- 
:-ation, upon Which the deputies, after ſolemnly 
roteſting againſt the proceedings of the ſynod, 
E...;.ncd. to London; and Henry pronounced an 
nathema againſt all the adherents of the impriſoned 
anarch. Thus was the ſceptre of England diſ- 
,oſed of by an aſſembly of ambitious churchmen, 
ho dared to trample upon the authority of the no- 
les, and deſpiſe the liberties of the people. The 
over of the mitre was exalted above the power of 
he crown; and the rights of Engliſhmen ſacrificed 
t the ſhrine of eccleſiaſtical tyranny. f 

A. D. 1141. The authority of Matilda ſeemed 
ow to be firmly eſtabliſhed, and ſhe might pro- 


he ebly have lived and died ſovereign of England, | 
ed ad it not been for her natural pride and inſolence, 
e which ſhe loſt the affections of thoſe who had 
p. Wo warmly eſpouſed her cauſe, and defeated all the 


geligns of her brother the earl of Glouceſter. 

Some time after Stephen's captivity, his queen, 
conded by many of the nobility, petitioned Ma- 
ilda for the liberty of her huſband: and offered, if 


the Weir requeſt was granted, that he ſhould renounce 
olt e crown, and retire to a convent. Another mat- 
0 x was aſxed for by Henry the legate, namely, 
en 


oulogne, with the other patrimonial eſtates of his 
ther: and the Londoners ſolicited for the eſta- 


ing Jlſhment of king Edward's laws, inſtead of thoſe 
the king Henry, which they conſidered as griev- 
4 us and oppreſſive. But all theſe petitions were 
al 


rected by the empreſs in the moſt haughty and 
eremptory manner. | | 

| The haughty prelate was ſo exaſperated at the 
nal of his requeſt from the perſon who had ob- 


tate ned ſuch power from his authority, that he de- 
4 Emined on a ſevere revenge. Accordingly, avail- 
ar ag himſelf of the general diſcontent excited by the 
n 


ed the Londoners to a revolt, and a conſpiracy 
s accordingly formed for ſeizing the perſon of 
pder © empreſs. By ſome means or other Matilda re- 
wed intelligence of this deſign, and retired haſ- 
* 7 a Glouceſter, in order to have recourſe to the 
5 1 | of the earl of Hereford, being diſguſted 
e f hey brother the earl of Glouceſter, who had 
[10 * ed her to purſue conciliatory meaſures, con- 
"hol, o to her arbitrary inclinations. She, however, 


+ ” 
"A after repaired to Oxford, where ſhe ordered a 


4 > rendezvous of her troops and party. 

- T - Matilda was taking meaſures for ſecuring 
my f ority by force of arms, her brother the earl 
end Wd. ouceſter was uſing his utmoſt efforts to bring 


10 endeavours proving abortive, he went 
o {et o 0, where he found the empreſs preparing 

, © at the head of her army, with a deſign of 
e caſtle of Wincheſter, She was at- 
con Witty 8 the earl of Hereford, and expected the 
Jew the 7 of Cheſter, who had promiſed to 


o his power, he ſummoned a ſynod, and after 


enry, that they peremptorily demanded the li- 


| 


lat his nephew, prince Euſtace, might inherit | 


"prious conduct of Matilda, he ſecretly inſti- 


| a reconciliat; : 
her Wir al fe nciliation between her and the legate ; || 
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march to her aſſiſtance, but had privately made 
peace with the legate and the royal party. She, 
however, repaired. with her army to Wincheſter, and 
with little difficulty ſoon obtained - poſſeſſion of the 
fortreſs. The legate found means to withdraw him- 
ſelf before her arrival, and having aſſembled all his 
followers, he joined his force to that of the Lon- 
doners and Stephen's mercenary troops who had not 
yet evacuated the kingdom. With theſe reinforce- 
ments he marched againſt the empreſs, took the city 
of Wincheſter, and beſieged Matilda in the fortreſs. 
The legate had furniſhed the caſtle with ſuch a 
ſtock of proviſions that the beſieged held out ſeven 
weeks, and every attempt to take it by aſſault was 
rendered abortive by the valour and conduct of the 
earl of Glouceſter. But famine at length effected 


———_— 


had but one alternative, either to cut themſelves a 
paſſage through the legate's forces, or ſurrender at 
diſcretion. They choſe the former, and made the 
neceſſary preparations for the deſperate attempt. 
The care of the perſon of the empreſs was com- 
mitted to the main body of their forces; while 
Glouceſter himſelf, at the head of a ſmall party, 
ſallied out of the caſtle, and attacked the beſiegers 
with the utmoſt fury. Alarmed at the vigour of 
this party of the beſieged, the legate's army left 
their poſts to repulſe this gallant and reſolute part 
of the garriſon. This produced the wiſhed-for 
opportunity, and the empreſs, with the principal 
part of the army made her eſcape, and fled to 
Glouceſter; but her brother, being overpowered 
by numbers, was taken priſoner, — ſent, under a 
ſtrong guard, to the caſtle of Rocheſter. 
The earl of Glouceſter, though only a ſubject, 
was as much the life of his own party as Stephen 
was of the other; and the empreſs, ſenſible of his 
merit, conſented to exchange the noble priſoners 


brought to Wincheſter, to which city Stephen, 
(having been releaſed from his confinement) alſo 
repaired. The latter was a ſtranger to that haugh- 
tineſs ſo common to thoſe who diſpute for empire, 
and therefore held a familiar, and, ſeemingly, friend- 
ly, diſcourſe with the earl; after which they took 
leave of each other, and Robert repaired to his ſiſ- 
ter at Glouceſter, _ 97 | 

A. D. 1142. The intrepid and faithful earl took 
every meaſure he could project for ſtrengthening 
the intereſt of his ſiſter Matilda; but it was eaſily 
foreſeen, that while the empreſs, by whoſe proud 
and arbitrary conduct all the advantages gained by 
her friends had been loſt, continued at the head of 
her party in England, they could never hope for 
ſucceſs. A general meeting, therefore, of her ad- 
herents were ſummoned to meet at the Devizes, 
where it was agreed, that Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
huſband to the empreſs, ſhould be requeſtedwto 
ſend over the young prince Henry, that he might 
appear at the head of his partizans in England, In 
conſequence of this reſolution, the earl of Glouceſter 
went over to Normandy, which, during Stephen's 
captivity, had ſubmitted to the earl of Anjou. The 
earl ſucceeded in his commiſſion, and accordingly 


of four hundred men, to England. | 
During the abſence of Glouceſter, ' Stephen had 
ſurpriſed the caſtle of Wareham in Dorſetſhire, 
taken the city of Oxford, and beſieged the caſtle, 
where the empreſs had retired for ſafety. But on 
the landing of Glouceſter, affairs put on a more 
pleaſing aſpect: he made himſelf maſter of the 


caſtle at Wareham, took poſſeſſion of the iſland of 
| Purbeck, 


what force had attempted in vain; and the garriſon - 


upon equal terms. The earl was accordingly 


brought the young prince, with a reinforcement 
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Purbeck, and advanced, at the head of an army, to 
| raiſe the ſiege of Oxford Caſtle. Stephen had, for 


ſome time, preſſed the fiege with the greateſt vi- 
gour ; but the inclemency of the ſeaſon (the winter 
being now far advanced) had ſo reduced his army, 
that he had hardly troops ſufficient to ſurround the 
place. The empreſs took advantage of this, and 


(before her brother's arrival) made her eſcape to 


Wallingford, where ſhe was ſoon after joined by 
the ear}; and Stephen, having reduced the caſtle 
of Oxford, returned to London. | 

A. D. 1143—1146. After Matilda's eſcape from 
Oxford, nothmg material took place between the 


\ contending parties; a few caſtles, indeed, were 


taken, and ſome ſkirmiſhes happened between de- 
tachments from each party, but nothing deciſive. 
But at length a circumſtance happened of the ut- 
moſt conſequence to the empreſs. The earl of 


Glouceſter, the principal ſupport of her cauſe, 


died of a fever, and was buried at Briſtol. In this 
accompliſhed nobleman the empreſs loſt the only 
perſon that deſerved her entire confidence, perhaps 


the only one that ſerved her without views of inte- 


reſt. He was prudent, intrepid, generous and ſin- 
cere ; and an enemy to tyranny, injuſtice and de- 
ceit. He was beloved by his friends, his ſoldiers 


and his country. His death was lamented by the 


good and the virtuous, and even Stephen himſelf 
dropped a tear of reſpect to his memory. 
The death of this gallant nobleman gave a mor- 


tal blow to the party of the empreſs. She ſaw it 
would be in vain for her to contend any longer 
for the crown. 


Her troops deſerted her, her friends 
behaved with coolneſs, and every thing indicated 
a ſad reverſe of fortune. She therefore immedi- 
ately withdrew to the continent, leaving Stephen 
in full poſſeſſion of the throne. 9 5 55 
A. D. 1148-1150. Aſter the departure of Ma- 


tilda the ſovereignty was preſerved by Stephen, 


without any interruption from the party of his 
competitor, and all things appeared likely to pro- 
duce the reſtoration of tranquillity. But at length 
an event took place, which greatly endangered the 

eace of the nation. Prince Henry (the ſon of 
Matilda) was deſirous of receiving the honour of 
knighthood, a ceremony which every gentleman 
in that age paſſed through before he was admitted 
to the uſe of arms; and which was even conſidered 
as a requiſite for the greateſt princes. At the ſame 


time he propoſed to receive the ceremony from his 
great uncle David king of Scotland; and for that 


purpoſe paſſed through England with a large re- 
tinue; attended by the moſt conſiderable of his 
partizans. He ſtayed ſome time with the king of 
Scotland ; made ſome excurſions in England, 


and, by his dexterity and vigour in all manly exer- 
ciſes, by his valour, and his prudent conduct on 


all occaſions, he rouzed the hopes of his party, 
and gave indications of being able, ſome time or 
other, to obtain that crown which had been loſt 
by the indiſcretion of Matilda. 

Soon after Henry's return from Scotland, his 
father Geoffrey paid the debt of nature; a ſhort 
time before which he made his will, leaving young 
Henry all the honours and revenues of his duchy. 
The king of France, incenſed at Geoffrey's doing 


this without firſt obtaining his conſent, invaded 


Normandy, and laid fiege to Arques. . He ima- 
gined Henry was too young to make any great op- 
poſition: but in this he was miſtaken ; for that 


gallant prince made ſo powerful a diverſion in 


France, during the abſence of Lewis, that the lat- 
ter was obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Arques, and 


— 


f 
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[die her him in a cruſade againſt the Infidel 
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their number was ſoon increaſed by 


ror was ſpread throughout the nation; and Stepi 


Cuap. 


Step 


5 Book yj 
march, with all expedition, to the defence if ly 
own dominions. A peace was ſoon after aſiduot 
cluded, and, Geoffrey Plantaganet being deal the hea 
young Henry took quiet poſſeſſion of the dd andy; 
of Normandy, together with the province; I retardee 
Anjou and Maine. 5 nl naſtcr 
Some time after this Henry married Een Could 
daughter and heireſs of William, duke of Gui, Weng) | 
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her huſband, ſuſpecting her fidelity whiy 
abroad, procured a divorce, and reſtored to . 
the rich provinces of Guienne and Poictou, whi 
upon his marriage, became annexed to the crow 
of France. But neither the diſparity of years, 1 
the report circulated to the prejudice of the lady 
character, were ſufficient to check the aſpiny 
ſpirit of young Henry, who, ſix weeks after th 
divorce, eſpouſed the princels, and confequen 
became entitled to all her poſſeſſions. _ 
A. D. 1151. While every thing ſeemed to for 
bode proſperity to the duke of Normandy, Stephe 
imprudently involved himſelf in a quarrel y 
the pope, though it muſt be acknowledged he hy 
ſufficient reaſon for his conduct. The pont 
had ſummoned a council to meet at Rheims, b 
inſtead of permitting Stephen, or even the chu 
of England, to ele& the deputies required, f 
pope nominated them himſelf. Stephen complai 
ed loudly of this breach of national privileg 
but Eugenius, who then filled the papal cha 
regarded not his remonſtrances. Enraged at th 
inſult, the king would not ſuffer them to atten 
and the pontiff, in revenge for this interpoſito 
laid the kingdom under an interdi&t, By d 
ſentence all religious offices were ſuſpended, t 
churches ſhut up, and the dead not ſuffered to 
interred in conſecrated ground. An univerſal u 


thought it neceſſary to make ſubmiſſion to the po 
in order to procure a reverſion of the ſentence. 
A. D. 1152. Stephen was no ſtranger to 
increaſing power and popularity of the duke 
Normandy and was fearful of the conſequend 
In order, therefore to ſecure the Engliſh [cept 
in his own family, he convened a council in Lo 
don, at which he propoſed admitting his fon E 
tace to an equal ſhare in the government. 
being approved, the archbiſhop of Canterbu 
was requeſted to anoint Euſtace as his ſucceſſ 
but the primate abſolutely refuſed to aſſiſt in 
ſolemnity. Incenſed at his denial, Stephen ord 
the archbiſhop to be confined ; but he found 1% 
to corrupt the guards, and getting his live 
paſſed over to the continent. The e 
the primate rendered the king's attempt to . 
the ſucceſſion in his family abortive; t . 
then conſidered that the archbiſhop of al 
bury poſſeſſed an unalienable right to crown 
kings of England. | 8 
A. D. 1153. The primate's refuſal of e. 
Stephen's ſon as his ſucceſſor, greatly 4 


the party of Henry, who diſpatched meſſeug 


to Normandy requeſting him to repair to ch 
and attempt the recovery of a crown 

been vreſted from him by an uſurper. odiat 
readily liſtened to their importunities, _ 155 
embarked, and landed on the 6th of Janda 


the head of a very ſmall body of ergo 


and moſt reſpectable part of the nobility " 


Steph 


| kingdom, - 


0 


r Ye _ e 

n ſaw the gathering ſtorm, and laboured 
—_ to break its force. He marched, at 
a 


4 of his forces, to meet the duke of Nor- 
but the badneſs of the roads ſo greatly 
his progreſs, that Henry made himſelf 
"ter of ſeveral ſtrong caſtles before Stephen 
ma ford the garyifons—the leaſt relief. At 
3 -h the two armies met in the neighbourhood 
& Wallingford, and made preparations ' for de- 
ding by a general action, the great conteſt for 
re Engliſh crown. But the nobles on both ſides, 
ling to prevent the farther effuſion of human 
100d, interpoſed their good offices, and a nego- 
ation being propoſed and agreed to, a ſuſpenſion 
f arms. was immediately proclaimed at the head 
of each army. . ak 3 PS, 
This circumſtance gave great uneaſineſs to Euſ- 
ice, who foreſaw there could be no agreement 
dernen his father and a prince of Henry's ambi- 
ous temper, but what muſt be greatly to his 
rejudice. His late proſpect of being raiſed 
o the throne embittered his reflections. He 
urmly expoſtulated with his father on the 1mpro- 
riety of coming to any accommodation with 
eary. Stephen was far from being deficient in 
arental affection ; but could not liſten to his 
on's requeſt: the neceſſities of the times compelled 
im to ſubmit. Euſtace, fired with reſentment, 
ft the army, and retired into Cambridgeſhire, 
here he took the field at the head of an indepen- 
ent body of troops, and committed ſome depre- 
lations in different parts of the country; but 
id not long continue to practiſe theſe outrages, 
or he died ſoon after at St. Edmundſbury, and 
5 buried at Feverſnam. 
The death of Euſtace greatly facilitated the ne- 
nation then carrying on between Stephen and 
enry, The biſhop of Wincheſter was alſo now 
Nous of concluding a peace between the two 
ces. That pragmatical prelate, the flame of 
ue ambition had. lighted up the torch of war 
ut ſo long deſolated the kingdom, ſeeing no 


the hea 


mandy; 
retar ded 


* 


han now to cheriſh pacific ſentiments. Theo- 
ad, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was returned 
England, and reinſtated in all his former dignities 
dd poſſeſſions, laboured alſo with great earneſt- 
eh to accompliſh the deſirable work of peace. 
de buſineſs was at length effected, and articles 
eng drawn up, it was agreed to call a general 
Puncil of the nobility at Wincheſter, in order to 


id the ſubſtance of the treaty was to this effect: 
lt Stephen ſhould enjoy the crown during his life, 
that, on his death, Henry ſhould ſucceed to the 


none, | 


F * to Henry as lawful heir to the crown, 
© two princes repaired to London, that 
might receive the fealty of the citizens. 


ſulpect of the ſcepter's continuing in his family, 


— 


der being ratified, This was accordingly done, 


"ter arrival in the capital, the people teſti- 


et . 


| 


The treaty being thus concluded, the barons || 
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fied their ſatisfaction by the loudeſt acclamations, 
and Henry, after ſtaying only a few days, em- 
barked for Normandy, leaving Stephen .in quiet 
poſſeſſion of the throne. 
A. D. 1154. Being now freed from all appre- 
henſions of an enemy, Stephen ſolely directed his 
attention to remove the ſufferings of the people, 
and heal the wounds of his diſtreſſed country. He 
reformed many abuſes, made ſeveral wiſe and 
ſalutary laws, and gave many inſtances of his 
great abilities and love of juſtice. In ſhort, he 
ſeemed as if reſolved to devote the remainder of 
his days to the eafe and benefit of his ſubjects, 
to purſue every method for ſecuring their proper- 
ties, protecting their perſons, and diffuſing through 
the whole kingdom univerſal tranquillity. But 
while he was employed in theſe offices of juſtice 
and humanity, he was ſeized with a diforder called 
the illiac paſſion, of which he died on the 25th 
of October, in the zoth year of his age, and 
19th of his reign. His remains were interred in 
the abbey. church of Feverſham, which had been 
founded by himſelf, and where, a ſhort time be- 
fore, were depoſited the remains of his wife, and 
ſon. mY | 5 \ 
Ambition was the ruling paſtion of Stephen. 
To gratify this darling object, he trampled on 
the laws of juſtice, and plunged an innocent peo- 
ple into all the horrors of civil diſcord. But at 
the ſame time it muſt be acknowledged; that he 
was a prince of great fortitude, courage, activity 
and generoſity. - He harboured not the paſſion of 
revenge, and malevolence ſeems to have been a. 
ſtranger to his breaſt. He diſpenſed juſtice im- 
partially to his ſubjects, and cheriſhed the virtue of 
forgiveneſs. In ſhort, he poſſeſſed fo many good 
qualities, that had he aſcended the throne by right 
of inheritance, and lived in leſs troubleſome times, 
his adminiſtration would, in all probability, have 
produced honour to himſelf, and happineſs to his 
WO 5 | 


N 


Remarkable Occurrences during the reign of 
5 Stephen. 
| A. D. : | h | 
1135 On the day Stephen landed to take upon him the ſove- 
| reignty of England, there happened a moſt dreadful 
ſtorm of thunder and lightning, which being in the 
winter ſeaſon was conſidered by the people as an omen 
of thoſe troubles that afterwards took place throughout 
the kingdom. te ST 
1149 This year there fell ſo much rain in the ſummer ſeaſon 
that all the fruits of the earth were deſtroyed, and a 
dreadful famine enſued, which laſted for ſome time, 
till relief could be obtained from foreign countries, 
On the gth of December, in the ſame year, began a 
very ſevere froſt. - It continued till the gth of February 
following, during which time the river Thames was 
entirely. frozen over, ſo as to admit a paſſage not only 
for people, but likewiſe for horſes and carriages. | 
1150 On the 2 iſt of March there happened a remarkable eclipſe 
of the ſun, by which it was ſo dark that candles were 
lighted at noon-day, and near the ſun were ſeen ſeveral 
ſtars. | 


— 


1154 The canon law firſt introduced in England. 
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c "CH 4 Kt 
HENRY II. ſurnamed PLanTaceNnert. 


Acceſſion of Henry IT. Firſt atis of his government. Henry marches againſt the Welſh. Goes ober 
France, and lays ſiege to Thoulouſe, but, on the arrival of Lewis, raiſes the ſiege, makes peace wil 
the French monarch, and returns to England. Goes again to France, and, with Lewis, pays iſ. 
tinguiſhed homage to the pope. Returns, and reſolves to make a reform among the clergy, to facih. 
tate which he appoints Thomas a Becket to the ſee of Canterbury, Violent diſputes between th 
king and Becket. Conſtitutions of Clarendon. Becket, after behaving in an inſolent manner i ly 
king, retires privately, and flies to the court of France. 
to bring about a reconciliation with Becket ; but without ect. Returns to England, and aſſntie 

Gets his eldeſt ſon Henry crowned, and ſerves the firſt diſh at bis tall, 

Goes over to the continent, and an accommodation takes place between him and Becket, who is reſtored it hi 

archiepiſcopal dignities, but ſoon after aſſaſſinated. Compromiſe between Henry and the court of Rint 

Conqueſt of Ireland. Revolt of young Henry and his brothers. 

bome. Remarkable penance of Henry for the murder of Becket. 


a parliament at Windſor. 


and taken priſoner. 


Bis ſons. 


unnatural deſigns by being killed in a tournament. 
Henry. e 


T the time Henry received intel- | 
ligence of Stephen's death, he was 
engaged in beſieging a caſtle be- 
longing to one of his mutinous 

barons on the frontiers of Normandy ; but con- 

ſcious that his great power and popularity would 
prevent any ſchemes being formed for interrupting 
his ſucceſſion, and relying on the veneration in 
which he knew his perſon to be held in England, 
he determined to perſevere in his attempt of re- 


A. D. 
1154. 


ducing the fortreſs, and accordingly continued the 


ſiege till the garriſon ſurrendered. As ſoon as this 

ſhed he embarked for England, where 
he landed on the 18th of December, amidſt the uni- 
verſal acclamations of the people; and on the 
19th of the fame month he and his queen were 


biſhop of Canterbury. 


* ? 


A.D. 1155. The Engliſh had conceived very 


flattering ideas of the virtues and abilities of 


Henry; and the firſt acts of his government con- 
vinced them that their ideas were juſtly founded. 
He diligently applied himſelf to the removal of 


thoſe complaints which had been ſo general, in the 


late turbulent reign. He diſmiſſed the mercenary 
ſoldiers of Stephen, by which the kingdom was 
freed from a burthen that had occaſioned the 
moſt affecting complaints. The bands of robbers, 
who ſo long ravaged the country, were deſtroyed, 
and every ſpecies of violence ſuppreſſed: the 
powerful were reſtrained from acts of tyranny, 
and the licentious from diſturbing the repoſe of 
the peaceable and harmleſs. The laws were exe- 
cuted with proper authority; nor did any dare 
diſpute the power of the magiſtrate. The fortreſſes 


| raiſed by the nobles, who had ſo often ſpread de- 
ſolation over various counties, were demoliſhed, | 


except only a few, which were retained on account 
of their advantageous ſituation for the defence of 
the kingdom, 


Henry goes over to France, and an accommodation takes place between him au 
Returns to England, and makes many wiſe regulations for the good of his ſubjefts. Print 
Henry again revolts, but ſoon after dies. His brother Geoffrey follows his example, but is ſtopped in hi 


had made incurſions into Anjou and Maine, ® 
crowned at Weſtminſter by Theobald, then arch- | 


- ſupported by the people at large, and had nothing 


Geoffrey finding it would be in vain to conn 


| Nantz, which the inhabitants, who had expe 


Henry paſſes over to the continent, in ody 


Wars abroad, and inſurreFions d 


William, king of Scotland defeatel 


Revolt of prince Richard, Death and charatier | 


Henry was far from wanting aſſiſtance in eſt 
bliſhing theſe meaſures of national utility; he ws 


to fear but from a few turbulent barons, whoat fi 
oppoſed the deſtruction of their caſtles, but in 
ſhort time quietly ſubmitted. Henry alfo paſſed! 
charter of liberties in which he confirmed all thok 
privileges which had been granted by his gran. 
father Henry I. By theſe, and other acts of po 
pularity, Henry obtained the univerſal affect 
of his ſubjects, and perfect tranquillity was ſou 
eſtabliſhed throughout the kingdom. 
A. D. 1156. In the beginning of this Je 
Henry embarked for Normandy, in order to fl. 
niſh the infolence of his brother Geoffrey, x0 


poſſeſſed himſelf of the principal parts of thok 


provinces. Henry no ſooner diſembarked mn 
claims were univerſally acknowledged; upon vw 


OE ARE. OO NI . 


with the ſuperior power of his brother, rebgnt 
his claims for an annual penſion, . to be Fr 
by Henry, of one thouſand pounds. yoo 2 


0 


this Geoffrey took poſſeſſion of the ee ö 


| ; oF ; . an 
count Noel, their prince, put into his hands, 


inveſted him with the full power of adminiſt 
tion. | | 5 
A. D. 1157. Having ſettled his affairs * U 
mandy, Henry returned to England, and 0 "eſt 
arrival found that the Welch, who were Gorges 
leſs and uneaſy, had entered the Engliſh il 
ries, and committed the moſt horrid depre””, 

on the innocent inhabitants. In conlcqve, of 4 
this Henry marched againſt them at the * a 
powerful army ; but the cowardice of his 6 5 im 
bearer had like to have proved fatal ＋ 

and his whole army. The attack of the 
was made with all the fury natural to 


which ſo terrified Henry de Eſſer, wh 
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I. l 
CAP: | 
| ſtandard, that, throwing down the enſign, 
0 0 d with the utmoſt precipitation. Alarmed at 
15 the royal ſtandard, the Engliſh were in- 
» A0 and, thinking the king was lain, 
- thrown into the utmoſt confufion, Henry, 
Pit the cauſe of the diſorder, rode through 
C ranks bare headed to convince them of their 
take; in conſequence of which the Engliſh, 
hamed of their puſillanimous conduct, return- 
1 to the charge with redoubled courage, and 
11 {o violently on the inſurgents that they were 
bliged to ſeek their ſafety by flight, -after great 
 mbers had been killed on the field of battle. 
noſe who eſcaped retired with all poſſible expe- 
tion to their Own country, ſoon after which 
Henry concluded a peace with the Welch prince, 
and diſbanded his army. 
A. D. 1159. Though Henry was maſter of 
feat power and conſiderable poſſeſſions, yet he 
vas very deſirous of increaſing them, and there- 
re laid claim to the county of Thoulouſe, in 
gbt of his queen, to whom it belonged; but 
day mond, count of Thoulouſe, refuſed to deliver 
> the territories. In conſequence of this Henry 
termined to obtain them by force of arms, and ac- 
ordingly paſſed over to the continent, and engaged 
number of mercenaries to aſſiſt him in his intend- 
d expedition. He began his military operations 
y laying ſiege to Cahors, the capital of the pro- 


ade himſelf maſter of the place; but the city of 
F houlouſe made a gallant defence, and the Engliſh 
onarch exerted all his abilities to take it. Lewis, 
ing of France, was alarmed at Henry's progreſs. 
e was fearful that if he ſhould be ſuffered to make 
imſelf maſter of the principal places in the heart 
pf France, his ambition might puſh him on to 
ather conqueſts, and he might even advance to 
every gates of Paris. Lewis therefore marched 
the head of a body of forces, and threw him- 
ll into Thoulouſe before Henry could become 
rater of the city. In conſequence of this Hen- 
immediately deſiſted from farther proſecuting 
is deſign, declaring he owed ſo much reſpect to 
ems, that he would not attack a place defended 
him in perſon. He therefore raiſed the ſiege, 
ud a treaty of peace was ſoon after concluded be- 
veen the two monarchs. 

A. D. 1160.-1163. This peace, however, was 
ut of ſhort duration: ambition ſoon diſſolved the 
hands of amity between the two monarchs. Henry's 
(eſt ſon had, for ſome time, been contracted in 
age to Margaret, the daughter of Lewis, and 
bas agreed in the treaty that the princeſs ſhould 
re the city of Gifor, with part of Norman 


main in the cuſtody of the Knights Templars 
. the marriage was celebrated. Anxious for ob- 
ng poſſeſſion of theſe valuable places, Henry 
Vailed upon the cardinals Piſa and Pavia to grant 


a... 


Poe * 


* | 
In order to account for the pope's interference on this oc- 


TH I well as to form an idea of the great authority poſſeſſed 
Wiemer n. pontiff at that period, it may not be improper 
mii . that the two kings had, the year before, met the 
dark: 5 the caſtle of Toris on the Loire; and gave him ſuch 
tive hi reſpect, that both diſmounted from their horſes to re- 

d, and each holding one of the reins of the bridle, 


Walk 
. ed by his ſide, and in that ſubmiſſive manner, conducted 


um 

0 nn gate of the caſtle, | 
bag bn a Becket was the ſon of a citizen of London, and 
Boulop,, 3 Youth in the ſtudy of the civil and canon law at 


| . He was poſſeſſed of very ſingular talents, and had 


SN 


ince of Quercy, which he ſoon reduced, and 


Verin, for her portion; and that thoſe places ſhould 


. 


him a ſynodical decree, diſpenſing with the nonage 
of the parties. In conſequence of this the nuptials 
were immediately celebrated, though the prince 
was but ſeven, and the princeſs only three years of 
age; and the Templars, conſidering themſelves as 
free from their engagement, delivered up the caſtle 
of Giſor, and the other places aſſigned as Marga- 
ret's dowry. | es 
The French monarch was highly incenſed at the 
proceedings of Henry; and his firſt reſentment 
fell upon the Templars, to whom the cuſtody of 
the caſtle had been committed, and-whom he ba- 
niſhed his dominions. This, in all probability, 
would have been ſucceeded by a war between the 
two monarchs, had it not been for Pope Alexander 
III. who was then in France, and being deſirous 
of preventing the effuſion of human blood, inter- 
poſed, and brought about a reconciliation“ . 
Henry, after having accommodated all dif- 
ferences with the French monarch, returned to 
England, and flattered himſelf with poſſeſſing a 
long ſeries of peace and tranquillity; but he was 
greatly deceived in his expectations, and his life 
rendered unhappy by the very perſon who owed 
| his whole fortune to his bounty. This was the ce- 
lebrated Thomas a Becket , whoſe conduct ſet the 
nation in a flame, and rendered abortive the ſcheme 
which Henry had formed for confining the eccleſiaſ- 
tical juriſdiction within proper bounds, and of ſup- 
preſſing the licentiouſneſs of the clergy, who arro- 
gated to themſelves the privileges which were con- 
trary to the peace of ſociety. Henry was reſolved to 
correct theſe enormities, and, without depriving the 
church of its real privileges, to eſtabliſh proper li- 
mits to the pretenſions of the clergy. He conſider- 
ed Becket as the moſt proper perſon for aſſiſting 
him in the execution of this noble deſign, and ac- 
cordingly on the death of Theobald, promoted 
him to the archiepiſcopal ſee of Canterbury, | 
Becket, before his promotion, had given a looſe 
to.the uſual pleaſures and amuſements of the age; 
but his whole behaviour was changed after being 
placed at the head of the church. He reſigned the 
office of chancellor, renounced all concern in ſe- 
cular affairs, ſubmitted to the moſt rigid mortifi- 
cations, and became laviſh in his generoſity to the 
pobr. By this conduct he gained the general reſ- 
pect of the people; but inſtead of becoming an 
aſſiſtant to Henry in executing his grand deſign of 
limiting the privileges of the clergy, he purſued 
only ſuch meaſures as were moſt conducive to his 
own emolument. He attempted to recover all the 
lands that had been alienated from the ſee of Can- 
terbury, pretending that none of his predeceſſors 
had any right to diſpoſe of the property of the 
church. Nor was he contented with this attempt 
to extend his authority and power: he aſſerted that 
it was the prerogative of the archbiſhop to fill va- 
cant church livings in the manors of the military 
tenants, as well as thoſe of the churches of Canter- 


bury. 


123 
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_— 


a ſpirit not to be daunted even by the frowns of royalty, He 
had been raiſed by 'Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, to 
conſiderable preferments in the church, and on Henry's acceſ- 
ſion to the throne was recommended to him by that primate as a 
perſon worthy of his conſidence and favour. Henry accordingly 
promoted him to ſeveral places of truſt, and in particular to 
that of chancellor, one of the firſt civil offices in the kingdom. 
After obtaining that high poſt he was made provoſt of Beverley, 
dean of Haſtings, and conſtable of the Tower; and, to com- 
plete his importance, was entruſted with the education of prince 
Henry, the king's eldeſt ſon, and heir- apparent to the crown, 


* rr eee 


law, paſſed in the reign of William the Conqueror, 


opinion he had entertained of Becket; but {till 


inflicted than that of degradation, and being ſhut 
vp in a monaſtery during the remainder of his life. 


He likewiſe added, that, to ſubject an eccleſiaſtic to 


land, met with very little oppoſition from any of 
the clergy, except the archbiſhop, who alledged, 


oven order to capital puniſhment. Swayed by the 
authority, and fearing the power of Becket, the 
biſhops declined coming to any reſolution on the 


124 


bury. He accordingly collated one Laurence to 
the rectory of Aresford; but the patron, who was 
a peer of the realm, reſolved not to ſubmit to ſo 
inſolent an intruſion, and immediately ejected Lau- 
rence from the benefice. This was conſidered by 
Becket as an unpardonable offence, and he pro- 
nounced the ſentence of excommunication againſt 
the patron. 

As ſoon as Henry was informed of theſe proceed- 
ings he diſpatched a meſſenger to Becket, inſiſting 
that he ſhould immediately abſolve the patron; but 
the haughty prelate ſent him for anſwer, that it did 
not belong to him to command him either to abſolve 
or excommunicate any perſon whatever. A little 
reflection, however, convinced him of his error: a 


inflicted the penality of high-treaſon on any church- 
man, who ſhould promulgate an eccleſiaſtical cen- 
ſure on any military tenant of the crown, without 
the king's conſent; and the prelate, not chuſing to 
ſubject himſelf to this penalty, annulled the ſen- 
tence. | 

Henry was now convinced of his miſtake in the 


was reſolved, if poſſible, to reduce the power of the 
eccleſiaſtics; and an event ſoon happened which 
gave him the opportunity of attempting the exe- 
cution of his deſign. A clergyman in Worceſter- 
ſhire debaucked a gentleman's daughter, and in or- 
der to conceal the offence murdered the father. 
Henry gave orders that the criminal ſhould be tried 
in the ſecular court, and puniſhed according to the 
laws of the kingdom. In conſequence of this Becket 
inſiſted on the privilege of the church, and poſi- 
tively aſſerted that no greater puniſhment could be 


the cognizance of the civil magiſtrate. was, an high 
infringement on the privileges of the church, and 
which he would always oppoſe to the utmoſt of his 
power. PIER ang 
Aſtoniſhed at the inſolence of Becket, the king 
called an aſſembly of all the prelates at Weſt- 
minſter, and ſolemnly demanded, © whether they 
ce conſented to, and allowed, that ſuch clergymen 
<« as were convicted of felony ſhould be degraded, 
« and immediately on their degradation, deliver- 
ce ed over to a ſecular office for corporal puniſh- 
« ment.” This demand, which was perfectly 
conſiſtent with juſtice, and the antient laws of the 


that it was contrary both to the law and inſtitu- 
tions of the church, for a delinquent to undergo 
a double puniſhment for the ſame offence. At the 
ſame time told his brethren, that it ill became 


| 


HISTORY: H ENGLAND. 


| his life in ſupport of the canons of the Church 


they waited on the king, and gave him an 3. 


Book yh 


ſonable obſtinacy would, in all probabiliy 

fatal to the privilege of the clergy; and the * 
adviſed him to make conceſſions to offended Oe 
jeſty. But the archbiſhop was deaf to Mick 
treaties, declaring that he was ready to Ja * 


Aſtoniſhed at the obſtinacy of Becket, the hiq, 

who were not equally blinded by enthuſiaſm, 2H 
ſidered that. whatever honour their COuntenangin 
the prelate might reflect on them at the com 
of Rome, yet, as Engliſhmen, they had «4 
thing to fear from the reſentment of an active and 
warlike prince. Inſtigated by rheſe conſiderations, 


ſolute promiſe to ſubmit themſelves to the laws 
the nation. Their example was followed by Bee. 
ket, who promiſed, on the faith of an honeſt man 
to pay a ſtrict adherence to the laws of the king. 
dom. | | 
A. D. 1164. This ſubmiſſion was highly plex 
ſing to the king, who, in order to prevent any {y. 
ture controverſy, .reſolved to have the laws of the 
kingdom fully explained and defined, that the |; 
mits of the civil and eccleſiaſtical juriſdifin 
might be properly aſcertained. For this purpoſ 
he ſummoned a general council of the nobility a 
prelates at Clarendon, where the following lan 
(commonly called the Conſtitutions of Clarendn) 
were by the aſſembly framed and unanimouſy 
agreed to: | 
1. That all ſuits relative to the advowſon an 
preſentation of livings, ſhould be determined i 
the civil courts. _ 5 

2. That the churches, belonging to the king! 
fee, ſhould not be granted in perpetuity withou 
his conſent, 8 

3. That clergymen accuſed of any crime, ſhout 
be tried in the civil courts. P 
4. That no perſon, particularly no clergyma 
of any rank, ſhould depart the kingdom without 
the king's licence. . 

5. That excommunicated perſons ſhould not d 
bound to give ſecurity for continuing in their uu 
place of abode. 7301-8 
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them (who were forbid to have any concern in 
ſentences of death) to expoſe any perſon of their 


ſubject of the king's demand. This greatly exaſ- 
perated the king, who put to them the following 


preciſe and deciſive queſtion: Whether or not they 
were willing to ſubmit to the ancient laws of the | 


2, 


kingdom.” The anſwer returned was equivocal: 


a ſalvo was added with regard to the clerical order 


and the privileges of the church; on which Henry 


lefr the ſynod with marks of the greateſt indigna- 
tion. 


The biſhops, alarmed at the abrupt departure 


| 
| 


6. That the laity ſhould not be accuſed in pre 
tual courts, except by legal and reputable n 
neſſes. 59 | 2 2 

7. That no chief tenant of the crown ſhould be 
excommunicated, nor his lands put under an inter 
dict, except with the king's conſent. leave to 

8. That all appeals in ſpiritual caſes ſhould een ſo. 
carried from the archdeacon to the biſhop, from but this 
the biſhop to the primate, from him to the kg pre 
and no farther without the king's conſent. tlided ; 

9. That if any law-ſuit aroſe between à wy nter thi 
and a clergyman concerning a tenement, and 15 A fer 
diſputed whether the land be a lay or an eccleſ ; lat N 
cal fee, it ſhould be determined by the verdi i imp 
twelve lawful men to what claſs it belonged, 2 late, 7 
found to be a lay fee, the cauſe ſhould finally Wpeare 
determined in the civil courts. " Wt br 

10. That no inhabitant in demeſne ſhould ® te Ex 
excommunicated for non- appearance in 4 ſpurt ö Ciep 
court, till the chief officer of the place, r me me 
reſided, be conſulted, that he might compel de eter 
by the civil authority, to give ſatisfaction o the kj 
church. | | * deavo 

11. That the archbiſhops, biſhops, and ad fin 
ſpiritual dignitaries, ſhould be conlidered # = þ The 
rons of the realm; ſhould poſſeſs the pid. tha al 
and be ſubje& to the burthens belonging on” "4 
rank; and ſhould be bound to attend the king Wan 
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The 
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ends 


imſelf 


of the king, repreſented to Becket, that his unrea- | his great council, and aſſiſt at all idle an d ore 


I | : 


* 


H E N 


"ce, either of death or loſs of members, be 

- oainſt the criminal. ; 
oy That the revenues of the vacant ſees ſhould 
A to the king; the chapter, or ſuch of them 
1 might think proper to ſummons, ſhould ſit 
| the king's chapel till they made the new elec- 
jon with his conſent; and that the biſhop elected 
ould do homage to the crown. TP 
13. That if any baron ſhould refuſe to ſubmit 
o the ſpiritual courts, the king ſhould uſe his au- 
hority in obliging him to make ſuch ſubmiſſion; 
ad if any one threw off his allegiance, the pre- 
ies ſhould, with their cenſures, aſſiſt the king in 
-ducing him to ſubjection. 

14. That goods forfeited to the king ſhould not 
e protected in churches or church-yards. 
16. That all actions and ſuits for debt, due either 
on oath or ſolemn promiſe, or otherwiſe con- 
-1ted, ſhould be tried in the king's court. 
16. That the ſons of villains, or copy holders, 
duld not be ordained without the conſent of the 
ord of the manor. a 
Such were the famous articles ſo well known un- 
ger the title of © The Conſtitutions of Clarendon,” 
The biſhops, over-awed by the barons, who were 
ll gained over to the king's party, readily ſigned 
hem; but Becker retracted his promiſe, and for 
ome time abſolutely refuſed, till at length by the 


gap, J. 


7 


peared ſolicitations of the nobility and clergy 
e was prevailed on to aſſent, and not only ſigned 
he articles, but likewiſe promiſed © legally with 
good faith, and without fraud, to obey them.” 
Having thus far ſucceeded in his deſign, Henry 
fanſmitted a copy of the articles to the pope in or- 
ler to have them confirmed by a bull. But the 
ontif was ſo far from complying with the wiſhes 
jt the king, that he condemned and annulled 
hem, as VEIng incompatible with the rights of 
te church, : 


ud rejected the articles, he expreſſed the deepeſt 
mow for having ſigned them, redoubled his au- 
terities, and refuſed to exerciſe any part of his ar- 
tepiſcopal function till he ſhould receive abſolu- 
on from the pontiff. 

The conduct of Becket ſo irritated the king, 
"at it was generally apprehended by all Becket's 
Flends his ruin was determined. The archbiſhop 
lumſelf was alarmed, and applied to Henry for 
leave to viſit the pope, 1n order to confer with him 
Cn lome important affairs relative to the church; 
put this the King abſolutely refuſed. The next day 
te prelate repaired to Woodſtock where Henry 
ded; but the king would not permit him to 


nter tne palace. 
A few days after this Henry ſummoned a coun- 


. Wpeachment were 
e. 


preferred againſt the pre- 
| The firſt was for contumacy, in not having 
Rhcared at the king's court in perſon, to anſwer a 
t brought againſt him by John, mareſchal of 
e Exchequer, who had ſued the primate 1n the 
"calepiſcopal court, for ſome laws belonging to 
1 manor of Pagham, and, who, thinking the 
he Kian illegal, had appealed from thence to 
1. 8 court for juſtice. The archbiſhop en- 
Voured to defend himſelf, but was convicted, 
Nd fined 500l, 5 
Fi lecond article was, his having embezzled 
He; he had received as conſtable of the caſtles of 
| te Suffolk and Berkhamſtead in Hertfordſhire. 
, awer to this he alledged, that he had laid out 


As ſoon as Becket was informed that the pope 


lat Northampton where no leſs than four articles 
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the king denying this allegation, and demanding 
immediate judgment, he agreed to refund the mo- 
ney. 
The third charge brought againſt him was for 
500 marks which he had borrowed. from the king. 
'The archbiſhop pleaded that he was unprepared to 
anſwer to this charge; but the plea was over-ruled, 
and Becket obliged to give ſecurity for the pay- 
ment. 

The laſt charge was of much greater importance, 
and of a more complicated nature than either of 
the other three. He was required to give an ac- 
count of his adminiſtration while chancellor, and 
to pay the balance due from the revenues of all the 
biſhoprics, abbies and baronies, which had, du- 
ring that time, been ſubjected to his manage- 


| ment. To this charge the primate replied, it could 


not be expected He was prepared to anſwer a 
charge of ſo complicated a nature, as he had not 
received any intimation of it in his ſummons; 
but promiſed to give the king ſatisfaction, if he 
| would give him time to deliberate on the ſituation 
of his affairs and conſult with his friends. This 
requeſt being granted he left the court, and retired 
to his apartments, ' where he ſpent the whole night 
in cloſe conſultation with his friends, ſome of whom 
adyiſed him to reſign his ſee, as the moſt probable 
means of making his peace with the king: others 
adviſed him to offer 10,000 marks as a compenſa- 
tion; while a -third party recommended, that he 
ſhould throw himſelf entirely on the mercy of his 
ſovereign, without making, or attempting to make, 
any terms whatever, 

The archbiſhop, however, did not think proper 
to follow the advice of either party; but on the 
contrary reſolved to repair next day to the court, 
and, inſtead of giving any account of his ſteward- 
ſhip, or making the leaſt ſubmiſſion, to inſiſt on the 
privileges of the church. Thinking ſome reli- 
gious ſolemnity might attract the notice of the peo- 
ple in his favour, he propoſed walking to the 
court barefooted, dreſſed in his pontifical robes, 
and to carry in his hand the croſs of Canterbury. 
His friends, however, diſſuading him from this 
deſign, he laid aſide his pall and mitre, and wear- 
ing his other ſacred veſtments, with the cope above 
them, the croſs being carried before him proceed- 
ed in that manner on horſeback to the king's court. 
When he came to the outward court he alighted, 
and taking the croſs into his own hand, proceeded 
in that manner into the preſence chamber, where 
he ſet himſelf down, holding the croſs before him. 
Every perſon preſent was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment 
at his inſolence and folly. The biſhops, in parti- 
cular, were aſhamed and confounded: they told 
him his behaviour looked as if he came prepared 
to ſet the whole kingdom in a flame, and to pur 
his ſovereign at open defiance: they repreſented 
the ill conſequences of ſuch vain and inſolent beha- 
viour, and endeavoured to perſuade him to deliver 
the croſs to the biſhop of Hereford; but the 
haughty prelate would not comply. At length the 
archbiſhop of York, being no longer able to bear 
with his inſolence, told him that, notwith- 
ſtanding the croſs was in his hand, he would find 
the king carried much ſharper weapons. It is 
true, replied Becket, the king's weapon can kill 
the body, but mine can deſtroy the ſoul.” This 
anſwer, which ſeemed to threaten the king and 
court with excommunication, was carried to Henry, 
then fitting in an inner chamber, who was ſo pro- 
voked at ſuch an imperious menace, that he ſent for 
the nobles and prelates, to whom he complained. 


—_——_—@©_©_ 
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dreat ſum in the repairs of royal caſtles; but 
O. EN - : 


| 


14 loudly 


| 
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loudly of Becket's intclerable inſolence in entering 


The 


his court in ſuch a preſumptuous manner. 


whole council joined in condemning this inſtance of 


the prelate's pride; and at the ſame time informed 
the king that Becket had intimated to them his de- 
ſign of appealing to the pope for protection. 

Willing to avoid a rupture with the pontiff, 
though at the ſame time deſirous of puniſhing the 
inſolence of the prelate, Henry went into the pre- 
ſence chamber, reinonſtrated with Becket on the 
impropriety of his conduct, and reminded him of 
his having aſſented to, and ſubſcribed, the articles 
of Clarendon. Becket told him, the cauſe of God 


and the church had rendered his conſent to thoſe 


articles of no force; and that he put himſelf under 
the protection of the Roman pontiff, the ſupreme 
head of the church, to whom he appealed againſt 
the ſentences that either had, or might be pro- 
nounced, againſt him, and ſtrictly enjoined his ſuf- 
fragans not to join in any enterprize that was con- 
trary to the privileges of the church. 

The king and barons were ſo exaſperated at this 
arrogant behaviour, that a propoſition was made 
to commit the prelate to priſon; upon which, not 
chuſing to hear the ſentence denounced, he a- 
bruptly left the aſſembly, and retired, with his 
croſs erect before him, to the monaſtery of St. 
Andrews. | | N | | 

The next day Becket ſent three "biſhops to the 
king to aſk a ſafe conduct for his departure; but 


this being denied, he retired privately, in the night, | 


attended only by two ſervants, and fled to the con- 
tinent. He was received by Lewis king of France, 


and pope Alexander, who was then at the court of || 


_ that monarch, with every mark of reſpect. By 
the munificence of Lewis he lived with the utmoſt 
magnificence in the monaſtery of Pontigni, and 
the pope made preparations for iſſuing bulls to re- 
venge his diſgrace. | 1 

As ſoon as Henry was informed of Becket's de- 
parture from the kingdom, he immediately diſ- 
patched a very reſpectable embaſſy to the pope, to 
ſolicit the depoſition of the primate, offering, at 


the ſame time, in caſe his requeſt was granted, to 


double the revenue of Peter's-pence, and to render, 
But the pope was inflexible : 


it a perpetual tax. 
he poſitively refuſed compliance on any terms what- 
ever; upon which the ambaſſadors left his court, 
and returned to England. 
arrival Henry ſummoned an aſſembly of the nobles, 
when it was determined to ſequeſter all the poſſeſ- 
ſions of the ſee of Canterbury, together with all 
the revenues of the churches, chapels, and rents 
of the clergy who adhered to Becket; and all the 


primate's relations and domeſtics, both clergy and 


laity, were baniſhed the kingdom. 

A. D. 1165. Henry was apprehenſive theſe pro- 
ceedings might ſo irritate the pope as to be pro- 
ductive of the moſt fatal conſequences. He there- 
fore went over to the continent, in order, if poſſi- 
ble, by a perſonal conference with his holineſs, to 
prevent an interdict being laid on the kingdom. 
An interview was accordingly propoſed, and it was 
agreed that Becket ſhould not be preſent. The 


archbiſnop was alarmed at the excluſion, being 
fearful that the pope; on hearing a fair account of 


the whole proceedings, would withdraw his pro- 
tection, and abandon him to the vengeance of an 
enraged monarch. He therefore told his holineſs 
ehe might be impoſed on by the fluent and plau- 
ſible ſpeeches of Henry, unleſs himſelf was pre- 
ſent to interpret their meaning.” The pontiff liſ- 
rened to this artful ſuggeſtion of the prelate, and 
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|| pontiff would exert all his power in favour of Becks 


to their authority in any inſtance whatever, pj 


excommunicate the king, unleſs he repented 5 


Immediately on their 


* 


— 


| Bock vn 
inſiſted on the archbiſhop being preſent at the! 
terview. But Henry diſdained to ſubmit to hn 
propoſal, and, without taking leave o ; 
embarked for his own dominions. 

A. D. 1166. As it was reaſonable to ſu 


f the | Pope 


ppoſe the 


Henry on his arrival in England, took every pre 
caution he could project to render that Power aber 
tive. He prohibired all his ſubje&s, under ice | 
penalties, from receiving any mandates either * 
his holineſs or the archbiſhop, and from appeal 


declared that whoever brought an interdi& on g 
kingdom from the pope or Becket ſhould be deem 
guilty of treaſon, and be puniſhed hy death if do 
by a layman ; by loſs of ſight if done by a fecul 
clergyman ; and by amputation of feet if by regu} 
eccleſiaſtics. On the contrary, the pope and ud 
biſhop did all they could to wreak their Vengeance 
on the king. Becket denounced anathemas again 
all his enemies, and at laſt pronounced the ſentenee 
of excommunication againſt all that adhered to th 
conſtitutions of Clarendon, and abſolved ever 
perſon from, the oaths they had taken to oben 
them. Nay, he even went ſo far as to threaten t 


what he had done, and had ſuch influence over th 
pope as to. obtain his ratification of the cenſures. 
A. D. 1167. While the king and Becket wer 
thus purſuing meaſures of the moſt contentio 
and dangerous nature, Lewis king of France inte 
poſed his good offices to bring about an accomm 
dation. Becket declared he was ready to put a 
end to all diſputes, and to ſubmit to the king, 0 
condition of having all his honours and poſſeſſion 
reſtored. At lengthyan interview was agreed on 
and Becket met the kings of France and Engla 
at a village in the neighbourhood of Paris; but! 
primate was ſo unreaſonable and havghty, ti 
Lewis was perſuaded it would be impoſſible 
bring about a reconciliation, Henry, defirous« 
pacification, ſaid to Lewis, « There have ber 
many kings of England, and there have been mal 
archbiſhops of Canterbury: let Becket act toward 
me with the ſame ſubmiſſion which the greateſt 
his predeceſſors have paid to the leaſt of mine, an 
I ſhall be ſatisfied.” But Becket refuſed to ac 
eſce in ſo reaſonable a propoſal. Lewis was, dl 
leaſt ſeemed to be, diſguſted, and the two Kin 
departed without taking leave of the archbiho 
but the correſpondence and friendſhip between 
monarch of France and the- prelate was ſoon air 
renewed. | 
After this interview 118 P 
dominions, where he continued ſome time, du 
which he gave that duchy, together with the pie 
vinces of Maine and Anjou, to his eldeſt ſon He 
ry; Poictou and Guienne to his ſon Richard, ; 
Britany to his third ſon Geoffrey, who held + 
fief depending upon Normandy, and {wore 5 
to his eldeſt brother. Lewis, as lord param 
of theſe fiefs, confirmed the grants, and the ar 
princes did homage to the French monarch fort 
reſpective territories. - 
A. D. 1169. Henry, 
Norman dominions in the 
family, returned to England, and 
his arrival ſummoned a parliament, Or 
cil of the nation, to meet at Windſor. 
ſembly the kingdom was divided into Circ 
certain efrls, knights and clergymen, 
commiſſioners to make a progreſs thro ball 


Henry viſited his Norm 
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after having ſecured 
poſſeſſion of his k 
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CHAP» J. 
mitted by the ſheriffs, bailiffs, and other in- 
20 officers. This inquiſition produced the 
wol ſalutary effects; the ſubject was eaſed of many 
exactions, a 0 - 
ace eſtabliſhed in every part of the kingdom. 
q A. D. 1170. Henry had, for ſome time, re- 
glyed in his mind to take effectual meaſures for 
vcuring the ſucceſſion of the crown to his eldeſt 
ſn; but thought proper to conceal his deſign 
1] the very moment of its execution, leſt the tur- 
bulent primate ſhould find means to render the 
whole abortive. He did not forget the little re- 
gard the Engliſh had paid to their oath of fealty 
the caſe of his mother, and was determined 


ot to ſubje& his own children to the ſame mis- 


vune: he therefore reſolved to have the crown 


formally placed on the head of his eldeſt ſon 
Henry, then in the 16th year of his age. He ac- 
cordingly adjourned the national aſſembly from 
Windſor to London. No perſon, not even the 
young prince himſelf, was acquainted with the 
real intentions of Henry. 'The aſſembly. was, 
however, remarkably full, as the report was to be 
made from the commiſſioners who had been ap- 
pointed to make a progreſs through the different 
ercuits of the kingdom. As ſoon, therefore, as 
the report was read, Henry acquainted them with 
the reſolution he had formed relative to the co- 
ronation of his ſon, and was pleaſed to find it 
received with univerſal approbation. The only 
cificulty. conſiſted in finding a prelate who was 
properly authorized to perform the ceremony. It 


ras generally underſtood to be a prerogative pecu- | 


lar to the archbiſhop of Canterbury; but that pre- 
late not being in the kingdom, it was agreed that it 
ſhould be performed by Roger, archbiſhop of 
York, who had, ſome time before, been inveſted 
th a legantine authority for Scotland. Ac- 
ndingly that prelate, aſſiſted by the biſhops of 
Landon and Durham, placed the crown upon the 
ad of young Henry, and immediately after the 
ceremony William, king of Scotland, his brother 


Derid, and all the earls and barons of England, 


ul him homage. 

The young prince was of an haughty and im- 
c110us diſpoſition, and a ſtranger to generoſity and 
rattude, His father, deſirous of diſplaying, be- 
re ſo great and noble an aſſembly, every mark 
" patcrna] love and reſpect for his favourite ſon, 
"ved the firſt diſh at his table with his own hands, 
Jing, with an endearing ſmile.” You may now 
al, my ſon, of being as honourably ſerved as 
"monarch upon earth.” But young Henry was 
©: laughty to make a proper return to this diſ- 
ufned condeſcenſion in his royal parent. He 
a to the archbiſhop of York, and whiſpered, 
"1 2 contemptuous ſneer, * That he ay 


0 : 
degradation for the ſon of a petty count to ſerve 


40 we ral a great king.” His tather, however, 
his ear this ungenerous reflection; he was 
langer to the natural ingraticude of his ſon. 
wg _ the coronation of the young prince, 

ohe 2 a viſit to his foreign dominions, where 
n art was made for terminating the dif- 
Why en the king and the ambitious prt- 
0 W pope, indeed, was jult going to lay 
TR ct on Henry's dominions, but receiving 
0, umliating meſſage from that prince, inform- 
m1 n of his wiſhes to bring about a reconciliation 

ih nr, he laid aſide his intentions. Soon 
Wen 2 A was held in a meadow between 
Wee d Maine, where all the differences be- 
King and archbiſhop were finally adjuſted. 


I 


various grievances were redreſſed, and | 
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It was agreed, that Henry ſhould receive the 


archbiſhop, his exiled clergy, adherents. and rela- 
tions into his favour ; that the prelate ſhould be 
reſtored to his rights and poſſcflions in the ſee of 
Canterbury, and be empowered to hold them in 
the ſame manner as before the conteſt began ; and 


that ſatisfaction ſhould be made to the ſee of Can- 


terbury, for the violation of its rights in the coro- 
nation of the young prince. Thus were matters 
accommodated between Henry and the archbiſhop, 
the latter of whom, after taking leave of the king, 
with the greateſt ſeeming ſatisfaction and reſpect, 


embarked for England, in order to reinſtate him- 


ſelf in the poſſeſſion of Canterbury. 

Henry, now hoped that Becket, from the great 
conceſſions he had made to him, would lay aſide 
all rancour and malice, and apply himſelf ro the 


proper duties of his office, the cultivation of peace, 


and promoting brotherly love and charity throughout 
the kingdom. But in this he was greatly deceived. 
Becket no ſooner took poſſeſſion of his ſee than 
he iſſued out ſentences of excommunication againſt 
the biſhops of London and Durham, together 
with ſeveral of the king's miniſters, officers of the 
houſhold, juſticiaries, and the moſt conſiderable 
perſons in the kingdom. Ar this time Henry was 
at Bayeaux in France, and being informed of the 
violent proceedings of Becket, he cried out in the 


| bitterneſs of grief and aſtoniſhment, „What! 


will none of my ſervants rid me of this ungrate- 
ful and imperious prelate.” Thisexclamation pro- 
duced conſequences little expected by Henry, at 


the time he ſpoke it. Four barons, or knights of 


his houſhould, agreed to revenge the cauſe of their 
maſter, and for that purpoſe privately withdrew from 
court, and paſſed over to England. As ſoon as Henry 
was informed of their departure, he recollected the 
exclamation he made relative to Becket, and fearful 
that it might induce them to take ſome violent 
meaſures, immediately diſpatched meſſengers after 
them, to prevent any fatal cataſtrophe. But it was 
too late. The four conſpirators followed the arch- 
biſhop into the church of Canterbury, and mur- 
dered him before the order of St. Benedict. | 


i. Such was the tragical end of Thomas a Becket, 


{archbiſhop of Canterbury, a prelate of the molt 


imperious and inflexible ſpirit. He fell a victim 
to his own pride and obſtinacy in a cauſe which he 
fancied juſt, and in which he was guided by the 


moſt deſtructive prejudices. Unable to bear the 
leaſt contradiction, and fond of directing affairs 


of every kind, he treated all who oppoſed him with 


a virulence of behaviour, and a ſeverity of ven- 
geance, which was neither ſuitable to the character 
| of a chriſtian biſhop, or a decent member of ſo- 


ciety. When he had any point to gain he advanced, 
without ſcruple, the moſt infamous falſchoods, and 
vouched them as truths under the ſanction of the 
moſt ſacred oaths. But notwithſtanding this, and 
his having been publickly condemned as a traitor to 
his country, yet he was canonized and revercd as a 
martyr about two years after his death. "This was 
done by order of pope Alexander, who alſo by a 
bull, directed to all the clergy and people of Eng- 
land, appointed the 3oth of December to be annu- 
ally kept as a feſtival in commemoration of his 
martyrdom. 

A. D. 1171. Henry was greatly affected at the 
death of Becket. He dreaded the reſentment of 
the pope, and knew his enemics would exert all 
their influence with him to lay an interdict on his 
dominions. He therefore diſpatched a ſplendid 
embaſſy to Rome, to clear him of all ſuſpicion of 

being 
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being any ways concerned in the death of Becket, 
and to avert the thunders of the vatican. Alex- | 
ander, at firſt, refuſed an audience ro Henry's am- || 
baſſadors; but by the proper diſtribution of large 
ſums among the principal people of his court, the 
intention of Henry was fully anſwered, and the 
pope contented himſelf with iſſuing general de- 
nunciations againſt the principals and accomplices | 
of Becket's murder. Two. cardinals, however, | 
were {cnt with legantine powers into Normandy, 1n 
order to examine into the king's conduct, and a 
conference was opened at Avaranches, at which | 
were preſent Henry and his eldeſt ſon, together 
with all the clergy of Normandy. After long de- 
bares the whole affair was ſettled, and all differ- 
ences terminated between the pontiff and Henry, 
the latter of whom ſoon after left the continent, 
and embarked ſor his own dominions. 

A. D. 1172. A ſhort time after Henry's return 
to England, he determined to put in execution a 
ſcherne he had ſome years before projected for ob- 
taining the conqueſt of Ireland. Adrian IV. who 
at that time filled the papal chair, defirous of aug- 
menting the power and revenues of the holy ſee, 
encouraged Henry to purſue the plan he had 
formed, and granted him a bull, with the moſt 
ample privileges. But the diſturbances that hap- 

ened between Becket and the king, prevented 
the latter from carrying his deſign into execu- 
tion. 

But before we proceed any farther, it may not 
be improper to give the reader ſome account of the 
Iriſh, the conqueſt of whoſe country was attempted 
upon the flighteſt foundation, and effected with an 
eaſe that borders almoſt on romance. 

At this time the Iriſh were ſo unpoliſhed as to 

be little better than ſavages: they were even ig- 
norant of agriculture, and deſtitute of laws, of 
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into a number of ſmall principalities, each g0- 
verned by its own prince, but all forming a poli- 
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and the ſituation of his territories very conven, . inc" 
for paſſing over to Ireland. Strongboy under) Geoſit 
to aſſiſt the Iriſh chief on condition of his 858 They 
him his daughter in marriage, and leaving lis and 1! 
his territories. Accordingly theſe adventure: ie ter 
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the heact- of their reſpective forces, landed in 1; A. 
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defeated forme conſiderable bodies of 4, 
wild Iriſh, and, not content with recoverino a 
territories of Dermot, proceeded to rhe reductio F 
the whole iſland, | El 

As ſoon as Henry was informed of the great ſie. 
ceſs of his barons, he was deſirous of acquirs 
the honour of being the conqueror of Ireland, 1 
therefore went over in perſon at the head of a bow. 
erful army. But the Iriſh were already conquere 
and there remained nothing for the king to do hy 
receive the ſubmiſſion. of a vanquiſhed peo 
Moſt of the tributary princes attended his court x 
Dublin, and ſwore allegiance to kim. The clergy] 
who had laboured to render their country ſubject 1 
England ever fince Adrian iſſued a bull for th 
purpoſe, met in general aſſembly at Waterſor 
where they ſigned their ſubmiſſion, and deliverel 
the inſtruments to Henry, who tranſmitted the 
to Rome, where they were confirmed by the po 
tiff. 
_ Having thus taken poſſeſſion of Ireland, Henr 
returned to England, and flattered himſelf vit 
enjoying a ſeries of eaſe and tranquillity ; but hf 
ſoon found himſelf deceived, and. his quietudein 
terrupted by the very perſons who ought molt Mook +; 
have endeavoured to promote it. Henry, his eld troops | 
ſon, a prince of an haughty and inſolent temp: 5 
was weary of bearing the royal title without auth 
rity. He had married Margaret, daughter to Lev 
king of France, and the ceremony of his clue as 
nation had been repeated by the archbiſhop inpendi 
Rouen, in order that his conſort might be incu... ! 
in the ſolemnity. He had alſo been permitted WM mind 
pay a viſit to his father-in-law, and continued n th 
time at the court of France. Lewis embraced i w. 
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tical confederacy, though they frequently com- 
mitted great violences againſt each other. They 
were incapable of making any defence againſt re- 
oular forces; and it was no eaſy matter to unite them 
into one body cr nation, and govern them by 
wholeſome laws. Ferocious by nature, and fond 
of liberty, they oppoſed every attempt to civilize 
them; and, like the .antient Britons, when at— 
tacked by a ſuperior force, fled to their foreſts and 
mountains for ſafety. | | 

An event now happened which gave Henry a 
favourable opportunity of claiming his pretended 
right to Ircland in conſequence of the bull received 
from pope Adrian. Dermot, one of the peny kings 
of Ireland, being driven out of his dominions by 
a neighbouring chief, whoſe wife he had carried 
off, applied to the Engliſh monarch for aſſiſtance 
to recover his territories, Henry liſtened to the 
[riſh chief, and empowered him to raiſe troops in 
England. He alſo gave general permiſſion to his 


opportunity of kindling the flames of dome mo 
diſcord in the family of Henry. He perſuaded WiMwortive 
prince that, in conſequence of the ceremony o The , 
ronation, he was entitled to an immediate poll! begun 
of a part of the dominions of his father. and exc 
In conſequence of this young Henry, who was le up: 
ally of an imperious and aſpiring diſpoſition, i cbelli. 
over to England, and, in an abrupt manner, ct the ir 
manded from his father either the kingdom of Eng of 
land, or the duchy of Normandy. Henry was Boulogne 
niſhed at this unexpected requeſt, and began o hae 
his hopes of happineſs were built on a chum" nc. 
foundation. He ' endeavoured to convince e Lglan 
of the extravagance of his demand, and paintec 
{triking colours, the folly of a requeſt, which © 
only tend to weaken the power of his. family, ® 
ultimately, his own authority. But all his dd, 
ments were fruitleſs: the prince diſcovered the He. 
eſt diſcontent, blended with inſolence, at his - <=nowle 
refuſal, and, retiring to France, put him cli 1 on © 


ſubjects to aſſiſt the prince in perſon, but oeclined | 
embarking himſelf in the enterprize. Excited by 
ambition ſeveral of the Engliſn barons determined 
to aſſiſt the Iriſn prince, among whom, Richard, 


ear] of Striguel, ſurnamed Strongbow, was the | 


chief. That nobleman poſſeſſed ſeveral large eſ- 
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the protection of Lewis, whoſe deſire of = i her ſe 
the power of Henry had given rife to this cee 
diſcord. 
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But the difobedience of his eldeſt ſon s 05 wes 
only misfortune that diſturbed the happine®, Ref 


Henry. His queen Eleanor had long been] t en 


tates in Wales, where his tenants were numerous, 


* Henry eſpouſed his queen Eleanor, not from an attach— 
ment to her peiſon, hut from motives of ambition The ten— 
derneſs of conjugal affection had never ſubfiited between them; 
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of him“, and carried her reſentment ſo fa 


| 
| 
| he 
| and in proportion as her perſonal attractions decay 1 
came the object of the king's diſguſt; Which WAs f , 
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iacreaſed by his reflections on her infidelity te her l 
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rage her two younger ſons, Richard and 
"| rey, to follow the example of their brother. 
4 | Lordingly repaired to the court of France, 
. inſited in being put on actual poſſeſſion of 
che territories aſſigned them by their father. 

1, D. 1173- William, king of Scotland, had 
pong beheld the great power of Henry, and trembled 
ſor che conſequences. As ſoon therefore as he heard 
ak the claim made by young Henry, and that he 
bad fled for protection to Lewis, he immediately 
repaired to the court of France, under pretence 
of renewing the league that had long continued 
a bervcen the Scottiſh and French nations; but, in 
a eality, to concert proper meaſures for diſtreſſing 
„ne Eogliſh monarch. Several of the moſt powerful 
ned nons, both in England and Normandy, likewiſe 
but ned in the unnatural alliance for ſupporting the 
ple barealonable claims of an undutiful ſon on the 
it WM cominions of an indulgent parent. | 
T8), Henry was now ſurrounded with innumerable 
ct to Gicultics, from which nothing leſs than his 
ml naeing abilities could have extricated him. He 
ior MN ercrmined to go over to the continent, and as it 
„eggs not likely to bring his refractory ſons to obe- 
dience by the power of argument, to reduce them 
and their adherents by the force of arms. But the 
delertion of many of his powerful barons gave him 
realon to tear his own ſubjects would deſert him in 
tle day of battle, upon which he determined to 
have recourſe to foreign mercenaries for aſſiſtance. 
He accordingly, on his arrival upon the continent, 
took twenty thouſand Brabanders, all veteran 
troops into his pay, and, with the aſſiſtance of 
tiele and his own abilities, was enabled to with- 
ſtand the efforts of his enemies. His magnanimity 
and military proweſs never ſhone with ſo much 
lulre as in this alarming criſis. The thoughts of 
pending danger animated him wich freſh cou- 
we, Bleſſed with the moſt aſtoniſhing preſence 
mind, and wholly a ſtranger to fear, he viewed, 
un the utmoſt coolneſs, the many dangers 
a which, he was ſurrounded, and planned 
e moſt prudent meaſures to render them 
Wortive, | 
The operations of the confederate princes were 
begun by Richard, who repaired to Guienne, 
nd excited the greater part of the inhabitants to 
take up arms againſt his father. Geoffrey fomented 
* con in Britany, and put himſelf at the head 
ner, te inſurgents. Normandy was invaded by the 
of £1 ing of F rance, aſſiſted by 
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the h e and the circumſtance of her ſuperiority in point of 
„ xenry was not addicted to many vices, but it muſt be 
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* William, king of Scotland, 
mY had ſome time before left the French court, 
cnc with an army into the northern parts of 
gland. And the earl of Leiceſter landed in 


. l, 4 
15 {att "Knowle 
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eli . e er OE and he conceived that the former libidinous 
leſen in her = his queen, and the imperfections that time wrought 
dome venere -aures, afforded ſome countenance and excuſe for the 
br > MOurs in which he engaged. Among the reſt of 
wth s Fair Roſamond, a lady who 1s equally cele- 
[as 0 t ballads and romances on account of her extra- 
Pl . 
en e! 
far _ 


the earls of Flanders, 


deed he preſcribed no limits to the indulgence of his | 
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Eſſex at the head of a large body of Flemiſh troops, 


to excite an inſurrection among the Engliſh, 
But all the deſigns and endeavours of his 
foes were rendered abortive. Henry had taken 
ſuch precautions in providing for the defence of 
the frontiers of Normandy, that the French mo- 
narch, after loſing the greater part of his army, 
was obliged to abandon the enterprize. Ten thou- 
ſand Brabanders, ſent by Henry into Britany, de- 
feated the rebels, and obliged them to return to 
their duty, Henry advanced at the head of his 
army againſt the inſurgents in Guienne, retook the 
places they had ſeized, and obliged them to lay 
down their arms, and ſubmit to his authority. And 
to crown all, while theſe tranſactions were taking 
place on the continent, the army of Leiceſter was 
routed at St. Edmundſbury in Suffolk, and above 
ten thouſand Flemings {lain on the ſpot. 

A. D. 1174. Having reduced the inſurgents 
on the continent, Henry haſtened to England, in 
order to ſtop the progreſs of the Scots, who had in- 
vaded his dominions, and committed the molt 
horrid ravages in various parts of the country. He 
landed at Southampton, and in order to gain the 
affections of his people, ſubmitted to an act of hu- 
miliation, which all the power of the church could 
not impoſe upon him. Conſcious of laying under 
very ſtrong ſuſpicions of being acceſſary to the 
death of Becket, he derermined to remove every 
ſhadow of ſuch a thought by joining himſelf in the 
prevailing devotions of the times. He accordingly 
ſet out for Canterbury, and three miles before his 
arrival at the place, alighted from his horſe, and 
walked barefoot to the tomb of the ſaint, proſtrated 
himſelf before the ſhrine of Becker, continued the 


holy relics. The next morning he aſſembled a 
chapter of the monks, diſrobed himſelf before them, 
put ſcourges into their hands, and preſented his 
bare ſhoulders to the diſcipline and laſhes of theſe 
eccleſiaſtics. He afterwards made a ſolemn pro- 
ceſſion to all the altars in the cathedral, and, re- 
turing to the ſhrine of the canonized prelate, made 
an offering of forty pounds per annum towards the 
ſupport of a number of lamps kept continually 
burning before his tomb. 

Having performed theſe ceremonies, which gave 
great ſatisfaction to the multitude, Henry left the 
cathedral, and proceeded towards London ; but he 
had not gone far, when intelligence arrived that a 
deciſive victory had been obtained over the Scottiſh 
army, and that William their king was taken pri- 
ſoner. This remarkable ſucceſs was immediately 
attributed by the people to the protection of St. 
Becket, and the ſame opinion prevailing through- 

out 
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hours which could be ſpared from the important cares inſepara- 
ble from his exalted ſtation. Fabulous hiſtorians have told us 
that it came at length to the knowledge of the queen : who, 
being guided by a clew of filk, found the retreat of her fair 
rival, whom ſhe compelled, by holding a dagger to her breaſt, 
to ſwallow poiſon. But the real truth is, that after a courſe 
of time Roſamond ſhook off all connections with Henry, 
retired to the convent of Goditow, and ſpent the remainder of 
her days in penitence. | 

Eleanor was not leſs obnoxious to Henry on account of her 
jealouſy then ſhe had been to her former huſband for ber gal- 
lantries ? and to her it was in a great meaſure owing that the 
diſturbances took place between Henry and his children. After 
the departure of Geoffrey and Richard, the queen diſguiſed 
herſelf in man's apparel, with the deſign of effecting her eſ- 
cape to France; but +being diſcovered the was immediately 
ſeized, and, by the king's order committed to cloſe conjines 
ment. | 
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whole day in prayer, and watched all night the 
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out of his dominions, greatly contributed towards | A. D; 1176—1 178. Henry having thus x 
ſuppreſſing the ſpirit of rebellion. | || dered abortive all the deſigns of his by 0 
| But many of the reſtleſs barons were ſtill in arms, || plied himſelf, with great diligence, to the vol i of 
[ | in conſequence of which Henry marched imme- || of thoſe meaſures which were moſt likely to ke cl 4 
W | diately to chaſtiſe them, and reſtore that peace to || and eſtabliſh a general tranquillity throughout 5 * 
1 his kingdom, which their unnatural rebellion had || kingdom. He eſtabliſhed laws for the ſuppreſ : : th 
' diſturbed. He firſt inveſted the caſtle of Fram- || of murder, robbery, burning of houſes, and an, os 
1 lingham, belonging to Hugh Bigod, one of the || terfeiting the coin; according to which the Hy ck 
1 moſt powerful of the Engliſh mal- contents. But || petrators of thoſe offences were to be Puniſheq i f 
1 this nobleman was too well acquainted with the || by the amputation of the right-hand, and rick "nh 
I diſpoſition of Henry to attempt defending his for- foot. Though the ordeal trial was not elch cbt of 
| treſs; he therefore opened a negotiation, and ob- aboliſhed, its influence was conſiderably leſſened. 1 of 
1 tained pardon on condition of delivering up his || and perſons who had been ſubjected to this en. hut iſſu 
| caſtles of Framlingham and Bungay. The reſt || tiny, and eſcaped, were liable to a legal inveſt. WWc:th h 
of the diſcontented barons followed his exam- || gaton of their conduct. and, in caſe of comi. 
ple, and received their pardons on the like condl- || tion, baniſhed the kingdom. Ls 
tions. | g 0 In order that the laws might be properly exe. 
During theſe tranſactions in England the French || euted, Henry divided the kingdom into fix Part 
king had laid ſiege to Rouen, in which he was joined || and appointed judges to make regular Circuits, for 
by the earl of Flanders. This re-inforcement || the purpoſe of trying cauſes and protecting th 
| enabled the French monarch to puſh the ſiege with || inferior claſſes of his ſubjects from the cruelty and 
. vigour; and he flattered himſelf with being able to || oppreſſion of the haughty barons. He likenif 
4 reduce the place before Henry could arrive with an || reſtored the mode of trial by jury, which, through 
| army to oppoſe him. In this, however, he was || the prevalence of the abſurd and barbarovs cl. 
reatly deceived. The garriſon made a gallant de- || toms of deciding conteſts by the ordeal and ſing) arc! 
| | ence, and Henry landed before Lewis could even || combat, had almoſt grown into diſuſe. To (Wi; cf 
I reduce the outworks. The preſence of the Engliſh || cure his dominions from the horrors that hover « 
| | monarch ſtruck the enemy with terror; the ſiege || been experienced from the formidable oppoſition Me crov 
was immediately raiſed, and the combined forces || of the refractory barons to the rega authori Miſhorever 
[1 fled with the utmoſt precipitation, leaving all their || he cauſed moſt of thoſe caſtles, which had bem D oο 
| baggage in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh monarch. erected and fortified during the late civil diſcord; Hans aga 
1 Soon after this a conference was propoſed by to be demoliſhed ; and eſtabliſhed a regular m-. A. PD. 
| | Lewis for bringing about a general peace. This litia to ſecure his dominions, from foreign invaſion Wronarch 
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propoſition was readily approved by Henry's firſt | Theſe wiſe regulations produced tranquilii s ſons 
| and third ſon, as alſo by the Engliſh monarch him- || throughout the kingdom; his people were po ope 
I þ ſelf, but the impetuous and reſtleſs Richard, ſon of || te&ed, contented and happy. chard, 
| - Henry, was ſtill in arms in Poictou, committing A. D. 1179. Lewis, the French king, being vom (:tlir 


acts of hoſtility on all the inhabitants who favoured || out with age, was deſirous of reſigning his crom de 
| the intereſt of his father, and therefore refuſed to || to his ſon Philip; but that young prince being: for 
F come to any accommodation but on his own terms. || taken ill on the day appointed for his coronation, WW: tovg 
Exaſperated at his obſtinacy, the younger Henry || Lewis, contrary to the advice of his council, u Ge: 
with the king of France, gave him up to the re- dertook a pilgrimage for his recovery to the fh An 
ſentment of his father, to whom they {wore not to || of St. Thomas à Becket. Henry, being apprized Moy. 1 
9 give any diſturbance, but, on the contrary, to aſſiſt || of his arrival met the French monarch at Do²] mm ed, u; 
| | him in reducing his ſtubborn ſon to obedience. || and accompanied him to Canterbury, where ther the cc 
Richard depending upon the ſupport of the French |} both paid their devotions at the altar of St. Th. ce aga 
king and his brother, was amazed at finding him-4| mas. Lewis offered a maſſy cup of pure go any 
ſelf deſerted by both, and fearing the conſequences || beſtowed upon the monks a grant of two hundreds kill; 
[ if he ſhould perſevere, ſent a meſſenger to his || gallons of wine annually; and freed them from alot del 
1 father, ſoliciting his pardon, and promiſing im- duties on ſuch goods as they ſhould, in futur pc vic 
| mediately to deſiſt from his rebellious proceedings. || purchaſe in any part of his dominions. Af hom 
1 In conſequence of this a conference was agreed to || ſtaying four days, Lewis returned home, but "ce uni 
þ be held between Tours and Amboiſe, where all the || a ſhort time after his arrival was ſeized with *'princi 
three ſons made ample ſubmiſſion to their father, || apopleCtic fit, of which he died, leaving the cr0"l'lnce, 
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| | who allowed each of them penſions, aſſigned caſ- to his ſon Philip. MF for 

| tles for their reſidence, and granted pardons to all No material tranſaction occured from this 01 Wivbriou; 
| thoſe who had combined with them in their diſobe- || till the year 1183, when young Henry (ho 8 A. D. 
| dience. then with his queen at the court of France = the 


| Having thus accommodated all differences || again unſheathed the ſword of rebellion 28%"! pol! 

| abroad, Henry returned to England, and com- || his father, in which he was protected by the 0 dc 
| pelled the king of Scotland, then his priſoner, to || bitious and aſpiring Philip, king of France pre 0 
| ſign a treaty of 8 f. in which it was ſtipulated || Young Henry committed ſeveral ads of holte. 


| that William ſhould do homage to Henry for his || ties in his father's territories, but was ſtopped Mr ade 
| dominions, as ſhould alſo the barons and biſhops || his proceedings by illneſs, being ſeized Win We a 


of Scotland; and that the forts of Edinburgh, || violent fever ar Martel, a caſtle in the neighoour Med 
Berwick, Roxburgh, Jedburgh, and Sterling, ſhould || hood of Limoges. Finding himſelf in the 2 nd ſu 
be delivered up as, ſecurities for the performance || imminent danger, he diſpatched a meſſeng® 7 a 
of the articles. The Scotch king, being releaſed || his father, intreating the favour of a vilit, thi . Gd | 
from confinement, brought up all his barons, pre- || might die with the ſatisfaction of having oven 0 lhe 
lates and abbats, who, with himſelf, did homage || the forgiveneſs of a parent he had ſo gro! F : ß 
to Henry in the cathedral church of York, and || fended. Henry fearful of truſting himſelf n le % 
acknowledged him and his ſucceſſors for their || power of thoſe about the perſon of his ſon che 1 
ſuperior lord. | fuſed to viſit him; but ſent a ring by on , pi ; 
| | . 
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; token of his bleſſing and pardon. The 
ares "Gund young Henry near his end, and re- 


—_ undutiful behaviour; that he would pay 
q 


s knights and attendants their falaries, and par- 
: e barons of Guienne, whom he had excited 


Jon tO The biſhop promiſed to relate theſe 


0 rebellion. 


aueſts to 
wy al Molly performed his promiſe; but be- 


re an anſwer could be returned, the prince paid the 
10 of nature, on the 11th of June, in the 28th 
5 of his age, leaving his wife Margaret with- 
5 fue, As ſoon as Henry heard of his ſon's 
-:th he burſt forth into the moſt exceſſive la- 
entations of grief, and accuſed himſelf of in- 
amanity for not having given him in perſon that 
France of forgiveneſs, which he had only ſent 
dy another hand. 5 Le 

A. D. 1185. In the ſpring of this year Hera- 
ſtus, patriarch of Jeruſalem, arrived in England, 
tended by the grand-maſters of the knights-tem- 
irs and hoſpitallers, on an embally from Bald- 
in, king of Jeruſalem, to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of 
enry againſt the infidels in the Holy Land. The 
ariarch preſented the Engliſh monarch with the 
ys of the Holy Sepulchre, and thoſe of the 
Tower of David, in token of their deſire to place 
te crown of the Holy City on his head. Henry, 
owever, refuſed the offer, but afterwards gave 
0,000 marks of filver, in order to aſſiſt the Chriſ- 
jans againſt the infidels. 

A, D. 1186. The tranquillity of the Engliſh 
ponarch was now diſturbed by the conduct of his 
wo ſons Richard and Geoffrey, who again broke 
ito open rebellion againſt their father. Prince 
chard, diſguſted at a deſign formed by his father 
tf {cttling Guienne upon John, his youngeſt bro- 
er, departed the kingdom, and made prepara- 
Jus for ſeizing by force thoſe dominions which 
thought belonged ſolely to himſelf. His bro- 


at Anjou ſhould be annexed to his duchy of Bri— 


id, upon which Geoffrey repaired immediately 
bthe court of France, in order to ſolicit aſſiſt- 


e any poſitive anſwer to his requeſt. Geoffrey 
s killed in a tournament at Paris. This acci- 
ent delivered Henry from the enterprizes of the 
bolt vicious of his ſons, Geoffrey being a prince 
i om pride, diſſimulation and perfidy, were at 
"ce united. No principle of honour could bind, 
principle of religion could reſtrain, that headlong 
"ce, In ſhort, he practiſed every kind of vice, 
ic, for that reaſon, was diſtinguiſhed by the op- 
'Orious title of The Child of Peraition. 2 
A. D. 1187. This year Henry received advice 
«the city of Jeruſalem was taken by the valiant 
iv politic Saladine ſultan of Egypt, and that 
de Luſignan (the laſt prince that ſwayed the 
* of that kingdom) was in the hands of the 
els This malancholy intelligence rekindled 
[ ardour and enthuſiaſm of the warriors of Eu- 
7 and in particular Henry and Philip, who 
2 to vie with each other in their readineſs to 
* ſuccours to Paleſtine. They both took the 
and both ordered, that ſuch of their ſubjects 
— not chuſe to engage in the cruſade, ſhould 
"Ge tenth part of their revenues, and move- 
* ects, to defray the expence of the arma- 
and this impoſt was diſtinguiſhed by the 


4 ol c Saladine's Tax.” 


diſhop bis dying requeſt, that his father would for- 


his father, and on his return to Eng- 


er Geoffrey peremptorily demanded of Henry, 


ly, This demand, however, was abſolutely re- 


ice againſt his father; but before Philip could | 


— — 


D. 1188. But notwithſtanding the ſeeming | 


| ſincerity of Philip for directing his attention to- 1. 


wards ſupporting the cruſades in Paleſtine, yet his 
conduct ſoon evinced how much more deſirous he 
was of enlarging his own dominions. Taking ad- 
vantage of a quarrel that happened between agg 
Richard, and Raymond count of Thouloufe, he 
led an army into Berry, burnt mount Richard, and 
took ſeveral towns in Auvergne. This perfidious 
conduct highly enraged the Engliſh monarch, who 
went over to Normandy, and put himfelf at the 
head of a powerful army. His ſon Richard joined 
him, and the great ſucceſs they met with in their: 
enterprizes ſoon obliged Philip to folicit a con- 
ference. This was accordingly held, and a treaty 
of peace being concluded between the contending 
monarchs, Henry returned with his forces to Eng- 
land. 
A. D. 1189. But it was not long before Henry 
ſufficiently experienced the perfidy of the French 
monarch, That ambitious prince treacherouſly 
brought over to his intereſt young Richard, who 
once more unſheathed the ſword againſt his aged 
parent. The conjunctive princes ſoon made them- 
themſelves maſters of ſeveral capital places belong- 
ing to Henry, who, in conſequence thereof, 
haſtily left England, in order to ſtop their farther 
depredations. | 5 
Henry marched with his troops to the city o 
Mans, which was ſoon after attacked with ſuch re- 
ſolution by the conjunctive forces of Philip and 
Richard, that Henry was obliged to abandon the 
place; in conſequence of which he repaired to the 
caſtle of Chinon, which he ſtrongly fortified, and 
then retired with his army to Saumur. 
After the departure of Henry from Mans, Philip 
and Richard took poſſeſſion of the place, and 
marched into Tourain, made themſelves maſters 
of the city of Tours, from whence they directed their 
courſe towards Saumur ; and it is probable they 
would have not only reduced that place, but alſo 
taken Henry priſoner, had not the neutral princes 
(who could not behold the unnatural alliance be- 
rween Philip and Richard, withoutregret) interpoſed, 
and brought about an accommodation. At their 
inſtigation a treaty was concluded at Cozay, near 
Tours; by which it was ſtipulated that Henry 
ſhould pay twenty thonſand marks to Philip; that 
all his ſubjects both in England and his tranſmarine 
dominions, ſhould ſwear fealty to Richard; that 
thoſe barons who had entered into a confederacy 
with Richard ſhould receive an indemnity for their 
offences ; thathis own nobles ſhould engage to com- 
pel him to obſerve this treaty ; and in caſe of his 
violating it, ſhould join Philip, and Richard againſt 
him. | 
Theſe were terms of the moſt humiliating na- 
ture, but Henry's neceſſities compelled him to ſign 
them; and to complete his misfortunes, on de- 
manding a liſt of the barons who were to receive 
his pardon he found at the head of them the name 
of his fon John, who had always been his favou- 
rite, and in whom he had placed the moſt implicir 
confidence. This ſhock was too great to be ſup- 
ported: Henry broke out into expreſſions of the 
utmoſt deſpair, curſed the hour of his birth, and 
beſtowed on his ungrateful and undutiful children 
a malediction, which he could not be prevailed on 
to retract, He retired to Chinon in all the an- 
guiſn of a wretched parent, where he died of a broken 
heart, two days after ſigning the treaty of Cozay, 
in the 57th year of his age, and 35th of his reign. 
The corpſe of this great prince was treated in the 


* indecent manner as that of the Conqueror of 


England . 


fent obſerved, at that very inſtant blood ran out 
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England; for his ſervants, after rifling his ward- | 
robe and treaſures, ſtripped the royal corps naked, 
in which indecent manner it remained till one of 
the pages, leſs brutal than the reſt, threw over it a 
ſhort mantle. In this condition it was viſited by 
his natural ſon Geoffrey, who alone had behaved 
dut. il, and who attended the corps to the nun- 
nery of Fouteveraud, where it lay in ſtate in the 
abbey church. The next day Richard, who went 
to view the dead body of his father, and who, not- 
withſtanding his criminal conduct, was not altoge- 
ther deſtitute of feeling, was ſtruck with horror 
and remorſe at the ſight; and as the people pre- 


of the mouth and noſtrils of the corpſe, he ex- 
claimed that he was his father's murderer, and 
expreſſed, though too late, a deep ſenſe of that un- 
dutiful behaviour, which had fo greatly contributed 
to the death of an indulgent parent. | 

Henry II. was the greateſt prince of his time 
for wiſdom, virtue, and abilities, and the moſt 
powerful in extent of dominion of all that had 
ever filled the throne of England. His character, 
both in public and private life, is almoſt without 
a blemiſh ; and he ſeems to have poſſeſſed every 
accompliſhment both of body and mind, which 
makes a man either eſtimable or amiable. *He was 
of a middle ſtature, ſtrong, and well-proportioned : 
his countenance was lively and engaging; his con- 
verſation affable and pleaſing ; his elocution, eaſy, 
perſuaſive and always at command. He loved 
peace, but poſſeſſed both bravery and conduct in 
war; was provident without timidity, and tem- 
perate without auſterity. He preſerved an almoſt 
uninterrupted ſtate of health, and kept himſelf 
from corpulency, to which he was ſomewhat in- 
clined, by a moderate diet, and frequent exerciſe, 
of which hunting was his favourite. When the 


1 


affairs of his kingdom permitted him to enjoy lei- | 


ture, he had always: recourſe to books, or the con- 
verſation of learned and ingenuous men. His pa- 
lace was a kind of academy, and his table a ſchool | 
where the moſt abſtruſe points.of government and 
learning were debated. His affections, as well as 
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tuality: for this purpoſe he made 
. giſtrates, and ſeverely puniſhing thoſe, who wp 


their duty. In ſhort, he was at once the king and 
| father of his people. | 


| holy wars made them ſubmit to this innovato 


of ſupplying the neceſſities of the crown. 


experience of the ingratitude and infidelity of 
never deſtroyed the natural ſenſibility of his Y 
per, which always diſpoſed. him to friendſi 

ſociety, He was wiſe in council, modem 
proſperity, and firm in adverſity. Not fn 
with forming good and wholeſome laws, he 8 
care to ſee them executed with the 8 Dune. 
Þ | requent tour 
through all the different parts of his domini 
inſpecting .the behaviour of his officers and m. 


either negligent or unjuſt in the performance 9 


This prince fo far aboliſhed the barbarous wy 
abſurd practiſe of ſhips being forfeited, which ha 
pened to be wrecked on any part of the co 
that if one man or animal was found alive in th 
ſhip, the veſſel and goods were reſtored to th 
owners Rig 5 

He was alſo the firſt prince who levied a tax q 
the moveables and perſonal eſtates of his ſubjec 
nobles as well as commonality. Their zeal for th 


and a precedent being once ſet, this taxation he. 
came, in ſome following reigns, the uſual meth 


Remarkable occurrences during the reign d 
| . 


1156 London Bridge built with wood. 
Dry Of 7 


—— Begun to be built with ſtone by Pet 
Coleman a Prieſt, The king contributed to the u 
vancement of the work, and the archbiſhop of Cu 
terbury gave 1000 marks, The courſe of the rt 
Thames, was, for the time, turned another way, b 
trench dug for that purpoſe, beginning at Barterk 
and ending about Rotherhithe, The bridge was abe 
33 years in building. | 
1177 Glaſs windows firſt uſed in private houſes 
1179 The jews obtained permiſſion to have a burial grou 
near every town where they dwelt. Before this tin 
they had but one in England, which was at London 
1185 This year there happened a violent earthquake, whl 
threw down many churches in different parts of , 
kingdom; and on the ſame day there was almoſta wü 


y 


enmities, were warm and durable; and his long 


2 8 5 | 


eclipſe of the ſun. 


__w——— 
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CHA 
RICHARD l. 


Acceſſion and coronation of Richard I. The Jews in 3 treated by the populace. Richard engl 
in the cruſades, extorts great ſums of money from his ſubjefts; and goes over 10 the continent. Maja" 


the Fews in different parts of the kingdom. Richard 
in England during the king's abſence. Richard makes 


France. Engages and defeats the Saracens. Concludes a three years truce with Saladine, the chief comm 


of the infidels. Quits Paleſtine, is ſhipwrecked, 


Germany. His brother John endeavours to obtain the ſovereignty. Richard is ſet at liberty, and 1 
to England. Wars with France. Richard impoſes heavy taxes on his ſubjects, which occaſions $ 


difturbances. Takes the biſhop of Beauvais priſoner, and ſends his coat of mail to the Roman pontiff. 


aud character of Richard. 


K. r was moſt feelingly affected 
1189. at the death of his father, and be— 
held, with horror, his former baſe and unnatural 
conduct. He ſaw, in a very different point of 
light, the ſervices of his pretended friends, who 
had inſtigated him to draw the ſword of rebel- 
lion, and lift his hand againſt the life of the moſt 
| indulgent parent. He therefore diſcharged them 
from his ſervices, and, inſtead of the rewards 


* 


p- . 


ſurnamed Coeur de Lion. 


marries the king of Navarre's daughter. Diji 12 
himſelf maſter of Cyprus. Quarrels with the Ling 


taken priſoner, and ſent in chains to the empem 


dl 


| deſpiſed the courtiers who had basel) deſerts 
intereſt of their maſter, and placed, his confi 
in thoſe who had ſerved his father with 26. 
fidelity. 3 
As Richard was on the continent at the we? | 
his father's death, and no ways apprehenſive 0 40 
oppoſition being made to his ſucceſſion, 1 
termined to adjuſt his affairs in that quatt i 
fore he embarked for England. In the NN 
| 


% 
- 
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he diſpatched meſſengers to London, wit 


they expected, loaded them with reproaches. He 
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Hr Tn 
ediate diſcharge of his mother from 
on whom he beſtowed the adminiſtra- 
fairs during his abſence. 

d herſelf ſo warmly in favour of 
chard, that ſhe ſoon ſecured for him the oaths 
= le lance from all orders of the ſtate, ſo that 
Z 4 hin 4 was wanting but his preſence to have them 


| roperly ratified. 
| Richard, 


dhe imm 
; | onfinement, 
es of public © 


having ſettled his affairs on the conti- 
ar embarked at Barfleur, and ſoon after land- 
| * England, where he was received by the peo- 
e vich the greateſt demonſtrations of joy. On 
arrival he proceeded to Wincheſter, and there 
on up his reſidence till the 2d of S 
ben he repaired to London, and the following 
Wy, was crowned at Weſtminſter, by Baldwin, 
chbiſhop of Canterbury. 15.) | 

The coronation of Richard was celebrated with 
rear magnificence; but it gave riſe to a ſcene of 
he moſt horrid barbarity. The expeditions to the 
oly Land, and the cruelties inflicted on the Chriſ- 
ans by the infidels, had filled the minds of the 
\cople with a kind of enthuſiaſtic madneſs. What- 


W-licious warfare was ſufficient to ſet the whole na- 
on in a flame. The Jews had long been a de- 
iſcd people, and the ſufferings of the Chriſtians 
Jeruſalem now raiſed the hatred of the people 


is, and therefore prudently iſſued a proclama- 
on, forbidding any of them to appear at Weſt- 
inſter during the ceremony of the coronation. 


eir aſſiduous application to traffic, to ſhake off 
at contempt in which they had been ſo long held 
the public at large. But their riches, inſtead 
{ procuring them favour, excited the avarice, as 
uch as their religion did the fury of the people. 
efirous of obtaining the protection of the new 
onarch, they collected among themſelves a very 
niderable ſum of money, which they intended 
reſenting to Richard on the day of his corona- 
on. Several of the moſt eminent amonſt them 
ere accordingly ſelected; and, thinking their bu- 
neſs a ſufficient exemption from the general pro- 
loition, went to the gates of Weſtminſter-hall 
tender him their preſent, and compliments of 
ongratulation. The appearance of the Jews, and 
eir diſregard of the royal mandate, awakened in 
e minds of the people all the fury of reſentment. 
tumult immediately took place, and the poor 
lenceleſs Jews were murdered by the populace. 
or did this ſatisfy their reſentment : they entered 


undered their houſes, and then laid them in 
es. The conflagration and carnage continued 
e whole night, notwithſtanding all the endea- 
urs of the magiſtrates to ſuppreſs the tumult. 
id thus did ſeveral thouſands of the unfortunate 
ens fall ſacrifices to the reſentment of a deluded 
altitude. | 

The king was ſo incenſed againſt the authors of 
* inhuman tragedy, that he ordered ſeveral of 


4, He likewiſe publiſhed an ediet, ftrictiy 

rouding any inſult to be offered to the Jews, 

_ he declared to be equally under his imme- 
- protection with the reſt of his ſubjects. 

a ard had, a ſhort time before his acceſſion, 
1 the croſs from the hands of the archbiſhop 

I and, being firmly eſtabliſhed on the 
© Was now determined to make an expedition 


te Holy Land. He was, indeed, more a 
Og I 3, \ 


ver had even the moſt remote connection with this 


gainſt them to the higheſt pitch. Richard knew 


hoſe deſpiſed people had long endeavoured, by 


e city, maſſacred all the Jews they could find, | 


* Principal leaders of the tumult to be put to 


be H A l 5 
| 
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to carry on his intended expedition. 


I; 133 
ſoldier than a devotee; and, to gratify his paſ- 


ſion for military honours, and gather laurels in the 


field of Paleſtine, ſcrupled not to ſacrifice at 
once the intereſt of the crown, and the welfare of 
his people. 1 „ | 

The whole attention of Richard was now en- 
gaged in forming ſchemes for raiſing money to 
defray the expences of the intended expedition. 
He had already ſeized upon his fathers treaſures ; 
and the biſhop of Ely happening to die without a 
will, Richard confiſcated his eſtate; which was 
very conſiderable; to his own uſe. He laid the 
moſt rigorous impoſts on the . 1 expoſed 
yon crown lands to ſale, and even diſpoſed of the 
great ſeal of England 
his firſt miniſter; 
Theſe unwarrantable proceedings gave great un- 
eaſineſs to Ralph de Glenville, the chief juſticiary, 
who expoſtulated with Richard on a conduct ſo 
derogatory to his own dignity, and oppreſſive to 
his ſubjects. The king replied, © He would ſell 
the city of London itſelf, if he could find a pur- 
chaſer.” The upright juſticiary was ſhocked at 
this anſwer, and remonſtrated more freely with the 
king on the conſequences that + muſt attend ſuch 
precipitate and unjuſtifiable meaſures. But Rich- 
ard, who would not ſubmit to admonition, fo - 
highly reſented the liberty taken by the juſticiary 
that he deprived him of his poſt, committed him 
to priſon, obliged him to pay fifteen thouſand 
pounds for his liberty, and ſold his poſt of juſticiary 
to the biſhop of Durham for one thouſand marks: 
The king of Scotland, purchaſed: for ten thouſand 
marks, his rights of ſuperiority over that kingdom, 
an acquiſition of the greateſt conſequence ever 
made by his father. 

Nor were theſe the only methods taken by 
Richard for obtaining a ſufficient ſum of money 
He obtained 
a bull from pope Clement, impowering him to 
diſcharge from the cruſade all who (having en- 
gaged themſelves in the buſineſs) were unable to 
undertake the expedition, and excuſe others, who 
were unwilling to undergo the fatigues, on their 
paying a proportional ſum of money. He inſti- 
tuted offices of inquiry into the conduct of the 
magiſtrates throughout the kingdom ; not for re- 
formation, but oppreſſion. The innocent and 
guilty ſuffered in common, and nothing but pay- 
ing large ſums into the king's coffers gave ſafety 
|to the one, or indemnity to the other. Thus; 
by theſe illegal proceedings, did Richard reduce the 
patrimony of the crown, exhauſt the ſubſtance of 
his people, and proſtitute the juſtice of his coun- 
try, merely to procure a temporary ſupply for 
indulging his religious zeal, and ſatisfying his un- 
bounded vanity. | 

Richard had got over to his intereſt the princi- 
pal part of the clergy : ſo that while he was accu- 
mulating treaſures to defray the expences of the 
expedition, they were zealouſly labouring to procure 
him ſoldiers. The pulpits reſounded with the great 
merit of ſerving in the holy wars. The confeſſors 
enjoined no penances but what tended to promote 
the grand deſign of recovering Paleſtine out of 
the hands of the infidels, and freeing the Chriſti- 
ans in that country from the dreadful burthen laid 


to William Longchamp, 


on them by the declared enemies of the goſpel. 


In conſequence of this the people were fired with 
enthuſiaſm and the army ſoon became exceedin 

numerous; nor was there any officer or ſoldier 
who did not furniſh himſelf with common ne- 


ceſſaries, either from his own property, or from 
Ze LI the 
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the alſiſtance of thoſe who were equally. zealous 


as himſelf, but from ſome infirmity, unable to 


engage in the expedition. | 

Being now ſufficiently ſupplyed both with men 
and money, Richard, (after conſtituting Long- 
champ, biſhop of Ely, and Pudſey, biſhop of 
Durham, regents of the kingdom during his ab- 
ſence) embarked his forces at Dover on the 11th 
of December, and landed the ſame day at Grave- 
lines, where he was met by the earl of Flanders, 
who attended him to Normandy. After a ſhort 
ſtay in that duchy, he marched with his forces to 
Gue de St. Remi, where he met Philip, king of 
France, who had engaged to act conjunctively with 
Richard in the intended expedition. The two 
kings ſwore mutually to ſupport each other, and 
agreed, that in caſe either of them died during the 
cruſades the other ſhould take upon him the com- 
mand of his army, and become maſter of his 
treaſures, in order to carry on the war againſt the 
infidels. | "Fe 

A. D. 1190. Richard had hardly departed 
from his kingdom, when an event took place of 


a moſt melancholy nature, and which threatened 


a total annihilation of the wretched Jews through- 


out England. Mad with enthuſiaſm, and exaſ- 


perated at the cruelties exerciſed on the Chriſtians 
in Paleſtine, the people thought it a meritorious 


act to extirpate every perſon who refuſed to 


believe the doctrines of the goſpel, and therefore 
reſolved to make a general maſſacre of the Jews 
throughout the kingdom. Reaſon and humanity 
leaded in vain: the unfortunate Hebrews. were 
deſtined to deſtruction. The maſſacre began at 
Lynn, where theſe diſtreſſed people were all mur- 


dered, and their houſes reduced to aſhes. A ſimilar 


fate attended thoſe who reſided at Stamford, Nor- 


wich, St. Edmundſbury, and Lincoln. But the | 


moſt tragical ſcene was at York, where no leſs than 


five hundred men, beſides women and children, fell 


ſacrifices to the barbarous fury of religious zeal. 
The deſpiſed Jews, dreading the fate of their bre- 


| thren in other parts of the kingdom, prevailed on 


the governor to admit them into the caſtle, hoping, 
by that means to avert the ſtorm of popular 
fury which threatened their deſtruction. But in 
this they were fatally miſtaken ; for the bigotted 


multitude ſurrounded the caſtle, and attacked 
the works with the utmoſt fury. The Jews 


offered to purchaſe the liberty of retiring at 


the price of all their riches: but they pleaded 


in vain; the ear of bigotry was deaf either to 
the voice of avarice or compaſſion. Driven to 
deſpair, and finding it impoſſible to defend them- 
ſelves againſt ſuch multitudes of enemies, they 
firſt murdered their wives and children, and 
after throwing their dead bodies over the walls 
upon the populace, ſet fire to the buildings, and 
periſhed in the flames. The regent Longchamp 
made a ſtrict but fruitleſs enquiry after the au— 
thors of this horrid tumult. The laws wanted 
power to curb the licentiouſneſs of a bigotted 
multitude. 

While theſe melancholy tranſactions were taking 
place in England, the two kings on the continent 
(Philip and Richard) divided their armies, and 
each proceeded with all expedition, 'towards Pa- 
leſtine, it having been previouſly agreed between 
them to meet at Meſſina, Philip took the rout 
to Genoa, and Richard that to Marſeilles, their 
reſpective fleets having received inſtructions to 
rendezvous at thoſe ports. Richard waited ſome 
days at Marſcilles, when his fleet not arriving, 


ne hired twenty gallies, and ten large veſſeh 5 
board of which he embarked his forces, and al 8 55 
for Meſſina in Sicily, leaving orders for his * Th 
to follow him with all expedition. This 5 „gl 
| | | ft elſd 
was punctually obeyed, and the fleet reaches ore 
Meſſina as ſoon as the veſſels that had been we xcon 
by Richard, who, on his arrival, found Phil len 
with his whole navy, ready to join him; but 4 ner: 
trary winds, and other accidents, occaſioned gen 
long a delay, that they were obliged to winter Ge 
Meſſina, This delay proved exceeding injuring oent 
to the enterprize, by laying - the foundation of F his 
thoſe animoſities between Philip and Rich Wi: the 
that could never after be remove. 1 
The long ſtay of the two monarchs at Mem Pal 
with their powerful armies, greatly alarmed Ta. Mongc 
cred, the king, or rather tyrant, of- Sicily, Tue nc 
prince was very ſenſible his deſpotic adminiſtration core 
had excited the general hatred of his people, and ord 
dreaded the conſequences of their putting then. r an 
ſelves under the protection of either of the twyllMon!cio 
powerful kings. He therefore determined to Med to 
the ſeeds of animoſity between them, and preven le ſoo 
by their diſcords, any application taking place a Y len 
might be made by the Sicilians. Richard h ppear 
long been affianced to Alice, the ſiſter of Phi bo im 
and that princeſs had been ſent, when very young onſequ 
to the court of England. The conſummation oP) tho! 
this marriage, which had been delayed on variouWreatne! 
pretences, had furniſhed Philip with reaſon f der te 
quarrelling with Henry II. but the matter, at tra_WQparcui 
time, ſeemed to be forgotten, Tancred rewe Wa! 
the contention, by inſinuating that his honour t P. 
concerned in the marriage of his faſter, and s ce 
there was room ſufficient to ſuſpect the ſincerity ern 
Richard, The French monarch alarmed at |iſitorcd 
ſuggeſtions of Tancred immediately demand return 
that Richard ſhould conſummate the nuptials; ! A. D. 
the Engliſh monarch gave ſufficient -prools ti ſer thi 
Alice had violated the contract of marriage, Wwhiſ«1 | 
ing been with child by his father. Philip vm co. 
amazed at this intelligence; but thought it md ell arn 
prudent to bury in filence the diſhonour of | "gland 
family, than inſiſt further on the performance bo 1 
the marriage. 1275 alto 
The Nas. kings now made the neceſſary prep before 
tions for reimbarking their forces, and proceediy Creadf 
with all expedition, to Paleſtine; but queen Elen * 
arriving with the princeſs of Berangera, dauer land 
to Sanchez, king of Navarre (to whom Rich * of 
was ſoon after married) he determined, on this wp 
count, to make a longer ſtay in Sicily; upon * 5 
Philip, being ſtrongly importuned by the CHa t 
ans of Paleſtine to come to their aſſiſtance, © ter) 
leave of Richard, who attended him to the 0 U an 
ſide, and the two monarchs, at parting, 42. 575 
themſelves in the higheſt terms of mutual frien $ 2 
ſip. :. | . 
bes” ueen Eleanor now gave her fon a faithful p 1 
count of the ſtate of affairs in Englans 8 1 
principal particulars of which were as fol A 
Longchamp, (one of the regents) ne 
have a colleague of equal authority, had “ en 
the biſhop of Durham into priſon, and Af 
the nation by his ſole authority wich alt > 
ranny of a deſpotic monarch. He ordere 1 bet 
frey, the king's natural brother, who ha 4; b 
elected to the ſee of York, to be archers 
the archbiſhop, having received neg 
his deſign fled to the monaſtery 0 dl. regen 
and took ſanctuary in the church. 20 plc 
officers paid no regard to the ſanctity of i "ord 


they dragged him from the altar in his 4a. 


— 
nt 


| Fnar. Il. 


obes, and 
Dover. 
Theſe fyrar 
Lal deteſtation of all ranks of people, but none 
han the clergy. The biſhop of Lincoln 
ited all concerned in this ſacrilegious 
ſolence, and the ſentence was confirmed in a 
| nn convocation held at Reading. The biſhops 
1 threatened the kingdom wich an interdict, 
Geoffrey was not immediately releaſed. The 
dent was now ſufficiently alarmed, and therefore, 
” his own ſafety, thought proper to give orders 
+ the enlargement of the prince. But this did 
01 ſatisfy the clergy who determined to put a. 
nal period to the deſpotic ' adminiſtration of 
ongchamp. Accordingly a general aſſembly of 
de nobles and prelates was held. at Reading. 
ore whom the regent was ſummoned to appear, 
order to anſwer for his conduct. He returned 
br anſwer that he would. attend, but, being 
anſcious his actions would not bear inſpection, 
ed to London, and ſhut himſelf up in the Tower. 
le ſoon found it impoſſible to defend that fortreſs 
iy length of time, and therefore ſubmitted to 
ppear before the great council of the nation, 
ho immediately deprived him of his poſts; in 
onfequence * of which, finding himlſelt deſerted 
5 thoſe who had baſked in the ſunſhine of his 
reatnels, he paſſed over to the continent, in 
der to apply to the pope for redreſs. After the 
eparture of Longchamp, the great ſeal was given 
> Walter, archbiſhop of Rouen, a perſon of 
reat prudence, . modeſty, and integrity, who al- 


nore ſo t : 
xCOMMUNIC 


— 


ur Wi 1 
dns conſulted his colleagues in the affairs of 
rin rernment, and, by his prudent: management, 


ſtored peace and tranquillity to the nation. But 
return to affairs on the continent. 1 
A. D. 1191. Richard ſtaid ſome time at Meſſina 


er the departure of Philip; but at length em- 
e, cd his forces on the 1oth of April, his whole 
lip er conſiſting of 1 50 fail of large ſhips, and 53 
t moe armed gallies. Queen Eleanor returned to 
of ecland; but Berangera, and his ſiſter, the 


Ipedition. 5 | SED 
| before Richard could reach the coaſt of Syria, 
dreadful ſtorm aroſe, which ſeparated his fleet, 
nd three of his largeſt, ſhips were ſtranded on 
he iland of Cyprus. Iſaac, the emperor, or ty- 
at of that iſland, —_— a profeſſor of the 


this T ritan religion, was ſo far from aſſiſting theſe 
n wid cd ſoldiers (who were going to Aſia to de- 
Chr the perſecuted followers of their common 
e, y ter) that he uſed them in a very crue] man- 
the 1c 


et, and committed them all to cloſe confine- 
nent. | 


| aſperated at this ungenerous treatment, Rich- 
ho had taken ſhelter in the harbours of 


chful 4 8 ſent a meſſenger to the tyrant demanding 
nd, M his ſubjects ſhowd be ſet at liberty, and 
los cir effects reſtored. But Iſaac, inſtead of com- 
10199 ng with ſo reaſonable a demand, returned a 
| 1110" nfolent anſwer to Richard. In conſequence 
govern 7 the Engliſh monarch immediately failed 
$5 !prus, landed his forces, and totally routed 
d „ rs army. Iſaac who was humbled by a 
jad Net dare of adverſity, laid his crown at the 
ted; % Richard, who ſent him in chains to Tripoli 
genes le, and the conqueror by the general conſent 


"be People, was placed on the Cyprian throne. 

kick pris ſtayed a ſhort time at Cyprus, during 

tre þ © Was married to Berangerz, - and they 
och crowned at Limiſſo, the &apigal of the 


tyrannical proceedings excited the unis | 


uten Dowager of Sicily, attended him on the 


TS 3:cH:Aa d 1% 


committed him priſoner to the caſtle 


| 


— — 


— 
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iſland. A few days after the performance of theſe 


ceremonies Richard embarked for Paleſtine, car 


rying with him the daughter of the Cyprian 
prince. In his paſſage he took a very large ſhip 


belonging to Saladine, the chief commander of 


the infidels. She was laden with proviſions and 
military ſtores for the garriſon of Acre, together 
with a reinforcement of 1500 troops. 

The Engliſh army landed time enough to ſhare 
in the glory of. taken Acre, which had been ſome 
time befieged by the French monarch. Richard 
was welcomed to the Chriſtian camp by Philip in 
perſon ; and it was determined by the two monarchs 
to preſs the ſiege with the utmoſt vigour. By 
this conjunctive determination the moſt amazing 
acts of valour were every day performed, and the 
beſieged ſoon reduced to the utmoſt extremity. At 
length, Saladine, finding it impoſſible any longer 
to ſuccour the city, gave the / garriſon leave to 
ſurrender. Accordingly, articles of capitulation 
were ſigned, and the city delivered up to the 
cruſaders, together with 500 Chriſtian caprives. 

The conjunctive kings, elated with their ſucceſs, 


reſolved to march with their forces to Jeruſalem, 
in order, if | poſſible, to wreſt that city out of 


the hands of the infidels. Every neceſſary prepa- 
ration was made for the armies to march, and 
the hopes of the cruſaders were raiſed to the higheſt 
pitch, when an unhappy diſſention aroſe between 
the two chiefs, and fruſtrated all their pleaſing 
expectations. 67 ene 

The diſtinguiſned valour of Richard during the 


ſiege of Acre, his liberality to the ſoldiers, and 


the magnificence he diſplayed on every occaſion, 
procured him the hearts of the cruſaders, and filled 
the breaſt of Philip with malignant jealouſy. He 
however, . concealed his paſſion, - till a diſpute, 
which now happened between Guy de Luſignan, 
and Conrade, marquis of Montſerrat, relative to 
the crown of Jeruſalem, gave him an opportunity 
of expreſſing his reſentment. Richard eſpouſed 


the pretenſions of the former, and Philip thoſe of 


the latter. During this conteſt, which in reality 
had nothing more than an empty title for its object 
(the city. of Jeruſalem being then in the hands of 
the infidels) ſeveral ſnarp meſſages paſſed between 


them; and Richard complained that Philip ob- 


ſtructed the progreſs of the confederate army; 


adding that he was ready to ſacrifice every per- 
ſonal conſideration to the intereſt of the cauſe he 


had, at ſuch expence, undertaken to ſupport. 

It ſoon, however, appeared that Philip was de- 
termined to abandon the enterprize, but aſhamed 
to avow his real motives, had recourſe to artifice 
and deception. 
Paleſtine did not agree with his conſtitution, and 
therefore deſired of Richard that he would permit 
him to return. Richard, after exacting from him 
the moſt dreadful oath that he would not attempt 
any thing againſt his dominions, but, on the con- 
trary, protect and defend them to the utmoſt of his 
power, conſented to his departure. and even fur- 
niſhed him with two of his beſt ſhips for carrying 
him and his retinue to Europe. Philip left the 
command of his army to the duke of Burgundy ; 
and after giving him ſtrict orders to pay the ſame 
obedience to the king of England as to himſelf, 
failed to his dominions. Nor was Philip the only 

erſon that deſerted the enterprize; multitudes 
followed his example, ſo that the numerous army 
of the Chriſtians was greatly reduced in number. 

After the departure of the French monarch, 


Richard determined to attempt ſome enterptize 


worthy 
* 


He pretended that the climate of 
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worthy the name of the leader of the Chriſtian ar- 
mies. He accordingly made a general attack on 
Saladine's camp; but met with ſo powerful a re- 
ſiſtance, that he was obliged to retreat with con- 
ſiderable loſs. But this rebuff made no change in 


— 


Richard's reſolutions; that martial ſpirit, which 
was his ruling paſſion, ſupported him under 
every misfortune. 


He determined to march his 
forces from Acre to Joppa, and fortify all the 
places that ſhould fall into his hands. 
Saladine was no ſtranger to the deſigns of Rich- 
ard, and therefore poſted himſelf in the way, at 
the head of an army of three hundred thouſand 


men, to oppoſe his paſſage. Richard glowed at | 


this opportunity of ſignalizing his courage, fully 
perſuaded that, if he could defeat .the army of 
Saladine, he ſhould open to himſelf a free paſſage 
to Jeruſalem, and perhaps, make himſelf maſter 
of that city in a ſhort time. | 

The two armies meeting, they both prepared for 
a general engagement, which was to decide the 
fate of thouſands, and, poſſibly, of Paleſtine 1t- 
ſelf. The right wing of the Chriſtian army was 
commanded by James d'Aveſnes, and the left by 
the duke of Burgundy, while Richard in perſon 
led the center, or main body. Saladine had con- 
cealed part of his troops on the right behind ſome 
hills, which covered them from the ſight of the 
Chriſtian. On this body_of reſerve he placed. his 


greateſt hopes of victory; and therefore, without 


altering his poſition, waited the attack of the enemy, 
who began the action with their right wing. The 
Saracens ſupported the ſhock with great reſolu- 
tion; and, by the ſuperiority of numbers, put 
that body into great diſorder. Their leader, James 
d'Avefnes was ſlain, while endeavouring to rally 
his broken troops, and lead them once more againſt 
the infidels, The duke of Burgundy, at the 
head of the left wing, made a furious attack upon 
the right of the enemy. The Saracens, for ſome 
time, ſupported themſelves gallantly till at length 
Saladine gave orders for a retreat, upon which the 
duke followed them a conſiderable way from the 
main bo 


left wing ſtood firm, and that the duke of Bur- 


— was ſeparated from the reſt of the allied 


orces, ordered the body that lay concealed behind 
the hills to move forward. Theſe troops accord- 
ingly deſcended the eminences with ſuch amazing 
rapidity, that the duke's forces were ſurrounded, 
and prodigious numbers of them put to the 
e,, | 

Richard no ſooner ſaw the ſituation of the duke 


than he immediately marched to his aſſiſtance, and | 


fell on the troops of Saladine with ſuch aſtoniſhing 
impetuoſity, that they were ſoon compelled to give 
way. The valour of Richard entirely changed 
the fortune of the day, and Saladine was obliged 
to reinforce his right wing with part of his troops 
from the left. This motion, which cauſed ſome 
diſorder in that part of the Saracen's army, gave 
the right wing of the Chriſtians time to recover 
themſelves, who fell on the remainder of the left 
wing of the enemy with ſuch reſolution, that they 
were obliged to ſave themſelves by a precipitate 
flight. 6 et 

In the mean time Richard maintained the bat- 
tle againſt the right wing with the moſt aſto- 
niſhing reſolution, in ſpite of the great ſuperiority 
of the enemy, who now directed their whole force 


againſt the Engliſh monarch. Richard would, 


however, have been in the moſt imminent 
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| 


dy of the army. Saladine perceiving his | 


| advantage of this diſorder, and preſſed the 82 


0 Book yl 
farther oppoſition, advanced to his aſſiſtance 7 
Saracens finding themſelves attacked in Aank 
a freſh body of forces, began to give way. 0 
was it in the power of Saladine, though 1 * 
ed his utmoſt, to rally them. The Chriſtizns 19 
cens with ſuch vigour, that they betoo N 
ſelves to flight, ing no leſs than OE = 
dead on the field of battle. 5 5 | 

In conſequence of this defeat, the Sarxc 
abandoned the maritime cities of Aſcalon, Caſe, 
and Joppa, after demoliſhing the fortification 
Richard, marcaed with his victorious troops ty 
Joppa, where he ſtaid ſome time to repair the fo 
tifications, thinking, if, in his future efforts 2810 
the infidels, he ſhould be compelled to retry 
that would be a ſecure port from whence he mien 
embark his forces for Europe. | ol IT 
During Richard's ſtay at Joppa an event tod blence 
place which had like to have coſt him his life. H Ani 
was exceeding fond of hunting, and frequent n (ti 
amuſed himſelf with that diverſion in the neigen ur 
bourhood, attended only by a few of his moſt int te by 
mate friends. As he was one day returning from en o 
the chaſe, with only ſix perſons in his train, bein ar 
greatly fatigued, he alighted from his horſe, i centi. 
himſelf under a tree, and fell aſleep. He quis 
however, ſoon rouſed by the approach of a {malig 
party of Saracen horſe paſſing by the pla cparat 
Richard immadiately got up, mounted his horlecalon 
and, as the Saracens were few in number, purſo ces, 
them ſome time. The Saracens pretended to o 2 
before him, but artfully drew Richard into an This 


| buſcade, where he was ſuddenly ſurrounded by ref 


ſquadron of horſe. The king defended him marc 
with great bravery for a conſiderable time, witho Chan 
the leaſt thought of retreating, notwithſtanding ii chered 
prodigious diſparity of numbers. But even Jn, thy 
valour of Richard would have been exerted herd, 
vain, had not one of his attendants, by a remai l 0! 
able preſence of mind, ſaved him from impending her 
deſtruction. No leſs than. four of his attenduſ Nd of 
were already ſlain, when William Deſpreau, E. of 
moſt ſincere friend to Richard, cried. out, in lon, a 
| Saracen language, © Hold! I am the king of Eng al tho 
land.“ The eyes of the Saracens were now direc 11 
ed to Deſpreaux; and thoſe engaged with Riclu * | 
immediately left him, that they might have a ſhi ſrltian 
in ſeizing the perſon whom they imagined to bet chard 
Engliſh monarch. This ſtratagem gave Richa ng th 
the opportunity of eſcaping from the enemy. De > v at 
preaux did not diſcover himſelf till he was take I e 
before Saladine, when, falling at his feet, he! "oy 
genuouſly acknowledged the deception he had uſe , W: 
for the ſafety of his maſter. Saladine commende This 
his fidelity, treated him with the greateſt relpe 7 


and gave him his liberty. 5 8 = 
Richard, having finiſhed the fortificatio By. 0 


Joppa, began his march towards Jeruſalem, he 
reſolved, if poſſible, to make himſelf maſter « ee 
that city. On his way he met with the am, ay 
Saladine, which was drawn up on the plains q dere 
Rama, in order to diſpute his paſſage. In = f the x 
quence of this another deſperate battle en I lof y 
which was continued, for ſome time, WI 5, l the 
obſtinacy on both ſides, till- at length victor) alt 
clared in favour of Richard, and the —_ lr 
after ſuſtaining conſiderable Joſs, were oblis wald! 
ſave themſelves by a precipitate flight. 2 
After this victory, Richard, having 10" " og But 
ſtacle in his way, proceeded on his march to | a te 
Jeruſalem: but the knights templars ( #110 


danger, had not his right wing, meeting with no 


| 


cit 
in the intereſt of Philip of France, and 1 


Il. 
HAPs | | 
dus of the glory which Richard muſt 
duld he make a conqueſt of the Holy 
aded the Engliſh monarch to lay aſide 
z delign till the enſuing ſpring, and take up 
a inter quarters At Aſcalon. Richard, who did 
fuf ect the real motive of the knights, fol- 
g d beit advice, marched directly to Aſcalon, 
#1 rebuilt the fortifications which had been 
\-moliſhed by the forces of Saladine. | 


ore en! 


_ 
1) Per lu 


A. D. 1192. b ̃ 
— Fs het the contention, which had, ſome 
— me before, commenced between Guy de Luſig- 


in and the marquis of Conrade, relative to the 
own of Jeruſalem, was revived; the conſequence 
of which was, that the duke of Burgundy re- 
ed to act any longer in conjunction with the 
ngliſh, and the French troops retired into places 
K ſafety, and ſpent their time in luxury and in- 
ſolence. 

eee for making himſelf maſter of Jeruſa- 


＋ m (the great object for which the cruſade had 
neige een undertaken) Richard put an end to the diſ- 
| ine by declaring the marquis of Conrade ſove- 


eign of Jeruſalem, but, at the ſame time, gave 
uy a real, for the loſs of a nominal dignity, by 
rlenting him with the crown of Cyprus. The 
quis, who was then at Tyre, pleaſed with ob- 


reparations for joining the Chriſtian army at 
ſcalon; but before he could embark with his 
ces, he was ſtabbed in the ſtreets of that city 
two aſſaſſins. | 1 

This accident proved a freſh obſtruction to the 
yooreſs of the Chriſtian army; but the widow of 
We marquis being ſoon after married to Henry count 
Champagne, that nobleman was, in her right, 
elared king of Jeruſalem ; and, at his ſolicita- 
mn, the French conſented to join the army of 


wital of Paleſtine. 
When Richard arrived within the neighbour- 
dd of Jeruſalem he fortunately met with the ca- 
han of the Saracens, which had come from Ba- 
lon, and\confiſted of three thouſand camels, and 
ur thouſdnd mules, loaded with the rich mer- 
adize of the Eaſt, and eſcorted by ten thouſand 
ie, The \Saracens, no ſooner perceived the 


iiſtian army than they began to retreat ; but 


o be H cherd at the head of five thouſand cavalry at- 
Rich ed them with ſo much fury that they were put to | 
. De git, and the whole caravan fell into the hands 
is U de Chriſtians. Richard, who was equally ge- 
| he ins and brave, diſtributed the whole booty, 


Mich was of prodigious value, among his troops. 
immediately after this ſucceſsful incident, Ri- 
ad marched with his army to the neighbour- 


tions ar proſpect of the celebrated city of Jeruſalem, 
w, fü ie reduction of which was the great object of 
naſter I ddeir labour and toil. But when Richard 
am et himſelf ſure of conqueſt, and of putting 
Hains“ k "10us period to the expedition, his hopes were 
n con red abortive by diviſions among the leaders 
ens e confederate army. It was urged, in a coun- 
ch ge, ar, that the ſcarcity, which then prevailed 
tory | h 0 neighbouring countries would render it dif- 
Saracen 1 K not impoffible, to procure proviſions ne- | 
liged for their ſubſiſtence, and that therefore it 


Wd be; 


inveſting the city. 2 

id ele reaſons were far from being ſatisfac- 

Fug Richard who determined to lay ſiege to 

| „ Which was then very thin of troops, great 
0. 13. „„ | 


Richard had not been long at 


ning the honour. he had ſo long deſired, made 


Wictard, who immediately marched towards the 


mprudent, at leaſt for the preſent, to at- | 


8 


ig minences, from the ſummits of which they had | 
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id 


numbers having been drawn out to reinforce the 
.army of Saladine. The duke of Burgundy, find- 
ing it impoſſible to divert Richard from his deſign, 
and at the ſame time envious of the glory which 
the Engliſh monarch would acquire by the reduc- 
tion of Jeruſalem, drew off his forces, and march- 


ed directly to Tyre; and his example was fol- 


ed by the duke of Auſtria, general of the French 
n | | ED 

Theſe were diſcouraging circumſtances to Ri- 
chard, whoſe mind was ſo bent on the reduction of 
Jeruſalem, that he even ſubmitted to ſolicit the 
aſſiſtance of the duke of Burgundy; and the count 
of Champagne himſelf, the nominal king of 
Jerufalem, undertook the office of ambaſſador. 
But every attempt was made in vain. Steady to 
kis purpoſe of depriving Richard of the glory of 
raking the capital of Paleſtine, the duke abſo- 
lutely refuſed to Join the Chriſtian army. The 
Engliſh monarch was therefore obliged to abandon 
the enterprize, and accordingly marched his army 
to Acre, But he had hardly reached the neigh- 
bourhood of that city, when advice was received 
that Saladine had taken Joppa, and was preſſing 
the ſiege of the caſtle with ſuch fury, that unleſs 


a ſpeedy relief arrived, the garriſon muſt be com- 


pelled to ſurrender. | 8 
In ͤconſequence of this intelligence, Richard 
(who never abandoned his ſoldiers in diſtreſs) 


marched with his forces to Joppa, whither he had 


no ſooner arrived than he fell on the beſiegers with 
ſuch aſtoniſhing fury, that they immediately gave 
up the enterprize, threw down their arms, and fled 
with the utmoſt precipitation. 7 
But notwithſtanding this ſucceſs, it was impoſ- 
ſible for Richard (whoſe army was materially 
weakened by the deſertion of the dukes of Bur- 
gundy and Auſtria) to defeat the numerous armies 
of Saladine, and carry his victories to the gates of 
Jeruſalem. At the ſame time, the violent enthu- 
ſiaſm of the cruſaders in general began to yield to 
time and fatigue : and they were now more deſirous 
of viſiting their own country than the capital of 
Paleſtine. Richard was no ſtranger to theix wiſhes, 
and therefore determined to take the opportunity of 
coming to an accommodation with Saladine. Ac- 
cordingly, a three year's truce was concluded be- 
tween them, by which it was agreed, that Acre, 
Joppa, and ſome other ſea-port towns in Paleſ- 
tine, ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of the Chriſtians, 
and that all of that religion ſhould have liberty to 
perform pilgrimages to Jeruſalem unmoleſted. 
Saladine continued faithful to his engagements, 


but did not live to ſee the expiration of the time 


limited for the truce, being ſuddenly taken off at 
Damaſcus juſt before that period arrived. He was 


a prince of the greateſt humanity and moderation; 


and his death was lamented h the Chriſtians. The 
laſt action of his life dezerves to be particu- 
larly noticed. He ordered that at his funeral, 
his ſhirt ſhould be carried on the point of 
a2 lance through every ſtreet in Damaſcus, 
while a crier preceding it, proclaimed, with a 
loud voice, © This 1s all that remains of the 
mighty Saladine, the conqueror of the Eaſt.” By 
his laſt will, he left conſiderable charities to be 
diſtributed to the poor of every denomination ;, 
the Chriſtian, Jew and Mahometan, ſhared equally 
the bounty of the generous and humane Saladine, 
After ſigning the truce with Saladine, Richard, 


having no further buſineſs of importance to de- 
tain him in Paleſtine, reſolved to haſten, with all 
expedition to England, He ascordingly embarked 

M m on 
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brother. 


138 


from whence he ſet ſail in order to land on the 


coaſt of Italy; but was unfortunately ſhipwrecked 
near Raguſa in the gulph of Venice. He knew 
the danger of croſſing ſo large an extent of terri- 
tory with his attendants, and therefore diſguiſed 
himſelf in the habit of a pilgrim, intending to 
travel through Germany, as the ſafeſt way, to his 
own dominions. But, unluckily, ſome German 
officers, who had ſerved under Leopold, duke 


of Auſtria, at the fiege of Acre, happened to re- 


colle& the perſon of the royal pilgrim, and gave 
their maſter the pleaſing information. Leopold 
rejoiced at the thoughts of having the Engliſh mo- 


narch in his power, ordered him to be ſeized in 


the night at a village near Vienna, and ſent him in 


chains to the emperor. - 


As foon as the captivity of Richard was known 
in England, a general conſternation took place 
throughout the kingdom. His brother John (who 
had long formed a deſign of uſurping the Engliſh 
throne) conſidered it as a' very fortunate event, 


and determined, if poſſible, to improve it to his 


own advantage. To effect this he went over to 
France, and ſolicited the protection, of Philip, 
whom he knew to be an inveterate enemy, to his 
In conſequence of this, queen Eleanor 
exerted herſelf in the cauſe of Richard, and earneſtly 
conjured the council to take every precaution to 
render abortive the ungenerous deſigns of John. 

A. D. 1193. The perfidious Philip received John 
with open arms, and a treaty was concluded be- 


tween them, by which it was ſtipulated that the 


latter ſhould deliver up to Philip a great part 


of Normandy; and that John ſhould receive, 
in return, 


the inveſtiture of all the reſt of 
Richard's tranſmarine dominions. In conſequence 
of this treaty Philip invaded Normandy at the 
head of a powerful army, made himſelf maſter of 


ſeveral places, and extended his ravages to the 


gates of Rouen. But the time of the ſervice of 


with the Engliſh regent, who agreed to pay him 


twenty thouſand marks to withdraw his army. 


During theſe baſe - tranſactions, the warlike 
Richard was ſuffering every kind of inſult and in- 


dignity in a German priſon. A warrior, who, at the | 


head of his army, made even the mighty Saladine 
tremble, was now treated with contempt by the 


very perſon who ought to have protected him. 


The unfortunate Richard was at length taken be- 


fore the diet, and accuſed of ſeveral crimes, which 
had no exiſtence but in the malignant minds of 


his enemies. He juſtified himſelf with an <lo- 
quence that confounded his perſecutors, and co- 
vered them with confuſion, and remonſtrated with 


them on the cruel] treatment he had received in a 


country that had expreſſed the utmoſt ardour for 
the cruſade, and by princes who profeſſed the 
tenets of the goſpel. The princes of the diet 
were aſhamed of the emperor's conduct, and loudly 


declared they could not ſuffer the Germanic body 


to be ſtained with the imputation of violating the 
laws of nature and nations, by detaining in priſon, 
without any juſt cauſe, the perſon of a great king, 
who had ſo nobly ventured his life in the cauſe of 
Chriſtianity. The emperor was alarmed at this 
declaration, and offered to ſet Richard at liberty; 
but demanded 150,000 marks as a ranſom, of 
which 100,000 were to be paid to him before his 
releaſement, and hoſtages delivered to the duke-of 
Auſtria, for the payment of the remainder at a fu- 
ture period. — 
| x 


| 
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on board a large veſſel bound for the iſle of Corfu, |! 


his vaſſals being expired, he concluded a truce | 


— 


As ſoon as the emperor's: demand yy, . 
known in England every method was take, 
could be thought, for railing the money un 
utmoſt expedition, Twenty ſhillings were 1 
on every knight's fee, and the money then 15 
treaſury applied to purchaſe the liberty of a Pr le 
who had fo gallantly reduced the power of the jg 
dels. The plate in the churches and monaſer 
was melted down: the nobles, biſhops and hes 
paid a fourth part of their annual 'revenyes, y, 
parochial clergy a tenth of their tithes; and Wi 
liam, king of Scotland contributed two thouſay 
marks towards the king's ranſom. The neceſ. 
ſum being thus raiſed, queen Eleanor, accgy, 
panied by Walter, archbiſhop of Rouen, went oe 
to the continent, paid that part of the mon 
then demanded by the emperor, and delivered v 
the hoſtages to the duke of Auſtria, for the . 
mainder ; in conſequence of which Richard w 
immediately ſet at liberty, in the preſence of ir 
archbiſhops of Mentz and Cologne, and moſt d 
the German nobility. *** 

A. D. 1194. Richard had not long left th 
imperial court, when ambaſſadors arrived from 
Philip of France, offering a large ſum of mon 
to the emperor, if he would confine the Englih 
monarch one year longer. The baſe and perfid. 
ous emperor readily catched at the offer, and in. 
mediately , diſpatched meſſengers to arreſt Richal 
and bring him back to the imperial court. Bu 
his cruel deſigns were rendered abortive, Richal 
having embarked at the mouth of the Schelds 
and loſt ſight of the German ſhore, betore the 
meſſengers could overtake him. \ 

Philip was aſtoniſhed when he heard that Rich 
ard was ſet at liberty; and wrote a letter to prin 
John in the following terms: “ Take care of you: 
{elf ; the devil his broke looſe.” 

Richard was releaſed from his confinement 01 
the 4th of February, and on the 20th of Mard 
following landed at Sandwich, from whence be 

roceeded to London, amidſt the acclamatioꝶ 
of the people, who ſeemed to vie with each ol 
in teſtifying their ſatisfaction at his ſafe retun 
| This endearing behaviour of his ſubjects almol: 
| baniſhed from the mind of Richard, the thougib 
of thoſe indignities he had experienced du 
his impriſonment ; all his alarms, fatigues and fal 
ferings were buried in oblivion. A 
ſirous of wiping off the ignominy of his captiVit 
and therefore ordered the ceremony of his co 
nation to be repeated, which was accordingly pet 
formed, a few days after his arrival, at Wo 
minſter, the king of Scotland carrying the ſuo 
of ſtate. | | 


— — 


| Soon after the performance of this cereus 


Richard declared his deſign of making a relump 
tion of all the crown revenues and annulling? 
the contracts he had made before his depart 
the Holy Land. He alledged, that the "wh 0 


— ——awaä—j— 


ſers had already indemnified themſelves Wit * 
profits of the eſtates; that neceſſity had — 
him to make the grants ; that the money had i 
ſpent in an expedition favoured both by the Kc 
and laity; and chat therefore it was up oe 
crown ſhould bear the whole burthen. 2. 
| ſons were unneceſſary, not a ſingle perſon Cf 
ing the juſtice of reſumption. All the 76 n th 
gave up the poſſeſſions they had obtained hat 
king, and ſeemed to vie with each ot r 
ſhould be firſt to make the required ſurrender: 


; | 15 
Richard now called a parliament af NorthaT; 
gail 


—— — ens — 


ton, at which he demanded juſtice 48 proche 


\ 


/ 


— 


Book A 


He was even de. 


rchaſes 


Who,. 


CHAP. II. 


brother l 


. 1 anſwer the charges exhibited againſt 


hem. But they both refuſed to obey the ſummons, 


high treaſon, and the prelate was ordered to be 
tried by the biſhops in the king's court. 5 

A. D. 1195. Richard had, ever fince his ar- 
rival in England, reſolved in his own mind, to 
take the firſt opportunity he could of puniſhing 
the perfidious Philip, king of France; and the 
kingdom being now in a perfect ſtate bf tranquil- 


execution. A monarch leſs paſſionate and haughty 
man Richard could not have been eaſily prevailed 
on to pardon the deteſtable conduct of Philip, 
who, contrary to the moſt ſolemn oaths, and in 
Jefiance of all laws, both human and divine, had 
invaded his territories, and endeavoured to pro- 
long the time of his captivity. 155 
Having raiſed a very powerful army, Richard 
paſſed over to the continent, and immediately com- 
menced hoſtilities againſt the French monarch. 


campaign. The only action of any conſequence 
happened at Fretteville, between the French and 
Engliſh cavalry, when the former were totally 
routed ; and Philip loſt his chartulary, or regiſter 
of charters, which he always carried with him, 
containing the ſeveral particulars of his revenues, 
with a liſt of his vaſſals. 

In the courſe of this war prince John, the king's 
brother (who was deſtitute both of honour and 
integrity) deſerted the French monarch, as he had 
before done his brother. Having invited to din- 
ner all the officers of the garriſon of Evreaux, 
where he commanded, he ordered them to be 
mallacred, and then delivered up the place to the 
king of England, of whom he craved pardon for 
his offences. Queen Eleanor interceded in his 


nt 00 
March 


ce be 


r. behalf, and with ſuch ſucceſs that Richard for- 
e. gave his brother for what was paſſed, and again 
fe received him into favour. © I forgive him, ſaid 
a " Richard, and hope to forget his injuries as eaſily 
3 a0 he will my clemency.” | | 5 | 
10 if During theſe tranſactions the duke of Auſtria 
1 0 1 ſeized with a violent fever, in conſequence 
kin, ok having cruſhed his leg by a fall from his horſe 
2 ad a tournament z and finding his end approach- | 
ly pet 055 was ſtruck with remorſe for his cruel behavi- 
Wett ar to Richard. A proper reſtitution was not in 
| frond . power to make; but he ordered, by his will, 
. it all the Engliſh hoſtages ſhould be ſet at 
_ el Ha and his part of the king's ranſom remitted. 
ſums: A uke s fon refuſed to obey his father's orders, 
ling 8 : 100 the interpoſition of the clergy he was obliged 
ture 0 mit, and they were fully diſcharged. ' 
pur A nity 1196. Richard in order to ſupport his 
vith de WW 10:9 5. 2 againſt Philip, was obliged to 
pelle occaſion ngliſh ſubjecis with heavy taxes, which 
ad been = — a general commotion throughout the 
e cler chief g and the great talents of Hubert, the 
holt the the iclary, were hardly ſufficient to prevent 
neſe le erioue 3 diſcontent from producing the moſt 
\ diſpu⸗ freſh -onicquences, Every day produced ſome 
archales i dy dhe urbances, which were greatly increaſed 
om te z perlen g Sdes of one William Fitz-Oſbert, 
her o. or mean birth, and ſtill meaner appear- 
der. 
ore name” ne EL : 
,aioll Us Duin | 5 : 
” brotli agli * tranſactions Richard was informed that his 


They were cited to appear within forty- 


jn conſequence of which John was attainted of 


liry, he determined on carrying his deſign into 


But no great conqueſts were made during the whole 


to prevent ſuffocation. 


# 


„ 
ohn, and his principal abettor, Hugh, | 
bihop Of Coventry, both of whom were then in 


ance. He was a lawyer by profeſſion, but pre- 
tended to be the advocate of the poor ; and in or- 
der to render himſelf particularly remarkable as 
to perſon, ſuffered his beard to grow to an enor- 
mous length, from which . circumſtance he ac- 
quired the appellation of Longbeard. He was con- 
tinually exciting the ſpirit of reſentment in the 
poor againſt the rich, by the moſt inflammatory 
ſpeeches; pretended there was a colluſion among 
the great to eaſe themſelves of the load of pub- 
he taxes, and throw the whole weight on the 
ſhoulders of the labovring people, who (he ſaid) 
were conſidered in no better light than as beaſts 
of burthen. Theſe inſinuations produced the in- 
tended effect: the fury of the people was raiſed 
to a degree bordering on madneſs; and a tumult 
enſued in St. Paul's church-yard, where ſeveral 
perſons loſt their lives, and many others were dan- 
gerouſly wounded. | 
Theſe dangerous commotions greatly alarmed 
Hubert the juſticiary, who ordered Longbeard to 


any regard to the ſummons, that he killed the offi- 
cer who delivered the citation. The more rati- 
onal part of Longbeard's followers were ſtruck 
with horror at this inhuman act, and immediately 
abandoned the pretended advocate for the rights 
of the people. Longbeard obſerved this deſertion, 
but continued for ſome days, at the head of his 
rabble, to commit the moſt horrid barbarities on 
the citizens. LY | 
It was now thought high time for government to 
interpoſe, in order to prevent an open rebellion. 
Accordingly a ſtrong party of ſoldiers were ſent 
into the city, with ſtrict orders to apprehend the 
incendiary dead or 'alive. This appearance of the 
ſoldiery ſtruck a terror in the rioters, who retired, 
with Longbeard at their head, to the church of Sr. 


Mary-le-Bow, where they ſhut themſelves up, hope- 
ing a general inſurrection would be excited in their 


favour. But in this they were greatly miſtaken ; 
the citizens ſaw their error, and gave up the wretch 
who had ſo baſely deceived them. When the ſol- 
diers came to the church in order to execute their 
commiſſion, Longbeard refuſed to ſurrender; and- 
being driven from the body of the church by one 
part of them, who made a forcible entrance, he 
ran, at the head of his followers, into the ſteeple, 
from whence. they diſcharged a prodigious number 
of ſtones, and other miſſiles, at the aſſailants. The 
officer, who commanded the ſoldiers, being un- 
willing to expoſe their lives, to the attacks of a ſet 
of deſperadoes, ordered a large quantity of wet 
ſtraw to be carried into the body of the church, and 
ſet on fire. This had the intended effect, the in- 
ſurgents. being compelled to ſurrender, in order 
Longbeard was ſentenced 
to be drawn at a horſe's tail through the principal 
{treets of the city. and afterwards to be hung in 
chains; but this ſentence was altered, and he, 
with nine of his principal accomplices, were hanged 
at Tyburn. — | | 

A. D. 17197. The war on the continent was 
ſtill carried on with the moſt unremitted animoſity 
by the two contending monarchs. In the ſpring 
of this year, Richard marched his army into Au- 
vergne and Berry, where he poſſeſſed himſelf of 


ſeveral places; but they were ſoon after retaken by 


Philip.* In the mean time John, who had been 
| harraſſing 


— 
„* — 


— es 


© 


and mortality, which were equally felt in moſt parts of the 


were in great diſtreſs on account of a famine 


kingdom. Soon after receiving this melancholy ee 
f 5 -M 


— — 


„„ 


appear before him; but he was ſo far from paying 


| biſhop of Beauvais, a prince of the blood royal, 


pital, ſallied out, at the head of a choſen number 


army being totally defeated, and himſelf taken 


me for treating the biſhop in the ſame manner?“ 


which was beſmeared with blood, to the pontiff, 


have we found; know then whether it be thy ſon's 
coat, or not.” 


treat the priſoner as he thought proper.” The 


purchaſe his liberty at the price of ten thouſand 


the whole to Vidomar, who ſent a part of it to 


tao HISTORY or 


mand, Richard, at the head of a company of Bt 
banders, beſieged him in the caſtle of clue 


harraſſing the people of Beauvais, being reinforced | 
by a conſiderable body of Brabanders, advanced 
to the very gates of the city. Peter de Dreux, || 


diſdaining to be inſulted at the gates of his own ca- 


of forces, in order to drive the enemy from their 
poſts. But this attempt proved unſucceſsful, his 


priſoner. | | 1 

John knew that Richard mortally hated the 
biſhop, and therefore ſent him to his brother, to 
be diſpoſed of as he ſhould think proper. Richard 
immediately gave orders that he ſhould be con- 
veyed to a dark dungeon in Rouen, and heavily 
loaded with chains. A few days after ſeveral of 
the biſhop's friends interceded with Richard for a 
mitigation of the prelate's ſentence. © You your- 
ſelves (ſaid the king) ſhall be judges of my rea- 
ſons for this ſeverity. When I was taken priſoner 
in Germany, the emperor treated me, at firſt, with | 
good manners and civility ; but within a few days 
arrived the biſhop of Beauvais. Next morning he 
had his audience of the emperor, and a few hours 
after I was chained like a ſlave, and more irons 
heaped upon my limbs than if I had been the baſe- 
eſt of criminals. Can you, therefore, condemn 


This filenced all the advocates of the prelate; but 
the pope ſoon after demanded his liberty, and 
claimed him as his ſon, and inſiſted highly on the 
privileges of the church, The king ſent the coat 
of mail, which the biſhop had worn in battle, and 


with a letter, containing theſe words: * This 


This laconic epiſtle put a ſtop to 
any farther interceſſion from his holineſs, who re- 
turned for anſwer, © that the coat ſent by the king 
did not belong to a ſon of the church, but to a ſon 
of the camp, therefore Richard was at liberty to 


relate, being thus abandoned, was obliged to 


marks. | | 
A. D. 1198. The French monarch, being now 
weary of a war which had greatly exhauſted his 
finances, applied to pope Innocent III. who then 
filled the papal chair, to employ his good offices in 
bringing about a peace with Richard. The pope 
readily complied with his requeſt, and ſent car- 
dinal Peter into Francc to act as mediator between 
the contending parties. Accordingly a negotia- 
tion was begun, and a conſiderable progreſs made 
in a treaty for a durable peace, when the whole 
was rendered abortive by the unexpected death of 
the Engliſh monarch, the particulars relative to 
which are as follow. | 
A. D. 1199. A peaſant ploughing a field in the 
lordſhip of Vidomar, viſcount of Limoges, found 
a treaſure, containing, beſides money, ſeveral va- 
luable pieces of antiquity. The peaſant delivered 


2 2 


Richard; but the king, not being ſatisfied, de- 
manded the whole, as ſuperior lord of the ſoil. 
The viſcount, not readily complying with his de- 


0 


he happened to go to a ſmall ſea- port town called St. Valeri, 
where he obſerved a ſhip laden with corn from England. 
Knowing the diſtreſſes of his people on account of the famine, 
he determined to make examples of thoſe, who, from views of 


ble of coming himſelf to recover what was 10 


declaration rendered the beſieged deſperate, and 
they reſolved to ſell their lives as dear 
lible. mn 


| reſerved a priſoner to ſuffer whatever puniſhment 


| chard, ſenſible his life was drawing, towards a pe. 
riod, ſent for Gourdon, and, on his approach, 


| dered him to be flead alive, and afterwards hang 


ENGLAND. | Book yl. 


The garriſon offered to ſurrender : but Richard t. 
plied, that ſince Vidomar had given him the 4g 


perly his own, he would enter the caſtle by fore. 
and hang every man of them on the walls, Ty; 


as pol. 


In the afternoon of the ſame day, Richard, xc. 
companied by Marcadee, the leader of the Bn. 
banders, approached the caſtle in order to rec. 
noitre its ſituation and avenues. . But as he yy 
taking a ſurvey of the works one Bertram de Goyr. 
don, (who was on the walls of the caſtle, armed 
with a croſs-bow) took aim at the king, ang 
pierced his ſhoulder with an arrow. Richard im. 
mediately clapped ſpurs to his horſe, and returned 
to his quarters, from whence he ſent a meſſenger 
to Marcadee, with orders that he ſhould begin the 
aſſault, and, after taking the place, hang up al 
the garriſon, except the perſon who had given hin 
the wound. Theſe orders were punctually exe. 
cuted: the garriſon were all hanged, and Bertram 


the king might think proper to inflict on him. 
The wound which Richard received was not, of 
itſelf, dangerous; but from the ignorance of the 
ſurgeon in extracting the head of the arroy, 
mortification enſued. In conſequence of this R. 


ſaid, © Wretch what injury did I ever do to you 
ce that you ſhould endeavour to deprive me of ny 
« life?” © What have you done to me, replied 
ce the priſoner; you killed, with your own hand; 
« my father and two brothers; and ' myſelf you 
ce intended to have hanged. I am now in you 
« power; take your revenge; I ſhall willing) 
ce ſubmit to the ſevereſt tortures, provided I cu 
« think I have delivered the world from fo grit 
« atyrant,” z 

Struck with remorſe at the boldneſs and juſlnti 
of this reply, Richard ordered the priſoner to be 
immediately ſet at liberty; but Gourdon ſoon a. 
ter falling into the hands of Marcadee, he d, 


in chain. 
The king did not long ſurvive the deati a 
Gourdon, the mortification increaſing ſo faſt 
to prevent any attempt to ſtop it fruitleſs. ol 
paid the debt of nature on the 6th of Apri " 
the 42d year of his age, and 10th of his reign. 
Richard, a few hours before he expired, made 
his will, in which he deviſed not only the throne d 
England, but likewiſe all his other dominion), (0 
his brother John, to whom he had been, for — 
time perfectly reconciled. He left conſider 
ſums of money to be diſpoſed of for the relief © 
the poor, beſides legacies to the greater part o 
domeſtics, 7 — : 
It is ſaid that the archbiſhop of Rove" ! 
ſuming on the privilege which a death- 
gave to the clergy, viſited Richard a ſh 15 
before his death, and, in the courſe of ues 


il 


| 7 | ell 
accordingly ordered all the people belonging to 2 050 i 
immediately hanged at the yard-arm ; having ow 
put other men on board the ſhip, and ſent her WIT. 
back to-England, | 


intereſt, had ſo materially contributed to increaſe them, and | 
8 | | 
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Anthony, J. M. Exq. 33, Newman street fs 
Anthony, Sam. Esd. 13, Seymour place, Eusto 
Anthony, Mrs. 45, Great Ormond street 


' Antrim, Earl of, 20, Grosvenor street [ | 
Antrobus, Sir Edmund, Bart. 146, Piceadilly 80 
| ,  Amesbury Abbey, Wilts ,—Cheam, Surry  \ 
* Aplin, Benjamin, Esq. 5, Furnival's inn "> 
Chacembe Priory, Northamptomhire I. 
Appleby, Samuel, Esq. 11, King's road, Bedfor 


Appleyard, Rev. E. S. 29, Bedford place, Russel! | 
Appleyard, Mrs. 32, Albion street, Hyde pax 
Appleyard, Geo. Exq. 23, Westbourn pl. Eaton 8 
Appleyard, Robt. Langley, Es8q. 9, Montague str 
Russell sq. & 1, New square Lincoln's inn 
Appleyard, Richard, Es8q. 26, Bloonisbury square 
Arber, Thos. Exq. 29, George street, Hanover sq. 
Arbouin, James, Esq. 3, Brunswick square 
* Arbuthnot, Viscount, 64, Pall Mall 
Arbuthnot House, Kincardineshire, N.B. 
FArbuthnot, Maj. Gen. Hon. Hen. MP,5 H. Albany. 
Hatton, Kincardineshire. (285) 
Arbuthnot, George, Esq. 25, Upper Wimpole street 
Elderslie Lodge, near Dor Ling, Surrey. 
Arbuthnot, Geo. jun. Esq. 4, St. George's terrace, 
Hyde park 
' Arbuthnot, H. R. Esq. Audit Office, Somerset house 
Arbuthnot, Hen. R. Esq. & } 15, Chester street, 
Arbuthnot, Lady Genet Grosvenor place. 
Arcedeckne Andrew, Esq. 1, Grosvenor square 
Glevering Hall, Wickham Market, Suffolk 
Archbold, J. F. Esq. 13, Park street, Westminster, 
„ King s bench walk, Temple 
| Archbutt, Samuel, Esq. 125, Sloane street, 
'#Archdall, Mervyn, Esq. MP. Carlton Club, Pallmall 
| Archdall Castle, Fermanagh. (336) 
 Archdall, E. M. Esq. 69, Chancery lane 
Archdeacon, P. Esq. 6, Thayer st. Manchester sq. 
Archer, The Rev. Thos, 18, Hans place, Sloane st. 
Areher, George, Esq. 8, Furnival's inn | 
' Archer, Henry Thos. Exq. 11, Gray's inn square 
Archer, John Esq. 38, Frederick st. Gray's inn rd. 
Archer, Matt. Thomas, Eq. 34, Soho square 
Archer, 'Thos. Esq. 26, Up. Belgrave place, Chelsea 


| 


$ 


13 AN 
dairews, Richard, Esq. 96, Crawford ed 
. lrews, Robt. C. Esq. 3, Seymour pl. Euston 8. 
res, T. Es. 17. Cunningham pl, St. John's vd 
rews, Wm. Esq. 13, Manchester bldgs. Wstmstr _ 
-ews, Mrs. 47, Upper Bedford place 7 
rews, Mrs. 80, Cadogan place | | 
deus, Mrs. 4, Wilton street, Grosvenor place 
drews, Mrs. C, Weymouth street, Portland place 
Adres, Mrs. 45, Albion street, Hyde park 
Angell, Samuel, Exq. 2, Southampton st. Bloomsby. 
Angell, Alfred, Exq. 23, Lincoln's inn fields 


of Angell, W. B. Es. 32, Grove end road, Regent's pk 
4 Binfield, Berks 


Angelo, Henry, Esq. 16, Upper Wimpole street 
Angelo, Wm. Eq. 10, Bolton row, Mayfair 
Angelo, Henry, jun. Eq. 7, Duchess st., Portld: pl. 9 
9 
| 


yo WR —_ . 
. ” 


+Angerstein, John, Esq. MP. 23, St. James's square | 
Woodlands, Blackheath—Weeting Hall, Norfolk (93) 
*Anglesey, Marg. of, KG. GCB. 1, Old Burlington st 


Beandesert, Staffordshire— Plasnewyd, Isle of Anglesea— 
Stalbridge, Dorset. 


Ayguish, Rev. George, 23, George st. Hanover 8q. 
Annandale, Wm. Esq. 3, Gt. Queen st. Westminstr. 
Annesley, Hon. Mrs. 15, Portman street 


Annesley, Arthur, Esq. 89, Eaton square 
Blitchington Park, Woodstack, Oxon | 
Annesley, George, Esq. 27, Regent Square 


Annesley, George, and Compton Reade, Esꝗrs. 
| 


9 LY 
. 9 


64, Lincoln's inn fields 
Ansdell, Wm. Esq. 17, Abbey road, Regent's park 
Anson, Viscountess, 32, Curzon street, Mayfair 
+Anson, Hon. Col. George, MP. 32, Curzon street 


1 


2000 
Anson, Lt. Gen. Sir Geo. MP. K CB. 5, Bulstrode 
street, Manchester sq. | (127 


Anson, Lt. Gen. Sir Wm. Bt. KCB. 32, Devonshire | 
place—Grundisburgh, Woodbridge, Suffolk _ | 
Ansted, Wm. Esq. 55, Warren street, Fitzroy 8quare 
Anstey, Mrs. John, 23, Sussex place, Regent's park, ! 
Anstruther, Lady, 1, Chapel street, Grosvenor pl. 
Anstruther, Lady Carmichael, 15, Norfolk st. Park 14% | 
Answorth, H. W. Esq. 16, Clifford's inn f 
Anthony, J. H. Ea. 45, Great Ormond street Z 


Can p. III. | E7 


diſputes) to .put. away his three 
— Sp . . — the king: why 
1 J have none. 
40 ©. you have three, Pride, Covetouſneſs, and 
ec Luxury.” « Then, ſaid Richard, that [ may 
« dilpoſe of them where I know they will be 
« cheriſhed, 1 leave my pride to the Knights Tem- 


cc xury to the relates.” | . 
. ! cclled all the princes of his age for 
erlonal bravery and military proweſs; on which 
account he received the ſurname of Cæur de Lion, 
„ Lion's Heart. He was fo paſſionately fond of 
ilirary glory, that he never thought any toils, 
ny dangers, any difficulties, too great to attain it. 
In ſnort, war was to him a paſtime, and danger a 


* 


ſpur to freſh atchievements. | 


joned; his arms were long; his eyes blue and full 
of vivacity; his hair was of a yellowiſh colour, his 
countenance fair and comely, and his mein grand 
and truly majeſtic. 

Few men were poſſeſſed with a greater ſhare of 
nderſtanding, a more ſolid judgment, or more per- 


vit, and was maſter of a delicate keen vein of ſa- 
ire, the latter of which qualification was evinced 
n the ſmart repartee he made to the archbiſhop of 
Rouen, when on his death-bed. | 8 | 


zreat men, had a mixture of ſhining qualities and 
ilial affection, are unpardonable. 


Ive; but at the ſame time he was open, frank, ge- 
erous and brave, and particularly rewarded thoſe 
ho aſſiſted him in obtaining milrary honours. | 

During his reign the people were burthened 
th ſeveral very heavy taxes, but then it muſt be 
knowledged he did not hoard up the money like 
covetous miſer, it being chiefly employed in de- 
aying the expences of a war, which (however 


"OY 


jon, adviſed the king (with whom he had had 


« Yes, ſaid the pre- 


« plars, MY covetouſneſs to the Ciſtertians, and 


In his private character Richard, like moſt other 


Iſtinguiſhed vices. His ingratitude, and want of 
He was proud, 
aughty, ambitious, choleric, cruel and vindic- 


uaſive eloquence, than Richard. He had a ready | 


| 


* 


In his perſon he was ſtrong and well propor- 


| 1191. 


141 
abſurd it may appear in modern times) was at that 
period, conſidered as laudable. Wort =: 

Upon the whole, it muſt be confeſſed, that had 
Richard lived longer, the natural enemies of this 
country (the French) would never have been able 
to extend their territories as they afterwards did 
nor would England have been reduced to the mi- 
ſerable ſtare in which ſhe appeared under the reign 

of his ſucceſſor. {+20 1 

Richard bore in the ſhield of his coat of arms 
three lions paſſant guardant; which bearing has 
been ever ſince continued by the Engliſh mo- 
narchs. In this reign alſo coats of arms came to 
be hereditary in families. Theſe owe their origin 
to the badges, which knights, and other military 
perſons; painted, for diſtinction, on their ſhields or 


banners, in thoſe expeditions into the eaſt, called 
the Cruſades. | 


Remarkable Occurrences during the reign of 
| Richard I. 
A. D. 


1189. The citizens of London obtained the liberty of being 
governed by two Bailiffs ,or ſheriffs ; alſo to have a 
mayor for their principal governor, The two firſt 
ſheriffs, or Bailiffs, were, Henry Cornhell and Richard 
- Ryner; and the firſt mayor, Henry Fitz-Alwin, who 
continued in that office upwards of twenty-five years. 
On Midſummer-day the fun was eclipſed for three 
hours, and the ſtars were ſeen in the heavens at ten 
o*Clock in the forenoon. 1 
1192. Grain was ſo ſearce in England, that wheat ſold for 208. 
per quarter, a ſum equal to 6]. of the preſent money. 
This year there raged a violent fever, which laſted ſive 
months, and carried off innumerable multitudes of the 
people. | ; 7 | 1 
On Whitſunday there appeared a ſeeming ſun ſo like the 
real one that the aſtronomers were obliged to view them 
with their inſtruments in order to diſcover the difference. 


1197. About this time lived Robin Hood and Little John, to 


diſtinguiſhed robbers, who concealed themſelves in re- 
tired parts of the country, and lived entirely by plun- 
der. Robin Hood was betrayed in a nunnery at Berk» 
| ley, and being ſick, deſired to be let blood; but ater 
the orifice was cloſed; he opened it, and ſuffered hims 
ſelf to bleed to death. 8 . 
It was during this reign that the citizens of London 


| 


firſt divided themſelves into corporations, or, as they 
are now called, companies. Sfx 


gouleſme. Goes over to. 


and conſequences thereof. 
linent. | 


Jobn er 
makes 


on retires 
rs. The þ 
be barons ind 
0 Wincheſter, 
Y the Barons 
ed Mentions 


to Jobn. The king 


„ Tur late king had, by his will, left 

I N the crown of England to his brother 

. o It was a matter of ſome diſpute whe- 
ot p 


ffrey h rince Arthur, ſon of his eldeſt brother 


5 N. not a prior right. The barons of 
| O. 14. 


n . 6 11, es Wn 
J O H N, ſurnamed | LAckLAxp. 


hn is crowned king of England. Divorces his wife, and marries Iſabella, dauphter to the count of An- 
| Nn in order to quell ſome commol ions excited by the earl of Marche. His 
nephew prince Arthur takes up arms againſt him, but is deftated and taken priſoner. Death of Arthur, 
Philip, king of France, makes himſelf maſter of John's dominions on the con- 
Jobn returns to England and quarrels with the pope. The kingdom laid under an  interdi#. 
uelly treats his ſubjecss, both clergy and laity. Is excommunicated by the 
4, 7<parations for invading England. Fohn reſigns his dominions to the pope, and ſubmits to hold 
y as tributary to him at the yearly payment of 1000 marks. Is abſobved, and the pope's interdict taken off 
is kingdom. John makes an unſucceſsful expedition to France. On bis return the Engliſh barons oblige 
e Sg? a charter of liberties, called Magna Charta, and another entituled Charta de Foreſta. 
in diſguſt to the Iſle of Wight, and prevails on the pope to condemn and annul the two char- 
ing marches at the head of an army againſt the barons, and commits the moſt cruel ravages. 


mother of Arthur, fearing the barons would 


* 


Pope. 


The French king 


te over Lewis, the dauphin of France, to their afſiflance. On his arrival the king retreats 
and Lewis marches to London, where the barons and citizens ſwear fealty to him. 
grow diſguſted al Lewis's partiality to foreigners, and make private aſſurances of their 
Feen marches into Lincolnſhire in expectation of being joined by the barons, 
| © aYſoppointed by an unforeſeen accident. His death and character. b 


Several 


Normandy ſupported the pretenſions of Arthur, 


whom they conſidered as their lawful ſovereign, 
The inhabitants of Anjou, Maine and- Touraine, 
declared openly in his favour ; but Conſtantia, the 


not 


Nan be 


142 


the power of John, ſent the prince to Paris, and 
put him under the protection of Philip. 

In the mean time the friends of John in. Eng- 
land exerted themſelves with great aſſiduity in his 
favour. They exacted the oath: of fealty to him 
from the: citizens, burghers, corporations and mi- 
litary tenants of the crown; but the prelates and 
nobility, tenacious of their liberties, retired to their 
caſtles. In conſequence of this the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury (who was zealous in the cauſe of John) 
ſummoned: them to an aſfembly at Northampton, 
when he painted the virtues of John in ſuch con- 
ſpicuous colours that they were prevailed on to fol- 
low the example of the reft of the nation, which 
they accordingly did by taking the oath of fealty 
to his perſon and government. | 

Being informed of theſe proceedings, and having 
ſettled his affairs on the continent, John embarked 
for England, and landed at Shoreham on the 25th 


of May, from whence he immediately proceeded to || 
London, where he was received with univerſal joy . 


by the people, and two days after crowned at Weſt- 
minſter by Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

As ſoon as John found himſelf fully eftabliſhed 
on the throne, he reſolved to paſs over to Nor- 
mandy, in order to conclude that treaty of peace 
with Philip, king of France, which had been en- 
tered into by his brother Richard. Accordingly, 
a conference was held between the two monarchs, 
when the following preliminaries were agreed on 
as the baſis of a definitive treaty. That Lewis, ſon 
to Philip, ſhould marry Blanch, daughter to Al- 
phonſo, king of Caſtile, and neice ro John. That 
the latter ſhould give up with her the earldom and 


city of Evreux, together with his claim to all the 


places poſſeſſed by Philip in Normandy at the time 
of Richard's death, and a pecuniary compliment 
of thirty thouſand marks of filver. John agreed 
to theſe articles, and the definitve treaty was ſoon 
after concluded. Nine barons of the king of 
France, and the ſame number of the king of Eng- 
land, were appointed guarantees. Theſe ſwore on 


each ſide, that if their ſovereign violated any ar- | 
ticle of the treaty they would declare themſelves | 


_ againſt. him, and embrace the cauſe of the injured 
- monarch. : 

A. D. 1200. During this time the treaty was 
in agitation, John became a captive to the charms 
of Iſabella, daughter and heireſs of Aymar, count 
of Angouleſme, one of the moſt celebrated beau- 
ties of the age. John's queen was ſtill alive ; and 
Iſabella was. betrothed to Hugh earl of Marche. 
The nuptials, on account of her tender age, had 
never been conſummated ; but ſhe had been ſome 
time delivered into the hands of her betrothed huf- 
band. Theſe were difficulties which ſeemed to 
form an unſurmountable barrier to the wiſhes of 
the Engliſh monarch ; but, in order to obtain his 


ends, he made no heſitation at violating the laws 


of his country, and committing an act at once diſ- 
graceful to a king or a ſubject. Under pretence of 
conſanguinity, he artfully procured a divorce from 
his wife Alice, and perſuaded Aymar to carry off 
his daughter, whom he ſoon after married. The 
pope was highly exaſperated at theſe unjuſtifiable 
proceedings; but John neither regarded the diſ- 
pleaſure of the pontiff, or the reſentment of the 
ear], whom he had ſo materially injured. 

A. D. 1201-2. After ſtaying ſome time on the 
continent John returned with his new conſort to 
England, and they were both ſolemnly crowned 
at Weſtminſter by the archbiſhop of Canterbury ; 


| Hs TORY or ENGLAND. 
be able to ſupport the title of her ſon againſt | 


| for reſenting the unjuſtifiable conduct of Joh i 


| ſuffictently eſtabliſhed for them to ſupport ther 
| noble reſolution. The threatnings and powrr of 
| royalty engaged the greater part to fubmit, and 
| John paſſed over into Normandy at the head of a 
| army more than ſufficient to reduce the inſu- 
| gents; but he purſued no prudent methods: he 


| But John would not ſubmit to ſuch bum 


Book yy 


ſoon after which the king accompanied by 
young queen ſet out on a progreſs through 
land. In the courſe of his tour he held ſe 
courts, at which great numbers, who had treſpu 
ſed againſt the foreſt laws, were ſummoned us 
rigorouſly puniſhed. The people thought then 
ſelves exempred from the arbitrary foreſt lay, , 
troduced by the Normans in conſequence of |, 
charter granted by Henry II. and therefore he 
king's conduct in puniſhing: thoſe who had gt. 
paſſed againſt thoſe laws produced an univerſal gr 
content throughout the kingdom. 

The earl of Marche was no ſtranger to the nj; 
underſtanding between John and. his Engliſh (, 
jects; and thinking this a ſeaſonable opportung 


robbing him of his betrothed wife, formed a con. 
federacy with his brother the count d'Eu, yh 
with him, afſiduouſly applied themſelves to exc; 
commotions in Poictou and Normandy. 

As ſoon as John was informed of this, he ſum. 
moned an affembly of his barons, when gre 
numbers met, who unanimouſly refuſed attending 
him to Normandy: unleſs he would firſt confirm 
their privileges. But the aſſociation was not yet 


advanced claims. that gave univerſal diſcontent 
and added daily to the public grievances. The 
barons complained. to the king of France, as ſupe- 
rior lord; and that prince inſiſted upon John's 
doing them juſtice. He. promiſed to redrels al 
the grievances that were founded on juſtice; but 
as the juriſprudeace® of the times permitted that 
cauſes in the lords' court might be decided by fu. 
gle combat, John carried with him a number d 
perſons whom he retained as champions to {igit 
with his diſappointed barons. - His vaſſals, deſpiſed, 
offended, and reduced to deſpair, once mar i: 
. to Philip; he received their appeal, and 
egan to exert his authority, in order to prev 
their oppreſſion. John again promiſed to do thei 
juſtice, and again broke his engagements: ſo tit 
his conduct rendered him at once both odicus i 
contemptible #4 f} :; 

Young prince - Arthur alarmed at the coll. 
quences that were likely to enſue from the (1 
conduct of his uncle, determined to ſecure i: 
ſelf by forming an alliance, with Philip and he 
diſcontented barons. He accordingly joined (0 
French army, which had already began dot 
Philip was fo pleaſed at this that he gave Him 
daughter in marriage, and promiſed to ſupport 
againſt the Engliſh monarch. | 

A. D. 1203. The ſucceſs of the French forcs 
had been ſo great for ſome time, that John " 
deſirous of putting an end to all military 9" 
tions; but Philip was fo exaſperated, that he . 
declared he would not ſheathe the ſword o 
unleſs John would ſubmit to reſign all his aul 
rine dominions to his nephew prince Arthv 


oo = : ge! 
conditions. He was determined to defend h 


ritories to the laſt extremity ; but at the ſame ys 
was deſirous, if poſſible, of coming to * 
modation with Philip, provided the terms ©" 
admitted as reaſonable, 
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During theſe wars prince Arthur gave 
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f his courage and intrepidity; but he || That he ſhould return no otherwiſe than accord- 


ap, III. 


3 ped gence to conduct military expeditions 
ntec 


I ſcceſs. He knew queen Eleanor was a 
ein pe” E his perſon. She reſided in the 
| ay 7 Mirable, the fortifications of which were 
1 condition, and the garriſon too few to 
Ic any long reſiſtance. Arthur determined to 
Wn, and being placed by Philip 3 
O bondced knights, precipitately led his ſma 

Noot forces againſt Mirable. The place was 
n at the firſt aſſault, but the queen, with the 
ter part of the garriſon, retired into the tower, 
wade a gallant defence. The danger of his 
other rouſed John from che couch of indolence: 
barched at the head of an army of Engliſh and 
banders, attacked the camp of Arthur, put his 
vy to flight, and took the young prince, toge- 
W.r with che carl of Marche, and moſt of the 


c captives were ſent over to England, but Ar- 
ir was ſhut up in the caſtle of Falaiſe, and after, 
ids removed to the citadel of Rouen in Nor- 
Wand. | | i 

W john was a ſtranger to the gentle feelings of 
paſſion, and poſſeſſed not the virtue of mag- 
pnimity, He conſidered young Arthur as a fixed 
to his ambition: and imagined he could never 
& truly happy till that prince was effectually re- 


js own hands, and accordingly took Arthur from 
ouen to Cherburg, that the infernal deed might 
executed with the greater privacy. There, late 


anied only by a few friends, ordered the prince 
ride on before. In this manner they went fome 
N, when John ordered his attendants to ſtop and 
at his return, He then proceeded with young 
tur along the ſea ſide, till at length they came 
an high e cliff hanging over the fea, which John 
nſidered as a proper place for executing his 
body deſign. He accordingly ſpurred his horſe 
Nec to the fide of that on which Arthur rode, 
| ſuddenly ſeizing the reign of the bridle, ſtab- 
c the young prince ſeveral times through the 
ody, while the wretched victim cried in vain for 
:rcy. At length the prince fainting with loſs of 
Hoch tell to the ground and expired: upon which 
e baſe ailaſſin diſinounted his horſe, and, to finiſh 


ce into the ſea, 
As ſoon as the death of Arthur was known (and 


onſtantia, mother to that unfortunate prince, 
ned to the court of peers in France a petition 
End by all the barons in Britany, requeſting 
t tome puniſhment might be inflicted on the 
Numan tyrant for the murder of her ſon. In con- 
qzence of this, Philip ordered John to be ſum- 
Ponca before his court: but when the day of hear- 
5 came, inſtead of appearing himſelf, John ſent 
a deputies, the biſhop of Ely and Hubert de 
ig", to demand a ſafe conduct for their maſter. 
8 may come in peace,“ ſaid the French mo- 
8 a ſtern and ſevere countenance. “ But 
* 5 „leturn in peace?“ aſked the biſhop of 
x7 Les, anſwered Philip, © if the ſentence 
8 will permit.“ The deputies clearly 
i ale ie inſiduous tendency of this expreſſion, 
" A. an explanation, and his granting the 
dry Gen; | required, But Philip gave a peremp- 

ah and {wore by all the Saints of France, 


her intereſt, and was therefore de- 


"I ; ve Eline the 
i e che firſt opportunity of attacking 
3 at the head of 


Wold barons, priſoners. The greater part of 


joved. This he determined to accompliſh with 


the evening, he mounted his horſe, and accom- 


2 — 


:infernal deed, threw the body over the preci- 


one doubted who was the aſſaſſin) the wretched |} 
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| © ing to the ſentence of the court.“ The biſhops 
then told Philip, “ that John was to be conſi- 
| © dered as king of England, as well as duke of 
Normandy; and the barons of England would 
not permit the king to riſque his life, or, at 
teaſt his liberty, at the French court, even 
e though he ſhould agree to it himſelf,” Philip's 
anſwer to this was both ready and juſt, © If, my 
e lord,” faid he, © the duke of Normahdy's am- 
bition led him to acquire a higher title, ought 
I, who am his lord, to loſe his allegiance as my 
vaſſal? What is it to me that he has acquiied the 
« crown of England?“ The ambaſſadors did not 
attempt to anſwer Philip; and the court proceeded 
to paſs ſentence, which was as follows: „ That 
« John duke of Normandy, not regarding the 
oath he had taken to Philip his lord, and being 
an homager of the crown of France, had, within 
the ſigniory of that crown, murdered his elder 
brother's fon, who was alſo an homager of the 
fame ; therefore the ſaid John is declared a trai- 
tor; and, as an enemy to the crown of France, 
is adjudged to forteit all his fignories which he 
held by homage, and re-entry into the fame is 
«© ordered to be made by force.“ 
Philip made immediate preparations for putting 
the ſentence of the court in execution ; a more fa- 
vourable event could not have happened for an- 
nexing to the crown of France ſo many conſidera- 
ble fiefs, which, during ſeveral centuries, had been 
diſmembered from it. His vaſſals were no ways 
inclined to oppoſe his deſigns : the inhuman action 
of John ſilenced all oppoſition, and Philip march- 
ed with his forces into Normandy. Nor was the 
hatred which the inhabitants of the duchy bore to 
the French of any great conſequence; it formed 
but a feeble obſtacle to the rapidity of Phil'p's 
conqueſts. The count of Alencon, who had been 
one of John's moſt ſtrenuous advocates, deſerted 
him and delivered up all the places under his 
command to the French monarch, who now di- 
vided his army into different bodies, each com- 
manded by an able and experienced officer. 
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man as the count, John determined to retake Alen- 
con, and immediately inveſted the place. Philip 
ſaw. himſelf expoſed to the diſgrace of ſuffering the 
capital of his new ally to be wreſted from him. 
| Fortunately a tournament was now held at Gati- 


1 


with an expedient for obtaining a powerful aſſiſtance. 
He repaired to the tournament, and pointed out 
the plains of Alencon, as the proper field for diſ- 
playing their military talents, and inflicting on a 
baſe parricide the puniſhment due to his crimes. 
The knights vowed to chaſtiſe the aſſaſſin, and 
marched immediately to the relief of the beſieged. 
John fled at their approach; and never more made 
any attempt to defend his dominions. He even 
affected to be unconcerned at the ſucceſs of Philip. 
« Let him go on, ſaid the puſillanimous monarch, 
<« I ſhall retake in one day what has coſt him ſo 
long a time to acquire.” 

A. D. 1204. The principal perſon fincerely 
attached to John was Richard de Lacy, conftable 
of Cheſter, one of the moſt able and courageous 
generals of his age. This brave and faithful offi- 
cer defended Chapeau Galliard a whole year with 
the greateſt firmneſs and magnanimity. The for- 
treſs was remarkable for its ſtrength, and Phil 
was obliged to ſubdue it by famine. The intrepid 


_—” 


governor, after having repulſed every attack, 
8 and 


Exaſperated at the deſertion of ſo powerful a 


nois, and the fertile genius of Philip furniſhed him 
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and ſupported, with remarkable patience, all the 
miſeries of famine, was at laſt ſubdued by a ſud- 
den attack in the night and taken priſoner with his 
whole garriſon. Philip, who knew how to reſpect 
valour even in an enemy, treated him with the ur- 
moſt civility, and confined him no farther than 
within the capital of his dominions. 

The French monarch found but little difficulty 
in poſſeſſing himſelf of the other towns and for- 
trefles in Normandy. The inhabitants of Rouen, 
indeed, at firſt determined to defend the capital: 
but finding all reſiſtance would be in vain, they 
gave it up, and Philip took poſſeſſion of the city. 
The other towns followed the example of the ca- 
pital, and thus was Normandy, one of the fineit 
provinces in the kingdom, re-annexed to the crown 
of France, _ | 

A. D. 1206. The puſillanimous John, finding 
it needleſs to make any farther efforts in oppoling 
Philip returned to England covered with diſgrace. 
He pretended to impute his ill ſucceſs on the con- 
tinent to the defects of his Engliſh barons, who 
refuſed to join his ſtandard. But his conduct which 
was at once tyrannical and puſillanimous, ſoon 
convinced the people that the loſſes he had ſuſtain- 
ed were the natural conſequences of his perſonal 
cowardice, He was therefore looked upon with 
contempt; and his barons began to form conſpi- 
racies for reducing within proper limits the exor- 
bitant prerogatives of the crown. 

A. D. 1207-9. But the deſigns of the barons 
were interrupted, for the preſent, by an event 
which engaged the attention of the whole nation, 
and ſhook the very pillars of the ſtate. It took 
place from the imprudence of the monks of Canter- 
bury, and was continued by the perverſeneſs and 
tyrannical obſtinacy of the king. Theſe monks en- 
Joyed the privilege, on the death of a primate, to 
name a ſucceſſor; but it was uſual, before they 
filled an office of ſuch importance, to obtain the 
king's conſent; and it was alſo generally allowed, 
that the ſuffragan, biſhops had voices 1n the elec- 
tion. | . 

On the death of Hubert, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury (who paid the debt of nature about the cloſe 
of the preceding year) the junior monks met clan-, 
deſtinely in the night, elected Reginald, their ſub- 
prior, to the vacant dignity, and placed him on the 
archiepiſcopal throne, Knowing this election was 
not valid, unleſs the pope's conſent could be ob- 
tained, they enjoined him ſecrecy, and ſent him im- 
mediately to Rome, to be confirmed by Innocent 
III. the then pontiff. Elated with his elevation, 
Reginald ſuffered his vanity to get the better of his 
prudence, and endeavoured not to conceal the in- 
tention of his journey; ſo that the ſecret was known 
in England long before he croſſed the Alps. John 
was highly exaſperated; the ſenior monks proteſted 
againſt the election; and the ſuffragan biſhops aſ- 
ſerted their privilege. The juniors themſelves 
aſhamed of their conduct, and diſguſted at the 
levity of Reginald, were very deſirous of annul- 
ling the election. The chapter was accordingly 
aſſembled, and John de Gray, biſhop of Norwich, | 
choſen primate, without one diſſenting voice. 
Twelve monks were immediately diſpatched to 
Rome, to ſolicit his confirmation, where they 
found Reginald, whom the pope had refuſed to 
confirm, till he received more ſatis factory intelli- 
gence of the election, 

The opportunity now offered which Innocent had 
ſo long deſired, namely, that of extending his au- 
thority over the eccleſiaſtical power in England, and 
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Canterbury, dreading the vengeance of the cov 


| and the fathers were obliged to ſeek their ſafety u 


| courſe to the ſofter arts of perſuaſion. 
a very conciliating letter to the king) 


Boot y1 
he determined to embrace it. He annulleg 
elections; and inſiſted, that the monks ſen; to 
holineſs ſhould elect cardinal Langton into the 1 
chiepiſcopal fee of Canterbury. The monks te 
repreſented, that they had no authority from ye, 
convent to make ſuch election; and that it wi 
not only be contrary to all the laws of equity, b 
alſo to the canons of the church. 

But the pontiff was determined to be obey, 
he liſtened not to the voice of reaſon, and the x. 
monſtrances of the monks were urged in vain, H. 
even threatened them with the terrors of excon, 
munication, if they refuſed to obey his orders, 20d 
uſed every menace in his power to terrify them ing 
obedience. One of their number, indeed, had th 
courage to perſevere in oppoſing the pontiff, bu 
the reſt were intimidated, and elected carding 
Langton to the archiepiſcopal ſee. | 

The Roman pontiff was not inſenſible that thi 
flagrant uſurpation muſt of courſe, excite the re. 
ſentment of the Engliſh court. He therefore wicte 
a very molifying letter to John, and encloſed fou 
gold rings ſet with precious ſtones, the value 9 
which he endeavoured to enhance, by explaining 
the many myſteries they implied. He deſired him 
to obſerve, with the moſt ſerious attention, the 
form, matter, and colour of the rings, © Thi 
“ form, ſaid he, is round, repreſenting eternity 
which has neither beginning nor end; and 
* hence you ought to learn your duty of aſpiring 
e from earthly to heavenly objects, from thingy 
ce temporal to things eternal. The number fou 
ee being a ſquare, denotes ſteadineſs of mind, whic 
<« neither proſperity nor adverſity can ſubve 
« fixed for ever on the ſolid baſis of the four car 
<« dinal virtues. The matter, which is gold, tht 
« moſt precious of metals, ſhadows out of wiſdom 
* the moſt precious of all accompliſhments, ane 
« juſtly preferred by Solomon to riches, power 
« and all exterior attainments. The blue colout 
« of the emerald repreſents Faith; the verdure o 
ee the ſapphire, Hope; the redneſs of the ruby 
« Charity; and the ſplendor of the topaz, Goo 
«© Works.” | 

This curious explanation, however, was far fron 
producing the effect expected by the ponti 
John was enflamed with the utmoſt rage, ant 
threatened the moſt exemplary vengeance agili 
all who had been concerned in the late colluli" 
But when he heard that the monks 
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of Rome, were inclined to ſupport the choice, tion, 


paſſion; knew no bounds. He immediatcly di ra 
patched two reſolute knights, whoſe violent ten * 
pers were equal to the feroſity of their manners. * 
expel the monks from their convent. They pet 
formed their orders with the greateſt punctuali 
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a precipitate flight. | 1 

The Roman pontiff received advice . Fro 
violent proceedings with the utmoſt ſatis Ghoul 
being convinced, in his own mind, i 
John perſiſt in his oppoſition he muſt 1013 of 
link in the conteſt, and that his own, PP” 
would be moſt amply anſwered. 
following the raſh example of John, 


a : 18 ſpiritus 
: a of his ſpirl 
him not to oppoſe the determination Gor his fur 


father, who was continually labouring fe - ouſly Ol 
happineſs ; and deſired him to reflect - opp 
the conſequences that had attended a fimuai 
tion in his father Henry. By 


2 


CHAP» III. 
But John, inſtead of paying any regard to this 
remained firm to his purpoſe, and deter- 
nech if poſſible, to attain his ends, though at 
5 expence of his life and kingdom. This being 
15 known to the pope, he commanded the 
ſhops of London, Ely and Worceſter, to expoſ- 
late with him, and, if he continued to perſe- 
dere in his diſobedience, to threaten the kingdom 
Vith an interdict. VA 
Theſe threats inſtead of having any effect on 
ohn, only exaſperated him the more; and he ſwore, 
chat if the POPE preſumed to pronounce the ſen- 
ence, he would put out the eyes, and cut off the 
noſes, of all the Roman clergy in his dominions. 
In vain were all the perſuaſions of the biſhops to 
mitigate his fury. He wrote a letter to the pope, 
elling him, that he looked upon his proceedings 
z; an inſult upon royalty: that his own kingdom 
ſurniſhed a ſufficient number of clergymen, emi- 
rent at once for their learning. and piety, without 
ſuffering thole of a foreign ſeminary to. be in- 
nuded upon him; that he was determined to 
maintain the election of the biſhop of Norwich 
o the utmoſt extremity : and that if he refuſed 
to do him juſtice in this particular, he would pro- 
hibit all commerce between his ſubjects, and thoſe 
belonging to the ſee of Rome. ; 


The 
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leaſt regard to theſe 


irn a paid not the 

dünne threats from the Engliſh monarch. He knew the 
on * nimoſity that ſubſiſted between the king and his 
ha people, and therefore, without any : heſitation, 
bye ſued out the dreadful ſentence of interdiction 


zwoainſt the kingdom. 5 
This was the moſt fatal ſtroke that could happen 
0 England. The ruin of the people was involved 
n the puniſhment of the king. The exterior parts 
religion immediately ceaſed ; the altars were 
ripped of their ornaments; the images, the 
rofſes, the ſtatues of ſaints, and all the holy re- 
cks were laid upon the ground. The churches 
ere ſhut againſt the laity, and divine ſervice was 
wprefſed. Even ſacraments were no longer ad- 
niſtered but to dying perſons ? nor were the dead 
uffered to be buried in conſecrated ground. The 
trereſt penances were commanded, and every kind 
entertainment ſtrictly prohibited. 

But notwithſtanding theſe dreadful calamities, 
ic obſtinate John (though ſolicited by his peo- 
Ic vith tears and ſupplications) remained inflex- 
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the cou | 
\oice, b. de. He oppoſed, with the moſt obſtinate reſo- 
atcly di every attempt to remove the ſcourge, and 
lent tem lore tranquillity to his dominions. He puniſhed, 


th the utmoſt rigour, all who ſubmitted to the 
hey per ders of the pope, whether biſhops, monks, or 
Auality ular clergy. Some of the eccleſiaſtics, indeed, 
ſafety i viegarded the cenſure of the Roman pontiff. 
de Ciſtercian order continued to perform divine 

nee publickly ; the biſhops of Wincheſter and 
wich followed their examples, and ſeveral of 
8 eminent divines o preached againſt 
proceedings which they called unjuſt and 
—— An exertion of prudent vigor 
ha ig might have, diſſipated the tempeſt; bur 
Iſtened not to the voice of reaſon ; he fol- 
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K to the brink of a precipice that at once 
3 the deſtruction both of him and his 
"a 1210. As John could not wreak his 
ebene on the pope, he determined on having 
Lis fab; ſatisfaction of adding to the calamities 
bar jects, by perſecuting them in a manner 


Vould have diſgraced the moſt ferocious ty- 
No. 14, | | 


_ — — — — 
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rant. The clergy were the particular objects of 
his fury. He ſeized upon their temporalities, 
drove them from their monaſteries, and inflicted 
on them every kind of indignity. But his de- 
ſpotiſm was not confined to the clergy, the laity 
alſo felt the weight of his oppreſſion. 
enforced the foreſt laws, which had always excited 
troubles and diſtreſs, but likewiſe ordered all the 
mounds of his foreſts to be levelled that his deer 
might range at large, to the inexpreſſible diſtreſs 
of the huſbandmen. 
the meaſures of this infatuated prince, that even 


4" the diftates of his headſtrong paſſions, which | 
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He not only 


In ſhort, ſo inconſiſtent were 


while the crown tottered on his head, he had re- 


courſe to the moſt extraordinary ſtretch of power 
to enforce the obedience of the barons. 
pelled them to give him. hoſtages for their good be- 


He com- 


haviour and fidelity. The greater number com- 
plied with his demand ; but when the king's meſ- 
ſengers came to the caſtle of William de Barouſe, 
a nobleman of great power in the Marches of 
Wales, his lady replied, © That ſhe ſhould ne- 
ver truſt her ſon to the care of a prince who had 
embrued his hands in the blood of his own ne- 
phew.” Barouſe, who knew the cruel temper of 
John, and that the ſarcaſm of his wife would never 
be pardoned, fled, with his family, into Ireland. 
But the place of their retreat was ſoon known, 
and John gave a looſe to his cruelty. He ſhut up 
the lady and her ſon in priſon, where, by his orders, 
they were ſtarved to death, but Barouſe luckily 
made his eſcape, and fled to the continent. 


A. D. 1211. From theſe violent and tyranni- 


| cal proceedings, John had been ſome time in ex- 


pectation of receiving the dreadful ſentence of ex- 
communication from the pontiff; and was there- 
fore deſirous of averting lo tremendous an edict. 
He therefore diſpatched the abbot of Beauleau on 
an embaſly to Rome, to effect, if poſſible, a re- 
conciliation with the pontiff. Cardinal Langton 
was immediately ordered to repair to England: but 
John's propoſals not being equal to what the pope 
demanded, he broke off the conference abruptly, 
and returned to the continent. | 

The pope irritated at the ill ſucceſs: of his le- 
gate, immediately denounced the dreadful ſentence 


| of excommunication againſt John, and abſolved 


all his ſubjects from their oaths of allegiance. He 
gave the kingdom of England to Philip of France, 
a prince who wanted neither power nor inclination 
to aſſert his claim. Nay, he even promiſed him 
the remiſſion of all his ſins, if he ſucceeded in the 
reduction of England; and granted the ſame in- 
dulgences on account of this expedition, as had 
been given to thoſe who went into Aſia to recover 
the Holy Land from the Infidels. The facinating 
luſtre of the Engliſh diadem ſhone bright in the 
eyes of Philip, who employed his whole time 
in fitting out a numerous fleet, and in raiſing 
and diſciplining the fineſt army ever ſeen in 
France. | 

Though John's ſubje&s had reaſon to look on 
him with dereſtation, yet from the natural enmity 
they bore the French, and the hatred they had 


| conceived againſt the pope for bis arbitrary pro- 


ceedings, John was enabled to raife, and keep 
together, an army of ſixty thouſand men, at the 
head of whom he marched rowards Dover, to meet 
the prince, who had tried and condemned him in 
France, and was then coming to dethrone him 
in England. ; 

In the mean time the pope was determined once 
more to try lenitives with John, and accordingly 
ſcat over Pandolf, his legate, to whom he gave 


O 9 


pri- 


"dangers of his ſituation. 
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private inſtructions how to behave, in caſe John 
ſhould repent, and deſire to make ample fatisfac- 
tion. The legate, having procured an interview 
with the king at Dover, repreſented to him all the 
« The French fleet, 
&« ſaid he, is ready to ſail; and your troops will 
cc certainly deſert you in the day of battle. The 
ce only reſource, therefore, left is, that of ſub- 
ce mitting yourſelf abſolutely to the protection of 
ce the Holy See“ FSA 

Theſe remonſtrances had the deſired effect. The 
puſillanimous John, fearful of the power of Phi- 
lip, and dreading the deſertion of the barons, rea- 
dily ſubmitted, and ſubſcribed to all the conditions 
ſtipulated by Pandolf. Among other articles he 
promiſed that he would ſubmit himſelf entirely to 
the will of the pope; that he would acknowledge 
Langton for primate, and reſtore all the exiled 
clergy and laity, who had been baniſhed on ac- 
count of the conteſt ; that he would make them 
full reſtitution for all damages they had received. 


and immediately conſign eight thouſand pounds in 


part for that purpoſe ; and that every one impri- 
ſoned, on account of their adherence to the pope, 
ſhould be releaſed, and received into grace and fa- 
vour. - 
Pandolf, having procured this humiliating treaty 
from John with fo much eaſe, thought he might 
venture to go one ſtep farther; and accordingly 
propoſed, that he ſhould reſign bis kingdom to the 
pontiff. He purſuaded the king, that there was 


no other way by which he could ſo effectually diſ- 


appoint the French invaſion, as by putting him- 
ſelf under the immediate protection of the holy 
ſee. The wretched and now truly abje& John 
made no ſcruple to comply with every propoſition 
made by the artful legate. He accordingly (on 
the 15th of May, A. D. 1213) repaired to the 
houſe of the Knights Templars at Dover, where 
he formally reſigned the two kingdoms of England 
and Ireland to the holy ſee, acknowledged himſelf 
the vaſſal of the pope, and engaged to pay him 
an annual tribute of a thouſand marks. It was 
alſo ſtipulated, that if either he, or any of his ſuc- 
ceſſors, ſhould ever violate theſe engagements, he 
or they ſhould forfeit all right to the two crowns. 

This diſgraceful treaty was followed by the 
truly humiliating ceremony of homage. The king, 
unarmed, and on his knees, appeared before Pan- 
dolf, ſeated on a throne, and in that degrading 
poſture ſwore fealty to the pope. A ſum of money 


was then put into the legate's hands, as the firſt | 


payment of this tribute : and John himſelf pre- 
ſented him with the crown and ſceptre. The im- 
perious prieſt, to ſhew his triumph over the fallen 
monarch, had the infolence to trample the money 
under his foor. He, indeed, returned the regalia 


to the king, but not without declaring, in an audi- 


ble voice, that he muſt conſider it as a particular 
favour of the Roman ſce. Nor would he take 
off the interdict and excommunication, till the 
exiled clergy had received full ſatisfaction for 
their loſſes. 
The haughty legate having thus amply execu- 
ted his commiſſion in England, paſſed over to the 
continent, where he found the powerful armament 
prepared by Philip ready to put to ſea. He imme- 
diately repaired to the king, and informed him, 
that he was no longer permitted to make a deſcent 
upon England, now become a fief of the Roman 
church; and that John was under the protection of 
tne holy lee, 

Philip, at once ſurpriſed and incenſed at this 


HISTORY or 


declaration, treated the legate as an impoſ 
He told him, that he. had made theſe Prepare 
at an immenſe expence, at the preſſing inſtances 
the pope; and therefore, that no contrary ode 
nor even the threats of the Vatican, ſhould 2 
deter him from proſecuting his deſign. He 1. 
mediately ſummoned a general council, wherein 
he painted the pope's inſiduous proceedings in 
the moſt glaring colours, and defired their advice 
with regard to proſecuting the deſign againſt Eg. 
gland. They all expreſſed their abhorence of the 
pope's duplicity, and the greater part declared ſo 
making the intended deſcent. The earl of Fly. 
ders not only diſſented from the general opinion 
but declared ſtrongly againſt it. He boldly ral 
Philip that his expedition againſt England wi 
inconſiſtent with juſtice, and the law of nation; 
as none of his anceſtors ever pretended any clain 
to that kingdom. Exaſperated at this remonſtrance, 
Philip ordered the ear! to quit his dominions, and 
immediately turned his armament he had raiſed for 
an expedition into England againſt Flanders, But 
William earl of Saliſbury, at the head of an En. 
gliſh fleet fitted out to guard the channel, fell with 
ſuch fury on the French tranſports, that one hun- 
dred of them were ſunk, and three hundred taken, 
Philip perceiving that the total deſtruction of his 
ſhips was inevitable, ſer fire to the reſt, as the only 
method to prevent their falling into the hands « 
the Epguihc 7 025: f N 
This fatal overthrow. blaſted all the ambitious 
projects of Philip, and at the fame time greatly 
exhilirated the ſpirits of the Engliſh monarch, 
Being aſſured of the pope's aſſiſtance, John re- 
ſolved to purſue 'the advantage he had obtained 
over Philip, and endeavour to recover his loſt do- 
minions. He accordingly ſummoned all his be- 
rons, knights, and vaſſals, to attend him at Port- 
mouth: But the barons ſent him word they could 
not comply with his ſummons ſo long as he col 
tinued under a ſtate of excommunication. T0 
remove this obſtacle, John wrote a very preſſing 
letter to Langton, beſeeching him to come, vill 
all expedition, and give him abſolution : afſucng 
him that he would, to the utmoſt of his poweh 
defend and maintain the church and clergy again 
all their adverſaries; that he would re-eſtabliſh the 
wholeſome laws of his predeceſſors, particular 
thoſe of king Edward; and that he would annul 
all oppreſſive edits, and judge every man accord- 
| ing toguſtice and equity. The prelate liſtened o 
John's requeſt, and on the above conditions, gabe 
bim abſolution before the principal nobility and 
clergy, in the cathedral church of Winchetc; 
ſoon after which a bull arrived from the pope, en 
powering Langton, to take of the interdict vhi 
had ſo long been laid on the kingdom. * 
A. D. 1214. Having thus removed all * 
cles that impeded the execution of his deli 
John now determined to carry on the War again 
Philip with the utmoſt vigor ; 
came to the teſt, it was evident he wantee 
courage and prudence to lead an amy & io 
powerful an enemy. He, however, went © 
the continent at the head of his army, 
a caſtle near Angiers ; but the approac + pine 
body of forces under the command 9 Filed 
| Lewis, excited all his natural timidity- 
the ſiege with the utmoſt precipitation ge. 
behind him all his tents, machines àn Philip be 
| A few days after, advice arrived, that o, who 


defeated, at Bovines, the emperor e hundre 
had entered France at the head of on nd 
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[ter and fifty thouſand Germans. This victory eſta- 


lion 1.1 che reputation of Philip, and put a final 
£5 of _— ohn hopes of a conqueſt: he there- 
den be relinquiſhed every farther attempt, and re- 
kor rurned home with diſgrace. 1 Ti 5 B's 
im. The Engliſh nobility now looked upon their 
rein king with the moſt diſtinguiſhed contempt, and 
8 * renewed their deſigns of curtailing the exorbitant 
dvice 


erooatives of the crown, from which they had 
20Y been prevented by the great diſturbances that had 
* taken place on account of the diſpute between John 
ed for and the Roman pontiff. Nin 

Fla. The charter paſſed by Henry I. renewed by 
mon Stephen, and confirmed by Henry II. had flattered 
y toll BN te people with liberty, without communicating to 
d wa them any real advantages. The articles had never 
ations, been executed on the part of the crown, and the 
clan WF .:ole was now nearly forgotten. The barons 
rance were rouſed from the couch of indolence by the 
s, and meanneſs, violence, and tyranny of John. Both 
ſed fr dergy and laity joined in oppoſing the tyrant of 


Ws OY country; and archbiſhop Langton became 
in Es. the head of a faction. The promiſe the king 
Il with had made at the time he received abſolution 
e hu. forniſmed the primate with /pretences for a revolt. 
_ He aſſembled the barons; produced a charter of 


Henry I. which he had fortunately found 1n the 
library of a monaſtery, and exhorted them to join 
firmly in inſiſting on a renewal and ſolemn confir- 
mation of that contract of privileges. 

The barons (pleaſed with- the opportunity of 
ſeting bounds to the royal authority, and of pro- 
curing a poſitive declaration of the rights of Engliſh- 
men) took an oath to adhere firmly to each other: 
planned meaſures for forcing the king to grant 
their requeſt, ſhould he be diſpoſed to refuſe it; 


1e only 
ands of 


1bitious 
greatly 
onarch, 
ohn re- 
btained 
loſt do- 


oy and agreed to meet at London ſoon after Chriſt- 
f could mas, to put their deſigns into execution. 5 
con- A. D. 1215. At the time appointed the barons, 
© Th headed by archbiſhop Langton, repaired to Lon- 
reſling don, and peremptorily demanded of John a re- 
F um val of Henry's charter, and a confirmation of 
alu the laws of Edward the Confeſſor; upon which 


po 


ga E promiſed to give them a poſitive 
blilh the * at Eaſter. | 

cuba .c : the mean time John laboured with the utmoſt 
1d ami b, af to gain the clergy over to his intereſt, 
accord- .. making them the moſt laviſh conceſſions. But 


this did not anſwer his purpoſe. They were weary 


ſtened o with the deſpotiſm of the Romiſh covrt, and, re- 


- Nr f . *y * 
ve > ung the loſs of thoſe privileges which had 
"cheſter Aba taken from them by the power of the pontiff, 
pe, en- 0 profeſſed their zeal for the liberty of the 


& which This encouraged the barons to proceed 


— 22 ity, and they determined either to pro- 
1] obſta⸗ "Ok We of liberties, or periſh in the glo- 
delia f 3 
2 . Me * WE being now near at hand when John 
chen be 4 4 a politive anſwer to the demands of 
red boch . gehe 5 he ſent a meſſenger, deſiring to have 
gainlt lo tendong — the different articles of their pre- 
c ove! VB des rec he barons (having prepared the arti- 
dellege queſted) advanced in a body to Brackley, 


With; | 
ben fifteen miles of Oxford (where the court 
ho el and ſent the ſchedule by the arch- 
The * Canterbury, and the earl of Pembroke. 
the ae aſter reading the articles, flew into 
Never : urious paſſion, and ſwore that he would 
onarch te them liberties which muſt reduce a 
e, did * the character of a ſlave. Why, ſaid 
not alſo demand my crown?” 


© Primate and earl immediately left the 


* 


the king, alarmed at their number, zeal, and ap- 
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court, and communicated the king's anſwer to the 
barons, who immediately elected Robert Fitz- 


Walter their general, under the title of © The 


Mareſchal of the army of God, and of the Holy 
Church.” Having done this, they began their pro- 


| ceedings by publiſhing a proclamation, inviting the 


reſt of the nobility to join them in this national 
cauſe ; after which they advanced towards Lon- 
don, and entered the capital without the leaſt op- 
poſition, | | 

Almoſt all the nobility now joined the ſtandard 
of the barons, and the puſillanimous king retired 
to Odiham 1n Surry, with the poor retinue of only 
ſeven knights. He made ſeveral attempts to elude 
the efforts of the barons. He offered to refer the 
diſpute to the pope, and fign any. charter that 
ſhould be approved by his holineſs: but this was 


| peremptorily refuſed. He then propoſed to em- 


power eight barons to ſettle the conteſt, four to be 


| choſen by himſelf and four by the barons. But 


this offer was rejected in an equally peremptory 
manner with the former. 
Finding all oppoſition would be in vain, and 
that he was abandoned by his ſubjects, John was 
obliged to conſent to the demands of his barons. 


Accordingly, Runnemede (a place between Wind- 


for and Staines,) was appointed for holding a con- 
ference, where, after a debate that laſted. a few 
days, the king ſigned, on the 19th of June, the 
celebrated charter known by the name of Magna 
Charta, and, to this day, juſtly conſidered as the 
great bulwark of Engliſh liberty. At the fame 
time the king ſigned another charter called Char/a 
de Foreſta, or Charter of Foreſts ; the ſubſtance of 
both of which is as follows: 


«© Magna Charta, or the great charter, confirm- 


e ed what was lately granted to the clergy, re- 
e lative to the freedom of elections; allowed 
perſons to leave the kingdom without ſpecial 
licence, except in time of war; ordained that 
no clergyman ſhould be amerced in proportion 
to his benefice, hut according to his lay tene- 
© ment; ſecured to the lay nobility the cuſtody 
& of vacant abbies and convents, which were 
« under their patronage ; aſcertained the reliefs 
cc for earldoms, baronies, and knighr's fees, which 
« before were arbitrary; decreed that barons 
ce ſhould recover the lands of their vaſſals, for- 
2 for felony, after they ſnould have been 
% year and a day in poſſeſſion of the crown; 
« that they ſhould enjoy the wardſhips of 5 
« military tenants, who held no other lands o 
« the crown by a different tenure ; that a perſon 


* knighted by the king, though a minor, ſhould 


« enjoy the privileges of an adult at law, pro- 
« vided he was a ward of the crown; but ſuch 


© knighthood conferred on a ward of a baron, 


« ſhould not deprive that baron of his ward- 
« ſhip, that widows ſhould not be forced to mar- 
« ry againſt their inclination, or to pay any fine 
« for their dower; that the wardſhips of minors 
« ſhould not be fold; that guardians ſhould 
«© not take unreaſonable profits from the lands of 
« their wards or commit waſte, but keep the 
cc houſes in good repair, leave the farms welt 
« ſtocked, and diſpoſe of their wards in mar- 
« riage, without diſparagement; that no ſcut- 
« tage ſhould be levied in the kingdom without 
« the conſent of the common-council of the 
« realm, except in the caſe of ranſoming the 


« king's perſon, knighting his eldeſt ſon, or 


« marrying his eldeſt daughter; that no freeman 
« ſhould 
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te ſhould. be taken, impriſoned, or diſſeized of 
cc his freehold, liberties, or free cuſtoms, but by 
ce the lawful judgment of his peers, or by legal 
proceſs; that ſheriffs ſhould not hold county 
courts above once a month; that they, as well 
as caſtellans, coroners, and kings .bailiffs, 
ſhould be reſtrained from holding: pleas of the 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc of the. crown revenues within their ſeveral 


ce diſtricts, ſhould not raiſe the farms of counties, 
« hundreds, and tythes according to their plea- 
ſure, except in the king's demeſne manors; 
that the people ſhould not be unjuſtly proſe- 
cuted” and put to canonical purgation, with- 
out legal proof, in regard to carriages, pur- 
veyance > victuals, and other ſervices : that 


(NY 
cc 
IL) 
ec 
ec 
cc 
cc 
cc 
« him from following his vocation, but be rated 
by the verdict of twelve creditable men in the 
neighbourhood.” 


cc 
cc 


c The Charter de Foreſta was intended to pre- 
vent the extortion of foreſters; to allow free- 
holders to improve their lands and woods within 
the limits of the foreſts; to disforeſt all lands 
taken in ſince the coronation of Henry I. ex- 
cept the crown demeſnes ; to exempt thoſe who 
lived without the foreſts, from the trouble of 
attending theſe courts, except when ſummoned 
for ſome tranſgreſſion; to annul all outlawries 
for ſuch tranſgreſſions; and to convert the pe- 
nalty for killing veniſon, from a capital puniſh- 
ment to a fine, or, in caſe of inſolvency, to a 
« year's impriſonment.” 


ce 
ec 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ec 
cc 
cc 
cc 

; 2 
cc 


Such 1s the ſubſtance, of the two famous charters 
ſigned by king John at Runnemede. But the ba- 
rons were ſenſible the merely procuring theſe char- 
ters was not ſufficient fully to anſwer their ends. 


They were too well acquainted with the ſanguinary 


diſpoſition of John, and knew that every precau- 
tion in their power would be neceſſary for their 
ſupport againſt his anger, and to oblige him to 
obſerve the articles of the two inſtruments of li- 
berty. They therefore inſiſted on his conſenting 
that twenty-five of their own number ſhould be 


choſen to ſee the charters duly obſerved. Theſe || 


were to be diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Con- 
ſervators of the Liberties of the people; and four 
of them were empowered to demand reparations, 
within forty days, from him or his juſticiary, in caſe 
of an infringement on any article in either char- 
ter; and if ſuch reparation ſhould be neglected, 
then the committee of four were to give notice of 
the ſame to the reſt, who, with the council of the 
nation, were empowered to take up arms, and 
ſeize his caſtles, lands and poſſeſſions, until ſatis- 
faction ſhould be obtained. 
The puſillanimous king made not the leaſt op- 
poſition to theſe terms, but ſubmitted with great 
apparent tranquillity, to every thing propoſed by 
the barons, He even ſent writs to his ſheriffs, or- 
dering them to oblige every perſon to ſwear obe- 
dience to the conſervators, on pain of. having all 
their eſtates ſeized, and their chattels fold within 
a fortnight after refuſal, 
But notwithſtanding this ſeeming deſire of act- 
ing in conformity to the articles of the great char- 
ter, John never intended to obſerve that treaty 
any longer than the neceſſity of the times obliged 
him. He only bowed beneath the ſtorm that then 
| 2 


amerciaments ſhould be proportioned to the 
offence, and circumſtances of the offenders, 
ſo as not to effect his landed eſtate, or diſable 


crown ; that ſheriffs who had the management | 
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a king to make any conceſſions to his ſubjects, a 


— — 


| chat liberty and independence, they had with { 


| looſe againſt the eſtates and tenants 0 


Book VII 


blew around him; but he was determined as ſoon 

the threatning blaſt was over to reſume the — 
he had loſt. N 
John was principally encouraged in this def 
by the foreign mercenaries he kept about his 6 
ſon. They inſinuated, that it was ſhameful fi 


that no compact, extorted by the force of rebel. 
lion, could be binding. Theſe inſinuations 0. 
incided exactly with the king's opinion, and de. 
termined him to make one attempt to ſhake gf 
the yoke of compulſion ſo galling to his min, 
He became ſullen and melancholy, ſeparated hin. 
ſelf from the company of his courtiers, and at lil 
retired privately by night, attended only by ſeyen 
of his friends, into the iſle of Wight, where he 
meditated ſevere vengeance againſt his enemies 
He ſolicited the pope to abſolve him from all the 
engagements he had entered into with his barons; 
and ſent ſeveral emiſſaries into France, Germany, 
and Flanders, to engage a number of Brabander; 
in his ſervice. - f ; 

The pope conſidering himſelf as feudal lord of 
the kingdom, was highly incenſed at the behaviour 
of the barons; and therefore iſſued a bull, by 
which the great charter was condemned and an- 
nulled, as derogatory to the holy ſee. Both the 
king and barons were prohibited from paying any 
regard to the articles contained in it; the oaths 
which had been , adminiſtered were annulled, and 
the ſentence of excommunication denounced againſt 
every one who perſevered in maintaining the au- 
thority of the charter of liberties. 

But the power of the pope in temporal affait, 
had now loſt great part of its force ; and Innocent 
JII. had the mortification to find eyen Langton, 
whom. himſelf had placed on the archiepilcop: 
throne of Canterbury, refuſe to promulgate hi 
cenſures. Exaſperated to the higheſt degree atthi 
oppoſition in a prelate he expected would have er, 
erted his utmoſt power to promote the intereſt o 
the holy ſee, the pope. ſuſpended Langton from 
the exerciſe of his functions. But this did nol 
produce the deſired effect; the clergy, with th 
primate at their head, as well, as the nobility anc 
people, diſcovered a noble ardour for preſerving 
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much difficulty obtained. 
In the mean time John's emiſſaries on the con 
tinent engaged a powerful army in the ſervice 0 
their maſter. They were all veteran troops, * 
ready to venture their lives in any cauſe to gu 
independent fortunes; beſides which they ve 
farther encouraged by the promiſes of John, vi 
had engaged to give them all the eſtates of 
turbulent barons. : 
No ſooner was the king aſſured that bis fore 
troops were embarked, than he immediately _ 
off the maſk, by recalling all the liberties he . 
granted to his ſubjedis; declaring the gre#t © 
ter null and void, and the barons who had ente 
ed that inſtrument from him, rebels and _ 
The foreign forces landed at Dover, Oe 
ly on which, John, putting himſelf at the! wh 
marched to Northampton, reducing the mw y 
country through which he paſſed to 3 — 
deſart. The ravenous and barbarous ee 0 
urged on by a cruel and enraged or ie bew 
Every thing was levelled with the grow chem 
cruelties, ſuch as would ſhock even lune 
ſelves, were practiſed on the innocent in unab! 
The greater part of the northern baron, | 


- 
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e of the mercenaries, and having lit- 
ol 1 mercy ſhould they fall into the 
* 5 king, fled with their wives and fa- 
20s "0 ſolicited the protection of Alexander 
PG Scotland. John followed them into that | 
. and in his way burnt ſeveral towns, 
1 ularly Haddington and Dunbar: but receiv- 
| advice that Alexander had raiſed a numerous 
* and was advancing to give him battle, he 
owght proper to retreat, well knowing that ſhould 
| be defeated, - it would be attended with the moſt 
quences. | 
7 _—_ John had made himſelf maſter 
| & principal caſtles in England, and he now 
termined to lay ſiege to London, the only place 
conſequence that held cut in ſupport of inde- 
ndence. The barons were alarmed at the king's 
«clararion, and, driven to defpair, had recourſe to 
moſt deſperate expedient for their ſafery. They 
ed to the court of France for protection, and 
Fred to acknowledge Lewis, eldeſt fon to Phi- 
p. 28 their ſovereign, if he would aſſiſt him with 
dodv of forces againſt their enraged monarch. 
The ambitious Philip could not reſiſt ſo advan- 
lord of geous an offer, but he determined to act with 


* 


— 
rr 
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1avIOur zudion. He had his ſcruples with reſpect to the 
ll, vw ity of the Engliſh barons, and the danger of | 
Fu uſting his ſon and heir in the hands of perſons, 
"th the 


ho might, either from caprice or neceſſity, make 
Ns u ezce with their native ſovereign. He therefore 
a oath nated twenty-five hoſtages from the barons as a | 
d, and curity for his ſon's ſafety ; and, on their being de- 
again rered, ſent over his ſon at the head of a formi- 
the au- Mage _—_ 85 | 
The arrival of Lewis produced very diſagreeble 


2 


nſquences to the Engliſh monarch. The greater 


* 


affairs, 
nnocent 


Abus of France) immediately deſerted: him, de- 


nen ving they would not fight againſt the heir of their 
Na 0 ful fovereign. John was encamped near Dover 
g hen Lewis landed in the iſle of Thanet: but 


ſtead of endeavouring to attack the enemy before 


1 e French forces could be joined by the barans, he |. 
4 4 nol treated to Wincheſter, = | 
+ th In conſequence of this puſillanimous conduct: 


1 l anc na | L 5 
9 le leaſt oppoſition, He entered the city amidft ; 
«th | ie univerſal acclamations of the people, and the 
Yons and citizens immediately ſwore fealty to him, 


the con ale the prince, in return, ſolemnly promiſed to 
rvice 0 
yps, an 


to gull. 
ey wen he head of a numerous army, yet he had many 


hn, whe iiculties to ſurmount before he could make bim- 
* * hil f maſter of England. Moſt of the maritime 


avileges of the kingdom. 


ured the ſea ports with many valuable privi- 
des, and made many excellent regulations with 
Rd to the marine. This was a diſagreeable cir- 
unance to Lewis, who conſidered his being 
3 lome convenient harbour as a matter of 
1 f Importance, Deſtitute of that advantage, 
LOG reinforcements from the continent 
wk rendered very precarious; nor would 
"113 Own retreat, in caſe of a reverſe of for- 


; foreigl 


* 


ede ſecure, He therefore attempted to make 


umſelf m 
endereg 
uriſog. 
MS into 
he x 
* Goldin 


aſter of Dover ; but his enterprize was 
abortive by the great reſolution of the 
In conſequence of this he carried his 
the inland parts of Kent and Suſlex, 
educed with great facility; but William 
dam, at the head of a thouſand archers, 
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art of his foreign troops (who were chiefly na- 


ws marched to London without meeting with | 


ore all their eſtates, and confirm the ancient | 


But though Lewis was maſter of the capital, and | 


aces Were in the intereſt of John, who had fa- | 
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| retiring into the wilds and faſtneſſes of that coun- 
try, fupported himſelf againſt all the power of the 
French army. | 


During theſe tranſactions John was far from be- 


ing idle. He fortified and furniſhed with pro- 


viſions ſeveral ſea- port towns; and flattered him- 


| ſelf, that, from the interference of the Pope (whom 
| he had acquainted with Philip's proceedings) all 


| the ſchemes of that monarch and .his fon would 


be defeated, and that he ſhould be reſtored to the 
quiet poſſeſſion of the Engliſh throne. ? | 
But in this John was miſtaken. The pope, in- 
deed, fulminated the ſentence of excommunication 
againſt both Philip and Lewis, but the effect fell 


| ſhort of John's expectations. The French biſhops 
| declared the excommunication of Philip void, and 
| Lewis paid little regard to the papal cenſure. He 
| was more deſirous of procuring a proper ſea- port, 


than of guarding againſt. the effects of the pope's 
ſentence. He therefore once more led his army 
to Dover, and inveſted that important fortrefs; 


but Hubert de Burgh, the governor, at the head 


of his brave forces, made ſuch furious fall ies upon 

the French army, that Lewis was obliged to re- 

move his camp to a conſiderable diſtance, and turn 
the ſiege into a blockade. 

Lewis was greatly alarmed at this miſcarriage, 

| and his fears were conſiderably increaſed on finding 

the barons leſs active than he expected. But he was 


too haughty to conciliate their affections by a fa- 


miliar deportment, and wanted diſcernment to 
foreſee the conſequences of his negligence. He 
did not even endeavour to conceal his diſguſt ; 
but, on the contrary, excluded them from his 


| councils and confidence, and, inſtead of reſtoring 


the nobility to their honours and eſtates, beſtowed 
all his favours on his own countrymen. 
The barqns now ſaw their error in calling upon 


plained of the oppreſſions exerciſed by their new 
maſters; and every thing wore the appearance of 
more complicated diſturbances. At the ſame time 
a report prevailed, that viſcaunt Melun, one of 
| Lewis's courtiers, was taken dangerouſly. ill, and, 
finding his end approaching, ſent for ſome of his 
friends among the Fn liſn barons, informing them 


| their families, and beſtow their eſtates and titles.on 
his foreign favourites. This report, whether true 
or falſe, acted powerfully on many of the Englifh 
| barons, and was of infinite prejudice to Lewis. 
| The earl of Saliſbury, and ſeveral others of the 
principal nobility, determined, if poſſible, to 
elude the force of the ſtorm which threatened their 
deſtruction. They accordingly ſent private infor- 
mation to John of their deſigns of joining his army, 


poſing the invader of their country. 


This information greatly enlivened the ſpirits of 


John, who immediately exerted himſelf in collect- 
ing a powerful army, in order to bring on a de- 
ciſive battle with Lewis. He marched at the head 
of theſe to Lynn in Norfolk, and from thence into 
Lincolnſhire, in order to join thoſe barons who had 
declared in his favour, but in marching over the 
| waſhes of the latter county at an impraper time 
of the tide, the fea ruſhed in upon him with fuch 


violence and rapidity, that he loſt the greater, part 


of his forces, together with all his treaſure, bag- 
gage, and ragalia. With ſome difficulty, he reach- 
ed Swineſhead-abbey ; but the great fatigues he 
had. undergone, and the. conſtant hurry and per- 
| turbation of his ſpirits, added to the affliction he 


—— 
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| P p felt 


a foreign force for aſſiſtance; the people com- 


that it was Lewis's deſign to exterminate them and 


and uſing their utmoſt efforts to aſſiſt him in op- 
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felt at his late irreparable misfortune, threw him | firſt prompted the barons to aſſert, and * 
into a violent fever. The next day, being unable || and indolence enabled them to obtain, thoſe ne 
to ride, he was carried in a litter to the caſtle of || mable privileges, which are at once the gl 
Sleaford, and from thence to Newark, where, || ſecurity of Engliſhmen. 5 
finding his end approaching, he ordered his will |. | 26 | 
to be drawn up, by which he appointed his ſon || Remarkable Occurrences during the rej 4 
4 | | ign of hiv 
Henry, then a child, to ſucceed him on the throne. John. Alf 
The ſame night (the 18thof October, A. D. 1216) || A. PD. ; 
he paid the debt of nature, in the ;oth year of his 1199 French wines ſold in England for 20; Per ton; 2 
age and 18th of his reign. His remains were car- || Which the people were allowed to ſell red vine fu f 
ried to Worceſter according to his own order, and 1 300, gage or cook 2 
interred with little funeral pomp, in the cathe- 1202 Aſſize of Bread firſt e in Don den 
dral of that city. N | 1204 The Inquiſition firſt eftabliſhed, 
The. character of this prince when painted with || 1205 This year died Peter of Colechurch, who began to bil 
the pencil of truth, will, perhaps, appear more || Ee Oe hg, and was buried in the, 
odious than when drawn even by the pen of envy. A fiſh reſembling a man, was taken in Suffolk 
He was deeply practiſed in almoſt every vice, and kept alive fix months. 9 
: 3 |; | 
a ſtranger to almoſt every virtue. The murder of || 1207 i 2 ge mayor and common - council of Log 
his nephew, the infringement of public property, «rags ee 


f ; : 1212 On the 1oth of july great part of Lo 
and the violation of private honour and domeſtio the fire began 10 ats „ and 2 


, 
* 
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Peace, have conſigned his memory to perpetual church of St. Mary Overy, ſpread to the bridge; 2 
ignomy. Inſolent in proſperity and raſh in ed- | e rut r of Pg TA, 27 to behol 
| g r others to quench the flames, the houſes at the othe 

| ver lity puſillanimous in war, and yr annical In of the bridge took fire, ſo that the multitude kgs 
peace, this prince was never beloved by his: peo- encloſed, many were forced to leap into the Thane 
ple; nor could he boaſt of having procured a real | whilſt others, crowding into the boats that cametoth 
friend. But his reign, however inglorious, gave || ee K. cos * mt N CeſtraRton, o 

| SY ats and people ſinking together. Near 3000 per 
occaſion to thoſe excellent charters which form the periſhed by this melancholy accident, ſome * 


baſis of the Engliſh conſtitution. His tyranny || and others by fire. 
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tg e III. RTE: 
From the Acceſſion of Henry III. to the Death of Edward II. 
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HENRV III. ſurnamed of WINCHESTER. 


Acceſſion and coronation of Henry III. The earl of Pembroke is conflituted regent. He warmly oppil 
Lewis the French prince, and at length obliges him io abandon the kingdom. Henry takes iht 
himſelf the reins of government, and diſavows the charters granted by His predeceſſor. II Ind 

Hubert de Burgh, the chief juſticiary. Shews great partiality to foreigners ; but, at ihe inſtigation 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury they are baniſhed the kingdom. Marries Eleanor daughter to the cl 
of Provence, and commits the affairs of government io her uncle the biſhop of Valence. Encoui 

foreigners, and gains the ill-will of  his-, ſubjects. Goes over to the continent to aſſiſt the cui 
de la Marche, againſt Lewis king of France; but is defeated, and returns to England ui 

. diſgrace. The pope's nungio, by order of his maſter, exas money from the clergy, and behaves di 
Juch oppreſſive inſolence, that he is compelled to leave the kingdom. The Engliſh lay their comp!as 

before ibe council of Lyons, and the pope grants them redreſs; but ſoon after renews his exact 
Henry countenances the pope's nuncio in oppreſſing his ſubjetts. Richard, earl of Corntvall, the in 
brother, made king of the Romans. The parliament oblige Henry to ratify tbe great charter gra 
by king John. The king breaks his engagements; upon which the barons form themſelves 1" * 
aſſociation, and oblige him to fign a ſet of articles, called the Statutes, or Proviſions of Oui 

The barons take the power of government into their own hands. . The pope abſolves Heney fron l 
oath relative io the Oxford Proviſions, Wars between the king and barons. The rebellion total 
quelled, and tranquillity reftored to the kingdom. Prince Edward and his brother Edmnnd ent 
the cruſades, and go over to the Holy Land. Edward narrowly eſcapes being aſſaſſinated. a Deal . 


th r — CEE” CEE 2 Betis 
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charadter of Henry. 


T the time of the late king's || perienced, incapable of holding the reins of 
death, England was involved in || vernment, or judging which of his ſybjecs 
civil diſcord, and confuſion uni- || beſt qualified for that important office. 

verſally prevailed throughout the In this critical ſituation of affairs the i.” 

kingdom. Lewis, the French prince, was alrea- gallant earl of Pembroke, then mar! | of E. 


dy in poſſeſſion of the metropolis, and ſupported || land, boldly ſeized the helm of ſtate, with * (4 
in his deſigns of making himſelf maſter of Eng- lution, if poſſible, of delivering his country 
land by the whole power of France; while Henry, || foreign uſurpation, He well knew that the 


. 7 . . 0 f l 
the heir and eldelt ſon of John, was young, inex- || jority of the barons were diſpoſed to ene 
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1 
wm ' a ; 3 
eſt of Lewis, and that the death of John had 


nn” all pretence for any farther oppoſition. 


therefore ſummoned A council of the barons 
| "Glouceſter, at which all who adhered to the 

E al family attended. As ſoon as the members 

- ated, the earl entered the aſſembly Ry 

Coung Henty by the hand, _ wr, - Be- 
bold your king? This was ſucceeded by a ſhort 
ſe, after which the earl addreſſed the aſſembly 
n words to this effect. | | 

My dear friends and countrymen, | 
« Though we expreſſed a juſt reſentment againſt 
the father of this prince, becauſe his conduR, 

« was iniquitous, this little child is free from the 
« imputation of his father's guilt. Puniſhment 
&« can be inflicted with juſtice only on the offender, 

© and reaſon tells us, that the ſon ſhould not ſuffer 
. ſor the iniquities of the father. We ought, 

« therefore, to compaſſionate the caſe of this in- 
« fant king, and zealouſly unite in driving Lewis, 
« ſon to the king of France, out of our land. 
I Thus we ſhall revive the antient glory of our 
« countty, and break the reproachful chains of 
« ſervile bondage.“ . 

This ſpeech as the wiſhed-for effect. The 
earl of Cheſter, indeed, ſtared an objection rela- 
tive to their having called over Lewis; but it was 
ſoon over-ruled by recapitulating that prince's 
conduct ſince his arrival in England; and it was 
generally agreed that his arbitrary and tyrannical 
bchaviour had deſolved all ties that might have 
otherwiſe bound thoſe who had invited him to 
their aſſiſtance. The whole aſſembly, therefore, 
unanimouſly called our, © Let young Henry be 
„made king of England.” | N 

In conſequence of this general approbation of 
the barons, rhe young king was crowned on the 
th of Oktober in the church of St. Peter at 
Glouceſter, The ceremony was performed by 
Gualo, the pope's legate, aſſiſted by the biſhops 
of Wincheſter, Bath and Worceſter. But before 
the crown was placed on Henry's head, he took 
he accuſtomed oath ; after which it was thought 
teceſſary that he ſhould ſwear fealty to the pope, 
ad renew that homage to which his father had 
lubjeted the kingdom. The prelates, earls, ba- 
ons, and all who were preſent, next ſwore fealty 
nd allegiance to the new king; and the earl of 
a conſtituted his guardian, and regent 

Kingdom. | | 8 
This honourable and important office could not 


ay been conferred on a perſon of greater abili- 
es 


ne but himſelf could have healed the wounds 
K. then bleeding country. The firſt public 
aj e took was, to ſend circular letters, notify- 
ey s Coronation to all the barons and prin- 
, People of the kingdom, promiſing a gene- 
i, neſty to all who ſhould return to their obe- 
a wu and peaceably acknowledge Henry III. 
1 lawful ſovereign, This prudent mea- 
= 8 the deſired effect. Many of the barons, 
"uh ll adhered to Lewis, reflected, that the 
8 which induced them to take up arms, no 
t ed! that oppoſition would be then un- 
could rebellion; and that the only method they 
ther purlue with propriety was that of making 
Nee with their lawful ſovereign. The 
dh, Late greatly aſſiſted in bringing about this 

© effect, by iſſuing out the ſentence of ex- 


Municar; . i 
a ation againſt Lewis and his adhe- 


4 | 1 | 
be mean time Lewis was employed 1n carry- 
R 


En 


or more inviolable honour; and perhaps, | 


i K N A 


| 
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ing on the ſiege of Dover, having made a vow not 
to abandon the undertaking till he became maſter 
of the place. But he knew not the abilities of 
Hubert de Burgh, the governor, who, by his cou- 
rage and fidelity, rendered all the deſigns of Lewis 
abortive. No means had been left untried by that 
prince to corrupt the integrity of the gallant Hu- 
bert. He tempted him with all the honours a ſub- 
ject could wiſh to enjoy; but all his offers were 
rejected with diſdain, Hubert declaring, he would 
defend the caſtle as long as one of the garriſon 
was left alive. Lewis finding his fidelity incor- 
ruptible; and that he was equally proof againſt his 
threats and promiſes, abandoned the enterprize, 
and returned with his army to London, 

A. D. 1217: From the prudent meaſures ta- 
ken by the Protector, Lewis began to find his in- 
tereſt daily decline. Pembroke's grand aim was 
to gain leiſure from the tumults of war, in order to 
give the Engliſh time to reflect. He knew they 


1217. 


were naturally averſe to the French, and that if 


he could inſpire them with a confidence in the 
government, his maſter's authority would ſoon be 
eſtabliſhed throughout the kingdom. The pope 
likewiſe exerted all his power in favour of the 
young king; ſo that Lewis found it neceſſary to 
paſs over to the continent, not only to procure a 
freſh ſupply of men and monev, but alſo to avert 
the vengeance of the pope, who had propoſed to 
excommunicate him in full conſiſtory. 

During the abſence of Lewis, the Protector 
uſed his utmoſt efforts to prevail on the barons to 
return to their duty. Nor did he labour in vain; 
many of the moſt powerful among them joined the 
royal ſtandard, and their examples were followed 
by ſuch numbers, that all the forces Lewis could 
raiſe in France were not equal to the deſertion 
from his army in England during his abſence. 

The cinque ports likewiſe declared in favour of 
Henry, and fitted out a ſquadron of ſhips, with 


which they attacked Lewis on his return; but after 


a ſmart engagement he got ſafe with the loſs only 
of a few ſhips, to Sandwich. He was, however, fo 
highly incenſed at this inſtance of diſaffection, 
that, in revenge, he reduced the town of Sand- 
wich to aſhes: after which he made another un- 


ſucceſsful atrack on Dover-Caſtle, and then march-. 


ed with his army to London. 2 

The Protector now thought it high time to com- 
mence hoſtilities againſt the invaders of his coun- 
try. He accordingly detached a body of forces, 
under the command 'of the earls of Lincoln and 
Albemarle, to inveſt Mount Sorrel in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, the garriſon having committed the moſt hor- 
rid ravages in the neighbourhood of the caſtle, 
Lewis; knowing the importance of that fortreſs, 
detached an army of fix hundred knights, and 


twentry thouſand infantry, under the command of 


the count de la Perche, marſhal of France to raiſe 
the ſiege. On the approach of this formidable 
army, the Engliſh who were too weak to venture 
a battle, retired to Nottingham ; and the count, 
confident of ſucceſs from ſuperiority of numbers, 
marched to Lincoln, with a reſolution of laying 
ſiege to that city. 5 

As ſoon as the Protector was informed of the 


deſigns of the count, he immediately iſſued out 


ſummonſes to all the king's tenants ordering them, 


with all expedition, to join the royal army at New 


ark upon Trent. The pope's legate likewiſe ex- 


erciſed his authority to ſuppreſs the deſigns of the 


enemy. He not only excommunicated Lewis by 
name, but alſo declared, that all who engaged 


themſelves 
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ö themſelves in favour of Henry, ſhould be entitled firſt obtaining the royal covenant, were not 


to the ſame privileges as thoſe who undertook a 
cruſade. He himfelf aſſumed the croſs, and the 
biſhops and barons drew the temporal ſword. 
This diſtinguiſhed zeal of the clergy was of the 
utmoſt fervice to the royal cauſe; the people 


flocked with the utmoſt alacrity to the ſtandard of | 
the protector, who ſaon found himſelf at the head | 
of ua powerful and reſolute army, inflamed with 

the deſire of being led againſt the invaders of their 


country. 


who had arms in their hands, and who were ay 
to repel any acts of violence. Nor did the pro- 


firmed in the charter of Henry, becauſe the 2 
had already experienced the inconveniences Ar, 
from them. The obligation by which John h 
reſtrained himſelf from buying aids and ſcu af 
without the conſent of the great council of te 
tion, was alſo omitted in this inſtrument, Ih 
barons perceived that no aids, unleſs they wer 
evidently reaſonable, could be levied upon ne, 


As ſoon as Lewis was informed of the great in- tector content himſelf with granting anew the 
creaſe of the protector's army, he reſolved to make || privileges that had been enjoyed in the preceding 
a deciſive aſſault, upon the caſtle of Lincoln, the || reign ; he cauſed writs, in the king's name, to h. 
. garriſon of which was, by this time, reduced to iſſued to the ſheriffs of the different counties, con. 
the utmoſt diſtreſs ; but he was diſappointed in this || manding them to lay open all foreſts, agreeable ty 
defign by the unexpected arrival of the Engliſh || the intention of the charter granted far that pu. 
forces. One Fulk de Briant, a ſtrong partizan for || poſe by king John; and ſome time after, ſent the 
the king, found means to enter the caſtle at the || chief juſticiary of the forefts on a circuit through 
head of a choſen body of archers, and made ſe- the Kingdom, to fee the orders fully executes, 


| 
{ 
| 


veral fallies to amuſe the beſiegers; while the royal 


army vigorouſly fell on the main body, whom they | 
totally routed, and the count of Perche fell among 


the fla, | 

The news of this defeat greatly alarmed Lewis, 
who immediately ſhut himſelf up in the capital, 
and diſpatched a courier to his father for aſſiſtance. 
Philip, being deſirous of averting the cenfure of 
the pope from his own kingdom, refuſed to engage 
openly in defence of his ſon; but permitted 
Blanche his davghter-in-law, to raiſe a powerful 
body of troops, and to provide a fleet of ſhips for 


tranſporting them to England. They accordingly 


embarked, and fet ſail, but being met by the 
Engliſh fleet on the coaſt of Kent, an engagement 
enſued, when the greater part were taken, and the 
reſt {unk. . : 
In conſequence of this ſucceſs the Engliſh re- 
paired from all parts to the royal ſtandard ; upon 
which Lewis, giving up all hopes of ſucceeding in 
his deſign, and even thinking his own perſon in 
danger, offered to conelude a peace with the Pro- 
rector, by which he promiſed to leave the king- 
dom, on condition of his Engliſh adherents be- 
ing reſtored to their honours and fortunes. Theſe 
terms were readily accepted by the protector, and 
the articles of the treaty being properly ratified on 
both ſides, Lewis embarked his forces, and return- 
ed to the continent, | 
Among all the adherents of Lewis, the clergy 
were the greateſt ſufferers. here was not any 
thing ſtipulated for them in the treaty ; they were 


left to the mercy of the pope, who ſeized with 


eagerneſs this favourable opportunity of wreak - 
ing his vengeance an them for their diſobedience. 
Many were depoſed, and others ſuſpended: ſome 
were baniſhed, and all who eſcaped puniſhment 


were obliged to purchaſe their pardon, by paying 


large ſums of money to the legate ; ſo that his 
maſter became poſſeſſed of immenſe treaſure, But 
the pontiff did not live to enjoy theſe riches, being 
ſuddenly ſnatched off ſoon after the departure of 
Lewis from England.  - SOR 
A. D. 1218. Being now no longer under diſa- 
greeable apprehenſions from a foreign enemy, the 
Protector applied himſelf, with great diligence, to 
ſuch meaſures as were moſt likely to promote the 
good of his country, and reconcile the minds of 
the people to their legal ſovereign. He procured 


a new charter of liberties, which, in ſome reſpects, 

differed from that granted by the late kiug. The 

full privilege of elections among the clergy, and 

the liberty of going out of the kingdom without 
2 


— 
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* 


and the bounds of che foreſts diſtinQly marked 
At the fame time, orders were given to demolh the 
all the new caſtles that had been erected ſince tie gove 
beginning of the diſputes between the late king nuf 


and his barons. _ His 
A. D. 1219. But while the protector was thy WW bavir 
exerting all bis abilities to reſtore happineſs and for a 
tranquillity to the kingdom, death put a final pe. N. 
| riod to his labours and his life. The nation i. from 
fered an irreparable loſs in the death of this gten ment 
and good man, whoſe valour, integrity and pr. liber. 
dence had broke the yoke of foreign ſlavery, and bt 
reſtored the liberties of Engliſhmen. He died cellot 
about the middle of March, and his remains WW Prete 
were interred in the church of the Knights Tem- long 
plars (now the Temple church) in London. pont! 
The earl of Pembroke was fucceeded in the cv! 
impartant office of regent by William de Roches the d 
biſhop of Wincheſter; and Hubert de Burgh, W's t 


the gallant defender of Dover Caſtle was made What 
chief juſticiary of the kingdom. The council gence 


of the latter were conformable to his character oh 
namely, that of a great, prudent, and virtuous 2 


man. They were for ſome time followed: and 
had he poſſeſſed the authority of Pembroke, the 
nation would not have fo greatly regretted the [ol 
of that eminent patriot, But his power was ml 
ſufficient to repreſs the licentiouſneſs of the barons, 
who were too ſtrong to be reftrained by laws under 
a minority: and whoſe rapacity induced them to 
uſurp the demeſnes of the crown, as well as the 


confti 
Natior 
dema 
returt 
bury, 
reſtec 
the i 


polleſiions of their weaker neighbours. Hen By, 0 
revolts were multiplied; and the government = | 
for a courſe of time, perpetually employed in t.. bl; 
"wy inſurrections in various parts of the hing k 
Oln. | . xs ag 

A. D. 1222. In the beginning of this yea! ! mo 
great diſturbance took place in conſequence g no 
wreſtling match between the citizens of London Bi. the 
and thoſe of Weſtminſter. The conteſt was 4 little 
and obſtinate on both fides, but at. leng wed i bit 
Londoners were victorious. © This fo e ter, 
the ſteward of Weſtminſter, that he deteft a a 
to obtain revenge, and for that purpoſe on e Cc 
meaſures of the moſt unjuſt and illegal ne any : 
He propoſed a ſecond trial, which being ** m BY 
accepted by the Londoners, they came © at bers, 
field to decide the conteſt; but inſtead of , m 
trial, they were attacked by the ſteward eule A 
followers, armed with clubs and other 0 ger rin 


he ci). 


weapons, and obliged to retreat into 'ndontſ 


Exaſperated at this treatment, the Lon 


: bolC, 
| headed by one Conſtantine Fitz-Arnulp Wo 


aracter, 
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ious citizens, repaired to Weſtminſter, where 
a 


ey committed many dreadful outrages, and de- 
ch 


| iſhed ſeveral houſes belonging to the abbot and 
1 ird. Hubert, in order to put a ſtop to ſuch 
es proceedings, ventured to puniſh the lead- 
ers, without bringing them to trial. This ſtep, 
aich was a direct infringement of the great char- 
ter, excited the clamours of the populace, who, 


gemanded a new confirmation of the great char- 


ter. In conſequence of this a general council was 


called, and the demand of the people taken into 
conſideration. During the debates, one of the 
council of the regency aſſerted, that no regard 
ought to be paid to the great charter, becauſe it 
was extorted by violence. But Langton, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, ſeverely reprimanded the 
ſpeaker for his indiſcretion, as his aſſertion had a 


direct tendency to raiſe a rebellion in the nation; 


afirming, at the ſame time, that the demand of 
the people was founded on juſtice ; and that the 
government could not, without the moſt palpable 
injuſtice, diſpenſe with any article in the charter. 
His opinion was adopted; and the parliament 


having granted a ſubſidy, the king iſſued orders 


for a new charter of confirmation. 1. 
No material circumſtance took place in England 
from this time till the year 1226, when a parlia- 


ment was convened at Weſtminſter, in order to de- 


liberate on an extraordinary demand made by the 
court of Rome. Pope Honorius III. the ſuc- 
cellor of Innocent, had ſent over a legate, under 
pretence of removing a reproach that had been 
long thrown upon the court of the Vatican. The 
pontiff obſerved, that the holy ſee having been 
es EY her favours for money, it was 
e duty of all good Chriſtians to aſſiſt in remov- 
ng the cauſe of ſuch a ſcandalous imputation, as 
what had been collected aroſe from the extreme indi- 
gence of the Roman church. He therefore demand- 
« that two prebends in every cathedral, and two 
cells in every convent in England ſhould be grant- 
ed to the church of Rome, by an authentic deed, 
confirmed by an act of the great council of the 
nation, But the Engliſh parliament treated this 
mo with ſuch contempt, that no anſwer- was 
eurned to Rome. The archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, however, who was more 3 inte- 
relted in the affair, wrote a letter to his holineſs, 
te NN of which was to this effect. That 
nen the Roman ſee had procured the required 
aſſiſtance from other 56h wha 3 
4 8 example; but would never eſta 
ih the precedent.” . 
D. 1227, Henry, having now arrived at the 
4 of maturity, ſummoned a parliament at Ox- 
* whom he declared his intention of taking 
44 i own hands the reins of government; but 
e ame time gave them reaſon to imagine that 
ns, CP imeſs could be expected from his admi- 
E, 2d hat of the Are ens, 
; tne foreſts, had been obtained 
10 » - rebellion, and confirmed in his 1 
ay 8 not conſider himſelf as legally bound by 
mode promiſes during his infancy. This un- 
* Ccclaration greatly aſtoniſhed the mem- 
refred i 1 aroſe from their ſeats, and 
guſt. 

N after this, an event happened that 
dach l e natural diſpoſition of the king, and 
Fabr.“ ed bis being more deſirous of ruling 
mY Try power, than gaining the love and af- 
Won of h 2 


his ſubjects. Richard, earl of Corn- 
1 5. 


with juſtice, conceived themſelves injured, and 
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wall, the king's brother, returning from France 


— — 


enne) found one of his manors poſſeſſed by a Ger- 
man officer, who claimed it as a gift from king 
John. Richard inſiſted, that his pretended right 
ſhould be determined by his peers, and immediate- 


of having recourſe to the laws of England, poſted 
to court, and complained to the king of the injuſ- 
tice done him by the earl of Cornwall. Henry, 
without giving himſelf any trouble ro examine into 
the truth of his allegations, ordered him a writ 


tution of the eſtate. Exaſperated at ſuch treat- 
ment, the earl refuſed obedience, and repaired to 
court to defend his property. The king highly 
offended at Richard's obſtinacy, told him, he 
ſhould either reſtore the manor in queſtion within 
a limited time, or depart the kingdom. This ma- 
nifeſt exertion of arbitrary power rouſed the paſ- 
ſions of Richard, who boldly told the king he 
would appeal to-the laws of his country, and that 
the judgment of his peers only ſhould oblige him 
y=_ to part with his property, or quit the king- 

om. . e ee 

Henry, well knowing the great power of Ri- 
chard, and that he was univerſally beloved by the 
principal people in the kingdom, thought proper 
to drop the diſpute, and in order to form a recon- 


* 


him the dowry of the late queen, and augment his 
poſſeſſions with the lands of Boulogne. Theſe 
terms were accepted, and both the cauſe and of- 
fence buried in oblivion. ebe bün 24 

A. D. 1228. This year died Stephen Langton, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, a prelate who may be 
juſtly conſidered as one of the reſtorers of Eng- 
liſh liberty. About the ſame time died alſo pope 
Honorius III. who was ſucceeded in the ponti— 


| ficate by Gregory IX. 


A. D. 1229. In the beginning of this. year 
Henry demanded ſubſidies from his parliament, in 
order to carry on a war with Lewis, the young king 
of France, who had made various depredations in 
different parts of the continent. The ſubſidies 
were accordingly granted, and a powerful army 
ſoon raiſed ; but the expedition was fruſtrated by 
the neglect of the miniſter, who neither iſſued the 
proper writs to the Cinque Ports, or took the 
uſual methods for aſſembling a ſufficient number 
of tranſports. 5 

But Henry was determined not to be diſappointed 
in his deſigns, and accordingly, in the ſpring of 
the following year (A. D. 1230) having col- 
lected a powerful army, with a proper number of 
tranſports, he embarked for the continent, attended 
by the earl of Britany, who had, ſome time be- 
fore, paid a viſit to England. The king landed 
at St. Malo's, where the earl not only paid him 
homage, but ordered all the fortified places in 


| his poſſeſſion to be delivered up to the Engliſh. 


Henry marched with his forces from St. Ma- 
lo's to Nantz, where he continued ſome time in 
a ſtate of ination. Encouraged by this puſillani- 
mous conduct in the Engliſh monarch, Lewis ad- 
vanced, at the head of his army, within four 
leagues of Nantz, and Jaid fiege to Ancennes, 
which the cowardly Henry ſuffered him to take 


French army continued approaching towards 
Nantz, took ſeveral caſtles in fight of the Engliſh 
army, and proceeded within a imall diſtance of che 


gates of the city, 
£1.24 But 


(where he had ſome time headed an army in Gui- 


ly diſpoſſeſſed the German. But the latter, inſtead 


under the royal ſign manual, commanding a reſti- 


ciliation with his brother, offered to ſettle; upon 
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themſelves in favour of Henry, ſhould be entitled 


to the ſame privileges as thoſe who undertook a 
cruſade. He himfelf aſſumed the croſs, and the 
biſhops and barons drew the temporal ſword. 
This diſtinguiſhed zeal of the clergy was of the 
utmoſt ſervice to the royal cauſe; the people 


flocked with the utmoſt alacrity to the ſtandard of | 


the protector, who ſoon found himſelf at the head 
_ of a powerful and refolute army, inflamed with 
the deſire of being led againſt the invaders of their 
country. 1 8 | 
As ſoon as Lewis was informed of the great in- 
creaſe of the protector's army, he reſolved to make 
a deciſive aſſault, upon the caſtle of Lincoln, the 
garriſon of which was, by this time, reduced to 
the utmoſt diſtreſs ; but he was diſappointed in this 
defign by the unexpected arrival of the Englith 
forces. One Fulk de Briant, a ſtrong partizan for 
the king, faund means to enter the caſtle at the 
head of a choſen body of archers, and made ſe- 
veral fallies to amuſe the beſiegers; while the royal 
army vigorouſly fell on the main body, whom they 
totally routed, and the count of Perche fell among 
the ſlain, | | 
The news of this defeat greatly alarmed Lewis, 
who immediately ſhut himſelf up in the capital, 


and diſpatched a courier to his father for aſſiſtance. 


Philip, being deſirous of averting the cenfure of 
the pope from his own kingdom, refuſed to engage 
openly in defence of his ſon; but permitted 
Blanche his daughter-in-law, to raiſe a powerful 
body of troops, and to provide a fleet of ſhips for 
tranſporting them to England. They accordingly 
embarked, and fet ſail, but being met by the 


Engliſh fleet on the coaſt of Kent, an engagement 


enſued, when the greater part were taken, and the 
reſt ſunk. ; 

In conſequence of this ſuccefs the Engliſh re- 
paired from all parts to the royal ſtandard ; upon 
which Lewis, giving up all hopes of ſucceeding in 
his deſign, and even thinking his own perſon in 
danger, offered to conelude a peace with the Pro- 

rector, by which he promiſed to leave the king- 
dom, on condition of his Engliſh adherents be- 
ing reſtored to their honours and fortunes. Theſe 
terms were readily accepted by the protector, and 
the articles of the treaty being properly ratified on 
both ſides, Lewis embarked his forces, and return- 
ed to the continent, | 

Among all the adherents of Lewis, the clergy 

were the greateſt ſufferers. There was not any 
thing ſtipulated for them 1n the treaty ; they were 
left to the mercy of the pope, who ſeized with 
eagerneſs this favourable opportunity of wreak- 
ing his vengeance on them for their diſobedience. 
Many were depoſed, and others ſuſpended: ſome 
were baniſhed, and all who eſcaped puniſhment 
were obliged to purchaſe their pardon, by paying 
large ſums of money to the legate ; ſo that his 
maſter became poſſeſſed of immenſe treaſure, But 
the pontiff did not live to enjoy theſe riches, being 
ſuddenly ſnatched off ſoon after the departure of 
Lewis from England. | | 

A. D. 1218. Being now no longer under diſa- 
greeable apprehenſions from a foreign enemy, the 
Protector applied himſelf, with great diligence, to 
ſuch meaſures as were moſt likely to promote the 
good of his country, and reconcile the minds of 
the people to their legal ſovereign. He procured 
a new charter of liberties, which, in ſome reſpects, 
differed from that granted by the late king. The 
full privilege of elections among the clergy, and 
the liberty of going out of the kingdom without 
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| the kingdom, to fee the orders 


8 


1 Box 
firſt obtaining the royal covenant, were ng 
firmed in the charter of Henry, becauſe the 0 
had already experienced the inconveniences wi 
from them. The obligation by which John hl 
reſtrained himſelf from buying aids and fa 
without the conſent of the great council of he 
tion, was alſo omitted in this inſtrument. Ih 
barons perceived that no aids, unleſs they wer 
evidently reaſonable, could be levied upon = 
who had arms in their hands, and who were 4 
to repel any acts of violence. Nor did the pro- 
rector content himſelf with granting ancw ie 
privileges that had been enjoyed in the precedino 
reign ; he cauſed writs, in the king's name, to he 
iſſued to the ſheriffs of the different counties, com. 


| manding them to lay open all foreſts, agreeable fh 


the intention of the charter granted far tha pur. 


| poſe by king John; and ſome time after, ſent the 


chief juſticiary of the foreſts on a circuit throw 


| fully executed, 
and the bounds of the foreſts diſtin@ly marked, 
At the fame time, orders were given to demolih 
all the new caſtles that had been erected ſince the 


| beginning of the diſputes between the late king 


and his barons, 

A. D. 1219. But while the protector was thy 
exerting all his abilities to reſtore happineſs and 
tranquillity to the kingdom, death put a final pe. 
riod to his labours and his life. The nation juf, 


| fered an irreparable loſs in the death of this gte 


and good man, whoſe valour, integrity and pr 
dence had broke the yoke of foreign ilavery, and 
reſtored the liberties of Engliſhmen. He died 
about the middle of March, and his remains 
were interred in the church of the Knights Tem- 
plars (now the Temple church) in London. 
The earl of Pembroke was fucceeded in the 
important office of regent by William de Roche, 
biſhop of Wincheſter; and Hubert de Burgh, 
the gallant defender of Dover Caſtle was made 
chief juſticiary of the kingdom. The council 
of the latter were conformable to his character 
namely, that of a great, prudent, and virtuous 
man. They were for ſome time followed: and 
had he poſſeſſed the authority of Pembroke, tht 


| nation would not have ſo greatly regretted the lo 
| of that eminent patrior. 


But his power was dl 
ſufficient to repreſs the licentiouſneſs of the barons, 
who were too ſtrong to be reſtrained by laws unde 
a minority: and whoſe rapacity induced them 1 
uſurp the demeſnes of the crown, as well as tit 
poſſeſſions of their weaker neighbours. Hence 
revolis were multiplied; and the government # 
for a courſe of time, perpetually employed in fe 
ducing inſurrections in various parts of the king: 
dom. | EY 5 

A. D. 1222. In the beginning of this Jeet? 
great diſturbance took place in conſequence © 5 


wreſtling match between the citizens of London, 
and thoſe of Weſtminſter. The conteſt was a 


and obſtinate on both fides, but at length! 
Londoners were victorious. This fo exalp*" 

the ſteward of . Weſtminſter, that he ans 
to obtain revenge, and for that purpoſe — 
meaſures of the moſt unjuſt and illegal wor 
He propofed. a ſecond trial, which being e. 
accepted by the Londoners, they came 10 

field to decide the conteſt; but inſtead 1 bi 
trial, they were attacked by the ſteward 7 "ſine 
followers, armed with clubs and other 4 "if 
weapons, and obliged to retreat into 05 
hee ine at this treatment, the Londes 


; bol ö 
headed by one Conſtantine Fitz-Arnulph, an 
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CHAP. . 1227. 


Ch. ä I 
tizens, repaired to Weltminſter, re 

8 een many dreadful outrages, and de- 

0 oliſhed ſ-veral houſes belonging to the abbot and 


teward. Hubert, in order to put a ſtop to ſuch 
"orous proceedings, ventured to puniſh the lead- 


The ers, without bringing them to trial. This ſtep, 

aich was a direct infringement of the great char- 

he ter. excited the clamours of the populace, who, 
0 iz x 


demanded a new confirmation of the great char- 


** ter. In conſequence of this a general council was 
Wü called, and the demand of the people taken into 
to be conſideration. During the debates, one of the 
con. council of the regency aſſerted, that no regard 
ble» WY ought to be paid to the great charter, becauſe it 
t pur. vas extorted by violence. But Langton, arch- 
nt te biſhop of Canterbury, ſeverely reprimanded the 
rouph ſpeaker for' his indiſcretion, as his aſſertion had a 
cures direct tendency to raiſe a rebellion in the nation; 
Wr affirming, at the ſame time, that the demand of 
molih the people was founded on Juſtice ; and that the 
ice the government could not, without the moſt. palpable 
e kin MY injuſtice, diſpenſe with any article in the charter. 
is opinion was adopted; and the parliament 
as thy I baving granted a ſubſidy, the king iſſued orders 
fs ang bor a ne charter of confirmation. i | 
nal pes No material circumſtance took place in England 
on inf, from this time till the year 1226, when a parlia- | 
is gten i ment was convened at Weſtminſter, in order to de- 
d pr liberate on an extraordinary demand made by the 
ry, court of Rome. Pope Honorius III. the ſuc- 
e died celor of Innocent, had ſent over a legate, under 
remains A pretence of removing a reproach that had been 
« Tem. bong thrown upon the court of the Vatican. The 
pontiff obſerved, that the holy ſee having been 
in the accuſcd of ſelling her favours for money, it was 
Roche, the duty of all good Chriſtians to aſſiſt in remov- 
Burgh, ung the cauſe of ſuch a ſcandalous imputation, as 
3 made what had been collected aroſe from the extreme indi- 
-ouncil Hence of the Roman church. He therefore demand- |] 
rater, cd that two prebends in every cathedral, and two || 
wieuot cells in every convent in England ſhould be grant- 
4: and ed to the church of Rome, by an authentic deed, 
ke, the confrmed by an act of the great council of the 
the laß ton. But the Engliſh parliament treated this 
was not demand with ſuch contempt, that no anſwer- was 
barons returned to Rome. The archbiſhop of Canter- 
vs under bury, however, who was more immediately inte- 
them 10 Arrtede in the affair, wrote a letter to his holineſs, 
| as the te lubſtance of which was to this effect. That 
Hence . when the Roman ſee had procured the required 
ent w. allſtance from other nations, England would 
ed in fe-. follow their example; but would never eſta 
he king bliſh the precedent.” EE 
1227, Henry, having now arrived at the 
s year 1 e of maturity, ſummoned a parliament at Ox- 
nce of 1 <= to whom he declared his intention of taking 
London, e own hands the reins of government; but 
vas (harp * Aro ume gave them reaſon to imagine that 
ngth (he ſe appineſs could be expected from his admi- 
zſperaed = on. He told them that as the great char- 
cermined = = that of the foreſts, had been obtained by 
-oncerted 2 of rebellion, and confirmed in his minority, 
| nate could not confider himſelf as legally bound by 


deal acts or promiſes during his infancy. This un- 


pe 5 , 
> to fg 32 hee declaration greatly aſtoniſhed the mem- 
a fall Ki: immediately aroſe from their ſeats, and 
and 8s wk, diſguſt. 
offenſi'* Earns time after this, an event happened that 
citſ+ deal ent natural diſpoſition of the king, and 
ondonet ard aer bis being more deſirous of ruling 
„ a bo BN: + , power, than gaining the love and af- 
factiods | of his lubjeRs, 


Richard, earl of Corn- 


O. 15. 


with juſtice, conceived themſelves injured, and 


HENKRY tt 


| 1229 15 
wall, the king's brother, returning from France 
(where he had ſome time headed an army in Gui- 
enne) found one of his manors poſſeſſed by a Ger- 
man officer, who claimed it as a gift from king 
John. Richard inſiſted, that his pretended right 
ſhould be determined by his peers, and immediate- 
ly diſpoſſeſſed the German. But the latter, inſtead 
of having recourſe to the laws of England, poſted 
to court, and complained to the king of the injuſ- 
tice done him by the earl of Cornwall. Henry, 
without giving himſelf any trouble to examine into 
the truth of his allegations, ordered him a writ 
under the royal ſign manual, commanding a reſti- 
tution of the eſtate. Exaſperated at ſuch treat- 
ment, the earl refuſed obedience, and repaired to 
court to defend his property. The king highly 
offended at Richard's obſtinacy, told him, he 
ſhould either reſtore the manor in queſtion within 
a limited time, or depart the kingdom. This ma- 
nifeſt exertion of arbitrary power rouſed the paſ- 
ſions of Richard, who boldly told the king he 
would appeal to-the laws of his country, and that 
the judgment of his peers only ſhould oblige him 


either to part with his property, or quit the king- 


dom. 

Henry, well knowing the great power of Ri- 
chard, and that he was univerſally b=loved by the 
principal people- in the kingdom, thought proper 
ro drop the diſpute, and in order to form a recon- 
citation with his brother, offered to ſettle: upon 
him the dowry of the late queen, and augment his 
poſſeſſions with the lands of Boulogne. Theſe 
terms were accepted, and both the cauſe and of- 
fence buried in oblivion. e 40A 

A. D. 1228. This year died Stephen Langton, 
archbiſliop of Canterbury, a prelate who may be 


| juſtly conſidered as one of the reſtorers of Eng- 


liſh liberty. About the ſame time died alſo pope 
Honorius III. who was fucceeded in the ponti- 
ficate by Gregory IX. | des 

A. D. 1229. In the beginning of this. year 
Henry demanded ſubſidies from his parliament, in 
order to carry on a war with Lewis, the young king 
of France, who had made various depredations in 
different parts of the continent. The ſubſidies 


| were accordingly granted, and a powerful army 


ſoon raiſed ; but the expedition was fruſtrated by 
the neglect of the miniſter, who neither iſſued the 
proper writs to the Cinque Ports, or took the 
uſual methods for aſſembling a ſufficient number 
of tranſports, 3 | 

But Henry was determined not to be diſappointed 
in his deſigns, and accordingly, in the ſpring of 
the following year (A. D. 1230) having col- 
lected a powerful army, with a proper number of 
tranſports, he embarked for the continent, attended 


by the earl of Britany, who had, ſome time be- 


fore, paid a viſit to England. The king landed 
at St, Malo's, where the earl not only paid him 


homage, but ordered all the fortified places in 


his poſſeſſion to be delivered up to the Engliſh. 


Henry marched with his forces from St. Ma- 


lo's to Nantz, where he continued ſome time in 
a ſtate of ination. Encouraged by this puſillani- 
mous conduct in the Engliſh monarch, Lewis ad- 
vanced, at the head of his army, within four 
leagues of Nantz, and laid ſiege to Ancennes, 
which the cowardly Henry {ſuffered him to take 


without making one effort for its relief. The 


French army continued approaching towards 
Nantz, took ſeveral caſtles in ſight of the Engliſh 
army, and proceeded within'a ſmall diſtance of che 


gates of the city, 
Q q Bur 
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But neither the inſults of the French, nor the 
entreaties of his friends, could rouſe Henry; and 


Lewis, ſeeing no likelihood of an action, returned 
to Paris, in order to form a reconciliation with his 


diſcontented nobility, at whoſe deſire the Engliſh 
monarch had invaded his dominions. 
After the departure of Lewis, the king drew 


his troops out of Nantz, and marched into Gaſ- 


cony by way of Poictou. Here he received ho- 
mage from moſt of the principal nobility ; and 
after ſtaying a ſhort time returned to Nantz, from 
hence he embarked for England, leaving his 
army under the command of the earls of Cheſter 
and Albemarle. | 

Theſe able generals were poſſeſſed of that cou- 
rage and magnanimity to which Henry was a 
ſtranger. No ſooner was the king gone than they 
immediately took the field, and made an irruption 
into Anjou, where they poſſeſſed themſelves of the 


caſtle of Gautier, and laid the town in aſhes. They 


then marched into Normandy, where they took 
and razed the caſtle of Pontarſu, and burnt the 
town; but the ſeaſon being too far advanced to 
make any farther progreſs, they returned loaded 
with booty to Britany, and there took up their 
wioter quarters. 

A. D. 1231. Early in the ſpring the French 
monarch took the field at the head of a powerful 
army, and marched towards Britany, with- a de- 
ſign of making himſelf maſter of that part of the 
ccuntry : but the Engliſh generals defeated his 
intentions by intercepting all his carriages loaded 
with proviſions and military ſtores. Lewis, find- 
ing he had a powerful and reſolute enemy to con- 
tend with, and knowing a reſpite from war was 


the defire of the French court, propoſed a truce 


tor three years, which being agreed on and con- 
cluded, he marched with his army back to Paris, 
and the Engliſh generals returned into England. 
A. D. 1232. On the 17th of March the king 
{umnmoned a parliament at Weſtminſter, of whom 
he demanded an aid to enable him to diſcharge 


the debts contracted by his late expedition to | 
France; but the barons were ſo highly exaſperated. 


at his puſillanimous and tyrannical conduct, that 
they peremptorily refuſed complying with his re- 
queſt. | 

Among other acts which procured Henry 


the hatred of his barons, as well as the clergy 


at large was, his implicit obedience to the com- 
mands of the Roman pontiff. The greater part of 
the principal benefices in England were poſſeſſcd 
by Italian prieſts; and the prelates and lay patrons 
were prohibited from preſenting natives till all the 
foreign clergy were ſufficiently provided for. It 
15, therefore, little to be wondered that theſe partial 
and arbitrary proceedings ſhould excite a general 
ciamour throughout the kingdom. It was conſi- 
dered as a national inlult, and ſeveral aſſociations 
were formed for delivering the realm from ſuch 
ihameful oppreflions. The principal leader of the 
confederates was Robert de T wenge, a knight in 
the north of England. He had long beheld the 
tyrannical proceedings of the king and pontiff 
with deteſtation, but on being deprived of the 
patronage of a church, he determined to take am- 


ple revenge on the ſoreign prielts. He accordingly + 


aſſumed the name of William Witham, and en— 
couraged his followers to {trip the houſes of the 
Italian clergy, and diſpoſe of their effects. They 
continued this practice for ſome time without op- 
poſition, and the foreign eccleſiaſtics, not daring to 


- appear, took refuge in the convents, Being in- 
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| knights, and boldly declared himſelf the Jeads 


men, on whom he conferred every important an 


content throughout the kingdom, which che weali 


treated by the miniſter 'with the moſt diſtinguiſh 


1233. Book Yi 


formed of theſe violent proceedings, the 
wrote in a very lofty ſtile to Henry, commar; 
him, under pain of excommunication, to chaſ? 
the infolence of his ſubjects, and reſtore the % 
lian clergy to their benefices. The puſillaning, 
Henry was alarmed at theſe menaces of the 8 
tiff, and dreaded the effects of a papal An. 
He ordered a ſtrict inquiſition to be made in th 
principal parts of the kingdom, where thoſe ji, 
had prevailed ; and had the mortification to 61, 
that they had been ſupported and encouraped h 
men of all ranks; even Hubert de Burgh, 0 
chief juſticiary, did not eſcape ſuſpicion, 3. 
length, Robert de Twenge, (who ſcorned to di. 
own an action, which he thought juſtifiable, or |; 
any innocent perſon ſuffer on his account) 20. 
peared in the royal preſence, attended by fire 


of the confederates, who had ſtripped the houſs 
of the foreign prieſts; alledging, that the injuri 
he had received were the ſole motives for his pro. 
ceedings. Pleaſed witn this ingenuous confeſlion, 
the king granted him a free pardon, and pr. 
cured a reſtitution of his right to the patronageMiſfefuſe: 
in queſtion. | enry 

The voluntary and ingenuous confeſſion ofW@:niſh 
Twenge clearly removed the ſuſpicion that had 
been entertained of Hubert ; but notwithſtanding 
this, the inconſtancy of Henry furniſhed the enc- 
mies of that ſtateſman with an opportunity of pro 
curing his ruin. Excited by the remonſtrances o 
Peter de Roches, biſhop of Wincheſter (who hated 
Hubert, becauſe he had been active in oppoſing 
his deſtructive councils) the weak king, inſenſibl 
to all his ſervices, perſecuted him with ſuch fury 
that he was obliged to take ſanctuary in a church 
and at laſt fave himſelf by flying to the coi 
tinent. 88 

A. D. 1233. Aſter the departure oſ Huben 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, a Poictevin by birti 
ſo powerfully ingratiated himſelf in the king 
favour, that he was permitted to direct all publ 
affairs at his own diſcretion. In conſequence 0 
this the court was filled with his own country 


advantageous office in the diſpoſal of the cron 
Theſe proceedings ſoon produced a general dil 


king conſidered only as a confirmation of tha 
rebellious ſpirit the biſhop repreſented to be the 
characteriſtic of the Engliſh nobility, who, on tha 
account, were denied all acceſs to the king, 4 


contempt. | 15 

It is little to be wondered at that ſuch ag 
in the. king and his miniſter ſhould increaſe 
flame of diſcontent already ſufficiently kindled. PV 
at length the patience of the Engliſh nobility i 
exhauſted by the inſults and injuries they ory 
from theſe inſolent ſtrangers ; in conſequener | 
which they formed themſelves into à body, ſ 
deputed the earl marſhal to lay their 1 
before the king. In conformity to their req : 
earl demanded an audience, which being — 
he informed Henry of the complaints of ad 
ple, he beſought him not to continue - - 
his favours on foreigners, to the great 3&8" ch 
injury of his natural ſubjects; adding, " Nig 
treated their remonſtrance with neglect, chin 
ſelf and the reſt of the Engliſh nobility ſhow” ©, 
it their duties to withdraw themſelves em 
councils, Win 


The havghty and imperious biſhop a 


hawk, 1236. % 1297. 157 


Il. | 
who was preſent at this audience, pre- || and uncle to the new queen, became his principal 


"leſter, 


A med the king from making any reply, by ty- || favourite, and to him he committed the ſole ad- 
by: Fically and preſumptuouſly telling the earl, || miniſtration of all public affairs. 5 

It E i was the higheſt degree of inſolence in him, This indiſcreet conduct of the king greatly a- 
"ol 4 or any other ſubject, to pretend to dictate to || larmed rhe Engliſh nobility, who dreaded a revi- 
ron. . his majeſty on whom he ought. to confer his fa- || yal of the late times of miniſterial inſolence and 


6 yours : that both the king and his father had || oppreſſion, and determined to exert all their power 
been fo ill treated by the-Engliſh, that the only || ro put a ſtop to the career of this foreign minion. 
« expedient of procuring his own ſafety was that || They began with preſenting dutiful addreſſes to 
„of truſting to foreigners; and that if their || the king, at the ſame time remonſtrating, with be- 
© number in the kingdom was not already ſouffi- || coming fpirir, againſt thoſe meaſures, which they 
: cient to reduce his rebellious ſubjects to their || apprehended to be deſtructive of the public inte- 
duty, large reinforcements ſhould be procuredſreſt, and that the union ſhould always ſubſiſt 


dure, 
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find, 
ed by 
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o d. om the continent.” | I between an Engliſh king and his ſubjects. Bur | 
or lt Aſtoniſned at this ſuperlative arrogance, the they did not ſucceed in their attempts. Valence 
) 15. erb retired without returning any anſwer, and im- ſupported his power, and foreign influence grew 

y five ediately joined the confederacy in order to con- every day more prevalent at court. The miniſter, 


ent meaſures for checking that deſpotic power, || who was offended with the Engliſh barons for their 
Aich the king, by the violent councils of his || late ſpirited remonſtrances, ſpared no pains to ren- 
-orthleſs miniſter, ſeemed defirous of aſſuming. ,|| der them ſuſpected by the king, and to remove the 
enry was alarmed at the confederacy of the || moſt active among them from his perſon and go- 
arons, and the biſhop, to gain time, adviſed him || vernment. The ſeals were demanded from the bi— 
o call a parliament at London. But the barons || ſhop of Chicheſter, who had filled the high office 
fuſed to attend, and even threatened to deprive || of chancellor with the moſt unblemiſhed integrity; 
enry of his crown if the Poictevins were not || but the prelate, on receiving the king's meſſage, 
aniſhed the kingdom. In conſequence of this || nobly replied, «© That having received the ſeals 
other parliament was called, when the barons || by order of parliament, he would reſign them by 
eyed the ſummons, but they all appeared in || order of that aſſembly only.” | 9 
mour, and were attended by a prodigious num- A. D. 1237. The wants of Henry's foreign = 
er of followers. | || and needy courtiers had now exhauſted his treaſu- q 
A. D. 1234. Henry now ſaw his danger, and || ry, and he was obliged to call a parliament in or- i} 
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10 hatedMWſhus deſirous of coming to a reconciliation with his || der to obtain a ſupply. The members being aſ- 1 
ppolingrared barons; but the artful prelate found ſembled, they were told, “ that the chief reaſon . 1 
lend eins to remove his fears, and encouraged him || © of their being called together was, to deſire them | 4 


) oppoſe them by bringing over the earls of || to grant an aid, which ſhould be collected and 

omwall and Cheſter to the royal party. In con-“ diſpoſed of, for the neceſſary uſes of the ſtate, 

quence of this the eſtates of ſeveral of the con- || © by ſuch perſons as themſelves ſhould think pro- 

derates were confiſcated, without any trial by“ per to commiſſion for that purpoſe.” But | 
e peers, and given to the Poictevins, who were || Henry had fo often broke his promiſes, that the | | 


ch fury 
church 
he con 


Hubert 


y birth ready become fo odious to the Engliſh. parliament were no longer to be deceived. They | 
e king A. D. 1235. The king and his infamous mi- || therefore returned for anſwer, “ Thar they had || 
11 public ter continued their violent proceedings for ſome || © often granted the king aids, without receiving _ 
uence ne, til at length Edmund, archbiſhop of Can- || © any marks of his affection : that ſince his ac- | 


county buy, determined to interpoſe, and, if poſſible, || © ceſſion to the throne very large ſums had been 


tant andlimove rhe grievances of the people. He accord- ce exacted from his ſubjects, which were wholly 
je crovnlely, attended by his ſuffragans, went to the pa- || © Javiſhed on foreign favourites, to the great im- 
1eral dil Ke, and demanded an audience of the king; “ poveriſhment of the ſtate, and diſgrace of his 
rhe wee lich being granted, he deſcribed, in the moſt || © own character.“ In anſwer to this reply, Henry 
; of chalitictic manner, the dreadful effects of thoſe ru- pleaded the expences of his late marriage, which, 
o be thus meaſures which he had purſued at the inſti- he faid, had principally exhauſted his treaſury ; and 
„ on tain of his miniſters. Having ſaid thus, he for- || then promiſed, upon his honour, that if they would 
ing, an a accuſed the biſhop of Wincheſter, as the || grant him only a thirtieth part of their moveables, 
inguilh«<M'vor of thoſe pernicious cofincils, which had || he would never again injure or oppreſs any baron 


ud a ſpirit of diſcontent throughout the na- || in his kingdom. 


conduc; and, after giving a long detail of the griev- || From theſe aſſurances, together with Henry's 
reaſe ind es of the people, inſiſted that the king ſhould || farther promiſe of obſerving inviolate the articles 
led. Bußzgvove from his councils a miniſter ſo odious to || of the Great Chartęr, the parliament were induced 
bility Wa. N ſubjects ; adding, that if ſo. reaſonable a re- to comply with his demand. But they ordered 
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leſt was refuſed, he would excommunicate both || the money ariſing from the tax to be depoſited in 
n, and all who oppoſed ſo neceſſary a reforma- || certain abbies, churches and caſtles, as a fund 
M, This ſpirited remonſtrance, and the threat || adapted to the neceſſities of the ſtate; and annexed. | 
wt cloſe of it, produced the deſired effect; |{ to the grant for levying it the following condition: | = 
OP of Wincheſter being immediately re- || That the king ſhould no longer hearken to the 

00 from all his employments, and the inſolent “ ſuggeſtions of foreigners, who had already op- 
ns baniſhed the kingdom. * preſſed and impoveriſhed the nation, but be go- 
0 1225. The remonſtrance of the arch- || “ verned, for the future, by his own natural-born 
3 Canterbury had, to all appearance, con- || * ſubjects.” | | ; 

Wh 1 of his error in preferring foreigners But the faithleſs Henry no ſooner obtained the, | 
8 of ngliſh ſubjects. But this conviction j| ſupply requeſted, than he immediately returned to | 
| ort duration. Henry ſoon after mar- his former meaſures, by ſhewing as much fondneſs | 
18 daughter of the count of Provence, || for foreigners as ever; and, to ſecure himſelf a 

Say threw himſelf into the arms of fo- party ſufficient to oppoſe the power of his barons, 
"> William de Savoy, biſhop of Valence, made application to the pope for a legate to be ſent 

| into. 


ing him to come into the kingdom without any | 
apparent neceſſity, and without the knowledge of 


peror Frederic II. then at open war with the court 


the inſolence of his vaſſal, and ordered the legate 


prince had married the princeſs Iſabella, ſiſter 
to Henry. | 
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curely violate his recent engagements, which ne- 
ceſſity had compelled him to enter into with his 
people. | 1 
A. D. 1238. The arrival of the legate greatly 
alarmed the Engliſh, and the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury warmly expoſtulated with Henry for ſuffer- 


the parliament and clergy. But Henry knowing 
the authority of the pope to be ſuperior to that 
of the archbiſhop, paid no regard to his remon- 
ſtrances. He ſeized the monies that had been de- 
olited in the churches and convents by the parlia- 
ment for the ſtate, and ſquandered it, with the 
utmoſt profuſion, on ſtrangers and favourites. 
His brother the earl of Cornwall, at the head of 
the nobility, upbraided him for his ſhameful breach 
of faith and honour; but this had no more effect 
than the remonſtrances of the archbiſhop. Henry 
treated them with contempt, and ſeemed deter- | 
mined, in ſpite of every oppoſition, to continue his 
illegal and unjuſtifiable proceedings. 

A. D. 1239. But though Henry relied entirely 
on the power of the pope for ſupport againſt the 
reſentment of his barons and clergy, the incon- 
ſiſtence of his conduct was ſo amazing, that he 
ſent a body of troops to the aſſiſtance of the em- 


of Rome. Gregory IX. who then filled the pa- 
al chair, was highly offended at what he termed 


to make the moſt ſevere remonſtrances. The puſil- 
lanimous monarch was alarmed, and, to avert the 
cenſure of the vatican, ſuffered the ſentence of 
excommunication againſt Frederic to be publiſhed 
in all the churches of England; though that 


A. D. 1240. This year Edmund, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, finding it impoſſible to obtain any 
redreſs from the king for the grievances of the 
people, left his ſee, and retired to Burgundy, where 
he ſoon after paid the debt of nature, and was in 
terred in the abbey of Pontigny. TY 

About this time alſo died, in a very advanced 
age, Llewellyn, prince of Wales, leaving his prin- 
cipality to his ſon David. | 

A. D. 1241. The great encouragement which 
Henry continued to give to foreigners induced 
Peter de Savoy, one of the queen's uncles, to 
pay a viſit to England. On his arrival he received 
the honour of knighthood, in Weſtminſter-abbey, 
and was ſoon after created earl of Richmond, 

But Peter, perceiving how diſguſting his prefer- 
ment was to the Engliſh nobility, behaved with 

great moderation, and took all poſſible care to a- 
void giving them offence. However, through his 
intereſt, his brother Boniface was raiſed to the ſee 
of Canterbury, which had continued vacant ever 
ſince the departure of the late archbiſhop. 

A. D. 1242. The weak, but yet cyrannical 

Henry, had now, from the ſtrange inconſiſtency 

of his conduct, entirely loſt the affections of his | 
ſubjects. The barons were juſtly incenſed againſt 
the rapacious foreigners who waſted the royal trea- 
ſure, governed the kingdom, and treated the laws 
of England with contempt. The parliament, 
therefore refuſed to grant their monarch any ſup- 
plies, upon Which the tyrannical king had recourſe 
to the moſt illegal methods for ſupplying his ne- 


HISTORY or ENGLAN D. 
into England, under whoſe protection he might ſe- 


reſts of the holy ſee required it., Theſe violen 


tute of military and civil talents. His army w: 
| defeated at Tillebourg ; after which he abandonet 


arrived one Martin, nuncio from the pope, uit 


ceſſities. He exacted loans, demanded benevo- 


/ 
\ 


1244. Boox yy 
the laws, becauſe the pope ſcrupled not to 


with the canons of the church whenever lent 


the inte. 


proceedings occaſioned univerſal murmy, , 
mong the people: the barons formed aſſociations 
and the judges were alarmed at the conduct gf f. 
king. © Alas! exclaimed one of them on 05 anc 
ce bench, in what a corrupt age do we live! Th had 
« civil court is vitiated in imitation of the eels pot 
« ſiaſtical, and the river is poiſoned from in p 
44 fountain.“ 1 | | 
A. D. 1243. Henry was now deſirous of . ab 


fiſting the count de la Marche, who had man de 
his mother Iſabella, againſt Lewis IX. of France WW © 
The count had given Henry the ſtrongeſt afl. 
rances of ſucceſs; telling him that all the old . 
nants of bis family in France would immediateh * 
join his ſtandard, together with the king of Am. 
gon, and the count of Thoulouſe. Pleaſed wit 
the proſpect of recovering his old dominions fn" 
the continent, and wreſting from Lewis the tett 
tories which Philip had taken from his fathe 
Henry ſummoned a parliament, in order to pro pula 
cure the ſupplics neceſſary for carrying his arms in 
to France. But he had the mortification to fin 
his requeſt denied, the parliament abſolutely n befor 
tuling to grant him any aſſiſtance for carrying off. P. 
the war. Henry, however, found means to nie 
the neceſſary ſums at exorbitant intereſt, and paſſ 
ed over to the continent at the head of a conſide 
rable body of troops. But he was equally deſt 
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er and returned with diſgrace to Eng 
and. 


A. D. 1244. In the beginning of this ye: 


orders to demand from the clergy a thouſan 
marks, in order to aſſiſt him in carrying on t 
war with the emperor in Germany. Martin wa 
inveſted with more ample powers than had bet 
given to any legate before, and his oppreſſion a 
inſolence exceeding every thing yet experience 
from the court of Rome. Theſe proceeding 
ſpread an univerſal alarm throughout the king 
dom; and the barons reſolved to lay before 
general council (then aſſembled at Lyons) 
intolerable oppreſſions of the holy ſee. | 
In the mean time Martin purſved ſuch arbif! 
and unjuſt methods to extort money from | 
clergy, that the whole nation was exaſperated | 
the higheſt degree, and it was reſolved, in 
aſſembly of the barons, that if he would not c. 
part the kingdom peaceably, he ſhould be cnt 
from it by force. In conſequence of this reſo Ppor 
tion, the barons aſſembled in arms, under prete® 
of holding a tournament; and choſe Fuls Fi 
Warren to carry their reſolutions to the nul 
They could not, indeed, have fixed upon *" 
proper perſon, Fulk himſelf having ſuffered 
verely by papal exactions. — 
Thus commiſſioned, Fulk immediately FM 
to the houſe of the nuncio, and being int Fu 
into his preſence, told him, with a ſtern 1 | 
lute air, that he muſt inſtantly preps 
departure from England. The nuncio, 2 1 bio 
cultomed to ſuch diſreſpectful addreſſes Þ 


« body of Engliſh knights now in are Wl 
ſwered Fulk, © who ordered me to tel 10 0 
« 1f either you yourſelf, or any wa 


lences, and uſurped the power of diſpenſing with | 


in i hree di 
e ers, remain in England more than 1 e 
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Cuar. III. | 5 
f you ſhall be cut to pieces. A 
s N but remember it * Engliſh 
Fo ab that delivers you this meſſage.” Mar- 
n . well acquainted with the character of 
ry Fn lim to contemn a menace ſo peremptorily 
- 1 He immediately complained to Henry, 
3 red his protection. But the king, who 


0 the . 25 ſome time beheld the exactions of the 
The val with concern, told him his robberies and 
ecck. 


had raiſed ſuch a ſpirit of reſentment 
e e of the kingdom, . he was hardly 
bl to protect himſelf againſt his own ſubjects, 
who were thoroughly incenſed againſt him for having 
countenanced his rapacious proceedings. 
'rance This reply convinced the nuncio of his dan- 
& aſh erous ſituation, and he determined to abandon 
old u. : kingdom where his life was in the utmoſt dan- 
date ger. He accordingly got a paſſport from Henry, 
r. 2nd embarked with all poſſible expedition for the 


wy continent; but it was thought neceſſary to ſend a 
10NS.0 
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tim from the reſentment of the juſtly incenſed po- 
vlace. | 5 

"During theſe tranſactions the Engliſh ambaſſa- 
dors arrived at Lyons, and laid their complaints 
before the council, where the pope himſelf preſided 
in perſon, They repreſented, that the benefices 
enjoyed by the Italian clergy in England amount- 
e to ſixty thouſand marks a year, a ſum that 
exceeded the annual revenue of the crown. They 
accuſed the pope of frequently cancelling his own 
ads, by clauſes of non ob/lante inſerted in his 


riphts of patrons, and all the liberties of the 
Engliſh church. They expatiated on the perpe- 
nal extortions of the nuncios and legates, and 


* » various other oppreſſions to which the Britiſh. 
2 ceegy had been ſo long expoſed. The pope was 

on u entounded at theſe allegations, and gave an eva- 
555 oW* anſwer. He feared the power of the council, 
bad bet and was willing to ſooth the Engliſh ambaſſadors. 


e accordingly promiſed them redreſs, and cauſed 


eſſon bulls to be iſſued out for that purpoſe. 


perience ; | g . ER 
occcdiglention was made in the council of the ſuperior 
che king 9" of ſovereignty, which the late king had 
before Enid to the holy fee. In conſequence of this, 
yons) ! de earl of Norfolk inſiſted, that neither that 
pince, nor any other, had the leaſt right, without 
\ arbitri tte conſent of his barons, to ſubject the kingdom 
from ee foreign ſervitude. This noble oppoſition 
perated | lad 2 powerful effect, the court of Rome not 
n ulſting afterwards on this unprofitable claim, 
11d not & ch the diſtance of the place, and the national 
be drive nant of the Engliſh, rendered impoſſible to 


Port, 


A. D. 1246, But the pontiff was far from diſ- 
charging the promiſes he had made to the Engliſh 
ambaſſadors; for ſome time after the council 
Lyons broke up, he renewed all his exac- 
mn This perfidious conduct exaſperated the 
dein; and a parliament was ſummoned at Lon- 
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Ay rep e in order to take into conſideration the moſt 
introduc * meaſures for removing the grievances of 
n and eg: keople. Accordingly, a ſtate of the hard- 
are for . , tuffered by the nation from papal tyranny 
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— daun up, and after being ſigned by the king, 


0 es 5 | 
ak to 1 and ſatisfaction demanded from the pon- 
hority © mba ut, inſtead of meeting with any redreſs, the 
arM>, * 4 


ors were treated with contempt; in con- 
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proper guard with him to the ſea- ſide, to protect 


bulls; a clauſe abſolutely deſtructive of all the 


bbs, and cemporal lords, ſent to the court of 


the k. ot which, on their return to England, | 
dem © immediately prohibited any farther pay- 
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| meaſure highly agrecable to his ſubje&s; but 


Henry, wanting firmneſs to ſupport it, ſoon re- 
lapſed into his former indolence, and ſuffered the 
pope to continue its extortions. f 

A. D. 1248. Henry now gave a freſh inſtance 
of his unhappy attachment and partiality to fo- 
reigners, by propoſing the marriages of ſome 
young ladies of Provence with ſeveral of his nobi- 
lity. This propoſition was made at a time when 
his finances would hardly defray the ordinary ex- 
pences of his houſhold, ſo that he was obliged to 
convoke a parliament, in order to obtain a ſupply, 
but the barons were ſo irritated at his perſevering in 
countenancing foreigners, that they peremptorily 
refuſed complying with his requeſt. 

No circumſtance worthy of notice occured from 


| this time till the year 1251, when Henry was a- 


larmed at the proceedings of Alexander II. king 
of Scotland, who, though a minor, had made de- 
predations on the Engliſh territories, He there- 
fore advanced into the north at the head of a nu- 
merous army ; but before he could proceed to 
hoſtilities, an embaſſy arrived with propoſals for 
an accommodation. Theſe propoſals were ac- 
cepted, and a match concluded between princets 
Margaret, eldeſt daughter to Henry, and the young 
king of Scotland. The next day the marriage cc- 
remony was performed at York in preſence of 
Henry, and the queen-mother of Scotland, attended 
by many of the principal nobility of both kingdoms. 
Alexander received a bond from Henry for five 
thouſand marks as a marriage portion, after which 
the two kings took a friendly leave of each other, 


| Henry returned to London, and Alexander to his 


own country. 

A. D. 1253. Pope Innocent IV. was one of 
the moſt implacable pontiffs that ever filled the 
papal chair. The inveterate hatred he conceived 
againſt Frederic, emperor of Germany, (with whom 
he had been ſome time at war, and who was now 
no more) did not ſubſide with the death of that 
monarch ; it devolved on his grandſon Conrade, 
the lawful heir of the crown of Sicily, but whoſe 
ſucceſſion was ſet aſide by the perfidious arts of his 
uncle Mainfroy. | | 
The pope was convinced his own forces were 
inſufficient to oppoſe Mainfroy, and therefore, in 
order to gratify his thirſt for revenge, as well 
as repleniſh his coffers, ſent a nuncio into England 
to offer the crown of Sicily to Richard earl of 
Cornwall. But that nobleman, though exceed- 
ing fond of power, had prudence ſufficient to per- 
ceive, that the ſole deſign of the court of Rome 
was nothing more than the acquiſition of a large 
ſum of money, and therefore declined the offer. 
But Henry had not the ſagacity of his brother: he 
accepted it for his ſecond fon Edmund, and 
gave the pope unlimited credit for expending 
the ſums neceſſary for the reduction of Sicily. 


Edmund was accordingly treated with the ho- 


nours of royalty; and no means of extortion or 
oppreſſion omitted by the pope, in conjunction with 
Henry, to obtain money trom the Engliſh, under 
pretence of eſtabliſhing prince Edmund on the 
throne of Sicily, | : 

The papal army began the war with ſome ſuc- 
ceſs ; but Mainfroy, determining to rilque his fate 


on the event of one deciſive action, boldly ad- 


vanced againſt the Roman forces. In conſequence 
of this a deſperate battle enſued, which was ſup- 
ported, for ſome time, with great obſtinacy on 
both ſides, till at length the pope's army was to- 
tally defeated, and himſelf threatened with being 


| 2 . be- 
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beſieged in his capital. The haughty pontiff 
could not brook this reverſe of fortune: the vio- 
tence of his paſſion threw him into a fever, which, 
in a ſhort time, put a period to his exiſtence, 

He was ſucceeded in the papal chair by Alex- 
ander IV. who purſued the fame meaſures with his 
predeceſſor, and undertook to place Edmund on 
the Sicilian throne. | 
A. D. 1254. The weak but ambitious Henry 
had ſubjected himſelf to all the demands of the. 
pontiff in order to graſp this phantom of fove- 
reignty for his ſon Edmund: but he now found 
himſelf more embarraſſed than ever. The parlia- 
ment refuſed to grant the neceſſary ſupplies for 
carrying this ridiculous project into execution; and 


the whole weight fell upon the clergy. This was 


not, however, effected, without a noble ſtruggle 
from the eccleſiaſtics; for when Ruſtan, the pope's 
nuncio, aſſembled the prelates, and propoſed their 
ſigning obligatory notes proportioned to the bene- 
fices of cach individual, the biſhop 
declared he would ſooner loſe his head than ſub- 
mit to fo ſhameful an act of tyranny. He was 
ſcconded by the biſhop of Worceſter; and the 
whole aſſembly unanimouſly declared, that the 
clergy of England would not ſubmit to be en- 
ſlaved by the pope. The nuncio complained of 


this refuſal to Henry, who threatened the biſhop 


of London with his reſentment; but the prelate, 
far from being intimidated, replied, with a noble 
intrepidity, «That he knew the king and the pope 
« were his ſuperiors; but if they deprived him 
« of his mitre, he would ſupply its place with a 
ce helmet.” This generous ſtand in ſupport of 
the liberties of the Engliſh church, exaſperated 
the haughty Ruſtan; who finding it would be im- 
poſſible to prevail on them in a body, determined 
to wreak his vengeance on each in particular. 
He accordingly commenced proſecutions againſt 
individuals for pretended faults, and obliged them 
to make an atonement, by paying very conſider- 
able ſums. The prelates appealed to the pope ; 
and Alexander, dreading the conſequences of 
driving the Engliſh clergy to deſpair, ordered his 


nuncio to deſiſt from his proſecutions. 


A. D. 1255. Henry now determined to make 
another attempt for procuring a ſubſidy from his 
barons. He accordingly convened the parliament 
for that purpoſe, when the archbiſhop of Meſſina 
arrived with letters from the pope, preſſing the 
nobility in the moſt earneſt manner, to comply 
with the requeſt of their ſovereign. But all at- 
tempts were in vain; the parliament after mature 
deliberation, unanimouſly refuſed to great the ſub- 
ſidy. | 

In conſequence of this Ruſtan, the pope's nun- 
cio, declared, in an aſſembly of the prelates, that 
the demands of the pope upon Henry amounted 
to above one hundred and fifty thouſand marks; 
and that if the clergy ſtill refuſed to comply with 
his requeſt, he would immediately make a demand 
of the whole debt, and lay the kingdom under an 
interdict till it was paid. The barons knew if 
this threat was carried into execution, it would ex- 


poſe both church and ſtate to the moſt imminent | 


danger; in conſequence of which they aſſented to 
ſupply the exorbitant ſum demanded. 

During theſe tranſactions the conqueſt of Si— 
cily advanced ſo flowly that Henry finding it 
would be impoſſible to raiſe the ſums neceſſary to 
ſatisſy the demands of the pontiff, renounced all 


pretenſions to the crown of Sicily, and Mainſroy 


preſerved the royal dignity without any farther 
oppoſition. 


of London 


— 
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A. D. 1257. Though Richard, e 
wall, had wiſely rs. the offer =g 1 
pope, with regard to the crown of Sicily ' n 
far from being proof againſt ambition. He wv 
amaſſed immenſe riches by his frugality, and : h 
conſidered as the moſt wealthy prince in Eur hy k 
The German electors, deſirous of ſharing 1 
treaſures of this powerful Engliſhman, offered 
elect him king of the Romans. Pleaſed with he 
thoughts of this addition of dignity and ** 
Richard went over to Germany attended why 
number of the Engliſh nobilitv, and was 1 
9 crowned with great pomp at Alk la- Ch. 
pelle. | 
A. D. 1258. In the beginning of this year 
Henry ſummoned a parliament to meet at Lon. 
don, when Harlat (the new nuncio) produced: 
bull from the pope, enjoining the biſhops to pay 
the tenths granted to the king by his holineſ 
under pain of excommunication. The king * 
conded the demand of the nuncio, and preſſed th 
members to aſſiſt them with a ſupply. But the 
barons were far from granting his requeſt: the 
reproached him with his acts of rapine and il. 
juſtice, and with his hatred of the Engliſh nation, 
from whom, they ſaid, he ought to bluſh to r- 
quire any aid or ſubſidies, while he preferred 
ſtrangers, and made his native ſubjects groan un- 
der the moſt dreadful oppreſſions. Four of their 
brethren were deputed by the biſhops to make 
warm remonſtrances with regard to his conduct in 
general, and the uncanonical elections which had 
been made to vacant dignities in particular, 
Henry acknowledged their complaints were juſth 
founded: but the remonſtrances of the barons were 
not to be anſwered, and they inſiſted on a ratific- 
tion of the great charter. It was in vain for the 
king to make any oppoſition, His brother Rich. 
ard, whoſe power was very extenſive, was abſent 
in Germany, and the barons defied all the cenfures 
of the Vatican. Henry therefore ſubmitted u 
neceſſity, and the great charter was ratified, Hen!) 
ſwearing to obſerve inviolably every article contained 
in it. But no oaths were binding to Her): 
the ſame indolence, the ſame infatuation for foreigi- 
ers again returned, and the articles of the Chart! 
were violated whenever the intereſts of the cou 
o the ambition of his minions, rendered it nec. 
ary. | eg 
A. D. 1259. The barons were fo incenſed at 
the baſe and perfidious conduct of the king, dd 
they formed themſelves into an aſſociation: 409? 
parliament being called at Oxford, they came d 
the aſſembly, attended by their military tenelt“ 
properly armed, and headed by Simon de Mont 
tort, earl of Leiceſter, who had ſome time before 
married the king's ſiſter, and was made goes 
of Guienne. | 3 
The appearance of the barons with their * 
tary attendants greatly alarmed Henry, may. 
entering the aſſembly, aſked, with ſome £9 | 
whether he was their priſoner ? The ear} mi of- 
replied, he was not; but that it was the 4 king 
mined reſolution of the whole aſſembly to _ 200 
his foreign favourites from the kingdom, ? 
dreſs the grievances of the nation. The carl and 
that if he would agree to theſe reaſonable dec ; of 
and give authority for that purpoſe to P* 
character and capacity, they would grant co the 
plies neceſſary for giving weight and dign!t) 
crown, i : 
Henry now perceived it would be in 


| Oppoſe the power of the barons, an 


1259- 
ed to ſubmit to any regulations they ſhould 
ore 


CaaP. J. 


ik fit to propoſe. In conſequence of this the 

y the thin conſtituted a council of twenty-four, whom 

de wa barons veſted with an unlimited authority for re- 

- hal 1 the ſtate, and Simon Montfort was elected 
Was 0 O 


Henry took a ſolemn oath before the 
mbly that he would maintain and ſupport 
dinances they ſhould iſſue for that ſalu- 


\rg{1dent. 
whole alle 


| r 
th x ne The plan of government had been 
＋* eſte at a previous meeting of the principal 


irons; ſo that a ſet of regulations were immedi- 
ately produced the ſubſtance of which was to the 
following effect: | | 

1. That the king ſhould confirm the great char- 
ter, which he had fo often ſworn to oblerve, aud ſo 


often violated. i | 
2, The important office of chief juſticiary ſhould 


cog be beſtowed upon a perſon of talents and integrity, 
lin who ſhould adminiſter juſtice to the poor and the 
ing b. iich wichout favour or partiality. * 

Ned the 3. That the chancellor, treaſurer, judges, and 
But the WM other public miniſters, ſhould be annually choſen by 
ſt: they the council of twenty-four. 


4. That the cuſtody of the king's caſtles ſhould 
he committed to the care of that council, who 
ſhould entruſt them to ſuch perſons as were well 
affected to the ſtate. 


and in. 
Nation, 
| (0 fe- 
referred 


0an un- > Or 
of their MW focver, who ſhould oppoſe, directly or indirectly, 
o make WI vhat ſhould be decreed by the council of twenty- 


four, ſhould be puniſhed with death. 
6. That three ſeſſions of parliament ſhould be 


duct in 
1ch had 


rticular, regularly held every year, to enact ſuch laws as 
re juſt {WH ſhould from time to time, be found neceſſary for 
ons were the good of the people. 

ratific Theſe articles (diſtinguiſhed by the title of © The 
1 for the N tatutes or Proviſions of Oxford”) were unani- 
er Rich- moully approved of by the parliament, and con- 
s abſent i frmed by the king, who ſolemnly ſwore ſtrictly to 


cenſures 


obſerve, and cauſe them to be obſerved, to the 
itted t | 


utmoſt of his power. 


, Henry Having ſigned theſe articles, Henry made not 
-ontainsd i tte leaſt doubt but the parliament would grant him 
Henn: n large ſubſidy. He was, however, greatly miſ- 
foreig· N taken; for the conſideration of the ſupplies was 


e charter 
ne court, 


poltponed, and ſome of his principal foreign fa- 
vourites (who were conſidered as the chief authors 


ic necct· of the public calamities) were baniſhed the king- 
585 dom. Nor was this all: even the officers of 
cenſed ade houſhold were removed, and their places 
ing, that flled with perſons in the intereſt of the council. 
n: and At the ſame time they obliged every individual 
came wn the kingdom to take an oath to obey their 
- renants f wandates, telling them, it was © for the greater 
le Mon , glory of God, the honour of the church, the 
e befor , 'crvice of the king, and the advantage of the 
govemat Bl kingdom.“ 


Thus did the barons take into their own hands 


eir milde government of the nation; and the king ſoon 
who, 0B beceived he was no more than a mere cypher in 
emol be adminiſtration. The council, however, were 
1 marſh under diſagreeable apprehenſions from the great 
he dei credit and power of the king's brother, Richard 
to bail 105 of the Romans, whom they knew was now 
and if "out paying a viſit to England. They therefore 


, _- . 
arl ade \patched the biſhop of Worceſter to the conti- 


demi , 5 to inform him that he would not be per- 
perſon = ww to land in England unleſs he firſt promiſed 
04 | 5 dan oath 19 obſerve the Statutes of Oxford. 
ty © "ee at their inſolence, and exaſperated at the 

rain 0 e wolle "amen of his brother, Richard ſwore 
here" bote upon ki er take the oath they wanted to im- 


im; and that he would viſit England 


5. That any perſon, of what degree or order 


_ %. 


n III. 


and the liberties of the people. 
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when and as often as he pleaſed, without ſubmit- 
ting to give them any reaſons for his actions. But 
being ſoon after informed, that the barons had 
taken ſuch precautions, by marching troops to the 
ſea-coaſts, and fitting out a powerful fleet, that it 


would be impoſſible for him to land in England 


without their conſent, he thought it more prudent 
to ſubmit to the neceſſity of the times, than engage 
in a fruitleſs oppoſition, and therefore took the oath 
required; upon which the barons gave him per- 
miſſion to come to England, 

A. D. 1260. The barons continued to direct 
the affairs of government, for ſome time, with 
tolerable ſatisfaction to the people, till at length 
It was perceived that the meaſures they took were 
more calculated to promote their own intereſt than 
that of the ſtate. In conſequence of this a gent - 


ral murmur took place, and the knights of the 


ſhire implored the aſſiſtance of prince Edward to 
undertake the defence of the rights of the crown, 
The prince ac- 
cordingly ſent a meſſenger to the barons, inſiſting 
on their finiſhing, without delay, the reformation 
they had undertaken ; otherwiſe he ſhould think 
himſelf obliged to exert all his power to procure. 
redreſs for an injured people. mY 

T he barons were alarmed at this ſpirited remon- 
ſtrance, and a new code of laws was publiſhed : 
but it ſoon appeared that the whole was nothing 
more than the common laws of England, with 


|] ſome trifling alterations. So glaring an impoſition 


exaſperated the people; and the animoſities which 
now broke out between the barons themſelves, 
gave them hopes that the tyranny of the nobles 
would ſoon have an end. The earls of Leiceſter 
and Glouceſter, the two moſt powerful barons in 


the whole confederacy, became profeſſed enemies 


to each other. Theſe diviſions greatly weakened 
the ſtrengh of the barons; and Leiceſter retired 
into France, under pretence of being no longer 
able to act with ſuch an adminiſtration. 3 

Leiceſter, however, had views little ſuſpected 
by the barons at the time of his relinquiſhing the 
adminiſtration. He was in hopes of increaſing the 
power of his party by gaining over the French 
monarch to his intereſt. But in this he was greatiy 
miſtaken, The throne of France was then filled 
by Lewis IX. (generally called St. Lewis) a prince 
who delighted not in the diſtreſſes of other nations; 
but was deſirous of healing, rather than increaſing 
the wounds which the Engliſh conſtitution had re- 


ceived. He was endowed with all the piety of an 


anchorite as well as the virtues of a king. His 
liberality was not in the leaſt inconſiſtent with the 
wiſeſt economy. He knew how to reconcile a 
profound policy with an exact juſtice. 
prudent and firm in council, intrepid but cool in 
war, and as compaſſionate as if he had always been 
unhappy. From a prince of this character Eng- 


land had nothing to fear; he deſired not to uſurp 


the territories of his neighbours, and was ſo far 
from taking advantage of the troubles of Eng- 
land, that he laboured to eſtabliſh peace and har- 
mony among the contending parties, whoſe divi- 
ſions threatened the kingdom with deſtruction. He 


even entertained a doubt with regard to the juſtice 


of the ſentence paſſed againſt John in the court of 
peers in France; and had formed a delign of re- 
ſtoring. to Henry all the provinces that had been 
wreſted from his father, 


A. D. 1261, The quarrel between two ſuch 


powerful noblemen as the earls of Leiceſter and 


Glouceſter gave Henry great hopes that his mis- 
f fortunes 


He was 


reignty. 


Ms. 


fortunes were drawing to a cloſe; and, perceiving 
that the diſpoſitions of his people had taken a turn 


io his favour, he determined to make one effort 
for recoyering his authority. To effect this he ap- 


plied to the pope, requeſting that he might be 
abſolved from the oath he had taken with regard to 
the Oxford Proviſions. The pope readily com- 
plied with his requeſt, in conſequence. of which 


Henry determined to declare publickly the reſolu- 


tions he had formed, and for that purpoſe ſum- 
moned a parliament to be held at London. 


The aſſembly being met, Henry boldly told 


them, © That as they had not, on their parts, 
performed their promiſes, with regard to paying 
his debts, and augmenting his revenues, when he 
ſigned the Proviſions of Oxford, he did not think 
himſelf obliged to keep the oath he had taken on 
that occaſion: that he was determined no longer 
to remain in the hands of a faction, who had treat- 
ed him more like a ſtave than their king; but he 
would immediately free himſelf from ſuch inglo- 


rious fetters, and aſſert the dignity of his own pre- 


rogative.“ | 
After having made this bold and unexpected de- 


claration, the king, without giving the members 


time to make any reply, immediately quitted the 
aſſembly, repaired to the tower, and ſeized all the 
money in the mint. He likewiſe publiſhed a pro- 
clamation for removing the ſheriffs and other offi- 
cers appointed by the council of twenty-four, and 
acted with ſuch vigour as ſeemed to be the effect of 


a fixed reſolution to ſupport his own independence. 


He informed his ſubjects, that he had reſumed the 
reins of government, and would inviolably obſerve 
the two charters, notwithſtanding any reports to the 
contrary. He then nominated a chancellor, chief 
Juſticiary, and officers of his houſehold, in the 
room of thoſe who had been appointed by the 
council. HED 
A. D. 1262. The reſolute conduct of the kin 

irritated the barons, who having raiſed a conſide- 
rable army, under the command of the ear] of Lei- 
ceſter, determined to purſue their claims to the 
government by force of arms. In conſequence of 


this, prince Edward, who had hitherto ſcrupled to 


break the oath he had taken to ſubmit to the coun- 
ci}, reſolved to undertake the cauſe of his father, 
and, if poſſible, again eſtabliſh him in the ſove- 
He was ſoon at the head of a powerful 
army, and joined by ſeveral of the barons, who 


chought they could not, as true Engliſhmen, con- 


tinue any longer with Leiceſter and his party. 


The two armies were in ſight of each other, and 


a deciſive battle was ſoon expected, when ſeveral 
of the moſt prudent perſons interpoſed their good 
offices to prevent the effuſion of human blood. 
But it ſoon appeared that the claims of the con- 
ending parties were not to be adjuſted ; in con- 
ſequence of which it was agreed to refer the deciſion 
to St. Lewis, in whoſe wiſdom and equity both 
parties placed an equal confidence; and the re- 
ference was confirmed by the oaths of the king, the 
prince, and the barons. | 

In conſequence of this determination meſſen- 
gers were immediately diſpatched to the continent, 
and both parties waited with anxious expectations 
for their return. 
arbitrator, and having heard, with the utmoſt at- 
tention, the whole matter fairly debated, together 
with the allegations of both parties in an aſſembly 
of the fates at Amiens, delivered the following 
award: © That rhe ſtatutes of Oxford with all 


the proceedings that followed in conſequence of | Romans, ſhould be delivered as hoſtages king! 


7 


4 


Lewis accepted the office of 
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| a full reſolution of hazarding a deciſive engage. 
ment. The battle was begun by prince Edward 
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thoſe acts, ſhould be annulled: That the . 
ſhould enjoy all the rights and prerogatiyez wh 
were inveſted in the crown, before thoſe len q 
were enacted: That all the caſtles which the wu 
had ceded to the barons as a ſecurity for the . 
formance of his promiſe, ſhould be reſtored. ” 
that he ſhould enjoy the privilege of appel ö 
his great officers of ſtate and government, e * 
from foreigners or natives.“ The as, 
highly exaſperated at an award fo contrary tg ths 
they expected; the conſequence of which was, thy 
the negotiation was entirely broke off, and exc, 
party made preparations for deciding the conteſtb 
the ſword, , 
The royal army was divided into three bodies 
one of which was commanded by the King in ve 
ſon, the ſecond by Richard king of the Roman: 
and the third by prince Edward. The earl of 
Leiceſter, being reinforced by a body of fifteen 
thouſand Londoners, marched immediately t 
Lewes (where the royal army was encamped) vith 


who charged the van of the rebel army with ſuch 


impetuoſity, that the troops gave way, and a 3 
dreadful carnage enſued. He then fell upon the Napp! 
Londoners, routed them with great ſlaughter, and ho 
purſued them near four miles with the utmoſt fury, pre 


The abſence of the prince afforded Leiceſter an Notbe 
opportunity of changing the fortune of the day. Mcbut 
He attacked the ſecond body of the king's forces, iſ""*! 
cut the greateſt part to pieces, and took the king iſ" 
of the Romans priſoner. The third body, com- thou 


manded by Henry in perſon, made ſo noble a 


ſtand, that it was not broke till the evening; but T 
the king's horſe being killed under him, and him- WWF du 
ſelf ſlightly wounded, he retired to the priory of vie 
Lewes with part of his followers, while others *ook uke 
refuge in the caſtle. artfy 
When young Edward returned from purſuing Worn 
the Londoners, he was ſurprized to ſee the field of W'rin 
battle covered with dead bodies; and ſeveral of ful 
his principal followers were ſo intimidated, that Rick 
they fled, with ſeven hundred of their beſt troops brio 
to Pevenſey, and from thence paſſed over 10 A 
France. The prince, however, who was a firan- Pon. 
ger to fear, thought only of retrieving the misfor- Wt ic 
tune, and therefore immediately attacked the be- Wi 
rons; but night coming on prevented a freſh en. for 
gagement. Anxious for the fate of his father, te Hum 
prince ſought for him both about the town and Wi "nic 
caſtle without effect; but at length underſtood be WP 
was in the priory, which was then attacked b. Mo 
conſiderable body of the rebel army. The royal. * 
iſts, however, made a noble defence, and the earl * 
of Leiceſter's forces were at length obliged to 4 : 
bandon the enterprize. a 
Prince Edward, having till the advantage,“ Wii 
ſome excellent officers about his perſon, detent * 
ed to try the fortune of another battle. Leicel 5 8 

had loſt near half his army, and was therefore £ þ 
| firous of avoiding a freſh battle with a body of If * 
ſolute troops more experienced than his on. m In 
knew a defeat muſt be fatal, and that no 11 = 
could be expected ſhould he fall into the . to 
the enraged monarch. Under pretence, you en 
of preventing the farther effuſion of human t voy 
he ſent mediators next morning to the ps ter 
propoſe a ceſſation of arms, offering to r m ( 
demands to ſuch arbitrators as the king 0 -ince of 
prove; but, at the ſame time inſiſted, chat f * che for 
Edward, and young Henry, ſon to the KS, | ,, a 
a 


ateſt by 
bodies, 
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ned to ſtrike off the heads of the king of the Ro- 


note in his hands, 


earl, he drew up the following articles? 


| 


be. 1. 199 
he 0 | fo . | | : 
5 as abſolurely rejected by the king as inſo- 
" and unreaſonable 3 it concealed, under the 
*. of a deſire of peace; a treacherous deſign 
wa in bimfelf abſolure maſter of the-king- 


* 


dom. 
had recourſe to menaces, and threat- 
mans, together with thoſe of all the priſoners of 


if the prinee made any attack on 
his amy. Edward, knowing the natural reſolution 


if Leiceſter, and fearful he Might carry his threats 
t coming to an ac- 


into execution, was defirous ding t 
commodation, which being made known to the 


« 1, That prince Edward, and Henry, ſon to 


«mance of the conditions. This de- 


Thus diſappointed, the earl, fearful of another 


the king of the Romans, ſhould furrender ten- 
ſelves priſoners, as pledges in the place of king 


Henry, and Richard king of the Romans, _ 
2. That all other priſoners, on both ſides ſhould 
be releaſed ; and | | 


! 
| 


' 


3. That, in order to ſettle the terms of agreement, 


who ſhould name fix Frenchmen, namely, three 


prelates and three barons. 
chuſe one Engliſhman, who, in conjunction with 
with full powers to make what regulations they 


dom.“ 


which the king ſent orders for all the priſoners 


| Theſe fix to chuſe two breach of the convention made at Lewes; and 
others of their own countrymen; and theſe two to 


— — 


themſelves, were. to be inveſted by both parties 


— 


thought proper for the ſettlement of. the king- 


taken by his forces to be ſet at liberty. But the 
artful and ambitious earl never intended to per- 
form his part of the agreement. After ſending the 


prince and young Henry to Dover-Caſtle, he re- 


fuſed ſetting his priſoners at liberty, retained 
Richard in cuſtody, and ſhut up the king in the 
priory of Lewes, %%% 0 os 

A. D. 1263. Leiceſter now took the whole 
power of the government into his own hands. 
is diſpoſed of offices at his own pleaſure, and 
ad recourſe to every method he could project 
a raiſing money to ſtrengthen his parry. He 
N a parliament of his own partizans, in 
> aſſembly it was enacted, that every act of 
yal power ſhould be exerciſed by nine perſons, 


bo were to be choſen and removed by the ſupe- 


IO W 
6 authority of three others ; namely, himſelf, 
the earl of 


Cheſter, | | | 
4. — eſtabliſhment the ſceptre was, in reality 
a into Leiceſter's hands, as he had the entire 


Glouceſter, and the biſhop of Chi- 


efion of the biſhop of Chicheſter, and con- 


| 4 
OT commanded all the reſolutions of the 
a TE three. But it was not likely that ſuch 
lan o 


him; and Lewis himſelf, who beheld 
Rh nation, the perjuries of the earl, fa- 
tr was ala. enterprize. The ambitious Leiceſ- 
Queeg', ; med at receiving intelligence of the 
of uon tentions, and difpatched a number 


ro | | | 
forces sto guard the coaſt, and prevent her 
landing. 


ud fer fal The troops were embarked, 
Cntrary all for England, but the winds were ſo 
No 3 the ſea ſo tempeſtuous, that they 


—— 


—— 
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ſtoring tranquillity to the nation. 


1 abs. 26x 
were all diſperſed, and the whole deſigns of the 
query renavredavornve, et.. 

The Roman pontiff, who till favoured Henry; 
and. was highly 'exaſpetated at the behaviour of 


| the barons, ſent. cardinal Guido ro England as 
legate, with orders to pronounce the ſentence of 
| excommunicatioh againſt the earls of Leiceſter, 


Glouceſter and Norfolk, by name, and all others 
in general who joined in the oppreſſion and cap- 
tivity. of their ſovereigh. But Leiceſter took ef- 
fectual methods to prevent the conſequences of 
the papal 'cenſures. On the arrival of the legate, 
knowing his buſineſs; he threatened him with im- 
mediate death ſhould: he dare to pronounce the 
ſentence ; in conſequence of which the legate was 


| fo intimidated that he immediately quitted Eng- 


land, and returned to the continent. 


A. D. 1265. The conduct of the earl of Lei- 


ceſter was now become ſo tyrannical and arbitrary, 
that he Was generally deſpiſed by the people, and 
even the earl of Glouceſter, who had remonſtrated 


with him on the impropriety of his behaviour, 
but without effect, deſerted his cauſe. The no- 


; -Nt, || bles, who were till in the intereſt of Henry, p 
application ſhould be made to-the king of France, | 1 mmm P 


themſelves under the protection of Glouceſter, 
The people complained loudly. of the | ſhameful 


demanded that prince Edward and the other pri- 
ſoners, ſhould be ſet at liberty, in conformity to 
the articles of hat treat. 

The imperious and tyrannical Leiceſter now 
found it would be impoſſible to divert the gather- 


| 3-5 ing ſtorm, without having recourſe to ſome ar- 
Theſe articles were ſigned by Henry, prince 
Edward, and all the chiefs of both parties; after 


tifice to deceive the Engliſh. He accordingly or- 
dered a parliament to meet at London, but fixed 
that aſſembly on a more republican baſis than any 
that had ever been ſummoned ſince the foundation 


| of the Engliſh monarchy. Beſides many barons 


and eccleſiaſtics, who were not immediate tenants 
of the crown, he ordered the ſheriffs to return two 
knights from every ſhire, and the ſame number of 


| deputies from every borough. The meeting of 


this aſſembly, which happened on the twentieth of 
January (A. D. 1266) is generally eſteemed the 
epocha of the houſe of commons in England. It 
is, indeed, certain that this is the firſt time any 
mention is made of repreſentatives being ſent by 
the boroughs to parliament. OR WO] 

In this afſemibly, which was exceeding numer- 


| ous, the gallant prince Edward, who had lan- 
| guiſhed in - priſon ever ſince the fatal battle of 


Lewes, was declared free, and at full liberty, 
after ſtipulating to deliver up all the caſtles . 
poſſeſſed by the barons in the intereſt of the royal 
party, and neither to depart the kingdom during. 
three, years, nor introduce any foreign troops. 
But Leiceſter never intended to ſet the prince at 
liberty; he was ſtrictly guarded by the «milfarits 
of that nobleman, and continued only a prifoner at 
lag 5 

The barons now ſaw there were no hopes of re- 
The tyranny of 
Leiceſter was more dreaded than that of Henry 
had been formerly. The earl of Glouceſter per- 
ceived his own danger; for every thing that op- 
poſed the deſpotiſm of Leiceſter, was ſacrificed at 
the alcar of his ambition. Glouceſter, therefore, 
retired for {afery to his eſtates on the borders. of 
Wales; and Leiceſter followed him to Hereford, 
at the head of an army, carrying with him both 
the king and the prince. | | 

While the earl of Leiceſter was at Hereford, 


Glouceſter found means to open a negociation with 
8 8 | 


young 
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young Edward, and a plan was formed for the 
prince's eſcape. A horſe of extraordinary ſwift- 
neſs was procured by Glouceſter, and conveyed to 
Edward by means of a truſly ſervant, and Edward 
Mortimer, at the head of a {mall party, waited in 
a wood not far from Leiceſter's camp, in order to 
receive the prince, and convey him to a place of 
ſafety. Every thing being thus prepared, the prince 
pretended to take the air with ſome of Leiceſter's 
retinue, made matches between their horſes, and 
rode ſeveral of them himſelf; till at length, having 
{ſufficiently tired and blown their horſes, he mounted 
the; ſteed ſent him by Glouceſter, effected his 
eſcape, and fled to Mortuner. 


| The people were no ſooner informed of the 


prince's eſcape, then they flocked to his ſtandard 
from all parts, ſo that Edward ſoon found himſelf 
at the head of a powerful army. He 1mmediately 
rook the field, and in order to prevent Leiceſter 


from retreating back to the capital, broke down all 


the bridges on the Severn. 


Leiceſter being informed- of the proceedings of 


prince Edward, began to think himſelf in great 
danger, and therefore diſpatched an expreſs to his 
ſon, deſiring him to haſten from London with an 
army to his relief. But Edward was too vigilant, 
and two well informed of young Montfort's mo- 
tions to ſuffer him to join his father. Knowing 
he had advanced at the head of his forces to Ke- 


nilworth, the prince marched to meet him, and a 


{mart battle enſued, which terminated in favour of 
Edward, the greater part of the rebel army being 
cut to pieces, and the reſt obliged to fave them- 
{elves by a.precipitate flight. 
In the mean time the earl of Leiceſter, with his 
forces, took the opportunity of croſſing the Severn 
in boats; and being entirely ignorant of his ſon's 
misfortune, advanced to Eveſham, expecting every 
hour to be joined by the forces from London. 
After the defeat of young Montfort, the prince 
divided his army into three bodies, one. of which 
advanced along the. road to Kenilworth, carrying 
before them the banners that had been taken from 
young Montfort's army: while himſelf, at the head 
of the ſecond diviſion, made a circuit, in order to 


attack Leiceſter's army in another quarter. This 


ſtratagem for ſome time deceived Leiceſter; he 


took the firſt diviſion for his friends; but per- 


ceiving his miſtake, and obſerving the excellent 
diſpoſition of Edward's troops, exclaimed, © They 
have learned from me their military order.” The 


greater part of the army cf Leiceſter made but a 


teeble reſiſtance ; the Welch, who formed the van, 
unable to ſupport the furious attack of Edward, 
fled with the utmoſt precipitation, while Glouceſter 
at the head of another diviſion, charged the main 
body with equal fury. Leiceſter, however, main- 
tained the battle with amazing intrepidity, till his 
horſe being killed under him, he demanded quar- 
ter, which was refuſed, and he, with his ſon Henry, 
fell among the ſlain. The troops, finding them- 
ſclves deprived of their leaders, were to diſpirited, 
that they made no farther reſiſtance, but imme- 
diately threw down their arms, and ſubmitted to 
the conquerors. . 

After this victory the gallant prince Edward 
ealily ſubdued the remains of the rebel party; and 
the far greater part of the caſtles garriſoned by the 
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rebels readily ſubmitted, and opened their gates 


to the king. Adam Gourdon, a courageous baron, 
maintained himſelf for ſome time in the foreſt 
of Hampſhire, and committed depredations in 
that neighbourhood, Edward led a body of forces 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


againſt him, and attacked the camp of the rebk 


ruins of Carthage, with a deſign of reducing ti 


4x 4 th 
old and infirm, and the barons, not having . 
per perſon to controul them, oppreſſed tie 
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with the utmoſt fury. The valiant leaders 
and a ſingle combat enſued between them Ty 
victory was long doubtful ; but at laſt ende 1 
favour of Edward, Gourdon being vonne 
thrown from his horſe, and taken priſoner 1 
Edward knew how to eſtimate valour, even A l 
enemy: he procured his pardon, granted him 15 
friendſhip, and Gourdon ſerved him faithfully th 
remainder of his life. , 

A. D. 1268, The rebellion being now totally 
ſuppreſſed, and tranquillity reſtored to the king. 
dom, Henry ſummoned a parliament, at ahi 
was preſent the pope's legate, who informed ti 
aſſembly that the pontiff had reſolved to publif 
cruſade in every ſtate that profeſſed the Chriftin 
religion; and exhorting the Engliſh to ſuppor a 
enterprize calculated to promote the honour an! 
glory of the church. en nnd 

In conſequence of this declaration from th 
legate, Prince Edward, his brother Edmund, 28d 
their couſin Henry, received the croſs from th: 
hands of the legate ; and their examples were {yl 
lowed by the earls of Glouceſter, Warrenne and 
Pembroke, together with many others of the prin- 
cipal nobility in the kingdom. 

A. D. 1270. While prince Edward was mak- 
ing the neceſſary preparations for his expedition t 
the Holy Land, Lewis the French king (who ha 
alſo engaged in the cruſade, and ſtrongly {ili 
cited Edward to haften his departure from Enz: 
land) embarked his forces, and landed near tit 


city of Tunis. Edward reached the camp d 
Lewis, but had the misfortune to find that gren 
prince, a ſhort time before, had paid the debt d 
nature, from the intemperance of the climate, and 
the great fatigues he had undergone, He was ſuc- 
ceeded on the throne of France by Philip, {ur- 
named the Hardy, a prince who poſſeſſed gre 
merit, though much inferior to that of his father. 
But the death of Lewis did not intimidate El. 
ward, who continued his courſe to Paleſtine, when 
he ſignalized himſelf by the moſt aſtoniſhing #3 
of valour. He revived the honour of the Englil 
name in thoſe parts, and ſtruck the Saracens Vi 
ſuch terror, that they had recourſe to the int. 
mous deſign of taking him off by aſſaſſinatw 
The villain employed to execute this inhvm2 
deſign, was admitted ſeveral times into the prince“ 
preſence, under pretence of negociating à lic 
between Edward and the governor of Joppa. One 
day, finding the prince alone fitting on à cob 
unarmed, he approached him, and offering hum 
ſome letters, took the opportunity of drawing! 
concealed dagger, which he endeavoured to ſheal 
in the prince's breaſt; but Edward fortunateh 
warded off the blow. He received, indeed, 3 o 
ſiderable wound in the arm, but that migtortu'* 
did not prevent him from ſeizing the villaln, . 
having wieſted the dagger from his hand, plus 
it into his heart. The wound was however 6 
gerous, being made with a poiſoned . 
and the prince's life was in the moſt mor” 
danger; but by the great {kill and care of an 720 
I:{h ſurgeon, a cure was happily effected in à dt 
hort time. | _ 
A. D. 1271. The abſence of prince E. ho: 
was attended with thoſe pernicious conle9"""." 
which had been dreaded from the time of " 
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n people with impunity, and gave ſhelter to 
0 

zds Of IO | R 
3 on the eſtates df their neighbours. 
7 opulace of London likewiſe returned to theit 
Ihe P | "ab a 
is icentiouſneis; and Henry, unable to ſup- 
2 the weight of government, ſent a meſlenger ro 
7 fon requeſting his immediate return to aſſiſt 
I . : 
him in fwaying mer Tt | 
fall from his enfeebled hands. 3 

J. D. 1272. The cares and fears of Henry 
wore now Ffeatly increaſed by the death of his 


the debt of nature at Berkhamſtead on the ſecond 
of April. He was ſucceeded, as earl of Cornwall, 
by his fon Edmund, who married Margaret, ſiſter 
0 the earl of Glouceſter. ; EE, 
Soon after the death of Richard, the king ſom- 
moned a general council at Northampton, whither 
be went himſelf, though at that time in a very 
weak ſtare of health. The cauſe of this meeting 
was, to enquire into the particulars of a riot that 
}ad happened at Norwich, between the inhabitants 
of that city and the monks, in which the cathedral | 
with the monaſtery adjoining, was reduced to alhes., 


mat the citizens were the aggreſſors, in conle- 


ſeveral of the moſt active among 
ſentenced to be hanged. : 2X 

The king was ſo irritated at theſe violent and 
outrageous proceedings, that he determined to fre 
the ſentence which had been paſſed on the rioters 


put into execution. .He accordingly went from 


the rioters were 


Northampton to Norwich, and, after ſtaying twelve | 


days in that city, came to St. Edmundibury in 
lis way to London, where he was ſeized with a 
dforder that ſoon put an end to his life. His dil- 
temper increaſing daily, he was removed by eaſy 
ſournies to Weltminſter, when, finding his end 


and exacted from him an oath, that he would pre- 


moſt of his power, maintain the intereſt of his ſon 
Edward, He then ſent for ſome of the principal 
nobility,” of whom he took a ſolemn farewell, and 
bon after expired, on the 16th of November, in 
the 65th year of his age, and 57th of his reig , 

is remains were, by his own deſire, interred near 
the ſhrine of Edward the Confeſſor, in the abbey- 
church of Weſtminſter, where his tomb (with his 
latue in braſs) is ſtill to be ſeen. 3 85 

The character of this prince is fo fully diſ- 
played from the hiſtory of his life, that it is al- 
moſt needleſs to deſcend to particulars. His ge- 
mus was narrow, his temper capricious, his prin- 
ples arbitrary, and his meaſures oppreſſive; which 
gether with his attachment to foreigners, were 
the real cauſes of the troubles that diſturbed his 
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- zbbers, whom they employed to com- 


* 


J | 
that ſceptre which was ready to 


brother Richard, king of the Romans, who paid | 


Aſter a full inveſtigation of the affair, it appeared 


quence of which they were fined 3000 marks, and 


ſerve the peace of the kingdom, and, to the ut- 


III. 


reign, and proved deſtructive to the tranquillity of 
his ſubjects. He evinced two principles that are 
undeniable demonſtrations of meanneſs of, ſoul : 
the former was a moſt preſumptive arrogance in 
| proſperity, and the latter a moſt abje& deſpon- 
dence in adverſity. But with all theſe vices and 
foibles, he had ſome virtues : he was noted for his 
ptety and devotion, and his regular attendance on 
public worſhip. He was alſo an affectionate hul- 
band, and an indulgent parent. | 
Henry left iſſue two ſons, namely, Edward, who 
ſucceeded him, and Edmund earl of Lancaſter. 
He had alſo two daughters, Margaret queen of 
Scotland, and Beatrix, ducheſs of Britanny. Be- 
lides theſe he had five other children, all of whom 
died in their infancy. 
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Remarkable Occurrences during the reign of - 
| | Heary III. TN 0 
A. D. | | 
1219 On the 17th of May the king was crowned a ſecond 
time at Weſtminſter. = Eg Pe 
This year the bones of St. Thomas a Recket at Canter- 
bary were enſhrined with gold, ſet round with precious 
Ones. 6 
1220 The old abbey of St. Peter's Weſtminſter pulled down, 
and the preſent one begun to be erected, the king 
himſelf laying the firſt ſtone. | 
1225 A decree was this year made, by which the concubines 
of prieſts were denied chriſtian burial, and thoſe prieſts 
who kept concubines, if known, were to do penance. 
1226 In the month of February this year happened a dreadful 
tempelt of thunder, lightning and rain, which threw 
down ſeveral churches, and did other very conſiderable 
| damage. N 
1232 The Rolls Chapel in Chancery- lane, built for converted 
ews E | | 
1233 10 che beginning of this year there happened a violent 
''** earthquake in England, which did great damage, and 
was ſucceeded by a dearth. | | | 
1236 The method of conveying water into the city of London 
by the means of pipes firſt invented. — 
1242 This year happened a total eclipſe of the ſun. 


| ki.  -Aldermen firſt elected in London. 
approaching, he ſent for the earl of Glouceſter, | 


1246 Tiles for covering houſes firſt uſed in England. 
1248 On the 14th of February there happened a' dreadful 
earthquake, which threw down many houſes in dif- 
. . ferent parts, and did other conſiderable damage. 
1249 The town of Newcalile deſtroyed by fire, and ſeveral 
churches and houſes thrown down in Somerfetſhire by 
an earthquake. | 
1250 A ſmart ſhock of an earthquake felt at St. Alban's. 
1251 The citizens of London purchaſed for 500 marks the 
| Ban. of having their mayor ſworn in before the 
| arons of the exchequer. 5 
1253 Fine linen firſt made in England. „ 
1255 All perſoas who had fifteen pounds a year were obliged 
do be knighted, or pay a fine to be excuſed. | 
| Tapeſtry firit introduced in England by Eleanor, wife of 
prince bdward, a 
1265 Burgeſſes and knights of the ſhires 
„et, . | g 
1268 This year the two companies of Goldſmiths and Tay lors 
fought, and ſeveral were killed on both ſides. The 
ſheriffs appeaſed the Tumult, and thirteen of the moſt 
| mutinous were hanged, | es Es 
1269 Tha. dan of Edward the Confeſſor enſhrined with 
| gold. 


firſt ſummoned to par- 
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a 


E D WAR D. I, ſurnamed LonosHaxks, 


Acceſſion and coronation of Edward I He marches againſt the Welch, and makes a treaty of peace nil 
Llewellyn their prince. The Fews ſeverely puniſhed for adullerating the coin of the kingdom. I” 
ward again marches againſt the Welch, and totally reduces their country. Goes over to the continent, * 
on his return puniſhes the judges for having ated corruptly during his abſence. The Jes plundered 
their property, and baniſhed the kingdom. Death of Queen Eleanor, The ſucceſſion to the throne of Sure 

| land being diſputed, reference is made to Edward, who declares in favour of Balial, a_diſcenday , 


William... 


Baliol having a complaint exhibited againſt him by the earl of Fife, is obliged 10 "lead bj, 
« > © FLAY » L . N ; 0 "OE. : „ 

own cauſe at Weſtminſter, Edward marches againſt the Scots, and obtains a complete vicdor); 
which Baliol reſigns his crown to Edward, who ſends him priſoner to the Tower. Quarrel betwern ji 


upon 


king and clergy. Edward: goes over to the continent to recover Guienne, which had been 'taken from bin 
by Philip king of France. The two kings come to an accommodation, and Edward marries the fr g 
Philip. Jnfurreftion in Scotland. Battle of Falkirk, and reduction of the Scots. Robert Bruce claim 
the ſovereignty of Scotland, and is crawned king. Edward ſends a body of forces againſt him, under lle 
command of the earl of Pembroke, who obtains a complete victory, and Bruce is obliged to ſave bine 
by flight. The king marches with an army into Scotland,_ lakes lady Mary Bruce, fifier to the facit 
king ' priſoner, whom he orders to be ſhutl up in a wooden cage, and publicly expoſed on the walls 


. KRoxburgh-caſile. Bruce again takes up arms, and 
| Pembroke. * Death and character of Edward. 


A. D. N the death of Henry III. the crown 


I 272 of England devolved on his elder ſon 


Edward, who, at the time of his father's demiſe, 


was diſplaying his natural courage and military 


proweſs in the fields of Paleſtine. The abſence of 
Edward at fo critical a time might have been pro- 


ductive of diſagreeable conſequences had not the 


general eſteem due to his uncommon merits in 
ſome degree ſupplied the place of his preſence. 
Immediately after the deceaſe of Henry the coun- 


cil of ſtate proclaimed him king, and the nobility | 


and principal people of the kingdom ſwore tealty 
to his perſon and government. 55 
While Edward was in Paleſtine he obtained ſe- 
veral ſignal victories over the Saracens; but finding 
his forces too few in number to make a complete 
conqueſt over ſuch numerous armies, he liſtened 
to offers of peace made by the ſultan of Babylon, 
with whom he concluded a truce for ten years, ten 


months, and ten days. Having ſigned this treaty, 


he embarked his forces, and paſſed over to Sicily, 


where he received advice of the death of his fa- 
ther, and ſoon after that of his eldeſt fon, who died 
at Acre, in Paleſtine. Edward expreſſed much leſs 
ferict for the loſs of the latter than the former ; 
upon which the king of Sicily appearing aftoniſh- 
ed, he told bim, „the lols of a fon might be re- 
paired, but that of a father was irreparable.” 

A. D. 1273. After ſtaying a ſhort time at the 
Sicilian court, Edward took his leave and ſet out 
for England. In his way he paſſed through Cha- 
lons, where, he was invited, by the prince of 
that province to a tournament. Edward, who was 
ever ambitious of glory, and happy in having 
the opportunity of ſignalizing his courage and ad- 
dreſs in arms, readily accepted the invitation: but 


the honour he acquired excited envy, and what 


was intended only to give proof of military 
fill, had like to have been productive of the moſt 
fatal conſequences. The French knights, finding 
themielves foiled in every attempt, made a furious 


a 


— — — 
— 


* There were three kings of the ſame name before William 


the Conqueror; but it has been cuſtomary to count only from 


the conqueſt. This prince was ſurnamed Longthanks, which 


} 


4 


—— ———ꝛð— 


attack upon the Engliſh : but fortune ſtill favoured 


| iſh obtained the palm of victory. This, however 


it © The petty Battle of Chalons.“ 


_ 


liſh dominions. To effect this he repaired to tn 


| ro Guienne, and put an end to the troubles whic 


prevent the attendance of many of the biſhops 9 


1 


| Yon of his legs to the other parts of his body. 


defeats the Engliſh forces commanded by the ca g 


Edward: the French were repulſed, and the Eng- 


was not determined without a conſiderable effuſy 
of blood; from whence ſome hiſtorians have called 


As Edward was ſufficiently ſatisfied in his min 
that the peace of England was firmly eſtabliſhed, 
he reſolved, before his departure from the cont 


nent, to ſettle his affairs in that quarter in ſuc : 


manner as to prevent being diſturbed when de 
ſhould take upon him the government of his Eng 


court of France, and was received by Philip vit 
every mark of politeneſs and reſpect; after vic 
he did homage to that prince for the territories | 
poſſeſſed in France. From Paris Edward repaite 


had, for ſome time, diſturbed the peace of tha 


province. He continued much longer here tha 
| he intended, in compliance with the Earneſt re 


queſt of pope Gregory IX. who having umm 
ed a general council to meet at Lyons, Was 2ppie 
henſive that Edward's return to England migil 
that kingdom. | | . 

A. D. 1274. Edward having ſettled his afar 
on rhe continent, embarked for England, and 
landed at Dover on the 2d of Auguſt, from hene 
he proceeded to London, amidſt the pniverſal : 
clamations of the people. On the 19th ot „ 
ſame month he was crowned at Weſtwinkt 
Robert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the 3 
of Alexander III. king of Scotland, the duke 
Britany, and all the principal nobility of the be 
dom. PE | Ed 

Being thus fully eſtabliſhed on the throne, 
ward directed his attention to the purſuit ok 
meaſures which were moſt likely to produce F 
to himſelf as a king, and happinels "I 
le as ſubjects. He made the great J 


EY — — 


| | tl 
additional epithet he obtained from the remarkable pier 
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1275, | 
conduct, and obliged the barons to ob- 
h regard ta their vaſſals. The licen- 
the nobles had long been the ſource of 
ous calamities, both with reſpect to the crown | 
ao eople. Edward, therefore, took care to cur- 
12 power, and, without invading their real 
prrileges made them obedient to the laws of their | 
wr 1275. The kingdom had, for ſome 
1 been greatly infeſted with robbers, who de- 
fied the power of the civil magiſtrates. f 
medy this evil, Edward appointed commiſſioners 
to make regular circuits through different parts of | 
the kingdom, in order to take cognizance of | 
crimes, and puniſh offenders. But theſe itinerant 
diſpenſers of juſtice executed their commiſſion with | 
the moſt unjuſtifiable ſeverity, making no proper | 
diſtinction between the innocent and the guilty. 
This ſpread an univerſal terror among the peo- 
ple, which being made known to the king he im- 
mediately recalled the commiſſioners, chaſtiſed 
them for their conduct, and diſmiſſed them from 
heir employment. | 
A. D. 1276. The firſt military expedition in 
hich Edward engaged after his acceſſion ro the 


Caat. II. 


rule of his 
riouſneſs of 


ho had been cloſely connected with the Montfort 
family, and now refuſed to repair to the court, of | 
Edward, and do him homage. This ſo exaſperated 
Edward, that he determined, at all events, to reduce 
his haughty vaſſal to obedience. Llewellyn was 
o ſtranger to the great power and abilities of Ed- 
ward, and therefore thought it adviſeable, in order 


wich the remains of the Montfort family. He ac- 
ordingly demanded Eleanor, daughter to the late 
arlof Leiceſter (who was at the court of France) 
n marriage. Philip readily complied with his re- 
queſt, and Fileanor embarked for Wales, under the 
are of her brother Aumeri; but the veſſel being 
tken at ſea, the. betrothed princeſs was ſent to 
he court of Edward, where ſhe was detained as a 
priſoner of ſtate; and her brother committed to 
orfe- Caſtle. Deputies ſoon after arrived from 
lewellyn, offering to ranſom the princeſs, whom, 
e aſſerted to be detained againſt the law of na- 
ons. But Edward refuſed to ſet Eleanor at li— 


ic devaſtations that had been committed on the 
orders of England, and reſtore all the caſtles he 
al taken during the wars in the late reign. Llewel- 
'n refuſed the conditions, in conſequence of which 
th parties made prepara: ions for determining the 
pute by the ſword. | hy 
Early in the ſpring of the enſuing year Edward 
arched at the head of his army into Wales; and 
one perceiving it would be madneſs to meet 
nd ine ; ol the open field, retreated to his woods 
3 able mountains, in order to harraſs the 
3 Was en But Edward was not to be fur- 
1 * cut a capacious road for his forces 
=: cog prong of woods extending from the 
anti 3. e borders of Cheſhire to Caernar- 
dich ele by which means his forces penetrated 
iv A the heart of the country. Llew- 
505 ZI to Snowden, the uſual place of 
18. N 92 attacked by the Engliſn: but their 
ward ft. 3 were of very little conſequence. 
wine _ all the paſſes, and prevented any 
ns”; GM being carried to Llewellyn's army. 
don reduced the Welch prince to ſue for 


Peace N | 
2 and a treaty was concluded at Abercon- 


hrone was againſt Llewellyn, prince of Wales, | 


betty, unleſs Llewellyn would engage to make good | 


* 


0 ſtrengthen himſelf, to form a binding alliance 


LÞD7W ikd 1 


To re- [| 
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1279. 164 
ellyn ſhould pay fifty thouſand pounds ſterling, as a 
ſatisfaction for damages ;- that he ſhould quit for 
ever a track of land containing the whole country 
between Cheſter and the river Conway; and that 
he ſhould repair to the court of Edward and per- 
form his homage; 
proper to remit the payment of the fifty thouſand 


pounds, and brought Llewellyn with him to Lon- 
don, where he did homage and ſwore fealty in 


the preſence of a great number of the prelates and 
nobility of England. >The ceremony being over, 


Edward delivered up Eleanor, and the ceremony 
of the nuptials between that lady and the Welſh 
prince was celebrated with great- magnificence, in 


the preſence of Edward, and many of the principal 


nobility of the kingdom. 
A. D. 1278. This year there happened a ctrcums 


| ſtance which ſhewed the ſeverity of Edward's diſpo- 


1 


ſition, and at the ſame time diſplayed the common 
prejudices of the times. Among other diſorders 
that had, for ſome time, prevailed in the king- 
dom, no one was more univerſally complained. of 
than the adulteration of the coin, which had pru- 


| duced ſuch injurious effects, that foreign com- 


merce was almoſt ruined. The Jews were ſuſpect- 
ed of being the authors of this «deſtructive prac- 
tice, and little proof was neceſſary to convict them 
of the offence. Edward himſelf was ſtrongly pre- 
poſſeſſed againſt thoſe people, and, with an ill-judg- 
ed zeal: for chriſtianity (naturally augmented by an 
expedition to Paleſtine) determined to puniſh them 
with the utmoſt ſeverity. Accordingly, no leſs 
than 280 Jews were hanged in one . at Lon- 
don, beſides great numbers who ſuffered in dif- 

| a the kingdom. Many of the moſt 
wealthy were ruined by the confiſcation of their 
houſes and property ; and though Edward ordered 
one-half of the money which was raiſed in this 
cruel manner to be ſet apart for thoſe who would 
renounce their religion, very few accepted the 


gion which they conſidered as the ſource of thoſe 

barbarities that had been exerciſed on them by its 

profeſſors, | 1 
No material circumſtances occurred from this 


took place between Llewellyn, prince of Wales, 
and the king. The former ſtrictly obſerved the 
conditions made in the late treaty with the Eng- 
liſh monarch, but the officers of Edward had com- 
mitted ſo many acts of violence and oppreſſion on 
the Welch, that they applied to their prince for pro- 
tection. Llewellyn made repeated remonſtrances 
to Edward, but without effect. 


or periſh in the glorious attempt. 
David, brother to Llewellyn, had long ſerved 
the crown of England with the utmoſt fidelity: but 


countrymen, joined his brother, offering to head 


liberties of which they. had been ſo unjuſty de- 
prived by the tyrannical Engliſh. This offer was 


themſelves at the head of a conſiderable army ; the 
iſſue of which was that they made themſelves maſters 
of ſeveral ſtrong caſtles, and ſeverely retaliated that 
ſeverity on the Engliſh which had been to cruelly 
exerciſed on their countrymen. 

As ſoon as Edward was informed of theſe pro- 
ceedings he determined to march into Wales, at 


Y () * 1 
1 following conditions: That Llew- 
N 0. 1 : *. b 


the head of a powerful army, and lay the whole 
'$.-£ 5 coun- 


w 0 


Edward, however, thought 


offer: they could not think of embracing a reli- 


period till the year 1281, when freſh diſturbances 


In conſequence of 
this the Welſh, exaſperated at ſuch unjuſt treatment, 
determined either to obtain relief by force of arms, 


being juſtly exaſperated at the oppreſſions of his 


the army, and venture his life in defence of thoſe 


Joyfully accepted, and the two brothers ſoon found 
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166 1282. 


Engliſh when embarraſſed among the woods. But 


preventing the effuſion of human blood, exerted | 
all his intereſt to bring about an accommodation, 
and made ſeveral equitable propoſals at the requeſt 
of Llewellyn and his brother, for ſheathing the 
ſword of deſtruction, and preventing the horrid 
devaſtation that muſt enſue, if the bloody ſtand- 
ard of war ſhould be carried into the country of 
thoſe diſtreſſed and injured people. Bur all his 
labours were in vain. Edward was determined to 
put a final period to the government of Wales, 
and exterminate all the remains of its ancient inde- 
pendence. | | 

A. D. 1282. This reſolution being taken, Ed- 
ward, in the beginning of the ſpring, marched 
into Wales at the head of his forces, which he had 
no ſooner entered than Llewellyn and his. bro- | 
ther retired to their faſtneſſes in Snowden, where 
they waited for the opportunity of falling on the 


this ſcheme inſtead of anſwering their expecta- 
tions turned out to their diſadvantage ; for Ed- 
ward, who had learned experience from his former 
expedition, ſecured all the avenves through which 
it was poſſible for them to eſcape, and threw a 
bridge of boats over the river Menay, oppoſite to 
Bangor. Before the work was entirely compleated 
three hundred men at arms, under the command 
of lord Latimer and Lucas de Thany, a Gaſcon, 
paſſed the river to amuſe the enemy, while the 
main body of the army croſſed the bridge. The. 
Welch, who were well acquainted with the nature 
of the river, and knew the water would ſoon ſwell 
and cut off their retreat, did not for ſome time 
offer to moleſt the Engliſh in their paſſage ; but 
when about fifteen hundred were landed, they 
ruſhed down from the mountains with the moſt 
horrid ſhrieks, and fell upon the Engliſh with 
ſuch fury and reſolution, that they were imme- 
diately routed, and the greater part put to the ſword. 
Fluſhed with ſucceſs at this conqueſt, the Welch 
began to think themſelves invincible, more eſpe- 
cially as they had been told by their bards that the 
period was arrived for the accompliſhment of the 
prophecy of the great Merlin, who had foretold, 
that one of the race of Llewellyn ſhould ride 
through the ſtreets of London with a crown on his 
head. But this ridiculous notion (though . 
adapted to the ignorance and ſuperſtition of the 
times) proved deſtructive to the Welch. 
The Welch now divided themſelves into two 
bodies, one of which was to continue in Snowden, 
under the direction of David, while the other, 
under Llewellyn, was to march againſt the main 
body of the Engliſh. This reſolution being taken, 
the prince advanced into Radnorſhire; but being 
unexpectedly met by a detachment of the Engliſh, 
his army was totally defeated, and himſelf killed 
by the hand of one Adam de Frampton, who cut 
off his head, and carried it to Edward, then en- 
camped at Conway *. Thus fell the famous Llew- 
ellyn, a. prince deſcended from one of the moſt 
ancient royal families in Europe, and with him 
expired the ſmall remains of Welch indepen- 
dence. 

The Welch were no ſooner informed that their 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
} 
why — : 
1 
| 


. Edward immediately ſent the head of Llewellyn to Lon- 
don, where it was conveyed through the ſtreets upon the point | 
of a lance in a cart, crowned with a ſilver circle, in contempt 


of Merlin's prophecy. It was afterwards placed on a pillory 
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country waſte with fire and ſword. In the mean 
time the archbiſhop of Canterbury, deſirous of 


} 
i 


in Cheapſide, from whence it was conveyed to the 


erected for the purpoſe on the top of that fortreſs, 


| — | . 
| 


a | Al 
rince was dead than a general conſternatia 
| Failed throughout the ar, apes They 1 
farther efforts to ſupport the falling ſtate of * FY 
country, the greater part throwing down their ar k ans 
and ſubmitting themſelves to the Engliſh, Nur 464 
|:retired to the woods and faſtneſſes of the dr. eb 
'tains, where he continued ſome time in the as s fat 
eſt diſtreſs; but was at laſt ſeized by his own 8 * 
trymen in one of his retreats, and conveyed x : 4 
ſoner to Edward, who ordered him to be hn pet 
chains to Shrewſbury. The captivity of David - - 
an end to all oppoſition : the Welch nobility =. . 5 
diately delivered up their caſtles, and the why 1.1 
country ſubmitted to the conqueror. 1 
A. D. 1283. Edward now ſummoned a pat. 1 
ment to meet at Shrewſbury, in order to deter. «A 
mine the fate of the captive David. The iſſue of Gia 
this trial was, that the unfortunate prince, inſtead 6 l 
of being conſidered as the defender of the liber. of 
ties of his country, was condemned as a traitor ty ied, v 
be hanged and quartered ;- a ſentence which wx 1 E 
executed with many circumſtances of diſtinguiſhed und i 
cruelty. | | os | wet 
But the death of David was not the only a& a ;nſequ 
cruelty that took place at this time: the bards, Wir of 
Welch poets, were alſo. devoted to deſtruction. Amo 
Edward well knew that nothing had a more power. Nis par 
ful influence to keep alive the ideas of military Who ha 
valour, and ancient glory among the people than the My their 
traditional poetry of the bards, more eſpecially when ſh dep: 
aſſiſted by the power of muſic, and jollity of teſti- Wiſer on | 
vals. He therefore got together all the Welch ch (ur 
| poets, and, from a policy equally cruel and unjult, MW their 
ordered them all to be put to death. any w 
After taking theſe unjuſtifiable meaſures, Ed-WM pittan 
ward, in order farther to ſecure his new conquell, Wy the { 
built two caſtles, one at Aberconway, and another eng p. 
at Caernarvon; and having ſettled the civil g0-WMWhumar 
vernment of Wales, it was ever after annexed tre. 
the crown of England. h This 
A. D. 1284. In the beginning of this yeah the | 
queen Eleanor was delivered of a prince at Cate nd par 
| narvon (afterwards. Edward II.) on whom the kig e. 8 
immediately beſtowed the inveſtiture of that prin-WW-ncoln 
cipality ; and fince which time the principality ae king 
Wales has given title to the eldeſt ſons of the kingM'cr re: 
of England. z ered 
Having ſettled all affairs to his ſatisfaction 18: every 
Wales, Edward, about the middle of Decemv*"W-ondon 
went to Briſtol, where he kept his Chriſtmas, ade reps 
held a parliament. He ſtaid in that city till Wi ahi 
middle of February following, when he repair mer 
to London, from whence he had now been ablent uining 
near three years. 25 25 Jared 
A. D. 1285, Edward now directed his atten Wificien 
tion towards removing many abuſes which had became it 
practiſed 1n London during his abſence. Georg Soon 
Brockſley the then mayor, was turned out of H ent he 
office for having taken bribes from the babes doe! 
to connive at their ſelling bread ſhort of eig ances 
beſides which he took away the charter of the of 
and put in another mayor by his own authority. voatian 
the ſame time licence was given to merchant * bi 
ſtrangers to rent houſes and keep ſhops; ar r 
before they were only importers of goods, and! , an 
Red tebiog ot 2s brokers Mey li: 
Engliſh with whom they lodged, acted as deute 
: | ol 


ſell the goods for them. | A 00 


own 
Was rec 
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nce, 
Mereg 
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l f of 1 
London, crowned, by way of deriſion, with a wet 80 4 


and, by order of the king, fixed on the point of 


1286. 
It 145. Il. | © WE 
D. 1286. Theſe abuſes being removed, and 
* _ ly eſtabliſned throughot the king- 
- Ng anquilIity firmly | h 1 5 d 
heir A Edward paſſed over tot wks" Th 1 er 
rm: mediate a peace between Alphonſo, ing of Ar- 
avid i Philip the Fair, who had lately ſucceeded | 
wy 800 er, Philip the Hardy, in the crown of France. 
eat. 0 continued there near three years; and during 
Vun- greater part of the time was employed in this 
pf. ricate negociation, which was at laſt happily ter- 
nt in inated by the labours of the Engliſh monarch, 
i pu Whoſe power was dreaded, and whole abilities were 
nme. ered in moſt parts of Europe. Wet 
vhole J. D. 1290. While Edward was on the conti- 
nt great diſorders had taken place in England, 
alia. ing to the mal- practices of the judges. In con- 
leter. WW-cuence of this the king, on his return, determined 
ue examine very ſtrictly into their conduct, and, for 
iftead at purpoſe, ſummoned a parliament to meet at 
liber. WW ondon. Before this aſſembly the judges were 
or to ied, when only two (viz. John de Martingham 
b . Elias de Bokingham, both clergymen) were 
ine ond innocent. The proofs brought againſt the 
t were ſo clear that they made no defence, in 
at of orſequence of which they were all removed from 
ds, or Wir office and heavily fined. 3 | 
tion, among other acts paſſed during the fitting of 
ower- is parliament, was one for baniſhing all the Jews 
ulitary o had rendered themſelves odious to the nation 
an the y their uſury and extortion. They were ordered 
when WW depart the kingdom before the firſt of Novem- 
f feſti- er on pain of death, and all their wealth, except 
Welch en ſums as were neceſſary to defray the expence 
unjult, WW their voyage, confiſcated to the king's uſe. But 
any were not ſuffered to eſcape even with ſo ſmall 
„ Ed-bpittance of their fortune; ſome being murdered 
nquell, Wy the ſeamen in their paſſage ; while others, after 
mother {Wins plundered of what little they poſſeſſed, were 
i g0-WMWiumanly left deſtitute on ſome inhoſpitable 
ed do ore. 8 „„ 
This year Edward ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs 
is yeuß the death of his beloved queen Eleanor, the 
t Cer" partner in all his dangers and diſtreſs in Paleſ- 
ie king We. She paid the debt of nature at Holmſby, in 
t prin-o-ncolnthire, on the 29th of November, leaving 
ality ae king overwhelmed with the moſt poignant grief. 
e king ler remains were carried to Weſtminſter, and 
Fried in the abbey. with great funeral pomp ; and 
tion ag cvery place where her body reſted in the way to 
mbh anden (and where ſolemn dirges were ſung for 
as, ade repoſe of her ſoul) Edward cauſed grand croſſes, 
till we which her arms were engraven, to be erected to 
port memory. The moſt perfect of theſe now re- 
| DICH 


ning is that at Waltham, which though greatly 
Jured by time, is exceeding noble, and gives a 


ficient idea of the taſte of architecture at the 
Me it was erected, Se | 


; atten” 
ad bee 


Georg on after the death of Queen Eleanor, an 
of bent happened which attracted the attention of the 
bakers Pole kingdom, and was productive of circum- 
* aces that particularly diſtinguiſhed the remain- 


E of Edward's: reign. Alexander III. King of 
ard, had been unfortunately. killed by a fall 
"hae horſe in the year 1286, leaving no male 
2 Margaret, daughter to Eric. king of Nor- 
Th = grand-daughter to Alexander, was the 
* neal deſcendant. from the royal. family of 
| yy This princeſs, then an infant, and 
* : by the name of the Maid of Norway, 
Fan, gmzed ſucceſſor by the States of Scotland. 


WE! 0 
: d, who was great uncle to the Norwegian 
Tower "ct, now flattered himſelf that an opportunit 
of i freq f ed himſelf that an opp y 


a uniting the two kingdoms; and ac- 
e Propoſed a marriage between his ſon, 


— 
— 
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the prince of Wales, and the Maid of Norway. 
The friendſhip which had for ſome time prevailed 


between the two nations greatly facilitated this 
project, ſo favourable tothe grandeur and welfare of 


both kingdoms. The eſtates of Scotland were 
rm with the offers of Edward, and the mar- 

age articles were drawn up, agreed to, and rati- 
fied. In conſequence: of this the biſhop of Dur- 
ham was appointed queen's lieutenant in Scotland, 
and two of the Scottiſh commiſſioners (the earl of 


Warrenne and the dean of York) embarked for 


| Norway, to ſettle. every thing relative to the mar- 


riage; but in their return with the young prin- 
ceſs, they were unfortunatety overtaken. by a 
ſtorm, and driven into one of the Orkney Iſlands, 
where ſhe died in the month of October, A. D. 1290. 
Thus were all the hopes founded on this coalition 
ſuddenly deſtroyed, and Scotland involved in all 


thoſe calamities that conſequently attend a diſputed 
| ſucceſſion. | 


A. D. 1291. . The principal competitors. for the 
Scottiſh crown were Robert Bruce and John Baliol, 
both deſcended in the female line from the brother 


of that William who had been taken priſoner by 


Henry II. The Scots were, at this time, little 
qualified to diſcuſs the claims of theſe two com- 


petitors; in conſequence of which the Scottiſh par- 


liament reſolved to refer the diſpute to the king of 


England, who had already ſhewn himſelf an able 


and impartial arbitrator in ſeveral contentions be- 
tween different princes of Europe, and who was 


ſufficiently powerful to compel the unſucceſsful 


claimant to ſubmit to his deciſion. 

Edward was highly pleaſed at being appointed 
arbitrator to the diſpute between the two contend- 
ing. parties for the crown of Scotland, as it furniſh- 
ed him with an opportunity of attempting to effect 
a project he had long formed, namely, of eſtabliſh- 
ing a right of ſuperiority over that kingdom. He 
ſought with the utmoſt diligence for proofs. of his 
iftended claim to all the ancient hiſtories; but the 
only circumſtance that was ſubſtantial, and which 
had the leaſt appearance of plauſibility, was the 


| homage paid by William to Henry II. though 


Richard I. had renounced his homage. 

Furniſhed with this proof, Edward advanced to 
Norham, a town on the northern banks of the 
Tweed, at the head of a powerful army to give 


weight to the unexpected claim he intended to 


| 


make. On his arrival he 1nvited the parliament 
of Scotland, and the competitors for the _— to 
his camp; where the chief juſticiary told t 

ſembly, “ that the king had taken the greateſt pains 
« to collect proofs ſrom all the ancient records and 


cc chronicles, to determine this important truth, 


« namely, that the kings of Scotland had been 
i dependent upon the Engliſh monarchs from time 
« immemorial, and had accordingly done them 
« homage except when they had taken advantage 


« of the inteſtine commotions of the nation, or 


« the reign of ſome weak prince, to withdraw 
« their allegiance. The king was therefore .enti- 
ec tled to decide this diſpute, . not in virtue of the 
cc reference made to him, but in the quality of 
e liege lord of the kingdom.” 
The whole aſſembly were aſtoniſhed at this un- 
expected declaration; but it was in vain to make 
any reſiſtance. They therefore begged to have 


ſome time allowed them to give in their anſwer, as 


many of the prelates and nobility of Scotland were. 


abſent, whoſe advice was neceſſary in a point of 
ſuch importance. Edward conſented to indulge 


them with three weeks for this purpoſe ; and 1 * 
+ This 
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ſafe conducts for all the nobility of Scotland to [] don without taking leave, after which Edu a 
repair to Norham on the day appointed for giving in || ed all the eſtates he poſſeſſed in England I 
their anſwer. . No objection being made by the || A. D. 1295. The deſigns of Edward in 
barons to Edward's claim, the king addreſſed him- || ing Baliol with ſuch indignity, was to en Ihe. 
ſelf to the two competitors, requiring their ac- || in rebellion, that he might have a pretence of 1 
knowledgment of his ſuperiority. Bruce was the || ing an entire conqueſt of Scotland. Nor *s 
firſt to acknowledge it; while Baliol, afraid of giv- || long before an opportunity offered for — 
ing offence to the Scottiſh: nation, conſented with || phiſhing his wiſhes. Baliol, irritated at the & 
ſome reluctance, _ | 42 ment he had received from Edward, fe 1 
Edward, having thus far obtained his ends, de- cluded a treaty of alliance with Philip th 
manded that the principal caſtles in Scotland ſhould || king of France, which being made known to Ed 
wi be immediately put into his poſſeſſion; telling them || ward, he ſummoned Baliol to perform the du 0 
lf it would-be in vain for him to pronounce any de- || a vaſſal, and cited him to appear before the Bal 
1 termination between the contending parties for the || parliament. . But Baliol refuſed the citation I 
in crown, without having it in his power to enforce || having procured a diſpenſation from his oath 0 
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il it. This demand was complied with; and Ed- || fealty, he renounced his homage, and bid defiance i tticia 
Il ward, after naming commiſſioners to enquire into || to the Engliſh monarch, ._ | | pf the 
" the claims of the competitors, and promiſing to Exaſperated at the conduct of Baliol, Ea ese 
il make his deciſion the enſuing year, returned to immediately raiſed an army of 30,000 foot, Menyt 
bi England. 4000 horſe, at the head of whom he marched u de cr: 
I | A. D. 1292. The moſt celebrated lawyers and || the northward, in order to chaſtiſe the Scottiſh n. erſt of 
1 learned men in Europe were now conſulted on the || narch for his diſobedience and preſumption, TI th. 


1 2 important queſtion relative to the perſon who ſhould || Scots army was more numerous than the Engliſh 
ll - ſucceed to the Scottiſh throne. After long de- being compoſed of 40,000 infantry, and 500 hork; 
| bates and ſeveral adjournments, they unanimouſly || but they wanted both diſcipline and experience 
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gave their anſwer in favour of Baliol; in conſe- | and, what was ſtill of more conſequence, diſſention Fcotlal 
quence of which Edward pronounced him the pro- || prevailed among the leaders. From theſe alarming Mp" 3 - 
per claimant to the Scottiſh throne, and he was im- || appearances ſeveral of the Scottiſh nobility (among hom 
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mediately put in poſſeſſion. of that kingdom. All || whom were Robert Bruce and his ſon, the earls 
the Engliſh garriſons were withdrawn, and Baliol || Marche and Angus) prognoſticated the ruin d 
did homage and ſwore fealty to Edward at Nor- || their country, and made their ſubmiſſion to Ed- 
ham. After this Baliol ſet out to take poſſeſſion || ward. ; 1 

of his new dignity, and, in the middle of Decem The Engliſh army paſſed the Tweed at Cold. 
ber was crowned at Scone with the uſual formali- || ftream without oppoſition: ſoon after which ger. 
ties, and all the nobility of Scotland ſwore alle- wick was taken by aſſault, and about ſeven thou- 
giance to him. After the ceremony was over Baliol || ſand of the garriſon put to the ſword. The eu 
went to Newcaſtle upon Tyne, where he repeated || of Warrenne was then diſpatched at the head d 
his homage to Edward as ſuperior lord of his || 10,000 men, to beſiege the caſtle of Dunbar, de. 


kingdom. - || fended by the flower of the Scottiſh army. Br (ergy 
A. D. 1294. In this year an event happened || liol, knowing the importance of this fortrels, de. Jl cc 
which fully convinced the Scots of that ſtate 'of || termined to venture a battle for its relief; ant” 
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vaſſalage into which they had fallen by the policy || Warrenne, being informed of his intention, marc. 
and artifices of the Engliſh monarch. A burgher || ed to meet him. The Scots, being badly armed 
of Berwick, complaining of an injury he had re- and diſciplined, * could not ſupport the furious 
ceived from ſome Engliſh commiſſioners ſent into || charge of the Engliſh: they were, in a ſhort ume | 
Scotland, Edward ordered the cauſe to be tried in || routed with great ſlaughter, no leſs than 20,009 vol 
England by his judges. The council of Scotland, || being left dead on the field of battle. The next ud. 
conlidering this order as a breach of promiſe in Ed- || day the caſtle ſurrendered ro Edward, who tea 
ward, who had aſſured them that any offences com- joined his army, and purſued his conqueſts wil | 
mitted in their kingdom ſhould be cognizable only || out any farther oppoſition from Balio!'s forces os 
to their own courts, ſent a remonſtrance to the || The caſtles of Roxburgh, Edinburgh, and Stei- 1 
Engliſh monarch. But, inſtead of receiving that || ling ſubmitted after a feeble reſiſtance ; and all th 
ſatisfaction they expected, Edward told them, © the || ſouthern parts of the kingdom were ſoon ſubdued 
© cauſe ſhould be tried in England, as it did not || by the Engliſh. e | 
« belong to vaſſals to puniſh thoſe who repreſented The puſillanimous Baliol, finding himſelf vnn 
ce the perſon of their ſovereign.” ble to refiſt the great power of Edward, reſolvedt0 
This authoritative and peremptory anſwer was || make his ſubmiſſion. He accordingly appear” 
_ exceeding diſagreeable to the Scots; but they were || before the king at Brechin (a town about 40 - 
much more mortified at the indignity ſoon after || from Edinburgh) mounted on a very ſorry ſtecc 
ſhewn to their new king, who was obliged to appear holding a white rod in his left hand, and his ol 
perſonally before Edward, in his court at Weſt- in the right, the latter of which he preſented J 
minſter, to anſwer a complaint exhibited againſt || the moſt humiliating manner, to the Engliſh me 
him by the earl of Fife, for ſeizing certain eſtates || narch, The next day (July 10, A. D. 1296) | 
with which he had been inveſted by Edward's || ſubmiſſion was drawn up in form, as allo an inſt 
particular order. At this trial Baliol was obliged || ment by which he reſigned his kingdom te i 
to relinquiſh the ſeat of honour before filled ward, to be diſpoſed of according to h an 
by the kings of Scotland in the Engliſh courts, || fure ; and which inſtrument was not only 125 | 
and to plead his own cauſe at the bar as a com- || by himſelf, bur alſo the principal barons of 
mon defendant. This compulſive. ſubmiſſion was land. fre lr 
highly diſagrecable ro Baliol, who. notwithſtand- After making this mean ſubmiſſion, and oy 
ing the natural. ſupineneſs of his temper, deter- reſigning his crown into the hands of the 21 
mined, if poſſible, to ſhake off ſo ignominious a | ror, Baliol was ſent priſoner to the tower oF, 


dependence. He therefore leſt the court of Lon- don, and two years after ſubmitted to * : 
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0 France, where, without making any 
e recovery of his throne, he died in 
orivate ſtation. | 


AP. II. 
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N his acquiſition, ordered the ſtates to 
e 


aſſemble at Berwick, where the principal noblemen 
d governors of caſtles ſwore fealty to him, and 
+ [:yered up all their fortreſſes into his hands. The 
eat ſcal of Scotland was now broken, and ano- 
with the Engliſh arms, made in its ſtead, 
hich was delivered to the care of Walter de Ag- 
.ondeſham. At the ſame time the king appointed 
oeh de Creſſingham treaſurer, W. de Ormeſby 
oſticiary, and John, earl of Warrenne, guardian 
the Scottiſh realm: and that he might not leave 
hee vanquiſhed people the leaſt particle of the li- 
derty they had hitherto enjoyed, Edward ordered 


her, 


he crown and ſceptre of Scotland, with all the 


eſt of the regalia, to be carried to England; as 


o the famous marble ſtone, on which the kings 


Scotland had for many ages, been ſeated, when 
hey received inauguration.“ . 
Having adjuſted all affairs to his ſatisfaction in 

5cotland, Edward returned with his army to Lon- 


Jon ; and ſoon after ſummoned a parliament from 


whom he requeſted a ſupply for enabling him to 
reſt Guienne out of the hands of Philip of France, 
o had perfidiouſly made himſelf maſter of that 
province. The barons and burgeſſes very readily 


omplied with his requeſt, but he met with a ſtrong | 


poſition from the clergy. The archbiſhop of 
anteroury had procured a bull from pope Boni- 
ace VIII. (who had lately ſucceeded, Celeſtine in 
he papal chair) prohibiting the princes of Chriſ- 
endom, under- the penalty of excommunication, 
rom levying, without his conſent, any tax on the 
lergy; and reſtraining, under the ſame penalty, 
ul cccleſiaſtics from ſubmitting to ſuch impoſi- 
lons. MT p44 

Being unacquainted with the meaſures taken by 
ae archbiſhop, Edward was . aſtoniſhed at the 
leroy refuſing their aſſiſtance towards the ſupply, 
ut his aſtoniſhment was greatly increaſeg=on their 
wliſhing the pope's bull as a reaſon {@oheir con- 
duct. Edward, however, not chuſin to purſue 
ty and raſh meaſures, adjourned th Mliament 


0 the 14th of January, hoping that a lictle-reflec- | 


on would render the clergy more conformable 
o his demands. ; | 

A. D. 129, The parliament re-aſſembled on 
ic day appointed, and the archbiſhop of Canter- 
, vIth the moſt dignified eceleſiaſtics of the 
[ngdom, attended. Edward renewed his de- 
ng but Inſtead of his requeſt being complied 
ü the archbiſhop, in the name of the whole 
—5 told him, „“ That the clergy owed obedi- 
Tory to two ſovereigns, namely, their ſpiritual 
0 V eg, but their duty bound them to a 
e iCter attachment to the former than the 
N uren at this ſpecch, Edward told 
0 3 mart as they refuſed to aſſiſt the civil 
Toi N er unreaſonable for them to expect 
= . otection from the laws;“ and with this an- 

were diſmiſſed. | 


gp EEE 


' Þ Th 
the) 82 paid the higheſt veneration to this ſlone, which 
tnetefore _— the true palladium of their power. They, 
the iter Ee the lots of it as an indubitable proof of 
wich eee ot their monarchy, agreeable to a Latin 
: ben ou 1t, the tranſlation of which runs thus: 
y fate? . 3 | 
Uruhere ieceived, and Heav'n decrees in vain, 
N Y find this lone, the Scots ſhall reign. 


0. 10. 


3 > 


ſubdued Scotland, Edward, in or- 


— 
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Edward now reſolved ſeverely to puniſh the 


clergy for their refractorineſs and diſobedience, 


He accordingly iſſued out orders to all his judges, 
to receive no cauſe brought before them by any 
eccleſiaſtic ; but to hear and decide all cauſes in 
which they were defendants. He likewiſe locked 
up all their granarics and barns, and prohibited 
any rents being paid them by their tenants, 

Theſe proceedings greatly alarmed the - clergy 
in general, ſeveral of whom complied with the 
king's requeſt, and received the royal protection; 
but the archbiſhop of Canterbury grew more ob- 
ſtinate from perſecution. 
bull ro be publiſhed in all the churches of his dio- 
ceſe, and convened a ſynod of his ſuffragans ar 
St, Paul's cathedral. 
deſign, iſſued out a writ, prohibiting him, under 
pain of impriſonment, from denouncing any eccle- 


ſiaſtical cenſure either againſt himſclf, his miniſters, - 


or his ſubjects. | 


The violent proceedings of the King produced 
the moſt fatal conſequences to the clergy. Their 


houſes and convents might, indeed, have afforded 
them ſafe retreats, but they were in want of ſub- 


ſiſtence; and whenever they ventured abroad, were 


robbed and abuſed by every ruffian. The people, 
who had hitherto beheld them with a kind of reli- 
gious awe, now looked upon them with contempr. 
and laughed at their ſufferings, The archbiſhop 
himſelf was robbed of his equipage and furniture, 
and at laſt reduced to board himſelf wich a ſingle 
ſervant in the houſe of a poor clergyman. This 


| firuation was not to be endured: experience con- 


vinced them, that a deprivation of the advantages 


of citizens was the greateſt calamity ; and they ac- 


cordingly became ſolicitous to ſatisfy both the king 
and the ſtate. But in order to avoid an open diſ- 


obedience to the poſitive injunctions of* Boniface, 


inſtead of granting the king a fifth of their move- 


} ables, they agreed to depoſit an equivalent ſum of 


money in ſome church or convent: from whence 
he might draw it At his own diſcretion. Fs 
Thus was this violent conteſt between the king 
and his clergy happily terminated. . But the ſup- 
plies obtained were far from ſufficient to anſwer the 
deſigns formed by Edward of taking ample ven- 


geance of Philip for his perfidy; in conſequence 


of which (ſo bent was he to execute his delign) 


that he had recourſe to meaſures very oppreſſive to 


his people. He impoſed a tax of 40s. on every 
ſack of wool exported ; ſeized ' cattle and other 
commodities for the ſupply of his army; and re- 
vired the attendance of every proprietor. of land 


[| potſeſſed of twenty pounds a year, even though he 


was not a tenant of the crown. 


Theſe unjuſtifiable proceedings occaſioned a ge- 


neral murmur throughout the kingdom, and was 


injurious to the intended expedition of Edward. 


The forces he had raiſed were now aſſembled on 


the ſea coaſt ready for embarkation, under the 


command of Humphrey, earl of Hereford, the 
conſtable, and Roger Bigod, earl of Norfolk, the 


{ mareſchal of England. Theſe two noblemen (who 


had countenanced the complaints of the people) 
| | now 


This ſtone, which was incloſed in a wooden chair, had been 
placed at Scone by Kenneth II. as a monument of the victory 
which he obtained over the Pits near the monaſtery of that 
place, It was firſt brought out of Spain into Ireland by Simon 
Breccus ; from Ireland into Argyle, and from thence to Scone, 


from which place Edward cauſed it to be conveyed to Welt. | 


minſter, where it ſtill remains. 


U u 


He ordered the popc's 


But Edward, aware of his 
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now took the opportunity of ſhowing their reſent- 
ment at the arbitrary meaſures purſued by the 
king. They affirmed that their offices obliged 
them only to attend his perſon in the wars, and 
therefore refuſed to lead the army he had directed. 


A violent altercation enſued; and the king turn- | 


ing himſelf to the conſtable, exclaimed, © By 
God, Sir earl, you ſhall either go, or hang.” 
« By God, Sir king,” replied the conſtable, © I 
will neither go nor hang.” Having ſaid this he 
immediately left the army, together with the 
mareſchal, and about thirty others of the moſt prin- 


cCipal barons. 


The conduct of theſe noblemen convinced Ed- 
ward of the improper meaſures he had purſued for 
obtaining his ends; in conſequence of which he 


endeavoured, by purſuing conciliative methods, ro 
regain the affections of his 


people. He careſſed 
his nobility, reconciled himſelf to the clergy, and 


made a public apology for his conduct, which he 


told them had ariſen from the urgent neceſſities of 
the ſtate. : | | 
But the barons, in general, were far from being 


ſatisfied with this condeſcenſion in the king, who 


had no ſooner landed on the continent with his 
forces, than the conſtable and mareſchal ſent meſ- 
ſengers to him, inſiſting on an authentic confir- 
mation both of the Great Charter, and the Charter 
of Foreſts. Edward was very deſirous of putting 
it off till his return; but the parliament (which 
had been afſembled at London by his order) join- 
ing with the two earls, and the charters being ſent 
over, he confirmed them in the preſence of all the 
prelates and nobility that accompanied him in his 
expedition. LF 

A.D. 1298. The earl of Flanders had joined 
in league with Edward againſt Philip ; but he woe- 


Courtray and Ypres, and many more of the prin- 


cipal places in his dominions were threatened with 


the ſame fate. But the arrival of Edward, at the 
head of a powerful army, put a ſtop to the farther 
conqueſts of Philip. Inſtead of attempting to 
come to action, the two kings concluded a truce for 


two years; and agreed to ſubmit their differences 


to the arbitration of pope Boniface, The ſentence 
given by the pontiff was entirely in favour of Ed- 
ward and his ally, as he not only commanded a 


reſtitution of Guienne, bur alſo the places which 


had been taken from the earl of Flanders. Philip 

who had formed an alliance with Baliol previous 
ro his being defeated: by the Engliſh monarch) 
was deſirous of including him and the Scots in 
the treaty; but this was abſolutely refuſed by Ed- 
ward. At length the two monarchs adjuſted their 
differences by abandoning their reſpective allies, Ed- 
ward detaching himſelf from the earl of Flanders, 
and Philip from the Scots. The ſentence of Bo- 
niface was, however, regarded, and the treaty ce- 


mented by contracts of a double marriage; that of 


Edward himſelf with Magaret, the ſiſter of Philip; 


and that of the prince of Wales with Iſabella, the 


daughter of that monarch. | 

During theſe tranſactions on the continent the 
Scots made an attempt to recover their ancient 
liberties, to which they were induced by the ſevere 
treatinent of thoſe whom Edward had appointed 
to the government of that kingdom. Warrenne, 
earl of Surry (to whom the chief authority had 
becn delegated) was, indeed, a man of prudence, 
virtue, and abilities; but his ill ſtate of health 


obliged him to return to England. At his depar- 


fully experienced the power and reſentment of that 
monarch, who had already taken Lifte, St. Omer's, 
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| The earl of Surry continued his march, and d 


ture, the reins of government were in 


2 
William de Ormeſby, chief Juſticiary, ruſted t, 


and Cel, 


ſingham, the treaſurer. The former was Giftn ir 
guiſhed by the rigour and ſeverity of his tem i * 
and the latter by his avarice. Inſtead, thereſot . 4 
making uſe of moderate and lenient meaſures by E 
treated the Scots as a conquered people, and may * 
them feelingly ſenſible of the ſervitude into lid the! 
they were fallen. This exaſperated the Whole i * 
tion, and they determined either to ſpake o hy ſing 
yoke or periſh in the attempt. \ f 4 
The Scots were encouraged in their defign hy : » 
one William Wallace, a perſon of good fortune fi 
and deſcended from a noble family, who, ſeein * 
the diſtreſſes of his countrymen, engaged to 4 oh 
dertake the recovery of their liberty, or periſh i * 
the attempt. He was of a gigantic ſtature, u dL 
prodigious ſtrength, and was poſſeſſed both g El: 
courage and diſintereſted magnanimity. This her all | 
had retired to the woods to avoid the vengeang Wal 
of the government, and put himſelf at the heal e k 
of a ſmall body of men, who, like himſelf,” Ahe in 
fled from the tyranny of the Engliſh, With the e En 
partizans (who had equal courage with himſe ge di 
he planned his enterprizes with ſo much prudence having 
that he was always ſucceſsful, and the fame actes 
his exploits ſoon increaſed the number of his ie rc: 
lowers. ; 4 70015 to d 
Wallace now determined to make an attac orion. 
upon the governors, and accordingly advanced, Wt tak: 
the head of his followers, towards Scone, when Durha 
they then reſided. But Ormeſby and CreſſinghanWMhonou 
being informed of their deſigns, and dreading thi Du: 
conſequences, fled to England, and were tolloweWMreturnd 
by all the. princ ipal officers who had been appoint Mpunih 
as aſſiſtants in the government of Scotland. abſenc 
The departure of the Engliſh governors greatiſvious : 
elated the Scots, who immediately flew to arnlithough 
and repaired in prodigious numbers to the ſtandi ve gain 
of Wallace; and ſome of the principal bars p. 
(among whom was Sir William Douglas) opcnud or 
countenanced his party. | Wditio 
Theſe proceedings greatly alarmed the earl Wide rea. 
Surry, who, at the head of a conſiderable amm 
marched againſt the Scottiſh forces, and came ed gr 


with them at Irvine, before they were ſufficient 
formed. On the appearance of the Engliſh, "Win af 
Scottiſh nobility, thinking it would be in val! 
oppoſe them, made their ſubmiſſion, and obtaine 
a pardon. This, however, did not intimida 
Wallace, who retired with his forces, and 100 
poſt on a hill in the neighbourhood of Stirlin 


covered the enemy on the oppoſite bank oft 
Forth; but, at the ſame time, perceiving the dat 
ger of attacking them in this advantageous ly 
tion, eſpecially as the bridge over the Forth J 
ſo narrow as hardly to admit two men wy 
Sir Richard Lundy, a Scotſman of birth an 

mily, bur a firm adherent to the Engliſh, deſire 
party of five hundred horſe, and a PP Ar 
body of foot, might be put under his come, 
promiſing to paſs the river at a ford a fen d 
above, and to fall on the rear of the enem 4 
order to divert their attention while the . 

of the army paſſed the bridge. This ped 
fign was, however, rendered abortive bY . 4" | 
tience of Creſſingham, who being irritated 0 
perſonal and national animoſity againſt the * ; 
urged the general to attack them immecis ; 
claiming loudly againſt all delays, as exp*P*'® 


diſhonourable to the king. i 
The earl of Surry conſidering theſe reflec 
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\fures upon his own conduct, ordered the 

my to paſs the bridge immediately. But he 
id dearly for his raſhneſs. Wallace let as many 
how paſs as he was confident he could con- 
_ and then attacked them with ſuch fury, 
that they were all cut to pieces, or puſhed into 
the river, where they periſhed. Near five thouſand 
men fell in the action, and among the reſt Creſ- 
noham himſelf, who being found among the ſlain, 
the Scots flayed his dead body, and made ſad- 
des and girths of his ſkin. The remainder of the 
Engliſh army were ſo diſpirited at the deſtruction of 
their countrymen, whom they could not aſſiſt, that 
he earl of Surry thought it adviſeable not to 
make any farther attempts againſt the enemy ; and 
iccordingly returned, with the remains of his army, 
to London. | | 
Elated with this ſucceſs, the Scots flocked from 
all parts of the kingdom to join the ſtandard of 
Wallace, who was immediately declared regent of 
the kingdom, Baliol being then an exile in France. 
He immediately led his forces towards the borders 
of England, where he was ſure of finding ſubſiſtence, 
the diſorders of war, added to unfavourable ſeaſons, 
having occaſioned a famine in Scotland. The 
caſtles of Berwick and Roxburgh made but a fee- 
ble reſiſtance, and opened the Scots a free paſſage 
nto Northumberland. Wallace firſt led his vic- 
wrious troops againſt Carliſle ; but not being able 
u take that city, he ravaged the country as far as 
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„ bei Durham, and then returned loaded with ſpoils and 
inghanW honours. I 1 

Jing i During theſe tranſactions in the north Edward 
tollovefeturned from the continent, and determined to 
ppountepunuſh the Scots for their diſobedience during his 
l, i'bfence. But as a neceſſary and prudent ſtep pre- 
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nous to the carrying his deſign into execution, he 
liought it adviſeable, by conceſſions and promiſes, 
0 gain the general affections of his ſubjects. For 
lis purpoſe he aſſembled a parliament at York, 
ad ordered the two charters, together with the 
Witional ſtatutes in favour of public liberty, to 
read and publiſhed for the ſatisfaction of the 
anmon people. 
kth great formality ; and the biſhop of Carliſle ſo- 
ny denounced the ſentence of excommunica- 
P againſt all violators of theſe charters. 
ng lkewiſe returned to the citizens of London 
le privilege of chuſing their own chief magiſtrates, 


e earl ( 
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afficient! 
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and 5 i the reign of the late King. 

5 _ a *y - be Edward ſoon found the good ef- 
| | 0 C 2 3 | 
ak of ed cle popular proceedings. The people 


ed to his ſtandard from all quarters, and in a 
ort ume he foun 
Wundant] 


the dat 
ous {it 
Forth * 
1 a-breal 


th and 


nd himſelf at the head of an army 
— Ru ſufficient to repel the inſurgents, and 


them to ſubjection. On the other hand, 


8 union, which 
0 


ere was wanting among the Scots, and diviſions 
. 3 took place. The noblemen deſcended 
for the royal family of Scotland, inſtead of look- 
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reflec 


upon the patriotic virtues of Wallace with ad- 


7 and joining in the ſervice of their coun- 
. ew the moſt ungenerous reflections upon his 

a ger ns even charged him with having form- 
fax Gn of ſeizing the crown. Wallace ſaw 
ts, 0 ulequences that muſt attend theſe divi- 
wg only gncrouſly reſigned his authority, retain- 
led Z ct command of a body of men who re- 
ee ow any other leader. The liberty of 
Wn þ; 7, not a deſire of power, had called him 
t, and he willingly ſacrificed the 

© the former. | 
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This was accordingly performed | 


Fich had been taken from them in the latter part | 


alone can render an army pow- | 
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On the reſignation of Wallace, the command of 


the army was given to the ſteward of Scotland, and 


Cummin of Badenock, both eminent for their birth 
and fortune. Theſe two generals marched at the 
head of their forces to Falkirk, where they, deter- 
mined to wait the attack of the Engliſh. They 
drew up their army in three bodies, the front of 
which were compoſed of pikemen, and the inter- 
vals filled with archers. But, dreading the great 
ſuperiority of the Engliſh cavalry, they endea- 
voured to ſecure their front with palifadoes tied 
together with ropes. | | 

In the mean time Edward had marched, at the 
head of his forces, into the enemy's country, and 
coming within ſight of the Scottiſh army, de- 
rermined to finiſh the war by one deciſive action. 
He accordingly divided his army 1nto three bodies, 
conformable to that of the enemy, and led: them 
to the charge. The attack was begun by the Eng- 
liſh archers, who poured a dreadful ſhower of ar- 
rows upon the enemy. The Scottiſh bowmen, un- 
able to ſupport the fury of the Engliſh, were dri- 
ven from the field of battle with great ſlaughter. 
The Engliſh archers purſued their advantage; and 
pouring in their arrows among the pikemen, threw 
them into diſorder, which was improved by the 
cavalry, and a general rout enſued, attended with 
the moſt dreadful carnage. Some hiſtorians tell us 
that no leſs than fifty or ſixty thouſand periſhed, 
while others have reduced the number to twenty 
thouſand, But however this be, it 1s certain the 
Scots never ſuffered a greater loſs, nor ever expe- 
rienced a defeat more pregnant, with deſtructive 
conſequences. Wn 

The- only general among the Scots that Kept his 
troops together was Wallace, who retiriag behind 
the Carron, marched leiſurely along the banks of 
that ſinall river, which protected him from the 


enemy. Robert Bruce (who was with Edward) 


appeared on the oppoſite bank, and requeſted a 
ſhort conference. He began with reproaching Wal- 


i lace for taking up arms againſt Edward, one of the 


moſt powerful princes, and the beſt general of the 
age; at the ſame time inſinuating, that Wallace 
himſelf had formed a deſign of ſeizing the crown. 
Wallace warmly diſclaimed every ambitious inten- 
tion; declaring, that the miſeries of his country 
alone rouſed him to arms. Adding, that he had nei- 
ther any right to expect, nor any inclination to ſeize 
the ſcepter of Scotland. © To you,” added he 
« your country owes her afflictions. You left her 


overwhelmed with miſeries, and I undertook the 


cauſe you ſo baſely betrayed; a cauſe I mean to 


ſupport while I have ſtrength to weild a ſword ; 


nor ſhall I envy you a life of eaſe and pleaſure in 
the court of a foreign tyrant. You may, my lord, 
have, indeed, a uſt title to the crown, and might 
wear it with honor to yourſelf, and advantage to 
your country ; but you ſeem to prefer the chains of 
ſervitude to freedom, and the {miles of deſpotiſm to 
the calls of honour.” | 

Struck with the noble ſentiments of Wallace, 
Bruce repented having joined Edward. He ſaw 
his own conduct in a very different point of view, 
and determined to ſeize the firſt opportunity of 
joining thoſe patriotic chiefs, who had ſo nobly 
ſupported the cauſe of their country. Bruce now 
returned to the Engliſh army, which was ſoon after 
diſbanded; and Wallace at the head of the poor 
remains of his forces, retired into the northern 
parts of the kingdom. 

A. D. 1300. Unable to face the Engliſh, and 


ies 


of 


72 1303. 
of their country, the Scots implored in vain the 
protection of Philip, that monarch having, in. the 
late treaty with Edward, abandoned them to the 
tury of the conqueror. Thus diſappointed they 
made application to pope Boniface, which pro- 
duced a contention between his holineſs and Ed- 
ward, relative to the ſuperior right of ſovereignty 
over the Scottiſh dominions. This difpute laſted 
two years, and the claims of each were attended with 
equal abſurdities. At length Edward: ſummoned 
a parliament at Lincoln, in order to give a final an- 
ſwer to his holineſs. After ſome debates a letter 
was written to the pope, in the name of the barons 
of England, in which it was obſerved, that the 
right of ſovereignty over Scotland had always been 
annexed to the crown of England, and that Scot- 
land had never depended, with reſpect to tempo- 
rals, on the ſee of Rome: that the parliament 
would never ſuffer the king to put his right in liti— 
cation, or ſend ambaſſadors to Rome on that ſub- 


ject, though himſelf might be diſpoſed to pay fuch 


a compliment to his holineſs; and therefore they 
deſired he would deſiſt from all attempts to in- 
fringe on the prerogatives of the kingdom. This 
letter which was ſigned by no leſs than one hun- 
dred and five barons, had fuch an effect with the 
pope, that he not only relinquiſhed his claim, but 
even ordered the clergy of England to give a tenth 
of their revenues for three years to Edward for 
carrying on the Scottiſh war, on condition of his 
receiving a part of the money himlſclf, 

A. D. 1303. Thovgh the Scottiſh forces had 
met with ſo dreadful a defeat at the battle of Fal- 
kirk, yet they were far from being totally ſub- 
dued. The remains of that army were joined by 
freſh forces in the mountainous parts of the king- 


dom, and they again attacked the territories of the | 
Engliſh. An army of ten thouſand men was Jike- | 


wile formed under Cummin (appointed regent on 
the reſignation of Wallace) who advanced as far 
as Biggar, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 

In confequence of theſe proceedings, John de 
Segrave (whom Edward had left guardian of Scot- 


land) aſſembled all the Engliſh forces in that king- | 


dom to oppoſe the Scots; but perceiving it would 
be difficult to procure the neceſſary quantity of 
proviſions for their ſubſiſtence in a body, he ſe- 
parated them into three diviſtons : the firſt of 
which was commanded by himſelf in perſon, the 
ſ-cond by his brother, and the third by Sir Robert 
Neville. , Tt 2 | 

Cummin, knowing of this diſpoſition, deter- 
mined to take advantage of it, and advanced un- 
der covert of the night, to attack Segrave's divi- 


fion, which lay at Roſlin, about ſixteen miles from 
the Scottiſh camp. As ſoon as the dawn appeared, 


the Engliſh diſcovered Cummin's army marching 
to attack them, but it was too late to make the ne- 
ceſſary preparations againft them; the Scots fell 
on before they could form themſclves in order of 
battle, and obtained an eaſy victory: a few only 
eſcaped, by flying to their fecond diviſion, whom 
they informed at once of their misfortune, and the 
approach of the enemy. The brother of Segrave 
immediately drew up his men, led them on to re- 
venge the deaths of their countrymen, and a bloody 
battle enſued. The Scots, elared with ſuccels, 
charged with the urmolt fury; while the Engliſh, 
fired with reſentment, made a noble reſiſtance. 


— 


The battle continued for ſome time doubtful, but 


at laſt rerminated in favour of the Scots, and 
the Engliſh were obliged to retreat with conſidera- 


- - ble lots. 


— 
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Scots, already exhauſted with fatigue, 


. 


| deſired to retire while it was yet in their power 


, 


1 


— 


Buy this time the third diviſion, under the con. 
mand of Sir Robert Neville, appeared; ang Fa 
x And their 
ranks conſiderably thinned by the two former gc. 
tions, would willingly have declined the engige 
ment. They pleaded the exceſſive labours theyhag 
already undergone ; pointed to their wounds, and 


But Cummin, who knew a retreat was now in. 
poſſible, reminded them of the cauſe for which 
they were fighting, the tyranny of the Engliſh, the 
glory of their anceſtors, and the difgrace of fave. 


ry. His arguments prevailed, and having furniſh. _ 
ed the followers of his camp with the arms of the 5 ; 
vanquiſhed, they mounted the horſes they had ta. 141 
ken, ſtood the ſhock of a third engagement, and N 
with the utmoſt difficulty obtained the vidon, . Soul 
This event, however, was not wholly inglorious ty Th 
Neville: he reſcucd Segrave, who had been taken WM þ1iifhe 
priſoner in the firſt engagement, and retreated in WM fed 
excellent order. After this victory, the Scots made bilty 
themſelves maſters of Stirling caſtle, and appoint. Waile 
ed one Oliphant (an officer celebrated both tor iis foren. 
courage and military abilities} commander of tha: WW ror ſti 
for rtrels, | * N follow 
A. D. 1304. The ſucceſs of the Scots now ot Sco 
ſufficiently alarmed Edward, who determined {- Wl warq's 
verely to revenge the diſgrace of his forces, and in his 
for that purpoſe appointed Roxburgh as the place Wl from 0 
of rendezvous for his army. Every precaution vas WW der to 
taken to enſure the ſucceſs of this expedition, and exes of 
to prevent any want of proviſions, a numerous Wi ng cot 
fleet was fitted out with orders to fail along the Wi vayed 
coaſt, and attend the march of the army with pro- ad {er 
per ſupplies. e natural 
The Engliſh forces being aſſembled at Rox- ih Gn; 
burgh, Edward advanced into the heart of Scot-W x fo 
land, at the head of an army that would have en- the fur 
dered all oppoſition in the open field a mere ſpe- ed as 
cies of madneſs : ſo that the Scots had no other re- pullty a. 
ſource than to fly for ſafety to the woods and faf- nnd ther 
neſſes of their country. The only oppoſition Ed A. D 
ward met with was from two or three caſtles; dull a the 
all the reſt opened their gates on the firlt ſum i Walace 
mons. In this ſucceſsful manner he led his Brady di 
from one extremity of Scotland to the other: bia into the 
vigilance preſerved his troops from ſurpriſe, a 0 only 
his fleet ſupplied them with plenty of proviſions ¶¶ v 200 
Even the intrepid Wallace, though he followed the lake of 
Engliſh armies, found few opportunities for dil Nor wa 
playing his valour. The conduct of Edward fe neri: a 
dered all oppoſition abortive, and he ſoon made WM ora] far 
total ſubduction of the whole country. ; 0 obtain 
A. D. 1305. The conqueſt of Scotland beige, 
now compleatly obtained, Edward directed his Wer his 
tention towards ſettling the government ; bl“ ee able 
order to render the Scots more ſubmiſſive, , hatrous 
ferred on ſeveral of the nobility particular oy people) 
of his favour. Ten perſons, two from each „woe 
of biſhops, abbots, earls, and barons, and Os . Halo, tl 
the community of the gentry, were choſen ac * dnnn 
ties to the parliament ſummoned to meet a. L ie 


ration in a mas 


before d 
"We to 
Fom th e 


don, in order to ſettle the adminiſt <= 
ner at once both permanent and advantage, 
all parties. The conferences were accv" Jay! 
opened, and after a - conſultation of m_ -1 th 
the civil eſtabliſhment of Scotland was Ax ih 
following manner: eight juſtices to be 775 wo 
to regulate the affairs of government; af capd 

tives of both kingdoms rendered equally land 
of filling the poſts of power and tr pit in ardia0 
John, carl of Britany, was appointed _ oj 
that kingdom, and the offices of cha 


cellor, C 
n bella 


ear. 1h. 156. 


. jvdges, were filled partly by Engliſh 
und/ — It — agreed, IT hat 
ans {i Laws ſhould be aboliſhed ; and that 
1 arliament ſhovld be ſummoned on the guar- 
ans arrival in Scotland, in which the laws of 
x David ſhould. be revived, together with the 
mondments and 1 to them by ſuc- 
ceeding kings : that the gu rdian, with the con- 
f his council, ſhould have full power 
amendments as 
good of the 


currence o 1c 
o make ſuch alterations and 


ould ſeem. molt conſiſtent with the 
kingdom, and the 


n. ariſe, which required a more mature deliberation 
he o remove, the whole ſhould be properly ſtated, 


1 nnd ſent by the deputies from the ſtates of Scot- | 


nd 11nd to the Engliſh parliament, where the queſtion 
ty, {ould be finally determined.” | 

to The government of Scotland being thus eſta- 
cn WM bliſhed, and the parliament diſſolved, Edward iſ- 
ſued out a general pardon to all the Scottiſh no- 
bility, who had carried arms againſt him, the brave 
Wallace excepted, whom the king inſiſted ſhould 
ſurrender at diſcretion. This diſtinguiſhed war- 


followers, and ſtill cheriſhed the expiring ſparks 
of Scottiſh liberty. But the publication of Ed- 


in his little party, and he was obliged to wander 


vas der to keep himſelf concealed from the vigilant | 
and Wh eyes of his enemies. He continued this wander- 
er01s ng courſe of life fame time; but was at laſt be- 


myed by Sir John Monteith, his former friend, 
ad fent priſoner to London. Edward (whoſe 
natural bravery ſhould have induced him to che- 


Rot- rih fimilar qualities in an enemy) was ſo enraged 
Scot- n ſome violences committed by Wallace during 
Ten- the fury of the war, that he ordered him to be 
spe- tried as a rebel and traitor, and being found 
er fe- guilty and condemned, was carried to Tower-hill, 
bat nd there ſuffered death by decapitation. 

n Ed. A.D. 1 306. The Scots were greatly irritated 
boch the ſevere puniſhment inflicted on the brave 


rady diſguſted at the many innovations introduced 
No their country by the ſword of a conqueror, 


Ae ad only wanted a chief of determined reſolution, 
my vaſſiſt them in the execution of their deſign to 
, 1 ſake off the ſhackles of ſlave J dependence. 
) k 1 a 


2 ateſt 
cended from the 
ied, If poſſible, 


or was it long before a gt : 
Merit appeared. Robert Bruce; TE 
by tamily of Scotland, deter 
0 
Mfſed by his anceſtors. He well knew that 
ter his ſubmiſſion to Edward, he ſhould never 
; able to appear with any advantage, while the 
Wutrious Wallace then the idol of the common 
Ole) ſurvived; but the death of that chief 


1 
Olde [ 23 os 
1 c "Xp the only obſtacle to his ambition. John 
| — the competitor with Bruce's father for the 
l 


* crown, died alſo about the ſame time. 
* Nctdent united the two parties, which had 


2 divided Scotland, and greatly encouraged 


ding! wks attempt the deliverance of his country 
Y daft 3 of ſlavery. Bruce was now at the 
din n, the award, and opened his mind to Cum- 
point bn, an 1 in Scotland, who approved of his de- 
| che 0 day on 3 his aſſiſtance; but reflecting 
capa ad in the enterprize, he changed his opinion, 


Tha, Edward of Bruce's intentions, 
ever, ſuſpecting the diſcovery of Cum- 


r N 1 | 
Needed from envy, omitted to ſecure the 
17 

I. 


ny 


ſatery of the ſubject, withcut | 
ts onfulting the king; but if any difficulty ſhould |, 


ror ſtill continued in arms at the head of a few | 


ward's pardon cauſed a very conſiderable deſertion 


from one part of the country to another, in or- 


Wallace, and meditated revenge. They were al- | 


tain that ſovereignty, which had been ſo long 


The | 


— 
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perſon of Bruce, till, by concurring circumſtances, 
he ſhould be convinced of the truth of his aſſer- 
tions. | 3 
In the mean time the earl of Glouceſter knowing 
what had paſſed between Cummin and the king, 
thought it would be imprudent either to converſe 
with Bruce, or give him the neceſſary information 
he could wiſh in a letter; he therefore ſent him, by 
a ſervant, a pair of gilt ſpurs and a purſe of gold, 
which he pretended to have borrowed for him. 
Bruce readily perceived the meaning of this ænig- 
matical preſent, upon which he immediately quitted 
the court and effected his eſcape. 

Bruce repaired with all haſte to his native coun- 


try, and ſoon after his arrival preſented himſelf 
at a meeting of the Scottiſh nobles, whom he 


informed of his deſigns, and exhorted to join in 


| the noble attempt, to break the chains of ſervi- 


tude, and revenge the inſulted rights of their 
countrymen. The nobles liſtened to his remon- 
ſtrances, and declared their reſolution of ſecond- 
ing his patriotic deſigns, and aſſerting the un- 
doubted rights of the nation, againſt their com- 
mon oppreſſors. Cummin, who alone oppoſed 
this general determination, repreſented the attempt 
as pregnant with deſtruction; telling them it was 
madneſs in them to oppoſe the power of the Eng- 
lin, while that power was in the hands of a 
prince of ſuch uncommon vigour and abilities. He 
added, that nothing but the moſt rigorous puniſh- 
ments could be expected if they again broke their 
oaths of fealty, and ſhook off their allegiance to 
the victorious Edward. Bruce, who plainly fore- 
law the probable failure of all his ambitious pro- 
jects from the oppoſition of Cummin, followed 


| him, on the diſſolution of the aſſembly, to the 


cloyſters of the Grey-Friars, and, giving him a 
violent blow, ſtruck him to the ground. Sir 
Thomas Kirkpatric, one of Bruce's friends, who 
was by, aſked him if the traitor was ſlain. © I 
believe ſo,” replied Bruce. “And is that a mat- 


| © ter (cried Kirkpatric) to be left to conjecture? I 


« will ſecure him.” He immediately ran to Cum- 


min, and drawing his dagger ſtabbed him to the 


heart, | | OE 
Bruce had now gone too far to recede. No 
pardon could be expected from Edward; ſo that 
both he and his party had no other alternative than 
either to conquer, or periſh in the attempt. 
Bruce improved every moment, by haſtening into 
different parts of the kingdom to rouze his coun- 
trymen to arms, and perſuade them to ſhake off 


the galling yoke of ſlavery. The Scots embraced 


with ardour the pleaſing hopes of recovering their 
liberty. Their courage was ſtimulated by op- 
preſſion, and they determined. to conquer or die. 
In conſequence of this the Engliſh were again 
driven out of that kingdom, except thoſe who had 
taken refuge in places of ſtrength ; and Bruce was 
crowned king of Scotland, with the uſual ceremo- 
nies, in the abbey of Scone. 

As ſoon as Edward was informed of theſe pro— 
ceedings, he immediately diſpatched the carl of 
Pembroke, at the head of a conſiderable body of 
forces, into Scotland, ro check the progreſs of 
the inſurgents. Bruce had collected a conſidera- 
ble number of forces, but they were raw and un 
diſciplined, and conſtantly unable to withſtand 
the attacks of veteran troops. They were en- 
camped at Methwin, near Perth, without ſuſpect- 
ing the approach of an enemy. While they werg 
in this ſtare of ſuppoſed ſecurity, the earl of Pem- 


broke ſuddenly attacked them in the night, and 
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a deſperate battle enſued.” Bruce behaved with | 


great magnanimity : he was thrice diſmounted from 
his horſe, and as often recovered himſelf : but 
all his efforts were in vain, being obliged to ſub- 
mit to ſuperior fortune, and ſeek his ſafety by 
flight. This diſaſter ſtruck the Scots with terror, 
and the greater part deſerting their leader, Bruce 
retired to the Weſtern. Iſles, in hopes ſome future 


period would be more propitious to him in the 


attempt of reſtoring the antient liberty of his 
chuntr y,; | | | 


A 'hort'timie: After hib defeat Edvard himſelf || 


arrived in Scotland, at the head of a powerful army, 


and, dividing his forces into two bodies, ſent one- 


to the northward, under the command of the prince 
of Wales, aſſiſted by the earls of Lancaſter and 
Hereford. The prince made himſelf maſter of the 
caſtle of Kildrummey, and ſoon after took the 
counteſs of Buchan, and the lady Mary Bruce, 
fiſter to the fugitive king, priſoners. Theſe two 
ladies Edward; from a diſingenuous motive of 
revenge, ordered to be ſhut up in wooden cages, 
and e xpoſed as public ſpectacles to the inſulting 
populace ; in conſequence of which lady Bruce 
was put into a cage and hung over the battlements 
of Roxburgh caſtle, while the counteſs of Buchan 
was put into another, and hung over the caſtle 
of Berwick. The brothers of Bruce, with other 
Scottiſh Noblemen, were put to death. After the 


prince had performed this expedition, he met his 


father at Perth, and they both 
forces to the city of Carliſle. 8 
A. D. 1307. It was generally ſuppoſed that 
Bruce had fallen among the ſlain at the battle of 
Methven; but the Engliſſf were in this miſtaken, 
for he now appeared at the head of a ſmall body 
of men, and committed the moſt dreadful ravages 
upon thoſe inhabitants who were in the intereſt of 
the Engliſh. Edward, equally alarmed and exaſ- 
perared, immediately diſpatched. the earl of Pem- 


proceeded with their 


broke, at the head of a. conſiderable body of 
forces, to attack the inſurgents. in their retreat; 


but Bruce, who was well acquainted: with the na- 
ture of the country, led: the earl into an ambuſ- 
cade, and totally defeated his forces. 1 


This gleam of ſucceſs greatly: animated the 
Scots, infomuch that Bruce, ſoon found his 


army increaſed to ſeveral thouſands, by which he 


became a dangerous, becaule a deſperate enemy. 
Edward now determined to take a moſt ſevere 
revenge on the Scots, even, if poſſible to the 
very extirpation of their name; but death cut 
ſhort all his deſigns, and ſaved the" Scottiſh: na- 
tion from the precipice of deſtruction. The king 
had, for ſome time been afflicted with a dyſentery, 
which greatly weakened him;; but notwithſtanding 
this he marched at the head of his forces from 
Carliſle, on the 3d of July, and proceeded as far 


as a place called Burgh, on the Sands in Cumber- | 


land, where his diſeaſe having greatly increaſed 
from the fatigues of his march, he was obliged 
to halt. He continued to grow worſe and worſe 
every day, till at length, finding his end approach- 
ing, he ſent for his eldeſt ſon prince Edward, and 


| ® Piers Gaveſton was a native of Guienne, and poſſeſſed 
few talents ; but ſtill he was capable of attracting the regard 
of weak and a minds. His great addreſs in all the gen- 
tee] exerciſes conſtituted his chief merit, while his vices were 


numerous, and of the moſt deſtrudive nature. This foreigner | 


obtained the particular favour and friendſhip of young Edward, 
oyer whom he gained ſuch an aſcendency, that the prince was 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


| 


— 


| whole country 


ſhould never recall Piers Gaveſton,* 


was attended with ſome advantage, as it gave 


creaſing the power of his kingdom ſeem to hate 


| terprize againſt Scotland has been juſtly que 


feſſed, that if his chaFa&ter ſhould: be thought er 


perfection, and juſtly deſerved the name of 


mortmain. But the undertaking that Wl 


1307. Book vin 


delivered to him the following amon 
injunctions: 1. That he ſhould purſue the 
againſt Scotland with the utmoſt vigour, till * 
was ſubdued; «© Carry my Fc 
« before you, (ſaid he) the rebels will never he 
able to ſupport the ſight of them.” 2. Thx " 
ſhould bury his body in Scotland; a 1 
he ſhould ſend his heart to the Holy Land, win 


30, Ooool. ſterling, which he had long reſerved ſn 
the ſupport of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeruſalem. 


Having given theſe directions to his eldeſt ſo 
he called for the + reſt of his children, and after 
taking a ſolemn leave of them, together with the 
principal officers then about him, ſoon after paid 
the debt of nature, on the 7th of July, in the 
69th year of his age, and 35th of his reign, 

Edward was in perſon tall and comely, his fe. 
tures regular and elegant, with eyes keen and 
piercing, and had an aſpect that equally com. 
manded reverence and eſteem. Though tall jy 
was yet robuſt, and excelled moſt of his cotempo. 
raries in bodily ſtrengh and activity. His ſhape 
was ſomewhat diſproportioned on account of the 
too great length of his legs, from whence he te. 
ceived the name of Longſhanks ; but this blemi 


him ſuch a ſeat on horſeback, that he could no 
eaſily be diſmounted. - _ | 
With reſpect to the character of this prince, he 
was certainly poſſeſſed of many virtues, though, a 
the ſame time, it muſt be acknowledged he hat 
ſome vices. His ambition, and a. deſire of in 


been his ruling paſſion. - In purſuit of theſe he 
ſcrupled not to purſue meaſures inconſiſtent wit 
the liberties of his people. The equity of his en 


tioned ;- but when it is remembered, that the unit 
of the two kingdoms muſt have been attended 
with the moſt ſolid advantages'to both, we ſhall 
perhaps be more inclined to praiſe than cenſur 
his conduct. At the ſame time it muſt be con 


ceptionable in this particular, his country obtall 
ed the moſt permanent advantages from his act 
vity, his courage, his policy and his prudence 
He reſtored authority to the government, Mi 
tained the laws againſt all the efforts of his du 
bulent barons, and executed juſtice with ſe ei 
on all who diſturbed the domeſtic peace of i 
kingdom. His merit as a legiſlator was 0 5 
that he is often called, « The Engliſh Juſtinn: 


becauſe, in his reign, the laws acquired 4 5 


bliments. He ſettled the juriſdiction of 10 


ſeveral courts ; and he firſt eſtabliſhed the _ 
juſtice of peace. His conduct with regard 53 
clergy was more politic; he ſaw their Md 
was deſirous of preventing its increaſe. . 
poſſeſſions were unalienable, and perpetual - 
menting: he therefore prohibited them from 


' 5 tute © 
king new acquiſitions, by paſſing the __ * 
rend 


„ 

is lie 

totally directed by his maxims, and purſued ſuch of | 
as forbode deſtruction to the ſtate. This Was j 9 
the king, who, to prevent future bad conſequent” 
time before his death, baniſhed Gaveſton the 5 0 fe 
woo his dying breath, made his fon promiſe n 
im. F 
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I! 1307. F II. | 1307. 
is to the 
the name of this great legiſlator dear 
45 was his eſtabliſhing the Houſe of Com- 
ng! by ſummoning two deputies from every bo- 1 
wo -onformable to the example of the earl of {| 1279 Two hundred and eighty Jews hanged in London, for 
os Jer By this means the boroughs became of adulterating the coin of the kingdom. f 
cone jn the ſtare; and the mechanics and 1288 As the king and queen were together in an apartment of 
mportance In 5 : AS ee eee the palace, a flaſh of lightning ſtruck in at the window, 
radeſmen, whom : e yen P and killed two of the ſervants in waiting, but their ma- 
a deſpicable point of light, acquired the honor jeſties received no other injury than being greatly 
F being one of the branches of the legiſlator; 
Di D ; 


frightened. + 8 | 5 
ge was encouraged, and men of property thought 1299 The palace at Weſtminſter entirely deſtroyed by an acci- 
p e T5 | l N 
bs diſgrace to engage in the commerce of their 


dental fire. 
ountrY. 


1300 This year an act was made by the common-council of 

| * | London for preventing impoſition in the ſale of different 

Edward had, by his firſt wife, Eleanor of Caſ- kinds of proviſions, when the reſpective articles of 
1, four ſons, but Edward, his heir and ſucceſſor, 
s the only one that ſurvived him. By his ſe- 


bury in Somerſetſhire, was entirely thrown down. 
1276 An act was made whereby all Jews were compelled to 
wear a badge. | | 


poultry to be ſold in the city were fixed at the follow- 
ing prices: 


"nd wife, Margaret of France, he had two ſons, wi e | s. d. 
amely, Thomas, created earl of Norfolk, and 1 fat — 4 N bo 14 Fa mag SR 
J oy Wo pullets —_ 9 13 Iwan — | O 
naretchal of England; and Edmund, who was A fat capon - o 2 A --2 ns: : o 

cared. earl of Kent by his brother after he aſ- A gooſe . Oo 4 Two woodcocks o It 
Tended the throne. : 1. 7. © 15 A fat OR N | 
18 A partridge FA Oo 14 mas to Shfovetide - © 6 
Remarkable 9 255 the reign of 4 Ir. :_ % W hour 0-4 

Edwar — A heron — o 6 | 


. 3 
5 An earthquake happened in England, which affected 
moſt parts of the iſland; and, among other accidents, 


C HA 4 PF. Mt. = 
EDWARD II. ſurnamed of CaERNARVON. 


ard recalls his favourite Caveſton, and confers on bim diflinguiſhed favours. Goes over to the continent 
and marries 1ſabella, daughter of Philip of France. Returns to England, and is crowned with his new 
queen at Weſtminſter. Gaveſton behaves with great inſolence, on which the barons inſiſt upon his being ba- 
whed the kingdom. The king ſeems to comply, but inflead of ſending him to a foreign country, appoints 
bin lord-lieutenant of Ireland. Edward is compelled to delegate his power to the nobilify, who make an 
ordinance for the abſolute baniſhment of Gaveſton. The king oppoſes his barons, and reinſtates his fa- 
vurite, The nobles beſiege. Gaveſton in Scarborough Caſtle, and cauſe him to be put to death. An ac- 
commodation takes place between the king and his barons. Edward marches againſt the Scots. Battle of 
Bannock-burn, and conſequences thereof. The king attaches himſelf to the two Spencers, who, at the 


ini cation of the barons are baniſhed the kingdom ; but ſoon after recalled by Edward, The barons take 


w arms but are ſubdued, and the earl , Lancaſter, with ſome others of the confederates, put to death. 
Elward concludes a truce with the Scots. The queen, diſguſted at Edward's partiality to the two 
Wencers, goes over to France with the young prince her ſon, and joins ſome of the Engliſh parons againſt 
ber buſband, She returns to England at the head of a powerful army. The king goes 1o Briſtol, and 
from thence embarks for Irelind. The two Spencers put to death, Edward is driven by contrary 
wds into Wales, where he for ſome time conceals himſelf, bitt is at length betrayed, taken priſoner, and 
oafined to Kenelworth Caftle, The queen convokes a parliament in order to dethrone her hujbard, which 
aurdingly takes place. Edward delivers up the enſigns of royalty, and the nobility renounce their alle- 
lance, upon which young Edward is appointed ſucceſſor io the throne. The queen and Mortimer con- 


uf 55 the life of the depoſed king, and cauſes him to be moſt cruelly murdered. Character of Ed- 
Gard 11, ING N | 


T the time of the late king's death, || very ſum which the deceaſed prince had, by his 


the face of public affairs wore a pleaſ- || laſt will, appropriated to the ſupport of the Holy 
b alpect, and from the mild diſpoſition of his || Sepulchre at Jeruſalem, and to crown all, gave 


d. 
hor, 


s 
the church of St. Michael on the Hill, near Glaſton- 


Feeſſor, the people had formed the moſt pleaſing 
e of enjoying both happineſs and tranquillity 
er his government. But they ſoon found that 
ag expectations were built on a chimerical 
2 and that their prince was born to obey 
: rr and favourites, not to govern a great 
SOM, and ſupport the authority of that crown 
— with which he was inveſted. | 

en Ig the late king paid the debt of nature, 
ry 3 eimpolitic and weak Edward purſued mea- 
* rect violation of the promiſes made to 
eln parent. The firſt thing he did was, 
ateg 5 deteſted favourite Gaveſton, whom he 
ited oo of Cornwall, and to whom he com- 
0 


overnment of the kingdom. Not ſa- 


it this, he beſtowed upon him as a gift, the 


„ 


him his neice Margaret in marriage. 
In the mean time a parliament was ſummoned 


at Northampton, in order to regulate the late 
king's funeral, together with the marriage and co- 
ronation of young Edward. At this meeting a 
ſum was granted to defray the expences of theſe 
ceremonies, and an ordinance was paſſed that the 
baſe coin, which was ſuppreſſed in the late reign, 

ſhould be again current throughout the kingdom. 
The late king had requeſted that his remains 
ſhould be depoſited in Scotland, and young Ed- 
ward ſolemnly promiſed that his requeſt ſhould be 
complied with ; but he made no farther heſitation 
to violate this! promiſe than he had done the other 
engagements made with his dying parent. The 
body was removed from Carliſle to Waltham, from 
| whence 
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176 | 1308. 
whence it was conveyed to Weſtminſter, and there 
interred with great ſolemnity, on the 18th of Octo- 
ber.“ | 

During theſe tranſactions the war in Scotland 
was totally neglected. Bruce, who had retired to 
his faſtneſſes on the approach of the late king, 
now appeared boldly in the plains, fell upon the 
county of Galloway, and reduced it to his obedi- 
ence. In conſequence of this the earl of Britany 
was ſent, at the head of a powerful army, to ſtop 
his career, upon which Bruce, finding it would 
be in vain to contend with a force ſo ſuperior to his 


own, once more retired to the mountains and mo- 


raſſes of that country. 5 

A. D. 1308. In the beginning of this year 
Edward went over to the continent, in order to 
conſummate his marriage with Iſabella, daughter 
to Philip of France, to whom he had long been be- 
trothed. Edward landed at Boulogne, where he 
did homage to Philip for Guienne, and the next day 
his marriage was ſolemnized with great ſplendor. 
After ſpending ſome days with the kings of France, 
Navarre, Germany and Sicily, (who were preſent 

at the marriage) Edward returned with his con- 
fort to England, and on the 25th of February, 
they were both crowned at Weſtminſter. 

Previous to the performance of this ceremony, a 
circumſtance occured which greatly alarmed Ed- 
ward, The barons, exaſperated at the infolence 
of Gaveſton, who affected to treat them with con- 
tempt, refuſed to aſſiſt at the coronation, unleſs 


Gaveſton was baniſhed the kingdom. Edward pro- 


miſed to redreſs all their grievances provided they 
would not force him to delay the ceremony; and 


ſentment. But to what a pitch of indignation was 
they raiſed, when, on the day of the coronation, 
they beheld the inſolent favourite, with the moſt 
faſtidious pomp, carrying the crown of St. Edward 
before the king. This was an aggravation ſcarce 
to be borne, and it was with ſome difficulty that 
one of the barons was prevented from ſacrificing 
the inſulting minion to his reſentment. 

A powerful party was now formed againſt the 
inſolent Gaveſton, at the head of whom was Tho- 
mas earl of Lancaſter, couſin German to the king, 
and at once the moſt opulent and powerful ſubject in 
the kingdom. The confederate barons continued 
daily to increaſe till the meeting of the parliament, 
when they appeared with a numerous armed reti- 
nue, inſiſted upon the baniſhment of Gaveſton, 
and prevailed on the biſhops to threaten him with 

 excommunication if he did not immediately quit 
the kingdom. 5 
Edward was now ſenſibly alarmed, and thinking 
all oppoſition would be in vain, ſeemed to com- 
ply with their demands; but, inſtead of ſending 
him to a foreign country, as the barons expected, 
he appointed him lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and 


—_— 


It was depoſited on the north ſide of the ſhrine of St. Ed- 
ward, under a tomb of grey marble, with the following in- 
ſcription: Edwardrs Primus, Scotorum malleus, hic et. 1307, 
Pactum Serva. That is, „“ Here lies Edward I. the Scourge 
of the Scots. 1307. Obſerve Engagements.” 

It is remarkable that the tomb of this king was opened ſo 
lately as in the month of May, 1774, the cauſe of which was 
as follows: the Society of Antiquarians having found it men- 
tioned in a book called Rymer's &aaera, that Edward I. ſur- 


named Long-thanks, was interred in a ſtone coffin, incloſed in 


a ſtone tomb, in Edward the Confeſſor's Chapel, and that a 
{um of money was allowed to preſerve the tomb, determined 
to gratify their curioſity by endeavouring to diſcover the truth 
of it. Accordingly they applyed to the dean of Weſtminſter 
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even accompanied him as far as Briſtol on the 
to his new government. | * 
A. D. 1309. The weak Edward could nat 
quiet without the company of his Favour 
therefore, fearleſs of the conſequences, recall 
Gaveſton, who on his return reſumed all the 
inſolence and oſtentation which had procured hi, 
the univerſal deteſtation of the people. The ty 
rons were now more provoked than ever; and 
they determined to put it out of the power d 
the king himſelf to protect ſo hated a minion. 
It was not long before an opportunity offer 
for carrying their deſign into execution, Ie 
king ſummoned a parliament at Weſtminſter, wha 
the barons aſſembled, attended by an army of they 
retainers, and after remonſtrating with Edway 
on his abſurd attachment to the infamous Gaye. 
ton, compelled him to ſurrender his author 
into the hands of twelve perſons, whom they 
pointed to direct the affairs of government. 
A. D. 1311. Under the direction of the 


| twelve the kingdom was governed near a year a 


a half, when a parliament being ſummoned. on th 
8th of Auguſt, a ſet of ordinances were produced 
by the barons, which were to have the force of 
ſtatutes, which were readily ſigned by the king, 
Theſe ordinances were twenty-ſix in number, the 
moſt material of which were the following : That 
all evil counſellors: ſhould be removed trom the 
king's perſon, particularly Henry de Beaumont, 
and his fiſter the lady de Veſay, who had obtained 
grants from the king diſhonourable to the dignity 


and prejudicial to the prerogatives of the crown 
| That whereas Piers Gaveſton had given evil coun 
the barons, in return, agreed to ſuſpend their re- 


ſel to his majeſty, removed all perſons of integrity 
and abilities from the public offices, and ſupplied 
cheir places with his own weak and worthleſs cre 
tures, embezzled the king's treaſure, impoverilbec 
the realm, by obtaining unreaſonable grants, ad 
procuring blank charters, which he filled up 4. 
cording to his own pleaſure, protected robbers, 4. 


| rogated to himſelf the royal power and dignity 


and formed aſſociations inconſiſtent with the lai 
of the land; he ſhould, for theſe ' miſdemeanos 
abjure the kingdom for ever before the firſt of Nv 
vember: and if found in any part of his mach 
dominions after that day, ſhould be treated &. 
public enemy. That the king ſhould not kae 
the realm, nor declare war againſt any prince ® 
potentate, without the conſent of the bao 
That on his quitting the kingdom with their cor 
ſent, a guardian of the realm ſhould be en 
by the parliament, who ſhould alſo nome 1 
chief officers of the ſtate, of the houſhold, 0 : 
revenue, and of juſtice, as well as the keepe® 

foreſts, the eſcheators on both ſides the I rent, w 
in a word, all perſons employed under the Ml 

in any part of his majeſty's dominions. I ed 
perſons in office ſhould take an oath to 0 ” 


— 


AY 

| | - 1 with thes 
for leave tq open the tomb, who readily complied vil eat 
requeſt, At the time appointed for opening the tom "heir gra 
with about fifteen of the ſociety attended, when, ef as rep® 
aſtoniſhment, they found the royal corpſe to A due tile 
ſented by the hiſtorian, He had on a gold aud g jus 
robe, over which was a very handſome one of 2 about bit 
both of them quite freſh ; and the jewels that ele ſcepte 


_ ah. 
eo * 


* 


appeared exceeding b. He had in one which med 


and dove, and in the other a ſceptre and C0 . heal b 
ſured near five feet in length, The crown 97 . 404 jus 
ing raiſed, the ſkull appeared bare, but the 
ſeemed- perfectly entite. He meaſured in ler 
inches. 
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I 315% 
number of waggoners and ſumpter boys, whom 
Bruce had ſupplied with military ſtandards, which 
at a diſtance gave them the appearance of a nu- 
merous body of forces. The Engliſh, not diſ- 
covering the deception, were ſtruck with. a panic, 
and fled with the utmoſt precipitation, in conſe- 
quence of which Bruce obtained a complete vic- 
tory. The booty acquired by the Scots was pro- 
digious; beſides which they took ſeveral perſons of 
diſtinction priſoners, who paid dearly for their ran- 
ſom. Edward himſelf had ſcarce time to reach 
Dunbar caſtle, before Sir James Douglas ap- 
peared-at the head of four hundred horſe, hoping 
to intercept. him if he attempted to eſcape to Ber- 
wick by land; but the king eluded his vigilance 
by going to that town by water. ; 
The victorious Bruce diſtinguiſhed himſelf as 
much by his humanity and generoſity after hav- 


1 


= , 


ing conquered his enemies as he had done in the 


battle by his bravery and prudence. He treated 
all his priſoners with the greateſt tenderneſs; ſent 


the bodies of the earl of Glouceſter and lord Clif- | 


ford to the Engliſh monarch at Berwick ; diſmiſſed 
ſome perſons, for whom he had formerly a particular 
regard, without ranſom; exchanged the earl of 
Hereford, . and other noblemen, for his wife, 
daughter and ſiſter, the earl of Mar, and the 
biſhop of Glaſgow, who had remained. priſoners 
_ ever ſince the battle of Methven; and, laſtly, 
cauſed the. dead bodies left on the field of battle 
to be decently interred. 5 

A. D. 1315. The defeat of the king's forces at 
the. battle of Bannock-burn gave no concern to 
the barons, who, on .the. contrary, founded hopes 
of their own furure grandeur from that diſaſtrous 
event. No ſaoner did the king return, than they 
inſiſted on a renewal of their ordinances, and the 
earl of Lancaſter was. placed at head of the mi- 
niſtry. 5 | | 

The weak and infatuated Edward, ſenſible of 
his on incapacity for holding the reins. of go- 
vernment, now attached himſelf to a new fa- 
vourite. This was Hugh Deſpencer, or Spencer, 
a young man of high rank, deſcended from a noble 
family, and an Engliſhman by birth. He poſſeſſed 
all the exterior accompliſhments of perſon and ad- 


dxeſs nheceſſary to engage the affections of Edward; 


bur wanted that prudence and moderation which 
could alone have ſupported him in the pre-emi- 
nence to which he was advanced. Had the op- 


poſition of the barons, however, been founded on 


virtue, and directed only to ſupport the honour 


of their country, theſe defects would have been 


conſidered as abundantly ſupplied by the talents 
and experience of the father of this new favourite, 
and who had alſo acquired a conſiderable ſhare in 
the adminiſtration, He was a nobleman venerable 
for his age, and during his whole life had been re- 
ſpected for his wiſdom, valour and intrepidity. 
But envy now obſcured all his merits; his paſt 
lervices were forgotten; and he was, together with 
his ton, devoted to deſtruction: | 

A. D. 1316. The turbulent barons firſt indi— 
cated their diſſatisfaction at the king's new favou- 
rites: by abſenting themſelves from parliament ; 


but this not producing the deſired effect, they de- 


termined to have. recourſe to more powerful me- 
.thods for completing their deſigns. It was not 
long before an opportunity offered, which gave 
them a pretence for attacking the miniſters. Ed- 
ward, among other favours beſtowed on the younger. 
Spencer, gave him. a barony, which it was pre- 


.tended had reverted to the crown, This tranſac- 
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ject. to work on, the conſequence. of 


\ 


tion was conſidered by the barons as 2 Proper ſub 


> Which 
that the whole kingdom was thrown. into a ge 


ſtate of commotion. Theſe diſturbances conti 
near five years, when the earl of Lancaſter we 
ſeveral other barons, flew to arms, and — 
torily demanded the baniſhment of | the — 
Spencers. The king refuſed to comply; u ; 
which they marched to London, and preſented 1 
the parliament an accuſation againſt the favoy 
rites. In conſequence of this they were both con 
demned to baniſhment, and, ſubmitting: to they 
ſentence, all diſturbances ſeemed happily t ſub. 
ſide. e 5 | 5 4800 

A. D. 1321. In the beginning of this yer! 
circumſtance happened which rouſed Edward from 
his natural ſtate of indolence. T he queen hay. 
ing occaſion. to paſs: by the. caſtle of Lee 
belonging to lord Badleſmere, one of the 
confederate barons diſpatched ſome of her er. 
vants to deſire a night's lodging in the caſtle; upa 
which the requeſt was not only denied, but they 
were even refuſed admittance, and ſome of them 
killed by the ſervants of the governor. This ou: 


rageous behaviour was reſented by all parties, and] 


the king levying an army, made himſelf maſter d 


the caſtle, and put the governor, with ſeveral df 
the garriſon, to death. The conduct of the king 
on this occaſion was approved even by the tutbu- 
lent barons themſelves ; in conſequence of which 


Edward (who was too apt to be over elated at th 
moſt trifling ſucceſs) thought it a proper oppor 
tunity of attempting the recovery of his preroga 
tive. 


the prelates, and extorted by violence from hi 
and the barons aſſembled in parliament. Ad 
ding, © that he was bound by the Great Charter i 
receive the petitions of the Spencers, becauſe h. 
was obliged to do juſtice to all his ſubjets* _ 
A. D. 1322. The aſſociated barons wer 
highly enraged at this proceeding of Edward, at 
being ſtill in arms, determined to preſerve the 
power by the force of the ſword ; in conſequend 
of which the king marched againſt them at ri 
head of a powerful army, and continued his rout 
as far as the borders of Wales. But the forces 
the barons were not ſufficient to meet thoſe of tif 
king in the open field. They therefore had bk 
courſe to the Scottiſh monarch, with whom the 
concluded a treaty, promiſing to recognize * 
title to the crown of Scotland; and that prince“ 
return, ſtipulated to affiſt them with a body « 
TO i 8 „ 

The earl of Lancaſter encouraged by the bolt 
of a powerful aſſiſtance from Scotland, and jou f 
by the earl of Hereford at the head of N | 
tainers, determined to oppoſe the kings 2 
and accordingly poſted himſelf at Burton . 
Trent in order to diſpute the paſſage of that 5 
But no ſooner did the royal army appear — 5 
caſter was intimidated, and retreated (own 


the eal 


ſuſpect 
ing his deſign, poſted himſelf, at the head © 
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He accordingly ventured to recall the tw 
Spencers, whoſe ſentence he declared to be illegi 
and unjuſt, as being paſſed without the conſent 
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ſtream, ſo that Lancaſter found himſelf e 
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ich great f 0 | iſone 
N __ 2 | che principal barons) was taken priſoner, 
Ss conducted the earl to the king at Pomfret, 
n he was tried by & court martial, and being 
re d to death, was carrjed in an ignomi- 


emne 6 „ 5 
, n manner to an emmnence in the neighbour- 
« 8 d, and there beheaded. Thus fell Thomas 
on carl of Lancaſter, a prince of the blood, and one 


of the moſt powerful- barons ever known in Eng- 
und; but whoſe turbulent temper hurried him 
o meaſures at once ſubverſive to the peace of 


00 int 6 Dv. 
hei ſociety, and the welfare of his country. | 
ub. The earl of Lancaſter was not the only perſon 


who ſuffered death on this occaſion ; about twenty 
ather barons being afterwards tried and executed, 


. ſome of whom were hanged, and others beheaded. 
bu. Mapy made their eſcape into France, and others 
ech ere thrown into priſon. Harcla was rewarded 
ce ber bis ſervices with a large eſtate and the ear]- 
fer om of Carliſſe. But he did not long enjoy the 
upon royal bounty; for entering into a treaſonable cor- 
they reſpondence with the king of Scotland, he paid 


theme forfeit of his life as an atonement for his per- 


out- tidy. 

„ and} A D. 1323. Elated with the ſucceſs of Ed- 
ter A vad over his turbulent barons, and giddy with 
ral power, the younger Spencer committed ſuch. acts 
e king ok violence as ſtill farther inflamed the hatred of 
turbu-WMthe public, againſt him. Freſh complaints were 
whckWWcvery day made to the king on his conduct; and 
at tho: ward defpairing of making a ſucceſsful cam- 
oppor-Wpaiza againſt Scotland, while the nation was di- 
eroded, concluded a truce with the Scottiſh mo- 
he wroWrarch for thirteen years. By the articles of this 
illegh woe it was agreed, that a free commerce ſhould 
ent de open between the two kingdoms : that no new 
m biW:ſtles ſhould be built, nor any old fortreſſes re- 


Ad 
arter tt 
auſe bt 


pared: and, laſtly, that the truce ſhould remain 
n force, though the king of England, or lord Ro- 
dert Bruce, ſhould die in the interim. | 
A. D. 1324. But though Edward had totally 
wdued his turbulent barons, and made a peace 
th the Scots, he did not long remain in a ſtate of 
Juetude, Freſh troubles aroſe, and from a quar- 


s Wert 
rd, - and 
ve the 


equenclier he little expected. Charles the Fair of France 
| at ten and ſucceſſor of Philip) ſummoned Edward. 
11s rouge do him homage for his province of Guienne. In 
orces lionſequence of this the younger Spencer who ſaw 
e of e conſequences that might attend his own au- 
had eon during the the king's abſence would not con- 
om tete to his leaving the kingdom. The parliament | 
ale 5 lerclore was conſulted, and it was the unanimous 
prince "onion of the whole aſſembly, that it was impro- 
body M for the king to go abroad in perſon, but that 


vahadors thould be ſent to the court of France, 
quelting that the homage might be delayed till a 


1d *. convenient opportunity. This was accord- 
11 \ 

his e done; but Charles refuſed to poſt pone the 
force rremonv d 1 : | 
5" oF. > and lent a body of forces to attack 
ton Ut * | | _ 

ve n 

hat 4 on now thought proper that-queen Iſabella 
_ wm 80 to her brother's court, in order, if poſ- 
we .. he bring about an accommodation. She ac- 
125 * WEL, repaired thither with all expedition, and 
Cid hi er Utmoſt influence to execute the buſineſs on 

10 Ho was ſent; but all her endeavours 
_—_ eq 3 Charles was peremptory, and- 
0 * nerf dat Edward fhould repair to Paris in perſon 
wm "a his homage. | 

en Dorin . | 
| 1150 end the contention between Charles and 

„na, que f inued | 

er hikers > en Ifabella, who continued at her 


80 court, projected a ſcheme for removing 
"cs, and at the ſame time putting it in 


recipitation, and Lancaſter (with fe- | 
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the diſcontented nobles. 
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her power to be amply revenged on the younger 


guiſhed inſults, and on that account long beheld 
him with the utmbſt deteſtation. She ſent meſſen- 
gers over to Edward, propoſing that he ſhould 
reſign the ſovereignty of Guienne to his ſon, and 
that the prince ſhould be ſent to Paris to perform 
the duty. of a vatlal” + ee 

Edward and Spencer highly approved of the 
queen's propoſal, in conſequence of which the 
young prince was immediately ſent to the French 
court. But the king and his favourite ſoon per- 
ceived the blunder they had made, in truſting the 
perſon of the heir apparent to the crown in the 


a foreign monarch. 

Iſabella, on her arrival in France, had found a 
great number of fugitives, the remains of the Lan- 
caſtrian party; and their common hatred to the 
younger Spencer ſoon cemented a fecrer friendſhip 
between them. Amonſt the reſt was Roger Mor- 
timer, a powerful baron of the Welch marches, 
and one of the leaders of the late rebellion. This 
young nobleman ſoon inſinuated himſelf into the 
affections of the queen, who made no heſitation 
at ſacrificing to a vicious paſſion all the ſentiments 
of honour and fidelity ſhe owed to her huſband, It 
was 1n vain that Edward ordered her to return to 
England: he ſent repeated meſſengers to her for 
this purpoſe, but ſhe ſent for anſwer that ſhe was 
reſolved to continue in France till the two Spen- 
cers ſhould be baniſhed the kingdom. 

A. D: 1325. Finding all lenient meaſures in- 
effectual, and that no arguments, however per- 
ſuaſive would bring Iſabella to à ſenſe of her duty, 
Edward had recourſe to the pope, who wrote a very 
preſſing letter to the king of France, inſiſting on 
pain of excommunication, that the queen of Eng- 
land ſhould be ſent back to her huſband. Charles 
was ſo affected at this menace of the pontiff, toge- 
ther with the ſhameful connection between Morti- 
mer and his ſiſter, that he determined to ſupport 
her no longer, He accordingly ſhewed her the 
pope's letter, telling her he could not, either with 
honour or ſafety to himſelf, afford her protection, 
and that ſhe muſt immediately quit his dominions. 

The artful Iſabella had, for ſome time, been ap- 
prehenſive of this event, and therefore took pro- 
per care to guard againſt its conſequences. She 
had affianced her ſon, the prince of Wales to the 
daughter of William, count of Hainault and Hol- 
land; who, in return, promiſed her an aſylum in 


his dominions, and to aſſiſt her with a body of 


troops againſt her enemies. She therefore retired 
into Hainault, where ſhe was received with the 
greateſt marks of kindneis and reſpect. | 
A. D. 1326. Every method was now uſed for 
raiſing an army to attend the queen and the young 
prince on an expedition to England; and about 3000 
men in arms were collected for the purpoſe, under 
the command of John de Hainault, the count's 
brother. Iſabella however, did not build her hopes 
of ſucceſs on the number and valour of her troops 
in the intended invaſion of her huſband's domi- 
nions, but in the connections ſhe had formed with 
All the old Lancaſtrian 
faction were ready to join her; and the families of 
about twenty of the nobility, who had ſuffered with 


the late earl of Lancaſter, were the more zealous 


in their attachment, as they hoped, in conſequenc 

of her ſucceſs, to be reſtored to their eſtates which 
had been forfeited in conſequence of the late re- 
bellion. At the ſame time many of the principal 


People 


Spencer, from whom ſhe had received ſome diſtin- 


hands of an ambitious woman, and at the court of 
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with other prelates, and ſeveral of the moſt power- 


nothing was wanting but the appearance of the 


proclamation had the deſired effect: the ardour of 


Taey plundered the houſes and murdered the per- 


far as Briſtol, but on their arrival at that city found 


OR 2 
people in England had joined the queen's party. 
The king's brothers, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
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ful barons, approved of her meafures; ſo that 


queen and prince at the head of their foreign troops, 
to turn the whole force of the tempeſt againſt the 
unfortunate Edward. WI 1 

The baſe and perfidious Iſabella, having col- 


lected her forces at Dort, embarked with her ſon ' 


for England, and landed in Suffolk on the twenty- 
fourth of September. She was immediately joined 
by the princes of the blood, with other factious no- 
bles; and, to give her hoſtile appearance a favour- 
able aſpect, iſſued out a proclamation, declaring 
that the ſole motive of her proceedings was, to de- 
liver the nation from the tyranny of the Spencers, 
and of chancellor Baldock, their creature. This 


the Engliſh was aſtoniſhing, and they flocked from 
all quarters to the queen's ſtandard, 
Edward, who was then in London, applied to 
the citizens for aſſiſtance againſt the invaders of his 
country ; but ſoon perceived that no reliance could 
be placed on them. He therefore ſet out for the 
weſtern parts of England, hoping that his ſubjects 
in that quarter of rhe kingdom would commiſerate 
majeſty in diſtreſs, and ſupport him againſt the un- 
natural rebellion of an implacable woman. But 
he ſoon found himſelf miſtaken, the people were 
unwilling to come to his ſtandard, and he formed 
the reſolution of paſſing over to Ireland, in hopes 
of meeting with that aſſiſtance there which was re- 
fuſed him in England. : | 
No ſooner had Edward left London than the po- 
ulace committed the moſt dreadful diſorders. 


ſons of all who were obnoxious to them. Even 
the acknowledged virtues of the biſhop of Exeter 
could not protect him from their rage, He was 
dragged, like a felon, to the great croſs of Cheap- 
ſide, where his head was ſevered from his body. 
Moſt of the other citics followed the example of the 
capital, and, taking advantage of the national 
confuſion, committed every ſpecies of outrage with 
wantonneſs and impunity. | 

As ſoon as the queen was informed of the flight 
of Edward, ſhe diſpatched the earl of Kent, with 
John de Hainault, at the head of his mercenaries, 
in purſuit of him. They accordingly marched as 


the king had quitted it ſome days, leaving the elder 
Spencer in poſſeſſion of the caſtle. The earl of 
Kent immediately inveſted the place, and Spencer 
would certainly have defended himſelf to the laſt 


but they were infected with the diſloyalty of the 
times, mutinied againſt their commander, and de- 
livered him up to the enemy. No reſpect was paid 


his ninetieth year. All his former ſervices were 
forgot; and though they could alledge nothing 
againſt him but his loyalty to his maſter, he was 
condemned to death by the rebellious barons, and 
hanged on a gibbet like a common malefactor. 

In the mean time the king purſuant to his reſo- 
lution, had embarked for Ireland ; but being dri- 
ven back by contrary winds, endeavoured to con- 
ceal himſelf among the mountains of Wales. Ifa- 
bella was alarmed when ſhe heard her huſband was 
ſtill in his own dominions. She was fearful that 
his. diſtreſſed ſituation might turn the tide of po- 
pular favour againſt her party; and it was there- 
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extremity had the garriſon been faithful to him; 


to this venerable old man, who had nearly reached 


fore determined to ſeize the royal perſon 7 C 
difficulty of diſcovering his retreat was {,,, * | 
moved by bribing the Welſh ; and the king " his 
taken at Caerfilly, in Glamorganſhire, vit pe! 
younger Spencer, Baldock the chancellor. . 
few domeſtics; all the reſt of his courtierʒ hay on 
deſerted him in his misfortunes. The king p. 
committed to the care of the earl of Lance? Y = 
| confined in Kenelworth caſtle, The youn - 
Spencer, without any form of trial, was exccun] 5 
with the moſt ſhocking circumſtances of barbam Wi 1 

: f : after 
and inſult. Baldock, the chancellor, being a prich | 
could not, with ſafety, be ſo ſuddenly and ill BY = 
diſpatched. He was therefore conducted to = 
don, and aſſaulted by the populace, who uſed hin ; 3 
with the utmoſt cruelty, and threw him into Ne. 
gate, where he ſoon after expired. # 5 

| .Tſabella was now inveſted with the actual oy. a 
vernment of the nation; and the firſt uſe ſhe may 47 
of it was, to convoke, in the name of her huſband, an 
a parliament, who were to dethrone him, aud bie 
which was appointed to aſſemble on the 7th of Ju 7 

: | | g 50 6. 
nuary following. This buſineſs being done, ſte 8 
went to keep her Chriſtmas at Wallingford call, lein. 
where in the adulterous embraces of the infamous 1 
Mortimer, ſhe forgot every call of nature; li con. 
every ſenſe of ſhame; and ſeemed to forget tu ure 
there exiſted ſuch a perſon as the then wretched mp0! 
Edward. | | 4 3” 
A. D. 1327. The parliament, according toap- * 
pointment, met on the 7th of January; and onthe joinec 
roth an impeachment was exhibited againſt de vailin 
king; in which, though it was drawn by his mol cho 0 
inveterate enemies, nothing but his confined ge. got f 
nius or his misfortunes were alledged againſt him Her; 
malice itſelf not being able to find any particulate py 
crime that could be alledged againſt him. Bull dect. 
this was of little weight in an aſſembly convokegi fdclit 
for his deſtruction. The ſpirit of faction had MW T.. 
nihilated juſtice. The impeachment being ef ne qu 
in the preſence of the prince, ſeated on the throne while 
it was reſolved that young Edward ſhould afſumt verſall 
the reins of government, and that Edward I antrag 
ſhould no longer be ſtiled king of England, b people 
only Edward of Caernarvon. | touche 
This buſineſs being done, commiſſioners ks roy 
appointed for carrying to Edward the reſolution 0 ſect. 
the parliament with regard to his depoſition. I But 
deputation conſiſted of three biſhops, three eal yet ful 
two abbots, and two knights for each count), Wand in 
gether with Sir William Truſſel, one of the judge ned 
who was nominated the nation's particular pro ft. 
rator. Theſe were inſtructed to uſe every 7,1 
ment they could deviſe to prevail upon Edad Wain p 
make a voluntary reſignation of that pow e as fo; 
were determined he ſhould no longer hold. Wilt e 
The biſhops of Hereford and Lincoln, tue een! 
the king's moſt inveterate enemies, were ſent | (Ir 
converſe with him before the commiſſioneis * John G 
in order to prepare him for the approaching che þ be was 
of his condition. Edward was ſufficient) 7 Thel 
vinced that his fate was determined when ve" Wnate 

| prelates appeared; and the manner in 12 
diſcharged their commiſſion was perfectly 5 2 
to the reſt of their conduct. Inſtead of Fr 28 
the balm of conſolation into the brealt o * * Thi 
ed royalty, they aggravated the pungent 5 . 
thouſand malicious inſinuations: and de i we h 
perceived Edward made the leaſt ſtrugele ©, - BW..." 
tain his dignity, by refuſing to confer ui. bed Wa be 
puties; they told him, „ that if he on: wal "ane 
ſtinate in refuſing to reſign, the parliame ie 
+ 8 5 ; It exclu 
involve his whole family in his gul ; 

. | 3 
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children from the ſucceſſion, and place another 
1 on the throne of his anceſtors. 

This menace awakened all the fondneſs of a fa- 
ther in the ſoul of the unfortunate Edward: he 
auſed, dropped A tear to the remembrance of his 
len ſtate; conſented to admit the deputies to an 
audience, and retired to his chamber. As ſoon 
1s he could collect his ſpirits he entered the cham- 


| fer the articles of impeachment againſt him were 
read, and the commiſſioners had demanded his im— 
mediate reſignation, he was unable to ſtand the 
lhock ; his ſpirits forſook him, and he had fallen to 
the ground, had not the biſhop of Lincoln ſup- 
ted him in the dreadful moment of conflicting 
\Mions. As ſoon as he recovered, he proceeded 


with his own hands, to the commiſſioners, . the 
crown, ſceptre, and other enſigns of royalty, 
which had been brought thither for that pur- 
pole, And Sir William Truſſel renounced, in the 
name of the parliament and people, all future 'al- 
legiance. | 

This melancholy ceremony being finiſhed, the 
commiſſioners returned to London, and young Ed- 
ward was placed on his father's throne. But it was 
mpoſhble to prevent theſe atrocious acts of vio- 
lence from opening the eyes of a deluded people. 


et that 
etched 


;(00- The cruelty, perfidy, and infidelity of the queen, 
on te zöned to her impudent hypocriſy, in publicly be- 
alt det vainng with tears the misfortunes of the king, 
is mal vho owed them all to her execrable conduct, could 
ied ge cor fail of exciting the indignation of the Engliſh. 
t him; Her infamous commerce with Mortimer increaſed | 
my the public odium, and ſhe was looked upon with 


leteſtation by every friend to truth, virtue and 
::. IRE CRT one,” TATE Nee be 
The current of popular favour was now changed: 
the queen was confidered as an object of horror, 
while the fate of the unſortunate Edward was uni- 


nvoke 0 
had an 
8 read 
throne 
aſſume 
ard | 


nd, b aracted the pity, compaſſion, and tears of the 
9 


2 pink with theſe generous ſentiments, and treated 
N "hin priſoner with the greateſt kindneſs and re- 
. 1 LIN the meaſure of Iſabella's wickedneſs was not 
ary, nm ull. It was not ſufficient to have dethroned 
e judge ad umpriſoned her huſband, but ſhe alſo deter- 
boa ed char his life ſhould fall a facrifice to her 
7 22 ſhe and Mortimer well knew what 
by by the conſequence if Edward ſhould be 
4 1 berg in the feat of power, and a reſolution 
«\ 2 to add to their catalogue of crimes the 
— 1 murder. They therefore removed him 
terſe enelworth to Berkley-caſtle, in. Gloucet- 
75 2 here he was committed to the care of Sir 
Ja 1 and John de Maltravers, by whom 
aus Utrnately guarded. | . 
ce two inhuman wretches treated the ynfor- 
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N king with every inſtance of indignity and 
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. oder was contained in a letter directed to his keep- 


1, Mal 

Whig0us ter and Gournay, and couched in ſuch artful, and 

Reed how 115 that though the perſons to whom it was di. 

ith, ld take it in the literal ſenſe, yet it futniſhed them 

ud be e of exculpating themſelves, in caſe they 

neg 5. gd de account tor the horrid deed. The words 
in dne letter were thele : - | | 


altr 
. 


EA * yas dt - 0 0 N ; 
af dum occidere nolite timere Bonum eff : 


No. 1 
9. 17 


to the ceremony of reſignation, by delivering, 


people. Even the earl of Lancaſter himſelf was 


ber ok audience dreſſed in a mourning habit; but 


9 


rerfally deplored. A ſcene of majeſty in diſtreſs |: 
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cruelty they could invent. They hurried him 
about from one caſtle'to another in order to elude 
the endeavours of his friends for his releaſe; and 
harraſſed him with every weight of grief they could 
poſſibly impoſe. Having by theſe means eluded 
the reſearches, and defeated the attempts of his 


| friends, they brought him back to Berkley-caſtle, 
| where they inflicted on him the moſt ſevere cruel- 


ties. But the natural ſtrength of Edward's con- 
[titution, ſupported him under all theſe afflictions 
till at length an order“ was ſent from the queen, 
and Mortimer to put an end to his life. 

No ſooner: did the two execrable monſters in 
human ſhape receive the horrid order, than they 
immediately proceeded to carry it into execution. 
They accordingly entered the king's apartment 
while he was afleep, and ordering. ſeveral ruffians 


who attended them, to hold him faſt down on the 


bed, they thruſt a red-hot iron into his body, 
through a horn tube, in- order to prevent--any 
external marks of violence on his perſon; 
and in this manner ſoon put a period to his exiſt- 
ence. | | 

The next day the cruel-perpetrators of this horrid 


| deed, willing to avoid ſuſpicion, and depending 


on the precautions they had taken, expoſed tne 
body to the inſpection of the public; but though 
no wound or blemiſh appeared on any part of the 
body, yet the muſcles of his face were ſo diſtorted, 
as plainly to ſhew the dreadful agonies he had under- 
gone; and many. people at a conſiderable diſtance 
heard the cries and groans he uttered, while under- 
dergoing thoſe excruciating torments. which pro- 
duced his death. The body, however, was in- 
terred (without any enquiry being made into the 
.cauſe of the king's deceaſe) in the abbey of St. 
Peter at Glouceſter; but the regicides, inſtead of 
procuring thoſe rewards they expected for their 
diabolical cruelty, were obliged to conſult their 
own ſafety by flight. Eg 

Thus fell, by the hands of inhuman aſſaſſins, Ed- 
ward II. king of England, in the 43d year of his 
age, and 20th of his reign, _ 

Though this unfortunate monarch” experienced 
the fate of a tyrant, yet, perhaps, it will be difficult 
to find, in the annals of hiſtory, a prince more in- 
nocent or more innoffenſive. 
diſqualified for the arduous taſk of government; 
and the troubles which fell on himſelf, and diſturb- 
ed the peace of the kingdom, during the greater 
part of his reign, aroſe from his making himſelf a 
dupe to baſe and ambitious miniſters. In ſhort, 


| Edward was ,more weak than wicked, and fully 


atoned for the errors of his conduct by the length 
and ſeverity of his afflictions. r 
Edward II. left four children, namely, Edward, 
his eldeſt ſon, and ſucceſſor on the throne; John, 
afterwards created earl of Cornwall, who died at 


Perth; Jane, afterwards married to Edward Bruce, 


king of Scotland; and Eleanor, married to Regi- 
| nald, count of Gueldres. i 91 


75 Remark- 


* , " ” 
: 


The tranſlation of which is as follows: 
Io ſhed king Ad ward's blood 
| Refule to fear I count it good. 


Theſe fallachhus and artful lines admit of either a good or 
bad, a peaceable or ſanguinary conſtruction; for if a comma 


the lines imply the criminality of entertaining any idea of 
the king's death; but if on the contrary the comma is placed 
after the Latin word Timere, or the Engliſh word fear, the 
command 25 commit the murder appears poſitive. 

2 


But he was wholly 


is placed after the Latin word olite, or the Engliſh word 7e. 
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Remarkable Occurrences during the reign of || who was inſtigated thereto by the Cruel and 


Edward II. vindictive diſpoſition of Philip the Fair, ki of 
A. * 1 France. An ample teſtimony of the geen pp 
131 readful ſickneſs and famine happened in England, 
ahi which carried off great numbers of * inhabitants. and morals off theſe bete un England 


1320 The greateſt earthquake happened that ever had been 


— * * * — **— — th * 
8 


During this reign the order of the Knights 
Templars was diſſolved by pope Clement V. 


to the pope; but. without produèing any » 

fect. The order was annihilated, the ln © 
tributed into ſeveral convents, and their poſſe, 
ſions transferred to the order of St. John gf 1 
ruſalem. | ; 


known in England, by which many buildings in dif- 
' ferent parts of the kingdom were levelled with the 
ground, | 


2 — 
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A 
; From the Acceſſion of Edward III. to the Death of Henry IV. 


4 


Engage and defeats the French fleet. Siege of Tournay. Edward ſends a challenge to Philip of Franc 


makes himſelf maſter of Calais. Inſtitution of the order of the Carter. 


Py 


8 M A . I. . 
EDWARD III. ſurnamed of WiNnDs0R. 


= \ 


' 
| 
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ceefſion and coronation of Edward III. War with Scotland. Edward is married to Philippa. of Hu. 
naull. The earl of Rent, brother to the late king, beheaded. Edward takes the reins of government int 


bis own hands. The infamous Mortimer tried, condemned and hanged. Prudent adminiſtration of Hl. 
ward. Wars between the Engliſh and the Scots. David dethroned, and Haliol crowned king 9 
Scotland. Edward enters into a treaty with Baliol, and aſſiſts him in reducing the Scots. Diſputes rel. 
tive to the ſucceſſion to the erown of France. Edward embarks for the continent with a powerful arn), 


A ceſſation of hoſtilities dates place, and the king returns to England, Edward again goes over 10 ti 
continent, aud concludes a truce with the French monarch for three years. . Farther wats with Fran 
Tragical death of Facob Van Ardevelt. The king goes again to. the continent at the head of a powerful 
army. The famous baitle of Creſſy. The Scots defeated, and David their king taken priſoner, Edwarl 
Battle of Poictiers. Remari- 
able condeſcenſion in the- prince of Wales (commonly called the Black Prince) to the French king, whiſ 


army was defeated, and himſelf made priſoner. A truce with France. The Black Prince makes his publi 


entry into London, with his royal priſoner the king of France. David king of Scotland ſet at libeſh. 
Edward dgain imvades France, and after taking various places, agrees to a peace, aud the French monarth 
is ſet at liberly. Edward ihe Black Prince marries Joan of Kent, and takes up his reſidence at bour- 
deaux. The king of France returns to England, and dies in the palace of the Savoy. Edward the black 


Prince eſpouſes the cauſe of Peter of Caſtile, and reſtores him to bis kingdom. Freſh wars Toith Franc 


Edward on the death of his queen, attaches himſelf to a concubine named Alice Pearce. Richard, ſo l 


the Black Prince, declared heir lo the crown, ſoon after hc his father pays the debt of nature. Deal 


and characler of Edward III. 


of reſigning the enſigns of royalty on 
the twentieth of January, which was no 
ſooner made known to the perfidious 
LHabella and her infamous paramour, than they 
immediately cauſed young Edward to be pro- 
claimed king, and on the 26th of the ſame month 
he was crowned at Weſtminſter by the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. | Ry Op 


Young Edward poſſeſſed by nature all thoſe | 


ſhining qualities which predict the glory of a reign, 
and the happineſs of a ſtate. But at the time he 
was advanced to that ſeat of power from which his 
father had been removed by the artifices of an am- 
bitious woman, he was only fourteen years of age, 
and conſequently incapable of guiding the helm of 
government. A council of regency (conſiſting of 
twelve perſons, viz. five prelates and ſeven lay 
peers) was therefore appointed by the parliament 
to direct the adminiſtration of public affairs; and 
the earl of Lancaſter was choſen guardian and pro- 
tector of the young king during his minority. 


A. D. 1327. A truce had been concluded be- 


— 


—— — 


the nation in conſequence of the depoſition 


Edward expreſſed the moſt earneſt deſire 0 


8 HE late king ſubmitted to the neceſſity || tween the late king of England and Robert Blues 


king of Scotland, but from the unſettled a 
0 
former, Bruce made an attempt upon the caſtle 0! 
Norham. The governor, however, Si Rover 
Manners, having received intelligence of his bn 
ſign, ſallied out with ſuch fury on the Sco 
forces, that they were put to flight with ge 
ſlaughter, and obliged to retire with precipiues 
into their own country. But this did not 1 
date Bruce, who ſoon after collected an army 0 9 
thouſand men, which he placed unde! = 17 
mand of the earl of Murray and lord Doc, 
with a deſign of making himſelf maſter 0i 
northern counties of England. wo 
Theſe were diſagrecable circumſtances 12 
Engliſh miniſtry, who were determined not 2 p | 
fer ſuch inſults to paſs with impunity: «lead 


. , . iſing te! 
his troops againſt the enemy, and chafing © 


for their inſolence. In conſequence of 
objection being made to his requeſt, on, 4d 
to the northward at the head of 60,092 ® fous 
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nemy encamped on the declivity of a 
fot of which was the river Were. 
ſituation ſo very advantageous to the 
(8, that Edward could not bring them to an 
= ment, in conſequence of which he diſpatch- 
en eſſenger, challenging them to meet him 1n 
ie open field, and terminate the diſpute by a de- 
:-» battle. Douglas, highly exaſperated at this 
ſallenge, was deſirous of accepting it; but the 
10t10n was over- ruled by Murray, who thought 
cha meaſure would be incompatible with their 
tate of ſecurity. | 

mY uſed all ts force of argument he could 
oder to bring on a general engagement with the 
ngliſh but this proving ineffectual, he reſolved 
0 longer to remain idle in his camp. He accord- 


bund the e 
11, at the 


% 


ole, paſſed the river in the night, and entering 
he Engliſh camp unperceived, advanced as far. as 
he royal tent, with a deſign to ſurprize and carry 
ff the king. But the attempt was rendered abor- 
ve by ſome of Edward's fervants, who awaking 
the critical moment, made a noble reſiſtance, 
1d ſacrificed their lives in his defence. The king 


imſelf cut his way through the Scots, who had 


ling with great violence on the enemy, the greater 
aut were ſlain; but Douglas himſelf, with a few 
lowers, found means to retreat to his own army. 
he next night the Scots decamped and marched 
th ſuch expedition, that Edward, finding it would 
e impoſſible to overtake them, marched with 
s army to Durham, and from thence to York. 

Edward had been long contracted in marriage to 


'ulippa of Hainault, and he now determined to 


lebrate his nuptials with that lady. According- 
ambaſſadors were - diſpatched to the continent to 
ing over his intended bride, who arrived in Lon- 
on, (attended by her uncle John de Hainault, and 
pompous retinue) on the 23d of December. She 
mediately proceeded to York, where the nup- 
as were ſolemnized with great pomp on the 24th 
January; but the ceremony of her coronation 
as not performed till ſome time after her arrival 
England. 
A. D. 1328. When Edward returned to Lon- 
on with his new conſort, he found great diſtur- 
ances had taken place 3 to the conduct of 
viimer, who had uſurped the whole authority 
| government, and from his imperious pro- 
runes, grew daily more obnoxious to the peo— 
The king himſelf was highly incenſed, and 
"TMned to free himſelf from the power of a 
iter who ſeemed totally regardleſs of the ho- 
and welfare of his country. 
— finding a material alteration in the 
ö _ * the king, was apprehenſive of danger; 
, crore, while in his power, thought it ne- 
h at all events, to make peace with 
Agee to which he was induced by the advice 
Ig Lene. Ilabella. He accordingly, in the 
M4 wwe king, entered into a negotiation with 
% whom he acknowledged as king of Scot: 
* and renounced the Engliſh claim of ſuperi- 
. n condition of his paying the ſum of thirty 
ale . But this peace was no ſooner 
uche c than it excited an univerſal clamour 
1 2 the kingdom, and the people expreſſed 
dire Went in the moſt levere terms. They 
ney penty that it was neither honourable or 
kite b - thoſe who concluded it had baſely 
rings ot the blood and treaſure of the nation 
Views; that the queen mother (who 


er put himſelf at the head of two hundred 


E d A A D in. 


mered his camp, and eſcaped; and the Engliſh | 


ä — — 
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under pretence of her huſband's incapacity, had 
uſurped his authority) now ſufficiently diſcovered 
how unable herſelf was to have any direction in the 
affairs of government; and that the errors of the 
depoſed king had been inferior to thoſe committed 
lince her being concerned in the public adminiſtra- 
tion, = 
Mortimer was no ſtranger to his having incur- 
red the general hatred. of the people, and there- 
fore began to dread the conſequences, more eſpe- 


cially when he was informed, that the earls of Kent, 


Norfolk and Lancaſter, the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, the biſhops of London and W incheſter, with 
ſeveral powerful barons, had determined to im- 
peach him before the parliament. He was ſenſible 


of the conſequences that mult take place if a ma- 


Jority in that aſſembly ſhould favour the complain- 
ants, and exerted all his power to bring about a re- 
conciliation. Nor did he endeavour 1n vain ; the 
parties who meant to accuſe him appeared fatisfied, 


'on his promiſing that all grievances ſhould be re- 


moved during the enſuing parliament. 1 
A. D. 1329. Though the ambitious and baſe 
Mortimer was obliged to temporize with the diſ- 
centented barons, yet he was determined to be re- 
venged on them for the treatment he had received; 
to effect which he ſingled out an object that might 
ſtrike his enemies with terror. The weakneſs of 
Edmund earl of Kent (brother to the late king) 
promoted his criminal intentions. A report had 
been ſpread, at the inſtigation of Mortimer, that 
Edward II. was yet alive, and confined in Corfe- 
Caſtle. The earl, who had always retained an 
affection for his brother (though he had joined 


the queen's party to drive the two Spencers from 


the kingdom) believed the report, and publicly 
declared his deſign of replacing him on the 
throne. But the treacherous Mortimer had no 


ſooner procured ſufficient proof of his deſign than 


he cauſed him to be ſeized, and committed to 
that priſon, where he had flattered himſelf he ſhould 
meet with his unhappy brother, whom he now 


diſcovered was no more, and that the report of his 


exiſtence was totally groundleſs. 

A. D. 1330. As ſoon as the parliament met, 
which was on the 13th of March, the unfortunate 
earl of Kent was formally accuſed of high trea- 
ſon, and, being found guilty, was ſentenced to be 
beheaded. Iſabella and Mortimer, apprehenſive 
of young Edward's lenity towards his uncle, hur- 
ried the execution, and the earl ſuffered the next 
day after his ſentence was pronounced. So be- 
loved, however, was he by the people, that when 
brought on the ſcaffold the common executioner 


refuſed to perform his office; nor could any one 


be found to ſupply his place till late in the even- 
ing, when the ſentence was executed by a felon 
from the marſhalſea, who, as a reward for his 
ſervice, received a free pardon for all the robberies 
he had committed. | 

This cruel and perfidious act of Mortimer ren- 
dered him more univerſally deteſted than ever. 
All parties forgetting their former animoſities, 
now conſpired the deſtruction of this inſolent and 
baſe miniſter. Edward himſclf, then in his 
eighteenth year, was deſirous of taking into his 


| own hands the reins of government, and bring 


ing to exemplary puniſhment a man who made 
no ſcruple of ſacrificing the honour of his coun- 
try, and the lives of the nobility, to his inſatiable 
thirſt of power. But it was abſolutely neceſſary 
to uſe the utmoſt precaution, Mortimer had ſo 


entirely engroſſed the adminiſtration of affairs, 
that 


184 1330. 


moſt of the principal people were at his devotion. 
He was continually attended by a great number of 
armed knights and their followers, and had even 
ſurrounded the throne itſelf with his emiſſaries, who 
acted as ſpies on the behaviour of the king and his 
friends. | | 

Theſe were difficulties that might have deterred 
a prince of leſs fortitude than Edward; but he was 
a ſtranger to fear, and derermined, at all events, 
to carry his deſigns into execution. He communi— 
cated his intentions to William Lord Montacute, 
and ſeveral other noblemen, all of whom pro- 
miſed their aſſiſtance, and it was determined 
to ſeize Mortimer during the ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, which was ſummoned to meet.in a few days 
at Nottingham. In order to this, it was agreed, 
that Edward ſhould occupy the caſtle of Not- 


tingham, which would enable them to carry on 


their deſigns with more ſafety and ſucceſs; but 
on their arrival, they found it already occupied by 
Mortimer, Iſabella and their attendants, one or 
two apartments only being left for the king. It 
was now ſufficiently evident, that it would be im- 

oſſible to execute their deſign without the aſſiſt- 
ance of Sir William Eland, the governor of the 
caſtle. Lord Montacute was therefore ſent to gain 
him over to their party, which was effected with 
great facility, that gentleman joyfully embracing 
an opportunity of ſhewing at once his affection for 
the perſon of his ſovereign, and his deteſtation of 
thoſe, who, by their infamous conduct, had brought 
their country to the brink of deſtruction. But at 
the ſame time, he informed Montacute, that it 
would be impracticable for him to admit any 
aſſiſtance by the common entry, the caſtle being 
ſtrictly guarded, the gates locked every evening, 
and the keys carried to the queen. He, however, 
recollected that there was a ſubterraneous paſ- 
ſage formerly contrived as a ſecret outlet to the 
fortreſs, but then concealed by an heap of rub- 
biſh. Through this cavern, therefore, he under- 


took to conduct the confederates to Mortimer's 


apartment. The rubbiſh was accordingly removed, 
and the paſſage being clear, they proceeded till 
they-came to the apartment of Mortimer, which 
they immediately entered, and having forcibly 
ſeized his perſon, ſent him under a ſtrong guard to 
the Tower of London, e 
The next day the parliament was broke up at 
Nottingham, and the members ordered to aſſem— 
ble at Weſtminſter, in order to try the tyrannical 
Mortimer. At the ſame cime a proclamation was 


iſſued out for all perſons who had any complaints | 


ro prefer againſt him, to appear before that aſ- 
ſembly, in order to obtain redreſs for all their 
grievances, Nor was juſtice long deferred. The 


firſt buſineſs that engaged the attention of the na- 


tional aſſembly was the impeachment of the tyran- 
nical Mortimer. The accuſation was immediately 
drawn up, and conſiſted of nine articles, which 
contained many high crimes and miſdemeanors, 
Among others he was accuſed of having uſurped 
the regal power from the council of regency ap- 
pointed by the parliament; of having procured 
the death of the late king; of having deceived 
the. earl of Kent into a conſpiracy to reſtore that 
prince ; of having ſolicited and obtained exorbi- 
tant grants of the royal demeſnes ; of having diſ- 
ſipated the public treaſure; of ſecreting for his 
own uſe twenty thouſand marks of the money paid 
by.the king of Scotland ; and. of having repaired 
to the parhament with an armed force, diſturbed 
their deliberations, and threatened ſeveral of the 
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tor, without being admitted to make his defene 
. 


November at a place called the Elms, about; 


acts of his adminiſtration convinced them thei 


Mortimer, and placed others in their ſtead ; di 


meaſure that appeared moſt conducive towards d 


1331. Boog IX 1 


members with death. Theſe facts being a1 

r10us, 1t was thought unneceſſary to call bal 000 

and Mortimer was condemned to ſuffer 4, $i dt 
q- A. 
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The ſentence was executed on the twenty. ainth 
mile from London, where this once powerful n 
bleman was hanged on a gibbet like a . 
malefactor. The queen was confined to her wh 
in the neighbourhood of London, and her ke. 
nue reduced to four thoufand pounds per any 
The king conſtantly viſited her once or tig; 
year, during the remainder of her life; but |, 
never recovered the leaſt degree of power ot 4. 
thority in the ſtate. | 

A. D. 1331. Edward, having now taken ty 
reins of government into his own hands, deter. 
mined to purſue fuch meaſures as might reſars 
happineſs and tranquillity to his kingdom. The 
people had long formed the moſt pleaſing ideas of 


his great abilities for government; and the fr 


hopes were not formed on a chimerical baſis, . 
reſumed all the grants that had been made of th 
royal demeſnes during his minority, and rewarl 
ed thoſe who had aſſiſted him in ſeizing the ambj 
tious Mortimer, He remitted the fines and con 
fiſcations that had been awarded againſt thoſe bi 
rons who oppoſed the deſtructive meaſures of tha 
miniſter: reverſed the ſentence of attainder thi 
had been paſſed againſt the earl of Kent, reſtore 
his ſon to the family eſtate and honours, and hi 
widow to the enjoyment of her jointure. Here 
moved the ſheriffs that had been appointed b 


patched orders to the judges to adminiſter fir 
juſtice to all perſons without delay, notwithſtand 
ing any letters that might have been procured {ro 
the crown to the contrary, and purſued every oth: 


well governing of the nation. 

But there were many other diforders, belid: 
thoſe which. had crept into the adminiſtration 
public affairs, and which equally required the ab 
lities and firmneſs of Edward to remove. I. 
kingdom was infeſted with numerous bands of 190 
bers, who, taking advantage of the late comm 
tions, had ſet the power of the magiſtrates at de 
fiance, and exerciſed, with impunity, their laviel 
depredations. They were even openly protect 
by the great barons, who employed them ag 
their enemies. It was therefore previoully " 
ceſſary to deſtroy this alarming connection beo 
the evil could be removed. Accordingly Edu 


| exacted a ſolemn promiſe from his barons, alle ire, a 
bled in parliament, to break off all connection the; 
with ſuch malefactors, as a diſgrace to noble ot 


He iſſued a proclamation, forbidding all jults 2 
tournaments, which ſerved as a plauſible pretel ing 
for aſſembling great numbers of armed men, u 
diſturbance of the public tranquillity, and the x h th 
of the peaceable inhabitants. After taking ©. N 
neceſſary meaſures, he marched in perſon 8. uche! 
the robbers: and by his courage and ace e 
more powerful troops were broken and diipe! g 
many taken and executed, and great numbers 
tor ſafety to the continent. 7 _.1 by Wi 
The example of the king was follow - * of 
thoſe appointed to adminiſter juſtice. The * f 
indefatigable in diſcovering and purſuing oy py 
nals, whom they ſeverely puniſhed accol = "of 
their reſpective crimes. Thus was the 8". 


. 
which had ſo long ſubſiſted in à ſhort a” 
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1. the ſafety of travellers ſecured, and peace In the mean time Donald earl of Marre, who had 
oved, aillity reſtored to the kingdom. ſucceeded Murray in the regency, collected an 
znd 5 32. In the beginning of this year a || army of near 40,000 men, and adyanced to meet 
: leracy was formed by ſome of the Engliſh || the enemy. But he was greatly inferior in mili— 
= for placing Edward Baliol on the throne of || tary abilities to his predeceſſor, having neither 


land, the cauſe of which, with the particu- || prudence nor intrepidity ; fo that all his motions 
dC 7 
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0 attending it, are as follows: Robert Bruce died || were ill- judged, and he obſerved no order in the en- 1 
on bs after the peace made between the Engliſh and || campment of his army. | 
bo cots by Mortimer, leaving his fon David, then a Baliol being informed that the earl of Marre was | 


nor, under the guardianſhip of the earl of Mur- || encamped with his forces at a place called Gladſ- 
” Among other articles in that treaty, it was || muir, on the bank of the river Earn, determined to 
ulated, that both the Scottiſh nobility, who en- attack him, and hazard the fate of his enterprize in 
— eſtates in England before the commence- || a ſingle battle. He accordingly marched with all 
ent of the war, and the Engliſh, who en- expedition at the head of his forces, and paſſing the 
oyed lands in Scotland, ſhould be reſtored to || ſtream of the ſmall river Duplin, fell ſo unexpect- 
vir reſpective poſſeſſions. Edward ſtrictly per- || edly on the Scottiſh forces during the night, that 
med his part of the treaty; but Robert had || they were thrown into the utmoſt confuſion, and 
fuſed to follow the example of the Engliſh mo- driven from their camp with great ſlaughter. 

urch. It would have been in vam for the Engliſh From this ſucceſs the Engliſh flattered themſelves 
arons to have attempted any other method for || with having obtained a complete victory ; but they 1 
dreſs but that of petition, while Robert ſwayed || ſoon found themſelves miſtaken, for early the next i; | 
ke ' Scottiſh ſceptre ; but the feeble ſtate of the || morning ſome of Baliol's officers aſcending an emi- | 
ngdom under a minority induced them to enter || nence to ſurvey the country, perceived the Scottiſh | 
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ito an aſſociation for recovering their rights. || army (who had recovered from the panic into which | 
reward ord Beaumont, who was at the head of this con- they were thrown the preceding night) advancing 16 
e ambifideracy, claimed the earldom of Buchan in Scot- towards them in three diviſions. In conſequence of | 
nd cd; and propoſed, as the moſt effectual method this intelligence, the Engliſh Immediately flew to | 
ole b obtaining juſtice, to invite Edward Baliol, ſon || arms, and poſting themſelves in a narrow defile, re- 
of thao John Baliol then in England, to make an attempt ſolutely waited the approach of the enemy. 


Jer tha 
reſtore 
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or recovering his father's throne, = The Scots, exaſperated at their late defeat by fo 
Young Baliol, who, ever ſince the death of his || ſmall a body of forces in compariſon with their own, 
ther, had lived on his patrimonial eſtate in Nor- || advanced to the attack with the utmoſt precipitation, 


He refWnandy, little thought of ever attempting to revive without regarding ſome broken ground which lay 
nted e claims of his family to the crown of Scotland; between them and the Engliſh. But they were ſoon 
ad; dit the propoſal was too flattering to be refuſed. || convinced of their folly ; their ranks were diſor- 
er (irc therefore readily engaged in the enterprize, and || dered, and the ſecond diviſion preſſing upon the 
ithſtand vining the diſcontented barons, they applied them- || firſt, threw the whole into ſuch confuſion, that they 
red frog ev es to ſuch meaſures as were moſt likely to facili- became an ealy prey to the Engliſh, About 
by ate their deſigns. | twelve thouſand of the Scots fell in the battle: 
yards 


As ſoon as the Scots were informed of theſe pro- and among them the flower of their nobility, par- 
edings, they immediately made application to || ticularly the regent himſelf, Robert Bruce, a na- 


belida' ward for aſfiſtance; bur the Engliſh monarch || tural ſon of the late king; the earls of Athole 
rain Mas too prudent to engage openly in the deſign, || and Monteith ; and the lords Hay, Keith, and 
the buen he ſecretly encouraged the undertaking of || Lindſey. . | | 
e. io, and blew the ſparks of civil diſcord into a Theſe repeated ſucceſſes ſo animated Baliol, that 


s of ene. At this time Scotland was in a very feeble || he advanced with his army to Perth, which he en- 
commooncition, Murray, the late regent, had ſome || tered without oppoſition, and immediately repaired” 
s at dme paid the debt of nature; and lord Douglas the fortifications. But he had hardly compleated 
Ir lavich "0, as well as Murray, often led the Scots to || this buſineſs, when the carl of Marche, and Sir Ar- 
proteccolictory) diſdaining a life of indolence and eaſe, || chibald Douglas, at the head of forty thouſand men, 
n age paſſed over to the continent, where he periſhed || inveſted the place by land, reſolving, if they could 
ouſly "PP 3 battle againſt the Moors. not reduce the place by any other means, to effect it 
on beio Baliol and the diſcontented barons having raiſed a || by ſtarving the enemy. For this purpoſe they had 
Edu of forces, embarked near Ravenſpur in Vork- collected a few veſſels, under the command of one 
s, allco Mice, and in a few days reached the coaſt of Fife. || John Crabbe, a Flemiſh failor, in order to block 
nec their approaching the ſhore, they perceived a || up the place by water. But this ſcheme was ſoon 
nobll voy of the militia, commanded by Sir Alexander || rendered abortive ; for the Engliſh {quadron, then 
jults Mon, drawn up on the beach to oppoſe their lying at the mouth of the Tay to ſupply Baliol's 
: preie "ng; but this, however, they effected by dint of army with proviſions, drove Crabbe from his fta- 
en, i _ eution, and fell on the Scottiſh forces with ſuch || tion, and poſſeſſed themſelves of the greater part 
the = u that they were totally defeated, and their ge- of his ſhips. 
King g himſelf, with near a thouſand of his men, ſlain From this overthrow the Scottiſh generals per- 
n 8. u the ſpot. | ceived it would be in vain to continue the block- 
nm; \ Hated at this firſt ſucceſs of their enterprize, the || ade of Perth: they therefore abandoned the en- 
— he "gliſh marched to Dumfermling, where they ſeized || rerprize, made a retreat, and diſbanded their forces. 
. 
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dk? ms and proviſions. Here Baliol || In conſequence of this, the greater part of the no- 


TT view of his little army, which he found fell || bility and gentry of Scotland repaired to Perth, in 

= fn & 2 three thouſand men. But this did not inti- || order to make their ſubmiſſion to Baliol. The 

he * 5 Nn: be wks mas activity; young king David and his queen were ſent to 

ah 0 ny lore, leaving Dumfermling, marched at the || France, and, on the 27th of September, Baliol 

os 1 ping torces into the heart of the country, flat- || was crowned king of Scotland. 

wy dn, elf with receiving aſſiſtance from the old But Baliol did not long enjoy the crown he 
or % 1 his family. had ſo eaſily obtained; for having imprudently 
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juſt reaſon to break the peace which had been 


in their country, and the regent had accordingly 
mand of Sir William Keith; while himſelf head- 


to penetrate into England, as ſoon as the caſtle 
of Berwick ſhould be inveſted by Edward. The | 


and the large ſtones rolled down after them, ſoon 
» Checked their career. They ſuddenly made a halt; 


diſmiſſed the greater part of his Engliſh followers, 
he was driven out of the kingdom, and obliged to 
ſeek protection in England. | 

A. D..1333. Baliol had not long been in Eng- 
land, when the conduct of the Scots gave Edward 


made with them by Mortimer, and to exert himſelf 
in favour of Baliol. Elated with their late ſuc- 
ceſs againſt their new king, and allured by the 
hopes of plunder, the Scots broke into Cumber- 
land, and laid great part of the country waſte 
with fire and ſword. In conſequence of this Ed- 
ward immediately ſent Sir Anthony Lacy, with a 
conſiderable body of forces, to repel the inſur- 
gents. This buſineſs he effected with great ſucceſs, 
the invaders being defeated, and obliged to make a 
precipitate retreat to their own country. 

Douglas, the regent, was alarmed at the pro- 
ceedings of Edward, and ſvared neither entreaties, 
excuſes, nor ſubmiſſions, to divert the gathering 
ſtorm that threatened the deſtruction of his coun- 
try. But all his efforts were in vain: Edward liſ- 
tened only to the voice of ambition. 

Having raiſed a conſiderable body of forces, 


Edward marched into Scotland, and opened the | 


campaign with the ſiege of Berwick. That place 
was conſidered by the Scots as the moſt important 


furniſhed it with a ſtrong garriſon under the com- 


ed a numerous army on the frontiers, in order 


ſiege continued near two months, when great part 
of the fortifications being demoliſhed, the garriſon 
agreed to capitulate, if not relieved in five days. 
Theſe terms were accepted, and a meſſenger diſ- 
patched to Sir Archibald Douglas, informing him 
of the conditions, and preſſing him to march im- 
medately to their relief, without which they muſt 
be compelled to give up the town, and ſurrender 
themſelves priſoners to the enemy. 

The great importance of Berwick, and the im- 
patience of his forces to be led againſt the Eng- 
liſh, determined Douglas to comply with the re- 
queſt of the garriſon. He accordingly marched 
to their relief, and drew up his forces at the foot 
of Halidown hill, in ſight of the Engliſh camp. 
Douglas divided his army into four bodies, each 
of which was headed by one of the principal no- 
bility of Scotland, The Engliſh were alſo drawn | 
up in four ſeparate bodies, and both wings flanked 
with archers; and in this diſpoſition Edward 
waited the attack of the enemy, who began to 
aſcend the hill with great impetuoſity, about five 
in the afternoon ; but the ſteepneſs of the aſcent, 
the weight of their armour, the inceſſant ſhowers 
of arrows diſcharged from the bows of the Engliſh, | 


and their general, being that inſtant transfixed with 
an arrow, fell lifeleſs to the ground. 
This incident threw the Scottiſh forces into the 


utmoſt confuſion, which being perceived by Ed- || 


ward, he determined to take advantage of it, 
and accordingly ordered lord D'Arcy, at the head 
of a body of light-armed infantry, to charge 
them in flank, while himſelf attacked their front 
with a detachment of veterans. The Scottiſh 
knights, in order to render the action more ſteady 
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and delperate, had diſmounted from their horſes, 
but they could not ſtand the ſhock of the Eng- 
liſh. A compleat victory was ſoon obtained by 


| Scots were ſlain on the field of batt re 


/ 
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Cu 
Edward, and ſuch of the Scots as eſcaped 
were obliged to ſave themſelves beg we, of 
flight. Near thirty thouſand of the Scots fel * Th 
action, and all their knights were either ws pf B. 
taken priſoners. The town and caſtle of Bervig * 
immediately ſurrendered; and Edward, after as mit | 
a conſiderable part of his army with Baliol, returney or 4 
to England. | 25 b Ec 
It was now impoſſible for the Scots to oppoſe Rv nc: 
the power of Baliol: the principal part of the, Mecce 
nobility was loſt, their army greatly reduced, the; Wii 7h 
king in France, and their regent lain, Submiſ Me! 
therefore, was their only reſource. Baliol, afe, WiiW0u!d 
leaving a ſtrong garriſon in Berwick, marched vis cola 
his forces through the principal parts of the ons v 
country; and all the caſtles, except thoſe of Dun. eges 
barton, Urquhart, and two or three others, wa cosa 
were deemed impregnable, opened their gates bat! 
the firſt ſummons. 4 . of that 
A. D. 1334. In conſequence of theſe ſucceſs, Miſicular 
Baliol, in order to place himſelf ſubſtantially *" [an 
the ſeat of power, ſummoned a parliament to meeMcr/on: 
at Edinburgh on the 1oth of February. In thigh Tha 
aſſembly, Baliol was acknowledged king, and thecotlar 
Scottiſh nobility ſwore fealty ro him: the ſupero each, 
rity of England was again recognized: Bervid e me 
| Dunbar, Roxburgh, Edinburgh, and all the ſout-Wnainta 
eaſt counties of Scotland, were declared to be Ha m. 
ever annexed to the crown of England; and theWcotti! 
diſcontented Engliſh barons were put into in Hol 
mediate poſſeſſion of the eſtates they claimed i * 
Scotland. | nd th 
The proceedings of this aſſembly greatly irritate ebuilt. 
the Scots, who determined, as ſoon as poſſible, f the 
purſue ſuch meaſures as might render them abor Part « 
| tive. Nor was it long before an opportunity offer urned 
which encouraged them to attempt their deſg Þut 
Baliol, thinking himſelf ſufficiently ſecure on H thor 
throne, diſmiſſed his Engliſh troops, and ſent teme E- 
to their own country; in conſequence of wich thei 
the Scots immediately flew to arms, renouncehÞle o; 
their fealty to Baliol, ſwore allegiance to BrucygW*celir 
and elected Sir Andrew Murray regent of th * W 
kingdom. | Be i 
A. D. 1 335. Several ſkirmiſhes took place be nd ap 
tween the forces under the command of Murray, ant; 
thoſe of Baliol, in moſt of which the former ug If Kild 
victorious ; and Baliol, finding his intereſt great erſelf 
decline, applied for aſſiſtance to the Engliſh me A 
narch, -who accordingly made preparations for agal & fort 
invading Scotland. — P 
Having raiſed a conſiderable body of forc 1 1 
Edward proceeded to Berwick, from whence , * 0 
purſued his march, without oppoſition, into thee 4 ut! 
heart of the country, the Scots having abandone E 
all the plains on his approach, and retired to the A a1 
mountains and faſtneſſes. Knowing it would be I ” 
vain to purſue them, Edward marched to Pert Toy 
from whence he ſent a detachment of his forc "aud 
under the command of his brother John of a 4 Is 
and Sir Anthony Lacy, to ravage the weſtern 15 ry 
ties, which were principally inhabited bythe ® . 
rents of Bruce. A 
In the mean time the Scots, who had nee 8 A 
their mountains, having greatly increaſed in - am 
bers, determined to hazard a battle, and ky = 
their faſtneſſes, marched with all expedition  i' pull 
the Engliſh, the two armies no ſooner met, Jr” Þ 
bloody engagement took place, which was 1 0 
tained, for ſome time, with great 0 ow 6 — 
both ſides; but at length victory declared 0 * Ch: 
vour of the Engliſh, prodigious numbes | Wy". 
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J 1 obliged t9 ſave themſelves by a precipitate 
Nat 19 8 defeat ſtruck ſuch a damp on the ſpirits 
| the 1 adherents, that they determined not to 
n 0 er oppoſition, but immediately ſub- 
wick | s, and ſolicit the Engliſh monarch 
Wing Accordingly application was made 
neg Edward, who, as the ſeaſon was then far ad- 

to ed, likened to their requeſt, and a treaty of 
Ppot oi was concluded on the following conditions: 
hy F That = Scottiſh noblemen ſhould receive a 


Jon for all former offences; that they 


iſſon, free pa 


* Scotland, and be reſtored to their Engliſh poſſeſ- 
f h ens which had been forfeited : that all the privi- 
Dun eges and franchiſes of the kirk and boroughs of 


which dcotland ſhould continue unaltered and inviolable; 
hat none but natives ſhould be put into the offices 
that crown and kingdom, excepting in ſome par- 
cular caſes where their king, Edward Baliol, 
ould make uſe of his prerogative in favour of 
-rſons of another nation.” It was alſo agreed, 


ALCS 1 


ceſſes 
ally In 


* That Edward Baliol ſhould enjoy the crown of 
nd e cotland during his natural life; and that, at his 


heath, it ſhould deſcend to David Bruce, who, in 
ernic be mean time, ſhould reſide in London, and be 
fou baintained at the expence of the Engliſh monarch, 
be luna manner conſiſtent with his dignity as heir to the 
and te cottiſn throne.” | 

to im Hoſtilities being thus terminated, Edward cr- 
med infered the fortifications at Perth to be repaired, 
nd the caſtles of Edinburgh and Sterling to be 
ebuilt, He alſoappointed the earl of Athol guardian 
ff the northern parts of the kingdom; and leaving 
1 abo part of his forces for the protection of Baliol, re- 
 offcreWMWvrned with the remainder to England. | 
deſign But the peace thus made with the Scots was 
on tet ſhort duration. They had, indeed, ſubmitted 
nt then Edward, but were far from being reconciled 
Which their condition, and only watched for a favour— 
zounce ble opportunity of ſhaking off a yoke to which 


uperig« 


rritated 


ble, 10 


Bruce cceſtty alone had compelled them to ſubmit. 


of tor was it long before this opportunity offered. 
lace be 
ay, ak 
mer wa 
great! 
liſn me 
or agall 


id applying lenients to heal the wounds of their 
vuntry, treated them with rigour; and the caſtle 
I Kildrummy, in which the regent's wife had ſhur 
erſelf up, having till refuſed to open its gates 
dthe Engliſh, the guardian imprudently beſieged 
ic fortreſs. The action awakened all the pride 
nd anger of the Scots: the earl of Marche and 


force" Wüliam Douglas haſtened immediately to the 
ence ef of the fortreſs, attacked the beſiegers with 
the ve e utmoſt impetuoſity, routed them with great 
andon i 2hter, and the earl of Athol himſelf fell among 
to teich lain. 

uld be . Animated with this ſucceſs the Scots inveſted 


ro Pen era other caſtles; the ſtandard of war was again 
is fc leyed, and forces were collected in every part of 
Eis kingdom. But before Edward could again 
-rn coul March againſt them, the king of France interpoſed, 
he ade © trace was concluded till the ninth of May, in 
de enſuing year. 
. 3 1336. This truce was conſidered both 
in 1 C e Engliſh and Scots, as a prelude to a final 
d ka =, and accordingly conferences were opened 
20 230" * beginning of the ſpring in Newcaſtle; but 


retired 1 


15 (0a) P de Valois (who then filled the throne of 
125 mall 
ed io f 


| *Oh - 
rs ot le guide Fair, who died in 1328, having left no male 
and ln Ae 1 mp de Valois, his couſin-german, and firſt prince 


"0 » Was unanimouſly acknowledged his ſucceſſor. 


E D n p tb 


Hou enjoy their lands, honours and offices in 


The carl of Athol, inſtead of ſoothing the Scots, 
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France, and had found the diſſentions between the 
Scots and Engliſh to his own intereſt) gave ſuch in- 
ſtructions to his envoys, that though they appeared 
as mediators between the contending parties, they 
omitted no opportunity of embarraſſing the parties 
concerned in the negociation, and rendering the in- 
tended treaty abortive. At length the French en- 
1055 told them, that their maſter would never aban- 
don the cauſe of the unfortunate and injured David 
Bruce, but would ſupport him to the utmoſt of his 
power. Theſe promiles ſo elated the Scottiſh de- 


puties, that they inſiſted on terms which could not 


be accepted by Edward, who immediately broke off 
the treaty in great rage, and both parties made 
great preparations for deciding the conteſt by the 
ſword. 5 | 
Edward had acquired ſuch popularity by having 
enacted ſeveral excellent laws for the promotion 
of commerce, and general welfare of his people, 
that the parliament readily granted him ſuch ſup- 
plies as were neceſſary for carrying on the war 
againſt the Scots. Accordingly, having raiſed a 
powerful army, and given the command to Henry, 
ſon of the old earl of Lancaſter, he ordered 
them to aſſemble at Berwick, a ſhort time before 


the expiration of the truce lately made with the 


Scots. 

Having given theſe orders, Edward ſummoned 
a parliament to meet at Northampton, in order to 
take into conſideration the neceſſary meaſures to 
be purſued for oppoling the deſigns of the French 
monarch, who had not only ſent a body of forces 
to the aſſiſtance of the Scots, but had likewiſe 
threatened to invade England. During their de- 
liberations Edward received advice that Murray, 
the regent, had taken the field, reduced the caſtle 
of St. Andrew's, and proceeded with his forces to 


he immediately repaired to Berwick, where he was 

joined by his troops, and the next day marched to 
. | 

As ſoon as Edward's arrival was known, the 

Scots made a vigorous aſſault upon the caſtle of 

Stirling, in which Sir William Keith the governor 

was ſlain; but being repulſed in this attempt with 

great loſs, and hearing that Edward was advancing 


to the relief of the place, they abandoned the en- 


terprize, and retired to their faſtneſſes to avoid a 
general engagement. | 
Edward now took his rout through Athol to 


Inverneſs, and from thence to the ſhire of. Mur- 


ray, which he laid deſolate, The town of Aber- 
deen was reduced to aſhes, and Edward, after de- 
ſtroying the principal places in the northern parts of 


after ſtaying a ſhort time, he left part of his forces 
with Baliol, and returned to England. | 
A. D. 1337. Edward had, for ſome time, en 
tertained notions of engaging in an enterprize of 
much greater importance than that of ſubduing the 
Scots, and was now determined, if poſſible, to carry 
his deſign into execution. He accordingly ſum- 
moned a parliament to meet at Weſtminſter on the 
3d of March, when he declared his reſolution of 
invading France, and endeavouring to wreſt from 
Philip de Valois that crown of which he conceived 
himſelf to be the true heir, as next in blood to 


the late king . 
Edward 


b 


—— * —— 


As Charles left ſeveral daughters, great diſputes had taken 
place relative to the ſucceſſion, but it was at length decided, 


according to the Salic Law, that all females ſhould be 3 
| the 


inveſt that of Stirling. Alarmed at this intelligence, 


e 
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Scotland, returned with his army to Perth, where 
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Edward was greatly encquraged in this reſolu- 
tion by Robert d'Artois, a prince of the blood of 
France, who having been condemned in conſe- 
quence of a forgery he had committed, took re- 
fuge in England. This prince bore the moſt im- 
placable hatred to Philip, and therefore uſed the 
moſt forcible arguments to prevail on Edward to 
declare war againſt France, in order to ſupport his 
title to that crown. 

Philip, being informed of the advice given by 


| Robert d' Artois to the Engliſh monarch, immedi— 


ately iſſued out a proclamation, offering a reward 
for his perſon, and at the fame time confiſcatin 

all his poſſeſſions in France. He likewiſe declared 
that every vaſſal of the crown, whether within or 
without the kingdom, who gave countenance to 
that traitor, ſhould, if apprehended, be put to 
death. The meaning of this menace was eaſily 
conceived by Edward, who immediately made pre- 
parations for invading France, and removing Phi- 


lip, whom he conſidered as an uſurper, from the 


throne of that kingdom. | 

In order to ſecure ſucceſs in the intended enter- 
prize, Edward determined to form alliances with the 
princes of the Low Countries, and on the fron- 
tiers of Germany; and therefore engaged in his 
ſervice the earl of Hainault, the duke of Brabant, 


the archbiſhop of Cologne, the duke of Guelders, | 


and the princes of ſeveral other provinces. He, 
however, did not think this confederacy ſufficiently 
formidable: he was deſirous of obtaining the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Flemings, but ſome difficulties at- 


| tended this acquiſition. The Flemings, who, by 


their arts and manufactures, had acquired riches 


and ſome ſhare of independence, had riſen in tu- 


mults, inſulted the nobility, driven their earl into 
France, and determined to free themſelves from 
every ſpecies of tyranny, The leader of theſe po- 
pular inſurrections was one Jacob Van Ardevelt, a 
rich brewer of Ghent, who governed the people 
in a more arbitrary manner than any of their law- 
ful ſovereigns. He never appeared in the ſtreets 
without a guard of fourſcore perſons, who, from 
the leaſt ſignal given by their leader, murdered any 
perſon who happened to fall under his diſpleaſure, 
Whatever he thought proper to propoſe in the 
aſſembly of the ſtates was never contradicted, be- 
cauſe every member feared his power. Edward 
courted the aſſiſtance of this ferocious leader, who 


refuſed to join in the alliance, unleſs he would aſ- 


ſume the title of king of France, in order to re- 
move the ſcruples of the Flemings, who made ſome 
heſitation on account of their doubts relative to 
the legal ſucceſſor to the French diadem. 

Edward agreed to the propoſal made by Arde- 
velt, who, in conſequenee thereof, politely in- 
vited him to come over to Flanders. About the 
ſame time Edward received from the emperor 
Lewis of Bavaria the title of © Vicar of the Em- 
pire,” that he might appear to have a right to com- 
mand over the German princes. 

Every thing now portended an immediate rup- 
ture between the crowns of France and England. 
Philip invaded Guienne, and Edward ordered the 
duke of Brabant to demand, in his name, the 


the ſovereignty. Edward, as ſon to Iſabella, ſiſter to the late 
king, claimed his right to the crown of France, notwithſtand- 
ing he had done homage for Guienne to Philip de Valois, and 
by that act acknowledged him as ſuperior lord. But an unjuſt 
cadſe ceaſes to appear ſuch when there is reaſon to hope for ſue- 
cels, Opportunity determines the conduct of the greater part 


_ 
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to join his new allies, under the command of the 
| earls of Derby and Suffolk, in order to render the 


| belonging to John duke of Brabant. But the ſea 
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crown of France, conſtituted him his leuten F 
general of that kingdom, and iſſued a poche 1 
tion, commanding the French, whom he called " of 
ſubjects, to pay him obedience. Philip, hn 1 
raiſed a conſiderable army, determined firſt t, 85 0 , 
rect his arms againſt the Flemings, and to 3 ” 
ſtate the earl of Flanders in the poſſeſſion of tha This 
country. But Edward ſent a large body of force; id a 


e bre 
er te 
orces 


yard 


H. 


deſigns of Philip abortive. The Engliſh, on ther 
arrival on the coaſt, were informed that Guy de 
Rickenbourgh, natural brother to the earl of Fin. MWuarte 
ders, had taken poſſeſſion of the iſle of Cadfan use 
in order to cut off all communication by ſea u Ed: 
Bruges and Ghent. It was therefore reſolved » MWuke « 
drive him from that advantageous poſt, Guy, who e wa 
was prepared for the attack, gave them a very vam le to 
reception: but the Engliſh, after an obſtinate di. d ma 
pute, made good their landing, when a bloody bat. ers di 
tle enſued, in which the earl of · Derby was thromWcrents 
from his horſe, and would, in all probability, har ad lol 
been killed or taken priſoner, had he not been re-WMountic 
ſcued by Sir Walter Manny, a valiant knight of ins fo 
Hainavlt, who, at the head of a body of horſe, 
charged the enemy with the utmoſt fury, and todk 
Guy de Rickenbourgh priſoner. The' loſs of ther 
leader ſtruck the French with conſternation; they 
immediately fell into confuſion, and were routed 
with prodigious ſlaughter. The victory filled Ar- 
develt and his party with joy ; and the Fleming 
ſent a meſſage to Edward, preſſing him to come 
over without delay, and head the allied army n 
perſon. | | 

A. D. 1338. Edward, having raiſed a conſide 
rable body of forces, and taken every prudem en al: 
meaſure he could for the ſafety of his kingdom due for 
ring his abſence, embarked for the continent wing. 
a fleet of 300 ſhips, accompanied by many of -in 
chief nobility of England; and, after a quick anc pued f 
ealy paſſage, landed at Antwerp, the capital ci "gh 
{ prov; 
nd for 
e Mar 
ele {in 
lremi 
proſe 
the | 

alot 
Whil 
ons 
Wice f 
al got! 
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ſon being too far advanced, Edward did not take 
the field till the enſuing ſpring, when he marched 
at the head of 40,000 men, and encamped betvee 
Marchiennes and Douay. He had not, howeve! 
been long in this ſituation before he received: 
vice that Philip was advancing, with a formidabk 
army, to give him battle; in conſequence of which 
he immediately broke up his camp, and marcie 
with all expedition to meet the enemy. 

The two armies ſoon came within fight of eac 
other, and having formed their reſpective encam 
ments, remained in that ſtate for ſix days, neithe 
party ſeeming deſirous to come to action. 2 
length Edward ſent an herald to Philip, e 
him battle, which being accepted, the . 8 
Friday was the day appointed for deciding the qo 
rel. But while both parties were preparing | 
equal ardour for the engagement, Philip _—_— 
letter from Robert, king of Naples, (who | 
eſteemed a great aſtrologer) foretelling 2 
ſucceſs whenever he ſhould fight the Eng 4 
This ſo operated on the mind of P hillp, ; 


though Edward, on the day appointed, gre hi 


of mankind ; and that now offering, Edward W 
to embrace it, and, if poſlible, make himſelf 
throne of France; to which it is to be obſerved, "2d 
ſtrongly induced, in order to guniſh Philip for ha 
part with the Scots, 


N . 340. 


t. 15 fo 


Na. be fo * 

| waich Edward, the next day, wheel- 
x as for the ſake of a . con- 
g anon, and ſent word to Philip that he 
Q. i wait for him all Sunday in order of battle. 
by 0 however, was a Challenge the French king 
ty, d ot think proper to accept. On the contrary, 
th broke up his camp, and after fortifying his fron- 
10 er towns with ſtrong garriſons, returned with his 
ther brces to Paris; in conſequence of which Ed- 
y && and retreated, put his German troops into winter 
Fin. boarters, and marched with his own forces to 

druſſels. | 
* — had entered into engagements with the 
ed oke of Brabant to ſtay in the Low Countries till 
„hohe war ſhould be ended; but he found it impoſſi- 
warm le to fulfill his promiſe. His abſence had occaſion- 
te dl. a many diſorders in England, where bands of rob- 
y bu. ers diſturbed the peace of the nation; and the ad- 
\rom erents of Bruce had not only recovered what they 
bare ad loſt in Scotland, but alſo invaded the northern 
en f. ounties of England. Theſe were ſufficient rea- 
ight ons for Edward's leaving the continent; but, in or- 
horſe, er to fatisfy the duke of Brabant, who ſtrongly ob- 
1 rooted to his departure, he left him four Engliſh lords 
ther beſides his queen, who was at Antwerp) as pledges 
they his return. 
route A. D. 1340. Having thus ſettled matters for 
ed A. e preſent on the continent, Edward embarked for 
eminos&neland, and, on the 21ſt of February, landed at 
o come larwich. He immediately proceeded to London, 
roy ined the next day iſſued out writs for aſſembling a 
riament at Weſtminſter. on the 29th of March. 

onſide. be members, at this meeting, ſhewed an uncom- 
prüden en alacrity in aſſiſting their monarch, and provid- 
om du- g for the ſecurity of the realm againſt all inva- 
nt wichcc. They granted the king a large ſupply for | 
of cheW-nying on the war with France; and orders were 
ick and bed for fortifying Southampton and the Iſle of 
ital cif 12ht; for fitting out a fleet of one hundred and 
the {ea ty fail to protect the coaſts; for ſending ſupplies 
ot rake proviſions to the caſtle of Edinburgh and Stirling, 
marched! for raiſing bodies of foot and horſe to defend 
between marches of Scotland. In grateful return for 
owever ee angular marks of affection, Edward granted a 
ved a" remillion of all debts due to the crown, and of 
dab! proſecutions on foreſt treſpaſſes ſince his acceſſion 
of which e throne ; to which he likewiſe added a con- 


ation of the two great charters. 


marched 
| While Edward was making the neceſſary prepa- 


of eic ens for returning to the continent, he received 
encamp ce from the duke of Gueldres, that the French 
 neithel got together a powerful fleet to intercept him in 
ion. pallage. In conſequence of this, upwards of | 
offering? {ail of large ſhips were immediately fitted 
following © for his convoy, and furniſhed with every 
he qu" neceſſary to withſtand the attack of an 
ring . Ft Wo ; 

eceived! N things being ready, Edward embarked 
who "Bi. is forces early in the morning of the 
him M, , June, attended by the principal no- 
Engl A his kingdom. The next day they eſpied 
lip, 9 13 fleet in the harbour of Sluys; upon 
drew o. . after giving orders for making 


h ns to engage, ſent ſome Knights on 


— 


ete 5 | | | 
b Thi 
aſter of la fon was conſidered in France as having given ſuch 
e WE Müh to the naval force of that kingdom, that none 
aving buf, eourtiers durſt acquaint him with the loſs, till 


Min ;» Uſcovered it to him by the following artful jeſt: 
No a e royal preſence, he cried out ſeveral times, 


* — 
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ces early in the morning in order of battle, 
5 declined coming to an engagement. Ind 


— 


ſhore to bring him an account of their numbers; 
but they returned with their intelligence ſo late, 
that he could not begin the engagement that even- 


ing, and his fleet was obliged to lay all night at 
anchor. . 

Early the next morning Edward ſaw tlie enemy's 
fleet lying about a mile from the harbour, and rang- 
ed in three diviſions, each under the command 
of an admiral. In conſequence of this, he imme- 


largeſt in the firſt line, well provided with archers 
and men at arms. The ſecond diviſion was ordered 
to keep at ſome diſtance to windward, and prevent 
the firſt from being encloſed by the enemy; and the 


ſports, which were loaded with baggage and mili- 
tary ſtores. | gt 

Having thus formed the line of battle, and ob- 
tained the weather-gage, Edward bore down upon 
the enemy, and a deſperate engagement enſued, 
which laſted from ten in the moraing till ſeven at 
night. The ſhips engaged yard-arm and yard-arm 


— 


and knights exerted all their power in ſignalizing 
themſelves under the eye of their ſovereign, who 
animated them by his own example. The Engliſh 


| archers made a terrible ſlaughter among the French 


and Genoeſe, and the men at arms attacked them at 
lo clote quarters, that multitudes, in deſpair, leaped 
over-board, and periſhed in the ſea. The firſt di- 
viſion of the French was totally defeated, and the 
ſecond greatly diſordered, when admiral Morley 
arriving with ſome Flemiſh ſhips, joined the Eng- 
liſh, and falling on the ſhattered ſquadrons of the 
enemy, bore down all oppoſition, ſo that Edward 
obtained a compleat victory.“ Two of the French 
admirals, with upwards of 20,000 men, were ſlain, 
and the greater part of their largeſt ſhips taken; 
while the loſs on the part of the Engliſh amounted 


wound in the thigh, and on that account remained 
all night on board his ſhip. The next day he land- 
ed with all his forces at Sluys, and immediately ſet 
out on his march to Ghent, where he found his 
queen had, a ſhort time before, been delivered of a 
ſon, named John, and who was afterwards duke of 
Lancaſter. 

The naval victory obtained by Edward over the 


different allies, and he ſoon marched from Ghent 
at the head of an army of 150,000 men, compoſed 
of Engliſh, Germans, Flemings, and Gaſcons. The 
firſt aetempt was the ſiege of Tournay, which Ed- 
ward had no ſooner inveſted, than he detached 
50,000 men, under the command of Robert D'Ar- 
tois, with orders to poſt himſelf near St. Omer's, to 
prevent any aſſiſtance from that garriſon in behalf 
of the beſieged. Robert's troops were chiefly com- 
poſed of tradeſmen, who had never faced an enemy, 
and were wholly ſtrangers to military diſcipline. 
From ſuch troops very little could be expected ; and 
accordingly they were totally routed by a ſally from 
the garriſon, notwithſtanding the great abilities of 

their general. — 
This defeat, however, did not intimidate Ed- 
ward, who puſhed the ſiege of Tournay with the 
8 utmoſt 


— 


«© Cowardly Engliſhmen! Daſtardly Engliſhmen! Faint- 
hearted Engliſhmen!” The king aſked him what he meant by 
that exclamation ? ** Becauſe, ſaid he, they durſt not leap into 
the ſea as our gallant Frenchmen did.“ 


Ps „„ Oh 


diately drew up his ſhips in like order, placing the 


third was reſerved for the protection of the tran- 


* D 
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with incredible fury, and the Engliſh noblemen 


to about four thouſand, Edward received a flight 


French, added a luſtre to his power among the 
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might have diſcouraged any other commander from 


ſign to bring on a general engagement, but of be- 


and which the pope in vain endeavoured to convert 


Edward while on the continent, aroſe from the na- 
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utmoſt vigour, though the oppoſition he met with 


continuing the attack“. At the end of ten weeks 


the city was reduced to great diſtreſs ; and Philip, 


having collected a powerful army, advanced with- 
in a few miles of the Engliſh camp, not with a de- 


ing ready to aſſiſt the garriſon whenever an oppor- 
tunity ſhould offer. Edward, exaſperated at the 
length of the ſiege, ſent an herald to Philip, chal- 
lenging him to decide their claims to the crown of 
France by ſingle combat, by an action of an hun- 
dred againſt an hundred, or by a general engage- 
ment. Philip ſent for anſwer, that a vaſſal was not 
entitled to challange his liege lord; and that the 
propoſal was made on very unequal terms; but if 
he would put alſo the kingdom of England on the 
iſſue of the combat, he would willingly accept the 
challenge. t | | 7 
But theſe diſputes were terminated by the inter- 
ference of the counteſs dowager of Hainault, mo- 
ther-in-law to Edward, and ſiſter to Philip, who 
employed her good offices for bringing about a 
peace between two perſons ſo nearly related to her. 
Her zeal produced a ſhort ceſſation of hoſtilities, 


into a peace; but the demands of Edward were too. 
exorbitant to be admitted. He required that Philip 
ſhould free Guienne from all claims of ſuperiority, 
and entirely abandon any farther protection to the 
Scots. Theſe conditions were accordingly rejected 
by Philip, and a prolongation of the truce only 
was'agreed to for one year. 8 

Edward had not yet received any ſupplies from 
England, and being, therefore, unable to pay his 
allied forces, they abandoned the confederacy; ſo 
that finding nothing of moment could be tranſ- 
acted on the continent, he embarked with his 
queen for England, and after a dangerous paſſage, 
landed on the laſt day of November, about mid- 
night, at the Tower of London. 

The real cauſe of the monies not being ſent to 


ture of the ſubſidy granted for that purpoſe by the | 
parliament. It conſiſted of corn and wool, on ac- 
count of the great ſcarcity of money, and theſe ar- 
ticles could not be collected and diſpoſed of ſoon 
enough to anſwer his exigencies. But Edward at- 
tributed the defect to the negligence of his mini- 
ſters, and therefore determined to make them ex- 
amples of his reſentment. Accordingly the biſhop 
of Chicheſter, chancellor, and the biſhop of Litch- 
field, treaſurer, were deprived of their offices, and 
committed to priſon. The archbiſhop, who was 
prime-minifter, dreading the like fate, retired im- 
mediately to Canterbury, and determined to defend 
himſelf by the weapons of the prelacy. _ 

He accordingly convened a meeting of the clergy 
in that cathedral, and pronounced ſentence of ex- 
communication againſt all who ſhould ſeize the 
perſons, lands, or goods of the clergy, or inform 
againſt a biſhop for any offence whatever. 

A. D. 1341. The parliament met at Weſt- 
minſter on the 23d of April, when the primate, 
who had received no ſummons to attend, preſented 
himſelf at the door of the houſe in his pontificial 
ornaments, and demanded admittance ro his ſeat 


* Tournay was, at this time, one of the nobleſt cities in 
Flanders, and contained above ſixty thouſand inhabitants. It 
was detended by a garriſon of fifteen thouſand men, command- 


| his error. Philip, at his firſt audience, plainly toi 


| informed of his eſcape, than in a tranſport of rage 
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as the firſt peer of the realm. His requeſt 
however, denied for two ſucceſſive days, whe, 1 
ward, fearful of the dangerous tonſequence, th 
might attend a quarrel] with the elergy, prud k 
accepted ſome conceſſions made by the * 
who, in conſequence thereof, was again received i 
favour, and all animoſities buried in oblivion, ” 

Soon after this, an event happened which oc 
ſioned the truce lately made between the kings g 
England and France to be broken, and bot 
again commenced. John III. duke of Brin 
dying without iſſue, left his dominions to his Fx. 
Jane, married to Charles de Blois, nephew to th 
king of France; but John de Montfort, broth 
to the late duke, laid claim to the duchy, and he. 
ing determined, if poſſible, to ſupport his cauſe h 
ſome powerful alliance, applied to the king of Eng. 
land, offering to do him homage and acknowle 
his title to the crown of France, if he would eh. 
gage to aſſiſt him againſt Charles de Blois. Th 
propoſal was readily embraced by Edward, in co 
ſequence of which Montfort came over to th 
Engliſh court, and a formal alliance was conclude 
between him and Edward. As ſoon as, this biſ. 
neſs was adjuſted, Montfort returned to Nants, 
where he ſoon after received a citation to attend the 
court of peers in France, in order to prove his tit 
to Britany. 

Montfort, ſuppoſing the treary he had mat: 
with Edward was a profound ſecret, made no he- 
ſitation at obeying the ſummons, and according 
repaired to Paris. But he was ſoon convinced d 


him he had no right to Britany, and at the fant 
time reproached him for having done homage u 
Edward, and entered into an alliance with a pri 
who was the profeſſed enemy of France. Mart 
fort acknowledged his having paſſed over to Eng: 
land, but denied the charge of having done it 
mage to Edward; adding, that he was fatisfied d 
the goodneſs of his claim, and was ready to {u- 
mit to the judgment of his peers with regard i 
Britany. Philip told him his title ſhould be dt. 
cuſſed within fourteen, days, and enjoined him n 
to quit Paris. e | to ſec 

From this injunction Montfort was convince out at 
he had every thing to fear, and therefore reſolved ful g. 
to make his eſcape. He accordingly ef * and n 
during the night in the diſguiſe of a merchant, ® Bu 
reached Britany in ſafety. Philip was no ſoon! 1 

en 
and indignation, he inſtantly confiſcated th brach 
dom of Montfort, commanded the parliament | ” 
Paris, by his ſole authority, even without 1. moug 
moning the peers of France, or rp 7 and tþ 
formal proceſs, to adjudge Britany to Char * 
Blois; and the more effectually to Carty the | 
tence into execution, he ſupplied his 14785 "m 


a numerous army, under the command d. 0 
eſt ſon John duke of Normandy. Montfort, al 
was unable to face the French army in : 
ſhut himſelf up in Nantes, which Was __ oi 
ſieged by the duke of Normandy. The * 
ſtrongly fortified, and capable of holding 
conſiderable time againſt the enemy; bur ty 
treachery of the inhabitants the city Was © 
up, and Montfort being taken priſonef, 
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5 x Na- 
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France; aſſiſted by the counts of Eu, Guiſnes 5. to of 
bonne, and other gallant noblemen, who were -heir ga 
riſh under the ruins of the city, rather than open 


e eau. 


td 


ed by Robert Butraud and Matthew de la Trie, marſhals of 


to the enemy. 


” 
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a » Paris, and confined in the great tower of the | 
x o Pars, | 
Louvre. 


The captivity of Montfort ſeemed to put an end 
| all his pretenſions to Britany ; but. the heroic 
ere and conjugal fidelity of his wife revived 
15 drooping ſpirits, and animated his party with 
| Freſh life and vigour. Jane of Flanders, counteſs 
of Montfort, who chen reſided at Rennes, no ſooner 
heard of the impriſonment of her huſband, than 
ſhe immediately convened an aſſembly of the in- 
habitants, appeared in the midſt of them with her 
infant ſon in her arms, and conjured them to pre- 
{rye from deſtruction the only remaining heir of 
that illuſtrious family who had ſo long held the 
ſceptre of Britany. Moved by the affecting ap- 
irance, and animated at the noble conduct of 
the princeſs, the whole aſſembly vowed to live and 
die with her in defending the rights of her family. 
The inhabitants of all the other fortified towns in 
Britany embraced the ſame reſolution, The coun- 
tes went from place to place, encouraging the 
garriſons, providing them with every thing neceſ- 
ary for ſubſiſtence, and concerting . their plans of 
defence, having done which, ſhe ſhut herſelf up in 
Hennebonne, where ſhe waited with impatience the 
arrival of thoſe ſuccours promiſed by Edward. In 
the mean time ſhe ſent over her ſon to England, in 
order at once to provide him a place of ſafety, and 
| mat: engage the king more ſtrongly by ſuch a pledge, to 


no he. embrace with zeal the intereſt of her family. 

dinghy perſuaded that the reduction of Hennebonne, 
nced d together with the captivity of the counteſs, would 
ny waz put a final period to all oppoſition, Charles de 


ic fame Blois inveſted the place with a large army, com- 


nage o poled of French, Spaniards, and Genoeſe. The 
| prince ſege was carried on with the utmoſt vigour, and 
Mon. the place defended with a bravery that would have 
to Eno done honour to the beſt general of the age. The 
one do French were repulſed in every attack, and perpe- 
isfed M tally harraſſed with ſoldiers from the garriſon. 


to {ub- 
oard {0 
be lf 
him 10 


The counteſs was foremoſt in every danger, and 
kd her troops with the utmoſt prudence and intre- 
pity. Perceiving that the beſiegers, in making 
an aſſault upon one part of the town, had neglected 
to ſecure a diſtant quarter of their camp, ſhe ſallied 


onv1nceon out at the head of two hundred horſe, made a dread- 
reſolved ful laughter, and ſet fire to their tents, baggage, 
fc Pu and magazines. 

ant, and But notwithſtanding the noble defence made by 
o ſooneſ the counteſs and her brave garriſon, the town was 
t of ne it length reduced to the utmoſt extremity. Several 
be he reaches were made in the walls, and the enemy 
am 


W | 
* Preparing for a general aſſault. It was now 


out " ought neceſlary to offer terms of capitulation, 
ting p ; the biſhop of Leon was actually ſent for that 
__—_ A to the camp of Charles de Blois; but the 
the 1 u En who had mounted one of the towers of 
75 * E ortreſs, diſcovering the Engliſh fleet coming 
h " rs Sey Fo gs 8 communicated the 

i ings to t 5 
the — con was * — Mo OE OW ad 
ſoon be. e French wer 

„ 7... e confounded when they ſaw 
en e ben enter the harbour, and laid afide their 
55 te — ot making a general aſſault. The Engliſh 
A „ . of a body of men at arms, and ſix 
125 le of Fo wh, commanded by Sir Walter Manny, 


The cou- 
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captains of the age. 


— om thei, ngliſh in a ſally, drove the beſiegers 
Foix, Nu. Precipitat: Poſt, and obliged them to retire with 
\ved to pe Pltation, | | 
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cem, *iteſs, however, found that this rein- 
was not ſufficient to enable her to take 
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incenſed when he firſt heard of the fate of theſe 
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the field againſt the enemy, and therefore deter- 


mined to paſs over to England, in order to folicit | 
in perſon more effectual ſuccours from Edward. 
Her requeſt was readily granted, and a more nu- 


merous reinforcement was immediately embarked 
under the command of Robert d'Artois, and the 
earl of Northampton. The counteſs herſelf re- 
turned in this fleet, which was attacked in the 
paſſage, by a French ſquadron commanded by 
prince Lewis of Spain. The counteſs behaved 
with her uſual intrepidity, and the action conti- 
nued with great obſtinacy till night put an end 
to the conteſt ; and before the morning appeared, 
a dreadful ſtorm ſeparated the two fleets ; but the 
Engliſh reached the harbour of Hennebonne in 
A . | | 
Soon after their arrival Robert d'Artois marched 


with his forces againſt Vannes, which he carried 
by aſſault; but being dangerouſly wounded, was 


confined to his room, during which a party of 
the enemy attacked and retook the place by ſur- 
prize. Robert, however, had the good fortune 
to eſcape to Hennebonne, from whence he em- 
barked for England; but ſoon after his arrival, died 
in London of the wounds he had received during 
the aſſault of Vannes., $ 5 
Edward was ſo irritated againſt the French for 
the death of d' Artois, that he vowed the moſt ſe- 
vere revenge. Accordingly, having raiſed a con- 
ſiderable body of forces, he embarked at Sand- 
wich on the 5th of October, and, after a very 
good paſſage, landed at Breſt. A few days after 
his arrival on the continent he laid ſiege to Vannes; 
but the place being then well fortified, he could nor 
take. it by ſtorm, and was therefore obliged to turn 
the ſiege into a blockade. | 5 
While Edward lay before Vannes, the duke of 
Normandy appeared at the head of 40, ooo men, 
whom he encamped in ſuch a manner as to cut 
off all proviſions from the Engliſh. In this dan- 


gerous ſituation Edward liſtened to the mediation 


of the pope's legate, and a truce was concluded 
for three years, which being ratified and confirmed 
on the 19th of January, 1343, Edward, a few days 
after, embarked for England. » 

This truce, however, was but of ſhort duration, 
owing to the conduct of Philip, who cruelly put 
to death ſome lords of Britany, under pretence 
of their being guilty of treaſon. Edward was ſo 


noblemen, that he gave orders for beheading all 
the priſoners of Philip's party, but was prevailed 
on to recall the bloody ſentence by the remon- 
ſtrances of Henry, earl of Lancaſter. 
ever, ſent for one of the principal captives, and 


told him with great emotion, that though the 


| 


death of his countrymen beheaded at Paris, was a 
ſufficient reaſon for retaliating the ſame puniſh- 
ment on him and his fellow priſoners, yet he 


would not ſtain his reputation by imitating ſo bad 


an example, nor ſatiate his vengeance in the blood 
of the innocent; but would ſeverely puniſh the 
author of ſuch unparalleled treachery and barba- 
rity. 


A. D. 1344. Nor were theſe threats uttered in 


vain. Edward diſpatched the earl of Derby (ſon 
of Henry earl of Lancaſter, and one of the moſt 
accompliſhed noblemen of his time) at the head 
of a conſiderable body of forces, to begin hoſtili- 
ties in Guienne. For ſome time he was very 
ſucceſsful, and poſſeſſed himſelf of ſeveral places 
in the territories of the enemy. He attacked the 
count de Laille, the French general, who was 

| | en- 


He, how- 
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_ relieve the place, and arriving near the camp of 


forces of the French in theſe parts, and poſſeſſed 
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encamped at Bergarac, drove him from his en- 
trenchments, and made himſelf maſter of the place. 
This ſucceſs animated the Engliſh, and they pro- 
ceeded in their conqueſts with the moſt aſtoniſhing 
rapidity. 

In the mean time count de Laille, having col- 
lected an army of twelve thouſand men, inveſted 
Auberauche, which had ſome. time before fallen 
into the hands of the Engliſh. Derby haſtened to 


the enemy in the night, Sir Walter Manny pro- 
poſed to attack the French immediately, His 
advice was followed with ſuch ſecrecy and ſucceſs, 
that the Engliſh entered one quarter of the French 
camp without reſiſtance, and fell upon the enem 
with ſuch impetuoſity, that the counts de Laille, 
Perigord, and Valentinois, were taken priſoners 1n | 
their tents, before they had time to recover from | 
their ſurprize; and their troops ſeized with ſuch a 
panic, that they fled with the utmoſt precipitation. 
The confuſion was not, however, general. While 
one quarter was filled with diſorder, the other, 
where the count de Cominges commanded, fled to 
arms and advanced againſt the enemy. Elated with 
ſucceſs, the Engliſh attacked them with incredi- 
ble fury, and the engagement became very bloody ; 
when the garriſon, alarmed by hearing the trum- 
pets ſound a general charge, and diſcovering by 
the light of the dawn the Engliſh enſigns, ſallied 
out, attacked the French in flank, and put them 
to flight. Above ſeven thouſand were ſlain, and 
twelve hundred taken priſoners, among whom were 
many noblemen and perſons of diſtinction. 

The earl of Derby having defeated the main 


himſelf of many conſiderable places, marched to 


Bourdeaux, where putting his troops into winter 


quarters, he embarked for England, in order to 
procure freſh ſuccours againſt the enſuing cam- 
paign. 

A. D. 1345. In the beginning of this year 
John de Montfort, after having ſuffered a ſevere 
impriſonment in the caſtle of the Louvre, found 
means to make his eſcape in the diſguiſe of a beg- 
gar, and coming over to England, where his 
countels and fon then reſided, did homage, and 
ſwore fealty to Edward, as king of France, for 
the duchy of Britany. He then returned to that 
ducky, accompanied by the earls of Northampton, 
and Oxford, with a conſiderable body of forces; 


and, taking the field early in the ſpring, reduced 
Dian and other fortreſſes on the ſea-coaſts. This 
ſucceſs encouraged him to inveſt Quimper Coren- 
tin, which had been taken by Charles de Blois; 
but that competitor advancing with a numerous 
army to the relief of the place, he was obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege, and retired to Hennebonne, where 
he ſoon after died of a fever. 

Soon after the death of Montfort, the earl of 
Derby arrived from England with eight thouſand 
men at arms, and joining his forces with thoſe 
of the earl of Northampton, they took the field, 
and, in a ſhort time, made themſelves maſters of 


earl of Derby's report, than he immediat 
mined to head his army in perſon againf the 
enemy; and accordingly ſummoned all his jy 
on the ſide of Flanders to furniſh their 


A. D. 1346. Edward no ſooner 


troops for the intended expedition. 


occaſioned his death were as follow : 


ſeveral conſiderable places, particularly St. Baſil, 
and St. Roche. | 


Alarmed at the progreſs of the Engliſh, Philip 
collected a numerous army, the command of which 
he gave to his ton the duke of Normandy, aſſiſt- 
ed by the duke of Burgundy. In conſequence of 
this, the earl of Derby, knowing how impolitic it 


— — 


| 
| 


[ 
| 


Flanders. 


Defirous of transferring the government from 
the earls of Flanders to the prince of Wale, 
| Ardevelt had propoſed, in a meeting of the ſtates 

to inſiſt that their count ſhould renounce his al. 
liance with Philip de Valois; and in caſe he per 
liſted in maintaining that connection, that the 
ſhould transfer their allegiance to young Edward, 
adding, that they had nothing to fear from the n. 
ſentment of either their own ſovereign or the kin 
of France, as the Engliſh monarch was both abe 
and willing effectually to ſupport them. Aft. 
niſhed at this unexpected propoſal, and afraid oſ 
contradicting ſo popular a leader, the ſtates dt. 
fired time to conſult their conſtituents, as they ha 
no authority to determine a queſtion of ſuch in- 
portance without their ,conſent. 
too reaſonable to be denied, and the aſſemb) 
broke up in great confuſion. Ardevelt's enemies 
laid hold of this attempt to ruin him : they charged 
him with having embezzled conſiderable ſums d 
the public money; and of having made large r- 
mittances to England, whither he intended to rt 
tire, in order to enjoy in tranquillity the niche 
he had procured by deceiving the people. Ir 
giddy multitude eagerly ſwallowed the bait pr: 
pared for them. The idol they had fo long v0 
ſhipped, was now devoted to deſtruction; itt) 
thirſted for the blood of a perſon, for whole pr 
ſervation, but a few weeks before, they would vil 
lingly have ſhed their own. ) 
the effects of this fatal change in the ſentimen 
| of the people. The enraged popula 
his houſe, forced the door, and, : 
killed moſt of his guards, dragged him into (i 
| ſtreet, where he was cruelly hacked and _ 
dered by his enraged and ferocious count)” 
men. | | | . 

The death of Ardevelt, and the deſertion © 
moſt of the German allies, deſtroyed all ho 
Edward's being able to attack. 
He. therefore embarked at 
with his forces for Guienne; but was P! 
from putting to ſea by contrary winds. 
this interval, Godfrey de Harcourt, on 


moſt powerful noblemen of Norman 


with ſeveral of his countrymen, had Joi" 


ward, perſuaded him to change his 


a : ; ne, ie 
rations, and, inſtead of landing in Guien * 
inhabital- 


which he repreſented as diſaffected, degenerate, , 


make a deſcent in Normandy, the 


| defenſeleſs. 


would be to rneet the French in the open field, 
determined to act on the deſenſive, and endeavour 
only to preſerve the places already conquered, He 


—— 


4 


| 


Me en by Le. 
The advice of Harcourt being taken by i 
ward, as ſoon as the wind would permit 


from St. Helen's, and in two days | 
oppoſition at La Hogue, where 


France on the ide 
Portimous 


evencl 
During 
| who, 
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therefore furniſhed all thoſe that were 
with good garriſons, and large quantities 
viſions and military ſtores ; havin 
paſſed over to England, to infor 
dangerous ſtate of the provinces, 
ings of the French monarch. 
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| | But here 
diſappointment took place little expected by Ed. 


ward. The allies refuſed to fulfil their engage. 
y || ments, and Jacob Ardevelt, the popular leader (f 
Ghent, who had been ſo ſtrenuous in the cauſe 
Edward, was. no more. 
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Kab. J. 1346. Ps 
deft ſon the prince of Wales, a youth then only 
irtcen years of age. | 


ing done which, he marched at the head of his 
„ Valogne, and from thence to Carentan, 
on of which places readily opened their gates 
3 his approach. From hence he proceeded to 
© Lo, which ſubmitted after a faint reſiſtance, 
ag, continuing his march, arrived in the neigh- 
urhood of Caen, the capital of Lower Nor- 
andy, This place was defended by a large body 
troops under command of count d'Evu, conſta- 


1 in Normandy. Theſe generals confiding in 
ir valour, ſallied out with their forces againſt 
e Engliſh; but met with ſo warm a reception 
at they were ſoon defeated. The two gene- 
ils, with many knights and principal officers 
ere taken priſoners, and the greater part of their 
rees put to the ſword. The Engliſh then en- 


oft valuable treaſures. The booty was conſider- 
le, the whole of which, together with all the 
r{ons of diſtinction, was embarked, and ſent to 
neland, | 10 | 

Though the city of Caen was taken, yet the 
ile ſtill held out; but Edward, thinking the re- 
uction of it would be of little conſequence, left 
e place, and marched towards Rouen, the ca- 
tal of Normandy, 
was of Louvre and Liſieux; but on advancing 
the banks of the Seine he found the bridge 
ready broke down, and the French monarch 
ted on the oppoſite ſide of the river, at the 
ead of a prodigious army. Edward did every 
ink in his power to provoke Philip to battle. He 
id the whole country waſte, and burnt the ſu- 


he ſame fate attended the noble palace of St. Ger- 
an; and ſome of the light troops carried their ra- 
ages into the very heart of the country. Edward 
de another attempt to paſs the Seine at Poiſſy, 
ut met with the ſame diſappointment ; the bridge 
s broken down, and Philip's army appeared on 
© oppoſite bank of the river. Some ſtratagem 
8 therefore neceſſary to elude the vigilance of 
nllip.. Accordingly the Engliſh monarch marched 
th. great rapidity, farther up the Seine; but by 
adden countermarch, during the night, re- 
ned to Poiſly, repaired the bridge, routed the 
iitia left to guard the paſſage, croſſed the river, 
advanced, with quick marches, towards Flan- 
. la this route he burnt the ſuburbs of Beau- 
als; and defeated, with great ſlaughter, the in- 
"ants of Amiens, who were marching to rein- 
( their king's army. But he ſoon found him- 
"4 very dangerous ſituation : all the bridges 
e over the Somme were either broken 
ö mY ſtrongly guarded; and the whole coun- 
trans ma molt deſoiate ſtate, Philip was alſo 
ay a, againft him at the head of 100,000 
a de de Faye was ſtationed on the 
155 ide the Somme, with a numerous army, 
VE his motions. 

Por to —— himſelf from this danger- 
red to on, Edward cauſed a reward to be of- 
dlace bee perſon who would lead his army to 
dam „c de he might paſs the Somme; and a 
Witt ce 1 mandy, preferring riches to the 
5 country, pointed out a ford below 
here the ſtream was not above a 
* low water. This diſcovery re- 


at 


de of France, and count Tankerville, chamber- | 


In his route he took the | 


urds of Porte VArche, Vernon, and Mullien. | 
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| thing Edward did was to deftroy the | 
Th — Barfleur and Cherbourgh; 
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red the city, which they plundered of all its 
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vived the courage of the Engliſh; they decamped 
| at midnight, and reached the ford about ſun-riſ- 
ing the next morning, a little before the tide of - 


flood made up the river. The place exactly an- 
ſwered the deſcription given of it by the peaſant; 
but the oppoſite bank was guarded by Godemar 
de Faye, at the head of twelve thouſand men. 
This oppoſition was not, however, ſufficient to in- 
timidate Edward, who plunging himſelf into the 
ſtream, called out, «© Let all who love me fol- 


low my example.” Animated by the preſence and 


example of their fovereign. the ſoldiers followed 
with the moſt amazing intrepidicy. The French 
made a noble ſtand; but nothing was capable 
of ſtopping the career of the «Engliſh: they 
were not intimidated by any oppoſition; and after 
a bloody diſpute, put the enemy to flight, and 


gained the oppoſite bank, juſt as the van of Phi- - 


lip's army appeared under the command of the king 
of Bohemia. | 

It is impoſſible to expreſs the vexation of Philip 
at this incident. He had traced the Engliſh many 
miles by the ſmoaking ruins left behind them, 
and thought himſelf ſure of overtaking the in- 
vaders. 


of flood was made up the river, and rendered a paſ- 


ſage impoſſible, while the Engliſh purſued their 


march without farther oppoſition. 


After proceeding ſome miles, Edward, thinking 


it would be impoſſible to purſue his march over 
the extenſive plains of Picardy, without expoſing 
his van to inevitable deſtruction from the French 
cavalty, getermined to make a halt, and venture 
a genera engagement. He accordingly choſe an 
advaritageous ſpot of ground near the village of 


Crefly ; and to ſecure his flank from the furious 
attacks of the French horſe, threw up a large en- 


trenchment, and extended it round a ſmall wood, 
where he depoſited his baggage. Having taken 
theſe neceſſary precautions, he drew up his army 


on a ſmall eminence, and divided it into three 


lines. The firſt was commanded by the Prince of 
Wales, aſſiſted by the earls of Warwick and Ox- 
ford, Geoffrey Harcourt of Normandy, the lords 
Stafford, Chandois, Delaware, Holland and Cob- 


ham, and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction. This 


line conſiſted of eight hundred men at arms, four 
thouſand archers, and ſix thouſand Welſhmen, 
The ſecond line was commanded by the earls of 
Arundel and Northampton, aſſiſted by the lords 
Willoughby, Roſs, Baſſet of Sapcote, and Mal- 
ton; and conſiſted of eight hundred men at 


arms, two thouſand four hundred archers, and - 
| four thouſand bill-men. 


| manded the third line, which conſiſted of ſeven 


The king himſelf com- 


hundred men at arms, fix thouſand archers, and five 
thouſand three hundred bill- men. pn 

In this poſition Edward waited the approach of 
the enemy, who in a few days appeared within 
ſight of the Engliſh army. Philip reſolving to 
give battle, immediately divided his forces into 
three lines, the firſt of which was led by John de 
Luxembourgh, king of Bohemia, and compoſed 
of three thouſand men at arms, twenty-nine thou- 
ſand infantry, and fifteen thouſand Genoeſe croſs- 
bowmen, under the command of Antonio Doria 
and Carolo Grimaldi, Theſe were placed oppo- 
fire to the Engliſh archers. Charles, duke of 


Alencon, brother to Philip, led the ſecond divi- 
ſion, conſiſting of four thouſand men at arms, and 
twenty thouſand infantry. The third diviſion was 
headed by Philip in perſon; and formed a body of 
reſerve, amounting to twelve thouſand men at 


„ 


arms, 


But it was in vain to repine; the tide 


cur. . 346. 


ing the night, routed the whole army, 
frac Cher de Blois priſoner. This misfor- 
= called another heroine from obſcurity. The 
nA" of Blois, in whoſe - right her huſband 
= ed the duchy of Britany, ſcized the reins of 
ener and became a powerful rival to the 
Teach of Montfort. She was her equal both in 
hs field and cabinet; and the war was carried on 
ith the ſame vigour as before her huſband's cap- 
" Dain theſe tranſactions on the continent, the 
Scots had recalled David Bruce from France, who 
at the inſtigation of Philip, invaded England at 
the head of a very powerful army. As David's 
intention was to ravage the country, he levied the 
moſt oppreſſive contributions, and committed the 
e hero moſt dreadful diſorders in his march, which he 
d extended to the gates of Durham. The diſtreſs 
you oi of the people animated queen Philippa to march 
in perſon to their defence; and having collected an 
army of twelve thouſand men, ſhe led them againſt 
the Scottiſh invaders. Her army was divided 
Lnto four bodies, the firſt commanded by lord 
Piercy ; the ſecond by the archbiſhop of York 
and lord Neville; the third by the biſhop of Lin- 
coln and lord Mowbray ; and the fourth by Baliol 
| nobliMin perſon. In this order the Engliſh approached 
and Me army of Bruce encamped at Neville's-Croſs, 
two mfrear the city of Durham. Bruce drew up his army 
and Wir three lines; the firſt conſiſted of French auxi- 
he to ares and the flower of the Scottiſh nobility, was 


erſcye 


f Cre 
t 14 
- fell 
baronet 
| pentl 
ty tho 


man H ommanded by the king in perſon ; the ſecond by 
2ung Robert, high-ſteward of Scotland, and the earl of 
e vio arche; and the third by the earls of Murray and 
retained WD ouglas. - | 


The battle was begun by a troop of Genoeſe 
rols bow-men, who ſerved in the diviſion under 
Robert; but they were ſoon routed by the more 
xperienced Engliſh archers. . Robert perceived 


ng duri 
ated Vi 


d ſent 


y ; cube ſuperiority of the latter, and preſſed on fu- 
tended iouſly with his men at arms, to begin a cloſe fight 
ho fell With the detachment under lord Piercy. The 
diers o agliſn archers opened immediately to the right 


nd left, to let the enemy paſs, but cloſed again 


e perforWnmediately, and galled them dreadfully with their | 
rd led ons in flank, while they were engaged in front 
he invell mh the Engliſh infantry. Robert, however, main- 
fon madeWiined the fight with the greateſt intrepidity ; and 
f John Wt vas tor ſome time doubtful to which ſide Fortune 
1 all th ould give the victory. Baliol ſaw the danger, 
probabiWn4 leq up his diviſion to the aſſiſtance of lord 
d to ta erey. The Scots were now ſtruck with a panic, 


rding]y 
1g the W. 
eſign, | 


nd immediately betook themſelves to flight. Ba- 
d, who was not deficient in military abilities, in- 
ea of purſuing the fugitives, wheeled ſuddenly 
out oft! baut, and fell with the utmoſt impetuoſity on the 
the bag of the diviſion commanded by the king. 
common id fought with great intrepidity, and, aſſiſted by 
als * | | riends, made a noble ſtand againſt the attacks 

to Kl tne Engliſh; but che conteſt was unequal ; the 
I: diviſion was broken and put to flight, and 
© king himſelf taken priſoner. The third di. 
| "ny under the earls of Murray and Douglas, ſtill 
im, but were ſoon broken when attacked by 


© Whole force of the Engliſh. Murray was flain 


e Wal nl 
s diſplaſ 
es de BY 
ed the ! 


e fieg "Nl ouring to rally his men, and Douglas 


ul 
f wy - Pifoner, Robert rallied his men after he had 
Hi .c WS: 2 to the attacks of the Engliſh,. and, re- 
ng oll, ed i . 
o feel Wines þ excellent order, by which the other 


ad time to Join him, and form a body ; 


n 


ö 


cee the „. f , | 
be col hy Vitors did not think proper to purſue 
r l | 

ed Never gi | 
tac fe er did the Scots receive a more fatal blow 


— 
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than at this battle, No leſs than fifteen thouſand 
fell in the action; and, from a liſt of the flain, and 
thoſe who were taken priſoners, it appeared that 
there was ſcarcely a noble family in Scotland that 


did not ſhare in the public calamity. | | 


The next day after the battle queen Philippa re- 
turned with her army to London, taking with her 
David Bruce and about thirty Scotch noblemen her 
priſoners, whom ſhe confined in the Tower, A 
tew days after ſhe embarked at Dover, and paſſed 
over to the Engliſh camp before Calais, where ſhe 
was received with all the reſpe&t due to her rank 
and diſtinguiſhed valour. 

The garriſon and inhabitants of Calais had held 
out againſt all the efforts of the Engliſh to take it. 
But they were reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs for 


want of proviſions. Philip was no ſtranger to their 


wretched condition, and reſolved to march to their 
relief. He accordingly advanced a very nume- 


rous army, and aſſembled towards the place; but 


he found the Engliſh camp ſo well ſecured. by en- 
trenchments, encompaſſed with moraſſes, that he 
could not attempt to force it without expoſing 
himſelf to the moſt imminent danger, and there- 
fore retreated with his army. l 

A. D. 1347. The garriſon of Calais, deſpair- 
ing of relief, and being almoſt deſtitute of provi- 
ſions, at length deſired to capitulate; in conſe- 
quence of which John de Vienne, the governor, 
appearing on the walls, made the ſignal for a con- 
ference; and Edward ſent Sir Walter Manny to 
hear what he had to propoſe. The governor told 
him, that having now no farther hopes of relief, he 
was willing to ſurrender the 
other conditions than that the lives and liberties of 


the garriſon ſhould be ſecured. Manny anſwered, 


that Edward was fo exaſperated againſt the inhabi- 
tants of Calais for their pertinacious reſiſtance, that 
he was ſure he would receive no conditions that 


ſhould confine him with regard to their puniſhment. 


« Is this” replied Vienne, © the treatment to which 
brave men are entitled? Would not your king 
have expected the ſame conduct from any Engliſh 
knight in my condition, which I have performed 
for my ſovereign ? The noble defence made by the 
inhabitants of Calais certainly merits the eſteem of 
every prince, much more of ſo gallant a prince as 
Edward. But I inform you, that if we muſt periſh, 
we ſhall not periſh unrevenged ; and that we are not 
ſo reduced, but we can ſell our lives at a high price 
to the victors. It is, doubtleſs, the intereſt of 
both ſides to prevent theſe deſperate extremities ; 
and I expect that you yourſelf, brave knighr, will 
interpoſe your good offices with your prince in 
our behalf.” 

Manny, ſtruck with the juſtice of theſe re- 
marks, exerted all his intereſt with Edward in be- 
half of the brave garriſon of Calais. He repre- 


ſented the dreadful conſequences that might reſult 


from treating them with ſeverity, which, he ſaid, 
could not fail of increaſing the miſeries of war, al- 
ready ſufficiently calamitous. Edward felt the 
whole force of his obſervations, and thought proper 


to mitigate the ſeverity of the conditions he had 


demanded. He only inſiſted that fix of the prin- 
cipal citizens ſhould repair to his camp with the keys 
of the fortreſs, bareheaded and barefooted, with 
ropes about their necks, to be diſpoſed of as he 
ſhould think proper, and on theſe conditions he 
promiſed to ſpare the lives of the reſt of the inha- 


bitants. | 

The horror and confuſion which theſe ſevere 
conditions excited in the breaſts of the inhabitants 
| may 


place, and deſired no 


; 
" 
Mm 

: 
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may be more eaſily conceived than deſcribed. They 
endeavoured to deprecate the wrath of the victor 
by the moſt humble ſubmiſſions and affecting re- 
monſtrances. But Edward was inflexible ; and it 
was reſolved by a council of the garriſon to ſub- 
mit to the maſſacre that muſt follow from the re- 
fuſal, rather than devote ſix of their brethren to 
an ignominious death, for no other reaſon than 
that of having done their duty to their king and 
country. But before the council broke up, Euſtace 
de St. Pierre, one of the principal inhabitants, 
ſtept forth, and.offered to lay down his life for the 
ſafety of his friends and companions. Aﬀected 
with this uncommon inſtance of magnanimity, three 
of his own relations declared themſelves ready to 
ſhare in the glorious ſacrifice ; and two others were 
quickly found who followed their example. Theſe 
willing victims marched out of the town, bare- 
footed, in their ſhirts, with halters about their 
necks; and, when they came to the Engliſh camp, 
preſented the keys of their city, and proſtrated | 
themſelves at the feet of Edward, who, ſtill burn- 
ing with reſentment, gave orders that they ſhobld 
be carried to immediate execution, Their backs 
were already turned on the remorſeleſs maſter of 
their fate, and they were proceeding, mournful, 
though determined, to meet their doom, when the 
queen, who was then big with child, pierced with 
the afflictions of virtue in diſtreſs, fell on her 
knees before Edward, and beſought him with tears 
to ſpare the lives of thoſe brave men, whoſe only 
crime was their attachment to their ſovereign. | 
Edward could not withſtand the force of conjugal 

affection; he relented, and the heroic burghers 
were pardoned. But the compaſſion of Philippa 
did not terminate here: ſhe conducted the almoſt 
famiſhed victims to her tent, ordered them a no- 
ble repaſt, made them a preſent of money and 
cloaths, and ſent them back to their friends in 
ſafety. | 

The victorious Edward being now maſter of 
Calais, took every precaution in his power to ſe— 
cure his conqueſt, He knew it would be impol- 
fible for him ever to make the inhabitants real 
friends to his government, and therefore obliged 
them all to leave the town, which he peopled with 
his own ſubjects from England, and, for their ſecu- 
rity, placed therein a ſtrong garriſon. 

Soon after Edward had obtained the acquiſition 
of Calais, he liſtened to the mediation of the pope, 
and after concluding a truce with Philip, returned 
with his forces to England. | 

A. D. 1348. But the terms of this truce were 
very ill obſerved; and it was not long before an 
attempt was made to recover Calais, by corrupt- 
ing the governor. One Aimery de Pavia, an Ita- 
lian knight, brave and intrepid in war, but a ſtran— 
ger to every principle of honour and fidelity, was 
entruſted by the Engliſh monarch with the com- 
mand of this important fortreſs. Geoffrey de 
Charny, governor of St. Omer's, found means to 
open a negotiation with Aimery ; who, in conſide- 
ration of twenty thouſand golden crowns, pro- 
miſed to admit a certain number of Frenchmen 
into the fortreſs; and the moſt proper methods 


* The Order of the Garter, which was inſtituted at this time, 
is ſaid to have owed its origin to the following circumſtance: 
Edward was greatly enamoured with the counteſs of Saliſbury, 
who having, at a court ball, dropped her garter, the king took- 
it up; and obſerving that ſome of his courtiers ſmiled, as if he 
had not obtained that opportunity merely by accident, he called 
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were accordingly taken to inſure ſucceſs. 

informed of the deſign by Aimery's ſecrer 
pared to turn the contrivance to the deft 
the enemy. He ſent for the governor t 
and reproached him with his crime; b 
to ſpare his life, if he would aſſiſt hi 
vengeance for the perfidious attemp 
readily agreed to this double treachery; 
appointed for the admiſſion of the Fre 
Edward, having prepared a force of a 
men, under Sir Walter Manny, 


departed ſec 
from London, b lect] 


taking with him the prince of 
and, without being in the leaft ſulpeRed, => 
at Calais in 'the evening before the day 
for delivering up the place. 
made a proper diſpoſition for the reception of th 
enemy, and kept all his forces, as well as the gu. 
riſon, under arms. On the appearance of Chum 
a choſen troop of French ſoldiers was admitted x 
the poſtern by the governor, who received the |, 
| | All the French, who entered, wer 
immediately made priſoners, while Charny un 
waiting with impatience for the ſignal to enter th 
town in triumph. At length the great gates we 
thrown open, and the Engliſh ruſhed out unde 
the banner of Sir Walter Manny, both Edyal 
and the prince of Wales ſerving as volunteen 
Charny was aſtoniſhed, but determined to diſput 
the victory with the enemy. He accordingly die 
up his men in a ſquare battalion, and maintaine 
the fight with great reſolution. During the ca 
teſt a valiant knight, named Euſtace de Ribaumon 
fought in ſingle combat with Edward, whom lt 
beat twice to the ground, and who as often rea 
vered himſelf with the moſt ſurpriſing agility. Thi 
victory was long doubtful ; but at laſt Ribaumo 
owned himſelf conquered, and delivered his {wor 
to the king. In the mean time Charny maintain 
ed the fight with great obſtinacy, till, perceivin 
his retreat cut off by another detachment from tht 
town, he ſurrendered at diſcretion. 
were conducted to Calais, where they ſpent t 
evening with Edward, who treated them with grea 
reſpect, and then firſt diſcovered to them that h. 
had been preſent in the action. 
Ribaumont the braveſt knight he had ever encoun 
tered, and reſtored him to his liberty without 741 
ſom. As for Aimery he was removed from 
office, and Sir John Beauchamp appointed gov 
nor of Calais in his ſtead; ſoon after which Ed 
ward, with his ſon the prince of Wales, and 
Engliſh nobility, returned to England. 
As Edward had been 4 
of Windſor Caſtle as a country retreat, he 00 
made 1t the ſeat of . a military order, which 1 
founded in honour of St. George, the patio! * 
England. A garter of blue velvet with te 
ſcription Honi ſoit qui mal y penſe was th j 
| of union and concord choſen for this nob 
nity, which, from hence, was called 
the Garter *. 
But the happineſs a 
prevailed in the Engliſh court, and indee 
out the kingdom in general, was ſudden 
into ſorrow and mourning, by a moſt delf 


pulated ſum. 


All the office 


The king declared 


A. D. 1349. 


the order 


nd tranquillity 


out, Honi ſoit qui mal y penſe. That is, Evil be 
Theſe words became the motto 
It conſiſted of twenty-fix perſons including the ſo 


evil thinks.“ 


ſoon after it became a capital object to courtiers, WI 
e moſt diſtinguiſhe 


, - (20 "nil 
ſider it as one of th d honours they 


HAP. . 


ö 
eſtilence 
uropc. 
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It firſt appeared in the northern parts 
d after ſpreading all over that country, 


” 1 its deſtructive progreſs from one end of 
0 pet os other. The weſtern parts of Eng- 
— fiſt felt this dreadful ſcourge, which ſoon after 


-ached the capital, and raged, with unremitting 
near two yeais, ſo that hardly one tenth part 
the inhabitants turvived ; and 1t/ was computed 

bat in London only no leſs than 50,000 perſohs 


eriſhed. 5 ; 
The Scots took advantage of this misfortune to 


incl. the ravages in the northern parts of Eng- 

Hatch WW ol bur they paid dearly for their conduct. Above 

obe thouſand of them were ſwept away by the 

e gl cc, and the reft returned to their own king- 
88 


Jom, to diſperſe the peſtiferous ſeeds of this dread- 
| diſeaſe among their countrymen. Eo 
A. D. 15 Towards the latter end of this 
ir the French monarch, having, notwithſtand- 


ny vn the truce with Edward, made ſome captures at 
iter eg, was ſo elated as to fit out a powerful fleet, with 
es veel 14oue deſign of making a deſcent on England. 
unde his expectations were ſoon deſtroyed by the 


Ewu laat Edward, who ſtood towards them in the 


unten angel, with an Engliſh fleet, which entirely de- 
diſpu ted the combined navy of France and Spain, and 
ly drenfMduced the latter power to ſue for a truce for 
Untalnee 


xenty years, which Edward readily granted, from 
he coli view of its being advantageous to the commer- 
uma intereſts of his ſubjects. DR 
A. D. 1352. This was the laſt warlike tranſ- 
jon in which Philip de Valois was engaged, as 
ſoon after paid the debt of nature, and was ſuc- 
eded by his fon John duke of Normandy. Philip, 
the beginning of his reign, had acquired the title 
fortunate ; but the tranſactions that took place 
ring his holding the ſovereignty were very lit- 


maintain 
ercelvind 


from de demonſtrative of the propriety of this epithet, 
ie office Woh his bad ſucceſs was leſs owing to his want 
[pent M courage and conduct, than to the better fortune 
vith geit ſuperior proweſs of his rival Edward. 


m that bf 
7 declared 
r Encoun 


John, who ſucceeded Philip on the throne of 
nce, was a prince poſſeſſed of many virtues, 
t they were rather of a private than public na- 


hout tue. With a heart full of the juſteſt ſentiments 
from M honour and fincericy, he was, of all others, the 
ec 15 t improper perſon to ſway the ſceptre of France 
hic 


thoſe turbulent times ; he wanted that maſterly 


and dence and foreſight, that penetration and ſaga- 


, 


1ways (0 cation, Charles, king of Navarre, ſurnamed | 
t, he % ad, threw the kingdom of France into great | 
which uon, in which ſtate it continued near three 
patio B's. when that prince entered into a private treaty 
ch the de Engliſh, and even ſeduced the dauphin 
the Hmocengage in his intrigues; but the French prince, 


oble fratef 


Jer ( 8 at laſt convinced of the folly of ſuch deſtruc- 
e or 


| connedtions, invited the King of Navarre, 
me noblemen of his party to an entertain- 


which * at Rouen, where they were all betrayed into 
K my In of John, who immediately ſent them to 
uy ("2 * 4 | | 

deltec ED. 1356. The ſeizing and confining the king 


3 was highly reſented by Edward, and the 
Dag Vale (generally known by the name of 
5 Prince from the colour of his armour) 
by 9 Preceding year made a ſucceſsful expedi- 
„ ren denne, Edward now ſent him a meſ- 
Pelting him to purſue his conqueſts with 
is E du, Sr. In obedience to this meſſage 
No the wo advanced into Quercy at the head 
Tos men at arms, ſix thouſand ar- 


which was diſperſed into moſt parts of | 


„ which the ſituation of his affairs required. | 


chers, and four thouſand foot. The ſucceſs of this 
young warrior was aſtoniſhing : he waſted Quercy, 
the Limoſin and Auvergne, advanced to Berry, and 
after ſome unſucceſsful attempts upon Bourgeſs and 
Iſſodun, took Vierzon by ſtorm. Here he refreſhed 
his army, and received the firſt intelligence-that the 
king of France was poſted at Chartres, on the other 
ſide of the Loire, all the fords of which were ſtrongly 
guarded. 

Young Edward now perceived it was imprac- 
ticable to advance farther, and therefore reſolved 
to retreat to Bourdeaux. John perceiving his in- 
tentions, croſſed the Loire, and marching with ſuch 
expedition, that he overtook him in the neigh- 
bourhood of Poitiers. Edward, knowing a retreat 
was now impracticable, prepared for battle with all 
the courage of a young hero, and all the prudence of 
the oldeſt and moſt experienced commander. He 
poſted his men in a place of difficult acceſs, full of 
hedges, buſhes, and vineyards, where neither the 
enemy's cavalry could attempt to pierce, nor the 
infantry attack him without great diſadvantage : at 
the end of a narrow lane, the only avenue by which 
the French could advance to attack his main body, 
he placed a ſquare battalion of the flower of his 
Engliſh archers: nor could the enemy avail them- 
ſelves of their great ſuperiority of numbers, till theſe 
were broken. 

The French army, which conſiſted of above 
60,000 men, was encamped between Beauvoir and 
Maupertuis, and had John known how to have 
| made a proper uſe of his numerous forces, his ſuc- 
ceſs had been infallible without hazarding a bat- 
tle. Prince Edward was already ſo diſtreſſed for 
want of proviſions, that a few days would have 
been fufficient to have forced him to ſurrender at 
diſcretion. But the imprudent ardour of the French 
nobility would admit of no reſtraint; , they ima- 
gined themſelves ſure of victory, and advanced 
immediately to attack the Engliſh. Juſt before 
the charge was ſounded, the cardinal of Perigord 
reached the French army ; and at his 1ntreaty the 
battle was deferred till he had viſited the Engliſh 


of human blood, by an advantageous peace, Ed- 


terms conſiſtent with his own honour, and that 
of his country. He offered to purchaſe a re- 
treat to Bourdeaux, by reſigning all the conqueſts 
he had made, and ſtipulating not to ſerve againſt 


— 


haughtily rejected by John, who peremptorily in- 
ſiſted that the prince himſelf, together with an 
hundred of the chief nobility in his army, ſhould 
ſurrender themſelves priſoners; and on theſe con- 
ditions he offered a fake retreat to the Engliſh army. 
The anſwer of the prince was that of an hero, 


declared that neither himſelf nor his knights ſhould 
be taken but in battle; and that he would rather ſa- 
crifice his life than conſent to terms of ſo infamous a 
nature. | 

The ſword was now to determine the important 
conteſt, and the next morning the time fixed for 
determining the fate. of thouſands, Edward em- 
ployed the whole night in ſtrengthening the poſt 
he had ſo judiciouſly chofen with new entrench- 
ments; and detached a body of choſen men, un- 
der the command of an experienced officer named 
de Greilly, with orders to make a compaſs round 
the hill, and keep himſelf concealed under covert 
of the hedges and ditches with which it was ſur- 


rounded, till the - battle ſhould begin, and then to 
1 D d d fal 


prince, and endeavoured to ſave the farther effuſion 


ward told the cardinal he would agree to any 


Francę during ſeven years. Theſe offers were 


who fears death much leſs than diſhonour. He 
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fall with the utmoſt fury on the French rear. He 


then divided his troops into three diſtinct bodies, 
but ranged in ſo cloſe and compact a manner, 
that they ſeemed to form only a ſquare battalion; 
the front was defended by a number of ditches 
and hedges; and the flanks were ſecured on one 
ſide by a ſteep hill, and on the other by a mo- 
raſs. The earl of Warwick was ſtationed on the 
ſide of the hill, with the troops which compoſed 
the van; the rear, commanded by the earls of Suf- 
folk and Saliſbury, was poſted behind about a 
ſtone's caſt from the lane through which the 
French muſt march to the attack. At the end 
of this lane was a pretty large gap, where Edward 


took his poſt at the head of the main body, which 


extended itſelf among the vines and buſhes; the 


weaker part of the field being incloſed by the car- 


riages and baggage waggons. The French army 
was allo divided into three bodies, the firſt of which 
was commanded by the duke of Orleans, the king's 
brother; the ſecond by the dauphin of France, aſ- 
ſiſted by his two brothers, the dukes of Anjou and 
Berry ; and the third, which conſiſted of 40,000 


of the beſt troops in France, was led by the king 


in perſon. 1 

Both parties having made the neceſſary prepara- 
tions for engaging, the battle. was begun about 
nine o'clock in the morning by three hundred cho- 
ſen Frenchmen, who marched up the lane towards 
the main body of the Engliſh ; but were ſo. galled 


by the archers, who lined the hedges, that one half 


of them were lain before they reached the front 
of Edward's diviſion, where all the reſt wer 

cut to pieces by an advanced party commanded 
by lord Audley. The marſhals Clermont and 
Andrehen, who with a body of choſen cavalry 
had advanced cloſe behind the men at arms to ſup- 
port them, met with ſo warm a reception from the 
earl of Warwick, and at the ſame time ſo impetu- 
ous an attack from the earls of Suffolk and Saliſ- 
bury, at the head of a detachment from the rear, 
that Clermont was killed on the ſpot, and Andre- 
hen obliged to ſurrender himſelf priſoner ; moſt of 


the corps ſhared the fate of the former. 


The firſt attack of the French being thus ren- 
dered abortive, the dauphin advanced to the 


charge, but not without great difficulty; his men, 
diſpirited at the fate of their companions, were not 
ready to follow their leader. 


| In this critical 
moment de Greilly fell with the utmoſt impetuo- 
ſity upon their rear, and threw them into terrible 
diſorder ; the Engliſh archers plied them with in- 


ceſſant ſhowers of arrows from every quarter; 


while the other infantry with ſwords and battle-axes 


ruſhed upon them and made the moſt dreadful 
ſlaughter, The French threw down their arms 


and betook themſelves to flight, while three prin- 
cipal officers, to whom the care of the dauphin, 
and his two brothers had been particularly com- 
mitted, carried them off the field of battle. The 
whole diviſion followed their leaders, and the duke 
of Orleans, ſtruck with the fame panic, fled with 
the utmoſt precipitation. | 

But the grand diviſion, which was headed by 
John in perſon, aſſiſted by his principal nobility, 
{tood firm, and ſeemed determined to diſpute the 
victory with the Engliſh, who were far inferior in 
numbers. Edward, far from being diſmayed, 
mounted his horſe, and advanced at the head of 
his army to begin the attack. The dreadful ſtrug- 
gle for victory now commenced, and the moſt 
violent ſhock enſued, John exerted his utmoſt 
efforts to retrieve by valour, what he had loſt by his 
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| 


* 


the head of a ſmall detachment, to enquire in 


ſubject like him to fir in the preſence of ſo gel 


\ . 
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imprudence. The prince of Wales fell 
moſt amazing impetuoſity on a body of 
cavalry placed in the front, and a ſtubborn 
teſt enſued. Nor did the Germans give . 
till their three leaders, together with 1, ? 
ſtable of France, were ſlain, when they 10 
with the utmoſt precipitation from the fel 0 
backs... Co eo f 
The French monarch now ſaw himſelf reduced 
to a ſmall battalion of faithful friends, who ye 
continually leſſening by the ſwords of the Enoli 
At laſt, wearied out with fatigue, and overwhelm. 
ed with numbers, he weilded the ſword but fan 
and might eaſily have been lain ; but every ti 
was emulous of ſo noble a prize, and therefy: 
as they approached, called out to him to ſurrey: 
der, and offered him quarter. Unwilling, however 
to yield himſelf a priſoner to any perſon of inf. 
rior rank, he cried out, © Where is my couſin the 
prince of Wales; to him only will I yield.” g. 
ing informed that Edward was in another par a 
the ficld, he ſtill perſiſted obſtinately to defend 
himſelf, till Sir Dennis de Morbec, a knight df 
Artois, made his way through the crovd of aſſal. 
ants, and requeſted John to yield himſelf his pi. 
ſoner. John, after being aſſured that he was 1 
knight, threw.down his gauntlet as a ſignal of fur 
render, and both he and his ſon Philip were made 
priſoners. = 
Young Edward (who was at this time in pu. 
ſuit of the flying enemy) no ſooner heard of the 
captivity of John, than he immediately diſpatched 
the earl of Warwick, and the lord Cobham, x 


German 


his ſituation, and, if poſſible, reſcue him from the 
hands of the ſoldiers. Warwick luckily arr 
ſoon enough to ſave his life, The Engliſh hal 
take the royal priſoners from Morbec ; the Gi 
cons claimed the honour of detaining them; and 
ſome of the brutal ſoldiers, rather than give tha 
up to their rivals, threatened to put both it 
illuſtrious captives to death. Both parties vt 
over-awed at the preſence of Warwick, wh 
approaching the captive monarch with the oreatel 
marks of reſpect, offered, in the moſt polite manits 
to conduct him to the tent of Edward. | 
The conduct of the victorious prince, on ol 
occaſion, did him no leſs honour than the gef 
abilities and valour he had diſplayed in the i 
of battle. Inſtead of indulging a ſypercilot 
pride (too commonly the attendant on your 
warriors) he came from his tent to meet the cl 
tive king with all the marks of a ſincete 4 
gard. He ſympathized with his misfortune) 
comforted him in his afflictions; paid him . 
tribute of praiſe due to his valour: and wy 
his own victory to capricious fortune. He LY 
ed a-magnificent repaſt to be prepared in his f ö 
for the royal priſoner, and himlſelt waited 2 
at table, as if he had been one of his r 
when preſſed by the king to ſet down, gf 
with the greateſt modeſty, „that it Was not 


monarch.“ . 1e imitate 

The noble example of the prince 1 50 aſi 
by all the officers throughout the Engl inch ihd 
and the French. priſoners were netten * gol 
greateſt tenderneſs and humaniy- | tnf 
taken 1n the French camp were ſo an und him 
meaneſt individual in the Engliſh arm. , 
ſelf placed beyond the reach of want 0 of (i 
mainder of his life. Indeed the rang ent fi 
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that purpoſe 3 


The extent of the fortunes of all were conſidered, 
E 


| no more was exacted of them then they could 
3 * ire; no man was that day impoveriſhed for 
N mes they had ſtill ſufficient to perform 
ir militar 8 
wins to 4 rank and quality. 1 
Edward now ordered a ſolemn thankſgiving to 
be performed in the Engliſh camp for the late vic- 
This was continued for eight ſucceſſive days, 
expiration of which Edward ordered the 
to be broke up, and then marched at the 
taking with him 


z 


tory* 
al the 


m 
- his forces to Bourdeaux, 


« two royal priſoners. 

af; | 3 55 While Edward was at Bourdeaux, 
pope Innocent VI. who then filled the papal chair, 
ſent the cardinals of Perigord and St. Vital to him, 
vith orders to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to bring 
about a peace ; but failing in-their negotiation, they 
confined their requeſt to a truce for two years. The 
prince, not chuſing to act of himſelf, wrote a let- 
ter to his father, deſiring his advice in ſo critical 
an affair. Edward ſent him full powers to act as 
he thought moſt conducive to the honour of his 
country. Being inveſted with theſe powers, the 
prince made no heſitation to comply with the 


tue truce at Bourdeaux on the 23d of March. 
Young Edward ſtaid about two months on the 


the affairs of Guicnne ; having done which he em- 
baked with his royal captives, and landed at Sand- 
wich in Kent on the 25th of May. He was re- 
ceived by the inhabitants of every place through 
which he paſſed with the greateſt expreſſions of joy, 
but repeatedly refuſed thoſe honours which were 
offered, deſiring that the reſpect intended for him 
might be transferred, with every mark of attention 
and civility, to the French monarch. He was met 
in douthwark by a thouſand of the principal citi- 
zens of London on horſeback ; and the mayor diſ- 
played, on this occaſion, all the pomp of the city. 
Me entry was truly magnificent. John was dreſſed 
in his royal robes, and mounted on a ſtately white 


& for the richneſs of its furniture. Young Edward 
Ie on the left hand of his priſoner, on a little 
black palfry, and in a meaner dreſs, as if ſtudious 
0 avoid every wark of diſtinction. The ſtreets 
trough which they paſſed were ſuperbly adorned 
thy plate, taprſtry, and armour. The proceſſion 
med Weſtminſter hall about noon, where king 

ward, ſurrounded by a ſplendid circle of the 


1 


ad 5 great men, received his royal 
ec oy the pomp of ſtare, but at the ſame 
beige bom all the courteſy as if he had been a 
10 pay nn "g prince, who had come voluntarily 

min 2 friendly viſit. All the pretenſions 
— 0 the crown of France ſeemed to be 
all the A John, though in captivity, received 
och pro 1 urs due to majeſty. He behaved with 
bros — on this occaſion as to be truly de- 
i Sas Senerous treatment he received; and, 
tity of z A Bb: and a priſoner, preſerved the dig- 
ent in the 8. John was provided with an apart- 
fired r OYAL palace, till the Savoy could be 
Princes ang Ol 2 reception, and the French 
Priſoners emen brought over with him as 
Condition 1 permitted to have their liberty on 
f bono, ang in London on their parole 


„ 990 was ng ans SG 
Eng. o not the only royal priſoner at this time 


and. 


/ 


though theſe were very moderate. | 


ſervice for the future in a manner 


requeſt of the cardinals, and accordingly ſigned | 


at Odiham in Hampſhire, the Scots having refuſed 


continent after ſigning the truce, in order to ſettle | 


courler, remarkable for its ſize and beauty, as well | 


1359 _199 
to pay his ranſom ; but a circumſtance» ſoon hap- 
pened which procured his enlargement. Some 
time before the arrival of the prince of Wales from 
the continent, Edward had obliged Baliol to relin- 
quiſh his right to Scotland, on condition of re- 
ceiving an annual penſion of 2000], Young Ed- 
ward, moved by the intreaties of his aunt, the 
queen-conſort of Scotland, now prevailed on his 
father ro conſent to a negociation for the releaſe- 
ment of her huſband ; the conſequence of which 
was, that conferences were opened at. Berwick, 
where it was agreed and concluded, “ That Da- 
vid ſnould be ſet at liberty, acknowledged king of 
Scotland, and an independent monarch, on his 
giving hoſtages for the payment of one hundred 
thouſand marks ſterling in ten ycars, by equal 
portions; and that a truce ſhould ſubliſt, and be 


ſhould be paid.“ This treaty being ratified, David, 
aiter a Captivity of eleven years, was releaſed, re- 
| turned to Scotland, and re- aſſumed the throne of his 
kingdom. | 
doon after the ratification of this treaty, the two 
cardinal legates, who had negotiated the truce with 
prince Edward at Bourdeaux, arrived in London, 
with propoſals for a peace; but of ſo ſtrange a na- 
ture, that Edward refuſed to return them any an- 
ſwer. Baffled in this attempt, they demanded, in 
the name of his holineſs, the arrears of the tribute 
formerly paid to the ſee of Rome, amounting to 
a thouſand marks. Edward treated this demand 
as an obſolete and ridiculous claim ; and bid them 
tell the pontiff, That he held his kingdom of 


nor would he pay tribute to any mortal upon 
carth.“ 

A. D. 1358. So great a familiarity had ſub- 
fiſted between Edward and his royal piifoner, John 
king of France, that the two monarchs, in the be- 
ginning of this year made a private treaty of peace 
berween themſelves, the ſubſtance of which was 
to this effect: © that, in conſideration of Edward's 
quitting all claim to the duchy of Normandy, the 
counties of Anjou and Maine, and the crown of 
1 France, he and his heirs ſhould enjoy Guienne, 
the Angoumols, Xaintonge, Perigord, Quercy, 
the Limouſin, Poictou, Touraine, Cal Gaines 
the Boulonnois, and the county of Ponthicu, free 
and independent of the crown of France: and that 
John and the French nobles, who had been taken 


four millions of crowns.” Theſe articles were 
ſent over to the regent of France, who laid them 
before a meeting of the ſtates, by whom they were 
rejected with diſdain, as deſtructive at once to the 
honour and ſafety of the nation. Edward was 
highly exaſperated at this refuſal, and determined 
to renew the war as ſoon as the truce, which had 
been made by his ſon the prince of Wales, was 
expired. | 

On the 12th of November this year died Iſabella, 
the king's mother, whoſe ambition and unjullifiable 
paſſion for the infamous Mortimer, had proved fatal 
to her wretched huſband. She died at the caſtle of 
Riſings, in the 63d year of her age, and was 
buried in the choir of the Grey Friars, now called 
Chriſt Church in London. | 


—— 


0 


ſign of a public nature, but he would, if poſſi- 
ble, carry it into execution. The truce with 
France was now expired, and he determined im- 


David Bruce was ſtill in confinement 


mediately to invade that kingdom. He accord- 
| _ iwgly 


inviolably obſerved by both nations, till the whole 


A. D. 1359. Edward ſeldom formed any de- = 


God alone, and acknowledged no other ſuperior, . 


| priſoners with him, ſhould pay, for their ranſom, 
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-* Calais, at the head of an army of 100,000 men. 


' ror. 


The dauphin, thinking this force irreſiſtible, was 


too prudent to hazard a deciſive action, and there- 
fore ſuffered the enemy to ſpend their fury in the 
open country, while . he induſtriouſly employed 
himſelf in putting the moſt conſiderable rowns 1n 
a proper ſtate of defence. 
Edward, after waſting the province of Picardy, 
and entering Champagne, was deſirous of having 
the royal diadem of France placed on his head in 
the city of Rheims. He accordingly inveſted the 
place, where three months were ſpent in fruitleſs 
endeavours to take it, during which ſo many of 


his men died, that he thought it prudent to raiſe 


the ſiege. 


Early the following ſpring Edward entered Bur- 
gundy, which, together with the Nivernois, were 
preſerved from his ravages, by paying the con- 
tributions he demanded. The Brie and the Ga- 
tinois were next plundered with the utmoſt cruelty ; 
after which he advanced to the gates of Paris, 
burnt the ſuburbs of that city, and challenged the 
dauphin to give him battle; but not being able to 
make that prudent prince change his plan of ope- 
rations, he ſpread his army into the different pro- 
vinces of Maine, Beauſſe, and the Chartraine. 
In this laſt province Edward was overtaken by ſo 
dreadful an hurricane, that it ſeemed to threaten 
the diſſolution of the univerſe. The ſhock of the 
elements, in thunder, lightning, and hail ſtones 
of a prodigious ſize, ſtruck the boldeſt with ter- 
No leſs than fix thouſand horſe, and a thou- 


ſand foot, were killed on the ſpot. Edward with 


all his courage, was not proof againft this dread- 


ful ſcene : he conſidered it as a warning for him to 
ſheathe the deſtructive ſword of war upon equita- 
ble terms. Penetrated with theſe ſentiments, he 
leaped from his horſe, and proſtrating himſelf on 
the ground, with his arms excended towards the 
church of Chartres, dedicated to the Virgin, he 
vowed to agree inſtantly to a peace with France, 
if it could be obtained upon juſt and honourable 
terms. 

Soon after this incident a negotiation for peace“ 
was opened at Bretagne, and a treaty concluded 


on the following conditions: That the king of | 


England ſhould renounce his pretenſions to the 
crown of France, and to the provinces of Nor- 
mandy, Maine, Tourain, and Anjou; and ſhould 
receive in exchange the provinces of Poictou, 
Xaintogne, Perigord, the Limoſin, Agenois, 
Quercy, Bigone, Gauze, Angoumois, and Ro- 
vergne; and enjoy theſe territories in the fulleſt 
manner, and without any feudal ſubjection or ho- 
mage. That the diſpute between Charles de Blois 
and John de Montfort, with regard to the duchy 
of Britany, ſhould be candidly diſcuſſed, and re- 
ferred to arbitration, under the ſanction of both 


kings; bur if their good offices proved ineffec- 


———_ 


2 _ 


* 


* It is the opinion of ſome hiſtorians that the ſtorm was the 
principal circumſtance that cccaſioned Edward to liſten to terms 
of accommodation; but others are of opinion, that it aroſe 
from the obſervations made by the duke of Lancaſter, That 

| nobleman repreſented to Edward, that the acquifition of the 
crown of France was far from being advanced by his making 
ſuch deſtruction in different parts of the country: that in one 
day he might loſe the advantages he had been ſeveral years ob- 
taining , and that a peace, tin his then circumſtances, might 
be concluded, which would annex ſeveral provinces to Eng- 


land. | 
+ This year was likewiſe remarkable for the marriage of 
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"ingly embarked for the continent, and landed at 


1363. Book I 
tual; neither ſhould take any part in the .. 
though the ſovereignty of Braun wollen 
to the king of France, and John de Monte 
reſtored to the poſſeſſion of all his eſtates _þ 

kingdom: And Jaſtly, that the king of F la 
ſhould renounce alliance with the Scots 5 * 
ward his connections with the Fleminos,” * 
hoſtages, (among whom were the two ſons « 
French king, the dukes of Orleans and Bou 


and many of the chief nobility of France) y A 
given as ſecurities for the performance of by ng 
articles. 19 
In conſequence of this treaty, the king of Pa e 
'was immediately ſet at liberty, and embarked 10 fue 
Calais, where he was met by Edward, and he 3 
treaty was ſolemnly ratified between them. * fer 
after Edward embarked with his hoſtages for E f lo 
land, and landed at Dover on the firſt of Noren. b 
ber, from whence he immediately proceeded pq 
London, amidſt the univerſal acclamations of e r 
people. | A 
A. D. 1361. The concluſion of the war be. 
tween France and England was productive of 1 
dreadful diſorders in the former kingdom. Great 1 
numbers of adventurers who had enliſted und 
Edward's banners, being now unemployed, joined, ; 
different bands of robbers, and deſolated many 0 ol 
the inferior provinces. Habituated to pillage, and 4 
ſtrangers to fear, they committed the moſt dreadful 2 
ravages, and were known by the name of „I 
Companies.“ At length John Marquis of Mont. * 
ſerrat, being at war with the Viſcontis, lords off. 
Milan, took the Companies into his pay, and free 15 
France from theſe formidable bands of ruffians. 3 
A. D. 1362. In the beginning of this 3er. , 
moſt dreadful peſtilence broke out in France, whic Ip 
carried off upwards of 30,000 inhabitants in Pars * 
only, and ſpreading into England, raged with equi. 
violence in London. Among others ſwept auer n 
by this contagion was Henry duke of Lancaſigi.. t 
who, from his great humanity, had obtained ti. ., 
epithet of The Good Duke. His only ſurviiug hon 
lifter had been ſome time married to John of Gauo_Q.... - 
Edward's fourth ſon, who in right of his brother wee 
in-law, was ſoon after created duke of Lancaſter. vernn 
A. D. 1363. No payment having been Jena. 
made by France for the ranſom of their monarch bebe, 
the nobles, who were ſtill hoſtages in London, beg. P 
to grow weary of their confinement, and the dug enge 
of Anjou, the ſon of John, broke his parkt Bl 
and eſcaped to Paris. This act, ſo contra N grat 
the principles of honour and juſtice, gave 8'*Mi:r4, 
uneaſineſs to John, who determined to repalr : 
England, and deliver himſelf up to Edward, "et. 
the conditions of the treaty ſhould be fully en, 
cuted. His council in vain endeavoured to 0 ng of 
ſuade him from his deſign: his purpoſe was ws 0 
and every argument loſt its force. © If (faid r S, an 
« juſtice and good faith were baniſhed from * [gave 
« reſt of the earth, they ought yet to m_ Meare 
On 2 feſen 

of Y 

— udo 


Edward the Black Prince with his couſin, Joan a h | 
the beautiful daughter of the late earl of Kent, = t 
been beheaded in. the beginning of Edward's re1gn 14 
intrigues of queen Iſabella and the infamous Molt eg 
for her exquiſite beauty, ſhe was generally Known by hert 
pellation of The Fair Maid of Kent.” The g pen 
who had raiſed the honour of the Engliſh to ſo an with tl 
was now created prince of Aquitaine, and inrelee Fog! 
property of many of the noble poſſeſſions ceded to bag,” 
by the treaty of Bretagne. He toon after croſſed : al 0 
fixed his reſidence at Bourd-aux, where he kept a 


beloved and reſpected by all ranks of people. 


g,- 


C 
7 J. ; | i 
. habitations in the breaſt of princes.“ He accord- 


y returned to England, in order to ſubſtitute 
ng 


el elf in the place of his ſon the duke of An- 
Nain 3 and took up his reſidence in the palace of the 
the E y, where he continued to reſide, and was 
that DaVU)) 


oyally entertained at the expence of the king, till 


ance e sen of April in the following year, when, hav- 
E. no been ſome time ill, he paid the debt of nature. 
＋ ?. remains were carried into France, and buried 
I the - 


Dennis. | 3 i 
IT D. 1365. In the beginning of this year the 


ing ſummoned a parhament at Weſtminſter, when 
vera) laws were made which tended to the wel- 
ne and tranquillity of the nation. Edward alſo 
med out a proclamation for apprehending a num- 
er of robbers and lawleſs banditti that infeſted 
ferent parts of the kingdom, conſiſting chiefly 


Son f ſoldiers that had been diſbanded at the conclu- 
r Eng. on of the peace with France: and that theſe de- 
"Y nquents might be more eafily and ſpeedily brought 
ded ty 


) trial he enlarged the judicatory powers of the 
iy of London. He next applied himſeif to the 
moval of another evil, namely, the corruption 
f the judges. The lord chief juſtice Sir Henry 
ren, and Sir William Skipwith, one of the 


Ore. were, for their partiality and extortion, 


] under 


Joncl ok ever after holding any public employment. 
—— A. D. 1367. While peace and tranquillity con- 
Hy med to remain in England, Edward the Black 


rince, who had now been near four years in his 


f ncipality of Aquitaine, had engaged himſelf in aſ- 


f Mont- 
lords 08 
and fret 
Hans. 

18 year 
e, Whic 


nary and revengeful diſpoſition) to recover his 
ngdom of Caſtile. Peter was placed in the ſeat 
power while a minor, and in very unfavoura- 
circumſtances. His father, Alphonſo XI. had 
en natural children by his miſtreſs, Eleanor of 


** * uſman; and ſettled ſuch conſiderable fortunes on 
"It I em, that they defied the royal authority; while 
parks er mother, who enjoyed ſtill more power, in- 


ted the queen dowager. The people of Caſtile 
re therefore divided into two parties, one of 
om joined the queen mother, and the other 
Kanor, ä 

When Peter came of age, and took the reins of 
deinment into his own hands, he was obliged to 


zined the 
ſurviving 
of Gaun 
s brother 
ancaſter. 
been yt 


ok i ; 
3 ow. Being victorious in a deciſive battle he 
* 1 Eleanor priſoner; and to gratify his mother's 
is pant "ge, put her to death. Soon after, he mar- 


blanche of Bourbon, who falling in love with 


1 
ontraly Fand maſter of St. Jago, (one of thoſe very 


Y a Ih ? 

gs Las wa who was then at war with her huſband) ſhe 
— l 8 te faction, for which Peter ſhut her up in 
fully ex Ay This greatly augmented the fury of the 


and Peter was obliged to fight againſt the 


to (1 Ws . 
ed 8 of Arragon and his natural brothers at the 


fe re : ; ; 
7 (ad he l ww but victory {till followed his ſtand- 
' fom of. Ng he made a cruel uſe of it. He ſeldom 
. ch... enme; ſo that all his relations who had 
retain U,. peared jn 


« habi arms againſt him, were ſacrificed to 


telepe, 5 
0 3 and among the reſt the grand maſ- 
bon Jag, During theſe troubles, Blanche of 
ly ; ed in confinement: and it was uni- 
h „ ported that ſhe was baſely taken off by 
ign ® Her 
imer 5 | mel of Tranſtamare, one of the natural ſons 
g by wif Phonſo, 3; i . 
e you? ce both animated with a deſire of revenging 
xalted a fi gad f. the death of his mother, and that of 
elled * i Na er of St. Jago, entered into a treaty 
00 00 tw. > V. king of France, and a powerful 
d the {eas ö g as ſoon iſe | 
rojale No, ;, n Failed, under command of John 


priſoned, heavily fined, and rendered incapa- 


ng Peter (ſurnamed the cruel, from his ſan- 


«nan a war againſt the faction of his natural 


_—_— 


4 


| 
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de Bourbon. Bertrand du Gueſclin, a native of 


Britany, famous for his military abilities, was ap— 
pointed general in this expedition; and had the 
addreſs to engage the Companies, (now returne 


from Italy) to follow him into Caſtile. 


This powerful confederacy ſo alarmed Peter, 
more eſpecially as the greater part of his ſubjects 
had deſerted him, that, to ſecure his own ſafety, 
he thought it moſt adviſeable to quit his domini- 
ons. He accordingly repaired to the frontiers of 
Portugal; but being refuſed admittance into that 
kingdom, went to Bourdeaux, in order to ſolicit 
the protection and aſſiſtance of the Black Prince. 

Edward readily eſpouſed his cauſe, and under- 


took to replace him on the throne of Caſtile. 


He 


accordingly ſet out at the head of his army, and 
after paſſing the Pyrennees, divided his forces into 


three bodies, each conſiſting of ten thouſand 


men. 


On his approaching the confederate troops, all the 


Companies immediatly left du Gueſclin's army, 


declaring they would never draw their ſwords 


againſt Edward, whom they conſidered as 


their 


native prince. But notwithſtanding the deſertion 
of the Companies, Henry de Tranſtamare and 
du Gueſclin, were ſtill at the head of an hundred 


thouſand men. Both armies now approached 


each 


other, and ſoon after was fought on the banks of 


the Ebro, near the village of Navarette, the famous 
battle of that name, between Peter and the Black 
Prince on one ſide, and Henry de Tranſtamare 
and du Gueſclin on the other, Edward acquired 
more honour at this battle than at either that of 
Creſſy or Poictiers, becauſe the conteſt was much 
longer diſputed. A complete victory was at length 
obtained by Edward, and not leſs than twe 

thouſand of the enemy fell on the field of battle. 
Bertrand du Gueſclin, and the marſhal of Andrehen 
were taken priſoners: Henry de . Tranſtamare fled 
for ſafety to Arragon; and Peter was re-eſtabliſhed 


on the throne of Caſtile. | 


But Edward had ſoon reaſon to repent having en- 
gaged himſelf in the cauſe of a man, who was at 
once @* ſtranger to humanity, juſtice, and grati- 


tude. No ſooner were his ends anſwered, 


than 


Peter refuſed advancing the money which he had 


agreed to pay Edward for his aſſiſtance; and that 


prince ſecing his army daily decreaſe by ſickneſs, 
and finding his own health greatly impaired by the 
exceſſive heat of the climate, was forced to return 
to Guienne, without receiving any reward for his 


ſervices. | 


A. D. 1368. From the great expence that had 
attended the late enterprize in favour of Peter, and. 
the large ſums of money required to pay the troops, 
prince Edward was under the neceſſity of laying a 
new tax on his principality. The nobility of Gui- 
enne made ſtrong remonſtrances againſt this impo- 
ſition, and at length appealed to the king of France, 
as their lord paramount. Charles, who directed 
all his affairs by principles of policy rather than of 
Juſtice, admitted the appeal, and ſummoned the 
Black Prince to appear perſonally in his court at 


Paris. Exaſperated at ſo inſolent and unjult a 


ſum- 


mons, the prince, with all the ſpirit of a young war- 


rior, returned for anſwer that he was ready to 


obey, 


but if he did, it ſhould be at the head of an army of 


ſixty thouſand men. | 


This threat was far from intimidating Charles: 
he knew the declining years of the Engliſn mo- 
narch, the languiſhing ſtate of the Prince of 
Wales's health, and the great animoſity which the 
inhabitants of the conquered countries had ex- 


preſſed againſt the Engliſh, He therefore 
WY 


deter- 
mined 
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thoſe provinces which had been ſubdued in the 
reign of his father. | 
A. D. 1370. A numerous army being raiſed, 


Charles commenced hoſtilities in Ponthieu, where he 


met with very little oppoſition, and ſoon made him- 
ſelf maſter of the principal places in that province. 
In the mean time the dukes of Berry and Anjou 
(brothers to Charles) invaded the ſouthern provinces, 
and were ſo ſucceſsful that they ſoon produced a very 
important revolution. The ſtate of the Black Prince's 
health would not permit him to mount on horſe- 
back, or exert his uſual activity. The brave Chan- 
dois, conſtable of Guienne, was flain in one action, 
and his ſucceſſor taken priſoner in another. The 
prince ſaw the progreſs of the French with the 


utmoſt regret, but it was not in his power to pre- 


vent it; and his illneſs increaſed ſo faſt, that he was 
at length obliged to throw up his command, and 
return to England. 8 

A. D. 1371-73. The Engliſh monarch, in- 
cenſed at the injuries he had received from Charles 
of France, determined on a ſevere revenge ; but 
the natural infirmities of age would not ſuffer him 
to attend his armies in perſon. He therefore diſ- 
patched Sir Robert Enolles, a very courageous 
and experienced general, over to the continent, at 
the head of an army of 30,000 men. Sir Robert 
advanced into the heart of France, and extended 
his incurſions even to the very gates of Paris; 
but without being able to bring the enemy to a 
general battle. He then entered the provinces of 
Maine and Anjou, both of which he laid waſte; 
but a part of his army being defeated by a body of 
forces, under the command of the conſtable of 
France, the reſt were ſcattered and diſperſed, fo that 
inſtead of reaching Guienne (as was intended) they 


took ſhelter in Britany, whoſe prince had entered 


into an alliance with England. 

A. D. 1374. Early in the ſpring of this year, 
the duke of Lancaſter, at the head of 25,000 men, 
went over to Calais, and proceeded on his march 
from thence to Bourdeaux. But the duke's efforts 
were far from being crowned with ſucceſs. The 
rear of his army was ſo dreadfully harraſſed by 
flying parties of the enemy, and his foraging par- 
ties ſo frequently cut off, that hardly half his army 
reached the place of their deſtination, 

All the endeavours of the duke of Lancaſter 
and Sir Robert Knolles were ineffectual againit the 


ſuperior power of the French. One province af- 


ter another fell into the hands of the enemy, till at 
length Bourdeaux, Bayonne, and Calais were the 
only places that remained 1n poſſeſſion of the Eng- 
liſh. Theſe were alarming circumſtances to the 
once victorious Edward; who to prevent worſe con- 
ſequences was glad to conclude a truce with (at 
that time) his more powerful enemy the king of 
France. | 

A. D. 1376. The paſſion for military glory 
that fired the breaſt of Edward during the vigour 
of his life was now extinguiſhed, and all his ho- 
nours buried in the grave of folly and voluptuouſ- 
neſs. His virtuous queen Philippa had been ſome 
time dead, and he now attached himſelf to an in- 
famous and arrful woman named Alice Pierce, who 
gained ſuch an aſcendancy over the weak monarch 
as to render him an abſolute dupe to her caprice. 

This lady ſoon made herſelf ſo publickly odious 
and contemptible by her avarice and inſolence, 
that the parliament at length interpoſed, and after 
preſenting a ſpirited remonſtrance to the king, ſhe 
was baniſhed the court, Edward alſo ſatisfied his 
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mined to take up arms, and, if poſſible, recover 


were treated with contempt, the conſeque 


| 


| | 1377. Book f 
parliament in another requeſt. The nat 
for ſome time, entertained a jealouſy of wy 
power of John of Gaunt duke of Lancafe 
were fearful leſt he ſhould ſeize the crown . 
death of the king. Edward, therefore, 0 ka the 
their fears, declared, in full parliament, Rich 


(fon to Edward the Black Prince) his he; 
ceſſor to the throne of England. 1 7 
Soon after this declaration, the Prin 6 
paid the debt of nature, to the great 9215 , 
relations in particular, and the nation in en fl 
He died at Windſor on the 8th of June * p 
46th year of his age. The character of this a ſa 
is truly amiable, His valour and military Loves vl 
which procured him the admiration of all E. |< 
rope, form only a ſubordinate part of his weit P. 
His humanity, generoſity, affability, and mode wi 
tion, gained him the eſteem of all the world: on 
the moſt ſhining period of ancient or modern . 
tory would have 1eceived a luſtre from his virtue. co 
they were celebrated by his greateſt enemies, I. 
Charles of France, though his kingdom had . [wh 
tered ſo ſeverely from his valour, gave a noble mark arc 
of his high eſteem for this celebrated hero. H ba 
cauſed a ſolemn ſervice to be performed for the Ca 
repoſe of his ſoul, in the church of Notre Dame, fro 
and aſſiſted himſelf in perſon, attended by the * 
principal part of his nobility. | 4 
As ſoon as the funeral obſequies of the Bud * 
Prince were performed, the parliament trſtiel ''* 
their regard to his memory, by paying thei ful 
reſpecis to his ſon Richard, as heir apparent wif '©" 
the throne: they alſo petitioned the king that he fe 
might be created Prince of Wales, duke. of Com. * 
wall, and earl of Cheſter, and inveſted with de 
his father's honours and poſſeſſions, except thok _ 
aſſigned to his mother as her dower. This pe- and 
tition was readily complied with by the kg e 
and Richard ſoon after received the honour 0 that 
the Garter 8 | n 
A. D. 1377. Infirm from age, and indolet n ; 
through the prevalence of an unleaſonable paſſio we 
Edward entirely neglected the affairs of goven- we 
ment, while the artful and ambitious Lancaſte, 3 
by ingratiating himſelf with the princeſs of Wat 7 
and her ſon Richard, ſo increaſed his influence 
that he obtained the reſtoration of Alice Piero, 8 
the King's favourite miſtreſs, to her former pow! Tg 
In concurrence with this infamous woman he com — 
mitted the moſt flagrant acts of injuſtice, ! Sia 
treated the worthy, rewarded the moſt abandon fam 
and, wholly regardleſs of the public intereſt, PV |. 
ſued the gratification of every ſordid, ambiionnly ge 
and venal principle, 1 tratir 
It is lictle to be wondered at that ſuch a 11 0 deni 


ſion of authority, and violation of honour a0) 
tice, ſhould occaſion a general diſcontent rhrovg 
out the kingdom. The citizens of London in fa 
ticular remonſtrated againſt Lancaſter's Prod 
ings; but, inſtead of meeting with any an 
which was, that he ſoon felt the effects 9 
reſentment. RY 
One John Wickliff, a doctor of divine, 
univerſity of Oxford, had publiſhed his ag 
ſeveral articles of religion, wherein he oy 
from the common doctrine. He ſoon 8 woah 
number of followers in the kingdom, 2 Pier 
others the duke of Lancaſter and the Jord : 1 
earl. marſhal, Wickliff being ſummoned t 
pear before the biſhop of London af 3 0 on cu 
by that prelate in St. Paul's cathedral, n 
and marſhal accompanied him thithei 
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| „ wreſence would be a powerfn] protection; 
had ther f the courſe of his examination, the duke 
Mea - 2 inſulted the biſſiop, and even pro- 
and 1ed to threats, upon which the ſynod broke up 
N the cer cat confulſion. The populace of London, 
moye  dored the biſhop, and were glad of any op- 
Chard 690 iy to be tevenged on thoſe whom they 
d ſuc, 1 their oppreſſors, aſſembled In a tumul- 

3 manner, and, running to the Savoy (the 

Wale ee palace of the duke of Lancaſter) ri- 
oli * the houſe, and ſearched every where for his 
enen. "fon which, in all probability, they would have 
in the c crificed in the height of their fury; but on ad- 
Prince vice of the danger that threatened him, he had 
_ eſcaped, with the lord Piercy, to the court of the 
whe: inceſs of Wales, then at Kennington in Surry, 
3 der they remained till the tumult was ſubſided. 
mY as the truce lately made with France was now 
Cel 


expired, hoſtilities were again commenced -on the 
continent between the Engliſh and French forces. 
The latter laid ſiege to a ſtrong fort near Calais, 
which was delivered up by the treachery or cow- 
ardice of the commanding officer, On the other 


2Nemies, 
nad {of 
le mark 


y 0 Calais, made an inroad into the French territories, 
der i rom whence he returned to Calais loaded with 
Pad poi 

by the BW 


During theſe tranſactions Edward, who had re- 
tired to Shene (now Richmond) was ſeized with a 


1 _ violent fever, which, in a few days, increaſed to 
_ ſuch a height, as to leave no hopes of his reco- | 
+ very. In this piteous ſituation all his pretended 
_— ' friends deſerted him, Alice Pierce alone excepted, 
A * who watched the royal body with great care till 


he appeared to be in the agonies of death, when 
ſhe baſely ſtripped him of his rings and jewels, 
and then left him without a ſingle friend or do- 
meſtic to cloſe his eyes. It happened, however, 
that a prieſt of his houſhould ſoon after entered the 
room, and finding the deſerted monarch yet alive, 
addreſſed to him ſome pious exhortations, to which 
the latter endeavoured to reply, but in words too 
narticulate to be underſtood. At length, making a 
final effort, he pronounced the word Jeſus, and then 
expired on the 21ſt of June, 1377, in the 65th year 
of his age, and 51ſt of his reign. His remains 
were interred in the abbey at Weſtminſter. 

Such was the end of Edward III. one of the moſt 
accompliſhed princes that ever ſwayed the Engliſh 
ſceptre, whether conſidered as a warrior, a legiſ- 

tor, a monarch, or a man. 


with al 
ept thol 
T his pe- 
he king 


10nour 0 


| indolent 
le paſſion 
f go well 
Lancaſter 
of Wals 
influence 
ce Pierce, 
1er powe! 
n he com 
ice, mi 
\bandones 
ereſt, pu 


"nb cow noble and majeſtic an aſpect, as at once to engage 


affection, and command reſpect. Acute, pene- 


a peril — * ſagacious, hs concerted the moſt pru- 
ur and f ” pom: bold, active and enterprizing, he 
t through — 1 Exccuted his projects. ; He was a true 
don in f hve A _— conſtitution of his country, and 
s proce defend 3 on all occaſions, as anxious to 
to the * privileges of the people, as to preſerve 
equenct I charge —— of the crown. In his private 
ts of he was humane, affable, generous, and 


Meere: WD . 
"©; and, in fhort, poſſeſſed as many virtues 
a8 any 


ere. monarch that had ever ſwayed the Britiſh 
a — had a taſte for the liberal arts much 
he live at could be expected for the age in which 

1 ne proofs we have of his taſte in archi- 


and © te 

ord Pier n the edifices of Windſor-Caſtle, King's- 

cd 0 4 Stephen ambridge, and the collegiate chapel of St. 

ſynod r the room where the Commons of | 

„che no laſt tam aſſemble) all which he built, and the. 
tun berally endowed. | 


+ 
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hand the brave Sir Hugh Calverly, governor of 


— m 
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He was tall of || 
ſtature, but fo juſtly proportioned, and had ſo 


poſſeſſed of an admirable fund of humour, paint- 
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| Rematkable Occurrences during the reign of 


Edward III. 


A. D. ö , | : + 1 5 * 
1330 Gunpowder was this year invented by one Swarth, a monk 


of Cologne 


1331 The art of weaving cloth brought from Flanders to Eng- 


land by John Kemp, to whom the king granted his 
protection, | | 
The rains were ſo violent, and continued fo long, this 
year, that the harveſt did not begin till Michaelmas. 


1336 A tax laid on every bag of wool exported. Engliſh mer- 


chants paid 40s. per bag, and foreigners z]. 
A great dearth happened this year, and prodigious de- 
ſtruction was made am:'ng. the cattle by a murrain, 


1337 A law was made by the parliament that no wool of Eng- 


liſn growth ſhould be exported, and that all cloch— 
workers, from whatever foreign parts they came, ſhoula 
be received and encouraged. In this parliament the 
king created his eldeſt ſon, prince Edward, duke of 
Cornwall, being the firſt in England who bore the 
title of Duke. He was veſted with the Dukedom by a 
wreath being placed on his head, aring on his finger, 
and a ſilver verge in his hand; fince which time the 
eldeſt ſon of the king of England is born duke of 
Cornwall. | 
This year was alſo remarkable for the king's commiſſion 
for ſcizing the eſtates of the Lombards, or uſurers, who 
were gtown odious on account of their extortions. 

1339 It rained almoſt continually this year from the beginning 
of October to the beginning of December, when a 
froſt came on which laſted eight weeks. 

Copper money frit uſed in Scotland and Ireland. 

This year Thomas Blanket ſet up a loom at Briſtol, for 
weaving thoſe woolcn cloths that, from him, bear that 
name. 

1344 Gold firſt coined in England, . 

Among other acts of parliament paſſed this year was that 
called the Hatute of proviſions, which excluded foreign- 
ers from Engliſh eccleſiaſtical preferments, and re- 

duced the papal authority in England; which act has 
ſince been frequently renewed, and called che ſlatute of 
premunire. 

This year the king gave an honourable invitation and re- 

ception to all perſons of diſtinction, whether natives 
or foreigners, whom he entertained with the greateſt 
politeneſs, magnificence, and liberality. To avoid all 
diſtinction of rank he erected a circular hall 200 feet 
in diameter at Windſor, where he feaſted all the 
knights at one table, which was called the Round Ta- 
ble, in memory of the great Arthur, who, it is ſeid, 
firſt inſtituted an order of knighthood by that name. 

1348 St. Stephen's Chapel at Weſtminſter built by order of the 

inp. : | 

1949 A dreadful plague in London, which carryed off above 

50,0c0 of the inhabitants. 

This year alſo there was a continual rain, which laſted 
from Midſummer to Chriſtmas, 

1352 The largeſt filver coin at this time in England was that 

to the value of fourpence, | 

1357 Coals firſt imported into London, 

1301 This year great deſtruction was made both among men 

and beaſts by dreadful ſtorms of thunder and lightning; 
and to add to theſe calamities, the plague again 5 
out witk great violence, which was diſtinguiſhed from 
that already mentioned by being called the Second 
Mortality. It carried off in London only, 57,374 
among whom was Henry duke of Lancafier. | 

1362 The ſtaple of wool fixed at Calais. . 

1364 In the month of January this year, Edward III. king 
| of England, John, king of France, Peter, king of 

Cyprus, and David, king of Scotland, were magniſi- 
cently entertained by Sir Henry Picard, then Lord- 
Mayor of London, 


1371 The Charter-Houſe in London finiſhed by Sir Walter 


Manny. | 


1374 A tournament held in Smithfield. 


1377 Atax of four-pence per head levied by parliament on every 
perſon in the kingdom above the age of fourteen. 


Several perſons remarkable for their genius and 


learning, flouriſhed during the reign of Edward III. 


among whom the moſt remarkable were the follow- 
ing: 
Geoffrey Chaucer (the greateſt poet of his time) 
a man of quality, and who made a conſiderable 
figure not only in the court of Edward, but like- 
wiſe in that of his ſucceſſor Richard II. He was 
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204 1377. 
ed the manners of life with great ſtrength of co- 


louring, and helped to improve and purify the 
Engliſh language. But it was the fate of this 


oreat poet (though polleſſed of an ample fortune 


and a more ample genius) to fall into misfor— 
tunes in private life. He died in the year 1400, 
and was buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey, where a 
monument was erected to his memory, which 1s 
ſtill in good condition, and placed in that part of 


the abvey called the Poct's-Corner. 


William of Wickham was conſidered as one of 
the moſt learned men of the age in which he lived. 
His great and uſeful talents, eſpecially in archi- 
tecture, recommended him to the favour of Edward 
III. who appointed him ſurveyor to the re-building 
of the caſtle at Windſor, which was executed in 
the plain but magnificent manner it now appears. 
He was afterwards made ſecretary of ſtate, and, 


HISTORY 47 ENGLAND 
| promoted to the ſee of Canterbury, He die 
0 


after enjoying other preferments, was at length 


T 377. Boo IX 


the 27th of Seprember, in the year 140, 
Thomas Wikes wrote an Hiſtory of Enol 
beginning at the Conqueſt, and ending . 
death of Edward J. He was a canon te PS 
Olney, near Oxford: . and that part of 11 1 
relative to the wars of the barons is rad. 
explicit. ; en 
Wickliff was a divine writer, and the ff 
in Europe who ventured to bring religion * 
reſt of ſcripture and eccleſiaſtical antiquity, Th 
auſterity of his life, and the ſanctity of his * 
ners, added great weight to his doctrine. " 
was indefatigable in his labours, and genen, 
went about barefooted in the habit of x pion 
He tranſlated the New Teſtament from the Vu. 
gate, and died in the year 1385, at his rectory o 

Lutterworth in Leiceſterſhire. 
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Acceſſion and coronation of Richard II. A regency appointed during the king's minority. A famine in Englal 
Wat Tyler's rebellion. Diſputes relative to the papacy. The French make preparations for invading Em: 
land, but their deſigns are rendered abortive. Richard particularly attaches himſelf to Robert de Vere, wr 
of Oxford, and Michael de la Pole, the chancellor. The nobles enter into a confederacy againſt th 
king's favourites, and the parliament not only oblige him to remove the chancellor from his offi 
but alſo uſurp the regal authority. The confederale lords, with the duke of Gloucefler at their leu 
take up arms, and impeach many of the king's miniſters, ſeveral of whom are fried, condemned, and ex 
culed. Richard takes the reins of government into 
miniſtry. Ces over to Ireland at the head of a powerful army. Returns to Hngland in order to ſuppr 
the Lollards. Marries I/abella, daughter of Charles VI. king of France. Orders his uncle the a 
of Glouceſter lo be arreſted, and ſent priſoner 10 Calais, where he is ſoon after aſſaſſinated. Yuan 
between the dukes of Norfolk and Hereford. Richard again goes over io Ireland. Henry duke of Lin 
caſter, during his abſence, takes up arms, and being joined by a powerful confederacy, makes hinſe| 
maſter of Briſtol. Richard returns from Ireland with a conſiderable body of forces to oppoſe him, bi 


the greater part of his ſoldiers deſerting him, he 


 enſnared into the hands of the duke of Lancaſter, who conveys him to London, and commits him prijut 
to the Tower. The king makes a formal reſignation of his crown, by delivering up the enſigns of rial 


and is ſoon. after depoſed by the parliament. 


A.D. A S Richard had been publicly declared | 
L373. heir to the crown by the late king, fo 
no diſputes could take place relative to the ſucceſ- 
ſion. He was, therefore, immediatly on the death 
of his grand-father Edward III. proclaimed king 
of England, and, on the 15th of July following, 
ſolemnly crowned at Weſtminſter.“ 

As young Richard was under eleven years of age 
at the time of his acceſſion to the throne, ſo, of 
courſe, he was incapable of directing the affairs 
of government, In conſequence of this a coun- 
cil of regency was appointed to rule the nation 
during his minority, at the head of whom was the 
duke of Lancaſter one of the king's uncles, who 
had taken upon himſelf the chief direction of 
public affairs during the. latter part of the late 
reign. 

In the month of October the parliament aſſem- 


ä 


— 


* It is at this coronation we meet with the firſt mention in 
hiſtory of a champion, who appeared completely armed, in 
Weſtminſter-hall, where the king dined, He was attended 
by the high conſtable and marſhal of England, and preceded 
by the heralds. When the champion reached the middle of 
the hall he threw his gauntlet on the ground, and challenged 
all perſons whatſoever, who ſhould dare to diſpute his majeſty's 
title to the crown. The origin of this cuſtom, which is ill 


— 
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his own hands, and mates a great change in il 


retires, for ſafety, to Conway Caſtle in Wales, 


, 


bled at Weſtminſter in order to conſider of pr 
per meaſures to be taken for carrying on the . 
with France. The commons at firſt declined gr 
ing their opinion in a matter of ſuch importane 
without the advice and aſſiſtance of the duke « 
Lancaſter, but as that nobleman could not àttenq; 
they granted a liberal ſupply tor the intended pu 
poſe. | 
In the mean time the Scots (in violation of th 
truce concluded in the late rcign) ſurprized at 
took the town and caſtle of Berwick, on wi 
the earl of Northumberland marched againſt the 
with an army of ten thouſand men, and ” 
moning the fortreſs to ſurrender, was anſwere . 
the governor that the place had been taken by e. 
tue of a commiſſion from the king of Ffabd 
whoſe name he would defend it to the laſt cx 


5 : | ar] 1! 
mity. In conſequence of this antwer, the © 
mediate} 


; 1 151 
preſerved, is however utterly unknown: for wosgt 


firſt time we find it mentioned by hiſtorians, it &. em 
a much earlier date; ſince Sir John Pimmock, = Fed 10 
the office at the coronation of Richard II. Was bell, 
by virtue of a right annexed to the manor of e 
Lincolnſhire, held by him in right of his wife, the 4 
Sir John Marmion. | 
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hately prepared for inveſting the place, which 
ediatel 


- ſoon took by aſſault, and the governor, with the 
ile garriſon, were put to the ſword. 
4 1 D. 1378. During theſe tranſactions the 
\ Wy miniſtry were concerting meaſures for carry- 
ng ne war with the utmoſt vigour, and had 
png ON te : pg S 
5 oncerted a ſcheme for diſpoſſeſſing the Engliſh of 
all the important places they held On the continent ; 
dut they received ſome check in carrying their de- 
ſons into execution by the death of their King, who 
let his throne to Charles VI. then a minor under 
welve years of age. This event might have been 
of conſiderable advantage had the duke of Britany 
(before in alliance with the Engliſh) continued firm 
o his engagements ; but that prince, now thinking 
it moſt to his intereſt to enter into an alliance with 
the French concluded a treaty with the new king; {0 
hat the Engliſh could expect no aſſiſtance from that 
quarter. : : 
A. D. 1379. This year was unfortunately 
uſhered in by a dreadful plague, which broke 
out in the north of England, and greatly depo- 
pulated that part of the country. The Scots took 
advantage of this calamity, by making irruptions 
into thoſe parts, where they not only plundered 
many towns and villages, but likewiſe committed 
the moſt ſhocking barbarities; and the duke of Lan- 
caſter, inſtead of endeavouring to puniſh them for 
their conduct, propoſed a treaty of peace, which 
being gladly embraced by the Scots, was concluded 
for three years, | 

A.D. 1380. An incident now happened of a 
molt ſingular nature, and which threw the govern- 
ment into the utmoſt ſtate of confuſion. The mo- 
nies already granted for carrying on the war with 
France being inſufficient, the parliament, in order 
to raiſe the neceſſary ſupplies, impoſed a new 
and extraordinary tax of three groats on every perſon 
male and female, above fifteen years of age; but 
at the ſame time ordained, that, in levying this tax, 
the rich ſhould relieve the poor by an equitable 
compenſation, As the money was immediately 
wanted, and the common method of gathering it 
would take ſome conſiderable time, the court 


ho extorted it with the utmoſt rigour from the 
people. This impoſition, added to the cruelty and 
preſuraptious behaviour of the tax-gatherers, occa- 


ſoned one of the moſt ſingular inſurrections recorded 
in the annals of hiſtory. 


dependence, and given ſeveral indications of 
ter deſne of breaking thoſe chains which had 
OE mh impoſed upon them by the haughty 
- Y. ; nthuſiaſm alſo aſſiſted to augment this 
m_ 1 make the populace acquainted with their 
opul portance, One John Ball, a turbulent, but 
PUT preacher, viſited various parts of the king- 


Om 4 g ; 
t and every where inculcated on his audiences 
© maxims of 


goods of nature 
ny of artifi 
Iniolent rulers 


equal right and liberty to all the 
e; and diſplayed to them the ty- 
cial diſtinctions introduced by a few 
and de in order to aggrandize themſelves, 
dies Face the more conſiderable part of the ſpe- 
pulace octrines like theſe, ſo agrecable to the po- 
in 8 embraced with avidity, and kindled 
Wiich inds of the vulgar thoſe ſparks of rebellion 
dete ſoon blown into a flame by the inſo- 


ence og | 
tax, f collectors appointed to gather the new 


A. 138 
ford D. 1381, The inſurrection began at Dept- 
ut, where one of the tax-gatherers, go- 


No Pra of Walter, a Tr, by profeſſion, 


The people had already acquired ſome idea of 


— 
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farmed out the grant to a ſet of rapacious collectors, 
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(afterwards better known by the name of Wat 
Tyler) demanded three groats for one of his daugh- 
ters. The peaſant refuſed to comply with the de- 
mand, urging, that ſhe was under the age pre- 
ſcribed by act of parliament. The inſolent tax- 
gatherer told him ſhe was not, offered to produce a 
very indecent proof, to the contrary, and at the 
ſame time laid hold of the girl. Enraged at this 
infolence, Tyler beat out the fellow's brains with 
his hammer. The action was highly approved by 
the populace of the neighbourhood, who inſtantly 
flew to arms, and their example was ſoon followed 
by the peaſants of Eſſex, Surry, Suſſex, Hertford- 
ſhire, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Lin- 
coin, The place appointed for a general rendez- 
vous was Blackheath, where the inſurgents aſſem- 
bled to the amount of 100,000 men, under their 
principal leaders Wat Tyler and Jack Straw 
The number of regular in the kings 
dom was very inconſiderable, fo” that the govern- 
ment was thrown into the utmoſt confuſion, and had 
every thing to fear from this lawleſs aſſembly. In 
this critical ſituation a on; was called in the 
10 


Tower, where a reſolut was taken to ſend a 
meſſenger to the inſurgents, ro enquire the cauſe of 
their tumultuous meeting. The mutinous rabble 
received the meſſengers with the moſt haughty in- 
ſolence; and returned for anſwer, „ That they 
were come to ſpeak to the king about certain impor- 
tant affairs; and deſired he would repair to the camp 
in perſon, and hear what they had to propoſe.” 
Many of the council, particularly the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury and Sir Robert Hales, the trea- 
ſurer, oppoſed the king's going in perſon to treat 
with the rebels; thinking it at once both deroga- 
tory to his dignity, and dangerous to his life. But 
it being repreſented to the council, that the inſur- 
gents were in full march for London, and that it 
would be impoſſible to prevent their gaining ad- 
mittance into the city, the king went down the ri- 


ver in a barge, as far as Rotherhithe; but on ap— 


proaching the ſhore, perceived ſuch ſymptoms of 


tumult and inſolence, that he thought his perſon in 


danger, and putting back, returned to the Tower. 

By this time the inſurgents approached London, 
where being joined by the city rabble, they threat- 
ened to burn the ſuburbs firſt, and then the ca- 
pital itſelf, if the gates were not immediately 
opened. Intimidated by this threat, which they 
were able to carry into execution, their demand 
was complied with. They entered the city, and 
immediately gave a looſe to every ſpecies of excels. 
They plundered the houſes of the moſt wealthy 
citizens, and abuſed their perſons, together with 
thoſe of their wives and daughters. A party of 
them ran immediately to the duke of Lancaſter's 
palace in the Savoy, and ſoon reduced that magni- 
ficent ſtructure, together with all its ſplendid fur- 
niture, to aſhes. Another party ſet fire to the 
Temple; while a third repaired to the elegant mo- 
naſtery of St. John of Jeruſalem, at Clerkenwell, 
near Smithfield, and burnt the whole ſtructure, to- 
gether with all the books, records, and papers. 

The inſurgents continued their riotous proceed- 
ings, in different places, the whole night, and 
early the next morning divided themſelves into 
three bodies, The firſt diviſion, under Jack Straw, 
marched to Highbury-manor, about two miles to 
the northward of London. The ſecond retired to 
Mile-end; and the third, under the command 
of Wat Tyler himſelf, took up their ſtation in St. 
Katherine's, and round the Tower, to prevent the 


eſcape of the miniſters and noblemen who had ta- 
ET ken 
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ken ſhelter in that fortreſs, and whom the rabble 
had devoted to deſtruction. The king, who had 


alſo retired thither for ſafety, finding the fortreſs, 


which was but weakly garriſoned, and almoſt del- 
titute of proviſion, incapable of making any long 
defence, found means to eſcape during the night; 
and hearing that the rebels at Mile-End were the 
moſt tractable, and had expreſſed a deſire of treat- 
ing with the government, he repaired thither, and 
demanded to know the reaſon of their aſſembling 
in ſo tumultuous a manner, telling them, he was 
their king, and that he was come to hear. and re- 
dreſs their grievances. 
The rebels inſiſted upon a general amneſty; the 
abolition of all ſlavery; liberty of trade in all 
market-towns without paying either toll or 1m- 
poſt; and that a ſtated rent ſhould be laid upon 
lands, inſtead of the ſervice impoſed upon villa- 
nage. Theſe requeſts the king readily granted, 
but inſiſted on their immediately laying down their 
arms. They obeyed the royal requeſt, and in- 


ſtantly diſperſed, leaving only a few belonging to 


each pariſh to carry down with them the charters 
of enfranchiſements and pardon. 

But the rebels under Wat Tyler were not to be 
ſo eaſily pacified. Being of a more ferocious diſ- 
poſition, they were determined to revenge them- 
ſelves on the heads of the nation, and, if poſſi- 
ble, carry the romantic ſcheme of government 
they had formed into execution. Accordingly, 
while the king was treating with one diviſion of 
the inſurgents, Wat Tyler demanded admittance 
into the Tower, and the garriſon were ſo intimi- 
dated at their numbers that they refuſed to defend 
the place, and the gates were accordingly thrown 
open. This puſillanimous conduct raiſed the in- 
ſolence of the rabble to the higheſt pitch; and 
their behaviour was at once both inſolent and bar- 
barous. They ſeized Simon Sudbury, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, then chancellor, and Sir Robert 
Hales, lord-treafurer,” and dragged them to "Tower- 
hill, where they were both beheaded. 

But theſe victims inſtead of ſatiating the ven- 
geance of the rebels, only tended to increaſe their 
unwarrantable proceedings. Every perſon of any 
note who fell into their hands fell ſacrifices to 
their lawleſs barbarity. The citizens now ſaw their 
error in admitting ſuch a turbulent multitude into 
the city. Their ſavage practices rouled them to 
revenge, and recovered them from their conſter- 
nation. Walworth the lord-mayor, and Philpot, 
one of the aldermen, promiſed the king, that they 
would ſupport him againſt the rebels, provided 
{ome method could be found to amuſe them with 
propoſals. Sir John Newton was therefore ſent 
to acquaint them that the Eſſex men had ac- 
cepted certain conditions from the government, in 
conſequence of which they had retired peaceably 
to their habitations; and that he was impowered 
to offer them the ſame terms, on their making the 
ſame ſubmiſſion. But the ſavage plebeians, fluſned 
with their late ſucceſs, had now formed the moſt 
chimerical deſigns; they propoſed to murder the 
king, together with ali the whole nobility, and 
bury all government in general anarchy, in order 
to deſtroy every ſpecies of ſubordination, and ren- 
der all men equal. Tyler, therefore, made no 
other anſwer to the king's meſſage, than that he 
would conſent to a peace if he liked the terms. 
Three different charters were ſent ſucceſſively by 
Richard in the ſpace of a few hours, but they 


were all rejected with the moſt provoking in- 


{olence. © 
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Smithfield, at the head of the rabble, with ly 


therefore, came into Smithfield, where the kn 


| denly advanced, and drew off his attention, 


ENGLAND. 1381. Naarn 


The miniſtry and principal men of the ci; 
now thoroughly exaſperated, and Richard va 
ed by the lord mayor, and chief officers «10 
don, rode to Smithfield. - Sir John Newt, * 
again ſent to the ring-leader, inviting him N 
conference with the king, in order ttt " 1 
jeſty might knov his demands, and, if W 
give his conſent to their being granted. Th 


now ſeemed to be alarmed, and moved toy; 
i 


| . er 
ſlow pace. Newton told him the king was ys. 
Yall 


ing for him, and defired he would quicken h. 
march. © Make what haſte you pleaſe Joch 
replied the inſolent rebel, © I ſhall take my dn 
time.“ The true reaſon for this delay arof 0h 
his expecting a large reinforcement from Hr 
fordſhire and the adjacent counties, and therefy, 
would willingly have deferred the conference fl 
their arrival. 8 
But the government was now in a capacity t 
defeat their ſchemes, and therefore unwilling 
ſuffer them to exerciſe their ſavage barbarity ay 
longer. The magiſtrates of London had affn 
bled a large body of well-armed and well-affe& 
citizens, and Sir Robert Knolles was juſt arrive 
at the head of a thouſand veterans. When Te 


. 


waited for him, Sir John Newton told him, th; 
both decency and duty required he ſhould be un 
covered in the preſence. of his ſovereign; but th 
rebellious leader, inſtead of complying, was 
highly offended, that he would have ſheathed hi 
dagger in Newton's heart, had not the king ful 


aſking what he had to requeſt ? Tyler was great 
diſconcerted; and made ſuch extravagant prop 
ſals, and delivered himſelf in ſo incoherent a man 
ner that the king could make no reply. H 
demanded that all the antient laws ſhould be av 
liſhed; that all bondmen ſhould be free; tuat 
warrens, parks and chaſes, ſhould be laid open, an 
that every perſon, the poor as well as the rich, ſhoul 
have liberty ro fiſh, fowl, and hunt in every pd 
of the kingdom. He added ſeveral other pit 
culars relative to the levelling ſcheme he | 
formed, but in ſo confuſed a manner that tif 
were not underſtood, | | 

The king not being able to comprehend i 
meaning of what this illiterate leader had advaic 
returned no anſwer, which Tyler conſidering . 
contemptuous refuſal, raiſed his dagger, and at ® 
ſame time laid hold of the bridle of the KING 
horſe; Walworth, the mayor, who had witl Cu 
culty curbed his reſentment at the behaviour * 
this audacious rebel, was now ſo exaſperated t 
he rode up to him, and diſcharged 10 * 
blow on his head with the mace he carii , | 
hand, that Tyler fell ſenſeleſs from his 0 
when Philpot with his ſword immediately dupa 
ed him. * 

As ſoon as the Kentiſn- men ſaw their 5 : 
they immediatly made preparations for ta : , 
ſevere revenge, and a dreadful ſlaughter 5 
have enſued, had it not been for the great my 
and amazing preſence of mind of 3 
rode up alone to the incenſed multitude, V" 8 
addreſſed with a chearful, but reſolute al 70 5 
to this effect: * My good people, wat rol 
« meaning of this diſorder? Would yo! bout 0 
« king? Give yourſelves no concern go 
« death of that traitor: I will be 50 yer f. 
c follow me, and you ſhall have wn * 
« can reaſonably deſire,” After ſayins n 
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, turned his horſe, and moved towards the 


cit Wer 1 | 
b tend, I of Iſlington; and the inſurgents, confound- 


eath of their leader and magnanimity 


| 
d at the implicitly followed him, without know- 


of Lo. | 
Richard, 


um to be hither they were going. They had no ſooner 
his mz. 7 the city than they perceived a large body of 
| poſthl, ces marching towards them under the command 
d. Trl K dir Robert Knolles; in conſequence of which 
1 ward inic immediately ſeized the whole multitude, 
th QoL!) chrew down their arms and begged for quar- 
Was var iy. Sir Robert would have perſuaded the king 
nicken hi o put a number of them to death, in order to 
vourch e a terror among thoſe who had aſſembled in 
" My og: cr parts of the kingdom; but Richard, with 
aroſe from qual juſtice and lenity, obſerved, that as many 


om Her 
| therefyr 
erence x 


ad joined them more from force than inclination, 
ge was not willing to puniſh the innocent with the 
ily, He therefore granted them a general par- 
= ion, and they immediately diſperſed. | 
apacity t 


Jat Richard now returned to the city, where he 
willing offered the honour of knighthood on Walworth 
barity ag}. lord-mayor, John Philpot, Nicholas Brambre, 
dad am. Robert Laud, aldermen, for their ſignal fer- 
ell- affe ies on this occaſion; and likewiſe beſtowed ' 
uſt aries of land to the amount of 100l. per an- 


hen Tyler 
> the ki 
him, thi 
uld be un 


um to the firſt; and 40l. to the reſt, to be en- 
yed by them and their heirs for ever. 

The reduction of the Kentiſh rebels ſo alarmed 
hoſe in the other parts of the kingdom, that they 


n; but üer glad to lay down their arms, and ſubmit to 
8 Mas e king's mercy. The charters of enfranchiſe- 
zeathed | 


ke wn and pardon granted to the rebels of Eflex 
king ſu 


ention, M the fame Rate of ſubmiſſion in which they had 


bs | | G 
was gre rmcrly been placed, and ſeveral of the ringlea- 
ant P10 cs were executed in different parts of the king- 


ent a mal 
reply. E 
uld be abe 


lom, , 
Soon after this tumult had ſubſided a treaty of 
parriage was concluded between the king, and 


* mw mc, fiſter ok Winceſlaus, king of Bohemia. 
ps be princeſs landed at Dover a few days before 
rich tna, and immediately proceeded with her 
Al. = to London, The nuptials were celebrated 
Orne Pee the 14th of January following, and the youn 
ae he fu i January tc 2 young 


cen was crowned with great pomp in Welt- 
nker-abbey, | 

A. D. 1382. In the beginning of this year a 

ot violent diſpute took place relative to the pa- 

jy, and which threatened to involve all Europe 
contuſion, On the death of Gregory X. Bri- 

00, biſhop of Barri, was elected pontiff, and 


r that te 


prehend 1 
d advance 
dering 3 


and at Ol 


ine 

8 1 = bony of Urban VI. But his 
chaviou WM ey 1. 2d turbulent diſpoſition rendered him 
rerated ul N : 4 ak perſon to be placed at the head 
fo vioknt Bi. —_— He had not been long ſeated in 
arried in Sg e Wag when the cardinals, ſhocked at the 
his bo 1 us diſpoſition, withdrew to Fondi, in 
ly dpn: dedion of Naples, where they declared the 

| ary void, and choſe the count of Geneva 
i leader fen. 10 > Who took upon him the title of Cle 
or taking „ II. He was a perſon of a different cha- 


ater to Urban, 


her me d ang Fm being polite, humane, liberal, 
Teat could 3 = of the princes in Europe. 

chard. red lor 2 ngland, Flanders, and Hungary, de- 
Je, whom "ak ban: France, Scotland, Savoy, and 
air in wu e di 1 Clement. All the religious orders 
what 3 urg. 8 and the univerſities alſo joined in the 
ou kill), le pela. two popes beſtowed on each other 
n about woc. 3 of Antichriſt and Uſurper, and 
our cab dachte - mutual excommunications. Clement 
chatever ts, hits a cruſade againſt Richard and his ſub- 


neat * Urban not only fulminated his excom- 
3 
us againſt all the adherents of Clement, 


ere revoked; the common people were reduced 


1 


but alſo ſent over a commiſſion to Henry Spencer, 
biſhop of Norwich, nominating him the leader 
of a cruſade againſt his rival. And with this com- 
miſſion he ſent the biſhop plenary powers, as his 
legate to grant the ſame indulgencies to all who 
engaged in the expedition as to thoſe who carried 
arms againſt the infidels. | 

A. D. 1383. The publication of this "cruſade 
in England anſwered the moſt ſanguinary wiſhes of 
Urban. The nobility, gentry, clergy, and almoſt 
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| all ranks of people, engaged in it with the moſt 


altoniſhing ardour. The greateſt diſpatch was 
uſed in embarking the forces, and the biſhop landed 
at Calais on the fourth of May, at the head of 
50,000 foot, and 2000 horſe. His firſt attack was 
upon Gravelines, which he took by aſſault. This 
ſucceſs ſo alarmed the inhabitants of Dunkirk 
that they readily opened their gates to the victor, 
and moſt of the towns on the lea coaſt, as far as 
Sluys, followed their example. : 

Alarmed at the progreſs of the Engliſh, the 
count of Flanders reſolved to lead his forces 


| againſt them; which was no ſooner known by the 


biſhop, than he marched to meet the enemy and 
a bloody battle enſued, in which the count was 
totally defeated. The king of France, at the head 
of an army of one hundred thouſand men, now ad- 
vanced to check the progreſs of the cruſaders. 
The prelate, on a general muſter of his forces, 
tound that they amounted to ninety thouſand men, 
occalioned by the continual arrival of freſh rein- 
forcements from England. But many of theſe 
were the very dregs of the people, and at once 1g- 
norant of diſcipline and impatient of command. 
It was, however, reſolved in a council of war, to 
fight the French army ; but this was oppoſed by a 
large party of the troops, who inſiſted on their be- 
ſieging Ypres, where they expected to acquire an 
immenſe booty. It was in vain to oppoſe this 
ſtrange determination; and the biſhop, in order to 
prevent a mutiny in his army, was obliged to 
undertake the reduction of that place. The ap- 
proaches were carried on with great intrepidity 

but the biſhop was at laſt obliged to raiſe the ſiege, 
after loſing great numbers of his men, and re- 
treat to Dunkirk, From hence he diſpatched a 
meſſenger to Richard for a reinforcement; but 
from the negligence of the king they were not 
ſent. In conſequence of this diſappointment, the 
biſhop gave up all hopes of being able any far- 
ther to oppoſe the enemy, and therefore, em- 
barking with the ſmall remains of his army, re- 
turned to England. : 

Thus ended this mighty enterprize; and no 
farther attempts were made by the Engliſh for ſup- 
porting the claim of Urban to the papacy. The 
other powers, however, on the continent, conti- 
nued to oppoſe each other for ſome years, during 
which many lives were loſt, and the greateſt enor- 
mities committed by the adherents ro the con- 
tending diſputants for the pontifical dignity. 

A. D. 1384. The people had entertained the 
higheſt idea of Richard, from thoſe diſtinguiſhed 
accompliſhments and abilities which had been ſo 
repeatedly diſplayed by his father; and the re- 
markable inſtance he ſhewed of his intrepidity 
and preſence of mind in appealing the Kentiſh 
rebels, gave them the moſt pleaſing expectations 
of his future conduct. But it was not long be- 
fore they found themſelves greatly diſappointed. 
As Richard advanced in years, the weakneſs of 
his head, and the badneſs of his heart, became 


the more apparent, and his want of conduct and 


capacity 
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capacity was too plainly diſcovered by the ſtupi- 


dity of every ſcheme he formed, and his abſurd 


method of proceeding in every 


enterprize he under- 


took. | 


The Scots had made great inroads into the nor- 
thern countries of England, and committed the 
moſt violent outrages on the innocent inhabitants. 
In conſequence of this a large army was raiſed to 
chaſtiſe their inſolence. Richard headed his troops 
in perſon, and entered Scotland by Berwick, 


| while the Scots, who dreaded a pitched battle, 


abandoned the low country, croſſed the Engliſh 
borders on the weſt, and plundered the counties of 
Weſtmoreland, Cumberland, and Lancaſhire. In 
the mean 'time Richard advanced to Edinburgh, 
and deſtroyed all the towns and villages in his 
way. He reduced that city to aſhes, as alſo Perth, 
Dundee, and ſeveral other places in the low coun- 


try. But when he was adviſed, by his moſt ex- 


perienced officers, to march towards the weſtern 
coaſt, in order there to wait the return of the 


enemy, and take ſevere revenge on them for the 


cruel devaſtations they had made, he fooliſhly re- 
jected their council, and returned with his forces 
to England, after putting the nation to great ex- 


pence, and gaining no advantage by the expedi- 


tion. 

A. D. 1386. The French had ſome time formed 
the deſign of invading England, and they now de- 
termined to carry it into execution. They accord- 


ingly collected a prodigious fleet and army for that 
purpoſe, and all the nobility of France were en- 


gaged in the enterprize. The French army when 
reviewed at Arras, conſiſted of eighty thouſand 
men at arms, with their followers on horſeback, 
beſides a prodigious number on foot. Twelve 


hundred and eighty-ſeven ſhips of all ſorts were. 


ready at Sluys to carry over this numerous army; 
and ſeveral warlike engines of a new conſtruction 
were put on board the fleet. This amazing arma- 
ment engaged the attention of all Europe. The 
Engliſh were intimidated, particularly the citizens 
of London. The militia of the kingdom were or- 


dered to the ſea coaſt; the ports and harbours were 


put in a poſture of defence: and all the beacons 
on the coaſt prepared for giving the alarm, when- 
ever the enemy ſhould appear. A fleet was alſo 
fitted out to guard the channel, and every pru- 
dent meaſure which reaſon . could ſuggeſt was 
purſued to render abortive the deſigns of the 
enemy. A Do : 
But this grand ſcheme was in a great meaſure 
fruſtrated by means of the very people by whom it 
was concerted. Ambition and envy, ſo often the 
deſtruction of publio undertakings, had poiſoned 
the French councils. The duke of Berry, a prince 
of a covetous and aſpiring diſpoſition, was no friend 
to this undertaking, in which he thought neither 
his dignity nor intereſt had been ſufficiently con- 
ſulted, and therefore determined to render the 
whole abortive. In order to this, he proceeded 
ſo flow in aſſembling the troops, that it was the 
middle of September before he joined the army at 
the head of his diviſion. The forces were how- 


ever, embarked, and the fleet ſailed out of the | 


harbour with a fair wind. But they had not left 
their own coaſt above two hours*kefoxe the wind 
changed to the oppoſite quarter, and a dreadful 
ſtorm ſucceeded, which in a few” hours, ſcattered 
the whole navy. Some of the ſhips were driven 


back into the harbour of Sluys; ſome were daſhed 


on the rocks, others foundered at ſea, and many of 
the ſtragglers were taken by the Engliſh. Such 


was the end of thoſe mighty preparations, which 


—— 


= 


— 
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| 


| proper to obſerve the appearance of decency at 


very diſſalute manners, 


not conceal. He told the ſpeaker very ſharply 


| the earl was at once both frivolous and unjuſt; 


| adjudged to pay a fine and a ranſom to the king 
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ſpread a general terror thro, n CHal 


had, for ſome time, 
out the kingdom. 
A. D. 1387. Richard had, for ſome : 
gretted the reſtraint he lay under 70 . 15 
cles (the dukes of Lancaſter, Glouceſter < 
York) and therefore was now determineg © 
ſhake off their authority, and give a fall f. 
to his own maxims. He accordingly placeg | 
confidence in Robert de Vere, ear] of Oxford 
young nobleman of an agreeable figure, bes 
ate more calculated to c. 
rupt the prince than to govern the kingdom. Tha 
favourite ingroſſed the affection of Richard, yi, 
knew not how to ſet bounds to his liberality He WW theſe » 
created him duke of Ireland, and conferred on him bazment 
for life the ſovereignty of that ifland; even de vith! 
whole authority of the government was, by degrees, , deem 
lodged in his hands. Michael de la Pole, the than. ad had 
cellor, whom he had created earl of Suffolk, ws {ilſcccded t 
another of his favourites; but as this man was pa. bond hi 
ſeſſed of great military talents, and had ſerved n After 
the army with applauſe, the duke of Ireland ws bold att 
the moſt obnoxious to the people. cordin 
From the great attachment of Richard to theſe rade no 
two favourites, the princes of the blood, and chief s derc 
nobility, ſaw themſelves ſtripped of their pover, ho pro 
and in order to recover their influence, determine it we! 
to attack the favourites. Accordingly, an in-Miompelle 
peachment was drawn up againſt the chancellor, boſe we! 
and the duke of Glouceſter undertook to carry iſ maint: 
into the houſe of lords. It was, however, thoughilolving 
jarliamen 
Ing's by 
e king” 
d judge 
The di 
eard of t 
d the ki 
Ms, and 
Iced the 
+ delivert 
fer they 
aby thei 
ſhop of 
folk, 8 
Wambre, | 
nedom, 
Ihr, but 
Xcuted,; 
bo had 
ngdom, 
During 
Mo had x 
eſt, and 
ind, ſet ſa 
lng in v 
(lr ſhips, 
urbulWcr havin 
ron, 
ance, 
=: WY 
ar the Sce 
00 Non in 


eride 
co rei 
this 1 
rant 
tor ve 
ers, bi 
any Pe 
of the 
ſor the 
ſecond 
Puſt 


the ene 


leaſt, and accordingly the commons ſent a meſſige 
by their ſpeaker to the king, importing that un 
leſs the chancellor was removed they could nd 
proceed in the diſpatch of public buſineſs. Ri 
chard, little expecting a motion of this nature 
received the addreſs with an indignation he coul 


That it would better become the parliament tt 
attend to the buſineſs for which they were ſum 
moned, than to concern themſelves with his fer 
vants.” Nor did he give them leave to rene the 
addreſs: he abruptly left the place, and immed 
ately retired to Eltham in Kent. 

It was no ſooner known that Richard had wit 
drawn himſelf from the national council, than 
meſſage was ſent him by the duke of Glouceſt 
and the biſhop of Ely, deſiring him, in the nam 
of the parliament, to return; declaring, in ch 
of x refuſal, that they would immediately diffoly 
themſelves. Richard, finding himſelf unable © 
reſiſt, agreed to the impeachment being carried 0 
againſt Suffolk; but at the ſame time it as t 
pulated that no attack ſhould be made againſt - 
other of his miniſters. The accuſation laid 280 


Innocence was a poor defence againſt the t 
envy of the barons. Suffolk was convicted, 


and in the mean time was committed to the or 
of the duke of Glouceſter, who, as conſt e 

— kingdom, confined him to the caſtle at wot 
or. Tan 
The impeachment of Suffolk, and the . : Norſe ; 
quences ariling therefrom, were but prelude? rb of 
the intentions of the barons. Glouceſter ® wit 

aſſociates indeed, obſerved their ſbipulzr e 
the king; they attacked no more of his — reg 
but they went much farther by attacking tori 
power. The king was deprived of his ya | 
and the exerciſe of the ſovereign pow” = i 
to fourteen commiſſioners, whoſe Jur 25 Fe 
limited to a twelvemonth, though it Was g ene 
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Cab. II. a 
gent, that the party of Glouceſter never meant 
age? their monarch 1n his prerogatives, But 


to IC inſtate 


- da commiſſion, under his own hand and ſeal, 
f 


veſting this committee with the neceſſary pow- 
jd but allo to give his aſſent to a ſtatute, by which 
e who ſhould dare to propoſe a revocation 
of the powers granted to this committee ſhould, 
ſor the firſt offence, forfeit his eſtate; and for the 
&cond be puniſhed as A traitor. 

Puſillanimous as Richard was, he, however, at 
de end of the ſeſſion, entered a proteſt againſt 
theſe violent proceedings, declaring in full par- 
« that the prerogatives of his crown, not- 
his late conceſſion, ſhould be. 
But this pro- 


any perſo 


lament, “t 

« withſtanding 
. 2 75 

« deemed entire and unimpaired. 


ceeded to the exerciſe of their office; and the king 
ſound himſelf deſtitute of all authority. | 


bold attempt for the recovery of his power. He 
ccordingly aſſembled the judges and lawyers, who 
made no ſcruple of declaring, that the commiſſion 
is derogatory to the royal authority; that thoſe 


0 it were puniſhable with death; that thoſe who 
ompelled him were guilty of treaſon; that 
hoſe were equally criminal who ſhould perſevere 
1 maintaining it; that the king had the right of 
lIifolving parliaments when he pleaſed; that the 
arliament while they ſat muſt proceed firſt on the 
ing's buſineſs; and that they could not, without 
e king's conſent, impeach any of his miniſters 
d judges. | 

The duke of Glouceſter and his party no ſooner 
eard of this ſecret conſultation between the judges 
d the king, than they immediately had recourſe to 
ms, and demanded that the perſons who had ſe- 
Iuced the king by their pernicious councils, ſhould 
delivered up as traitors to the ſtate. A few days 
ſer they appeared armed before the king, attend- 
(by their followers; when they accuſed the arch- 
hop of York, the duke of Ireland, the earl of 


Fambre, as public and dangerous enemies to the 
ngdom. The duke of Ireland ſaved himſelf by 
igt, but the reſt were tried, condemned, and 
cuted; and ſeveral of the judges and lawyers, 


do had taken part with Richard, baniſhed the 
nedom, jo: . 


ICH AS OI 
combat by the younger Douglas, who, having 


all; they obliged the king not only to | 


eſt had no effect on the commiſſioners: they pro- 


After ſome time Richard determined to make one 


ho procured it, or adviſed the king to conſent | 


among the ſlain. 


folk, Sir Robert Treſilian, and Sir Nicholas || 
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ſeized his lance, declared he would carry it into Scot- 
land as a trophy of his victory. 

Iaflamed with rage at this misfortune, Hotſpur 
vowed revenge, and {wore that Douglas ſhould 
not fulfil his intention. He accordingly collected 
a body of fix hundred horſe and eight thouſand 
foot, and putting himſelf at their head marched 
in purſuit of the enemy without waiting for a re- 
inforcement of troops that were haſtening to join 
him under the command of the biſhop of Durham. 
The Scots, - elated with their late ſucceſs, had un- 
dertaken the ſiege of the caſtle of Otterborn, and 


| were lying before that fortreſs, when Piercy, by 


forced marches, reached their; camp. Rage had 
ſtifled prudence in the breaſt of Piercy: he would 
not delay the battle a moment, though his troops 
were ſo greatly fatigued with their long marches, 
and night was approaching when he came up with 
the enemy. He attacked the Scots with all the 
fury of a diſappointed warrior, but the darkneſs of 


the night rendered it impoſſible to continue the 


conteſt, and the two armies ſeparated without ei- 
ther obtaining the victory. The moon, however, 


riſing at midnight occaſioned the battle to be re- 


newed with iy fury, and at laſt victory declared 
in favour of the Scots, but not without the loſs of 
their intrepid leader the earl of Douglas, who fell 
Piercy his brother, and about 
an hundred officers of diſtinction, were taken pri- 


ſoners, and twelve hundred of the Engliſh left 


dead on the field of battle. The biſhop of Dur- 
ham, who was advancing at the head of ten thou- 
ſand men to join Piercy, no ſooner heard of this 
diſaſter than, inſtead of marching againſt the Scots 
he retired with precipitation to Newcaſtle, and 
thereby allowed the Scots to retreat at leiſure with 
their booty and priſoners. 8 


During theſe tranſactions a commiſſion was ſent 
to the duke of Lancaſter, who had been abroad 
two years, to treat with France about an accom- 
modation for peace; and a truce was accordingly 
concluded between the two kingdoms. 

A. D. 1389. Richard, being now in the twenty- - 
third year of his age, reſolved to free himfelf from 
that ſtate of ſlavery in which he had hitherto been 
kept by his uncles, and the confederate barons. 
He therefore, in a full council held at Eaſter, de- 
clared his intention of directing the affairs of his 
kingdom and houſhold by .his fole authority, and 
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1. reduced the iſlands of Rhee and 


ance, 


7 1388. In the beginning of Auguſt this 
de Scots, taking advantage of the great com- 


of Wickham, biſhop of Wincheſter. The duke 
| of Glouceſter, the earl of Warwick, and ſome 
other lords of the oppoſition were removed from 
the council-board. The part of treaſurer was 
taken from the biſhop of Hereford, and that of 


ble During theſe tranſactions the earl of Arundel, taking into his own hands the reins of govern- | 
ed e had received a commiſſion as governor of || ment. Strange as it may appear, no oppoſition I 
as ft rſt, and conſtituted lord-high-admiral of Eng- || was made to this declaration; nor was it long be- 4 
aſt an ind, ſet ſail from that port with a ſquadron, and, || fore he carried. his deſign into execution. He re- $1.1 
ü s in with a French fleet, took fourſcore of || moved the archbiſhop of Canterbury from the [1d 
i ber ſhips, which he brought ſafe to England, || office of chancellor, and beſtowed it on William 1 


and alarmed the whole coaſt of 


On in the Engliſh government, entered Nor- high-admiral from the earl of Arundel: the keeper | ; 0 
erland with an army conſiſting of three hun- of the privy-ſeal, all the great officers of ſtate, and Wl f 
des Nha and two thouſand foot, commanded by || the houſhold, were changed, and every place filled If | | 
= Wurra of Douglas and his ſon, the earls of Fife, || with perſons in whom the king thought he could _ 
5 gil wa! 20d Dunbar, the moſt celebrated com- || repoſe the greateſt confidence. 
i . Theſe changes were made without the leaſt op- 


ec de Scottiſh army. They ravaged the 
oy through which they paſſed, and ad- 
® Her ar as the gates of Newcaſtle, where the 

ec Piercy (furnamed Hotſpur from the 


poſition; and Richard, by paſſing a general am- 
neſty, and giving up ſome ſubſidies which had | 
been granted him by parliament, acquired the af- Will 


"in . ö 5 

5 We diſpoſition) ſon to the earl of Nor- fections of the people, who eaſily pals from one ex- | it 
| te Uefe, > firſt oppoſed them. But his troops || treme to another. | || 
No ed, and himſelf unhorſed in ſingle Soon after this great change had taken place in _ 

20. | G g 8 | the 7 [4 


1 


the government, the duke of Lancaſter, returned 
from the continent, and effected a reconciliation be- 
tween the king and the duke of Glouceſter, who 
in conſequence thereof was again admitted as a 
member of the council. Lancaſter as a recom- 
| pence for his ſervices, was created duke of Aqui: 
taine, and inveſted with the enſigns of that 
order. | 
A. D. 1390. 
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The parliament became now as 
great advocates for the king as they had before 
been for his uncles and their aſſociates. During 
the ſeſſion, which was opened on the 17th of Ja- 
nuary, they gave ſeveral remarkable inſtances of 
their loyalty and affection. In particular they 
paſſed an act, by which they renewed the declara- 
tion, touching the King's enjoyment of his prero- 
gative, with this addition, © notwithſtanding any 
« ſtatute and ordinance formerly made in deroga- 
« tion thereof, particularly in the reign of king 
« Edward II.” | 

A. D. 1391. Nor was the parliament which 
met in the beginning of the next year leſs defi- 
cient in ſhewing their affection and loyalty than 
they had been the preceding. They granted the 
king a whole tenth and fifteenth to defray the ex- 
pences of his voyage to France, whither he was 1n- 
vited by Charles to effect, if poſſible, a laſting ac- 
commodation with that monarch. In the mean 
time commiſſioners were diſpatched to treat with 
the French court on the buſineſs; and it was 
agreed that a congreſs ſhould be held at Amiens, in 
order that the treaty might be concluded and rati- 
fied in the preſence of the two monarchs, 

A. D. 1392. In conſequence of this agree- 
ment Charles king of France, with his brother 
and uncles, repaired to Amiens, and Richard pro- 
ceeded as far as Dover in his way to that place; 
bur whether or no he altered his mind of his 
own accord, or was diverted from his purpoſe by 
the repreſentations of his council 1s uncertain: 
his voyage, however, was laid aſide, and he re- 
mained at Dover-Caſtle, with the duke of Glou- 
ceſter, while his other two uncles, the dukes of 
York and Lancaſter, with the earls of Hunting- 
don and Derby, .and other noblemen, proceeded to 
Amiens, in quality of ambaſſadors and plenipoten- 
. tiaries. They were met on the road by the dukes 
of Berry and Burgundy, and, during their ſtay ar || 
Amiens, magnificently entertained at the expence 
of the French king. But ſo many difficulties aroſe 
in the courſe of the conference, that nothing more 
was done than prolonging the truce till Michaelmas 
in the following year. 

A. D. 1393. The parliament met on the 2oth 
of January, and the buſineſs firſt deſigned to be 
taken in hand was the peace with France; but this 
was poſtponed on account of advice being received 
that Charles, from a diſorder in his brains, was in- 
capable of holding the reins of government, and 
that the affairs of that kingdom were in the utmoſt 
ſtate of confuſion. The commons, however, 
granted the king an, additional ſupply, in caſe a 
war ſhould take place either with France or Spain. 

A. D. 1394. In the beginning of this year 
conferences were again opened for concluding a 
treaty of peace with France; but ſo many diſputes 


— — 
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* On the 75th of June this year, Richard ſuſtained a great 
loſs by the death of his queen, who paid the debt of na- 
ture at Shene. From her many excellent virtues. ſhe obtained 
the title of Good Queen Anne; ſo that it is no wonder her 
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took place relative to the ſuperiority of Gu 
that they did riot produce the wiſhed-for on" 
and the whole terminated by prolonging t by: 
for five years. | | 

A. D. 1395. This year“ Richard formed 
reſolution of going over to Ireland, the au p 
which aroſe from the following circumſtances 1 
Engliſh noblemen, who poſſeſſed large eſta i 
that kingdom choſe rather to reſide in England 
that Ireland was left almoſt defenceleſs, and ex my 
to the ravages of many of the ferocious native * 
took care to avail themſelves of ſo favourable ; 
opportunity of recovering their ancient poſſeſſion 
Theſe they took by force of arms, and plunder 
all the reſt of the country belonging to the 5 
liſh, ſo that the revenue, which was very conſide 
able in the late reign, was not now ſufficient l 
defray the expences of keeping forces in f 
kingdom. | I 

Having made the neceſſary preparations for the 
expedition, Richard, after appointing the duke 
of York guardian of the kingdom during his 4 
lence, ſet out for Wales, accompanied by the 
duke of Glouceſter, and the earls of March 
Nottingham and Rutland; and embarking 1 
Milford-haven, landed in Ireland with an army 0 
50,000 men. | 

The arrival of Richard, at the head of fo pon 
erful an army, ſtruck a general panic among ti 
Iriſh, many of whom retired- to their faſtneſl 
tor ſafety, while the reſt immediately ſubmit 
to Richard, who treated them with the great 
clemency. He not only gave them a free pardo 
but even allotted penſions to their chiefs, and 
thoſe meaſures endeavoured to allay their natur 
feroſity. e earl of Nottingham was empoere 
to receive, in the king's name, the ſubmiſſion and 
homage of all the Iriſh in Leinſter, who accorl 
ingly gave bonds for their future peaceable be 
haviour. Many chiefs of other parts of the king 
dom came in, and in particular O'Neal, lord p 
ramount over the other princes in Ireland, vl 
voluntarily tended allegiance to the king of Eng 
land, and did homage to him at Drogheda. Bi 
example was followed by moſt of the other prince 
who engaged for themſelves and their clans, | 
maintain the peace of the kingdom. 

Richard, in order to complete the favourad 
impreſſion he had made on the minds of el 
people, determined to keep his Chriſtmas in Dub 
lin, and invited all the Iriſh chiefs to a grande 
tertainment in that city, where he conferred Up 
them the order of knighthood, and encourigi 
them to adopt the Engliſh cuſtoms, drebs, ? 
way of living. In ſhort, he conducted himk 
with ſuch moderation and prudence as to a 
the general affection and eſteem of the native 11 
the greater part of whom voluntarily fubmit 
to his government, | 

While Richard was in Ireland, ſome diſturbanc 
took place in London, owing to the conduct! 
the followers of Wickliff, who had acquired ' 
title of Lollards, and were become fo prefunÞ 
tuous as to preach, write, and openly deci 
againſt the eſtabliſhed religion. P rotedted * 
ſore powerful noblemen, they impeached the 0 


J 


was ſo deeply affected at this melancholy event, ler be 

for ſome time quite diſconſolate; nor could he ever 

the ſight of the place where ſhe expired. reſencts © 
+ The Lollards denied the doctrine of the real P f 


death was univerſally lamented by the whole nation. Richard | 


merit of confeſſion, and monaſtic vows, and the u | 
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ines of the clergy, and a writing, con- 
als and 00 jean of the ai was laid before 
ment by Sir Thomas Latimer, and other 
who had adopted their principles. 
Alarmed at ſo deſperate an attack upon their 
Jer, the archbiſhop of York, and the biſhop 
| London, immediately repaired to the king at 
Nublin, and inveighed fo ſtrongly againſt the Lol- 
lands, as being enemies to the church and ſtate, 
that Richard declined his deſign of ſtaying longer 
in that city, and therefore returned to England, 
m order to put a ſtop to the proceedings of 
thoſe diſturbers of the public peace, Accordingly, 
on his arrival, he iſſued out a proclamation, threat- 
ning the Lollards with death if they continued 
o*propagate their erroneous tenets ; and the chan- 
lor of Oxford was ordered to expel all thoſe who 
ere ſuſpected of favouring their opinions. Theſe 
eaſures put a check to the proceedings of the Lol- 
ads, who thought proper for their own ſafety to 
emain ſilent, and not publicly endeavour to pro- 
agate doctrines fo repugnant to the tranquillity of 


he ſtate. 


ut iſſue, it was now thought adviſcable by the 
ouncil that Richard ſhould enter into a ſecond mar- 
jage, in order to prevent thoſe troubles which 
igt ariſe ſhould he die without a legitimate 
fepring. They accordingly (abſurd as it mult ap- 
ar to every thinking perſon) pitched upon Iſabella, 
deſt daughter of the French king, as the molt 


chbiſhop of Dublin, the biſhop of St. David's, 
th ſeveral of the firſt noblemen, were ſent to de- 
jand that princeſs in marriage. They were or- 
red to inſiſt on a conſiderable portion, and em- 
wered to offer ten thouſand marks a year for 
r jointure, Theſe propoſals being laid before 


med how inconſiſtent it would be to treat of a 
ariage previous to the concluſion of a peace; 
t the duke of Burgundy wiſely obſerved, that it 


date a laſting accommodation. At length all 
nculties being removed, it was unanimouſly 
ed, that Richard ſhould marry Iſabella, and 
ave with her a portion of eight thouſand franks 
gold, ar yearly payments; that he ſhould abſo- 
ly renounce all claim to the crown of France, 


we of his marriage: and, laſtly, that the truce 
ud be prolonged for twenty-five years. 

heſe points being ſettled the young princeſs, 
Wen only in the eighth year of her age, was en- 
queen of England, and affianced to Richard 
ae earl of Nottingham as proxy. In the month 
October following the king went over to Calais, 
"the marriage ceremony was performed in the 


* of St. Nicholas by the archbiſhop of Can- 
"Ty; and the young queen was ſoon after 
"Ned with great 
Munſter, 


„D. 1397. This ſtrong alliance with France 
* Qt offence to 


n 
aon; and 


. they were further irritated by 
Miſcretion of 


the king, who, ſoon after his 


Pope, o b . 
be c Dh maintained, that the numerous ceremonies 


the lee ere deſtructive of true piety ; that the ſcripture 
We, 25 de of faith; that the church was dependent on 
ought to polleſs no temporal wealth ; and that 


A. D. 1396. As the late queen had died with- 


table conſort for the Hesel monarch; and the 


e council of France, ſome of the members | 


s the moſt probable expedient to effect and con- 


er from his own hereditary pretenſions, or by 


ſolemnity in the abbey church of 


© the Engliſh in general, who 
"Wated a violent antipathy to the people of 
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return from the continent, delivered up Breſt and 
Cherbourgh into the hands of the French. | 

The conduct of Richard was far from being cal- 
culated to procure the reſpect of his ſubjects. 
Indolent in the affairs of government, and a ſlave 
to pleaſure; under the dominion of favourites, 
on whom he profuſely laviſhed the revenues of the 
crown, and the grants of the people; and ſully- 
ing the dignity of his rank by admitting perſons 
of very mean condition to his familiarity ; he was 
looked upon with contempt by the people, who 
conſidered him as a perſon totally unworthy of 
wearing the Engliſh diadem. 

Not only the people in general, but alſo many 
of the principal nobility, were highly incenſed 
againſt the king for his injudicious conduct, but 
none more than the duke of Glouceſter. That 
prince to ſhew his diſguſt, abſented himſelf from 
the court; hardly ever appeared in council but to 
oppoſe the meaſures of adminiſtration ; and threw 
out the moſt ſevere inveCtives againſt the govern- 
ment, the long truce concluded with Charles, and 
the marriage of Richard with the daughter of that 
monarch, 

The miniſtry were greatly alarmed at the pro- 
ceedings of Glouceſter, and the king, whoſe pre- 
cipitate temper admitted of no deliberation, or- 
dered him to be unexpectedly arreſted. Accord- 
ingly, a plan being laid for the purpoſe, the duke 
was ſeized, hurried on board a ſhip lying in the 
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river ready to receive him, and taken over to Ca- 


lais, where it was thought he could be ſafely de- 
rained in cuſtody. The duke's affociates, the 
earls of Arundel and Warwick, lord Cobham, Sir 
John Cheney, and other perſons of diſtinction, were 
alſo the next day arreſted; and, in order to pre- 
vent any popular clamour that might be made 
on the occalion, a proclamation was iſſued out; de- 
claring that they were arreſted on charges of treaſon, 


and ſhould be tried by the great council of the na- 


tion, which he ſummoned to meet on the firſt day of 
Auguſt at Nottingham. Oy . 
The parliament met according to appointment, 
and ſuch was the venality of the members, that they 
entered with violence into the meaſures of the king 
and his dependents. They annulled the act of am- 
neſty which Richard had voluntarily confirmed, and 
exhibited articles of impeachment againſt the duke 
of Glouceſter, and archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
earls of Arundel and Warwick, with other noble- 
men, ſeveral of whom were tried, condemned, and 
executed, for having been engaged in former at- 
tempts againſt the crown, notwithſtanding the 
pardon they had received, 85 | 
Among thoſe who ſuffered death was the earl of 
Arundel, and the king himſelf was mean enough 
to be a ſpectator of the tragic ſcene (attended by 
the earls of Kent and Nottingham) which he be- 
held with all the ſymptoms of brutal pleaſure. 


When the earl came upon the ſcaffold, he turned 


to Nottingham, his ſon-in-law, and ſaid, “ My 
« lord, it would ſurely have better become you 
to have been abſent on this occaſion; you ſeem 
to triumph in my ſufferings; but remember, 
the time is coming, when your own misfortunes 
may furniſh the like triumph to your enemies.“ 
The cruel treatment of this gallant nobleman ex- 

cited 


(c 


cc 
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no taxes ought to be levied on the people till the riches of 
the eccleſiaſtics had been expended in the ſervice of the king- 
dom. | 


1 


1398. 


cited a general clamour among the people, who 
publicly declared he fell a martyr to the liber- 
ties of his country. His life was ſpent in a ſeries 
of brave actions. He had boldly endeavoured 
to preſerve his country's liberty, in oppoſition 
to vice, weakneſs, and venality, with ſo uniform 
a tenor of conduct, that he was never known to 
deviate in the leaſt point from the principles he 
poſſeſſed. 

As for the duke of Glouceſter, it was not Rich- 
ard's intention to allow him the chance of a trial. 
He knew that nothing of a treaſonable nature 
could be proved againſt him, and as he was de- 
termined, at all events, to diſpatch him, he ſent 
a private commiſſion to four Ruffians at Calais, 
who ſmothered the unhappy nobleman between 
two feather-beds; after which they ſtripped the 
body, and laying it under the cloaths, pretended 
he died of an apoplexy. Such was the mi- 
ſerable and untimely end of Thomas of Wood- 


| ſtock, duke of Glouceſter, who, though not ex- 


empt from avarice and ambition, was neverthe- 
leſs brave, open, ſincere and patriotic; and 
firmly attached to'the conſtitution and intereſt of his 
country. : 

No ſooner were the dukes of York and Lan- 
caſter informed of the cruel murder of their brother, 
than they immediately haſtened to London at the 
head of a numerous body of forces, threatening 
to take the moſt ſevere revenge on the authors of 
this execrable tragedy, not excepting even the king 
himſelf. Richard had, however, taken all the 
precautions neceſſary to divert the force of the ex- 
peed ſtorm. He had not only gained over the 
parliament to his devotion ; but alſo collected an 
army of twenty thouſand veterans, and ſtationed 
them in the neighbourhood of London. Nor did 
he depend on theſe forces; he had recourſe alſo to 


the milder method of negotiation ; and the two | 


brothers, finding that all oppoſition would be in 
vain, liſtened to an accommodation. | | 
A. D. 1398. The parhament met at Weſt— 


minſter on the 29th of January, and the firſt point 


ok importance that came under their cognizance 
was, a charge exhibited againſt the duke of Nor- 


folk, by the duke of Hereford, who accuſed him 


of having ſpoken in private many ſlanderous and 
ſeditious words againſt the king. Norfolk gave 
him the lie, and offered to prove his innocence 


by fingle combat, a method of trial then autho- 


rized by the laws of the kingdom. The chal- 


lenge was accepted, and the diſpute ordered to | 


be decided according to the laws of chivalry, in 
reſence of the king and his whole court. Ac- 
cordingly both the dukes appeared on the day ap- 
pointed, the trumpets ſounded, and they were 
preparing to ruſh againſt each other, when the 
king prevented their encountering, by ordering 
them to wait till he ſhould conſult his council, 
and determine the ' diſpute without bloodſhed. 
He accordingly retired, and the two combatants 
returned to their. reſpe&ive chairs, which were 
placed on the ſpot, as was cuſtomary on thoſe oc- 
caſions. Some time after a proper officer arrived 
from the king, and filence being proclaimed, he 
pronounced the determination of the council, the 


ſubſtance of which was to this effect. That as 


both the appellant and defendant had honourably 
appeared in the liſts, their courage was ſufficiently 
aſcertained, and the king, with the advice of his 
council, had agreed, that the earl of Hereford 
ſhould, on pain of death, within fifteen days, 
depart the kingdom, and go into exile for the 
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ſpace of ten years, and that the earl of Norfy 
ſhould be baniſhed for life, becauſe he had not h. 
able to clear himſelf of the accuſation laid t 1 
charge. . i 
The earl of Norfolk, knowing he had no fait 
to expect from Richard, retired firſt into German 
and from thence to Venice, where he ſoon after pid 
the debt of nature. The duke of Hereford, wy 


had ſome favourable expectations, waited on th: Neclared 
king to take his leave before he quitted the king. ond * 
dom, and his ſubmiſſive and reſpectful behavioy imſclf 


had ſuch an effect on Richard, that he remit 
four years of the time aſſigned for his baniſhmey 
and alſo empowered him, by letters patent, to en 
into immediate poſſeſſion of any eſtates that migh 


o the Ct 
o diffict 
ephew 


ore, NO 


fall to him during his exile. im by 

A. D. 1399. The earl of Hereford had leſt the opal anc 

kingdom but a few months, when John of Gaun, egal pa 

duke of Lancaſter, paid the debt of nature, au ppoſine 

| Hereford, in conſequence of his rights, and the Aa 
eader. 


letters patent he had received, deſired to be put in 
poſſeſſion of the eſtates of his father. But Richard 
contrary to every tie of honour and honeſty, denied 
his requeſt, and nat only revoked the letters pater 
he had given to Hereford, and confiſcated all hi 
perſonal eſtates, but likewiſe decreed that his by 
niſhment ſhould be perpetual. _ | 
It is little to be wondered at that a nobleman d 
Hereford's rank and character ſhould be highly er 
aſperated at ſuch complicated injuries. He w; 
of a bold and enterprizing ſpirit ; had given proc 
of his courage and abilities both at home and: 
broad; was beloved by the people, and adored b 
the ſoldiers. He was always cool, ſedate and pu 
dent; and was conſidered as the only Engliſh prind 
that deſerved the public confidence and eſtee 
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His misfortunes were lamented, and the injuries h 00 b 
had received complained of by all ranks of peo au wo, 
ple. He was ſecretly invited to return to England TM ; 1 
and aſſured of being ſufficiently ſupported in 0 ED 
recovery of his lawful inheritance, _ .d N 
Hereford, now duke of Lancaſter, determnag, _ 1 
to accept this generous offer; and an event ſod 3 
happened which gave him all the advantages | le acc 
could defire. Roger Mortimer, earl of Mace nd Su 19 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, had been lately ki LET 
in a rencounter with a ſmall party of the Ii pany : 
and Richard, in order to reduce the rebels to f 1 ao 
jection, and revenge the death of Mortimer, "lt. : 
ſolved to pals over into that iſland, and head | fend S 
army in perſon. He accordingly embarked « "FF 
Briſtol, and after a ſhort paſſage landed at WS. LI 
ford, at the head of 2000 men at arms and 100 rland + 
archers. Struck with conſternation at ſeeing "all — 5 
king of England at the head of ſo power I - Fob 
army, the moſt conſiderable part of the be nd, hay 
ſubmitted, and the reſt were ſoon reduced to 0. - 
dience. | 10 py 
In the mean time the duke of Lancaſter * me in c 
braced the opportunity of returning to 60 ere he 1 
He embarked at Nantes with a retinue, lil: by dn 
perſons, and landed at Ravenſpur in 2 WIR lower 
where he was immediately joined by the Jor : ut tho 
loughby, Roſs, D'Arcy, and Beaumont, * ron of 
veral gentlemen of diſtinction, attended ad to ft 
merous body of vaſſals and adherents. te 
after, his party was increaſed by the TT at ſü 
ear] of Northumberland, with his ſon F duke 
Piercy, and his brother the earl 0 i off Fen, 
land, at the head of ſuch a numero» 7 Tuade þ 
forces, that Lancaſter's ſmall retinue, . No, 
creaſed to an army of 60,000 men, * jy 
now took a ſolemn oath, that his ſole K 


ik + K 19% H 


dan was that of fecovering the duchy of 
1 by detained\from hin. At the ſame 
a 5 invited all his friends in England, and 
vers of equity and their country, to ſecond 
* this reaſonable and moderate pretenſion. 
1 Juke of York, who was left guardian of the 
- during the king's abſence, aſſembled an army 
oo men, and marched at their head to St. | 
Ree but upon reviewing his forces, the ſoldiers 
eclared to a man, that they would not draw a 
6 gd againſt Henry of Lancaſter. The guardian 
lf did not, indeed, ſeem to be well affected 
o the cauſe he had undertaken to defend: he made 
o difficulty of declaring, that he would ſecond his 
nhew in recovering his juſt rights. It is, there- 
ore, no wonder that he liſtened to a meſſage ſent 
* by Henry, who intreated him not to oppole a 
oyal and humble ſupplicant in the recovery of his 
egal patrimony. The guardian was ſo far from 
poſing, that he joined the party of Henry; and 


be ſoldiers joyfully followed the example of their 


der. | | . 
2 now finding himſelf maſter of the 


ingdom, marched directly to Briſtol, where ſome 
f Richard's miniſters had ſhut themſelves up, in 
der to defend the fortreſs againſt the attempts 
f an enemy, whoſe favour they had no hopes of 
obtaining. The garriſon, however, made but a 
wor defence: they ſoon ſurrendered, and Henry, 
jelding to the requeſt of the people, ordered the 
arl of Wiltſhire, Sir John Buſly, and Sir John 
reen, who were taken priſoners, to be imme— 
ſiately executed, without even the form of a 
= ET | 

Richard no ſooner heard of theſe proceedings 
han he haſtened over from Ireland, and landed at 
Miltord-haven with an army of twenty thouſand 
en. But the ſoldiers, like the reſt of their 
rethren, were ſo ſtrongly attached to the for- 
unes of Henry of Lancaſter, that the greater part 
Ieferted him; and Richard ſoon perceived he was 
n no condition of meeting the enemy. Wavering 
nd irreſolute, he knew not whom to truſt, or whom 
0 frar. At length he determined to deſert the 


le accordingly retired, with the dukes of Exeter 
ad Surry, the biſhop of Carliſle, and a few other 
utendants, to Conway-caſtle, propoling to take the 
if opportunity of embarking for Ireland or France, 
Jud there wait ſome favourable opportunity of re- 
vary. that crown which he was not then able to 
etend. | oY 

As ſoon as Henry knew the ſituation of Richard, 
c ummediately diſpatched the earl of Northum- 
erland to Conway caſtle, to make his profeſſions 
I loyalty and ſubmiſſion to the king: but this was 
a deception, and the earl of Northumber- 
* having made himſelf maſter of the king's 
erſon, immediately conducted him to Henry, 
N in conveying his royal captive to London, 
ay he was received with the moſt barbarous in- 


8 the people, and committed cloſe priſoner to 
e Tower. 


— tough Lancaſter had got poſſeſſion of the 
bd dy the king, he was very uneaſy with re- 
15 the beſt method of diſpoſing of that un- 
q * monarch, and ſeveral councils were held 
be dale e. At length it was reſolved, that 


Nemen, of York, with ſeveral of the firſt no- 
3 


emains of his forces, and take refuge in Wales. | 


e was then at Flint-caſtle. Lancaſter loſt no | 


— a 
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crown they were determined he ſhould no longer 
wear, For ſome time Richard refuſed to fubmir 
to ſo humiliating a circumſtance ; but at length, 
finding himſelf abandoned by all his friends, and 
ſenſible of his incapacity to reſiſt the torrent of 
popular hatred, he conſented to comply with their 
requeſt, Accordingly, the crown, ſceptre, and 
other enſigns of royalty, being brought before 
him, Richard, in the preſence of a great number of 
lords, aſſembled on the occaſion, ſurrendered up 
the whole; after which, taking the ſignet ring 
from his finger, he preſented it to the duke of 
Lancaſter; at the ſame time deſiring the archbiſhop 
of York, and the biſhop of Hereford, to notify to 
the parliament his reſignation of the crown, and 
to acquaint them, that he wiſhed his kinſman, the 
duke of Lancaſter might ſucceed him on the 
throne. +4 . | 

Though Lancaſter had thus far gained his wiſhes, 
yet he was not perfectly ſatisfied. He was fearful 
that this reſignation would appear the reſult of 
force, and therefore propoſed, that Richard ſhould 
be ſolemnly depoſed in parliament for his tyranny 
and miſconduct. Accordingly a charge was drawn 
up againſt him, conſiſting of thirty-three articles, 
and laid before the aſſembly. Though many of 
theſe articles were falſe in fact, and all of them 
turned chiefly on arbitrary acts, of which the late 
reign furniſhed many ſtronger examples, yet the 
lords unanimouſly found them juſtly laid, and, with 
the conſent of the commons, formally depoſed 
their ſovereign. The only perſon who had cou- 
rage and virtue ſufficient to ſtand up, and plead 1n 
defence of his oppreſſed maſter, was the biſhop _ 
of Carliſle,. who nobly ſuſtained the cauſe of fallen 
majeſty, amidſt the general diſloyalty and violence. 
But his eloquence was exerted in vain; and the 
duke of Lancaſter, exaſperated at the bold truths 
he uttered, committed him priſoner to the 
Tower. 5 1 . 

As ſoon as Richard was formally depoſed by the 
parliament, the members immediately declared the 
crown vacant; upon which the duke of Lancaſter 
aroſe from his ſcat, and claimed his ſuperior right 
to it, as being the lineal deſcendant, and right heir 
of blood, from Henry III. Though many ob- 
jections might have been made to this claim, yet no 
enquiry was made by the parliament, who imme— 
diately accepted it, and placed Henry on the throne 
of England. | 
Thus ended the reign of Richard II. a prince 
who, 1n the beginning of it, had filled all his ſub- 
jects with the moſt pleaſing hopes of his future 
good government; but, in proceſs of time, through 
the prevalence of baſe and fordid paſſions, and the 
force of a moſt towering ambition, forfeited a 
crown he might have ſupported conſiſtently 
with dignity, and the happineſs of his ſubjects. 
But, deſtitute of virtue, diſcretion, and, in ſhort, 
every noble qualification, he funk not only be- 
neath the majeſty of a king, but the dignity of a 
man; and remains, among many others, an in- 
conteſtible proof, that moral excellence tranſcends 
the moſt dignified title or exalted rank in human 
life. Se | 

Richard acceded to the throne on the 21ſt of June, 
1377, and his depoſition took place on the 3oth of 
September, 1399; fo that he ſwayed the Engliſh 
ſceptre twenty-two years, three months, and nine 
days, 


To mould be ſent to Richard, in order to 
No. . © make a formal reſignation of that 
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Remarkable Occurrences during the reign of || 1391 On the gth of July this year, the ſun appeared obe g 


A. D. oy Ws 
1378 A violent plague raged in the north of England, which 


1381 This year bills of exchange were firſt uſed in England. 


1383 On the 21ſt of May this year there happened a dreadful ing Weſtminſter-hall, and cauſed the walls 


| 1386 The firſt company of linen-weavers ſettle in England. 
1387 The earl of Arundel the firſt perſon appointed to the of- The ladies wore high dreſſes on their heads, with ly 


1390, In the beginning of this year there happened a violent fore which time they uſed to ride aftride their horte 
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ſcured by thick and dreary clouds between th, 
earth: its beams ſeemed of the colour of b. 
gave little or no light from noon till it fat 
| ; : clouds roſe daily for a:.moſt fix weeks to 
in a ſhort time carried off great numbers of the inha- About this time the north and eaft par 
bitants. were greatly afflicted with a peſtilence 
in the city of Vork only upwards of 
perſons periſhed in a few weeks, 
This year playing cards were invented fort 
of the io of France, fe anuſen 
1393 This year a dolphin was taken in the river Thang, te, 
London-bridge. Its coming ſo far up the tive, . 


Richard II. 


0 
tand ths 
000, ay 
* The 
gether. | 
1 Enplay 
3 Infomuch tun 
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! gs eleven t. 
A violent earthquake in different parts of Europe. ven thou 


In the month of December Richard's firſt queen, Anne 
of Bohemia. landed at Dover, ſoon after which ſuch 
a tempeſt aroſe, the like of which had not been known || 
for ſeveral years. Several ſhips were daſhed to pieces in 
the harbour, and that in which the queen came over | conſidered as an ill omen, which was, in & 
was ſunk. It was further obſervable, that when his ſe- verified by the national confuſion that * = deze 
cond wife, Iſabella of France, landed in England, a after. Ppened an 


like ſtorm aroſe, in which the king's baggage was loſt, 1397 Blackwell-hall purchaſed by the city of London. 
and many ſhips of his fleet deſtroyed. In the month of Auguſt this year Richard began rex, 


, Window, 

tz and new built, wih: 

ſtately porch, as it now remains. | 

During this reign it was a cuſtom among the men toe 
their ſhoes long and picked, from the ends of which 
were ribbands and chains of filver faſtened to the k 
as well to ſupport them, as for the ſake of ornamen; 


earthquake in London, which threw down ſeveral and roof, to be taken down, 
churches, and many other public edifices, 

About this time the uſe of cannon was projected, and Sir 
Hugh Calverly, governor of Calais, was the firſt per- 
ſon that uſed them in the Engliſh ſervice, | 


fice of lord-high-admiral of England. train gowns, and rode on fide ſaddles, after the enn. 
This year wine was ſo cheap, that the beſt ſola for 20s. || ple of the princeſs Anne of Bohemia, Richards ft 


a tun, and the more inferior ſort at 138. 4d. wife, who brought that faſhion into this country, he 


hurricane, which threw down many houſes, tore up like men. 
trees by the roots, -and deſtroyed numbers of cattle, in 
. different parts of the kingdom. | 


Fn 


Coronation of Henry IV. A conſpiracy is formed to dethrone him, which proves abortive, and ſeveral 1 


heretics. The Welch make incurſions into the Engliſh territories. Hotſpur Piercy, ſon of the earl of M 


himſelf of the accuſation. Henry is ſeized with violent fits, and the prince, thinking him nb. more, lt 


A. D. N the depoſition of Richard II. the || He was accordingly removed from the Tower tot) 
1399. parliament having unanimouſly placed || caſtle of Leeds, and ſoon after to that of Ponte" 
Henry of Lancaſter on the throne of England, a day || in Yorkſhire. | 

was appointed for his coronation, which ceremony || But though Henry was thus placed on the thro 
was accordingly performed, with great magnificence, || of England by the unanimous conſent and pros 
on Monday the 13th of October, by the archbiſhop || tion of the parliament, yet he was far from * 
of Canterbury. On the fame day Henry created his || quietly ſeated in the regal chair. His uſurpa% 
eldeſt ſon, then in the thirteenth year of his age, || was ſo palpable, and the prior right of Edu 
duke of Cornwall, prince of Wales, and earl of || Mortimer, earl of Marche (who had retired 2 
Cheſter, and appointed him ſucceſſor to the throne || eſtate near the borders of Wales) fo clear and © 


. A a . ilities to Ech 
on his demiſe. dent, that it required his utmoſt abilities to ©, 


parliament re-aſſembled, and the firſt buſineſs they || citizens of London, indeed, and the inhab1carP | 
did was, to repeal all the ſtatutes enacted in the two || the adjacent counties, were, in genera 1 
laſt parliaments convoked by Richard, and to paſs affected to him; but thoſe of Wales an 
ſeveral new laws, tending to ſecure the independency || marches, where the Mortimer intereſt wr 
of the crown, and confirming the privileges of the || which had always been diſtinguiſhed by "I 
people. They likewiſe deliberated on the caſe of || wanted only an opportuaity of breaking into 
Richard, when it was unanimouſly agreed, that he || rebellion. | . 1 
ſhould be kept in perpetual confinement; but in other A. D. 1400. Nor were the inhabitants 0 
reſpects treated according to his rank and quality. the only people who withed to dethr 


C H A P. III. e 
HENRY IV. furnamed of BoLINOBROkxE. 
The firſt King of England of the Line of Lancaſter, 


the principal perſons concerned are put to death. The late king aſſaſſinated. Henry paſſes a law for burii 


thumberland, engages the Scots, and obtains a complete victory. The family of Piercy join the Welch an 
Scots againſt Henry. Baitle of Shrewſbury, and conſequences thereof. The earl of Norihumberau 
and ſeveral other noblemen, take up. arms againſt the king, but their deſigns are rendered alone 
The archbiſhop of York, who joined in the confederacy, is put io death without trial. The earl of . 
thumberland retires to Scotland, and from thence goes over lo France. He returns, raiſes a large i 
of forces, and engages the royal army, but is defeated and ſlain. The king is greatly troubled di 0 
miſconduct of his eldeſt ſon the prince of Wales. Some of the king's courtiers inſmuate that the F 
had formed deſigns againſt his life, upon which he removes him from the council, The prince «ui 


the crown from his pillow; but the king recovering, and being told who took it, orders im 1 l 


preſence, when the prince ſo far acquits himſelf to the ſatisfaction of his father as to receive his benedicl 
Death and charafler of Henry IV. | | 8 


The very next day after Henry's coronation, the || that crown he had fo unjuſtifiably obtained. 
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rae. III. 149% 
ch. Many of the Engliſh nobility, who had 
N ateri ly injured by the late revolution, were 
e iafed, that they entered into a conſpiracy, 
P 7 determined, if poſſible, to deprive Henry of 
* wn to which he had no legal claim, and to 
rio on it the dethroned and captive mo- 
7. conſultations were held on this buſineſs 
nd it was at length reſolved, that in order to pro- 
mote their deſign, and render their undertaking 
ſocccßoful, they ſhould endeavour to prevail on one 
Maudlin, a prieſt, who greatly reſembled Richard 
bo in ſhape and features, to perſonate him. 
Alaudlin readily complied, in conſequence of which, 
o make this part of their plan have the greater ef- 
£4, they agreed to dreſs him in royal robes, and 
u bim to different parts of the kingdom, till 
he real Richard could be releaſed from his con- 
nement. | | 


ous number of pargizans, and determined im- 
mediately to carry their deſign into execution. 
Henry was at this time in the caſtle at Windſor, 
ind it was agreed, in order to aſſemble a ſufficient 
umber of perſons without, ſuſpicion, to propoſe a 
ling match to be held at Oxford, and to invite 
enry to be a ſpectator of that manly exerciſe, If 
e accepted the invitation, they imagined it would 
tk no difficult matter to ſeize his perſon; and if 
e refuſed, they were to march ſecretly to Windſor 
ale, where they flattered themſelves with ob- 
ning an eaſy admittance. 
Henry accepted* the invitation of being preſent 
t the tournament, but before the day arrived on 
hich it was to be held, the earl of Rutland, one of 
be principal conſpirators, went to Windſor diſco- 
red the whole plot to the king, and obtained the 
romiſe of a pardon. On this diſcovery Henry 
mediately ſet out for London, where he was ſure 
being ſupported by the citizens, and would 
berefore be in a condition of giving the rebels bat- 
ein Caſe they ventured to approach the capital. 
the mean time the conſpirators, ſuſpecting their 
gn diſcovered, marched immediately to Wind- 
and ſurprized the Caſtle, but were confounded 
en they found that Henry had made his eſcape. 
ary appeared next day at Kingſton upon Thames, 
the head of twenty thouſand men, moſtly drawn 
om the city; and the rebels, unable to reſiſt his 
wer, diſperſed themſelves with a view of raiſing 
a lollowers in the ſeveral counties, where their 
8 more immediately lay. But they were ſo 
el purſucd by the royal party, that the earls of 
t and Saliſbury were ſeized at Cirenceſter by 
. Mabitants, and beheaded the next day with- 
arther ceremony. The earl of Huntingdon 
— other noblemen were taken priſoners, 
Por cred death by the expreſs commands of 
ace As for Maudlin, after being publicly 
f on the pillory to the inſults of the popu- 
7 was taken out half dead, and carried to 
ee, Where he was hung up by the heels 
" expired. | : 


* = y was conſcious this conſpiracy had 
les £ ace from thoſe who were ſtrenuous advo- 
ad late king, he could not think himſelf 
5 til Richa d was alive. That unhappy prince 
Me © n Pontefract Caſtle, where he was ſhewn 
., all remains of royal reſpe&. Sir Pierce 


WITH ' ; 
„on (one of thoſe wretches who think no- 


By this ſtratagem they ſoon obtained a prodi- 
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| 


MJ to * . . . 
in barbarous for gratifying either their own 
or that\ of their maſter) determined to 


in the northern counties. 


deſtroy Richard, and free Henry from the unea- 
imparted his deſign to eight ruffians, who all agreed 
they ſhould receive a noble reward, as the action 


and too dangerous for any but abandoned ruffians 
like themſelves to undertake. The horrid deſign 
being formed, Exton and his ruffians ſet out for 
Pontefract Caſtle, in order to execute their bar- 
barous intentions. On the day of their arrival 
Richard perceived, at dinner, that his victuals was 
not taſted as uſual: enquiring -the reaſon, he was 


mony, that the king had ordered it to be omitted; 
upon which Richard, lofing all patience, ſtruck the 
devil take Henry of Lancaſter and thee!” Exton 
ants, attempted to lay hold of Richard, who 
gueſſing their deſign, wreſted a pole ax out of the 
hands of one of them, and defended himſelf ſo 
bravely that he ſlew four of the ruffians; but at 
length Exton, getting upon a chair behind him 
the villain diſcharged ſuch a blow with an ax upon 
his head, that he laid him dead at his feet. And 
thus fell, in the thirty-fourth year of his age, the 
unfortunate Richard II. king of England. 
Henry well knew that the death of Richard, 
and the execution of thoſe diſtinguiſhed noble- 
men, who had been concerned in the late rebel- 
lion, muſt give riſe to animoſities injurious to the 
royal authority; and therefore determined, if poſ- 
ſible, to gain the clergy over to his intereſt. To 
effect this, he cauſed a law to be paſſed by the par- 
liament, whereby it was enacted that when any he- 
retic, who refuſed to abjure his opinion, was deli- 
vered over to the ſecular power, he ſhould be com- 
mitted to the flames by the civil magiſtrate. This 
ſanguinary ſtatute was the ſource of additional 
diſtreſs to the people, who were already ſufficiently 
acquainted with misfortunes. Nor was it long be- 
fore this execrable law was carried into execution. 
William Soutre, rector of St. Oſithe's in London, 
having embraced the doctrine of Wickliffe, was 
condemned by the ſynod of Canterbury, and com- 
mitted to the flames for entertaining principles con- 
trary to the eſtabliſhed religion. 
A. D. 1401. Encouraged by the unſettled ſtate 
of the Engliſh government, one Owen Glendower, a 
deſcendant of the antient princes of Wales, made 
various incurſions into the Engliſh territories, and 
committed the moſt horrid depredations on the 1n- 
nocent inhabitants. This produced ,a troubleſome 
and tedious war, which the Welch prince long ſuſ- 


tural ſtrength of that country, and the untamed 
ſpirit of the inhabitants. In one of the encounters 


between the Engliſh and Welſh, the earl of 


Marche, who (notwithſtanding what had before 


paſſed between Henry and himſelf) had armed his 
followers in defence of the king, was taken pri- 
ſoner. But the ungrateful Henry ſuffered him to 
remain in captivity; nor would he permit the ear] 
of Northumberland to ranſom him, though he owed 
his crown to the aſſiſtance of that powerful nobleman. 
The Welch were not the only people that made 
incurſions into the Engliſh territories. The Scots 


likewiſe took advantage of the unſettled ſtate of 


affairs in England, and committed dreadful ravages 
The moſt conſiderable 
body, which conſiſted of twelve thouſand men,, 


was 
oh * 
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ſineſs that he could not conceal. Accordingly he 
to diſpatch the unhappy prince, not doubting but 


was too deteſtible for the king to ſeem to command, 


told by the perſon who uſed to perform that cere- 


taſter on the face with his knife, ſaying, © The . 


coming in at the inſtant, with five of his attend- 


tained by his valour and activity, aſſiſted by the na- 
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was commanded by Archibald earl of Dovglas. {| 


Hotſpur Piercy attacked the invaders at Haly- 
down-hill, and a deſperate battle enſued, but at 
length the Scots were defeated, and Piercy ob- 
tained a compleat victory. Above ſeven thouſand 
Scots were killed on the field of battle; and the 
earls of Douglas, Fife, Angus, Athol, and Mon- 
- tieth, with a great number of other officers of 
diſtinction, taken priſoners. | 

But this defeat, . inſtead of being advantageous, 
was productive of very diſagreeable conſequences. 
Henry no ſooner received intelligence of the re- 
duction of the Scots, than he immediatly wrote 
a letter to the earl of Northumberland and his 
| ſon, which was full of the warmeſt expreſſions of 
oratitude for their ſervices; but at the ſame time 
ſtrictly enjoined them not to ranſom any of their 
- priſoners. This injunction was conſidered as an 

arbitrary uſurpation of power, all priſoners being 
(by the military laws which then prevailed) the 
Hole property of thoſe by whom they were con- 
quered. | 
A. D. 1402-3. Irritated at the proceedings of 
Henry, who, in a great meaſure, owed his crown 
to the Northumberland intereſt, the whole family 
conſpired againſt him, and reſolved, if poſſible, 
to wreſt out of his hands that ſcepter which they 
now thought him unworthy any longer to hold. 

Thomas Piercy, earl of Worceſter, beſides the 
inſult 'offered to Henry on this occaſion, had 
other cauſes to excite his reſentment. He had 
been made vice-chamberlain and admired by Rich- 
ard; loved the perſon of his old maſter and be- 
nefactor while living, retained a grateful ſenſe of 
the benefits he had received after his death, and 
could not but deteſt Henry as the author of his 
murder, and the uſurper of his crown. He there- 
fore joined his father and brother, to drive from 
the throne a perſon who had no title to fill it, 

and whoſe power was founded on the blood of 
his maſter. 

The plan being concerted, preparations were 

accordingly made by the whole family of the 

Piercies for carrying it into execution, For this 
purpoſe an alliance was concluded with Owen 

Glendower; and Hotſpur offered ear] Douglas his 

liberty without ranſom if he would join the Nor- 

thumberland army, a propoſal which he readily 
accepted, having long borne an inveterate hatred 
to the whole houſe of Lancaſter, 

In a ſhort time a very conſiderable army was 
aſſembled; but before the troops were ready to 
take the field, the earl of Northumberland was 
ſeized with a ſudden illneſs at Berwick, in conſe- 
quence of which the chief command devolved 


upon Hotſpur Piercy, who led his forces to | 


Shrewſbury, in order to join the troops of Glen- 
dower. 

It happened at this time that Henry had a con- 
ſiderable body of forces which were collected to- 
gether for the purpoſe of marching againſt the 
Scots; and therefore no ſooner did he hear of the 
proceedings of the Piercies, than he immediately 


quitted London, at the head of his troops, and 


marched to oppoſe them. On his approach near 
Shrewſbury, Piercy, who did not ſo ſoon expect 
to be oppoſed by a royal army, was obliged to 
abandon the ſiege of that place, which he had 
Jult inveſted, and prepare for an engagement. He 
accordingly encamped at Hartlefield near Shrew- 
ſbury, where he reſolved to hazard a battle, 


though he was not then joined by the Welch forces 
commanded by Glendower, 
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The two armies having made the neceſſary p 
/ e. 


parations the battle was begun, and the ſhock 
Vras 


at once both dreadful and bloody. Henry | 
l 


fantry at firſt gave way, and the whole | \ rept 
have been thrown ah confuſion, had MN nd 4 
petuous valour of Piercy and Douglas wi 1 t was 
royaliſts an opportunity of rallying. Ae 9 eſtic 
* | oy tg 
chiets fought ſide by fide, and opened them 0 r 
a paſſage to the ſpot where the royal ſtandard 1, as the 
erected, and where they knew Henry fou * poſiti 
perſon, both contending who ſhould bow Z or of 
honour of encountering the royal warrior Piet cunhy 
ſupported that renown which he had ne emer 
| | ln uſt 
lo many bloody combats; and Douglas, his 2 
tient enemy, and now his friend, til] paths Pacer! 
his rival amidſt the horrors and confuſion of h 8 
battle. Their ardor, however, proved fatal to thi _m—_ 
cauſe; they charged with ſuch deſperate fu 8 - 
and pierced with ſuch rapidity the ranks of he qo 
enemy, that few of their men could follow then Foo 
They performed ſuch prodigies of valour, tha . 
they ſoon found themſelves amidſt heaps of deal eos 
bodies, and the royal ſtandard was thrown to th LS 
ground. Nor did Henry flinch from the heat 9 = - 
battle; he expoſed his perſon in the thickeſt of th _ 
tight. His gallant ſon (whoſe military atchiere- Ia. 
ments afterwards became ſo famous) followed the "I 5 
example of his father; and even a wound whidf 0 
he received in his face with an arrow, did not obige # "vs 
him to quit the field. Henry, however, in ord 125 75 
either to elude the attacks of the enemy upon hi ee 
perſon, or to encourage his own men by the be odor k. 
lief that he was preſent every* where, had dreſe The v 
ſeveral perſons in the royal garb: and the ſvod okt pre 
of Douglas, who ſeemed determined that the king k 1 
of England ſhould fall by his arm, rendered ton = 
intended honour fatal to moſt of thoſe who appearMice 7. 
ed in the royal attire, LEE that kir 
But while the two armies were ſtrenuouſly ci Eno 
trending for the palm of victory, the fall of Hoduced 7 
ſpur Piercy, by an unknown hand, decided the: we 
fortune of the day: the rebels were totally rout0z.:., ar 
and the royaliſts left maſters of the field. Abo ſtag th 
two thouſand five hundred gentlemen are aid Mv any 
have periſhed in this ſanguinary conteſt; but Mo ee 
perſons of the moſt diſtinction in the royal a clates as 
were the ear] of Stafford, Sir Hugh Shirly, lch, fro 
Nicholas Ganſel, Sir Hugh Mortimer, Sir Jo fanted, 
Maſſey, and Sir John Calverly. About bc erlament 
private men were ſlain, of whom two thirds bet with 
longed to Piercy's army. The earls of Doug ent, hi 
and Worceſter were taken priſoners, the 10" iſtrareq, 
of whom was diſmiſſed without ranſom on àcch Loon af 
of his diſtinguiſhed valour; but the latter, d a pov 
ſeveral others were beheaded at Shrewſbury: lon and 
During theſe tranſactions the earl of Nortivo an (ſon 
berland, having recovered from his illnels ie only 
marching at the head of a very conſiderable bo. talon, an 
of troops to reinforce his ſon's army: but heuaigmen 
that he was totally defeated and flain, and that WW uierhy,, 
king was advancing againſt him at the head © y, wi 
victorious troops, he immediately diſbande f Meaded) 
forces, and ſhut himſelſ up in Warkworth 5 tancour 
Soon after the king arrived at York, whine ed. in 
carl of Northumberland, attended by 4 {ms 1 and, to 
tinue, immediately repaired, in order © ky | cir fa 
gize for his conduct. Being admitted roy ar del 
preſence of Henry he pretended that h ugs a 


tention in raiſing an army was to mediate : E 
between the contending parties, this VP ur” 
a very frivolous excuſe; but the King - j 
to drive ſo powerful a nobleman to deipar 


mitted his apology, and granted him à ande | 
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9 1404. The rebellion being totally ſup- 

0 Henry returned with his forces to Lon- 
relſ hicher he had not long arrived when a cir- 
Won, 0 ce happened which gave him freſh alarms. 
gan was Circulated that Richard was ſtill alive, 
w_ report ſeemed to gain univerſal credit. 
oS ropagated by one Serle, formerly a do- 
Soy i Henry, who wrote letters to different 
wn England, aſſuring them that Richard 
h Hi in being, and in good health. Bur this 
* was ſoon diſcovered, as alſo the au- 
ber of it, by means of Sir William Clifford, go- 
emor of Berwick, who, in order to make up a 
mer breach with the king, delivered Serle up 
juſtice 3 in conſequence of which he was tried, 
mdemned, and executed, as à traitor to his 
Luntry, and a public diſturber of the peace of the 
ngdom. | 
Te month of July Henry concluded a truce 
ih the Scots, which was to continue in force till 
e Eaſter following. : ; 
A. D. 1405. Henry now thought it adviſeable 
take ſome meaſures for ſuppreſſing the inroads of 
e Welch, who had continued their depredations 
the Engliſh territories. He accordingly raiſed a 
nfiderable body of forces, and gave the command 
D the prince of Wales, who marching againſt 
em routed the greater part of their army. He 
en advanced farther into the country, and ſoon 


gainſt a body of eight thouſand men, commanded 
Griffith, eldeſt ſon of Glendower, whoſe army 
as routed, himſelf taken priſoner, and his uncle 
udor killed on the ſpot. 

The victorious arms of the prince of Wales 
ght probably have quelled the rebellious Welch, 
d they not been encouraged by the French, 
om whom they expected a very powerful aſſiſt- 
ce. The duke of Orleans, who bore great ſway 
that kingdom, regardleſs of the truce ſubſiſting 
th England, ſent an army into Guienne, which 
duced ſeveral places belonging to the Engliſh. 
teſe were circumſtances that greatly alarmed 
jenry, and he was deſirous, if poſſible, of ſup- 


ve any aſſiſtance from the perfidious French. 
o effect this he called a council of the nobility, 
lates as well as laity, in order to ſolicit a ſubſidy, 
lich, from a liberal ſupply a ſhort time before 
fanted, he could not in reaſon demand of the 
lament, But, to his great mortification, he 
* with an unanimous repulſe ; ſo that, for the 
* * deſigns againſt the Welch were entirely 
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accou Soon after this another inſurrection took place, 
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ton and government. The earl of Notting- 
10 (lon to the duke of Norfolk, whom Henry, 
m7 only earl of Hereford, had accuſed of high 
Hs and by that means procured his perpetual 
res and Richard Scroope, archbiſhop of 
05 ury (brother to the earl of Wiltſhire, whom 
| 45 Ea duke of Lancaſter, had cauſed to be 

cd) continued to harbour the moſt implaca- 


Er : ora 
l edur againſt that prince, and they now re- 
ved, m C 


land, tO wr 


| Mer famili 


yrthv 


eak their vengeance on the enemy 
es. They were farther encouraged 


WUnog 
wy; and F auconbridge, together with a great 


er 0 
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be Ive c 
The counties. 


0 . | : 
No r ators, having gathered together their 
20. | 


er fought another battle in Monmouthſhire, 


ling the Welch rebellion before they could re- 


d powerful party was formed againſt Henry's | 


onjunction with the earl of Northum- 


lf | 
fin deln by the junction of the lords Bardolf, 


of figure and fortune in 
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forces, marched to York, where they publiſhed 4 
manifeſto againſt the king, containing nine arti- 
cles, the moſt important of which were theſe + 
That Henry, when he arrived in England, had 
proteſted and ſworn, that he came for no other 
purpoſe, but to recover his private eſtate, without 
having any pretenſions to the crown, which he had, 
nevertheleſs uſurped: that, like an arch-traitor, 
he had impriſoned his ſovereign, compelled him 
to reſign his royal dignity, and then put him 


the death of Richard, he had unjuſtly detained 
the crown from Edmund Mortimer, earl of 
Marche, to whom it lawfully belonged ; and that 
notwithſtanding the repeated ſolicitations of his 
clergy, he had refuſed to pay the ranſom of the 
earl of Marche, falſly charging that nobleman with 
having voluntarily ſurrendered himſelf priſoner to 
Owen Glendower. That theſe were the cauſes which 
induced them to take up arms, in'order to deliver 
the nation from the oppreſſion of ſuch a tyrant, 
and ſet the lawful heir upon the throne of Eng- 
land. This manifeſto was circulated through 
moſt parts of the kingdom, by emiſſaries, who had 
been induſtriouſly and numerouſly employed for that 
purpoſe. | 

The earl of Weſtmoreland (who had been ap- 
pointed to watch the Scottiſh marches) no ſooner 
heard of this inſurrection, than he immediately ad- 
vanced at the head of his forces, hoping to ſurprize 


In this, however, he was deceived; for, on reach- 
ing Shipton-Moor, in the neighbourhood of York, 
he perceived the inſurgents, amounting to 17,000 
men, drawn up 1n excellent order, and ready to 
engage. Knowing his army to be greatly inferior, 
in point of numbers, to that of the inſurgents, he 
had recourſe to ſtratagem, which, however unpro- 
miſing in appearance, was, nevertheleſs, attended 
with the deſired ſucceſs. He prevailed on the earl 
of Nottingham and the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
to favour him with a conference between the two 
armies, when he heard their complaints with great 
patience, ſeemed heartily to concur with them in 
taking meaſures for the welfare of the nation, and 
even undertook to promiſe that Henry ſhould give 
them entire ſatisfaction. 

This artful behaviour had the wiſhed-for effect. 
The earl of Weſtmoreland eaſily prevailed on the 
two confederate leaders to diſmiſs their followers, 
who were no ſooner out of ſight, than the earl's 
guard ſeized the earl of Nottingham and archbiſhop 
of Canterbury before they could receive any ſuccour 
from their adherents. As ſoon as this piece of 
treachery was known, and that two of their prin- 
cipal leaders were in cuſtody, the inſurgents were 
ſeized with the utmoſt conſternation, and conſult- 
ed their own ſafety by immediately laying down 
their arms and betaking themſelves to flight. 

The earl of Weſtmoreland marched with his 
noble priſoners to York, whither the king ſoon after 
arrived, and, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances 
of the earl, determined to make them feel his 
reſentment. 
| biſhop, if conducted in the uſual form, would 
prove both troubleſome and tedious; therefore de- 
termined: to follow the ferocious cuſtoms of the 
age, by putting the primate to death without the 
form of a trial. 


William Gaſcoigne, the chief juſtice, to paſs the 
ſentence of high treaſon on the archbiſhop : but he 
refuſed to act contrary to the laws of his country. 


— — 


Sir William Fulthorpe was, therefore, appointed a 
f „„ 


LES 


to death in a very barbarous manner: that ſince 


the rebels before they were prepared for defence. 


Henry knew the trial of the arch- 


He accordingly applied to 
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judge on this occaſion, who, without any indict- 
ment, trial, or defence, condemned the prelate to 
ſuffer death, and the ſentence was immediately car- 
ried into execution. This was the firſt inſtance in 
England of a capital ſentence being inflicted on a 
dignitary of the church. The earl of Nottingham 
ſuffered the ſame fate with the archbiſhop, and heavy 
fines were impoſed on ſeveral others who had been 
engaged in the inſurrection. 
As for the earl of Northumberland he no ſooner 
heard of the fate of Nottingham and the archbi- 
ſhop, than he immediately ſought his ſafety by 
flying to Scotland, accompanied by lord Bardolph. 
But the unfortunate earl did not long enjoy the be- 
nefit of this aſylum: an event ſoon after happened 
which obliged him to ſeck his ſafety on the cont1- 
nent. Robert III. king of Scotland, was by no 


means qualified to hold the ſceptre in theſe feroci- 


ous times. He was a prince of a fſlender capacity, 
but very innocent and inoffenſive; virtues which 
were then ſo far from being admired, that they ren- 
dered him contemptible. His brother the duke 
of Albany, a prince of a more violent and boiſte- 
rous diſpoſition, aſſumed the reins of government; 


and, deſirous of rendering his power perpetual, 


threw David the eldeſt ſon of Robert, into prifon, 
where he was inhumanly ſtarved to death. James, 
a younger brother of David, was now the only ob- 
ſtacle that oppoſed the tyrant from mounting the 
throne on the death of his brother. Senſible of his 


ſon's danger, Robert embarked him on board a 


ſhip, in order to ſend him to France, not doubt- 
ing but he would there find a ſufficient protection. 
But Robert was deſtined to misfortunes: the ſhip 
was taken by the-Engliſh, and Henry, notwith- 
ſtanding the truce which ſubſiſted between the two 
crowns, refuſed to reſtore the young prince to li- 
berty. Worn out with grief and infirmities, Ro- 


bert was unable to ſupport this laſt misfortune. 


He ſunk under the weight of his diſtreſs, and left 
the government in the hands of his brother. Henry 
now ſaw all the importance of his acquiſition: 
the duke of Albany was entirely dependent on the 
Engliſh monarch; becauſe a ſingle attempt to pre- 
Judice the intereſt of Henry would be ſufficient to 
pull him from the throne. James was about nine 
years of age when he was firſt brought to London; 
and if any thing could atone for this breach of 
faith, it was the excellent education which Henry 
beſtowed upon him, and which afterwards qualified 
him for filling the throne of his anceſtors with honour 
to himſelf and happineſs to his people. From theſe 
circumſtances it 1s little to be wondered at that the 
duke of Albany ſhould refuſe protection to a no- 
bleman ſo obnoxious to Henry as the duke of Nor- 


thumberland; he therefore inſiſted upon his imme- 


diately quitting his dominions, with which the earl 
readily complied, and retired to France. 

A. D. 1407. The only remarkable circum- 
ſtance that happened this year worthy of record- 
ing was, the death of the famous Sir Robert 
Knolles, who had acquired fuch military renown 
during the reign of Edward III. He died at his 
country ſeat in Kent, and was buried in White- 

_ Friars church, which himſelf had built. He like- 
wiſe built Rocheſter bridge, and founded a college 
for ſecular canons at Pontefract in Yorkſhire. He 
died at a very advanced age, after having retired 
privately many years, during which he lived uni- 
verſally beloved and reſpected for his benevolence 
and humanity. 
A. D. 1408. The carl of Northumberland, 
who had retired to France, became now weary of 
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his exile, and determined to make one mo 

to remove Henry from the throne. I_ ty 
ingly landed in the north of England _ dolineſs 
Bardolph, hoping his preſence would be mr on. 
to rouſe the Engliſh, to arms. This was f. 0 
being a chimerical conjecture, for he wac;.. 
ately joined by a party of Scottiſh free 
as he advanced, found his army 
Pleaſed to find the inhabitants ha 
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their affections for his family, he continue cots re 
march, made himſelf maſter of ſeveral we orders 
which had been reduced after the fatal bal upted 
Shrewſbury, and appointed Thirſk in Yorkhix; ut they 
the place of general rendezvous for his army das 
The government were greatly alarmeq ice-adn 
the ſucceſs which had attended the earl in this iP. Eun 
inſurrection: but there was now no royal an Jeſtroye: 
ready to march againſt the rebels. However un uf 

under. 


Thomas Rokeſby, ſheriff of Yorkſhire, think, 
it his duty to ſtop the inſurgents, raiſed a conſid; 
ble body of forces, and advanced to meet thellh 
The earl of Northumberland was equally deſy 
of coming to an action with the ſheriff, being g 
ſuaded that if he could defeat Rokeſby's forces, 
ſhould not only diſappoint Henry of ſo eflenti 
reinforcement but alſo engage the city and coy 
of York to declare in his favour. He according 
put his army in motion, and met Rokeſby ( 
Barham Moor, where a bloody battle enſued 
which the rebels, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, we 
totally. routed, and both the earl of Northumbe 
land, and lord Bardolph fell among the ſlain, I 
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event together with the death of Glendower, whi 44 a. 
happened ſoon after, freed Henry from all MA 1 
meſtic enemies. No more attempts were made cow 
tear the laurel from his brow, and he ent c of 
the crown he had uſurped: without any farther . 
poſition. . 

A. D. 1409, The coaſts and commerce of EA unged | 
land had, for ſome time, been greatly annoyed Wl © ext 
a number of French corſairs; to prevent vil bor : 


Henry ordered a ſtrong fleet to be fitted out, und 
the command of the earl of Kent, who imme 
ately directed his courſe to the town of Brehar, 
rendezvous of the corſairs, and inveſted the plac 
but the earl was repulſed, after receiving a vol 


ous, 
But the 
d if; pe 


mper 1 


r 
in his head, which proved mortal. This dt“ 
ſo exaſperated the Engliſh, that they renewed i bs 
attack with the utmoſt fury, and in a ſhort i. : c 
carried the place, put all they found in arms to Mae fc 
ſword, and brought the reſt priſoners to England, ithſta 

A. D. 1410. The perſecutions which had beg. preſer 
carried on againſt the Wickliffites, or Lola dung H 
were far from producing the intended effect; n ruck 8 
continued to encreaſe daily, and many 0 the t on the 
held places of truſt and power under the g midate 
ment. The clergy, alarmed at their progrels, 0 aracter 
termined to carry the laws againſt them into © ltody, 
cution with the utmoſt ſeverity, and by ſomes mediate 
tinguiſned example, prevent them from ez ſuffere 


ing that influence which threatened the unde 
of the eſtabliſhed religion. One Bodby, a f 
took upon him to exclaim violently 2g 
abſurdity of the real preſence in the * 0 
This perſon, therefore, was ſingled out 9 L 
clergy for exemplary puniſhment. He 5 
cordingly tried and condemned to the * 7 But no 
the prince of Wales had the curiolity to me 

tator of the execution. When the fam" 


oe. ao ied out pl 
reached the body of the criminal, b edi. 
ſo horrid a manner, that the princs ＋ "Ong 
4 


fire to be removed, and offered the M i pt 
together with a penſion out of his privat? 


ap, III. 1411. 
e flames had diſabled him from following his 
neſs) on condition he would renounce his op1- 
wy Bodby, however ſhocked when he firſt felt 
e flames refuſed the offered pardon : he loved 
1 opinions better than his life, and was accordingly 
mmitted again to the fire, in which he reſigned 
5 breath as a forfeit to his faith. ks 
J. D. 1411. In the beginning of this year the 
ots renewed their depredations on the northern 
ders of England; and with their cruizers inter- 
upted the navigation. and trade of the Engliſh, 
put they were ſoon ſtopped in their proceedings by 
he courage and abilities of Robert de Umtreville, 
ice-admiral of England, who entered the Frith 
Edinburgh with ten capital ſhips, and not only 
eſtroyed the greater part of their naval force, but 
aged the whole coaſt, and brought off immenſe 
under. : | 
The parliament this year met on the 12th of No- 
ember, when they petitioned the king that a ge- 
eral amneſty might be paſſed in favour of all his 
zjeſty's ſubjects, Henry readily complied with their 
requeſt, in conſideration of which they very readily 
ranted him the neceſſary ſupplies. At the ſame 
me his three ſons, John, Thomas, and Humphrey, 
ere created dukes, the fiſt of Bedford, the 
cond of Clarence, and the third of Glouceſter ; 
nd Henry's own brother was created duke of 
Porſet. | 
A. D. 1412. Henry had now neither foreign 
r domeſtic enemies to contend with, and tranquil- 
prevailed throughout his dominions. But the 
ing could not enjoy that ſatisfaction which was poſ- 
ſcd by his ſubjects. His days were embittered as 
parent by the irregular courſes of his eldeſt ſon the 
rince of Wales, whoſe court was the common 
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at could diſgrace human nature. In ſhort, he 


1 lunged himſelf, with the utmoſt violence, into 
wrt the extravagancies of debauchery, and bluſhed 
„ » for a conduct the moſt diſorderly and licen--|, 


OUS, 


But theſe outrages proceeded leſs from a depra- 
d diſpoſition, .than the natural violence of his 
mper; and many gleams of -ſpirit and magnani- 
ty were obſerved to break through the cloud 
ich a wild conduct had thrown over his cha- 
er, and of which the following is an inſtance. 
ne of young Henry's favourites having been in- 
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and, d tor ſome miſdemeanor, was condemned, 
” 1 be tanding all the intereſt of the prince, who 
F preſent at the trial, could make in his favour. 


dung Henry was ſo incenſed at the iſſue, that he 
bs Sir William Gaſcoigne, the judge, as he 
ler bench. But the magiſtrate was not to be 
f DO] he acted with a ſpirit ſuitable to his 
er, and inſtantly ordered the prince into 
ach. This ſally of paſſion in the prince was 


Meditely ſucceeded by a ſudden return of reaſon; 
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exten f 

undai nl ane himſelf, with the utmoſt reſignation, 

a h A to priſon by the officers of juſtice. 

inſt M. .. | bg was informed of this tranſaction, he 
FER 


e thank God I have a judge poſſeſſed of 
Tc courage to execute the laws, and a ſon en- 
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crame 
| by 0 
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ke; 


e a ſpe d { Vithſtanding this inſtance of modeſty 
nes * miſſion in the prince, Henry, who was 
d o bread! of a jealous and ſuſpicious diſpoſition, 
ed M liſtened to the baſe ſuggeſtions of ſome 


b 3 
te py d life 


Funken, who inſinuated that his eldeſt 
med unnatural deſigns againſt his crown 


Theſe inſinuations filled his mind with 
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ceptacle for libertines, and every other character 
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anxious fears, and he might probably have proceeded 
to ſome extremities, in order to ſecure his ſafety on 
the throne, had not his ſuſpicions been removed by 
the prudent conduct of the prince. ä 

FVoung Henry was no ſooner informed of theſe 
baſe and treacherous aſperſions, than he immedi- 
ately dreſſed himſelf in a mourning habit, and re- 
paired to court, in order to requeſt a ptivate au- 
dience of the king. Being admitted into his fa- 
ther's preſence, he immediately fell on his knees, 
and addreſſed him in words to this effect. Moſt 
dread ſovereign, and honoured father ! It gives me 


your majeſty of an unnatural deſign againſt your 
crown and perſon, which I, more than any other 
ſubject am bound to reverence and defend. I 
| confeſs, indeed, with ſhame and contrition, that 
| my irregularities and exceſſes have given ſufficient 
cauſe for your diſpleaſure. 
| (who knows the inmoſt ſecrets of the heart, and 
never fails to puniſh thoſe who dare invoke him to 


| boured a ſingle thought inconſiſtent with that duty 
Lowe your majeſty as my ſovereign and my father. 
Thoſe who charge me with contrary intentions, 
ſeek only to diſturb your tranquillity, and to 


I would willingly remove thoſe anxieties from your 
mind; I came for no other purpoſe. . Let me be- 


the utmoſt rigour, with the ſame ſeverity as if I was 
the meaneſt of your ſubjects; and if I am found 
guilty, in any reſpect, of the atrocious crime laid 
to my charge; if I have ever uſed any expreſſion 
that indicated diſloyalty or want of affection, let 
me be puniſhed as the vileſt miſcreant that ever 
diſgraced the name of ſon or ſubject. I will rea- 
dily ſubmit to any puniſhment you may think pro- 
per to inflict, I again, therefore, beſeech you, 
with the utmoſt humility, both for the eaſe of your 
own mind, and the vindication of your injured ſon, 
to iſſue the neceſſary orders for making the rigorous 
ſcrutiny I now demand.” 

Ir is little to be wondered at that ſo ingenuous 
and pathetic an addreſs ſhould greatly affe& the 
king. He was unable, for ſome time, to ſpeak, 
but at length, recovering himſelf, raiſed the prince 
from the ground, embraced him with tears, and 
aſſured him, that all his ſuſpicions were entirely re- 
moved, and that he would never, for the future, 
harbour a thought prejudicial to his honour and 
loyalty. . 

A. D. 1413. But Henry did not long ſurvive 
this affecting interview. His health had, for ſome 
months, been violently declining, and he was 
greatly afflicted with fits, which returned at certain 
intervals, and, for a time, bereaved him of his 
ſenſes. 
plaint (together with ſome ſcruples of conſcience 
concerning the means he had employed to obtain 
the crown, and an idle prophecy, implying that 
he ſhould die in Jeruſalem) Henry wholly dedi- 
cated his time to devotional duties, and aſſumed 
the croſs, reſolving to conſecrate the remainder of 
his days to a war againſt the infidels. He imparted 
his reſolution to a grand council aſſembled for that 
purpoſe, and began to make preparations for the 
expedition, when his fits increaſed to ſo violent a 
degree, that he was obliged to decline his reſolu— 
tion, and prepare himſelt to take a final leave of 
the world. | . 

Henry had been ſo frequently in danger of 


* 


loſing his crown, that his imagination ſeems to 


have 


the greateſt concern to find that I am ſuſpected by 


But I call upon God 


ſanctify a falſehood) to witneſs, that I never har- 


alienate your affections from your fon and ſucceſſor. 


ſeech you, therefore, to let my actions be tried by 


In conſequence of this dangerous com- 
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have been ſtrongly impreſſed with that idea, which 
| increaſed, as his ſtrength and reaſoning faculties 
| decayed, even to a degree of childiſh anxiety. He 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


would not ſleep unleſs the royal diadem was laid on 


his pillow. One day he remained ſo long in a 
ſwoon that his ſervants thought him actually dead; 


and the prince took the crown from the pillow, and 
carried it into his own apartment. The king re- 
covering the uſe of his ſenſes, and obſerving the 


it from his pillow; and being told, he ordered the 


prince to be brought into his preſence. When young 


Henry appeared, the king, with an angry counte- 


nance, ſaid, . * What! would you deprive me of 
my crown before my death?“ * No,” . replied the 
prince, © I took it; thinking your. majeſty - was 


really dead, as my lawful inheritance; but now, 


with far greater pleaſure than I took it.” He ac- 
cordingly re- placed the crown on the king's pil- 
low; and having received his father's benediction 
retired: 


diadem was removed, aſked who had dared to take | 


| happily perceiving my miſtake, return the diadem 


A few days after this Henry was ſeized with a 


more violent fit than ever while at his devotion be- 


fore the ſhrine of Edward the Confeſſor in Weſt- 
minſter-abbey, from whence he was removed to the 
Jeruſalem Chamber. As ſoon as he had a little re- 
covered, finding himſelf in a ſtrange place, he deſir- 


ed to know where he was, and being informed, im- 


mediately concluded that his diſſolution was at hand, 
and that the prophecy relative to his dying in Je- 
ruſalem would be, in ſome degree, fulfilled. Poſ- 


ſeſſed with this notion, he deſired to ſee the prince 
of Wales, to whom he gave ſeveral important in- 


ſtructions relative to his future government, and 


having recommended him to the protection of hea- 


| the 46th year of his age, and 14th of þ 


with proſperity, or dejected by adverſity, Nis pe 


1412 The Guildhall in the city of London, which was but 


* 


1413. Booty 
ven, ſoon after expired, on the 20th of 


Mach 
His remains were interred in the cathedral 1 05 
terbury. | a 
Henry was in perſon of a middling ſtature 
proportioned, and had a graceful and * 
countenance. He was of a very ſedate * ö 
ſame time eaſy diſpoſition, being neither rh. 


ſonal courage and military proweſs were ind 
ble, and he poſſeſſed a ble 8 9 10 
penetration into human nature. In a word * 
the circumſtances of his uſurpation, and "Os 
der of Richard, he ſeems to have been qualihed 1 
the high ſtation to which he was exalted; ad f. 
he obtained the crown by a juſt and lawful ti 
might have paſſed his life with as much honour 
himſelf, and as much advantage to the rag 
as any other monarch that ever filled the Engl 
throne. 


Remarkable Occurrences during the reign of 
5 Henry IV. 


1407 A ou plague broke out in London, which raped w 
uch violence, that, in a ſhort time, it carried of 

leſs than 30,000 of the inhabitants, 

1408 A little time before Chriſtmas began a violent froſt, whid 
laſted fifteen weeks, and being accompanied wi 
abundance of ſnow, prodigious numbers of birds j 

| riſhed with cold and hunger. | 
1409 This year a play was acted at Skinner's-well, na 
Clerkenwell, London, repreſenting the princi 
tranſactions that had taken place in the world finceth 
creation. It laſted eight days, and the greater part( 

the nobility and gentry of England were preſent. 


mean place before, was this year rebuilt, as it u 
appears, at the expence of the city. | 


"I - 


N 
From the Acceſſion of Henry V. to the Death of Henry VII. 


— OA 


FEE. F 
H E N R Y V. ſurnamed of MonmMouTH 


Acceſſion and coronation of Henry V. Prudent conduct of the king. Sir Fohn Oldcaſtle is condemnedld 

the flames for favouring the principles of the Lollards. He makes his eſcape from the Tow! 
7 Diſtractions in the court of 
againſt the king. Henry goes over to the continent with a powerful army, Battle of Agincourt, © 


is afterwards taken and hanged as a traitor, 


conſequences thereof. 


racer. | | 


N the death of Henry IV. his 
eldeſt fon, Henry, ſurnamed of 
Monmouth, was immediately pro- 
claimed king, and on the gth of 

April following, was crowned at Weſtminſter, 

amidſt the univerſal acclamations of the people, 

who, notwithſtanding the looſe he had given to 


A.D. 


enry returns to England, but ſoon after goes again to the continent, and i 
fiege to Rouen. Marches to Paris, and obliges the court to move to Troyes. Makes a tea!) wi 
the French, by which he obtains the ſovereignty of France, and marries Catharine, _ the daughter 4 
Charles VI. Henry returns to England, in order to obtain a ſupply from the parliament. Goes again 
the continent with a, large army to oppoſe the meaſures of the dauphin. Lays ſiege to Means, reduces! 
and hangs the governor for his cruelty to the Engliſh. Is ſeized with the bloody flux, While in Fr 
and finding his end approaching, gives ſome particular inſtructions to his attendants, His death and ® 


| his paſſions during the latter part of the late rent 
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France, A conſpi"i 


ln 


formed great expectations of happineſs under 


government. fr 0 

Nor were their expectations ill founded, { of 
ſooner did the young king aſſume the fei : ll 
vernment than he ſo changed his conduct hid 
prove himſelf worthy of the high ſtation ? 
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was a 
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aces with men 
William 
wed with par 
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uct in the late reign) was loaded VOL 
my Ari and impartial adminiſtration of juſtice. 


» Henry gave convincing proofs of the 
* he Gr for the fate of the unhappy 
hard II. whoſe remains he cauſed to be removed 
m Langley to Weſtminſter-abbey, where they 
ere folemnly interred by thoſe of his queen, Anne 
Luxembourg, Henry himſelf walking as chief 
ourner. He afterwards, by way of atonement 
; his father's uſurpation, founded three monaſteries 
ar Shene (now Richmond) in Surry, in which 
ayers were to be read, at certain times, for the 
| of Richard. | 
In order to make ſome 


O 
ſorrow 


ofigate COMP? 
n liberal pen 
e publiſhed a 
q been COMM 
ole a new COUN 


t men in t 
ſorm in the courts o 


recompence to the un- 
rtunate earl of Marche, who had been fo ill 
ated by his father, Henry paid him ſo much 
ſpect, that he almoſt forgot his right to the 
pre of England, to which he had, by birth, 
undoubted title; and for which kindneſs that 
bleman ever after ſerved him with ſincere loyalty. 
enry likewiſe expreſſed a generous concern for 
e Piercy ſamily, and invited the ſon and heir of 
otſpur to come from Scotland, that he might 
reſtored to the honours: and eſtates of his 
ſceſtors. In ſhort, Henry ſeemed deſirous of 
ing all animoſities in the grave of oblivion, 
d of approving himſelf at once the king and 
ther of his people. 8 | 
The firſt act of a public nature that took place 
er Henry's acceſſion to the throne was, the far- | 
er proſecution of the Lollards, who, notwith- 
nding the ſeverities that had been exerciſed 
janlt them in the late reign, were every day in- 
ealing in the kingdom, and not only appeared | 
ceeding dangerous to the church, but even for- 
dable to the civil power. The convocation 
the clergy unanimouſly agreed, that the only 
nod to extirpate theſe ſchiſmatics would be 
make examples of the principal propagatörs 
neir doctrines, and therefore determined to 
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The perſecutions againſt the Lollards, which took place 
gave riſe to thoſe horrid cruelties 
cifed on the Proteſtants in England; 


the reader is referred to an excellent 


nd the late rei n, 
ich were afterwards —_ 
| + ull account of which 
lately publiſhed, entitled, | 

The Rev. Dr. SOUTHWELL's 
5e OK OF MARTYRS; 
Complete Chriſti 

and genuine 
banſt the Ch 
| 122ans, p 
des of the Ch 
L. nos, a d 
Chrilt. Th 
er Primitive 
e Roman E 
Nes; and he 


ons under the Papacy , particularly the Mar- 
Waldenſes and Albigenſes in France; the Per- 
G Y and Poland; the Cruelties exerciſed in 
; and the Martyrdoms in Italy,—The 


4 
dom of the 


ar barities 


qvanced. He immediately diſcarded all his | 
nions, but at the ſame time allowed 
tons for their future ſubſiſtence, 
-neral amneſty for all crimes that 
tted, except rapes and murders ; 
cil compoſed of the wiſeſt and 
he kingdom; and made a thorough 
f juſtice, by removing ig- 
d corrupt judges, and ſupplying their 
of real abilities and integrity. 
Gaſcoigne, the chief juſtice, was re- 
\rticular marks of eſteem, and, in- 
hes (as he had expected for his | 


loaded with favours, 


begin with Sir John Oldeaftle, tiled in right of 
his wife lord Cobham, who was conſidered as 
the head of the Lollards. This nobleman was 


remarkable fot his perſonal courage and military 


proweſs; and had by his gallant behaviour, greatly 


| recommended himſelf to the favour of Henry. 


The archbiſhop of Canterbury was no ſtranger to 
the ſituation of Cobham, and therefore thought 


it adviſeable to wait on the king, and (after re- 


preſenting to him the public injuries which aroſe 
from Cobham's protection of the Lollards) re- 
queſt his permiſſion to proceed againſt him as an 
heretic. | Henry, who was no friend to eccleſiaſti- 
cal ſeverity, repreſented to the primate, that rea- 
ſon and perſuaſion were the beſt means of ſup- 
porting truth, and correcting error: that every 
gentle method ſhould be uſed in order to bring 
back thoſe deluded people to the boſom of the 
church; and that himſelf would endeavour to re- 
concile Cobham to the catholic faith. Henry, 
however, found all his arguments fruitleſs: Cob- 
ham, though greatly attached to his ſovereign, 
would not ſacrifice his principles to conciliate the 
favour of majeſty; on which the king gave the 
primate permiſſion to proceed | againſt him with 
the utmoſt ſeverity. 1 
The violence of eccleſiaſtical authority was now 
exerted, and the primate, aſſiſted by his three ſuf- 
fragans, the biſhops of London, Wincheſter and 
St. Davids, tried Cobham as an heretic, and con- 
demned him to the flames, He was accordingly 
committed priſoner to the tower of London; but 
before the day .arrived, which was fixed for his 
execution, he found means to effect his eſcape. 
Irritated at this ſevere treatment, Cobham was 
no ſooner at liberty than he formed a deſign of 
ſeeking revenge on his enemies. He aſſembled 
his partizans, who were exceeding numerous, and 
began an open rebellion againſt the government; 
but by the vigilance of Henry all his deſigns were 
rendered abortive. The conſpirators aſſembled in 
St. Giles's fields near London, whither Henry 
marched with a ſmall body of forces, and ſoon 
obliged them to diſperſe. Great numbers of the 
Lollards were ſeized, tried, hanged and burnt, on 
the ſpot where they aſſembled; among whom were 
Sir Roger Acton, and one Beverly their preacher. 
Lord Cobham made his eſcape and fled to Wales, 
nor was he taken till about Ae years after, when 
he was firſt hanged as a traitor, and afterwards 
burnt as an heretic, purſuant to the ſentence 
which had been paſſed on him by the convoca- 
tion of the clergy *. ge ü 
| The 


1 | 
tugal, &c. and the Popiſh Perſecutions of the Proteſtants during 
the Maſſacre of Paris. — A full Account of all the Engliſh Mar- 
tyrdoms, particularly thoſe in the Times of King Henry VIII. 
and Queen Mary.—The Perſecutions in Holland, Flanders, 
Scotland, &c,—'The bloody Iriſh Maſſacre.— The Gunpowder 
Plot; and the horrid Conſpiracies in 1678.—The Martyrdom 
of the Miſſionaries in China; the Perſecutions in the Eaſt- In- 
dies; the Barbarities exerciſed in America; the Cruelties 
practiſed on the Chriſtians of Abyſinia and Georgia, &c. xc. 
Embelliſhed with a great Number of Copper-Plates, repre- 
ſenting the various Modes of cruelly torturing Chriſtians for 
their Conſtancy, and putting them to Death for their Faith: 
alſo diſplaying ſome general Scenes of Pagan Barbarity, and 
Popiſh Cruelty, the whole taken from the Paintings and Draw- 
ings of the moſt ingenious Maſters. —— This admirable Work, 
which makes a handſome Volume in Folio, may be had of 
C. Cooks, No. 17, Pater-no/ter-Row 3 Price One Pound Six 
Shillings, neatly bound in Calf and lettered; or in forty Num- 
bers, Price Six -· pence each, ſo that thoſe who do not chuſe to pur- 
chaſe the whole at once may have it by one or more Numbers at a 
time, as may beſt ſuit their convenience. Every one of the Num- 
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os practiſed by the Inquiſition of Spain, For- 


bers being enriched with one or more beautiful Copper- plates. 
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The king, not fatisfied with having ſuppreſſed || rid conſpiracy was formed to rob him of the 
this rebellion, procured the parliament to paſs || liſh- diadem. The principal perſons = 
ſome very ſevere laws againſt the Lollards. Among || were, Richard earl of Cambridge, YOunger by 
others, it was enacted, that none ſhould, under || ther to the duke of Vork; the lord Seroor 
ain of loſing life and fortune, read the ſcriptures || ſurer of England, and Sir Thomas Gre : 4 ; 
n Engliſh, and that thoſe who did ſhould have || of Northumberland. The deſign of theſe op 
no benefit of ſanctuary. No a [| rators was, to place the earl of Marche 0n | 
A. D. 1414. Henry had, ever fince his ac- || throne, as ſoon as Henry was embarked for fn 
ceſſion to the throne, formed the deſign of engaging || with his army. But the plot being diſcoverez 0 
in a war with France, and from the confuſed itate || fore it was ripe for execution, the conſpirat 
of that kingdom, determined now to make prepa- || were ſeized, and tried by a ſpecial 'comn; | 
rations for carrying it into execution. Charles VI. || directed for that purpoſe to the duke of Clary 
had been ſeized with a fit of phrenzy, which ren- || as lord-high ſteward of England. The Priſon 
dered him incapable of exerciſing his authority; || were all found guilty on the cleareſt evidew 
and though he recovered from his diſorder, he was || and immediately received ſentence of death, II 
ſo ſubject to relapſes, that his ſenſes were gradually || ear] of Cambridge and Sir Thomas Grey we 
but inſenſibly impaired; ſo that he was incapable || beheaded; but lord Scroop (having received 
of purſuing any ſettled plan of government. This || ticular marks of favour from Henry, and the 
misfortune gave a full career to the rage of parties. || added ingratitude to his crime) was ſentenced w. 
The duke of Orleans, the king's brother, and the || drawn, hanged and quartered. ' | 
duke of Burgundy, his couſin german, (after main- || A. D. 1415. The conſpiracy being effe&u 
taining the moſt violent quarrels, by which the || quelled, Henry continued his preparations for iff 
country had been deluged with the blood of its || vading France with the utmoſt alacrity, and 
inhabitants) agreed to enter into a ſtrict friendſhip, the 11th of Auguſt embarked with his for 
and ſwore at the altar to the ſincerity of their in- (which conſiſted of 50,000 men) at Southampty 
tentions. But little regard was paid to this ſolemn || leaving his brother the duke of Bedford, rex 
engagement, the duke of Orleans was ſoon after || of the kingdom. Aſter a ſhort and ſafe paſa 
aſſaſſinated in the ſtreets of Paris by order of the || he landed at the mouth of the Seine in Norman 
duke of Burgundy, who had even the inſolence || a few miles from Harfleur, whither he immediate 
to avow openly and defend the juſtice of the ac- || marched with his army, and inveſted the plu 
tion. The dreadful conſequences of this horrid || The garriſon, for ſome time, made a reſolute d 
deed were ſoon diſplayed. It was utterly impol- || fence, but as they were weak in numbers, and t 
ſible to effect a reconciliation between the adhe- || fortifications in bad repair, they were obliged 
rents of the deceaſed duke and his aſſaſſin, and || capitulate on condition of ſurrendering on t 
the whole kingdom formed a general ſcene of || 18th of September, if not relieved in the inten 
| anarchy and confuſion. i A detachment under the command of the marſh 
In the mean time Henry, in order to conceal || d'Ifle d Adam, made an attempt to ſuccour i 
his real deſigns againſt France, ſent over a ſplen- town, but were repulſed; ſo that the time preſent 
did embaſſy to that court, propoſing a laſting || being expired, the garriſon ſurrendered them 
1 peace, and an alliance between the two crowns, || priſoners of war, and Henry immediately to 
To effect this he demanded the French king's || poſſeſſion of the place. DC 
| © daughter in marriage, with two millions of crowns While Henry was inveſting Harfleur, the Fren 
[ for her portion. He likewiſe demanded the pay- || were buſily employed in collecting an amy 
Bo ment Fl one million ſix hundred thouſand pounds || check the progreſs of the Engliſh monarch. . 
as the arrears of the late king John's ranſom; as || vate animoſities were laid aſide, and all pi 
alſo the immediate poſſeſſion and full ſovereignty || joined in endeavouring to oppoſe an army 
of Normandy, and the other provinces, which || threatened deſtruction to the ſtate, The dap 
1 Philip Auguſtus had wreſted from the crown of himſelf took the field in perſon, at the head of 
| England, together with the ſuperiority of Britany || army of 14,000 men at arms, and was ſoon jo 
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and Flanders. ed by the new duke of Orleans, the duke 
But the finances of France were in too im- Berry, Bourbon and Brabant, the conlad 
. poveriſhed a ſtate, and the kingdom in too much d' Albert, the counts of Nevers, Vendome, 1 
* confuſion, for the French court to comply with Richemont, the flower of the French nobility, 
1 the demands of the Engliſh monarch. They || above 40,000 men, all of whom ſeemed cag" 
| however, offered, to give him the princeſs in mar- || ſignalize themſelves in the defence of their con 
5 riage, with a portion of eight hundred qq owns; The fatigues of the ſiege of Harfleur, 4 


to inveſt him with the entire ſovereignty of Gui- || ceffive heat of the ſeaſon, had greatly reduced | 


0 enne, and to annex to that province thoſe of Pe- Engliſh army, no leſs than 2000 common ſold 3 ſecon 
1 rigord, Bougvern, Anjoumois, and other terri- || beſides many perſons of diſtinction, having bed by 
'Y tories, carried off by the bloody flux. But this was mont, 


I boch 
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Theſe were terms far greater than might have || the only calamity that befel Henry: his ＋ 
been expected; but they were peremptorily re- been diſperſed by ſtorms, and proviſions 
Jetted by Henry, who publickly declared his inten- || to grow ſcarce in his camp, ſo that the e ? Wi. 
tions of erecting his ſtandard in the fields of || ſource he had for the ſafety of his forces 8. ng 
France. The parliament. granted him very liberal || march by land to Calais. He according h 40 U 
ſupplies for this purpoſe, and ſeveral of the prin- towards that place, but met with mal 6 oc 
is cipal noblemen raiſed a number of troops at || ties in his march, all the bridges ove! the 8 * a 
| their own expence,. ſo that Henry ſoon found || being broken down, and all the paſſages © lf 


. | 
himſelf at the head of a very conſiderable |\ ed by ſtrong detachments of the enem}- ; "i 

i L 
i army. 


| 5 [|] however, at laſt effected a paſſage neaf oy; ut, W. 
5 While Henry was making the neceſſary prepa- tin, and directed his route towards Bag 2 0 
11 | rations for his expedition to the continent, a hor- the heights of which he beheld the mon "a uber i 
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daun up on the plains of Agincourt to op- 


je his paſſage- 
Henry NOW fa 


w himſelf in the moſt imminent 
ur ooduct. His army was reduced to almoſt 
alt he number that landed near Harfleur, and 
| were 
3 them debilitated by ſickneſs and con- 
aal duty. In this alarming fituation, Henry 
arched a meſſenger to d'Albert, the conſtable 
ce, offerin 
_ for a fate conduct to Calais; but the 
rench generals prided - themſelves ſo much. on 
e ſuperiority of numbers, that they rejected his 
opolals with contempt, x 
um him, they ſhould engage the Engliſh army 
the 25th of October. 
Finding it impoſſible to avoid an action, Henry 
cepted the challenge, and gave a pecuniary 
mpliment to the herald. During the interval, 
hich was three days, Henry employed every 
ens which prudence could ſuggeſt, in order 
prepare his men for the approaching combat. 
e procured them the beſt refreſhment their ſi- 
ation would afford; ordered their weapons and 
mour to be repaired; rode- almoſt the whole 
y through the ranks of his army to animate his 
iers, and ſuperintend the regulation of his 
p, He reminded the men of the renown of 
r forefathers, and gave them plainly to under- 
d, that they had no recourſe from death or cap- 


rits of the Engliſh were raiſed to the higheſt 
ch; they ſeemed to have forgot the ſuperiority 
numbers in the enemy, and only wiſhed for 
opportunity of ſignalizing their courage, and 
ring themſelves Engliſhmen. This was evinced 
the anſwer given by one of them to the king, 
0 had ſent him to take a private view of the 
my, and bring him an account of what he 
went might be their number. When the man 
med, and the king aſked him the queſtion, 
replied, © there are enough to be killed, 
enough to be taken priſoners, and enough to 
mn away.“ ES | 

When the important day arrived that was pitched 
to determine the conteſt, both armies made the 
ſary preparations for battle. The French 
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ch, beſides a great number of other troops, 


leans and Bourbon, the counts of Eu, Vendome 
uin Peenont. the famous marſhal Boucicaut, 
ambure, grand maſter of the croſs-bow- 
þ and ſeveral other officers of diſtinction. 

cond line was led by the duke of Alencon, 


. by the duke of Barre, the counts of Vau- 
mont, N 


win 


M la 
0 * to take poſt 
the lef 


| be ticks .. 
er he k. 8 of Henry's army was commanded 
9 i me, Win of York, aſſiſted by the lord Beau- 
; mand Sony and Stanhope. The center was 
| "Tory by Henry in perſon, attended by his 


er the duke 


r, and began to repent of the raſhneſs of 


diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, 


to give up his conqueſt of 


and ſent an herald to 


ty, but in the extraordinary efforts of their own. 
our. This produced the deſired effect: the 


ops were divided into two lines, the firſt of 


of Glouceſter, the earl-marſhbal, 


WL NA RO V;: 


© compoſed of eight thouſand gentlemen, com- 
nded by the conſtable d' Albert, the dukes of 
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the earl of Oxford, and the young earl of Suffolk. 
The rear which conſiſted wholly of archers, and 
ſuch as were armed with ſpears, halberts, and bills, 
was led by the earl of Dorſet. The chief ſtrength 
of the Engliſh army conſiſted of infantry; and 
Henry, fearing that the French horſe would break 
them. by the fury of the firſt charge, ordered the 
archery to fix into the ground piles, or ſtakes, point- 
ed at both. ends with iron, and: ſix or ſeven feet 
long, in their front, and alſo on their flanks or in- 
tervals between the horſe and foot.. Theſe formed 
a kind of temporary fortification, behind which the 
archers were not only ſecure themſelves, but had 
the opportunity of annoying the enemy as they ad- 
vanced. _ | 

In theſe ſituations the two armies remained for 
ſome time, without coming to action, the Engliſh 
not caring to advance, leſt they ſhould loſe the ad- 
vantage of the ground; nor the French, for fear 
of being more ' crowded than they were already. 
At length Henry advanced at the head of his main 
diviſion, the two wings moving at the ſame time, 
till he came very near the village of Agincourt g 


| when the French horſe moved forwards to attack 


the Engliſh archers. Upon this the latter halted, 
pitched their ſtakes, interweaving them together, 
and bending them a little toward the enemy. 
Guarded by this fence, they diſcharged a ſhower of 


the enemy were thinned, and the line thrown into 
great diforder. The archers who lay in a mea- 
dow, charged the French in flank, and made a 
dreadful ſlaughter. The Engliſh infantry took 
advantage of the enemy's diſorder, fell upon them 
with their battle-axes, and cut them to pieces 
almoſt without reſiſtance, The conſtable of 
France, perceiving the diſtreſs of his advanced 
party, haſtened to their aſſiſtance, but under terri- 
ble diſadvantages ; for the ſoil being wet and miry, 
both horſe and foot moved with the utmoſt diffi- 


| culty ; and continuing ſtill to preſs more cloſely upon 


one another, preſented a defenceleſs front to the 
Engliſh, who ſoon threw the whole line into irre- 
trievable diſorder ; and their buſineſs was rather that 
of executioners than ſoldiers. The field was no 
covered with the diſmounted, the ſlain, e 
wounded; men and horſes were blended in one 
dreadful confuſion. The whole body was totally 
defeated, and the conſtable himſelf, together with the 
principal commanders of the firſt line, fell among 
the ſlain. 5 5 Te 
No ſooner did the duke d' Alengon, who com- 
manded the ſecond line, perceive the route of the 
firſt diviſion, than he immediately advanced to re- 
pair the diſgrace of his countrymen. Henry met 
him at the head of his center, and a dreadful con- 
teſt enſued. D'Alengon, in order, if poſſible, to 
ſnatch the victory from the enemy, commanded 
eighteen French knights of approved valour to 
watch attentively the motions of the Engliſh mo- 
narch, and uſe. their utmoſt efforts either to kill or 
take him priſoner. | 
But the genius of Henry ſaved him from this 
imminent danger. Animated with the amazing 
ſucceſs of his archers, and deſirous of diſtinguiſh 
ing himſelf by actions worthy of an Engliſh mo- 
narch, he alighted from his horſe, and advanced 
at the head of his diviſion, with a confidence which 
ſeemed to inſure the victory. He charged the ene- 
my with ſuch fury as was almoſt irreſiſtible, and 
was met by d'Alengon with a ſpirit worthy of his 
rank. He received the attack with a firmneſs that 
deſerved a better fate, The French knights, woo 


arrows which nothing could reſiſt : the ranks of 
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/ had never loſt fight of Henry, cut themſelves a | 


ruſhing upon him with the utmoſt violence, would | 


and would, poſſibly, have been ſeized by the ene- 


* monarch returned the blow with ſuch violence, 


—— —— — En 


224 1415. 
paſſage to the ſpot where he fought in perſon; and 


probably have made themſelves maſter of his per- 
ſon, had not David Gam, a Welch captain, and 
two other officers, perceiving the danger that 
threatened their ſovereign, flown to his aſſiſtance; 
and all the eighteen knights ſoon fell, breathleſs 
on the field; but Gam, and his two gallant coun- 
trymen, were alſo mortally wounded. Henry now 
darted into. the thickeſt part of the battle; but his 
ardour and impetuoſity again involved him in the 
moſt imminent danger. His brother, the duke of 
Glouceſter, who had fought by his ſide, was ſtruck 
to the ground, and the enemy preſſed in crowds to 
avail themſelves of the incident. Henry was again 
' ſurrounded by a hoſt of foes, but being a ſtranger 
to fear, he covered the body of his brother with 
his ſhield, and defended him with his ſword. In 
this ſituation he received ſo violent a blow on his 
helmet with a battle-axe, that he fell on his knees, 


my, had not the duke of York advanced to his aſ- 


ſiſtance, at the head of a freſh body of troops. 


This intimidated the enemy; they fell back, and 
Henry and his brother had time to recover from 
their alarming ſituation. Another reinforcement 
immediately followed that led by the duke of 
York; and Henry again attacked the French with 
ſuch fury, that they were unable to ſupport the 
ſhock; they fell into diſorder, and a dreadful 
ſlaughter enſued. wes ES 

D'Alencon, driven to deſpair at ſeeing the de- 
feat of his diviſion, determined to make one furi- 
ous effort, and either retreive the battle, or ſpare 
himſelf the mortification of ſurviving the diſgrace 
of his country. He therefore put himſelf at the 
head of a choſen band of volunteers, and, cutting 
his way to the ſpot where Henry fought in perſon, 
ruſhed upon the monarch, killed the duke of York 
by his ſide, and with a furious ſtroke of his ſword, 
cleft the crown on Henry's helmet. The Engliſh 


that d'Alencon fell to the ground, and was imme- 
diately diſpatched ; the conſequence of which was 
that the French forces, who had been under 
his command, immediately conſulted their ſafety 
by a precipitate flight. e 

The third line of the enemy which ſtill ſtood 
firm, were more numerous than the whole Engliſh 
army, and might have renewed the battle with 
ſome proſpe& of ſucceſs, had they not been ſeized 
with a general panic. But the deſtruction of their 
countrymen had deprived them of all thoughts of 
reſiſtance: they refuſed to obey the command of 
their generals, and, inſtead of advancing to the 
charge, retired, leaving Henry ſole maſter of the 


field. The ſcattered remains of the two firſt | 


lines had now rallied themſelves, and ſeemed to 
advance with ' a reſolution of making another 
effort for the palm of victory. At the ſame 
time ſome gentlemen of Picardy having col- 
lected about ſix hundred peaſants, had fallen on 
the Engliſh baggage, and were deſtroying the un- 
armed followers of the camp, who fled before 
them. Henry on ſeeing the enemy both in front 
and rear, began to entertain apprehenſions leſt his 
priſoners ſhould alſo join in the attempt to tear the 
wreath of laurel from his brow; and therefore 
thought it neceſſary to iſſue general orders for put- 
ting them to death. Having done this he march- 
ed towards the enemy, who on his approach, fled 
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ceiving there was no farther danger to be 1 


counts of Eu, Vendome, and Richemont, and th 1 


1 1 
418. Boo 1 bk 
hended, immediately put a ſtop to the a1 bh Dt / 
This battle proved fatal to the Frend® = helc 
many of whom were ſlain and others take l duc 
ſoners. Among the former was the — ; fired 
d'Albert, the dukes of Brabant, Barre, Ver cheit 
gon, the count of Marle, and the archbiſt kn. 2 ſti 
Sens. Among the priſoners the moſt s plug 
| abl 
were, the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, he nou! 
marſhal de Boucicaut. Ten thouſand «f th zl t 
French are ſaid to have been ſlain in this batt BY 
and as the ſlaughter fell chiefly on the cava > La 
was computed that eight thouſand were 3 checl 
The loſs of the Engliſh was very inconſiderty ther 
and the only perſons of note that fell were ar 
duke of York and the earl of Suffolk ' ee 
After a public thankſgiving had been held ins mm 
Engliſh camp for this ſignal victory, Hem A wide 
for Montjoy, a French herald, who had been M f 
patched from the dauphin to obtain permiſſion _ 
bury the dead, and deſired to know the name of 3 
caſtle to which he pointed with his hand. Bull * __ 
told it was called the caſtle of Agincourt, he {i Rt 
Let this action be hereafter remembered by ü _ 
name of the battle of Agincourt.” 2 
Though Henry had, by this conqueſt, obtain e 
great” advantage over the French, yet he did u Re 
think proper to profit any farther by his vid oY 
He purſued his rout, by eaſy marches, to Caly wr 
without meeting with any obſtruction in his i 6 
Having ſtaid about three weeks to recruit h 
troops, he embarked for England, on the 16h WW fach 
November, and landed the ſame evening at Don ane 
The next morning he ſet out for London, wah ſucceg 
he was joyfully received amidſt the univerlal 4 the Fr 
clamations of the people. 10 
A. D. 1417. Though the diſturbances * 
France had been diſcontinued on Henry's imad weak! 
that kingdom, he no ſooner left it, than the fai | 
were renewed with more violence than ever. 
the principles of honour, and all the motive 
intereſt, were ſacrificed at the altars of ambit 
and revenge. The duke of Burgundy redoudl 
his efforts to reinſtate himſelf in the poſſeſſion 
the government. Iſabella of Bavaria, (wife ol 
unfortunate Charles VI.) deteſtable in her chan 
ter, and capable of the greateſt crimes, haft 
been baniſhed into Tours, entered into a ſtrict i 
ance with him againſt the dauphin, who wa 
tached to the oppoſite party. The duke of Þ 
gundy entered France at the head of an am) ! 
duced ſeveral places, releaſed the queen from 
confinement, and made himſelf maſter 
king's perſon. _ ; 1 0 
A. D. 1418. The whole kingdom of Fu 
was now in the moſt horrid ſtate of confulion: © 
.metropolis itſelf was deluged with blood, 
thing but an invaſion from England was wal 
to complete the ruin of that divided king% 
Nor was this long delayed; for on the 28) 
July Henry again embarked with a large ay; 
the continent, and, on the iſt of Auguſt, ! 
at Beville in Normandy. - £ 
Having ſoon poſſeſſed himſelf of Falaiſe, C. 


bourg, Evreaux, and Caen, Henry laid ſiege * 
city of Rouen; but the place being defe 1 
numerous garriſon, he was obliged to e 
ſiege into a blockade. While Henn luce 
Rouen, ſeveral negotiations for a peace * Fre 
ried on between him and the leaders of fe 


; ad 
factions, but neither of them turned to #7 


maſter 
with : 


with the urmoſt precipitation, and Henry, per- 


— 


| cage, 4 


Chap. E 119. f 
4. D. 1419. The garriſon of Rouen having | 
bed our till the beginning of this year, were re- 
% ed ro ſuch extremity by famine, that they de- 
Cred to capitulate. Henry very readily liſtened to 
beit propofals 3 and it was agreed, that on paying 
ſt 'Jated ſum, the city ſhould be preſerved from 
3 and the garriſon walk out with all the ho- 
nouſrs of war. 125 | 1985 
The ſurrender of Rouen was followed by that of 
1 the towns and fortreſſes in Upper Normandy. 
Pur a ſudden reconciliation taking place between 
he dauphin and the Burgundian faction, greatly 
checked, for a time, Henry's expectations of far- 
ther ſucceſs. This reconciliation, however, was 
bon blaſted; for the duke and dauphin having 
;oreed to an interview on the bridge of Montereau, 
he former was there aſſaſſinated by ſome noblemen 
in the train of the latter, who had embraced this | 
opportunity of revenging the aſſaſſination of the 
duke of Orleans. This deſperate act was follow- | 
ed by the moſt dreadful conſequences. The dau- 
phin was accuſed of the crime, becauſe it was per- 
petrated in his preſence, and by his moſt intimate 
friends, The new duke of Burgundy and the 
queen threatened the prince with deſtruction, and 
conſpired the ruin of the kingdom. In ſhort, 
every ſentiment of honour, patriotiſm, and even 
perſonal intereſt, gave way to the fury of re- 
venge. . 
fk theſe tranſactions Henry made himſelf 
maſter of Pontoiſe and Giſon, and was marching 
with all expedition towards Paris, which ſtruck 
ſuch a terror in the French, that the court re- 
moved from the capital to Troyes. Amidft theſe 
ſucceſſes Henry had the ſatisfaction to find, that 
the French, inſtead of uniting their joint efforts 
to oppoſe his progreſs, were ready to eſpouſe his 
cauſe, and to employ him 'as the inſtrument of 
vreaking their vengeance on each other. 
While Henry lay with his army before Paris, 
the queen of France, in conjunction with the duke 
of Burgundy, ſent meſſengers to him with pro- 
polals for a general peace. The terms being ap- 
proved of by Henry, he immediately repaired to 
Troyes, accompanied by his two brothers, the 
dukes of Clarence and Glouceſter, where the 
teaty was concluded and ſigned on the 24th of De- 
_ in the preſence of the principal nobility of 
nee.. | 
The chief articles of this famous treaty were the 
dllowing: 1. © That Henry ſhould eſpouſe the 
* Catherine: 2. That Charles, during his 
e enjoy the title and dignity of king of | 
i + J. That Henry ſhould be declared and 
— edged heir of the monarchy, and be en- 
On with the preſent adminiſtration of the go- 
ee 4. That the crown of France ſhould 
g nd to his heirs: 5. That France and Eng- 
mould be for ever united under one king; 


but ſh 


3 and communities of France, ſhould ſwear, 
that 
5 f Henr y ; and alſo pay him preſent obedience 
> rag And laſtly, 7. That Henry ſhould 
wound arms to thoſe of Charles and the duke of 
tphi 7, in order to ſubdue the adherents of the 
ace 1: and that thoſe princes ſhould make neither 
and 3 "or truce with him, but by common conſent 
Steement. 

by the * 1420, This treaty of peace was ratified 
ng doe barliament at Paris on the 21ſt of May, 
members ſwore obedience to Henry, who 


| 


— 


7 
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aſſumed the reins of government as regent of the 
kingdom; and the treaty was ſent to England, 


to be recorded in the court of Exchequer at Weſt- 


minſter. | | 

On-the 2d of June following, Henry married 
the princeſs Catherine, who was eſteemed one of 
the moſt beautiful women of her age. The cere- 
mony was performed at Troyes, and celebrated 
with great magnificence. Henry was attended by 


forty Engliſh noblemen, and the royal bride by the 


duke of Burgundy and forty of the principal nobi- 
lity of France. At this meeting the peace was 
again ſworn, to by both parties, and the agreement 
between Henry and the duke of Burgundy mutu- 
ally renewed. The duke promiſed to obey Henry 
as regent of France, and heir to the crown; while 
Henry engaged to deliver up into, his hands all who 
could be found that had any concern in the murder 
of his father. i 
During theſe tranſactions the dauphin conducted 
himſelf with great ſpirit and reſolution. He had 


|| diſpatched the count of Vendonne to ſolicit aſſiſt- 


ance from the Scots, and thoſe people, wiſely con- 
ſidering that if Henry became abſolute maſter 
of France, Scotland would certainly be the next 
victim to his ambition, readily liſtened to his re- 
queſt, and immediately ſent him a ſupply of 
7000 men, under the command of the earl of 
Buchan, Aſſiſted by theſe forces, the dauphin 
made himſelf maſter of Pont de VEſprit, and 
Niſmes, in Languedoc ; and placed ſtrong garri- 
ſons in Melun, Montereau, Montargis, Meaux, and 
Compeigne. 5 | oy 

Alarmed at the progreſs of. the dauphin, Henry 
reſolved immediately to take the field, in order to 
oppoſe him. He accordingly marched againſt 
Sens, which ſubmitted after a very faint oppoſi- 
tion. Montereau' opened its gates at the firſt ſum- 


mons, and ſeveral ſmall towns followed the ex- 


ample. But the reduction of Melun was attended 


with ſome difficulty. Great part of that city was 


encompalled by the river Seine, and the whole de- 
fended by a ſtrong wall, flanked with bulwarks and 
towers. De Barbaſon, one of the beſt officers in 
France commanded the garriſon, and made a no- 
ble defence. The place was inveſted on the 12th 


of July, and did not ſurrender till the 18th of 


November, when famine compelled the garriſon to 
ſubmit. Henry promiſed to ſpare the lives of all, 
except ſuch as had been concerned in the murder of 
the duke of Burgundy. The governor himſelf was 
ſtrongly ſuſpected of having been one of the aſ- 
ſaſſins, and the then duke inſiſted on his being 
immediately put to death; but by the interceſſion 
of Henry, his life was ſpared, and he was ſentenced 
to perpetual impriſonment. 7 5 

A. D. 1421. Henry's coffers being now al- 
moſt exhauſted, and the ſupplies granted by the 
ſtates of France not ſufficient to anſwer the com- 
plicated exigencies of the ſtate, Henry found it 
neceſſary to return to England, in order to pro- 
cure a ſupply from the parliament. Having, there- 
fore, placed Engliſh governors in the fortreſſes he 
had reduced, and committed the government of 
Paris to his uncle the duke of Exeter, and the 
command of the army to the duke of Clarence, 
he embarked towards the latter end of January 
with his young queen, who, on the gth of February 
following, was crowned at Weſtminſter with great 
magnificence. | 

Soon after Henry's arrival in England he re- 
ceived advice of a diſaſter which obliged him with 


all expedition to return to the continent. The 
| L11 dauphin, 
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particular requeſt Henry inveſted that place, which 


tree which he had made the inſtrument of his inhu- 


_ Henry's affairs were now in a moſt proſperous 
ſituation. By his mild and gentle government he | 
had ſecured the internal tranquillity of England: by 
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dauphin, aſſiſted by the Scots under the command 
of the earl of Buchan, engaged the Engliſh forces 
at Baugé in Anjou, and obtained a complete vic- 
tory. The duke of Clarence was ſlain in the bat- 
tle, and the earls of Somerſet, Huntingdon and 
Suffolk were taken priſoners. This was the firſt 
action that terminated in favour of the dauphin, 
who, in order to attach the Scots more firmly to 
his intereſt, and reward the bravery of the earl of 
Buchan, created that nobleman conſtable of France. 
Alarmed at this advantage gained by the dau- 
phin, Henry, having obtained the neceſſary ſup- 
plies from his parliament, went over to the conti- 
nent with an army of four thouſand men at arms, 
and twenty-four thouſand archers. He landed at 
Calais, and immediately marched to the metro- 
polis, which he entered amidſt the ſhouts and acG- 
clamations of the people, who ſeemed to be hear- 
tily reconciled to the Engliſh government, 

On Henry's return to the continent, the dau- 
phin, knowing it would be madneſs to meet him 
in the open field, retired beyond the Loire, with 
the reſolution of acting on the defenſive. Henry 
ſoon recovered the places he had loſt during his 
ſtay in England, and made himſelf maſter of 
Dreux, Tilliers and ſeveral other caſtles, in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis. "A 

The garriſon of Meaux, had, for ſome time, 
greatly harraſſed the inhabitants of Paris, at whoſe 


| 


was ſtrongly fortified, and defended by a numer- 


ous garriſon under the command of the baſtard of | 
Vaurus. This ſiege laſted upwards of ſeven months, 
at the expiration of which the garriſon were com- 
pelled to ſurrender at diſcretion, and Henry took 


poſſeſſion of the place. The governor was equally 
remarkable for his courage and cruelty againſt the 
Engliſh, being accuſtorned to hang without diſ- 
tinction of age or quality, all the Engliſh who 
unfortunately fell into his hands. Henry, there- 
fore, highly incenſed at ſuch a horrid and barbar- 
ous practice, determined to inflict that ' puniſh- 
ment on him which his cruelty juſtly merited; and 
accordingly ordered him to be hanged on the ſame 


man executions. | 


HISTORY or ENGLAN D. 


After the reduction of Meaux Henry made him- 
ſelf maſter of Compeigne, St. Valery, and moſt 
of the principal places on that ſide of the Loire 
next the capital; having done which he returned 
to Paris, and put his army into winter quarters. 


keeping the young king of Scots in his cuſtody, 
he prevented thoſe people from making incurſions 
into the northern counties: by his undaunted va- 
lour, and a concurrence of favourable circum- 
ſtances, he had ſubjected, in a ſhort ſpace of time, 
the greateſt part of the extenſive kingdom of 


France; and to conſummate his felicity, and per- | 


petuate his glory, his queen was delivered of a 
prince on the 6th of December at Windſor, who 
was baptized by the name of Henry, and lived to 
ſucceed his father on the Engliſh throne. 

A. D. 1422. But the glory of Henry had now 
nearly reached its ſummit: the king of terrors in- 
terrupted him in his career, and all his mighty 
projects vaniſhed into air. The dauphin had laid 


ſiege to Coſne, and Henry marched with his forces 
to the relief of the place; but being ſeized with a 


violent flux at a place called Soulis, he returned to 
Vicennes, where his diforder continuing to increaſe, 


| he was ſoon reduced to ſuch a ſtate, that there 
no hopes of his recovery. Finding his 2 
proaching, he ſent for his brother the duke of Ig 
ter, the earl of Warwick, and the Engliſh rg 
who happened to be near him. As ſoon as ty 
ſurrounded his bedfide, he delivered to them u. 
great tranquillity his laſt inſtructions, the ſublan 
of which was to the following effect. 7 

He began with obſerving that though his life ha 
been ſhort it had been replete with glory, and * 
ployed in promoting the happineſs of his peo * 
that though his pretenſions to the crown of 8 
had proved the deſtruction of many thouſands 7 
thoſe. calamities ought not to be imputed to in 
but to thoſe whoſe obſtinacy and injuſtice hit 
forced him to have recourſe to arms, by refuſy 
to accept of a reaſonable peace: that he ſhould 
have beheld the approach of death without con. 
cern, had not his laſt moments been ſomewhat em. 
bittered by the reflection, that he had not been 
able to finiſh a war he had fo happily begun; bu 
hoped they would continue towards his infant ſon 
the ſame fidelity and attachment which they hal 
profeſſed during his life, and which had been ce. 
mented by ſo many mutual good offices. He 
added, as his laſt advice, that if they found then- 
ſelves unable to place his. ſon on the throne of 
France, they would never at leaſt make peace 
with that kingdom, unleſs the dutchy of Nor- 
mandy was for ever annexed to the crown of Eng- 
land; and earneſtly requeſted that they would 
aſſiduouſly cultivate the friendſhip of the duke of 
Burgundy, and never give liberty to the French 
princes taken at the battle of Agincourt, till his 
fon was of age and able to hold the reins of g- 
vernment. He left the regency of France to his 
eldeſt brother the duke of Bedford; that of Eng- 
land to his younger brother the duke of Gleu- 
ceſter, and the care of his ſon's perſon to the cal 
of Warwick. * 

Having thus delivered his inſtructions concern- 
ing the management of public affairs, and received 
a promiſe of their being faithfully fufilled, Henry 
enquired of his phyſicians how long they thougit 
| he could live? when one of them falling on his 
knees by his bed-ſide, with tears in his eyes, de. 
clared, that without a miracle -two hours would 
put an end to his life. This alarming information 
he heard with the greateſt apparent ſerenity 
mind, and made immediate preparations for his ap- 
proaching diſſolution. Having converſed iome 
time with his confeſſor, he ordered his chaplain 
to recite the ſeven penitential pſalms; and whe 
he came to that paſſage, © Build thou the wall 
Jeruſalem,” he interrupted him, declaring on (he 
word of a dying prince, the deſign he had formed 
of engaging in a cruſade againſt the infidels, 8 
ſoon as he ſhould have eſtabliſhed a ſolid peace vit 
France. 5 LL 
Soon after performing this exerciſe of devot 
Henry paid the debt of nature, on the gilt 1 
Auguſt, in the 34th year of his age and rent 0 
his reign. | | 

His remains were brought over to England, S 
interred with great pomp in Weſtminſter-ab 5 
near the tomb of Edward the Confeſlor. * 
queen, to perpetuate the memory of ſo _ 
a conſort, erected over him a monument 9 4p 
marble, and on it was placed his ſtatue in 2 
large as life, and which remained there cl 3 
the latter end of the reign of Henry VIII " 

Henry V. was in perſon tall and ſender, < 
Te engaging aſpect, and limbs delicate!) nl 
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was this year paved by order of the king. 


ad the exerciſe of arms; was hardy, pa- 
| horious, and more able to endure cold, 
"il fatigue, than any general in his army. 


poin ted. 


- to his courage. He managed the diſſen- 


adds for thoſe defects. He was chaſte, tem- that might be made by an enemy. 


ne. modeſt and devout ; | ſcrupulouſly juſt in It was during this reign that the dreadful ſchiſm 


4, it muſt be acknowledged that Henry V. was Martin V. in his place. The authority of a ge- 
ment. aſſembly ; and John Huſs, and Jerome of Prague, 


markable Occurrences during the reign of || burnt alive as heretics, notwithſtanding they had 
Henry V. | received a ſafe conduct from the emperor of Ger- 


many. This act of cruelty and treachery occaſioned 


reduced to aſhes by an accidental fire. 12 9 | * 
On the zoth of November this year ſeven dolphins were the Huſſites, rendered himſelf remar kably diſtin 


ſeen in the river Thames, four of which were taken Suiſhed for his great abilities as a man, and his 
and preſented to the king. T7 | courage as a warrior. 


4 PI LY rat th. a 


e ag 
HENRY VI. furnamed of Winpsok. 


ry VI. ſucceeds þ 5 father on the throne of England. Is proclaimed king of France at Paris. Pru- 
ent conduct of the duke of Bedford. Battle of Vernuiel. The duke of Glouceſter eſpouſes the coun- 
ſs of Hainault, The war carried on i; France with various ſucceſs. The remarkable ſiege of Or- 
uns, with the conſequences thereof. Young Henry crowned in the church of Notre Dame at Paris. 
Proifons in the Engliſh council. The duke” of Orleans ranſomed. A truce with France, Henry marries 
la garet, daughter of Regnier, duke of Anjou. Death of the duke of Glouceſter. Charles VII, of 
rance recovers moſt of the places which had been taken by the Engliſh, and annexes Normandy 10 his 
moms. Diflurbances in England. The duke of Suffolk tried for high-treaſon, and condemned to ba- 
Yoment ; but on his paſſage to the continent is beheaded in a long-boat near Dover. Fach Cade's rebel- 
u. Diſputes relative to the preten/ions of the houſes of Lancaſter and York, The duke of York en- 
ns England at the head of a powerful army. An accommodation takes place between him and the 
ing. The duke of York is ,admitted into the council, and appointed protector of the kingdom; but 
n after removed from his office. He retires to Wales, raiſes a conſiderable body of forces, and re- 
rus to England. Battle of St. Alban's. Civil wars. Queen Margaret leads an army againſt 
be duke of York, who is acfeated and ſlain, She engages and defeats the earl of Warwick, after which 
'* Telires into the north, Henry VI. is dethroned, and Edward duke of York choſen to the ſove- 


Eu). 


D, * ſoon as the Engliſh parliament re- council, without whoſe advice and concurrence 
1 1 ceived advice of the death of Henry V. || no meaſures of importance could be determined; 
immediately cauſed his ſon, then an- in- || and the care of the infant king was intruſted to the 
to be proclaimed king; and proceeded to || biſhop of Wincheſter. | 

ich meaſures as they thought moſt adviſe- || About two months after the death of Henry V. 
e the good order and government of the na- || his father-in-law the unfortunate Charles VI. of 
E did not, however, comply with the || France paid the debt of nature; in conſequence 
h wil of the late king, who had deſired of -which the young prince, his ſon, then about 
| uke of Glouceſter might be made re- twenty years of age, was proclaimed and crowned 
% the kingdom: for, inſtead thereof, they || king at Poitiers, the city of Rheims, where that 
ww is elder brother the duke of Bed- || ceremony was uſually performed, being then in 
* * in France) to that office, and || the hands of the Engliſh. 5 
HB s title from regent to that of pro- This circumſtance greatly increaſed the numbers 
© of Ve at the ſame time, they permitted the || of the French king's partiſans, which being obſer- 
tey eſter to act in his abſence. Nor || ved by the duke of Bedford, he took every me- 


* "ds of either they therefore appointed a vent the conſequences, He immediately proclaim- 


ed 


adminiſtration, and ſeverely exact in the diſci- which had ſo long diſturbed the Roman church was 
- of his army, upon which he knew his glory terminated by the council of Conſtance, who de- 
| (acceſs, in 2 great meaſure, depended. In a poſed John XXIII. for his crimes, and elected 
out an equal in the art of war, policy, and go- neral council over the pope was eſtabliſhed in this 


| who had adopted the opinions of Wickliffe, were 


This year the greateſt part of the city of Norwich was || a bloody war in Germany, where Ziſca, general of 


it prudent to truſt this power wholly || thod that human prudence could ſuggeſt to pre- 


. 142% _ JG. : 1422, 249 
4 fle excelled all the youth of his age in | 1417 That part of the city of London; now called Holborn, 


1420 The officer, entitled, Garter King at Arms; firſt ap- 


ur was ſuch as no danger could ſtartle, || , The firſt commiſſion of array, which occurs in 
| ab ifculty oppoſe; nor was his policy in- the Engliſh hiſtory, was iſſued in the courſe of 
no dl this reign. The military part of the feudal ſyſtem 
his enemies with ſuch addreſs as || was then aboliſhed, and could no longer ſerve for 
5 en in the arts of the cabinet, || the defence or ſecurity of the kingdom. For this 
Je him ted their jealouſies, and converted their reaſon, when Henry went to France in the year 1415, 
* "ment to his own advantage. He he empowered certain commiſſioners to take a 
- \ a elf-tavght genius, which blazed out at review of all the freemen in each county able to bear 
f aichout the aid of inſtruction or experience; arms; to form them into companies, and to keep 
E nd of natural ſagacity that made ample them in conſtant readineſs to oppoſe any attempts 


DOES / 


HAP. II. 1424. | | 
ned not to ſurvive the diſgrace, and ruſhing into 
rickeſt of the battle, together with the head- 
Narbonne, fell among the ſlain. The other 
N i] officers were ſo dangerouſly wounded, that 
7 no longer exerciſe command; ſo that 
hien, being de ſtitute of their leaders, fought 
" andein; until they were entirely routed, with 
moſt terrible ſlaughter. Upwards of four thou- 
d Scots and French fell in this action, and 
„ numbers were wounded and taken priſoners, 
ong the latter of whom were ſeveral perſons of 


e firlt diſtinction. 


ne WY The next day the duke of Bedford laid fiege 60 


\ e mueil, which, after a reſiſtance of three days, 
on endered on capitulation. In this place the 
eli found all the baggage belonging to the 
ike -ench and Scottiſh generals, together with the 
of oney deftined for the ſoldiers. 

val, BY The French monarch was now in the moſt de- 
| the WWorable ſituation. He had loſt the braveſt of his 
a cops, and the flower of his nobility, in the fatal 
ion, rte of Vernueil. His party was diſpirited, and 
five, WF bad hardly money ſufficient to purchaſe the ne- 
d cl farics of life, much leſs to pay an army; nor 
x be old he raiſe any among his ſubjects without ex- 
s plying a general diſcontent, which, in his then cir- 
y Bud rnitances/ it was neceſſary to avoid. 

army, But while every thing ſeemed to threaten the 
(an nl ruin of Charles, an incident happened, which 
tima ed hin from the impending danger, and de- 
ers n ired the Engliſh of a moſt favourable opportu- 
Inode for completing the conqueſt of France. Ja- 
ice. eine, counteſs of Hainault, having a violent 
Nara upathy to her huſband, the duke of Brabant 
1g o ulin-german to the duke of Burgundy) deter- 
t all ned to diſſolve her marriage. She was a prin- 
and s of 2 maſculine ſpirit, and had an uncommon 
hoſe jo derſtanding; and her huſband of a ſickly conſti- 
en upon, and weak intellects. She knew her huſ- 
d ends family would exert all their power to pre- 
t the pope from diſſolving the marriage; and 
dvice I erctore, to effect her purpoſe with more facility, 
that red to England, and put herſelf under the 
follos otection of the duke of Glouceſter, who ſoon 
ding) eme enamoured both of her perſon and for- 
were Me. That prince, though poſſeſſed of many ex- 
ald be ent qualities, was naturally of a very haſty and 
petuous diſpoſition: he therefore, without wait- 


s for al for 2 papal diſpenſation, or attempting to gain | 


r bote conſent of the duke of Burgundy, married Ja- 
(big, and immediately repaired to the Low 
e auch entries, in order to take poſſeſſion of her pater- 
it d dominions. TE. 
rench | oe conduct of Glouceſter gave great offence. to 
ving 08 ke of Burgundy, who perſuaded his couſin, 
which uke of Brabant, to oppoſe him by force of 
chich ” prevailed on many of Jaqueline's ſubjects to 
dische A the cauſe of that prince, and ſent a body of 
\ horſe Fs to his affiſtance; ſo that a war was imme- 


” T OY 
- ſyſtall / commenced in the Low Countries. | 
chers "wy vere circumſtances which gave great un- 
alled t to the duke of Bedford, who uſed his utmoſt 


Orts to reſt 


＋ 


that ran the impetuous temper of his bro- 
7K 3 all his endeavours were fruitleſs; nor 
une © to loften the reſentment of the duke of 
nes 0 To add to theſe diſagreeable circum- 
dine abſence of the duke of Glouceſter had 
ait, ovens contentions among the Engliſh 
Inns that Bedford, inſtead of purſuing the 

des he had gained at Vernueil, left the con- 


ent, 
Wite weren for England. 


uke of Bedford was employed in 
© differences that had taken place in 


EWA TT 10, 
| the Engliſh council, Charles laboured aſſiduouſſy 


| head, and marched againſt Warwick. 


to gain the friendſhip of the French princes of the 
blood, whoſe revolt had almoſt occaſioned the total 
ruin of that monarchy. The duke of Britany liſtened 
to propoſals made by Charles for an accommodation, 
and entered into an alliance with him againſt the 
Engliſh; and the count of Richemont accepted of 
the dignity of conſtable of France. 6 

A. D. 1426. As ſoon as the duke of Bedford 
received intelligence of the defection of the duke 
of Britany, and the perfidy of his brother the 
count de Richemont, he declared war againſt them 
by public proclamation, and diſpatched meſſengers. 
to the continent with orders to the earl of War- 
wick immediately to take the field. Theſe orders 
were ſtrictly obſerved by the earl, who firſt laid 
ſiege to Pont Orſon which he carried by aſſault. 
He then took and fortified Beauvron, where he 
fixed his. head quarters, and from thence extended 
his ravages over the adjacent country, to the very 
gates of Rennes. SE 

In the mean time Richemont, having raiſed an 
army of twenty thouſand men, put himſelf at their 
In conſe- 
quence of this, the ear!, whoſe troops did not 
amount to more than eight thouſand, ſhut himſelf 
up in Beauvron, which the conſtable inveſted, and 
propoſed to reduce by famine. His deſign how- 
ever, was fruſtrated by means of Giac, prime mini- 
ſter to Charles, who, hating the conſtable, neglect- 
ed to ſend him the neceſſary ſupplies of men and 
money. 
ed to think of being baffled in his firſt attempt, 
Richemont raſhly reſolved to make a general aſ- 
ſault. The garriſon behaved with the moſt. diſ- 


repulſed; and the earl of Warwick, perceiving a 
general diſorder in the ranks of the enemy, ſud- 
denly ſallied out, fell upon their rear, cut the great- 
er part to pieces, and obliged the reſt to ſeek their 
lafety by a precipitate flight. 

_ Encouraged by this ſucceſs, the earl of Warwick 
determined to undertake the ſiege of Montargis, as 
being a place of the utmoſt importance for facili- 
tating the duke of' Bedford's deſign of carrying 
the war beyond the Loire. He accordingly inveſted 
the town, and reduced the garriſon to. the utmoſt 
extremity, when the baſtard of Orleans refolved to 
march to its relief. That general (who: was na- 
tural ſon to that duke of Orleans who had been 
aſſaſſinated by the duke of Burgundy, and who 
afterwards acquired great renown under the title of 


liſh camp at the head of no more than fixteen 
hundred men, and attacked them with ſuch impe- 
tuoſity, that he not only forced his way into the 
place, but gave ſo ſevere a blow to the Engliſh, 
that the earl of Warwick was obliged to abandon 
the ſiege. This was the firſt diſtinguiſhed proof 
of the military genius of Dunois, and laid the 
foundation of that high character he afterwards at- 
tained. | | * 
A. D. 1427. During theſe tranſactions the duke 
of Bedford, having ſettled affairs in England to 
his ſatisfaction, returned to the continent, and im- 
mediately formed a plan, which was both wiſely 
concerted, and fortunately accompliſhed. He aſ- 
ſembled a numerous army on the frontiers of Bri- 
tany, and entered ſo unexpectedly into that pro- 
vince, that the duke, unable to oppoſe his pro- 
greſs, requeſted an interview with Bedford, which 
being complied with, a treaty of accommodation 
was formed and ſigned on both ſides. By this treaty 
Mm m the 
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Irritated at this diſappointment, and vex- 


tinguiſhed reſolution: the beſiegers were repeatedly 


the count de Dunois) boldly approached the Eng- 
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the duke of Britany renounced his alliance with | 


Charles, promiſed to adhere to the treaty concluded 
at Troyes, owned Bedford as regent of France, and 
engaged to ſwear fealty to young Henry for his ter- 
ritories. 

A. D. 1428. The next plan concerted by the 
duke of Bedford was of ſuch a nature as, if at- 
tended with ſucceſs, muſt have ſecured the total 
conqueſt of France. This was the taking of Or- 
leans, a city of the utmoſt importance, as it was 
the only barrier that oppoſed his entrance into the 
ſouthern provinces. The management of this ſiege 
was committed to the earl of Saliſbury, one of the 
moſt able generals in the Engliſh ſervice. He 
marched from Paris about the latter end of July, at 


the head of 16,000 men, and was accompanied by 


the earl of Suffolk, the lord Talbot, Sir John Fal- 
tolf, and other excellent officers. He advanced 
through the country of Beauſſe, and made him- 
ſelf maſter of all the towns that lay in his route to 
Orleans, paſſed the Loire, and inveſted rhe city on 


the 12th of October. 


This important place was commanded by the 
count de Gaucort, an officer of great courage and 


- experience, and inviolably attached to the family 


of Orleans. The troops that formed the garriſon 
were all veterans, and well acquainted with dan- 
ger; and the citizens themſelves were well quali- 
hed to aſſiſt the regulars in the defence of the 
place. Many new fortifications were raiſed, the 
old ones repaired, and the. greater part of the 
buildings in the ſuburbs, pulled down, that they 
might not be uſed by the Engliſh in carrying on the 
RSS 55576 | 

The earl of Saliſbury began his operations 


againſt a ſtrong bulwark erected to cover the 
caſtle of Tourelles, which defended the head of | 


the bridge over the Loire. The Engliſh artillery 
ſoon demoliſhed the parapets, and made a breach 
ſufficiently large for ſtorming it. The French took 
all the meaſures they could for defending the place, 
and the earl made every neceſſary preparation for 
reducing it. The firſt attempt did not ſucceed: 
the Engliſh were obliged to retreat, leaving two 
hundred and fifty men dead in the breach. But 


this repulſe ſerved only to increaſe the ardour of 


the beſiegers, who continued to batter the place 
with ſuch fury that it was ſoon abandoned by the 
French, and the Engliſh took poſſeſſion of it with- 
out farther oppoſition, ; | 

After this ſucceſs forts were erected above and 
below the bridge, for the better convenience of bat- 
tering the city. But ſtill the place was inveſted 
only on one ſide: that towards the Beauſſe was en- 
tirely open; and the baſtard of Orleans found 
means to get into the city at the head of eight 
hundred men. So 7 

The earl of Saliſbury clearly perceived that while 
the city could be ſupplied with troops and provi- 
ſions it would be impoſſible to reduce it. He 
therefore ordered ſixty ſmall. forts, or redoubts, to 
be built at proper diſtances round the city; but 
while he was pointing out the proper ſpots where 
they ſhould be erected, a ball diſcharged from a 
cannon in the place put a period to his exiſtence. 

In conſequence of this accident the command 
of the Engliſh army devolved on the earl of Sut- 
folk, who, aſſiſted by the lord Talbot, puſhed the 
ſiege with the moſt unremitting vigour. Sallies 
were frequently made by the garriſon, and the 


moſt aſtoniſhing acts of valour daily performed 
both by the beſiegers and beſieged, though the 


former could not reap any advantage, notwith- 
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in their route. The count came up with the con 


| were thrown into the utmoſt diſorder. Faſt 


| behind the barricade, and routed the enemy it 


| of diſtinction loſt: their lives, beſides a great nun 


. 1429. Book x 
ſtanding they had received a conſiderable reink 
ment of Engliſh and Burgundian troops. * 
A. D. 1429. The ſiege of Orleans had non 
carried on near four months, when the ab 
Bedford ſent from Paris a large quantity af 1 
fiſh, herrings, and other proviſions of ; 4 
kind, for the uſe of the beſiegers durin i 
Theſe proviſions were convoyed by a Ny of 0 
venteen hundred men, under the command of 4 
John Faſtolf, an officer of approved valor | 
great experience, Charles, who had = a, 
Chinon (a town in Tourain, about eighty mike 
from Orleans) receiving intelligence of. the mark 
of this convoy, ſent the count de Cleremont At h 
head of three thouſand men to attack the Engl 


voy at a place called Rouvrai St. Denis on the Ih 
of February. Faſtolf, apprized of his approac 
and knowing himſelf too weak to ſuſtain the hog 
of the French in the open field, drew up his me 
behind a barricade of his waggons, and in this 

ſition received the attack of the French, which u: 
made with their uſual fury: but they were not a 
to force the temporary fortification. At the fans 
time they met with ſo warm a reception, that the 


perceiving this circumſtance ſuddenly fallied fo 


prodigious ſlaughter; fo that the convoy reache 
the Engliſh camp without meeting with any fi 
ther oppoſition. In this action, generally cala 
« the battle of the Herrings,” no leſs than on 
hundred and :wenty French noblemen and perſon 


ber of common ſoldiers. | 
The French monarch was ſo diſcouraged at thi 
diſaſter, that he began to give up all hopes of bein 
able to retrieve his ruined fortune; but, not tt 
neglect any expedient which might conduce to ti 
preſervation of Orleans, he diſpatched a meſſen 
ger to the duke of Bedford at Paris, with a pri 
poſition that the city might be ſequeſtered int 
the hands of the duke of Burgundy, till the exp 
ration of the war. This propoſal was treated wil 
contempt by the duke, who obſerved, “ that 
was not in an humour to beat the buſhes wii 
others ran away with the game;” at which {ar 
tical expreſſion the duke of Burgundy was {00 
fended that he immediately recalled all his troy 
from the Engliſh ſervice. But notwithſtandn 
this defection, the place was every day more clok 
inveſted by the enemy. The utmoſt ſcarcity pr 
vailed in the city; and Charles, giving 
deſpair, formed the reſolution of ſecking his fe 
ſonal ſafety by retiring into Dauphine. 
At this dangerous criſis, when the reſtorats 
of his affairs ſeemed almoſt impoſſible, and whe 
indeed, he had given up all deſigns of maxi 
any farther efforts, Charles unexpected) * 
encouragement and aſſiſtance from the daß 
of a peaſant, named Joan D'Arc, who Jai | 
foundation of one of the moſt remarkablc Fo 
lutions recorded in the annals of any count! . 
ever. | * 
Joan D'Arc (afterwards better know ] 
name of the Maid of Orleans) was born a 
village of Dom. Remi, near Vaucolev® 2 
borders of Lorrain. She was then about“ f 
years of age, of an irreproachable charac 
had never been diſtinguiſhed for any 008" 
She, indeed, poſſeſſed a genius ſuper w 
in her claſs. of life, but had been wholy 77 q 
in country buſineſs, A continual rec ©, 
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HAP. II. | | 
mites of France had made fo deep an impreſ- || the 12th of May raiſed the ſiege of Orleans, and 
ala n | | 


ountry» 


e was prevailed upon to ſend her to the king. 


ed her on the ſubject of her miſſion, declared 
here was ſomething in her ſupernatural. She pro- 


deſcribed with ſo many particular circum- 
ances as plainly proved her ſupernatural Know- 
| was conſidered as an object of policy by the 
rench court to make Joan's predictions publickly 


that purpoſe. This had the deſired effect : 
he minds of the vulgar were impreſſed with a con- 
tion of the truth of her miſſion, and they be- 
eved her expreſly ſent from heaven to reſcue the 
ngdom from impending deſtruction. She was 


e ſoldiers were impatient to retrieve their honour 
nder the auſpices of this diſtinguiſhed amazon. 

In the mean time the ſiege of Orleans was puſh- 
d with the utmoſt vigour, and the beſieged till 
ontinued to make a noble reſiſtance ; but the 
ant of proviſion increaſing. every day, it became 
blolutely neceſſary to ſend the garriſon a ſupply, 
nd Charles determined that this ſervice ſhould 
 Joan's firſt effort in war, and a proof of the 
th or falſity of her miſſion. She was accord- 
gy armed cap-a-pie, and mounted on a fine 
ole richly capariſoned; and, according to her 
queſt, the ſword of St. Catherine was ſent for, 
nd delivered to her with great formality. Thus 
myed, ſhe immediately proceeded to Blois, where 
© proviſions for the relief of the garriſon. were 
dlected, and which was appointed as the place 


| rendezvous for the troops to convey them ſafe to 
cans, | | 


Joan, that in a few days an army was collected of 
45 thouſand choſen men, at the head of whom 
rcber to the relief of Orleans, carrying in her 
| p conſecrated banner. As ſoon as ſhe approach- 
a © city, the count de Dunois, who commanded 
ng, made a vigorous ſally on the Engliſh, 
10 g 1 favour the entrance of Joan into the city. 
an * oe deſired effect; for the French, ani- 
3 the confidence they entertained of the 
huGattic © abilities of Joan, fell on with ſuch en- 
ce at that the Engliſh, after a long reſiſt- 
fer inte — and the convoy paſſed with 


Van = : 1245715 
ang was Conſidered by the inhabitants . of Or- 
s 8 a tut 


Outed t elar angel: the whole ſucceſs was at- 
phe af er; and her preſence diſpelled every 
ves i danger. The garriſon believed them- 


es 1nvine; 
vent meclble under her influence, and the fre- 


| 


de Conſternation of the Engliſh, who, on 


- — ——— — — 2 
- 


ber mind as to make her fancy ſhe heard 
jon 10 voices, and doubted not but ſhe was called || 
4 | by heaven to undertake the defence of her 
p | - 


She ſupported before the court the character of 
inſpired perſon with an aſtoniſhing candour and 
anne; and an aſſembly of divines, who exa- 


ed to deliver Orleans, and conduct Charles to 
beims, there to be crowned and anointed. She 
emanded of the king, as the inſtrument of her 
ture victories, a particular ſword, which was pre- 
Jed in the church of St. Catherine de Fierbois, | 
ad which, though ſhe had never ſeen, it is ſaid 


nown, and accordingly every method was taken 


ccordingly the object of univerſal adoration, and | 


Such was the infatuation of the people in favour. 


hg ucceſsful ſallies that they made com- 
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retired. 


The Engliſh acted in a very indiſcrete manner 
after their departure from Orleans, of which the 


powerfully againſt the enemy, they diſtributed 
great part of them into places near the Loire, which 
they had ſubdued when they firſt paſſed that river. 


reſiſtance in the places they attempted to take. 
Joan d'Arc {till headed their troops; and wherever 
| ſhe appeared the Engliſh were ſtruck with a panic, 


an invincible agent. Gorgeau, a ſmall fortreſs, into 
which the earl of Suffolk had been ſo imprudent to 
throw himſelf with only four hundred men, was 
obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, and the earl 
himſelf was taken priſoner. Meulan ſuffered the 
ſame fate, as did alſo ſeveral other towns and 
caſtles that had been garriſoned by the Engliſh. 

On the impriſonment of the earl of Suffolk the 
command of the Engliſh forces devolved on lord 
Talbot, who found that his whole force did not ex- 


ed to avoid a general engagement with the enemy, 
who were at leaſt double that number : but bein 
overtaken at a place called Potay, a battle became 
inevitable, and the event was what might have been 
expected. The Engliſh' were totally defeated : 
above two thouſand fell in the action, and about 
two hundred were taken prioners, among whom 
were the lords Talbot, Scales and Hungerford, 
with ſeveral. other officers diſtinguiſhed for their 
military abilities. 15 


# * 


Joan d'Arc having fully executed the firſt part 
|] of her engagements, now determined to proceed 
in the execution of the ſecond, namely, that of 
conducting Charles to Rheims, in order to his be- 
ing there crowned and anointed. Charles had. ne- 
ver expoſed his perſon to danger, but he now ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be carried away by the torrent of 
his ſucceſſes, and the prevsiling remonſtrances of 
the female warrion, with whom he marched at the 
head of twelve thouſand men, through the midſt 
of his. enemies, towards Rheims. Troyes, Cha- 
lons, and ſeveral other towns in his way, - opened 
their gates at his approach. The inhabitants of 
Rheims no ſooner heard that, he was advancing to 
that city accompanied by Joan, than they imme- 
diately drove out the Engliſh garrifon, and ſent 
him the keys of their city, which he entered in tri- 
umph, The ceremony of his coronation was im- 
mediately performed in the preſence of Joan, who, 
on this occaſion attended with her conſecrated 
banner in her hand. Thus was Charles in poſſeſſion 
of the city of Rheims, to which his ſubjects (wha 
now looked upon him in: a very reſpectable light) 
repaired from all quarters, and readily joined his 
ſtandard. 3 3 l 7 
After the ceremony of Charles's coronation was 
over, Joan d'Arc (who had acquired the title of 
the Maid of Orleans) conſidering her . commiſſion 
fully accompliſhed; was deſirous of returning to 
the place of her nativity, affirming that ſhe had ex- 


was ſo great over the troops, that count de Dunois 
prevailed on her to continue in the army till the 
Engliſh ſhould be entirely driven from the coun- 
try. Fe { 5 
who had remained in Paris, found means to renew 
his alliance with the duke of Burgundy, and hav- 


6 ing 


Being thus ſeparated, the French met with little 


while the French believed themſelves ſupported by 


ecuted the deſign of her miſſion; but her influence 


French did not fail to take advantage. Inſtead of 


polſeſſed with thoſe notions ſhe repaired to . their forces together in one body to act 
Vaucoleures, and communicated her viſions to the 


overnor of that place, who at firſt treated her 
ich neglect; but, on her repeated applications, 


ceed fix thouſand men. He therefore endeavour- 


During theſe tranſactions the duke of Bedford = 
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any place he ſhould name, in order to put a final 
period to the war by a general engagement. But 
Charles, not chooſing, to hazard his crown on the 
uncertain event of a ſingle battle, refuſed the offer, 
and continued with his troops in the neighbourhood 
of Rheims, es — 

A. D. 1430. While theſe things were tranſact- 
ing on the continent, the Engliſh parliament re- 
ſolved to ſend young Henry into France, in order 
that he might be crowned at Paris. In conſe- 
quence of this reſolution, he embarked at Dover 
with a ſplendid retinue, and landed at Calais on 


the 19th of May. But the French army being then 


in the neighbourhood of Paris, it was thought 


adviſeable to conduct the young king to Rouen, 


till the enemy ſhould be removed farther from the 
capital, t | 

To effect this purpoſe the duke of Bedford la- 
boured affiduouſly to induce the duke of Burgundy 
to act with more vigour than he had done after re- 
calling his troops from the ſiege of Orleans. He 
accordingly ceded to him all the places poſſeſſed by 
the Engliſh in Champagne and Bria; and the duke 
immediately entered France at the head of a power- 
ful army. He ſoon reduced Troyes and Soiffons, 
and, being joined by freſh re-inforcements under 
command of the earl of Arundel, inveſted Com- 


peigne, the garriſon of which was commanded by 


one Flavi, a brave and experienced general. 
As ſoon as this enterprize was known, the Maid 


of Orleans, with Xaintratlles, a celebrated French | 
officer, threw themſelves into the place, which | 


gave freſh ſpirits to the garriſon. The next day 


Joan, at the head of a conſiderable body of forces, 
made ſo deſperate a ſally on the quarters of John of 


Luxemburg, the Burgundian general, that he was 
driven from his poſt, But the fury of that enthu- 


ſiaſtic leader carried her too far: her retreat was | 
cut off, and, after making the moſt deſperate re- | 


ſiſtance, ſhe was taken priſoner, and delivered up 
to the Burgundian general, who ſent her under a 


proper guard to the duke of Bedford. The gar- | 


rifon of Compeigne, however, continued to make a 
noble defence, and a large detachment arriving from 
Charles's army, the Engliſh were obliged to abandon 
the ſiege. ; N . 

The Engliſh monarch had, during theſe tranſ- 
actions, continued at Rouen; but it was now de- 
termined to perform the ceremony of his corona- 


tion. He accordingly repaired to Paris, attended 


by the dukes of Bedford and Burgundy, and a 
2 train of nobility of both nations. Sun- 
ay, the ſeventeenth of December, was appointed 


for the ceremony, which was accordingly perform- | 


ed with great magnificence in the church of Notre 
Dame, when the cardinal of Wincheſter placed 
the crown on the head of Henry, and the French 
nobility ſwore allegiance to his perſon and govern- 
ment. 

A. D. 1431. The firſt ſtep taken by the duke 
of Bedford after young Henry's coronation was, to 


diſpoſe of the perſon of the Maid of Orleans, who 


was then his priſoner. As this woman had been the 
cauſe of that aſtoniſhing revolution, which almoſt 
ruined the affairs of the Engliſh in France, the 
duke determined to undeceive the world with 
reſpect to the divinity of her miſſion, hoping, by 


. theſe means, - to revive the drooping ſpirits of his 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 

ing ratfed 4 very powerful army, determined to 
take the field in order to oppoſe the rapid pro- 
greſs of the French monarch. He accordingly ad- 


vanced as far as Montereau, from whence he ſent 
an herald to Charles, offering to give him battle in 


— 


— 


— 


countrymen, and deprive the enem 


reſt of her life on bread and water. 
ſame judges, on pretence that ſhe had 


her former errors, delivered her over to the ſeculyy 
power to be burnt alive, which cruel ſentence ky 
executed in the old market-place of Rouen on th 
3zoth of May.—Such was the end of the fancy 
Maid of Orleans, whoſe actions had ſtruck the Eng. 
| gliſh with terror, and who faved her county fon 


impending deſtruction. = 


A. D. 1432. The Engliſh monarch; after hi 
coronation at Paris, left that city, and returned u 
| Rouen; where he continued till ſome time after th 
execution of the famous Maid of Orleans, By 
| thinking it now adviſeable to return to England, l 
proceeded to Calais, where he embarked, and u. 
rived ſafe at Dover about the middle of Februn, 
| from whence he immediately proceeded to Londa 
amidſt the univerſal acclamations of the people. 

A. D. 1483. It had been conjectured that t 
death of the Maid of Orleans would have enabll 
the Engliſh to recover thoſe advantages which they 
had loft through her means. But they were 
unfortunate, and their affairs grew daily worſe ad 
worſe. In this alarming criſis an event happen 
which gave a fatal blow to the hopes of the Engi. 
The ducheſs of Bedford, ſiſter to the duke of Bur 
gundy, paid the debt of nature, and was buried 


the church of the Celeſtines at Paris. 


tunate event diſſolved the cloſe connection that ha 
ſubſiſted between her brother and the duke; an 
the marriage of the latter, about four months af 


1435. Boxy 
of th 
vantages that had reſulted from this ride © 
ſucceſsful deluſion, To effect this he ſent Jox 
Rouen, in order to be tried for 'witchergf. * 
after a tedious examination, the eccleſiaſtical ju | 
condemned her as an heretic, to do penance al the 


SOON after th 


relapſed im 


This vnfor 


her death, with Jaqueline of Luxemburg, occal 


oned a breach between them. The cardinal of Wi 
cheſter endeavoured to mediate a reconciliation be 
| tween theſe princes, and brought them both to d 
Omers for that ſalutary purpoſe. But à point © 


honour rendered the whole abortive. 


pected the firſt viſit, as he had condeſcended to com 
into the duke of Burgundy's territories, in order 
have an interview with him. But Philip, proud 0 


his great power and independent domi 
to pay this compliment, upan which 
Bedford retired with diſguſt. 


A. D. 1434. In the beginning of this year i 
bella, queen dowager of France, obſerving 9 
great ſucceſs of her ſon Charles, (againſt who 


maintained an implacable hatred) and 


ſtate of the Engliſh intereſt, died of grief A* 
very little regretted by the French, who com - 
her as the principal cauſe of the ruin of their co 


try 


expired in the caſtle of Rouen on the 


tember univerſally regretted by the Eng 10 
conſidered him not only as the chief ſuppo 
intereſt of France, but an honour to 


that gave him birth. It is difficult 
whether this prince ſhone more ini t 
cabinet; whether he was the greater 


jan: | me | 
cian ; but, to add honour to his na 2 ere 


that he was a truly honeſt man, and a 
his country. 

A. D. 1435. On the death of Bedfo 
York was appointed regent of France 
but ſuch parties were formed in the 


"The death of Iſabella was of very lite a 
quence to either party : but this was ty ot 
with reſpe&' to that of the duke of Bedfo fs 


he field ol 1 
hero ol PO") 
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was ſeven months before the. commiſſion, 
to hold that office,) paſſed the 
n time Charles took every advan- 
4 ing his conqueſts, and had made a 
3 . ren" in efabliſhing his authority 
2 wa _ regent arrived on the continent. 
4 x had been ſome time reduced, ſo that 
= op, f the Engliſh then chiefly conſiſted 
e tecrirories ot the Nga * 
Guienne and Normandy. 5 mw 
J. D. 1437. In the ſpring of this year Philip 
ie of Burgundy (who had ſome time joined in 
oe with Charles) attempted to reduce Calais 
+ 2n army of 50,000 men, and made himſelf 
ter of ſeveral ſmall caſtles in the neighbourhood 
that city. The Flemings (who were then much 
re famous for manufacture than war) vainly ima- 
de that the appearance of their numerous army 
Dold be ſufficient to intimidate the oarriſon, and 
e gates would be opened at their approach. But 
ey ſoon found themſelves deceived: for the gar- 
1n, inſtead of being intimidated, dreadfully har- 
ed their camp with ſucceſsful ſallies. | 
In the mean time the duke of Glouceſter, at the 
id of fifteen thouſand men, landed at Calais, and 
nt an herald to the duke of Burgundy, offering 
m battle. Philip accepted his challenge; but 
; Flemings had fo ſeverely felt the effects of the 
lour of the Engliſh that they could not be pre- 
led upon to meet them in the open field ; they 
erefore quitted their camp, and made a precipi- 
te retreat. Philip, fearing leſt the garriſon of 
lais might take advantage of this confuſion in 
5 army drew up his regular troops to ſecure his 
treat, and retired in good order to Gravelines, 
pving all his baggage and artillery, which, of 
urie, fell into the hands of the Engliſh. 
[rritated at the proceedings of the duke of 
urgundy, Glouceſter led his army into Artois, 
6 after laying the whole country waſte with fire 
d fword, returned to Calais loaded with plunder. 
A. D. 1438—40. During the courſe of theſe 
ee years the war was carried on by both parties 
a very languid manner. The two nations were 
uned by the expences of the different campaigns, 
a their troops were at length obliged to ſubſiſt 
[ plundering and oppreſſing the countries both 
ends and enemies. Terms of pcace were 
en propoſed and as often rejected; both par- 
5 inſiſting on ſuch as could not be granted. At 
| lame time both the Engliſh and French courts 
7c filled with factions. The duke of Glouceſter 
$4 the cardinal of Wincheſter continually op- 
ed each other, and the intereſt of the nation 
8 lacrificed to their perpetual enmities. The 
A of France headed a faction againſt his 
cr. He was of a reſtleſs and ambitious diſpo- 
—_ found means to bring over to his intereſt 


wy of Vendome and Dunois. 
red his danger, 


e releaſe 
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| that i 
mpowerlng him 
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Charles per- 
and was deſirous of procuring 
* of the duke of Orleans (who had con- 

a priſoner in England, ever ſince the battle 
: Sncourt) as the only perſon whoſe merit and 
wty IP balance the credit of the dauphin's 
8 ter a tedious negotiation, which was 
Was Y Oppoſed by the duke of Glouceſter, 
wi. mined to ſet him at liberty on his 


mg ; 

he 0 * ranſom of thirty-ſix thouſand pounds. 
* Wke of Bu 
Solty 


I 


. men 
lice, WI s, 


NO 


and paying the ranſom of a 
9 had been his moſt inveterate enemy. 
| 4. The diſſentions in England be- 


reundy diſplayed a noble inſtance 
on this occaſion, by renouncing his 
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es of Alengon and Bourbon, with the 
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tween the duke of Glouceſter and the cardinal of 
Wincheſter ſtill continued with the utmoſt vio- 
lence; nor could any thing leſs than the deſtruc- 
tion of the former ſatisfy the malice and ambition 
of the latter. The cardinal, however, was una- 
ble to attack the duke in perſon, and therefore 
tormed the moſt horrid plot that could be de- 
viſed by human invention. He cauſed the dutcheſs 
to be accuſed of witchcraft, and it was pretended - 
that a waxen 1mage of the king had been found in 

her poſſeſſion, which ſhe and her aſſociates, Sir 
Roger Bolingbroke, a prieſt, and one Margaret 
Jordon, of Eye in Suffolk, melted before a ſlow 
fire, with a deſign of making Henry's force and 
vigour waſte away by the like inſenſible degrees. 

The accuſation was well calculated to effect the 

weak and credulous mind of the king, and to gain 

credit among the illiterate people. The ducheſs 
and her ſuppoſed confederates were accordingly 
brought to trial, the two former of whom were 
acquitted, and the latter found guilty. She was 
condemned to do public penance for three days 
ſucceſſively, by walking barefooted and barehead- 
ed, with a wax taper in her hand, from the 
Tower of London to St. Paul's cathedral, and 
then to be impriſoned for life; which ſentence was 
executed with the utmoſt rigour. But theſe vio- 
lent and baſe proceedings did not produce the in- 
tended effect; for inſtead of making Glouceſter 
appear contemptible in the eyes of the public, it 
only increaſed their hatred againſt his enemies. 

A. D. 1443. The cardinal of Wincheſter had 
been, for ſome time, averſe to continuing the 
war on the continent; and he now alledged the 
impoſſibility of the Engliſh either extending their 
conqueſts, or even retaining thoſe they then had 
in their poſſeſſion. He likewiſe obſerved, that 
the power of the French king was daily increaſing, 
and that it would be abſolutely neceſſary to ſtop 
the progreſs of the enemy's arms by a temporary 
ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, which would allow the 
Engliſh time to retrieve their ruined fortunes, 
The duke of Glouceſter, who was naturally brave 
and daring, highly diſapproved of thoſe meaſures; 
he could not be perſuaded to reſign all hopes of re- 
ducing the power of France, nor could he patiently 
endure to find his own advice over-ruled by the 
ſuperior power; and intereſt of his rival the cardinal 
of Wincheſter. But all his oppoſition had no 
effect: the earl of Suffolk, a nobleman blindly 
attached to the cardinal's party was ſent to Tours, 
in order to treat with the French miniſters. Con- 
ferences were accordingly opened; but the parties 
diſagreeing concerning the terms, the ſole reſult 
was a truce for two years. EY: 

A. D. 1444. Having executed this part of his 
commiſſion, the earl of Suffolk proceeded to 
finiſh another matter of no- leſs importance, and 
which was planned by the cardinal of Wincheſter. 
He propoſed a match between the king his maſter 
and Margaret daughter of Regnier, duke of Anjou, 
and nominal king of Sicily; and, inſtead of de- 
manding a dower with her, promiſed in the name 
of his maſter, that the province of Maine (then 


in the hands of the Engliſh) ſhould be ceded to 


her uncle Charles of Anjou, who was prime mi- 
niſter to the French king. | 

As ſoon as the duke of Glouceſter was informed 
of theſe proceedings, he exerted his utmoſt ef- 
forts to prevent the intended match; but in ſpite 
of all his oppoſition, the contract was ratified in 
London, and the ceremony of marriage performed 
at Tours, the earl of Suffolk acting as proxy for; 
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age. He founded at Oxford one of the firſt pub- 


_ Profeſſion “. 


ſtill in the hands of the Engliſh; and an accident 


£14 ig. 
the Engliſh monarch. On the 18th of April fol- 


lowing, Margaret arrived in England, and was re- 

married in the priory of Southwark, from whence 

ſhe proceeded to Weſtminſter, and on the 1 3th of 
May was crowned with great magnifieence. 


A. D. 1445. The new queen had not been 
long in England before ſhe ſufficiently indicated 
her intention of being miſtreſs of her huſband's 
conduct as well as his affections. The oppolition 
made by the duke of Glouceſter to her marriage 
had filled her mind with envy, and induced her to 
enter into a cloſe correſpondence with the cardinal 
of Wincheſter and the earl of Suffolk, who, 
ſtrengthened by her friendſhip, and animated by 
their common hatred againſt the duke of Glouceſ- 
ter, reſolved to effect the ruin of that patriotic 
nobleman. He was accordingly ſtripped of all 
his preferments, and even entirely removed from 
the council- board. But this unjuſtifiable method | 
of proceeding raiſed ſuch commotion in the na- 
tion, that the authors of this diſgrace thought it 
abſolutely neceſſary, for their own ſafety, to colour 
over their baſe proceedings with a ſhew of juſtice. 
They accordingly declared their intentions of im- 
peaching the duke before the parliament, and the 
members being ſummoned to meet at St. Edmundſ- 
bury, the duke was cited to appear, to anſwer the 
accuſations alledged againſt him; but before the 
day appointed for his trial arrived, he was found 
dead in his bed. It was, indeed, pretended that 
his death was natural, and his body was accordingly 
expoſed to public view without exhibiting any 
marks of external injury, though no one doubted 
his having fallen a ſacrifice to the vengeance of 
his enemies. — Thus fel Humphrey of Woodſtock, 
duke of Glouceſter, the moſt learned perſon of his 


lic libraries in England, and was a generous pa- 
tron to men of ſcience, and able artiſts of every 


A. D. 1446. The cardinal of Wincheſter did 
not long triumph over the fall of Glouceſter. He 
died about ſix weeks after with all the horrors of a 
guilty conſcience, and his name was execrated by 


the populace, who had as much revered Gloucel- | 


ter for his virtues as they had deteſted Wincheſter 
for his vices, ” 

By the death of the cardinal, the queen, and 
her favourite Suffolk, were deprived of the great 
ſupport they had derived from his experience, his 
birth, his riches, and his order; and left expoſed 
to the effects of thoſe unpopular meaſures they after- 
wards purſued. The miniſter, however, did not 
immediately feel the reſentment of an injured peo- 
ple. He, for ſome time, enjoyed his power, and 
the next ſeſſions of parliament was created duke of 
Suffolk. " 

A. D. 1447. During theſe tranſactions in Eng- 
land, the French king employed his time in proſe- 
cuting ſuch meaſures as might be moſt conducive 
to the happineſs of his people, and the welfare of 
his kingdom. He was then in a condition to act 
with vigour in recovering thoſe places which were 


ſoon happened which gave him a pretence for re- 
commencing hoſtilities. 

It had been agreed by the treaty of marriage 
between Henry and Margaret of Anjou, that the 
province of Maine ſhould be ceded to her uncle 
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* The remains of this prince were interred in the old church 
of St. Alban's, where a handſome monument was erected to his 
memory, a great part of which is ſtill to be ſeen. Some few 
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had performed for his country, were a 


years ago the vault was diſcovered where his remains were de- | 


| ſeen by the curious, 


"449. Bom 
Charles; but the Engliſh miniſtry, fearfy) k 

ceſſion of that place ſhould occaſion po th bs 
mours, had hitherto poſtponed diſcharging je 
of the treaty. At length, howey 1 


. ; er, Orders G 
ſent to Sir Francis Surienne, governor 9 h = 
the capital of the country, to deliver that cin N 
the hands of Charles of Anjou. Surienge | — 
vie 


was a native of Arragon, but had ſerved the E 
with great fidelity above twenty years) diſpuef t 


authenticity of the order, and abſolutely refuſed A 
deliver up the place. The count de Dunos v x 
therefore ſent, at the head of a numerous bo | | 
troops, and a large train of artillery, to red I 5 


by force. Surienne made a noble defence, hut 
at length obliged to capitulate, by which the gr 
riſon, conſiſting of two thouſand five hundred B 
were ſuffered to march out with their effe&;, . 
all the honours of war. They retired into No 
mandy; but being refuſed admittance into an; 
the fortified towns, and falling into great diſt 
Surienne led his troops into Britany, and procy 
ſubſiſtence by extending his depredations over d 
whole province. 
At this time the duke of Somerſet was govern 
of Normandy, from whom the French king & 
manded ſatisfaction for the outrages committed 
Surienne in Britany, that province being inclu 
in the late truce made with France, The dk 
apologized, by returning for anſwer, that he. 
greatly concerned at the illegality of his proceet 
ings; but that the whole had been executed wi 
out his privity and conſent, nor had he any auth 
rity over the troops that had committed the ravagt 
of which he complained. © 
This was far from being ſatisfactory to Chark 
who now determined to take advantage of the ſundhveſte: 
riority he had gained over the Engliſh. He Hen 
cordingly, in the ſpring of the year 1448, declar er. 
war againſt Henry, ſoon made himſelf maſter of ent w 
principal places in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, and, WWinſt 
a ſhort time, was ſo ſucceſsful, as to annex ben, 
Normandy and Guienne to his dominion. ily. 
A. D. 1449. But theſe were not the only mW: tria 
fortunes that now befel the Engliſh. The fahl an 
of civil war was ready to be drawn, in order tore 
drench the fields with the blood of their oπ⁴ or 
The duke of York (firſt prince of the blood) int 
deſcended, by his mother, from the houſe of Ml: kir 
timer, which enjoyed an inconteſtible title to ent. 
crown of England after the demiſe of Richard In 
when the rights of ſovereignty were uſurped med 
the houſe of Lancaſter, His perſonal ment t de 
great, and he had contracted a powerful alliance our 
marrying the daughter of Nevil, earl of "Mu hi 
moreland, one of the moſt conſiderable and reſpec y th 
noblemen in the kingdom. The earl of V\ 21" po 
was alſo one of that family, and his hoſpitality ; Al 
munificence had gained him ſuch reſpect 3 | 
render his authority over his numerous parti 
almoſt abſolute. | | 3 
The duke of York, who had commandeo n to hy 
great applauſe in France, was deprived of lis 1 
miſſion, without any reaſon being aſſigne 1 
imprudent an exertion of power. On his 1 
England ſome dark hints with reſpect to al F 
ſions of his family to the crown were dropP* . 
partizans, and had the deſired effect. The 1 
of the duke of Vork, and the great ſervicts 
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poſited, when the body was found in a fone colin, * 
fleſh then but little decayed. The only remains a ay be! 


bones, which have been carefully preſerved, and u 
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e minds of the people, who ſpared 
ſtify their reſpect for ſo diſtinguiſhed 


HAP. II. 
weſſed on th 


0 pains (0 [Cc 
character. 


The increaſing popularity of the duke of York 
early alarmed the QUEEN and Suffolk; and a com- 
notion having happened in Ireland, it was thought 
\viſcable to inveſt him with the title of lord-hcu- 
T. nt, and fend him into that Kingdom, as the 
pal perlon capable of reſtoring peace and tran- 
ak the duke of York well knew the true 
Alon for his being ſent out of the kingdom, yet 
e made no heſitation to accept the commiſ- 


don. He accordingly went over to Ireland, where 


the gs mild and gentle behaviour had ſuch an effect 
ed n the inhabitants of that kingdom, that they not 
i oy returned quietly to cheir duty, but likewiſe 
to M ccame ſtrongly attached to him and his family. 

0 A. D. 1450. The conduct of Suffolk in con- 
 Ciſtre action with his royal patronels, had now become 
proce, enormous, that they incurred the univerſal ha- 
over ed of the people, and the popular clamours arote 


) ſuch a height, that the houſe of Commons de- 


govem rmined to impeach the favourite miniſter. Ac- 
king & ordingly an accuſation was laid againſt the duke 
ited WA Suffolk for high-treaſon. They aſcribed to him 
nclud e loſs of the Engliſh dominions on the continent, 
Che dug a even inſiſted, that he had entered into a deſign 
t he i dethrone the king. The violence of faction 
proceed, however, carried the commons too far: their 
ted wiliMleoations would not bear examination, there be- 
ny aug no evidence to ſupport them. A new charge 
e auge, therefore, drawn up againſt him, the ſub- 


ance of which was chiefly confined to the per- 
e of that authority with which he had been 
veſted. 

Henry was now alarmed for his favourite mi- 
er. He had reaſon to think that the parlia- 
tent were determined to carry on the proſecution 
alnſt him with the utmoſt vigour ; nor was he miſ- 
ken, for buth lords and commons found him 
ty. As ſoon as Henry heard of the iſſue of 


» Chark 
the {une 

He ad 
, Ceclar 
ſter of d 
h, and, 
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only ni trial, he immediately ſent for all the lords ſpiri- 
he foo and temporal to his palace, produced Suffolk 
| order 1 lore them, and aſked him, what he could ſay in 
Ir Gai oon defence. He denied the charge exhibited 
wat janſt him, but ſubmitted himſelf to the mercy of 
ie 5 * ng who ſentenced him to five years baniſh- 


ichard ll 
ſurped 0 
merit v 


In conſequence of this ſentence the duke made 
mediate preparations for leaving the kingdom, 
t doubting but, as he ſtill enjoyed the queen's 


ward "our and confidence, he ſhould be ſoon recalled. 
I reſp 1. enemies were determined that his life ſhould 
"Warn h © forfeit of his crimes. They accordingly 
ality Pojed a Captain of a ſhip to cruize off Dover, 
5 4 intercept him in his paſſage to the continent. 


TY tain, who had imbibed the common preju- 
performed his commiſſion with great ſeve- 


s paruau 


anded i f 

_ con a long-boat, and, with the aſſiſtance of his 
ned fr Wi: ruck his head off on the ſide of the veſſel, 
i rem! terwards threw his body into the ſea. Thus 


e duke of Suffolk, a victim to his own ambi- 


2 hr 1 and perfidy. | 
Ne vl ** death of Suffolk the duke of Somerſet 
ſervices pt all his power and credit with the 


N he was the perſon who commanded 
the nent when the French provinces were 
ade hi People, who always judge by the event, 
n. the object of their animoſity and deteſ- 


10n, | 1 
ion, ne Conſequence of this was, that com- 
u took pl 


He ſeized the duke near Dover, took him | 


ace in moſt parts of the kingdom, 
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| 
and at length an inſurrection was raiſed which 


threatened to overturn the whole ſyſtem of govern- 


ment. | | 
One John Cade, a native-of Ireland, having been 
outlawed for a rape and murder committed in 
Sutlex, had taken ſunctuary, and was forced to ab- 
jure the kingdom. He, however, ſoon after re- 
turned into Kent, and, obſerving the diſcontents 
of the people, determined to turn them to his 
own advantage. He rook upon himſelf the name 
of John Mortimer, pretending he was the ſon of 
the late Sir John Mortimer, uncle to Edmund earl 
of Marche, and thereby made gimſelf a near rela- 
tion to Richard duke of York, the perſon from 
whom the people hoped for redreſs of all their 
grievances, The very mencion of that popular 
name was ſufficient to procure him muititudes of 
tollowers, and he ſoon found himlelf at the head of 
twenty thouſand men. The arch-rebe], perceiving 
that great numbers daily flocked to his ſtandard, 
advanced to Blackheath, giving out that he was 
going to make a reform in the government, and 
redreſs the grievances of the people, by delivering 
them from the burthen of taxes. | 
The miniſtry no ſooner received intelligence of 
theſe diſturbances, than they immediately diſpatch- 
ed a meſſenger to the inſurgents, demanding the 
reaſon of their aſſembling in ſo tumultuous and 
hoſtile a manner, Cade, in the name of the whole 
body, returned for anſwer, that they had not the 
leaſt deſign of offering any violence to the perſon 
of the king: they only delired to preſent a petition 
to the parliament, that the miniſters who oppreſſed 
the people might be removed from the royal pre- 
ſence. At the ſame time he delivered to the depu- 


| ties two papers, enumerating the grievances of the 


nation. Among other particulars they prayed that 
the duke of Somerſet might be puniſhed as the 
principal author of the loſs of Normandy ; that the 
king's council might conſiſt of the princes of the 
blood, and other prudent and diſtinguiſhed per- 
ſonages, inſtead of vicious and profligate wretches, 
who were totally deſtitute both of honour and abt- 


lities. 


But the miniſtry were ſo far from paying any at- 
tention to theſe remonſtrances, that they determi- 
ned to have recourſe to violent methods for quel- 
ling the inſurgents. Accordingly, an army of fif- 
teen thouſand diſciplined men, under the command 
of Sir Humphrey Stafford was ſent againſt them. 
Cade artfully affected to be terrified at the gene- 
ral's approach, and retired with the main body of 
the rebels, to Sevenoak, placing a ſtrong detach- 
ment in ambuſcade to intercept Stafford in his 
march. The royal army followed without ob- 
ſerving the neceſſary cautions, and were ſo furiouſly 
attacked by Cade's concealed forces, that great 
numbers were ſlain, among whom was their leader, 


and the reſt obliged to ſave themſelves by a precipi - 


tate flight, it i 
Animated by this ſucceſs, Cade returned to 
Blackheath, from whence he ſent another remon- 


ſtrance to the king and council, demanding, © That 


the dukes of York, Exeter, Buckingham and Nor- 
folk, ſhould be recalled to court: and that the 
murderers of the duke of Glouceſter, together with 
all thoſe who had contributed to the Joſs of the 


Engliſh territories on the continent; ſhould be 


brought to condign puniſhment.” The govern- 


ment, alarmed at the late defeat of their forces, and 
knowing that the ſecret friends of the duke of 
York were on the point of declaring themſelves, 


reſolved, if poſſible, to purchaſe their per by 
| | | acri- 
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ſacrificing ſome individuals to the fury of the po- 
pulace: and accordingly, the lords Say aud Cro- 
mer, who had rendered themſelves very unpopular, 
were committed to the tower. | 

The next day the archbiſhop of Canterbury and 
the duke of Buckingham were ſent to treat with the 
inſurgents, Cade received them with the greateſt 
complaiſance; but told them he was abſolutely de- 
termined not to lay down his arms till the king 
came in perſon, and granted their requeſts, The 
effect of this conference was reported to the coun- 
cil, and the king, perſuaded he had every thing to 
fear from the fury of the inſurgents, determined to 
leave London, and accordingly ſet our, with his 
whole court, for Kenelworth in Yorkſhire. ' 

No ſooner was Cade informed of the abſence of 
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the king than he immediately marched, at the head | 


of his troops, to the capital, where the citizens, 
alarmed at his great ſucceſs, immediately opened 
their gates, and Cade entered with all the triumph 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed warrior. He had even 
the inſolence to ſtrike his ſword againſt London- 
tone, crying out, © now is Mortimer Lord of Lon- 
don.” He, however, maintained for fome time, 
great order and diſcipline among his followers. 
He always led them out at the approach of night 
where they continued till morning, when they 
again returned to the city. But the rebels being 
reſolved, in order to gratify their malevolence 
againſt Say and Cromer, to put theſe miniſters to 
death, Cade could no longer reſtrain their rigtous 
diſpoſitions. They plundered the houſes of the 
more opulent citizens, and committed ſo many diſ- 
orders, that the inhabitants perceived there was 


- neceſſity for joining the regular troops, in order 


to prevent the deſtruction with which they were 
threatened. Accordingly after Cade had marched 
out of the city as uſual in the evening, they ſeized 
the gates, and put the detachments that guarded 
them to death. On the return of Cade and his 
followers the next morning, they found the gates of 
the bridge ſhut and barricadoed againſt them. 
They attempted, however, to force a paſſage, 
the conſquence of which was, that a battle enſued, 
and the conteſt continued till night, without either 
party gaining any material advantage. 


The rebels were greatly diſpirited at not being 


able to open themſelves a paſſage into the city; 


and the miniſtry took advantage of their timidity. 
They drew up a general pardon for the inſurgents, 
rovided they would lay down their arms; and an- 
other for Cade in particular, on condition of his 
abandoning his rebellious projects. Theſe pardons 
whe iſſued under the great ſeal, and prudently pub- 
liſhed during the night in the camp of the inſur- 
gents. The effect was aſtoniſhing. The mornin 
no ſooner appeared than Cade found himſelf deſert- 
ed by the greater part of his followers, and re- 
treated to Rocheſter, where the reſt diſperſed, not- 
withſtanding all his remonſtrances and artful 
ſpeeches, by which he endeavoured to perſuade 
them, that the pardon they had received was of no 
effect, as it had not received the ſanction of the 
parliament, Perceiving that all his arts were ex- 
erted in vain, he fled into the, woods of Suſſex, 
with a few of his friends who were determined to 


{hare his fate. A price was now ſet upon his head | 


by the government, and he was ſlain by one Alex- 
ander Iden or Eden, a gentleman of Suffex, who 
ſent his head to London; and for which ſervice he 
was rewarded with the government of Rocheſter 


caſtle. 
The duke of York was- ſtrongly ſuſpected of 
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duke of York of all pretenſions for taking up ami 
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being materially concerned in exciting 250 ct, : 
porting the late inſurrection, in order that he x. pe 

form ſome idea of the ſentiments of the peo Wh i 

regard to his title and family. He wa . an 

Ireland, where his judicious conduct had an 2 | 

him to the public eſteem and confidence; hut. the 

now determined to return to England, perſuade Th 

that his perſonal ſecurity depended upon the ths: bet 

vigour of his future meaſures, | 7 of 

The council no ſooner heard of the due g mat 

| York's deſign of returning to England, than Fo [that 
lous of the pretenſions he might make, nd 0 | how 

petting he would come with an armed force, the; mo 

iſſued out orders in the king's name, to 755 ers; 

him wherever he ſhould endeavour to land. zu am 

the duke eluded all their deſigns, by cqgning at vou 
tended with no more than his ordinary retinue; and clty, 

this impolitic precaution of the miniſtry ſerved q. A 

ly to indicate their apprehenſions of his power of 

Intereſt, and their own diſtruſt of the affe&ion; d L 
the people. moſt 

A. D. 1451. A few days after the duke of Yor "ao 

IN 


arrived in England, he wrote a very ſubmiſſve let. 
ter to the king, in which he pointed out the grier. 
ances ſo much complained of by the people, aud 
offered his beſt ſervices to remove thoſe abu 
which had crept into the government. The mini. 
ſtry perceived the duke's real intentions; but their 
then ſituations obliged them to act cautiouſly, and 
it was reſolved to return a civil anſwer. Accord- 
ingly the king, in a letter to the duke, told hin, 
« that he had, for ſome time, been ſenſible « 
the neceſſity of reforming the government, and in- 
tended to nominate a council for that purpoſe, and 
conſtitute him as their preſident, adding, that, il 
this could be done, ſuch precautions ſhould be u. 
ken, that the duke of Somerſet might be ready 
5 take his trial whenever it was thought necel- 
ary.” 

The miniſtry imagined that this remarkable con 
deſcenſion in the king would totally deprive t 


but they ſoon ſound themſelves miſtaken: the ol 
fers were declared unſatisfactory by the duk: 
friends, and it was reſolved to proceed in t 
ſcheme that had been long formed by the duke © 
laying open his pretenſions to the Engliſh diadem. 
The whole kingdom ſoon became one continued 
ſcene of commotion. The people were divided i 
opinion with regard to the pretenſions of the hou 
of Lancaſter and York. Many plauſible reaſons 
were urged by the advocates on both ſides, and thell 
arguments appeared weaker or ſtronger in props 
tion to the prejudice of the party. * 
A. D. 1452. But no meaſures ſeemed Ich 
to be efficacious in healing the animoſities 0! 
people, and deciding this important contelo 1 
cept that of the ſword. As ſoon, therefore, 5% 
ſpring was conſiderable advanced, the duke 4 
York, who was then in Wales, where he had 110 
his friends, entered England at the head of 1 - 
midable army. But no acts of hoſtility Wei * 
mitted: they marched peaceably forwa 2 10 
publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring that their Joc | 
tent was to promote the good of the ee, 
releaſe the oppreſſed ſubject from a burtnen rupt 
unable to bear; and to bring to Juſtice ? 1 
and debaſed adminiſtration. gelte 
Theſe plauſible reaſons produced the m_ 
effect. The people, who groaned under ef f | 
taxes, gladly joined the duke's ſtandars: 4 me 
tound bimſelf at the head of ten thou or a 
and directed his march towards Lond pet 
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TY „ing to meet with any oppoſition from the royal 
ht > But in this he was miſtaken; the queen 


aud Somerſet had exerted all their power to raiſe 


; number of forces ſufficient to meet the duke in 
the open field, and their attempts were ſucceſsful. 
The king marched from London againſt him; bur 


th 
10 
tled 
be 
ded 


nel of his danger, changed his route, and by forced 
bdacches, reached the capital, before Hengy knew 
© d that he intended to evade a battle. The duke, 
le however, ſoon perceived that he had placed too 


„ much confidence in the promiſes of the London- 


uy ers; for, inſtead of receiving him with open 
Ppoe E ams, they ſhut their gates againſt his army, and 
by would not even permit himſelf to enter the 
| dy. F_. 
1 15 ſoon as Henry received advice of the duke 
"0 WW of York having changed his route, and marched 
ee London, he immediately returned with the ut- 
ons doc expedition towards the capital. On his ar- 
val the duke of Vork croſſed the Thames at 
16 K. kington, where being joined by Thomas Court- 
mw earl of Devon, and the lord Cobham, he 
1 * marched at the head of his forces into Kent, and 
abu amped on a ſpacious and convenient ſpot of 
min. ground near Dartford, | 
it tene Loung Henry followed the duke with all ex- 
ly, au pechtion, and marching his forces over London 
cord. bridge, encamped on Blackheath. The duke of 
1d hm, Somerſet, who attended the king on this occaſion 
able a (and ſeems to have been an able politician) ad- 
and n- riſed Henry to cruſh the rebellion in its bud, 
ſe, und not wait till it had gathered ſtrength, and be- 
hat, il czme formidable. But Henry did not think pro- 
1 be u. er to follow the advice of Somerſet: he totally 
e a eglected his prudent counſel, and liſtening to 
t necel- eme timorous, perhaps treacherous, noblemen, 
| determined to have recourſe to negotiation. | 
ble con In conſequence of this reſolution certain pre- 
ive the gates and noblemen were ſent to know the reaſons 
p ans" the duke's appearing in arms, and upon what 
the o. ems he was willing to lay them down, and uſe 
duxe A endeavours for reſtoring tranquillity to the na- 
in teen. The duke, with the greateſt appearance of 
duke o elbect and moderation, told the meſſengers, that 
liadem. te proſperity of his country was his ſole inten- 
ontinuedfden, that he deſired nothing more than to reform 
vided ue government, by bringing to juſtice the duke 
ie house et Somerſet and others of the council, who had 
e reason ampled on the laws of the kingdom, and op- 
and bei elled the people; adding, that he was willing 
propor- Uſband his forces, and to throw himſelf at 
ry's feet, if the perſons he had mentioned were 
ed like ken into cuſtody, and brought to ' anſwer the 
es of 0088825 he was ready to exhibit againſt them in 
reſt, & rlament.. V 
e, . Henry made no heſitation at complying with the 
duke 0 wh requeſt, Somerſet was put under an arreſt, 
ad Jo d the duke of York, by this condeſcenſion, de- 
of 210 2 of all excuſes for keeping up a body of 
ere c ces. He ſaw his error, but determined to keep 
rds, . word. Accordingly he diſmiſſed his army, 
ir folc . Paired to court without arms, and without 
ation: © Paport, : | 
en he = oon as the duke came into the preſence of 
à corivp F 3 council, he openly avowed the cauſe 


ing up arms, and inſiſted that the duke 


* 
e delle 8 let ſhould be immediately brought to 
en % ſte Wien, to his great aſtoniſhment, that mi- 
be be cum ame from a private cloſet in the preſence- 
and m. bl rs, bitterly reviled him for his treaſon- || 
„ torr; tees. A virulent contention enſued, and 
ö No. of the moſt indecent invectives were 


0 22. 


fore the two armies met, York, being informed 


— 


„„ 


— 
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poured out, without the leaſt regard to the pre- 
ſence of the ſovereign. Somerſet inſiſted on put- 
ting the duke of York to death on the ſpot: but 
the more diſpaſſionate members of the council, 
tearful of carrying matters to ſuch extremes, would 
not permit the leaſt violence to be offered to his 
perſon. 
ter making a formal ſubmiſſion to Henry, and, 
upon oath, acknowledging him the legal ſovereign 
of the kingdom. 

A. D. 1453. In the ſpring of this year the 
earl of Shrewſbury was diſpatched to the continent 
with an army of eight thouſand men, in order to 
aſſiſt the Gaſcons in throwing off the French yoke. 
He made himſelf maſter of Bourdeaux, and ſe- 
veral other places; but being at length attacked 
by a ſuperior force, himſelf, together with his gal- 
lant fon the lord I'ſle, fell among the ſlain. Thus 


was the plan of reducing that province to the Eng- 


liſh government rendered abortive: and thus fell 
the valiant Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury, one of 
the beſt of men, and moſt illuſtrious heroes of the 
age, 1n which he lived. 

On the 23d of October the queen was delivered 
of a ſon, named Edward, who was immediately 
created prince of Wales, and earl of Cheſter. 


This circumſtance gave great ſatisfaction to Henry; 
but at the ſame time it re-kindled the flame of 


civil diſcord among the people, and greatly in- 
creaſed the activity and zeal of the partizans of 
the houſe of Vork. | 

A. D. 1454. Henry from the natural weak- 
neſs of his capacity, was totally incapable of ma- 
naging the affairs of government; and, to add 
to this imperfection, he was at this time ſeized with 
an illneſs which deprived him of the power even 
of maintaining the appearance of royalty. On this 
account the meeting of the parliament had been 
ſeveral times poſtponed; and the friends of the 
duke of York, thinking it a convenient opportu- 
nity, determined to uſe their utmoſt efforts for re- 
placing that nobleman in his ſeat at the council- 
board, from which he had been ſome time excluded. 
They accordingly inſinuated to the queen and So- 
merſet, that, from the then diſpoſition of the peo- 
ple, it could not be doubted, but whenever the 
parliament ſhould meet; the firſt thing they did 
would be to appoint a new miniſtry. That ſuch 
an incident muſt, of courſe, be productive of 
diſagreeable conſequences, and that the only ſure 
method of preventing it would be to admit the 
duke of York, the earls of Warwick and Saliſ- 
bury, with ſome other popular noblemen, into the 
council, This advice appearing plauſible to the 
queen and her favourite (who dreaded the effects 
of a parliamentary cenſure) they readily embraced 
their propoſal, and thoſe noblemen accordingly 
took the ſeats at the council-board. | 

The re-admiſſion of the duke of York into the 
council greatly animated his party, who continued 
daily to increaſe, and the queen ſoon found her- 
ſelf unable to oppoſe the power of his influence. 
The whole management of public affairs was 
changed : proſecutions were renewed againſt So- 
merſet; and the duke of York, even in the queen's 
preſence, cauſed him to be ſeized, and ſent pri- 
ſoner to the Tower. | 

Henry, ſtill continuing in a ſtate which ren- 
dered him incapable of directing the affairs of 


government, the council thought it adviſeable to 


appoint the duke of York lieutenant of the king- 
dom, and to inveſt him with power to hold the 
next ſeſſion of parliament in the king's name. 


- O00 This 


The duke was accordingly diſmiſſed, af- 
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. ſequence of this he ſoon found himſelf at the head 


ed from London, at the head of an army to give 


this the malcontents continued their march, and 


{Ol 


This was accordingly done; and, to add to his 
power, the parliament ſoon after changed his title 
of lieutenant to that of protector of England. 


A. D. 1455. But the duke of York did not | 


long enjoy that elevated ſtation to which he had 
been raiſed by the parliament. The king reco- 
vered from his indiſpoſition, the duke's commiſ- 


fon was ſuperceded, and himſelf, with the earls of | 


Warwick and Saliſbury, diſmiſſed from the coun- 
cil. The duke of Somerſet was releaſed from his 
confinement, reſtored to his former power in the 
adminiſtration, and, in conjunction with the queen, 
directed all the affairs of government. 1 
Ixritated at theſe proceedings, the duke of 
York immediatley left London, and retired into 
Wales, in order to procure thoſe rights by force 
of arms, which he found could not be obtained by 
more lenient meaſures. The popular clamour 
againſt Somerſet had ſpread itſelf through all 
parts of the kingdom, ſo that the people flocked 
in great numbers to the duke's ſtandard. In con- 


of a very conſiderable body of forces, with which 
he advanced towards the king, who had march- 


him battle. 

The duke of York was aſſiſted on this occa- 
ſion by the earls of Saliſbury and Warwick, who 
ſent a letter from Royſton to the king, profeſ- 
ing their attachment to his perſon and govern- 
ment, and deſiring admittance to his preſence, that 
they might clear themſelves from the aſperſions of 
their enemies, and make him ſenſible of the miſ- 
conduct of his miniſters, who, they inſiſted, ſhould 
be brought to a legal trial, and puniſhed or ac- 
quitted according to their deſerts. | 

But this letter was treated with the utmoſt con- 
tempt, and the parties who ſent it threatened with 
the penalties of high-treaſon, In conſequence of 


the two armies met in the neighbourhood of St. 
Alban's, where a deſperate battle enſued, which 
terminated in favour of the Yorkiſts. The duke 
of Somerſet, the earls of Northumberland and 
Stafford, the lord Clifford, with ſevera] other 
diſtinguiſhed perſonages, and above eight hundred 
common ſoldiers, were killed on the ſpot. The 
king himſelf fell into the hands of the duke of 
York, who, inſtead of looking upon him in the 
light of a priſoner, treated him with every mark 
of reſpe& due to royalty. Both the duke and his 
aſſociates fell on their knees before him and de- 
clared that, as the enemy of the publick was no 
more, they were entirely de. oted to the {ſervice 
of their ſovereign. | 

In conſequence of this judicious and ſubmiſſive 
conduct in the duke and his aſſociates, the par- 
lament, which met ſoon after the battle of St. 
Alban's, granted to the Yorkiſts a general indem- 
nity, and reſtored the protectorſnip to the duke; 
but at the ſame time renewed their oaths of fealty 
to the king, whoſe diſorder having greatly in- 
creaſed, prevented his directing the affairs of go- 
vernment. 

This diſtinguiſned elevation of the duke of 
Vork highly incenſed the queen, who, with her 
aſſociates, determined to exert their utmoſt endea- 
vours to remove him from the ſeat of power. 
But their deſigns were greatly checked by the pru- 
dent conduct of the duke, whoſe great care was, to 


HISTONE 7 £ 
| by paſſion or intereſt, | he paid the utm 


* 


den revolution, but making a virtue of neceſſ 


conduct himſelf in ſuch a manner as to obtain the 
general affections of the people. Deſirous of con- 
vincing them that his conduct was not influenced 


. rr ̃ an. 
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tion to the affairs of the royal family; ro. 
the houſhold of the prince of Wales, and fend 
on him a decent maintenance, and, at the 
time left the king and queen at liberty tg 20 
they thought proper; being perſuaded it ma 
in their power to diveſt him of the dignity of Ih 
tector, becauſe his patent could not be rey 
without the conſent of parliament. 

A. D. 1456. But Margaret was of too ai 
and enterprizing a ſpirit to ſuffer any obſtack; 
divert her from her intended purpoſes. The kj 
had again recovered ſrom his indiſpoſition, and th 
duke of York being abſent, his enemies, i 
the queen at their head, determined to take ths 
opportunity of removing him from the ext d 
power. The parliament met on the 12th of Fx. 
bruary, when Henry (at the inſtigation of the 
queen and her aſſociates) went to the houſe, af 
declared his reſolution of putting an end to the 
power veſted in the duke of York, and takin 
the - adminiſtration of affairs into his own hank 
As the duke's party were not apprized of this mex 
ſure they were not prepared to oppoſe it, ſo tha 
the duke was removed from his office, and the kin 
reſtored to his ſovereign authority. The duk 
was not a little ſurprized when he heard of this fu 


quietly ſubmitted to the decree of parliament, 

A. D. 1457. Elated at having thus far d 
tained her ends, though far from being fatisfed q 
the great popularity of the duke and his affociat 
Margaret now reſolved to ſecure her future repo 
by arreſting the perſons of York, Saliſbury a 
Warwick. With this view the court was remote 
to Coventry, where the queen thought ſhe cou 
execute her purpoſe with greater probability of lu 
ceſs than in London; and theſe three noblemt 
were required by letters under the privy fel, | 
attend the king at that place about ſome affair 
importance. The duke of York made no helitat 
at complying with this order, and according 
ſet out with his aſſociates for the place appointed 
but being apprized on the road of the queen's 
tentions, they immediately parted. The duke ( 
York retired to his caſtle of Wigmore in Het 
fordſhire ; the earl of Saliſbury to his ft 
Yorkſhire; and the earl of Warwick embant 
for Calais, having been ſome time appointed | 
the government of that place. | 

The treacherous deſigns of the queen produc 
general commotions throughout the kingool 
The animoſity that took place between the füt 
zans of the houſes of York and Lancaſter arofe | 
the utmoſt height, and a bloody civil war ſeems 
hkely to be the inevitable conſequence. Ia 0 
critical juncture the archbiſhop of Fry 
with ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, . * 
their good offices to bring about a 7cconciie 
and it was at length propoſed, that the pft 
leaders of both parties ſhould meet in London) ; 
a day appointed for that purpoſe, to ad 
differences, [ral 
A. D. 1458. This meeting was held * 0 
middle of January, and after ſome contro : 
tween the contending parties, an appar. 
ciliation was effected. The terms of 
were notified to the public by a folem® P ! 
to St. Paul's cathedral, in which the duke ; {0 
conducted queen Margaret, and 4 chic 7 hed 
party walked hand in hand with a chief a 
poſite, the whole exhibiting every app" | 
the moſt cordial friendſhip. 


| 
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at this was nothing more than ſhow : the ſame 


1 the -onfederate lords, inſtead of taking their 
s at the council. board, retired from court, and 


ty up their reſidence in thoſe parts, where they 
1 ike their reſpective intereſts were the moſt con- | 
f able. | I Oe . 
" 1 aum the conduct of both parties, it was evi- 


a that they only waited for an opportunity of 
kindling the flames of diſſention. Nor was it 


„ before an incident happened which fully 
red the truth of this conjecture. The earl of 


4 8 wick coming to London aſſiſted occaſionally, 
„ wing his ftay, at the council, and one of the 
ke ess ſervants happening to inſult a domeſtic be- 
feat of ving tO the earl's train, a fray enſued, in which 
of ere of Warwick's followers were killed on the 


J. Suſpecting this was a ſcheme formed by the 
urt againſt his perſon, and being at the ſame 
e informed that Henry had granted a warrant to 
Immit him to the Tower, the earl left London, and 
barked with all expedition for his government of 
lais. 


— — 


ſo u A. D. 1459. The Yorkiſts were highly enraged 
the ku 0 direct a violation of the late agreement, and the 
he du bcaſtrians were equally vexed at the miſcarriage 
this we their ſcheme; the conſequence of which was, that 


neceſal ch parties made preparations for deciding the 


nteſt by the ſword. Armies were raiſed in different 


"fi s of the kingdom; and it was expected that 
listed en the reſpective forces of each party were joined, 
Mocie diſpute would be determined by a general 
_—_— ttle. | 

— he earl of Saliſbury, having raiſed a number of 
remom Pops, marched to join the duke of Vork; but 
he cou met on Bloreheath, on the borders of Staf- 


hire, by lord Audley, at the head of a much 
rior body of forces. The river Stow, a ſmall 
am, but of conſiderable depth, ran between 
two armies, and its banks were lined with 


ty of fu 
noblemt 
 feal, 0 
affairs 0 


heli Audley's troops. Saliſbury well knew his 
cordiung es were not able to engage thoſe of the enemy 
ppointel the open field, and therefore had recourſe to 
ueen's gem. He ordered a detachment of his beſt 
duke bers to advance briſkly to the banks of the river, 
in He pour a ſhower of arrows upon the royaliſts ; 


s feat! 
embark 


pointed | 


ces retired with the appearance of precipitate 
nluſion, This produced the deſired effect. The 
jaliſts were deceived ; and thinking the Yorkiſts 


* 


produasſins before them, began to paſs the ſtream with 
king Precipitation ; but when part of the royal army 
the p Palled the brook, Saliſbury ſuddenly turned 
x aroſe ” and partly by ſurpriſe, and partly by the 
ar feng on of the enemy's forces, totally routed them, 
In e ford Audley, with ſeveral of his principal offi- 
Wi ane among the ſlain. The reſt of the army 
: info ing ſeized with a panic, fled in the utmoſt diſorder, 
once at the earl of Saliſbury obrained a complete 
e piinch ory, | | 


av | : : : 
ondol \ "8 now nothing to interrupt him the earl 


adjult le Tru with his forces to Ludlow, where he found 

| a fn of York at the head of a numerous army. 

| ab00 | ofor V days after they received a very powerful 

cover — by the arrival of a choice body of 
F 


er fe? From the earl of Warwick had brought 
= * continent, under the command of Sir 


w | ollop and John Blunt, two officers of 
(> 7 dee v Lare ; 
A. | | e 7 | : 
# el 5 . York being thus formidably ſitu- 


V woneg by concealed his deſign, but pub- 


me us pretenſions to the throne. This 
C Kino? 
King's aqherents, wha exerted them- 


* 


—— a 


ich being effected, he ſounded a retreat, and his | 
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| ſelves with ſuch vigour in his intereſt, that in a very 
mi ſtill prevailed in the minds of both parties, | 


ſhort time the royal army far exceeded in number 


immediately to march to Ludlow, where the male- 
contents were encamped. 

The royal army accordingly marched with all 
expedition, and on their arrival within ſight of the 
Yorkiſts drew themſelves up in order of battle. But 
when they came near to each other, and a general 
action was momentarily expected, Sir Audrew 


| Frollop deferted with the whole detachment under 


his command ; and his example was followed by 
ſuch a number, that the Yo: kiſts, ſearſul of the 
conſequences, diſperſed, thinking it the only expe- 
dient whereby they could procure their ſafety. The 
duke of Yo:k repaired to Ireland; and the earls of 
Marche, Sauſbury, and Warwick, fled to the con- 
tinent. | 

A. D. 1460. But this diſappointment was far 
from diſpiriting the leaders of the Yorkifis, who 
determined to take the fiiſt opportunity they could 
of endeavouring to retrieve their fortunes. The earl 


diers and ſeamen, and ſuch numbers of the former 
daily flocked to his ſtandard, that he ſoon found 
himſelf at the head of a very conſiderable army. 
Thus powerfully ſupported, he determined to make 
one effort more in favour of the houſe of York 
and accordingly, having fitted out a i!c.., and made 
ſome captures at ſea, he landed in Kent at the ncad of 
his forces, accompanied by his father the earl of 


| Saliſbury, together with the eari of Mar cue, eideſt 


ſon to the duke of York. 
The earl of Warwick, on his arrival at Sand- 


the lord Cobham, and others of the nobility, and 
directing his route towards London entered the city 
amidſt the univerſal acclamations of the people. 
Having increaſed his army with a ſtrong body of 
Londoners, he determined to march againſt the 


from Coventry to attack him, Ihe two parties met 
in the neighbourhood of Northampton; and a 
furious battle erfſued. For ſome time the palm of 
victory remained doubtful ; but at length the lord 
Grey of Ruthin (who commanded the van-guard 


of the royal forces) deſerting to the enemy in the 


heat of the battle, the reſt of the army were ſo 
diſpirited that they immediately fled, and War- 


Buckingham, the earl of Shrewſbury, the lords 
Egremont and Beaumont, Sir William Lucy and 
ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, fell among 
the ſlain. The puſillanimous Henry (who had re- 
mained in his tent during the whole time of the 
action) was taken priſoner, but treated by the vic- 
tors with every mark of tenderneſs and reſpect due 
to royalty, 

In conſequence of this defeat the king no ſooner 
arrived in London, than the parliament were im- 
mediately aſſembled, in order to take into conſide- 


alarming a criſis. On the third day after the 
opening of the ſeſſion, the duke of York arrived 


Houle of Lords, and advanced towards the throne ; 
but was ſtopped by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who aſked him if he had yet paid his reſpects to the 
king. The duke replied, he knew of no per- 
ſon to whom he owed that title.” He then com- 
plained of the various calamities his family had 


rated the cruelties by which the houſe of Fane 
55 1a 


that of the Yorkiſts; and a reſolution was formed 


of Warwick was greatly beloved both by the ſol- 


wich, was joined by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


royaliſts, who were haſtening with all expedition, 


wick obtained a complete victory. The duke of 


ration the neceſſary meaſures to be purſued at ſo 


from Ireland. He immediately repaiied to the 


ſuffered ſince the depoſition of Richard II. enume- 


240 1460. 
had paved their way to the ſeat of power; and ex- 
horted them to do juſtice to the lineal ſucceſſor to 
the throne. „ 
Struck with theſe obſervations, and the manner 
in which they were made, the aſſembly examined, 
with the utmoſt calmneſs and tranquillity, the 
duke's pretenſions. At laſt they pronounced a 
deciſion, calculated, as far as poſſible, to pleaſe 
both parties. They declared that the duke's title 
was undeniable; but as Henry had now enjoyed the 
crown ſo many years without any oppoſition being 
made to his title, they determined he ſhould con- 
tinue to poſſeſs both the title and dignity during his 
life; but that the adminiſtration of the government 
ſnould, in the mean time, remain with Richard 
duke of York, who ſhould be acknowledged the 
true and lawful heir of the monarchy, and ſucceed 
to the crown immediately on the deceaſe of Henry : 
that every one ſhould ſwear to maintain his ſucceſ- 
ſion ; that it ſhould be high-treaſon to attempt his 
life; and that all former acts for ſettling the ſucceſ- 
ſion of the crown, during the two laſt reigns, ſhould 
be null and void. Theſe terms were agreed to by 
the whole aſſembly, and the accommodation cele- 
brated by a ſolemn proceſſion to St. Paul's cathedral, 
in which the king and both houſes of parliament 
aſſiſted. 
Henry was not in the leaſt concerned at the 
oreat change made in his affairs by the parha- 
ment. It was immaterial to him who directed the 
helm, ſo that he covld but be indulged in that ſtate 
of ſupineneſs to which he was naturally addicted. 
But this was not the caſe with the ambitious and 
aſpiring Margaret. After the battle of Northamp- 
ton ſhe had taken refuge in Scotland, accompa- 
nied by the dukes of Somerſet and Exeter; and ſhe 
was now exerting all her talents to bring the inhabi- 
tants of the northern countries over to her intereſt, 
being ſtill determined, if poſſible, to overthrow all 
the ſchemes and ſucceſſes of Richard. | 
The duke of York was no ſtranger to the pro- 
ceedings of Margaret, and, fearful of the conſe- 
' quences, determined, with all expedition, to take 
ſuch meaſures as might render her deſigns abortive. 
To effect this, he ſent a ſummons to the queen, 
requeſting her to repair immediately to London, 
the deſign of which was to procure a pretence for 
baniſhing her the kingdom. But, inſtead of any 
attention being paid to this ſummons, intelligence 
was ſoon received that Margaret was advancing to- 
wards the capital at the head of twenty thouſand 
men. | 
In conſequence of this intelligence, Richard, 
whoſe forces conſiſted only of about five thouſand, 
immediately marched at their head to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of the queen; while his ſon, the earl of 
Marche, repaired to the borders of Wales, the only 
parts of the kingdom where he could hope for 
aſſiſtance. This part of Richard's plan was known 
to the queen, who, in conſequence thereof, deter- 
mined to attack him before he could obtain any 
reinforcements from his ſon. She therefore haſ- 
tened her march; and the duke of Vork, conſcious 
of being unable to meet in the open field an arm 
ſo ſuperior in numbers, threw himſelf into Sandal- 
Caſtle, in the neighbourhood of Wakefield in 
Yorkſhire, | 3 
As ſoon as Margaret was informed of his ſitua- 
tion, ſhe immediately advanced with her forces to 
the gates of the fortreſs, and uſed every method in 
her power to provoke the duke to battle; but all 
her endeavours proving ineffectual, ſhe had re- 
courſe to ſtratagem. Towards the evening ſhe 
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marched at the head of her forces in te C 
London, leaving only a ſmall detachment 108 q 
neighbourhood of the caſtle ; but, during the; at 
ſhe ſeparated the main body of her forces oo T 
diviſions, and placed them in ambuſh on the mh f g 
Wakefield-green. | ard 
This ſcheme produced the intended effet, ; MP" 
early in the morning after the queen's dew ick, 
the duke of Vork drew out his w. in ** 1 
give battle to the detachment ſhe had lef ben 
But juſt as he was going to commence the a eſe 
the two bodies ſuddenly ruſhed out from their . 
buſcades, and attacked him with the utmoſt wi why 
lence both in flank and rear. The duke now Wn 
ceived his error, but it was too late to retrieve ir. wv 2 
he reſolved to ſell his life as dear as poſſible, ad 
therefore fell on the enemy with a fury rather ah 
dering on deſpair than ariſing from courage, nh 
The conteſt did not laſt more than half an h 
but that ſhort interval of time was crowded wi 115 
deſtruction. Near three thouſand of the du 
forces were cut to pieces, and himſelf fell amy oy 
the ſlain. His fon Edmund Plantagenet, eal . ; 
Rutland, was, after the battle, inhumanly maſſicr * 
in cool blood, at the inſtigation of the implacalih, 05 
lord Clifford. The earl of Saliſbury vas uid... . 
priſoner, and beheaded at Pomfret, as were alſo of. los 
veral other perſons of diſtinction. The body be 
the duke of York being found among the ſli ty, 
his head was cut off by lord Clifford and ſen 0 
Margaret, who ordered it to be fixed on the ed 
of York, encircled with a paper crown, in de o 
ſion of the pretenſions he had made to the thro... 
Thus fell, in the fiftieth year of his age, Ric. | 
Plantagenet, duke of York, a prince end ban's 
with many great and amiable qualities, and ri, 
loſt his life by adhering to principles, which nu que 
recommend him to pity, than expoſe him to fs of 
tempt. , ply 
A. D. 1461, After the battle of Wakefcecd, 
queen Margaret, elated at her great ſucceſ vfſtcred 
the Yorkiſts, determined to purſue her conqi be 
with the utmoſt vigour, and, if poſſible, tui pped 
reduce them. But the meaſures ſhe took to ef ed, 
this were 1ll-concerted; for inſtead of keeping an 2 
whole force together, ſhe ſeparated her army Hr pr 
two diviſions, One of theſe ſhe ſent under Ia th 
command of Jaſper Tudor, earl of Pemba mar 
againſt young Edward (now duke of York) "al Chi 
had been ſome time raifing forces on the bonne 
in order to aſſiſt his father; while herſelf machs. 
with the other diviſion towards the capital, wf dt. 
the earl of Warwick had been left to command ett 
Vorkiſts. 1 
In the mean time young Edward had bern Ke 
ſucceſsful in his levies, that he found himſelf » A 
the head of an army of twenty thouſand men, a! ber 
| head of whom he ſet out on his march towards L Ti 
don, in order to join the earl of Warwick, GOL wi 
if poſſible, ſeverely to retaliate on Margatt * kh 
death of his father, and the cruelties ſhe had ® ar; 
ciſed on his principal adherents. , _ a 
When Edward had advanced with his * 2 
far as a place called Mortimer's Crols in 405 * 
ſhire, he there met with the royal forces _ . . 
been ſent by the queen to oppoſe him u ny ' 
command of the earl of Pembroke, and * 0% be 
rate battle enſued; but as Edward's no oy 
greatly ſuperior in point of numbers, he 0 of 
an eaſy victory over the enemy, who were 1 15 
routed, with the loſs of four thouſand ww 5 
earl of Pembroke eſcaped by flight; b -. 8... 


ther, Sir Edward Tudor, was taken 
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|: wich ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction put to 

5e of this defeat was far from diſpirit- 

who ſtill continued her march to- 
She imagined, that as ſoon as her 

F © ſhould appear, the citizens would expel War- 

LY and receive her with demonſtrations of joy. 


ut in - 
N ing - 2 M 2 

ſed, and committed moſt ſhocking diſorders, the 
alled;, 


zens were | ed . 
| an ſtandard, and reſolved to aſſiſt him in 


ng ſuch lawleſs ravagers. i | 
ny bets the earl of Warwick no ſooner 
ud of the queen's approach towards London, 
in he immediately marched with his forces to 


enry, The two. armies met and engaged on 
.rnard's-Heath, near St. Alban's, and notwith- 
ding the queen's forces were greatly ſuperior 
numbers to thoſe of Warwick, yet the cou- 
ge and conduct of the earl rendered the for- 
e of the day for a long time doubtful; but 
length the lord Lovelace, who commanded 
e of his wings, having treacherouſly withdrawn 
m the combat, the Yorkiſts were defeated with 
loſs of two thouſand men, and the perſon 
the king himſelf fell into the hands of his own 
ty, Lord Bonneville, and Sir Thomas Kyriel, 
whoſe care the king had been entruſted, con- 


ng on the royal promiſe of protection. But the 
een, regardleſs of her huſband's honour, ordered 


Iban's, 

This, with ſeveral other acts of barbarity, which 
queen had committed, ſo incenſed the citi- 
s of London, that they abſolutely refuſed to 
ply her troops with proviſions. The mayor, 
ſeed, in compliance with her perſonal requeſt, 


ccels Pered ſeveral waggons, laden with proviſions, 


r conqi de conveyed to her camp; but they were 
le, tahpped at Newgate by the populace, who de- 
0K to eed, that the city ſhould not furniſh proviſions 
ceeping n army, who came not to defend, but invade 


r properties. N 
in the mean time the duke of York continued 


Chipping-Norton was Joined by the earl of 
wick at the head of the remainder of his 
fs, In conſequence of this, and the hatred 
ich Margaret knew the citizens bore her, ſhe 
Veit it imprudent to remain any longer in the 
phbourhood of London. Accordingly, having 
e up her camp, ſhe retired into the north, 
ans to increaſe her army to ſo formidable a 
er as would enſure ſucceſs againſt all oppo- 


UN 


wick, arrived in London, in the month of 


ar and was received by the people with the 
emonſtrations of joy. Prodigious num- 
*ked to the duke's ſtandard from all parts, 


qr the aged ſeemed to revive at the ſucceſs 
Hg to the third Edward's crown; and the 
Go proud to ſeve under a prince, who had 
wel wully diſtinguiſhed himſelf for his military 
* natural to youth, Edward reſolved to 

© title and dignity of king; to inſiſt 


On . 
N his claim and, from that moment to 


cet her, having in his poſſeſſion the perſon” of | 


ved with him after the defeat of the army, re- 


L 


| 


m both to be beheaded the nexk day at St. 


march towards the capital, and. on his arrival | 


de duke of York, accompanied by the earl of 


more eſpecially from Kent and Eſſex. The 


of the public favours, and elated with | 


ol 
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tion and tyranny of the family of Lancaſter. 
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treat the oppoſite party as traitors and rebels to his 
authority, But he well knew before this could 
be done with any propriety, it was neceſſary ta 
procure a national acknowledgement of his title 
to the crown, or, at leaſt, ſomething that had 
the appearance of it. The calling a parliament 


would have occaſioned too much delay; and there 


fore he ventured to proceed in a leſs regular man- 
ner, and to put it out of the power of his ene- 
mies to throw any obſtacles in his way to the 
throne. 

The army was ordered to aſſemble in the fields 
near Clerkenwell, in conſequence of which a pro- 
digious number of people flocked to the place, 
in order to gratify their curioſity. The earl of 


Warwick, placing himſelf in the center of the 


multitude in an elevated ſituation made a long 
harangue, in which he diſplayed Edward's right 
to the throne, and inveighed againſt the uſurpa- 
After 
this the people were aſked whether they were ſtill 
deſirous that Henry of Lancaſter ſhould continue 
to hold the ſceptre of England? The whole mul- 
titude exclaimed againſt the propoſal, It was 
then demanded, whether they would accept of 


Edward duke of York for their king? when the 
| anſwer returned was a loud and general acclama- 


tion of applauſe. 

The unanimous conſent of the people being thus 
obtained, a great council was called at Barnard's- 
Caſtle, where the popular election was confirmed; 
and the next day (March 5, 1461) the duke was 


| proclaimed king, in the ſtreets of London and 


Weſtminſter, by the title of Edward IV. 


Thus ended the reign of Henry VI. a prince . 


who poſſeſſed many virtues as a man, but without 
one ſingle qualification to diſtinguiſh him as a 
monarch. Though he had held the crown even 
from his cradle, yet he never interfered with the 
adminiſtration of public affairs. Having weak 


and narrow intellects, he had not ſagacity to 
diſcern the courſe he ought to have purſued ; and 


being of an irreſolute temper was eaſily drawn 
into the meaſures of an ambitious and cruel 
queen, and a ſelfiſh and wicked miniſtry. But not- 
withſtanding theſe imperfections, he poſſeſſed many 
amiable qualities. He was a total ſtranger to 
cruelty and revenge; on the contrary, he could 
not, without reluctance, conſent to the puniſhment 
of thoſe malefactors who were ſacrificed to the 
public ſafety; and frequently ſuſtained perſonal 
indignities of the groſſeſt nature, without diſcover- 
ing the leaſt mark of reſentment. He was chaſte, 


pious, compaſſionate and charitable; and ſo in- 


offenſive, that the biſhop, who was his confeſſor for 
ten years, declared, that in all that time he had 
never committed any ſin that required penance or 
rebuke. In a word, he would have adorned a 
cloiſter, though he diſgraced a crown; and was 
rather reſpectable for not being addicted to vices, 
than for the virtues he poſſeſſed. 5 


Remarkable Occurrences during the reign of 
Henry VI. 
A. D. 


1428 On the zoth of September a dreadful earthquake hap- 


pened in London between two and three o'clock in the 

morning, which was attended with dreadful claps of 

thunder, and the moſt awful flaſhes of lightning. 
1436 This year a violent froſt began on the 24th of November, 
| which continued till the 10th of February following. 


This froſt was ſo ſevere that the Thames was frozen 


over as far down as Graveſend 5 by which means all 

goods brought thither in ſhips were conveyed to Lon- 
don by carriage, | 

"SPP 1439. 
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242 1461. 
1439 On the 25th of November there happened a moſt vio- | 
| lent hurricane of wind, which blew off the leads of 
the Grey Friars church, and threw down almoſt all 
the houſes in the ſtreet called the Old Exchange. 
1440 This year there was ſo great a dearth, that in ſome parts 
of the kingdom the diſtreſſes of the people were fo 
great, that they made bread of fern-roots and ivy- 
berries, 15 
1446 This year Sir Simon Eyre, lord mayor of London, built 
Leadenhall, and allotted it as a common granary for 
the city. a 
1453 Sir John Norman, who was this year choſen lord mayor 
of London, went by water to Weſtminſter to take his 
oath before the barons of the Exchequer. He was 
the firſt mayor that ever went in that manner, all his 
predeceſſors having rode on horſeback, | 
In the courſe of this reign queen Margaret began 
Queen's College, Cambridge, which was afterwards 
 fmiſhed by Edward IV. | „ 


— 


There were ſeveral eminent men who particu- 
larly diſtinguiſned themſelves for their literary 
abilities during the reign of Henry VI. che moſt 
remarkable of whom were the following: 
Richard Snettiſham, a theologiſt, who acquired 
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| ſuch reputation at Oxford, that, thou 


| cellor of that - univerſity. H 


| ſame time a moſt conſummate ſtateſman, 


1 


| compoſed by an Engliſhman, is, his Provinci 


1461. kon! 


h not man 
Was elefted & 


cell e Was indeſztia, 
in his endeavours to expound the Holy Se 
15 


in the public ſchools, and reckoned one of 

veſt diſputants of the age in which he lived he 
William Lyndwood was one of the 

canoniſts this nation ever produced, and 


than twenty-five years of age, 


oreateſ 
at the 


was keeper of the privy ſeal to Henry V. and Ms 
ployed by him- in many important Negociation 
particularly to the courts of Portugal and Spin 
He was ſent by Henry VI. to the council of 34g 
and in the year 1434 was made biſhop of N 
David's. He died in 1446, univerſally lament 
both as a man, a ſtateſman, and a divine, My 
great work, and, indeed, the only one of the king 


eu Conſtitutiones Angliæ; in which the Provinci 
decrees of forty archbiſhops are digeſted into d 
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der with large and learned commentaries, 
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Edward IV. begins his reign with an all of cruelty. Marches at the head of a conſiderable army apain 
queen Margaret. Battle of Towton. Edward is crowned at Weſtminſter, and the parliament reapni 
Queen Margaret obtains alliſtance from France. Baitle of Hexham, J 
late king Henry VI. taken priſoner, and conimitted to the Tawer, 
Elizabeth Gray, wwhom he privately marries, and. fe is ſoon after crowned at Weſtminſter. An inſt 
redlion in the north. The duke of Clarence and earl of Warwick engage in open, rebellion. They go 
to the continent, and engage in a treaty with Queen Margaret. The earl of Warwick return, « 
marches at the head of a conſiderable army againſt Edward, whom he meets in the neighbourhood 1 
Nottingham. The earl's brother ſuddenly atiaces the royal forces in the night, and the king re 
to Lynn in Norfolk, from whence be makes bis eſcape 10 Holland. Henry 
The auke of Clarence and earl of Warwick dired the affairs of gem 
ment, Edward receives afſiflance from the duke of Burgundy, and returns to England with a but 
' two thouſand men. Marches to London, which he enters in triumph, and Henry is again gel brunn 
and committed priſoner to the Tower. Battle of Barnet, with the conſequences thereof. Queen Margat 
lands at Weymouth with a couſiderable body of French troops. 
| defeated, taken priſoner, and ſent lo the Tower; and ber ſou prince Edward afſaſſmated. Death | 
Henry VI, Edward is again replaced on the throne, and his title again recognized by the pariantn 
He forms à treaty of alliance with the duke of Burgundy againſt the French monarch, and goes ® 
10 the continent at the head of a powerful army. Concludes a treaty of peace with Lewis, and re 
to England. The duke of Clarence arrefled and committed to the Tower. Is tried by the pariantn 
is, by his own choice, drowned in a butt of malmſey. Death and charaii 


his title do the throne. 


ment, and replaced on the throne. 


and, being condemned to death, 
of Edward IV. 


A. D. A T the time of Edward's acceſſion to 
1461. the throne, the whole kingdom was 
in one general ſtate of commotion. The. people 
were divided into two implacable factions, and dif- 
tinguiſhed by the names of the Red and White 
Roſes, the former being the badge worn by the 


partizans of the Hauſe of Lancaſter, and the lat- 


ter by thoſe of that of York. And hence the 
civil wars that followed were known throughout 
Europe by the name of * The quarrel between 
the two Roſes.” 

Edward was naturally prudent, brave and enter- 
prizing, but theſe qualities were greatly ſullied by 
the ſeverity of his diſpoſition, which aroſe to ſuch 
a height as to render him almoſt a ſtranger to the 
tender feelings of compaſſion. He had obtained 
the crown by violence, and he was too much 
diſpoſed to preſerve his authority by acts of cruelty; 
and of which he gave an inſtance only eight days 
after his elevation to the throne. One Walker, a 


| 


— 


IV. 


Edward falls in love with lf 


VI. is releaſed from confi 


Batile of Tewkeſbury. - Margart | 


the fign of the Crown, having told his ſon, 
a jocular manner, that he would make hm © = 
to the crown,” the expreſſion was conlicern' 
a ſarcaſm on Edward's title, and the particu 
being related to the king, he ordered him © 
immediately put 'to death; and the . 6 
unfortunate man was accordingly beheade 
Smithfield. | | hod | 
While Edward was purſuing every met 1 
could project for ſecuring himſelf on e ,* | 
queen Margaret was aſſiduouſſy employed ©, 
certing meaſures for hurling him from * 
had retired to the north, where ſhe © onde 
her abilities to recruit her army; and _ 0 
vours were attended with ſuch ſuccels on. jo 
found herſelf at the head of 60,909 ot jl 
troops. Thus ſtrengthened ſhe marc of 0 
| Yorkſhire, with a determined reſolun0 
gaging the uſurper of her huſband's throne ; 
The proceedings of Margaret Were [ ex 


grocer, in the city, whofe ſhop was known by 


| known than Edward, accompanied | : W 
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 - 1 ſet out for London with an army of 
pn in order to check her progreſs. On 


bei arrival at Pontefract they diſpatched a body 
> under the command of lord Fitzwalter 


__ | 1463. 243. 
the earl of Devonſhire, who had lately eſpouſed 
the cauſe of Henry, was beheaded; and the king 
ordered his father's head to be taken down from the 


f troop walls, where it had been placed, and the carl of F 
6 ſccure the paſs at F erry-bridge, on the river ||\Devonſhire's put in its ſtead. | 


Aire, and that nobleman executed his orders with' Having, taken every prudent meaſure for pre- 
Goal celerity and ſucceſs. But he was not able || venting farther inſurrections in the north, Edward 
defend the place againſt lord Clifford (one of || returned to London, and was crowned with great 
to deten g : 2 | f | | 
Maroaret's generals) -who attacked him with ſupe- || magnificenee at Weſtminſter on the 28th of June 
nor numbers, cut the greater part of his men to || following. The parliament met on the 4th of No- 
pieces, and Firzwalter himſelf fell among the || vember, when Edward's title to the crown was 
ia. | 8 [| unanimouſly acknowledged, and they even de- 
But this defeat was far from diſpiriting Edward : || clared that he was properly poſſeſſed of the throne 
he immediately diſpatched lord Fauconbridge, at from the very ang N he aſſumed the government 
the head of a conſiderable detachment, to re- || tendered to him by the an xp gs of the peo- 
cover the paſs in poſſeſſion of lord Clifford. He || ple. They reverſed ſeveral acts madecin the late 
accordingly paſſed the Aire about three miles || reign,. and paſſert an act of forfeiture and attainder 
above Ferry-bridge, and marched with ſuch ſe- againſt Henr queen Margaret, prince-Edward; 
recy and expedition, that Clifford was ſurprized, and all their principal adherents; 3 
his detachment routed, and himſelf ſlain in the || A. D. 2 8 = W 2 
acdion. N 3 committin acts ot the mo orrid cruelty, 10 
In conſequence of this ſucceſs Edward, early || that they did but appear likely to ſecure his ſafety 
h 5 led his troop inſt 1 on the throne? As.a proof of this John de Vere, 
e next morning, led his troops again e | 1e throne. As. , 
nemy; and the two armies met at a place called || earl of Oxford, a nobleman venerable ' for his 
[owton, where. a bloody battle enſued. The years and valuable for his virtues, was arreſted on 
veen's forces were commanded by the duke of || the bare pretence of having engaged in a corre- 
domerſet and the earl of Northumberland; and || ſpondence with the queen, and, without form of 
dward's by the earl of Warwick, lord Faucon- || trial, beheaded on Tower-hill, together with his 
ridge, and himſelf in perſon. While the York-.|| eldeſt ſon Aubrey de Vere, and three baronets; 
ſis were advancing to the charge there happened || all of whoſe eſtates Edward Arbon among 
heavy fall of fnow, which being driven by a || his own partizans. 55 . 
nſk wind in the faces of the L Sk While Edward was purſuing theſe unpopular 
ented them from diſcerning the real diſtance || meaſures in England, queen Margaret repaired to 
tween themſelves and the enemy. Lord Fau- France, in order to obtain aſſiſtance from Lewis 
onbridge, who led the van of Edward's army, || Xl. who had lately ſucceeded his father on che 
aking advantage of this incident, ordered his ar- || throne of that kingdom. She, proved ſucceſsful in 
e e RO ne oe 

| charging a lingle flight oft arrows, P 10nN O alals, b as SP 
. 2 m utmoſt expedition to their former || to re Engliſh throne, that _ Ve her 
It, This ſcheme produced the deſired effect. with 2000 men at arms, and the duke of Britany 
he wo gg finding by the force of the || ſupplied os with 12000 crowns to defray the ex- 
rows that the enemy was very near, emptied || pences of the war. ) 3 

ar quivers by repeated 8 without re Thus ſtrengthened queen Margaret embarked 
wing any material effect, and then advanced || vith her forces for England, landed at Bamburgh 
Ford in hand to decide the conteſt. On their, || in, Yorkſhice, and took poſſeſſion of the caſtle; 


Pproach the Torkiſts, who had kept their arrows, |} but on receiving advice that Edward was advancing, 
her at the head of a numerous army, ſhe 


ured in ſo dreadful a diſcharge that the ad- | again 4 
anced line fell back on the main body; i con- retire with her forces into Scotland; and Edward, 
and 


* 


Jience of which the earl of Northumberland | 


= Red with the utmoſt. reſolution, and 
1 ſoon became very obſtinate, each party 
ming determined either to conquer or periſh. 
10 2 conteſt continued near ten hours 
4 Frys unremitting fury, and without any 
vavie advantage on either ſide; when the 
caſtriang began 
ne wig towards Tadcaſter. The York- 
able re 1 the appearance of victory, re- 
e chen ., ekkorts, and fell with ſuch fury on 
my that they were unable to ſupport the 


Age. p : LT 
f heir ranks, which they had maintain- 


prec 
orders 


cn; amn y by the ſwords of their country- 
id and * whom were the earls of Weſtmore- 
al, ad orthumberland, the lords Dacres and 
Nidire w ir Andrew Trollop. The carl of De- 
dre 5 priſoner; and Henry, his queen 


to give ground, and: retreat, 


a 2 urprizing firmneſs, were ſoon broken, 
ipitate flight enſued. Edward had iſ- 


ks hocki.. wn no quarter, ſo that the Carnage - 
E. T to umanity Abov 6 | f | 
; 8 4 ove 36,000 perions 


tne young prince eſcaped to Scot- 


Alte rk 
* the battle Edward marched to York, where, 


& 


after reducing the caſtle of Bamburgh, 
not finding an enemy to oppoſe him, returned to 

ondon. . | | 
A. D. 1463. Queen Margaret was ſo diligent 
and, ſucceſsful while in Scotland; that ſhe ſoon 
found herſelf at the head of a very numerous army. 
With-theſe ſhe entered Northumberland in the be- 


ginning of April, ſurprized the caſtle of Bamburgh, 


and (being joined by the duke of Sonferſet and 
Sit Ralph Piercy with thejr- follow ers) took ſeve- 
ral placès in that part of the country. 

. The. firſt oppoſition the queen met with was 
from lord Montague, who routed a detachment of 
her forces on Hedgley Moor, where Sir Ralph 
Piercy, their leader, was lain, Elated with this 
ſucceſ Montague determined to give battle to 
Margaret's army, without waiting for {he rein- 
forcements he expected from Edward, who® was, 
| marching with all,expedition, into the north at the 


1 


a camped on a plaig near Hexham. He made a fli-. 
rious attack during the night, and was oppoſed 
with equal reſolution by the queen's troops; but at. 
length, he forced the trenches. of the Lancaſ- 
| . | trians, 


* 


head of a powerful army. Moftague accordingly. 
advanced againſt the queen's forces, who were en- 


Sir John Findern, were taken priſoners. 


244 1464. 
trians, put them to flight with great ſlaughter, and 


obtained a complete victory. The duke of So- 
merſet, the lords Hungerford, Roſs and Moleyns, | 


Sir Thomas Huſſey, Sir Thomas Wentworth, 7 

e 
duke of Somerſet was immediately conducted to 
Hexham, and beheaded; and the reſt ſuffered the 
like fate a few days after at Newcaltle. 

The defeat at Hexham gave a terrible blow to 
the affairs of the Lancaſter family, whoſe fate after 
that misfortune, was attended with very fingular 
circumſtances. 'Margaret with her young ſon, fled 


into an adjacent foreſt, where ſhe fell into the 
hands of robbers who ſtripped her of her rings 
and jewels. Fortunately. for her, the richneſs of 


the booty occaſioned a quarrel among them; and 


while they were thus engaged with each other | 


Margaret and her ſon made their eſcape into the 
thickeſt part of the foreſt, where they wandered 
for ſome time, ſpent with hunger and fatigue, and 
oppreſſed with terror and affliction. In this wretch- 
ed condition the queen N another robber 
approaching with a naked ſword in his hand. 


There was no poſſibility of effecting an eſcape, 


and ſhe trembled for the life of her fon. But hap- 
pily recollecting, that the robber might poſſibly 


be one of thoſe perſons who had been unfortunately | 


proſcribed for adhering to the intereſt of her huſ- 


band, ſhe approached the robber with an air of 


majeſtic confidence, and preſenting to him the 
young prince, called out, © Here, my friend, I 
commit to your care the ſafety of my ſon, the fon 
of good king Henry.“ Struck with awe at the 
name of his prince, and penetrated Wires com- 
paſſion at beholding perſons of the higheſt rank 


reduced to ſuch melancholy diſtreſs, the robber, | 
who was not wholly loſt to humanity and virtue, 


vowed to devote himſelf to her fafety and protec- 
tion. He accordingly condpcted the queen and 


her ſon out of the foreſt to a village near the ſea- 
fide, from whence they embarked in a veſſel for | 


Flanders, where they were hoſpitably received by 
the duke of Burgundy, from whoſe court they re- 


paired to that of Margaret's father, Regnier, count 


* 


of Anjou. 


» 


But Henry was far from effecting ſo ſucceſsful an. 
Some of his friends, indeed 


eſcape as Margaret. | 
found means to conduct him ſafe into Lancaſhire. 


where he continued for ſome time in obſcurity, 


but being at length diſcovered he was delivered up 
to Edward, who ungeneroufly committed him 
cloſe priſoner to the Tower. 9 55 


A. D. 1464. From the captivity of Henry, 


the exile of Margaret, and the execution of the 


moſt conſiderable of the Lancaſtrian party, Ed- 


ward now ſeemed to be firmly eſtabliſhed on the 
throne; to ſecure which he endeavoured to con- 
ciliate the affections of his ſubjects, whoſe attach- 
ment he had reaſon to doubt from his late ſeverities. 


He publiſhed a general amneſty in favour of all 


the Lancaſtrians: who, within a preſcribed term, 
ſhould take the oath of allegiance, and ſubmit to 
his government. Theſe meaſures contributed 
greatly to increaſe his popularity, and became the 
means of ſtrengthening and ſecuring his authority, 
A. D. 1465. As Edward now ſeemed to pol- 
ſeſs the general affections of the people, his coun- 


ſellors adviſed him to turn his thoughts on mar- 


riage, that he might have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 


the ſucceſſion to the throne ſettled on his own iſſue. 
Edward readily acquieſced with their opinion, and 


three matches were propoſed for his choice. The 


4 


q 


hd 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
firſt was Margaret ſiſter to the king of $ 


the ſecond, Iſabella, ſiſter to Henry IV. of Cal 
and the third, Bona, daughter of the duke x % 


p 


— 


„ 


* 7 


good to be the concubine, and too mean to be te 


1466, Boo x 
cotlang, 


| voy, and ſiſter to the queen of France, 


was Choſen, and the earl of Warwick 8 4. 
ambaſſador extraordinary to demand that or > 
in marriage. .He accordingly repaired to Pag 
the ſpring and ſettled the articles of a mani 
contract between king Edward and the. prnch 
Bona; and Lewis appointed the count of * 
rin, his plenipotentiary at the court of London, «,. 


4 ; @ \ 9 


finiſh' the negotiation. 


But juſt as matters were brought to a criſs, th 


whole was rendered abortive by the indiſcreet con. 
duct of Edward. Being at a hunting match i 
Northamptonſhire, the king took the opportunt 
of paying a viſit to the ducheſs of Bedford, wh, 
then reſided at Grafton-manor near Stony-Strat 
ford. The ducheſs ſoon after her huſband's deat 
married Sir Richard Woodville, by whom ſhe bad 
a daughter named Elizabeth, at once remarkable 
for beauty of perſon and mental accompliſhment, 


| This lady married Sir John Gray, of Grofby, by 


whom ſhe had ſeveral children; but her huſba 
having joined the Lancaſtrian party, and falling 
in the diſpute between the two Houſes, his eſtate 
was forfeited to the crown, and Elizabeth, retired 
to her father's ſeat, where ſhe lived in quiet retire- 
ment. „ wn” 

Toung Edward was greatly celebrated for hi 
' gallantry and condeſcenſion to the ladies. His 


| preſence, therefore, was thought a favourable op- 


portunity for the beautiful widow to obtain ſome 


| redreſs for the loſs ſhe had ſuſtained by the fo. 


feiture of her huſband's eſtates. She accordingly 
threw herſelf at the king's feet, and, with a flood of 
tears, implored his pity on' her and her diſtreſſed 
family. The fight of fo much beauty in affliction 
made a ſenſible impreſſion on the mind of the 
amorous king: love ſtole inſenſibly into his hear, 
and her grief, ſo becoming a woman of real virtue, 
ſoon rendered his eſteem and regard equal to l 
affection. He raiſed her from the ground, and 
gave her the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his favour and 
protection. WV 
Confiding in his elevated ſtation and perſona 
endowments, Edward acquainted her with the m, 
ture of his paſſion, and propoſed to. her terms 0 
concubinage, But Elizabeth, averſe to diſhonour- 
able love; peremptorily refuſed to gratify his pt. 
ſion, and nobly anſwered, © that as ſhe was ide 


ha 


wife of a king, ſhe would ſtill continue in her 
humble ſtation.” This behaviour increaſed ® 
paſſions. of Edward, and he offered to ſhare " 
throne with the objet of his affections. Ac 
ingly the nuptials were privately ſolemnized 7 
Grafton-manor, and every precaution taken 
prevent its being publicly known. od 
But this was an event which could. not be 
concealed. it was ſoon made known to the ny 
Warwick, who had been ſo aſſiduous in m 1 27 
his negotiation relative to the king's marie - 
Bona, daughter to the duke of Savoy, iu " 
thing remained but the ratification of by a 
and the bringing over the princeſs to 41 
He therefore conſidered the king's 0 
conduct as the higheſt inſult that could be 4 ne 
to his honour, and, inſtantly breaking of, 
gotiation, returned with diſguſt ta Ent n be 
A. D. 1466. The marriage of the l, 
ing now publicly declared, the queen þ 
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1466. n 


| ments of all the nobility; and on the 
Re was crowned at Weſtminſter by the 
ncbbiſhop of Canterbury. . 

The impolitic Edward, inſtead of purſuing 
meaſures for regaining the friendſhip of Warwick, 
o had been the principal inſtrument in placing 
in on the throne, took methods which tended 
drediy to widen the breach between them. He 
vidhed a profuſion of honours and eſtates on the 
© mily of his queen. Her father was created ear! 
e Rivers, and made high conſtable of England. 
Her brother John Woodville, was married to the 
daughter and heireſs of lord Scales, to whoſe ho- 
nous and eſtates he ſucceeded; and all her friends 
1nd relations were enobled by the royal favour. 

This ill-judged and diſtinguiſhed partiality ex- 
viied an uncommon degree of jealouſy among the 
nobility, and gave the higheſt diſguſt to the earl of 
Warwick, who ſhewed his reſentment by leavin 
the court, and retiring to his caſtle. Edward 
knew the cauſe of this behaviour, and, fearful of 
the conſequences, took the moſt prudent methods 
Wor rendering any attempt that might be made by 
that ambitious nobleman abortive. Among other 
meaſures he concluded a treaty of alliance with the 
duke of Britany, and another with the duke of 
Burgundy, The latter was a deſcendant of the 
Houſe of Lancaſter; but he made no ſcruple of 
Gacrificing to his political ambition the intereſt of 
that unfortunate and oppreſſed family. 

A, D. 1467. The repeated favours continued 
eo be heaped on the queen's family, and ſome few 
particular perſons whom the king conſidered as 
o favourites, not only increaſed the reſentment of 
Warwick, but likewiſe excited the indignation of 
he duke of Clarence, elder brother to the king. 
hat prince contracted an intimate connection with 


wich ceremony was no ſooner performed than the 
al, accompanied by his daughter and ſon-in-law, 
cured to his government of Calais. 
A. D. 1468. 
ned the kingdom with all the horrors of civi 
Ulcord, The common people as well as the no- 


us and partial conduct, and commotions took 
pace i various parts of the kingdom. The firſt 
\urreftion, which was excited in the north, was 
ade by one Robert Hillyard, generally called 
win of Ryddeſdale, but the inſurgents . were 
don routed, and their leader executed. The mal- 
Ments, however, were far from being diſcou- 
gd by the ill ſucceſs of their firſt attempt. They 
gan aſſembled in more formidable numbers, and 
* Joined by lord Fitz- Hugh, and Henry Ne- 
> len to the lord Latimer. But as both theſe 


is, mand was given to Sir John Conyers, an 

I ; of great reputation and experience. Their 

F was to make themſelves maſters of 

175 of York; but being diſappointed in pro- 

; $4 ſufficient train of artillery, they reſolved 

kenly 0 their march towards the capital; and 

* ered, « That they were marching to 

is © meir lawful ſovereign king Henry, from 

Thb an ent, and re- place him on the throne 

ceſtors. 

— at theſe proceedings the king diſpatched 
5 to the earl of Pembroke, commanding 
aſſemble the Welch, and immediately 

8 in order to intercept the march 
$ 


om the north. Theſe orders he 
yed 


If 


arwick by marrying his eldeſt daughter Iſabella; | 


es, were diſguſted with Edward for his injudi- | 


10 0 "TY 8 
5 men were totally ignorant of military affairs, 
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thouſand men, marched with all expedition a- 
gainſt the inſurgents, who had advanced as far as 
che neighbourhood of Northampton; in the way 
to which Pembroke was joined by the earl of De- 


chers. 


As ſoon as the two armies came within ſight of 
each other, Pembroke detached all his cavalry, 
under the command of his brother Sir Richard 
Herbert, with orders to obſerve the poſition of the 
enemy, and, if he thought it practicable, to at- 
tack their rear. Sir Richard executed his orders; 
but perceived that ſuch wiſe precautions had been 
taken by the leader of the inſurgents, that an at- 
tack muſt be attended with the utmoſt diſadvan- 
tage. But the fiery ſpirit of the Welch could not be 
reſtrained by prudential reaſons; they fell upon the 

rear of the enemy, and, in a ſhort time, were re- 
pulſed with great ſlaughter, and Sir Richard nar- 
rowly eſcaped with his life. | 

A. D. 1469. During theſe tranſactions the earl 
of Warwick arrived from the continent, which be- 
ing made known to the rebels, they flattered them- 
ſelves with being powerfully aſſiſted by that po- 
pular nobleman. In conſequence of this they 
changed their route, and, inſtead of purſuing the 
road to London, directed their march towards 
Warwick-caſtle. 

The earl of Pembroke, deſirous of revenge for 
the late repulſe of Sir Richard Herbert, followed 
the“ rebels with ſuch expedition, that he came up 
with them near Banbury, and the two armies en- 
camped within ſight of each other. But during the 
night a trivial difference about quarters ariſing be- 


—— 


latter retired with his archers, and left Pembroke 
alone to encounter the rebels. 

Encouraged by the deſertion of the earl of De- 
vonſhire, Sir Henry Neville, one of the leaders 
of the inſurgents, indiſcreetly charged the royaliſts 
at too great a diſtance from the main body, in 


— 


his men cut to pieces, and himſelf taken pri- 
ſoner. The earl of Pembroke, without any form 
of trial, put Neville to death, which act of cruelty 
exaſperated the inſurgents to a degree bordering on 
| madneſs. They attacked the Welſh army with 
the utmoſt fury, put all to the ſword that fell in 
their way, and having taken Pembroke and his bro- 
ther priſoners, ordered them both to be beheaded. 
They then ſent aidetached party to Grafton-manor, 
with orders to ſeize the earl of Rivers and his ſon 
John, which orders being obeyed they were both 
conducted to Northampton, and beheaded in the 
market place of that town. After this the inſur- 
gents, ſatisfied with having deſtroyed the moſt ob- 
noxious of Edward's miniſters diſperſed, and re- 
turned quietly to their reſpective habitations. 

A. D. 1470. But this inſurection was only a 
prelude to commotions of much more fatal conſe- 
quences to Edward. The duke of Clarence and 
earl of Warwick determined to engage in open re- 


The ſpirit of faction now fr conſequence of which he was ſurrounded, moſt of 


France, where they were hoſpitably entertained by 
Lewis XI. who promiſed them a powerful aſſiſtance. 
Queen Margaret then reſided at Angers, and the 
politic Lewis, (notwithſtanding the moſt invete- 
rate animoſity ſubſiſted between her and Warwick) 
engaged to bring about a reconciliation ; which, 
as it tended to further the deſigns of both, was ea- 
ſily effefted. a 

Warwick ſought: a pretext for dethroning Ed- 
ward, and he could deviſe none ſo ſpecious and 


„and having raiſed an army of ten 


— —— 


vonſhire, at the head of a conſiderable body of ar- 


tween the earls of Pembroke and Devonſhire, the 


bellion, and to facilitate their deſigns went over to 
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plauſible as the reſtoration of Henry, a deſign 
which he could not attempt without the conſent 
of the queen. On the other hand, Margaret could 
not entertain hopes of ſecing her huſband replaced 
on the throne without the aſſiſtance of Warwick, 
and therefore made no heſitation in ſoliciting the 
aid of her former enemy. Such being their re- 
ſpective motives, a treaty was at length concluded 

between them, through the mediation of Lewis, 
on the following terms: that the duke of Cla- 
rence and the earl of Warwick ſhould uſe their 
endeavours for replacing Henry on the throne: that 
the queen ſhould engage upon oath to velt the 
adminiſtration in them during .the life of Henry, 
or the minority of his ſon, in caſe of his acceſ— 


ſion before he ſhould be of age: that prince Ed- | 


ward ſhould marry Anne, the younger daughter of 
the earl of Warwick; and that, in caſe of failure 
of male iſſue in the prince, the crown ſhould de- 
ſcend to the duke of Clarence. | 
Though theſe tranſactions were carried on with 
great ſecreſy, yet, by ſome means or other, they 
reached the ears of the duke of Burgundy, who 
immediately tranſmited an account of them to 
Edward. But that prince paid little regard to the 


intelligence, flattering himſelf that the earl of War- 


wick could never perſuade the people to riſe in his 

favour, Confidently relying on the attachment 

of his ſubjects to his perſon and government, and 

Warwick's want of credit and influence, he ne- 

glected to take the neceſſary 1 for his 
own defence, and gave himſelf up to all the ex- 
ceſſes of pleaſure and diſſipation. 

In the mean time the earl of Warwick, having 
obtained a ſupply of money and troops from Lewis, 
determined to embark for England, under the 
protection of a French fleet, commanded by the 
baſtard of Bourbon, The duke of Burgundy, 
however, blocked up the mouth of the Seine 
with a numerous fleet, in order to intercept him 
in his paſſage; but his fleet being diſperſed 
by a ſtorm, Warwick embarked at Havre-de- 
Grace, and landed at Dartmouth in the month of 
September, 
VI. king of England, and at the ſame time iſſued 
out an order to all his ſubjects, from ſixteen to 
ſixty, to arm themſelves againſt Edward, and ex- 
pel the uſurper from the throne. This had the 
deſired effect; the people flocked to Warwick's 
ſtandard from all quarters, and, in a few days, 
his army was increaſed to the number of ſixty 
thouſand men. 

At the time Warwick landed at Dartmouth, 
Edward was employed in quelling an inſurrection 
. raiſed in Yorkſhire by lord Fitz-Hugh, who had 

married one of the earl's ſiſters; but on receiv- 
ing advice of the ſucceſs of Warwick, he imme- 
diately altered his route, and directed his march 
towards London. | 

The earl of Warwick determined, if poſſible, 
to engage Edward before he could reach the capi- 
tal; and accordingly marching acroſs the country 
with all expedition, came up with the royal army 
in the neighbourhood of Nottingham. The mar- 
quis of Montacute, brother of Warwick, had 
raiſed an army of ſix thouſand men, and was fol- 
lowing Edward, in order (as it was imagined) to 
reinforce the royal army. But the king had no 
ſooner halted on account of the approach of War- 
wick, than the marquis fell with the utmoſt fury 
upon the rear of the royal army during the night, 
and the air reſounded with the ſhouts of“ Long 
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ward readily took this ſalutary advice, and { gy 


of maturity; and, in default of that prince's iſ, 


He immediately proclaimed Henry | 


| ternal eſtates of the York family, which had been 


« live king Henry.“ 
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This was a moſt alarming circumſtance to Eg 
ward, who immediately called a council 
in which the lord Haſtings gave it as his 
that great part of the army would defer; 


Box J. c 


of wa, 
Opinion, 


earl of Warwick; and that even though — 4 
might not happen, they ſhould not be able l hs 
cope with the enemy, who were ſo material Jan 
ſtrengthened by the revolt of Montacute, 14 end 
therefore adviſed the king to conſult his perſona *F 
ſafety by flying to the fea fide, where he miche pon 
find an opportunity of eſcaping to ſome part of Mot 
the continent. As the danger was ſo great, Ed. it 


at midnight for Lynn in Norfolk, from when 
he embarked on board a Dutch ſhip, and landed 
at Alcamer in Holland. 42 
As ſoon as the royaliſts heard of the king; 
flight, they immediately laid down their arms, 280 
ſubmitted to Warwick, who then, in the ſpace 
of only eleven days from his landing, became ep. 
tire maſter of the kingdom. He immediately 
marched to London, which he entered in triumyj, 
delivered Henry VI. from the Tower, replacel 
him on the throne, and cauſed him to be pro. 
claimed king of England. The moſt conſiderable 
partizans of the York family either fought pro- 
tection beyond the ſeas, or took ſhelter in ſanctun. 
ries. Among the latter was Edward's queen, who 
went privately by water from the Tower to Weſt 
minſter-abbey, in order to avoid the violence dl 
the citizens, who now appeared as extravaganth 
* for Henry as ever they had been for Ed. 
ward, | 

A parliament was ſummoned to meet at Welt 
minſter on the 26th of November, when the 
late treaty made with Margaret was fully ratified, 
Edward declared an uſurper, and Henry acknov- 
leaged king; but as his incapacity for govem- 
ment was univerſally allowed, the regency was eu- 
truſted to the duke of Clarence and earl of Wa- 
wick till prince Edward ſhould arrive at the age 
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Clarence was declared ſucceſſor to the throne. = 

A total change now took place in the adm 
niſtration. All the judges, ſheriffs, and corones 
of the kingdom were removed from their office 
and others placed in their ſtead. The archbiſhop 
of York, brother to the earl of Warwick, was ap 
pointed chancellor: the earl himſelf was made ad- 
miral of England, and the duke of Clarence Jord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. At the ſame time the Pt: 


declared forfeited by the parliament, were {ett 
upon the duke. The marquis of Montacute 1 
pardoned for his former adherence to Edu, 
and rewarded for his late defection with à gfant y 
ſeveral manors; and the dukes of Soweriet g 
Exeter, together with the earls of Oxford, * 
mond, Pembroke and Ormond, were reſtor 
their eſtates and dignities. 5 
A. D. 1471: During theſe tranſackiols b © 
land the fugitive Edward had taken up bi wu 
dence in the court of his brother-in-law the e b 
of Burgundy, whoſe protection and aſſitale f 
ſolicited for recovering the Engliſh diadem. Able 
duke readily complied with his requeſt: be 45 
him with a conſiderable ſum of money, fia. 
a number of veſſels, and furniſhed him 
body of two thouſand veteran troops. 1and, 20 
With theſe Edward embarked for E's " 2 
after a ſhort paſſage, reached the coaſt 0 0 


0 
but found it impracticable to land from * 


affection of the inhabitants. He therelole 
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to ks but being informed by Sir Robert 
Il 


E in and Sir Gilbert Debenham (whom 
8 ſhore. to learn the COR of 
1 ople) that the inhabitants were not willing to 
e he again put to ſea, and at length 
. at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire, about the latter 
end of March. cout iet won i hogan 
rom the great coolneſs of the people, and the 
ver of the magiſtrates who had been, appointed 
o their offices by Warwick, Edward had but little 
-1ſon to expect ſucceſs in his deſigns, and there- 
ve, in order to effect his purpoſe, thought it 
expedient to have recourſe to art and diſſimula- 
on. He accordingly pretended, and even took 
zn oath, that he came not to challenge the 
crown, but to recover Ins paternal”, eſtates, which 
„ e been unjuſtly taken from. him by the parlia- 
rn ment, This political diſſimulation produced the 
ne ch. eſired effect upon the minds of the people. Com- 
diately son ſupplied the place of affection: numbers, 
jump} eccived by his humble pretenſions, flocked to his 
eplace ndard, and the nobility were willing to receive 
e po. nas a fellow- ſubject, though not as a king. 
n e marched directly for Vork, and found the 
habitants univerſally diſpoſed, to aſſiſt him in 
anctu. covering the eſtates he enjoyed from his anceſ- 
n, wü, though not in the recovery of the crown. It 
Welt. , therefore, thought neceſſary to give them every 
ence A sfaction in his power with regard to his Preten- 
ragantly s; and he ſcrupled not to take a ſolemn oath in 
*. Ed. e cathedral, never to renew his claim to the crown 
England. FBVoVoůlnmn T3400. 
t Wet. But this was all hypocriſy, for Edward never 
hen the engned to obſerve his oath any longer than it 
ratified, 14d to promote his intereſt. His army was 
acknon- e conſiderably increaſed, and he determined to 
povern ach towards the capital, in hopes of finding 
was e- n powerful friends in that quarter. In the mean 
of Wa- re Warwick had aſſembled an army in the neigh- 
the age urhood of Leiceſter, and advanced to give him 
e's iſe, de; but Edward, by taking another road, . paſſed 
e. moleſted, and proceeded with all expedition to 
je adm- don. On his arrival he was readily admitted by: 
coroner e ciens, and he once more triumphantly entered 
ir office, Capital, while Henry, who had not found means 
-chbiſhopP eure himſelf, nor perhaps ſo much as thought of 


anded 


king; 


It pro- 


was ap-. das taken into cuſtody, and again committed 
made d. ner to the tower. 5 

nce lord. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, and being informed 
the p.. earl of Warwick was marching to give him 
had been ale, Edward advanced to meet him, and the two 
ere gelle es came within ſight of each other in the neigh- 


acute v8 Artood of Barnet, Queen Margaret was every 
Edward; 3 with a conſiderable reinforcement of 
x grant 01 51 troops, and all her friends held themſelves in 


nerfet ug, —＋. join her ſtandard; but Warwick would 
rd, Rich wh er arrival, being determined either to gain 
eſtored A a honour of the victory, or periſh in the 


ns in A * "ery evening before the day appointed for 
p his fe 3 S the conteſt, an incident happened which 
the dub 1 alleed the ſpirits of Warwick's ſoldiers. 
ſiſtance : . Nu defection of the duke of Clarence, 
j 8 lecretly entered . into engagements 

rother, went over to him at the head 


— 


1 ln 1 8 
nh Aa. an obeliſc was ereted on the ſpot where this 


; han fought, by Sir Jeremy Sambroke. It ſtands 
_ great roads divide, one to Hatfield, and the 
. On the lower part of the obeliſk is the 


* 


orthward, intending, to land at Cromer | 
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of twelve thouſand men. In conſequence of this 
unexpected diſaſter, the earl would, in all proba- 
bility, have declined a battle, and waited the ar- 
rival of Margaret; but as he was now ſeveral days 
march from any place of ſafety, and to have at- 
tempted a retreat in the ſight of ſo ſuperior an army 
would have been certain ruin. Edward and Cla- 
rence offered him terms of peace: but theſe he re- 
jected. with diſdain, telling them, © he would ra- 
| © ther. be conſiſtent with himſelf than follow the 
c example. of a perfidious duke; and that he was 
* determined either. to, gain the victory, or loſe 
A ; . 
Early in the morning on the 14th of April the 
battle began with incredible fury on both ſides, 
the leaders being exaſperated againſt each other 
to the moſt virulent degree of rancour. The 
troops of Warwick, though inferior in numbers 


knowing the conſequences that muſt follow ſhould 
they be vanquiſhed. Such was their impetuoſity 
that the firſt line of the royal army was obliged 
to give way, upon which Edward ordered his 
body of reſerve to advance and charge the enemy 


he was in, and therefore wheeled about to oppoſe 
the Vorkiſts; but this circumſtance occaſioned the 
loſs of the battle. The device on Warwick's ſhield 
and enſign was a blazing ſtar, and that of Ed- 
ward's, a ſun, Warwick's ſoldiers ſeeing the ſtar 
through the medium of a fog, miſtook it for Ed- 
ward's ſtandard, and fell upon their friends with 
ſuch fury that they were totally broken. Uni- 
verſal confuſion enſued, and Edward, taking ad- 
vantage of their diſorder, charged them with re- 
doubled fury. Warwick in vain exerted all his ef- 
torts to ſupport his forces now borne down by 
the weight of numbers. He perceived the battle 
was 1rretrievably loft, and, diſdaining life, when 
victory was, beyond hopes, ruſhed into the hotteſt 
part of the battle, and fell covered with wounds, 
while his brother Montacute, endeavouring to 
ſave him, met with the like fate. The deaths of 
the two leaders completed the route of their 
army; and as Edward had iſſued orders to give 
no quarter a dreadful carnage enſued. About two 
thouſand fell on the ſide of the conquerors, and 
near five thouſand on that of the vanquiſhed *. 
Thus fell the earl of Warwick, a nobleman of 
great abilities and courage, who, had he not been 
betrayed by thoſe in whom he chiefly confided, 
would, in all probability, have prevented Edwaid 
from long triumphing over the houſe of Lancaſ- 
ter, | 
The day after the battle Edward returned to 
'London, and ordered the. mangled bodies of War- 
wick and his brother to be expoſed in the cathedral 
of St. Paul's, after which they were carried to 
Biſham in Berkſhire, and interred in the priory 
founded by their anceſtors, „ n 
But this battle did not put an end to the civil 
war. On the very day after it happened, queen 
Margaret landed at Weymouth with a conſiderable 
body of troops, attended by her ſon, the counteſs 
of Warwick lord Wenlock, and ſeveral other 
perſons of diſtinction. As ſoon as ſhe was in- 
| g formed 
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«© Here was fought the famous battle between Edward the 
« Fourth and the earl of Warwick, April the 14th, 
« Anno 1471, in which the earl was defeated and 
« ſlain,” | | | 


to Edward's, fought with deſperate reſolution, 


in flank. The earl of Warwick ſaw the ſituation - 
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Henry, her courage and magnanimity gave way to 
grief and deſpair, and ſhe took ſanctuary with her 
ſon in the abbey of Beaulieu in Hampſhire. But 
her ſpirits were ſoon raiſed by the appearance of 
the duke of Somerſet, the earl of Devonſhire, Sir 
John Forteſcue, Sir Thomas Seymour, and many 
other perſons of diſtinction, who, with their vaſ- 


ſals and dependants, declared their reſolution of 


ſpending their lives and fortunes 1n her ſervice. 
Margaret now determined to make one bold at- 
tempt for the recovery of her throne. According- 
ly putting herſelf at the head of her foreign forces, 
ſhe marched through the counties of Devon and 
Somerſet, and her army was every day conſidera- 
bly increaſed by the continual acquiſition of new 
partizans. On the 29th of April the queen reach- 
ed Tewkeſbury in Glouceſterſhire, where ſhe pro- 
poſed to halt and refreſh her troops, and then pro- 
ceed to the borders of Wales, in order to join the 
earl of Pembroke, who had now raiſed a conſider- 
able body of archers for her ſervice. | 
But this junction was prevented by the activity of 


Edward, who haſtened with all expedition at the 


head of his army to give the Lancaſtrians battle, 
and on the third of May arrived within three miles 
of her camp. Aſtoniſhed at the approach of Ed- 
ward's army, a council was immediately held in 
the queen's camp, when it was reſolved to paſs 
the Severn, in order to join Pembroke's forces; 
but the citizens of Glouceſter refuſing to open the 
gates, it was conſidered as impracticable to croſs 
the river in their then ſituation without expoſing 
their gear to inevitable ruin. It was therefore 
determined to entrench the army in a part adjacent 
to the town of Tewkeſbury, where the troops 
would be flanked on both fides with hollow ways, 
ditches, hedges, and broken ground, and the rear 
defended by the town and abbey; while a ſtrong 
entrenchment was to be thrown up in front of the 
army. This plan was accordingly ſet about with 
the utmoſt expedition, but the activity of Edward 
interrupted their deſigns, as he determined to at- 
| tack them the next day, before their fortifications 
could be completed. „ 

Accordingly, early in the morning Edward drew 
up his army in two lines, the firſt of which was com- 
manded by his brother the duke of Glouceſter, 
while himſelf, aſſiſted by the duke of Clarence and 
lord Haſtings led the other. The Lancaſtrian 
army was formed into three lines; the firſt com- 
manded by the duke of Somerſet and his bro- 
ther lord Beaufort: tbe ſecond by Margaret's ſon 
aſſiſted by lord Wenlock; and the third by the earl 
of Devonſhire. | 

The duke of Glouceſter began the attack with 
the utmoſt fury; but Somerſet's diviſion, who 
guarded the front of the intrenchment, received 
them with ſuch reſolution, that they were repulſed 
with conſiderable ſlaughter; and had Somerſet been 
as remarkable for his prudence as he was for valour, 
Edward, in all probability, would have been obli- 
ged to abandon the attempt. Glouceſter, pur- 
ſuant to the orders he had received from his bro- 
ther, perceiving the intrenchments were not to be 
forced, pretended to retire in confuſion, This 
ſtratagem ſucceeded, Somerſet, whoſe diſpoſition 
was naturally impetuous, led his diviſion 
through the defiles of the entrenchment, leaving 
orders for the ſecond and third lines to ſupport 
him, and attacked the Yorkiſts in the open field 
with the utmoſt fury. A dreadful conteſt enſued, 
and continued without any perceptible advantage 
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formed of the death of Warwick and captivity of 
horſe from Edward's army attacked the 1, red 


| lock ſtanding 


| by Edward's ſoldiers. The queen was {ent 


| The remains of Henry were depoſited . od, 
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on either ſide, till a detachment of tw, hund 


trians in flank, and threw them into the 7 
diſorder. Somerſet was now obliged to fil by 
through the defiles to his former ſtation, but 
followed ſo cloſely by Glouceſter's diviſion — 
the greater part of his troops were cut to thy 
Amazed at not being ſupported the duke og 
eyes around the camp, and perceived lord Wes 
coolly at the head of his div 
Somerſet conſtrued this into an act of teachen 
and riding up to him with the utmoſt fury, clef the 
head of that nobleman with his battle-ax, and je 
immediately fell dead on the ground. 

In the mean time the duke of Glouceſter Pur. 
ſued his advantage with ſuch prudence and fyc. 
ceſs, that his whole diviſion made their way into 
the intrenchments, and were ſoon followed by El. 
ward at the head of the ſecond line. Confuſm 
now took place in every part of the queen's cam 
The whole army betook themſelves to a precipitate 
flight after a faint reſiſtance, and Edward gained ons 
of the moſt complete victories recorded in hiſtory] 
ſcarce a perſon of any note in the queen's amy 
eſcaping either death or captivity. 

Among the ſlain was the earl of Devonſhire 
lord Beaufort, Sir John Delves, Sir Edwar 
Hambden, Sir Edward Whittenham, and $i 
John Luckner. The duke of Somerſet, the gran 
prior of St. John, and about twenty gentlemen 
rank and fortune, took ſanctuary in the abbey 
church. But Edward paid no regard to ech 
ſiaſtical privileges: he ſent a detachment of hi 
forces, who dragged them from their aſylum, ax 
put them immediately to death. Queen Margit 
and her ſon who had alſo taken ſanctuary in and 
ther religious ſtructure, were dragged from then 


the Tower, where ſhe remained about four yea 
when, being ranſomed by the king of France, | 
fiſty thouſand crowns, ſhe was releaſed, and, . 
tiring to the continent ſpent the remainder of l 
days in obſcurity. | 

But a more melancholy fate attended the yout 
prince her ſon. He was brought into the preſen 
of Edward, who aſked him, in an inſulting mat 
ner, © How he dared to invade his dominion: 
The noble youth, forgetting his then ſituation, 3 
plied, with an unſeaſonable vivacity, © That 
came to recover his father's crown, and to cla 
his juſt inheritance.” Stung with this anſwer, * 
ungenerous Edward, inſenſible to pity, ſtruck 
young prince on the face with his guantlet; n 
the dukes of Clarence and Glouceſter, and ® 
Haſtings, conſidering the blow as a ſignal for 
ther violence, hurried the prince into the de 
apartment, where, with their daggers, the) 2 
period to his exiſtence. * 
A few days after the battle of Tewkeiv 
Henry VI. expired in the Tower, but! 1 
of a natural or violent death, cannot 1. 
tained. It was, however, generally thoug "4 
latter, and that the duke of Glouceſter 9 N 
cipally concerned in putting an end to ; 


lorm; 
tor 
lat all 
| Mag 


of Chertſey, but afterwards removed by 2 
III. and interred in a more pompous 8 


Windſor. ume 

A. D. 1472. The earl of Pembroke, wo 
that the fatal battle of Tewkeſbury had i | 
period to the hopes of the Lancafinan my j 
into Britany, taking with him his nephen yl 
earl of Richmond, afterwards Hen * |, 


1472. 
tizan, therefore, that now remained for 


n | HAP. III. 


al l/ | gu of Lancaſter, was the baſtard of Fau- 
ef. Ker - who took the advantage of Edward's 
o ng attempt the recovery of the capital. 


e had been honoured with a vice-admiral's com- 
le 


T waz 5 ; | 
| che earl of Warwick, and appointed to 
= . channel: but having been ſtripped of his 
| hi Employment on the death of that noblenian, he 
Wen. hdr with the ſhips under his command, and, 
viton bu ſome time, ſubſiſted by piracy. The landing 
acker Margaret induced him to aſſiſt that princeſs in 
left ür covering the Engliſh ſceptre ; and being Joined 
and te irc hundred men from the garrifon of Calais, 
> landed with his forces at Sandwich, and was ad- 
er pu. inecd into Canterbury by the magiſtrates. Great 
nd fü. umbers flocked to his ſtandard, fo that he ſoon 
vay inoound himſelf at the head of 17,000 men. W ith 
by E. be marched to London, and entered South- 
onfuln rx without oppolition ; and had not the news of 
's can Wi dward's victory at Tewkeſbury arrived in the cri- 
clp moment, he would, in all probability, have 
ined of... himſelf maſter of the capital. But the citi— 
1 hiſtor ros, encouraged by the hopes of effectual aſſiſtance 
n's mom their victorious monarch, ſhut their gates 
inſt the inſurgents. They made, however, a 
vonſhire Mc crate attempt to carry the bridge by ſtorm ; but 
EdwaliWing repulſed with great flaughter, they deſerted | 
and err leader, who was ſoon after taken priſoner, and 
the gart to death. ; 
tlemen o A. D. 1472. Edward no ſooner returned to 
1e aber ondon after the battle of Tewkeſbury than he 
to ecdeonvoked a parliament, who ratified all the acts he 
ent of i made, and recognized his title to the throne. 
ylum, ue farther attempts were made in favour of the 
MargaeWouſe of Lancaſter ; the nation in general ſeemed | 
ry in orsfied with the then government, and tranquil- 
om then was again re-eſtabliſhed throughout the king- 
as ſent Mm. | 
four jeu Nothing material occured from this period till 
France, Me year 1474, when Edward concluded a treaty | 
„ and, alliance with Charles duke of Burgundy ; by 
der of ich it was ſtipulated that Edward ſhould croſs 
| e leas with an army of at leaſt ten thouſand men, 
the young" that Charles ſhould join him with all his forces, 
he preſenq order to invade the territories of Lewis: that 
ting Mil Ward ſhould claim the crown of France, and 
ominions Wt the ſword of war ſhould not be ſheathed, till 
tuation had obtained the provinces of Guienne and 
„That mandy. That Champaigne, and ſeveral 6ther 
ad to chi mores, ſhould be procured for the duke; and | 
anſwer, M all his dominions fhould be freed from paying 
„ ſtruck ewage to the crown of France. This treaty was 
antlet; ue approved by the Engliſh parliament, who 
r, and ed the king a very conſiderable ſubſidy on the 
nal for eh and every precaution was taken that 
o the * thought of to render the expedition ſuc- 
they pu _ | | ee 
* "by 1475. Early in the ſpring Edward em- 
Tewkt " for the continent, and landing at Calais 
but ul n * army of thirty thouſand men, marched 
ot be if * al expedition to join the forces of the duke of 
thovght N being reſolved to carry his conqueſts 
er WP f | att heart of France. But he was ſtopped 
to * nch eligns by the natural puſillanimity of the 
in the 0 our monarch, who, diſdaining all military 
| by K. q * and dreading the events of war, ſent an 
s mann o Edward, with propoſals of accommoda- | 
dn, © 5 Prop 
4 ite, the © terms were of an advantageous na- 
ke, col tay 7, "Te readily liſtened to by Edward, and 
ad pr — peace was concluded at Pecquigni near 
in fam! 10 Wis * this treaty it was ſtipulated, © That 
new 4 ud * Pay 70,000 crowns to indemnity Ed- 
y VI. No „ of the expedition: that 


| 


| 


. 
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and diſſipation. 
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he ſhould alſo pay him annually 50,000 crowns 
during their joint lives: that the dauphin of France 
ſhould marry Elizabeth, Edward's daughter, and 
ſettle on her 60,000 livres a year as her jointure 


and that neither party ſhould encourage civil wars 


in the othgr's dominions, but, on the contrary, 
aſſiſt in ſuppreſſing the rebellions of their ſubjects.“ 
This treaty being properly ratified, the two mo- 
narchs had an interview on the bridge of Pecquigni, 
when mutual profeſſions of friendſhip ꝑaſſed be- 
tween them ; after which Edward returned with his 
forces to .Calais, and the next day embarked for 
England. | | 

A. D. 1476. As the Engliſh had formed the 
greateſt expectations from Edward's expedition to 
the continent, they were greatly irritated at the 
treaty made with Lewis, and the parliament inti- 
mated their deſigns of not granting the king any 
farther ſupplies. In conſequence of this Edward 
had recourſe to other methods for raiſing money, 
and accumulating treaſure. He engaged in com- 
merce, which he carried on with great advantage, 
as a private merchant; ſold the profits of vacant 
biſhopricks; demanded fines for the reſtitution of 
temporalities; ranſacked old records to find de- 
fective titles, and obliged the proprietors to pay 
large ſums for their confirmation. Theſe methods 
he pyrſued with great aſſiduity, and, by theſe means, 


not only ſaved himſelf the mortification of a refuſal 


from his parliament, but acquired very conſiderable 
poſſeſſions. | FOLEY if 
A. D. 1477. Edward, inſtead of directing his 
attention to the affairs of government; and the 
tranquillity of his ſubjects, now gave himſelf up 
to the indulgence of every ſenſual gratification. 
He chiefly paſſed his time in the converſation of 


women, and his court became a ſcene of lewdneſs 
The management of public af- 
fairs was engroſſed by the queen and her relations, 


who were now become very. unpopular, not only 
on account of their unbounded ambition and in- 
ſolent behaviour, but alſo the conſtant oppoſition 
they made to all the ſchemes of the: king's bro- 
thers. 1 51 | 


A. D. 1478. Theſe two princes were greatly 7 


irritated at the ſupineneſs of Edward, and the ty-, 
rannical proceedings of. the queen. Richard, duke 
of Glouceſter (a prince of profound difſimulation 
and conſummate artifice). concealed his reſentment 
in ſuch a manner as to prevent an open rupture 
between him and the miniſtry. But that was not 
the caſe with his brother the duke of Clarence, 
who was ſo aggravated, that he threw out the moſt 


bitter invectives againſt the king and the miniſtry. 


Edward was highly incenſed againſt the duke of 
Clarence for his conduct, which being aggravated 
by the artful ſuggeſtions of Glouceſter. (who had 
entertained a deſign upon. the crown, and con- 


ſidered his brother as the only obſtacle in his way) 


he ordered him to be arreſted, and committed to the 
Tower. DIE: 


A few days after the parliament were ſummoned 


to meet that the duke might be tried by his peers. 


Accordingly, being aſſembled for that purpoſe, 


the king appeared perſonally as his brother's ac- 
cuſer; and though nothing more could be proved 
than his having dropped ſome raſh expreſſions, he 
was condemned to ſuffer death, and the commons 


meanly ſupported the injuſtice of the peers, by pe- 


titioning for his execution, Edward did not ſuf- 
fer his brother to languiſh long in priſon. The 


— 


only favour he granted him after his condemnation 
was, to give him the choice of his own death, 


Nr which 


250 1479—82, 


which he deſired might be effected by being drown- 
ed in a butt of malmſey, and which choice was ac- 
cordingly carried into execution. — Thus fell George 
duke of Clarence, a prince wlio was certainly more 
weak than wicked, and had infinitely more merit 
than any of thoſe who had plotted or accom- 
pliſhed his ruin. He left behind him one fon, 
named Edward, who was earl of Warwick, and 
a daughter, who was afterwards counteſs of Sa- 
liſpury. | 
A. D. 1479—81. Edward continued to grow 
more and more indolent with reſpect to the affairs 
of government, and to give himſelf up entirely to 
debauchery and diſſipation. The French mo- 
narch had long beheld. his ſupine conduct with a 
ſecret pleaſure, and at length determined to take 
advantage of it. Being deſirous of marrying the 
dauphin to the daughter of Maximilian of Auſtria, 
an infant only two years of age, the treaty was now 
concluded, though he had promiſed, by the treaty 
of Pecquigni, that the dauphin ſhould marry the 
princeſs Elizabeth, daughter to the Engliſh mo- 
narch. CADE Go. | 
Aſtoniſhed and incenſed at this unpardonable 
affront, Edward vowed to take ample vengeance 
on Lewis for his perfidy. But that monarch, hav- 
ing foreſeen the gathering ſtorm, had taken mea- 
ſures to break its force. He ſent ambaſſadors to 
James III. of Scotland, offering him great advan- 


tages if he would break his truce with Edward, | 


and carry his arms into the northern parts of Eng- 
land. James, who was a very weak prince, and 
lived on bad terms with his own nobility, impru- 
dently liſtened 'to the artful ſuggeſtions of Lewis, 
and levyed an army to execute a deſign to which he 
was far from being equal; but when his forces ar- 
rived on the borders of England, the barons con- 
ſpiring againſt his favourites, put them to death 
without the form of a trial; and his whole army 
immediately diſperſed. | | 
A. D. 1482. Int 
duke of Glouceſter entered Scotland at the head of 
a conſiderable body of forces, made himſelf maſter 
of Berwick, and forced James to accept of a peace, 
by which that important fortreſs was ceded to the 
Engliſh. . 
The war with Scotland being thus terminated, 
Edward directed his whole attention towards mak- 
ing the neceſſary preparations for carrying on a 


4 


he beginning of this year the 
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1483. Book 
war againſt France, and puniſhing [yy 
perfidy ; but while thus employed he wy, 
with a violent fever, of which he died on 


18 for hy 
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of April, A. D. 1483, in the 
and 23d of his reign. 
Edward IV. poſſeſſed ſome perſonal accony 
ments, and had a plealing mein and as 
In his youth he was active and courageous Wy. 
the ſame time cruel and vindictive, Ha * 
ſcenes of his ſlaughter cloſed in thoſe of his le 
tories; had he not, in his cooler moments The 
upon ſcaffolds the laurels he had gathered in f 
field, he might juſtly have claimed a place amn | 
the greateſt heroes of his country. But his nine 
tive diſpoſition made him commit atts deteſtable u 
human nature, and at length rendered him an ob. 
ject of univerſal contempt. The latter part ji 
reign was almoſt ſpent in indolence and pleafyr 
notwithſtanding which his natural cruelty continu 
as is evident from the unfeeling treatment he ſhew 
to his brother the duke of Clarence. In ſhin 
Edward IV. poſſeſſed ſome qualities which vod 
have made him appear amiable as a man, but atths 
ſame time he had others which rendered him dete 
table both as a man and a monarch, 


424 year of þ 


Remarkable Occurrences during the reign of 
: Edward IV.. 


A. D. | 
1468 At this period the inhabitants of London had a fray 
and extravagant method of adorning their feet, Th 
wore the peaks, or pikes of their ſhoes ſo long, th 
they encumbered them in walking, and they were for 
ed to ſupport them by a chain faſtened to the tip of t 
ſhoe, and braced about the knee : the _ fort h 
chains of ſilver, or ſilver gilt, and the more comm 
people uſed filken laces. This ridiculous faſhion h 
been in vogue ever ſince the year 1382; but it was uo 
prohibited, on the forfeiture of twenty ſhillings fra 

every perſon who offended. _. „ 
1471 This year one William Caxton, a mercer of Loni 
and a lover of letters, brought the art of printing 
England; and the firſt preſs was ſet up in Weſtmine 
| abbey, under the patronage of the abbot, | 
1472 Adreadful plague happened this year in England, wit 
Ar ſoon carried off great numbers of the inhabitants. 
1473 The royal chapel at Windſor founded by king l. 
| ward IV. | | 

1479 Two notorious thieves were this year preſſed to death i 
| robbing St. Martin's-le-grand church in London, u 
others of the gang were hanged and burnt. | 
1481 This year was born Thomas Parr, noted for the extra 


— 


dinary great age to which he lived, being, at his deat 
152 years old, . bed 


__——_— 
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88 
E BD Tr" 
Acceſſion of Edward J. Treacherous behaviour of Richard, duke of S The young king js 6 


dufted io London, and placed in the biſhop of London's palace. The Qucen-Dowager flies far ſank 
to Weſtminſter. Glouceſter is declared Proteftor of the kingdom. Gets the duke of York inio his ba 


and ſends him, together with his elder brother ( Edward V.)] to the Tower. Puts to 
Rivers, and other noble - priſoners, in Pontefraf-Caftle. 
(miſtreſs of the late king ) of witchcraft. Death of Lord Haſtings. Jane Shore tried far 
The Duke of Glouceſter, after uſing a variety 


obliged to do penance in St. Paul's cathearal. 
tains the ſovereignty. | 


3 
1483. was known, his eldeſt ſon, then only 
twelve years of age, was proclaimed king by the 
title of Edward V. at which time he reſided at 
Ludlow Caſtle in Shropſhire, where he had been 
ſome time placed under the care of his uncle An- 
thony Woodville, earl of Rivers, 


S ſoon as the death of the late king 
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death the can 


D er, and Fane WW 
Queen Dowag N 


of artifices, l 


Accuſes the 
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But, unhappily for young Edward, at the 1 
of his . 990 icon l parties ar 
the court; namely, that of the queen * 
lations (particularly the earl of Rivers - 
ther, and the marquis of Dorſet, her . 
mer huſband) ; and that of the ancient 10 . 
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w long envied the exaltation and unlimited cre- 
„ide Woodville family. Each of. theſe par- 
ait of the Woodvi . "ale g 
Erne 
Jeayvoured to gain oy 3 " : 
if Glouceſter, who had, dy his brother, been ap- 
| cinted regent of the kingdom, nn 
Glouceſter, wo OE _ Rake and am- 
hirious, and _— 0 oe mod gon 2 7 
-oncealed his dark purpoſes under the maſk of the 
moit profound diſſimulation and policy. He af- 
ſdded the greateſt zeal for the queen, that he 
might 1 a * 1 e 7 gran 
te earl of Rivers had been entruſted by the de- 
1 monarch with the care and education of his 
ſonz and the queen expreſſed her deſire that he 
Poul now levy a body of troops in Wales, in or- 
der to conduct his young ſovereign to London. 
But Glouceſter perſuaded her that an armed force 
vas not at all 1 -” the NOS but, - 
the contrary, might produce dangerous COnie- 
quences. An order was therefore ſent to Rivers 
to bring the young king to London, with no great- 
er retinue than was neceſſary ro ſupport his ſtate 
and dignity. {6 
The earl not ſuſpecting any treacherous deſigns 
in Glouceſter, readily obeyed the order, and im- 
mediately ſet out with the young prince for Lon- 
don, attended only by his ordinary domeſtics. He 
was met at Northampton by the dukes of Glou- 
cſter and Buckingham, each of whom was attended 
ich a ſplendid retinue; and, after ſpending a 
ſeemingly _ IN mui 8 the _ 
morning, arreſted by Glouceſter's orders, Ir 
Richard Gray, one of the queen's ſons, and Sir 
Thomas Vaughan, who poſſeſſed a conſiderable 
poſt in the king's houſhold, were, at the ſame time, 
put under a ſtrong guard, and all three ſent priſo- 
. | aha 
Pia ag" rs caſtle in Yorkſhire, In vain 
ud young Edward, with tears and entreaties, in- 
my = his cruel uncle for the releaſe of per- 
ons 10 dear to him. Glouceſter refuſed his re- 
welt, and taking the king under -his own care, 
s Northampton, and proceeded towards Lon- 
U N, 


The queen was no ſooner informed of theſe ty- 
unical proceedings, than ſhe immediately con- 
ewed the whole deſign of the duke of Glouceſter; 
us conſidering her brother and two ſons as 
<overably loſt, fled to the ſanctuary of Weſt- 
ler, with the duke York, the marquis of 


Vorſct, and the reſt of her family. 
rd H 


ea, aſtings was at this time in London, and, 
ON e hated the queen and her relations, {til 
en ks memory of his late maſter, and was 
0 * ly devoted to the king and his brother. 
| . Rong the real deſigns of Glouceſter, he 
ly © that the ſeizing of Rivers was intended 
1 1 the party of the queen; and there- 
Ay to the archbiſhop of York (then lord 
3 of England) deſiring him not to be 
ad 10 at what had happened, as every thing would 
8 the peace and tranquillity of the 
"0s The archbiſhop, ſurprized at this in- 
1 we, haſtened, before day-break, to the ſanc- 
8 vie he found the queen fitting upon the 
fate 4 agony and diſtreſs, bewailing 
That we children. He endeavoured to com- 
M N the aſſurances of Haſtings; but ſhe 
In prot Fy conſolation from that quarter. He 
dre from <a, that if the lords ſhould ſo far de- 
me principles of humanity and juſtice 


0 tak | | 
away the life of the king he would im- 


he lords Haſtings Howard and Stanley) who | 


= 4 
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mediately crown the duke of York, who was ſtill 
ſafe beyond their power; and as an earneſt of his 
affection for his deceaſed maſter's family, left in her 
cuſtody the great ſeal of England. On the very 
ſame day that the archbiſhop had this interview 
with the queen, young Edward entered London 
amidſt the univerſal acclamations of the people. 
He was attended by the dukes of Gloucefter and 
Buckingham, with many others of the principal no- 
bility; and Glouceſter, like a conſummate diſſem- 
bler, rode before him bare-headed, calling out to 
the people, © Behold your prince and ſovereign!” 

Young Edward was conducted to the biſhop of 
London's palace, that being thought the moſt pro- 
per place of reſidence for him previous to his coro- 
nation, On the ſame day the duke of Glouceſter 
ſummoned a grand council of the nobility to ſettle 
the adminiſtration, and as this aſſembly conſiſted 
chiefly of his own friends, he was choſen protector 
of the kingdom, though the council on this oc- 
calion, uſyrped a prerogative that belonged to the 


parliament. | 

Though Glouceſter had thus far ſucceeded in 
his deſigns yet he well knew, that unleſs he could 
find means to get the duke of York into his pow- 
er, all his ſchemes muſt prove abortive. He there- 
fore complained to the council, that the queen's 
having taken ſanctuary, and the ill-grounded ap- 
prehenſions ſhe had formed, were an indignity to 
the government; and repreſented the neceſſity of 
the young prince's appearance at the coronation of 
his brother, propoſing that if the queen refuſed to 


from the aſylum by force. This propoſition was 
unanimouſly approved by the council; and cardi- 
nal Bouchier, the primate, with Rotherham, arch- 
biſhop of York, were ſent to the ſanctuary with 


orders to uſe every argument in their power to in- 


duce the queen to comply with the wiſhes of the 
council. Elizabeth for ſome time refuſed to give 
up the prince; but at length, by the powerful ar- 
guments of the primate, ſhe was prevailed on to 
give her conſent. Accordingly having embraced 
him with all the eagerneſs of maternal affection, 
ſhe delivered him into the hands of the archbiſhop, 
by whom he was immediately conducted to Glou- 
ceſter. Richard received the young prince with 
all the ſeeming marks of paternal tenderneſs, and 
after deſiring that he would conſider him as his 
guardian and father, conducted him to his brother 
in the biſhop's palace. 


interview, and began to think their uncle had 2 


greatly deceived. In a few days after they were 
both conveyed from the biſhop's palace to the 
tower, from whence, at that time, it was cuſto- 
mary for the kings of England to ride in proceſ- 
ſion through the ſtreets of London to their corona- 
tion at Weſtminſter. 
Glouceſter had ſtill many obſtacles in his wa 
to exclude him from the throne. But no reſtraints 
were ſufficient to check the violence of Richard, 
whoſe fierce and ſavage nature was fuch that he 
ſtartled at no crimes, however enormous, The 
death of the earl of Rivers, and the other noble 
priſoners confined in Pontefra&t Caſtle, was now 
determined; and the protector found no difficulty 
in obtaining the conſent of his party to that ſan- 
guinary meaſure. 
might fill the people with apprehenſions (eſpecially 
as no crime could be alledged againſt them of a 


capital nature) it was reſolved to diſpatch them 


| , | without 


liſten to the voice of reaſon, he ſhould be taken 


The two young princes ſeemed overjoyed at this 


real regard for their intereſt. But in this they were 


Fearful, however, that a trial 
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without any legal proceſs; and orders were imme- the protector was determined ſhe ſhould not e 
diately ſent to Sir Ralph Ratcliffe (a man capable || his vengeance. He cauſed her to be indiged b. 
of the moſt enormous actions) to put them to || fore the ſpiritual court for lewdneſs and adulte 5 
death, which was accordingly done by their heads || and ſhe did penance in a white ſheer at St. Par! 
being ſevered from their bodies. before all the people“. n 
On the very day theſe bloody orders were exe- As the deaths of lord Haſtings, and the doh] 
cuted, Richard ſummoned a council to meet in the || priſoners in Ponteftact Caſtle, had excited n, © 
tower; and having diſcovered by his agents, that ſurrection among the people, Glouceſter grey mon 
Haſtings, was unalterably attached ro the children || and more confident of ſucceſs; and throwing of the 
of his deceaſed -maſter determined to /take. him || maſk of diflimulation, openly: aſpired to the row 
off, fearful leſt, from the great power and popu- || which: he claimed from the illegititnacy- (as he xc 
larity of that nobleman, he might render his de- ſerted of his brother Edward's childrey.* Ther, 
ſigns abortive. © vile affertions he cauſed to be promulgated fron 
Haſtings: not ſuſpecting any deſign was formed || the pulpit. 'Dr. Ralph Shaw, an eminent orator d 
againſt his life, repajred. to the. council, where he. || thoſe times (and brother to the mayor who u 
met the protector, v hoſe behaviour was remarka- one of Richard's creatures) preached a ſermon » 
bly affable. | After a ſhort ſtay, Richard retired St. Paul's Croſs, taking for his text the following 
from the board, deſiring the lords. to continue l words from the wiſdem of Solomon, © Baſt, 
their deliberations during. his- abſence: .:: He ſoon || lips ſhall not thrive.” - In the courſe” of his (er. 
returned with an angry and inflamed. countenance, mon he artfully advanced man arguments, ty 
biting his lips, and exhibiting. all the marks of the which he endeavoured. to prove the illegitimacy 
moſt violent indignation. © My lords,“ ſaid he, || of the ſons of Edward IV. He afterwards ext. 
e what puniſhment do thoſe deſerve who have led the virtues: of Richard duke of Glouccſte, 
plotted againſt my life?“ Haſtings replied, that || reprefenting him as the legal heir to the. crown, 
they deſerved. the puniſhment of traitors. Theſe and the only hope of the nation; * concluding 
ce traitors,” replied the protector, © are thoſe his panegyric with calling aloud, © God fave king 
& ſorcerers my brother's wife, and Jane Shore his || Richard.” But this fulſome parade and exae- 
© miſtreſs, with others their aſſociates. See to what || geration was far from producing the intended 
& 2 condition they have reduced me by their in- effect. The audience kept a profound (lence: 
ce cantations and witchcraft!” On uttering theſe || the doctor loſt his popularity, and Richard wa 
words he uncovered his arm, which was ſhrivelled || looked upon with contempt by-the people. 
and decayed. The members of the council, who || In conſequente of this diſapointmenc it was th 
well knew that his arm had always been in that || next day agreed by the council (which now cn- 
condition, were: confounded, and looked upon each fiſted wholly of Richard's creatures) that another 
other with aſtoniſhment; After a confiderable attempt ſhould be made to obtain the voce of the 
pauſe, Haſtings anſwered, certainly my lord, if || people in his favour. ' Accordingly the loc 
te they are guilty of theſe [crimes they deſerve the || mayor, aldermen, and livery of London ver 
« ſevereſt puniſhment.” . © And you reply to || ſummoned to aſſemble at Guildhall, where te 
© me,” ſaid the protector, * with your and duke of Buckingham in a ſtadied harangue, er. 
« your ands? You are the chief abettor of that || patiated on the virtues of the duke of © Gloucelte 
« witch Shore: you are. yourſelf a traitor; and || and concluded with "aſking; Whether they would 
ce ſwear by St. Paul, that I will not dine before || have that prince for cheir King? a profound fler 
| il c your head be brought me!“ On this he: truck; ||. reigned through the whole aſſembly. The cu 
1 the table violently with his hand; when a number || repeated the ſubſtance of his harangbe, and alk 
| | of armed men ruſhed into the council-chamber, || the ſame queſtion; but the ſame ſilence was cht 
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1 

1/8 p p n | Toy Ps | 3 of ak 6 EF 18 2 aA a 
10 and ſeized ſeveral of the members. "Haſtings was tibued. The mayor then defired that the record 
i] 1 led immediately to the green before the chapel of || might addreſs the afſembly: The experiment i 
1 the Tower, where, after confeſſion to a prieſt, who || accordingly tried, but with no beetter ſucceßs 0 
| 


1 happened accidentally to be on the ſpot, he was || a word eſcaping from the lips of the avdicnc 
Fill beheaded on a log of timber lying on the green. || This is aftoniſhing obſtinacy, (cried the dude 
The archbiſhop of York, the biſhop of Ely, and || declare your ſentiments one way or ofier. 5 


i, lord Stanley, who aſſiſted at the council, were ſent || *© you ought to remember, that your conſent ! 
141 to different apartments in the tower, and no perſon || © not conſidered as neceſſary. The Lords q 
| except the keeper ſuffered to ſee them. | « Commons have ſufficient authority to f 


As Richard was ſenſible that lord Haſtings was || * whom they pleaſe on the throne; "and abt! 
univerſally. beloved by the people, he thought it (“ aſk your conſent, it ſhould be conſidered vs 
prudent to make ſome public . apology for the pre- © favour. However, I now demand in f ; 
eipitate manner of his execution. He therefore || terms, whether you will, or will 00h have 0 
iſſued out a proclamation, repreſenting the great © protector for your ſovereign?” This pe ö 
crimes of which he had been guilty, and that his || which was conſidered rather as a Menace ny 
haſty execution aroſe from the ſuddenneſs of the || appeal to their judgment, occaſioned 4 -_- 
diſcovery, To put a farther gloſs on his proceed- || murmur among the whole audience. At 1 
ings, he ordered Jane Shore to be apprehended, ſome of the apprentices, excited by br10e i 
and tried before the council for ſorcery and witch- || Richard's partizans, ſet up a feeble ci) of i 
craft. No proofs, however, being found againſt || live king Richard.” This was confidered as * 
her (notwithſtanding the ignorance and abſurdity || ficient declaration of the ſentiments of ewe wn 


of the age) ſhe was acquitted of the charge, But || and Buckingham haſtened ro acquaint 9 


j 
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Jane Shore lived many years after this event, and was || the ſtings of poverty from the breaſts of the indigent; Fo 

alive in the reign of Henry VIII. when Sir Thomas Moore || plied the balm of comfort to the wounds of ning #! 
knew her. But though ſhe had greatly recommended herſelf || found no friends in adverſity, and ſpent the ele 


by acts of beneficence and humanity, though ſhe had removed ; life in miſery and want. 
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was called upon to aſſume the reins 
tor 5 Richard, at firſt pretended to be 
4 a 1 at the propoſal, declared he would ob- 
to | 


ritically exhorted them to imitate his exam- 


But he ſoon changed. his note, by willingly 


RANCH A RD it 


— 


ve inviolably his loyalty to his ſovereign, and | 
e 


bl 


| m_— 1483. 253 
| ſuffering himſelf to be perſuaded to accept the 


crown ;. and from that moment he acted as the le- 


All acts of royalty received his ſignature, and the 


name of Edward was, as it were, buried in oblivion. 


f. D- D ICHARD, e of Glouceſter, having, 
483. by his own unparalleled artifices, and 
he aſſiſtance of his partizans; obtained the ſove- 
elenty by a faint and forced cohſent of a part of 


ing of England and France by the title of Rich- 


ſt daughter of Rich Nevil, the great earl of War- 
ick, and relict of prince Edward, ſon of Henry 
1, and on the 6th of July following they were 
doch ſolemnly crowned at Weſtminſter. 

Having thus fixed himſelf on that throne to 
nich he had ſo ambitiouſly aſpired, Richard now 
Ietermined, (in order to eſtabliſh himſelf in the 
eat of power) to put to death the two .princes, 
fo were {till confined in the tower. But in order 
0 avoid being conſidered as acceſſary to this tragi- 
al ſcene, he made a tour through ſeveral of the 
pounties of England, under pretence of reform- 
ig the abuſes, which had crept into the govern- 
nent. 

After being abſent a few days he diſpatched a 
eſenger to Sir Robert Brackenbury, then conſta- 
Jie of the tower, with expreſs orders for him imme- 


- gentleman, who was naturally humane, and 
iclied a true ſenſe of honour, refuſed having any 
ue in ſo infamous a tranſaction. 1 
te, appointed in this attempt, Richard next ap- 
Rh f TAY Tyrrel, a man practiſed in the 
ood, who readily. accepted the inhu- 
commiffion. Tyrrel choſe three aſſociates, 


Kichard 
» tower, 
or of the 


$ expreſs order, obtained the keys of 
he conducted his companions to the 
dog the unser e their orders. The aſlaſſins 
mcdize nſuſpecting innocents in a ſound ſleep, 

ately ſuffocated them with the bolſters and 


— — sy 


e ian 6s 7 theſe unhappy victims were not diſcovered 

he Fix Ge, arles II. the cauſe of which was as follows: 

Is ard g: 15 ce being too much crouded with records of 

Ven 10 — neceſſary to be preſerved, orders were 

g wo to the White Tower, and a new ſtair- 

The 1; the chapel for the more eaſy conveyance of 
1 


NO 'abourers, in digging at the foot of the old ſtairs, 


24 


m, 


he people, was, on the 18th of June, proclaimed | 


II. The next day he married Anne, young-. 


lately to put the two young princes to death. But | 


neh, Slater, Deighton and Forreſt ; and having, 


F 
F 


chard III. proclaimed king, and crowned at Meſtminſter. Cauſes the two ſons of Edward IV, to be 
murdered in the Tower. | The duke of Buckingham, in conjunction with the biſhop of Ely, forms a deſign of 
detbrovins Richard, and inveſting the earl of Richmond with the ſovereignty. Buckingham raiſes a 
body of forces, who, deſerting him, he is taken priſoner and beheaded. - The earl of Richmond embarks 
for England with five thouſand Men, but his fleet being diſperſed by a ſtorm, he is obliged to return to 
the court of Britany. Richard engages to marry the daughter of the Queen-Dowager. Richmond lands at 
Milford-Haven, at the head of two thouſand foreign troops, marches to Haverfordweft, and is joined by 
great numbers of the inhabitants. Richard marches against him, aud takes up his poſt at Nottingham. 
Battle of Boſworth, and conſequences thereof. Death of Richard III. | 


| pillows, after which they ſhewed their naked bodies 
to Tyrrel, who ordered them to be buried at the 


heap of rubbiſh “. : | 
Richard, after paſſing. through ſeveral of the 
he appeared with his queen in all the pomp of 
ceremony in the cathedral of that city. | 
After being abſent about ſix weeks Richard re- 
turned to London, and flattered himſelf with en- 


joying that crown he had'ſo flagrantly uſurped with- 
out interruption. But he ſoon found himſelf miſ- 


with the rewards which had been beſtowed on him 
for his ſervices, and irritated at being refuſed a favour 
which he aſked of Richard, left the court, and re- 
tired to his caftle of Brecknock, where Moreton, 
biſhop of Ely (who had been committed to his cuſ- 
tody by Richard) was confined. 8 

The biſhop was not only a perſon of ſingular pe- 
netration and addreſs, but likewiſe an able politician, 
and conſidering the diſguſt of the duke as a favour- 
able incident, determined, if poſſible, to bring him 
over to his own party, in which he had great hopes 
from the family of that nobleman, having been 


being diſappointed in his expectations. Buckingham 
liſtened with great attention to his arguments, 
and a ſcheme was concerted for removing Richard 


ſhould both declare for Henry, earl of Rich- 
mond (then at the court of Britany) who ſhould 
marry Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. and by 
that alliance unite the intereſt of both houfes in his 
favour, COS OH 

Having concerted this plan they communicated. 
their deſigns to the old ducheſs of Richmond and 
the queen-dowager, the latter of whom was ſtill 5 
| ATI TD tne 

_ | 


— 
— 


came to a wooden cheſt, containing human bones covered with 
ſtones and rybbiſh. Theſe were the bones of the royal infants 
ſo inhumanly murdered, which king Charles cauſed to be in- 
terred in Henry the Seventh's Chapel near- two other royal 
children, viz. Mary and Sophia, daughters to James I. and over 


on it in capital letters, | 
| 885 


gitimate and legal poſſeſſor of the Engliſh throne. 


foot of the ſtairs, and the place to be covered with an 


counties in England, made a ſtop at Vork, where 


— —ä—ͤÜ —— En 
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royalty; and during his ſtay was crowned with great 


taken, The duke of Buckingham, not fatisfied 


zealous Lancaſtrians. The prelate was far from 


from the ſeat of power. It was agreed that they 


the place was an ornament of white marble with an inſcription | 
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the ſanctuary at Weſtminſter. They both readily | 
approved of the propoſal, and a friendſhip was eſta- 


bliſhed between them and the duke of Bucking- | 


ham. In conſequence of this, meſſengers were 
diſpatched to the earl, acquainting him with the 
meaſures that had ber entered into in his favour, 
and the terms on which he was invited to land in 
England. 3 

The earl of Richmond no fooner received this 
intelligence, than he immediately related the par- 
ticulars to the duke, who promiſed to give him all 
the- aſſiſtance in his power. In conſequence of this 


the earl immediately diſpatched a meſſenger to his 


mother and the duke of Buckingham, informing 


them of his approbation of the plan, and the pro- 
miſe of the duke of Britany; and deſiring, at the 
ſame time, that they would prepare for his recep- 
tion by the beginning of October. 

Thus far every thing ſucceeded to the wiſhes of 
the conſpirators, who reſpectively began to exert 
their power and influence in promoting the main 
deſign; and their ſucceſs was far beyond their ex- 
pectations. Richard had incurred the hatred of the 
nation in general: the partizans of the houſe of 
Vork were incenſed againſt him for the murder of 
the two young princes, while thoſe of Lancaſter 
chearfully embraced a propoſal that ſeemed likely 
to place a prince of that houſe * on the throne of 
England. 8 | 

Though the utmoſt precaution had been taken to 
keep theſe proceedings a profound ſecret, yet they 
could not eſcape the penetrating. eye of Richard, 
who no ſooner diſcovered the plot than he iſſued 
out orders for his troops to be in readineſs to march 
on the firſt notice. He then diſpatched a meſſenger 
to the duke of Buckingham (whom he imagined 
to be at the head of the conſpiracy) enjoining his 
immediate attendance at court ; but the duke, in- 
ſtead of paying any regard to the order, employed 
himſelf in collecting his forces, hoping, in a ſhort 
time to join thoſe of his confederates. 
From the behaviour of Buckingham, Richard 
found it neceſſary to exert himſelf with the utmoſt 
expedition. Accordingly, having collected his 
forces, he began his march towards the weſtern 
counties, where he was informed the earl of Rich- 


mond propoſed to land, and where ſeveral of his 


friends were already in arms, expecting to be join- 
ed by the duke of Buckingham, at the head of his 
forces. 

In the mean time, the duke, having raiſed a 
powerful army, advanced, by haſty marches, into 
the foreſt of Deane, with a deſign of croſſing the 
Severn, and joining his weſtern friends at Saliſbury. 
But on approaching the borders of the river, he 
found the waters had overflowed the banks in ſuch a 
manner that there was no poſſibility of paſſing 
it. His army conſiſted entirely of Welch, who, 
alarmed with ſuperſtitious terrors at this extraor- 
dinary event, and at the ſame time diſtreſſed for 
want of proviſions, abandoned his camp, and 
Buckingham, in a few days was left with only one 
ſervant, who was faithful enough to attend him in 
his diſtreſs. In this hapleſs ſituation he took re- 
fuge in the houſe of one Banniſter, who had ſub- 


— — 


* The earl of Richmond was now conſidered as the head of 
the Lancaſtrian party. He was heir, by the female line, to the 
family of Somerſet, and grandſon to Sir Owen Tudor, who 
had married Catharine of France, the widow of Henry V. 

+ It is recorded of Banniſter, that he was afterwards puniſh- 
ed in a moſt diſtinguiſned manner for his ingratitude and 
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| ment arrived the face of affairs was 1 


1488. Book 1 
fiſted by his bounty, and enjoyed a com 
eſtate near Shrewſbury, and which had teen 
him by the duke. But this wretch, dead to 17 
feelings . of honour and gratitude, betrayed h a 
tron f into the hands of the ſheriff of Shrg Fas 
who conducted him to Richard, and the 2 k 
nate duke was, without any form of proceſ Wa 
diately beheaded. wie ons 
Alarmed at the news of this diſaſter, ang & 
ſparing of ſucceſs, the friends of the duke ime. 
diately diſperſed. The marquis of Dorſt 1 
biſhop- of Ely, fled to the continent, while abe 
concealed themſelves in different parts of the kin 
dom; but ſeveral, who were fo unfortunate 3; N 
fall into the hands of the uſurper, were immediate 
put to death. | | 
During theſe tranſactions the earl of Richman 
had not been wanting on his part in endeavourin 
to join his friends at the time appointed. He en 
barked with 5000 men at St. Malos on board forty 
veſſels ; but being overtaken by a terrible ſtorm hi 
fleet was diſperſed, and himſelf obliged to return t 
the court of- Britany, where he was informed of the 
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fate of the duke of Buckingham, and the diſperloiſe! the 
of his friends. LVF bum, | 
A. D. 1484. This dangerous inſurrection beg ich tt 


p his 
own 11 
ence, 


quelled, Richard returned to London, and imme 
diately ſummoned a parliament, who recognize 
his authority, and acknowledged his title to 


crown. His only ſon Edward was created prince of: mol 
Wales; and duties of tonnage and poundage ve Nich 
8 him for life; and Richard, in order, if pon, al 
ible, to reconcile the people to his governmenſ an hi 
paſſed ſeveral acts, which tended to promote e on 
happineſs of his ſubjects. . lt: 
But Richard's mind was far from being yet ei Vond, 
he had great reaſon to ſuſpect that many of H of 
principal nobility were ſtrongly attached to the HI wh 
tereſt of the earl of Richmond, and only waiteyſÞ""! St 
for a proper opportunity of diſcovering their en onnect 
timents. Theſe were diſagreeable circumſtances uſpecte 
but what moſt concerned him was, the intended 
marriage between the earl of Richmond and the pine, b 
ceſs Elizabeth. He ſaw the danger of ſuch a col - Str 
nection, and determined, if poſſible,” to prevent Iliged 
To effect this he paid his addreſſes to the queen"! tho 
dowager with ſuch art, and made ſo many profeſſions (rien 
| of a ſincere and unalterable friendſhip, that Eli en, 
beth, thinking her former projects totally deſtroyec 1 
liſtened to his propoſals, and even promuſed him f Wiche 
daughter in marriage; the baſe and cruel RichaWvntinua 
having made way for this ſtrange connection, 0termir 
taking off his former wife by poiſon. The queen 2 g 
conſent being obtained, Richard applied to the con 3 
of Rome for a diſpenſation for concluding © agg 
( 


alliance with the princeſs, which was generally co 
dered as inceſtuous. But before the papa) in | 
addenly cane 
ed, and Richard hurled from that throne 


baſely uſurped. : 
A. D. 1485. Though the earl of — 
had failed in his late attempt, yet he determme., 


make another effort for obtaining the Eren * 
dem; to effect which he had by his _ 
got conſiderable ſuccours from the © ; 


, ine in 3% 
perfidy. His eldeſt ſon went mad, and died 1 ll 
ſtye: his eldeſt daughter, who was very Denni, rived oft 
ſtricken with a foul leproſy : his ſecond ſon was 8 a dich 
uſe of his limbs: his younger ſon was ſuffoca 0 
filthy water; and himſelf, at an extreme old 2 + 


foul a 
the cler 


of murder, but his life ſaved at the interceſſion 
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families, that he ſoon found himſelf at the head of a 


— — 


cur. V. __ 4 ſ: for 

uraged by this ſucceſs, he ſet out for 
on EA 3 letters from England, in- 
2 to land in Wales, aſſuring him that the 
wy f thoſe parts were ſtrongly attached to his 
5 2 1 raiſed a conſiderable ſum for his 
ran He was at the ſame time informed that the 
ur kingdom was diſſatisfied with the character 
argu. of Richard, and that he could not 
210 land more opportunely, than at a time when 
the tyrant had made no preparations for oppoling his 
oo with this intelligence the earl, accom- 
inied by many noble exiles from England, and at 
e head of two thouſand foreign troops, embarked 
it Harfleur on the laſt day of July, and on the 6th 
of Auguſt landed with his forces at Milford Haven, 
iithour oppoſition. From hence he directed his 
march to Haverfordweſt, where he was joy fully 
received by the inhabitants; and as he advanced 
xz joined by ſuch numbers of the partizans of both 


ery conſiderable army. 5 

As ſoon as Richard was informed of the landing 
f the earl of Richmond, and the ſucceſs that attended 
im, he collected together his forces, and marched 
nich the utmoſt expedition to oppoſe him. He took 
p his poſt at Nottingham, being the moſt centrical 
on in the kingdom, and propoſed marching from 


e moſt expoſed to danger. 8 

Richard's affairs were now in a very critical ſitua- 
on, and he had much more to fear from his ſecret 
han his open enemies. The duke of Norfolk was 
e only nobleman ſincerely attached to his in- 
reſt: the reſt were friends to the earl of Rich- 
non, and only waited for a favourable opportu- 
ty of deſerting Richard's ſtandard. But the per- 
ons who gave Richard the greateſt uneaſineſs were 
ord Stanley, and his brother Sir William, whoſe 
onnection with the earl of Richmond were ſtrongly 
Upefted by the uſurper. He had, indeed, em- 
Jojed the former to levy a body of five thouſand 
en, but inſiſted that he ſhould leave his ſon, the 
nd Strange, as an hoſtage for his fidelity. This 
liged lord Stanley to act with great precaution, 
id though he found means to inform Henry of 


[os no certainty could be formed of his real 
FIgNS, | 

Richard's fears were greatly augmented by the 
munual increaſe of Henry's army; he therefore 
mined, at all events, to give him battle, and, 
d. general action, decide their diſpute for the 
liſh throne. He accordingly left Nottingham, 
marching his forces with all expedition, the two 
* came within ſight of each other at a place 
ud Boſworth in Leiceſterſhire. The royal army 
h conſiſted of twelve thouſand men, all veterans, 
well armed, were formed into two lines. The 
Tay commanded by the duke of Norfolk ; and 
b cond by Richard in perſon: who appeared that 
r the royal diadem on his head. The earl's 
| q did not conſiſt of much more than five thouſand 
* but was alſo divided into two lines; the firſt 
' 1 by the earl of Oxford, and the ſecond 
ite. elf in perſon: Sir Gilbert Talbot command- 
Wine wing, and Sir John Savage the left. 
w 905 the two armies were preparing for battle, 
bo e) poſted himſelf, at the head of four 
al d, on a piece of ground fronting the 
be. C. Ween the two armies, while his bro- 


| facing h 


ence, on the firſt alarm, to whatever place ſhould | 


i riendly intentions, yet, from his ambiguous be- 


| 


Sy William Stanley, with three thouſand, | 


im on the other ſide of the interval, 
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ther; 
courage. Senſible of his deſperate ſituation, the 
furious tyrant caſt his eyes around the field, and 


Richard, ſuſpecting Stanley's deſign, ſent him an 


order to join his army; but receiving an equivocal 
anſwer, he was ſo enraged, that he would have 
ſtruck off the head of his ſon, had he not been 
diſſuaded from that reſolution by ſome of his chief 
officers. They repreſented to him, that ſuch an act 
could be attended with no advantage, and would 
certainly provoke Stanley and his brother to join the 
enemy, though, perhaps, their intention at pre- 
ſent might be to remain neuter, till near the con- 
cluſion of the battle, and then declare for the party 
that ſeemed to have gained the advantage. Richard 
ſubmitted to theſe reaſons, well knowing that if he 
ſhould defeat the earl of Richmond, he would then 


be enabled to take ample revenge on all his ene- f 


mies. | 
The two armies now approached each other, and 


the battle was begun by a general diſcharge of 


arrows ; after which the combat became cloſe and 
bloody. The duke of Norfolk made a motion to 


| encloſe the left wing of Richmond's army, which 


being perceived by the earl of Oxford, he fell 
with the utmoſt fury upon Norfolk's diviſion, but 
was in the utmoſt danger of being ſurrounded. 
Lord Stanley ſaw that it would be impoſſible for 
him to extricate himſelf from his then ſituation 
without aſſiſtance, and therefore advanced at the 
head of his forces, and joining Oxford's line ſe- 


cured his flank, and ſtood ready to receive the 


front of the line commanded by the king in per- 


ſon. At the ſame time Sir William Stanley fell 


upon the flank of Richard's line, and drove them 
back upon the main body. Norfolk, however, 
advanced to the charge with more fury than ever, 
and a dreadful carnage enſued. But the battle 


was no longer equal; the royal forces were inti- 


midated by the deſertion of Stanley and his bro- 
while it inſpired Henry's with unuſual 


diſcovering his rival at no great diſtance, he ſoon 
opened himſelf a paſſage to the ſpot where Henry 
fought in perſon, killed Sir Henry Brandon, his 
ſtandard-bearer, unhorſed Sir John Cheyney, and 
advanced againſt Henry with all the fury of de- 


ſpair. He called aloud to him, challenging him 


to determine the conteſt by ſingle combat. This 
was readily accepted by Henry; but the two leaders 
were hardly engaged when Sir William Stanley, 
breaking in with his troops, ſurrounded Richard, 


who, after performing the moſt aſtoniſhing acts of 


valour, fell covered with wounds. 


The death of Richard put an end to the con- 


teſt; the royaliſts, deprived of their leader, im- 
mediately threw down their arms, and ſought their 
ſafety by a precipitate flight.. No leſs than four 
thouſand of Richard's forces were ſlain on the field 


of battle, among whom were, the duke of Norfolk, 


Sir Richard Ratcliffe, Sir Robert Piercy, and 
ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction. Such was the 
iſſue of the battle of Boſworth, which terminated 
the quarrel between the two houſes of York and 
Lancaſter, | 7 

Richard's crown being found in the field of battle, 
was brought to lord Stanley, who, placing it on 
Richmond's head, hailed him king; the victorious 
army repeatedly ſhouting. © Long live Henry VII. 
king of England.” 

The body of Richard being found among the 
ſlain was treated with the utmoſt indignity. It was 
faſtened acroſs a horſe, and in that ignominious 


manner conveyed to Leiceſter amidſt the ſhouts 


of the inſulting populace, where it was buried, 
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without any ceremony, in the church of the Grey- 
Friers. | 

Heary, by a policy that tended greatly to augment 
his power, pardoned all who ſubmitted to him. Sir 
William Cateſby, the tool of Richard's crimes, was 
the only perſon that ſuffered. He was diſcovered 
after the battle, and being conveyed to Leiceſter was 
there beheaded. Lord Lovel, and the two Staffords, 


who had incurred the univerſal odium of the people 


for their attachment to the tyrant, would, 1n all pro- 
bability, have ſuffered the ſame fate, had they fallen 
into the hands of the victor; but they fortunately 
made their eſcape, and took ſanctuary in the abbey of 
Colcheſter. 1 

Thus fell Richard III. in the 34th year of his 
age, and the third of his uſurped reign. He was 


one of the moſt deteſtable tyrants that ever diſ- 


_— 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


not to violate the moſt ſacred 


| 1488, Box 
graced a throne. He was low in ſtature, and 
gloomy aſpect. One of his arms was wit q 
one ſhoulder higher than the other, from 
acquired the ſurname of Crook-back, 
his mind leſs deformed than his body; dat 
and reſerved, he was ſuch. a maſter of Cifſimy 
tion, that it was impoſſible to dive into bs & 
ſigns: falſe, treacherous, and ungrateful, he (er, 10 
| acred ties of religion a 
conſcience, whenever he found it conducize 
the gratification of his ambition. In ſpon © 
numberleſs and atrocious crimes compoſe fuc 
ſcene of horrid guilt as hardly ever Centered j 
any other perſon, and have rendered his name ih 
object of univerſal deteſtation to all ſucceeding gene 
rations. Ef 
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Henry VII. after the batile of Boſworth, returns in triumph to London, and is ſoon after crowned at Wei 


minſter. 


Marries the princeſs Elizabeth. 


Quells an inſurrection raiſed by lord Lovel, and oe 


Birth of prince Arthur, Lambert Simnel's impoſture. Henry cauſes the Queen Dowager to be ami 
and impriſoned. Simnel is crowned king in Dublin, and afterwards arrives in England, where he is tak 
Priſoner at the battle of Stoke. A rebellion in the north. Revolution in Scotland. Perkin Warbeck per 
nales the duke of York, and lays claim to the Engliſo throne. Prince Henry appointed lieutenant of Ireln 


A rebellion in Cornwall, Fames king 
truce between England and Scotland. 


the city of Exeter. Is compelled to raiſe the fiege and retir 
ſanctuary in the monaſtery of Beaulieu. His adherents lay do 


Scotland m 


akes an irruption into England, but is repulſed. 


k aſſumes the title of king of England, and bir 
to Taunton, Deſerts his followers, and ah 
n their arms and are pardoned, Pe 


accepts . the king's pardon, and is led in mock triumph through the ſtreets of London. Eſcapes from | 
guard, and takes ſanctuary in the monaſtery of Shene. Again ſubmits to the king's mercy, is degraded, a 


impriſoned in the Tower. 
demned and executed. 


Engages in a plot with the earl of Warwick, both of whom are detefcd, i 
Marriage of Arthur prince 0 


F Wales and the princeſs Margaret. Deaths 


Arthur and the queen. Extortion of the king and his miniſters Empſon and Dudley. Revolt of the car 
Suffolk. Henry becomes deſpotic, and aſſembles a parliament, who comply with his avaricious demands. Ie 


and character of Henry VII. 


. HE victorious earl having by conqueſt 
1485. ſecured a ſtill ſtronger title to the 
throne to which he had already an hereditary claim, 
made his triumphant entry into London on the 
twenty- ſeventh day of Auguſt, applauded by the 
ſhouts of a grateful people, who hailed him as their 
deliverer from a tyrant's power, and as the man 
whoſe happy union with the amiable princeſs Eliza- 
bech was to put a total end to the civil diſſentions 


which had for ſo many years ſubſiſted between the 


contending families of York and Lancaſter. 


Tue firſt object which employed his attention, was | 


gratitude to the Supreme Being, the God of battles, 
who had led him on to conqueſt, and afforded him 
this joyful opportunity of offering up to him in his 
holy temple, the trophies he had obtained. In the 
cathedral of St. Paul's, therefore, he accordingly 
offered up the ſtandard of the enemy, and after 
divine ſervice, returned to his apartments in the 
epiſcopal palace, where in a council of the nobility 
aſſembled for that purpoſe, he renewed the oath he 
had before taken to eſpouſe the virtuous princeſs 
Elizabeth. 
Having diſcharged his duty to his God, Henry's 
next care was to promote the friends who had aſ- 
ſiſted him. Of theſe his uncle Jaſper, earl of Pem- 
broke, the faithful guardian of his early years, 
and protector againſt the defigns of his adverſaries, 


was rewarded with the title of duke of Bedford. 


His father-in-law Thomas Stanley, to whom he 


| 


| 


| 


. 
„ 


of a captain, which has been ever ſince maintan 


ſiderable as to preclude the neceſſity of alkith 


was indebted for his ſucceſs- in Boſworth-ficld, | 
created earl of Derby; and Edward lord Counit 
earl of Devonſhire. 

On the thirtieth of October, (the day of 
coronation,. and which ſolemnity was performed 
Bourchier archbiſhop of Canterbury) he inſt 
a body guard of fifty archers, under the commi 


and is ſtill known by the title of yeoman of 
king's guard. 1 ̃ 
The parliament which met at Weſtminſert 
tailed the crown upon Henry, with perpetual fei 
ſion to the legitimate heirs of his body. Tir 
ſtep was to reverſe the artainder which had C 
iſſued againſt Henry and his adherents, and 0 ! 
the ſame againſt ſeveral of thoſe who had epo 
the cauſe of the late uſurper Richard. : 
The amount of theſe confiſcations Was ſo 


ſupply from parliament, ſo that Henry ww 
theſe means an ample gratification both a 
venge and his avarice. And now in Con 4 
of a general pardon to thoſe who had derb 
arms againſt him, great numbers quitted t 2 ö 
tuaries, and took an oath of allegiance to- 
ſovereign. Hen 
On the diſſolution of the parliament, 1 
mitted money to the French king, de * 
him for what he had advanced, toward f 
plies he had furniſhed him with preparatoff 
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AP. VI. 1486. TY, 
AP and, Tohn Moreton, biſhop of Ely, 
| il in aer, RF of Exeter, nag Ps o 
nd _ honourable privy-council, the former of 
4 4 -ceeded cardinal Bourchier as archbiſhop of 
PR and to the latter was committed the 
* 1 the great ſeal, and theſe two prelates, 
L great power with which they were inveſted, 
6: the diſtinguiſhed protect ion of their royal maſ- 
„ directed the principal affairs of government. 

J. D. 1486. In conſequence of his promiſe to 
ſ uſe the princeſs Elizabeth, Henry found him- 
ir indiſpenſibly bound to ſolemnize his nuptials 
+ her, which were accordingly celebrated with 
at joy and feſtivity on the 18th of January. 
er the ceremony Henry took a journey into the 
onhern counties, and paſſed his Eaſter holidays 
Lincoln, in hopes of conciliating the affec- 
ons of his people by his preſence and acts of 
berality. 85 1 | | 
During his abode in that city, he was made ac- 
wanted with the news of lord Lovel, together 
ith Humphrey and Thomas Stafford, having pri- 
ately quitted their ſanctuary at Colcheſter. Undil- 
ed, however, at theſe tidings, he purſued his 
urney to York, towards which city he was in- 
med that three or four thouſand men were on 
eir march with Lovel at their head, and that the 
y of Worceſter was already inveſted by the Stat- 
ds, Henry could not help being alarmed at this 
telligence, as he ſuſpected thoſe rebellious lead- 
actually held a correſpondence at that time with 
e party among whom he now reſided. He, how- 
er, concealed, his ſuſpicions, and iſſued com- 
ſions for immediately raiſing men throughout the 
unty of York ; which was ſo ſucceſsfully accom- 
iſhed, that in a ſhort ſpace of time a body of three 
ouſand men was levied, and the command of them 
ven to the duke of Bedford. | 

The duke thus empowered to act againſt the re- 
ls, was nevertheleſs ſtrictly enjoined to avoid a 
neral engagement, the men being not only undiſ- 
plned, but alſo of a very ſuſpicious attachment; 
d on his approach, to declare the king's free pardon 
all fuch as ſhould lay down their arms. This 
ll expedient had the deſired effect; and Lovel, 
ough fear of being deſerted by his troops, retired 
one into Lancaſhire, from whence he croſſed the 


and repaired to the court of the dutcheſs dow- 
xr of Burgundy, 


This event being communicated to the Staffords, 
e quitted the ſiege of. Worceſter, and being de- 
"ted by their men, fled for ſanctuary to the church 
Coleſham, near Abingdon ; but the privileges of 
r place not extending to the crimes of high treaſon, 
7 vere forcibly dragged from thence, and Hum- 
&y, the elder brother, was executed at Tyburn. 
* younger brother, Thomas, on account of his 
1 and being conſidered as influenced by the 


1 


L gon S8eltions of the other, obtained the king's 


ne queen's delivery of her ſon prince Arthur, 


up appened on the twentieth of September, 
1 Pes to the nation, that the king's lukewarm 
ans would, by this fortunate event, be kindled 
*; , of conjugal love ; but when they 
a he - ſtill inſenſible to her attractions, and 
il delayed her coronation, ſhewing on 


* Pens a rooted inveteracy to the family of 
U W 10 
hed 


> their diſlike of him daily increaſed, and 


be 


4 
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m the people were for. the moſt part | 


En to fear they had only exchanged one ty- | 


— 


257 
backward in promulgating ſuch an inſinuation; 
reports were privately circulated, that he intended to 
murder the earl of Warwick, and that the duke of 
York had eſcaped from the power of his uncle 
Richard, and was (till in being on ſome part of the 
continent, The people greatly inclined to favour 
this report, ſuggeſted to one Richard Simon, an 
Oxford prieſt, a ſcheme equally hazardous and ridi- 


Simnel, natural ſon of a baker in that city, a youth 
of quick parts, and uncommon perſonal endow- 
ments; and his deſign was to inſtruct this youth to 
| paſs himſelf upon the world for Richard duke of 
York, ſecond fon of Edward IV. 

While this ſcheme was in agitation, and the neceſ- 
ſary inſtructions preparing, a rumour prevailed 
that Edward Plantagenet, earl of Warwick, had 
eſcaped from the Tower: Simon therefore, think- 
ing he had found out a more plauſible device, re- 
ſolved that Simnel ſhould perfonate that young no- 
bleman, though pretty generally known among 
the people. Simon ſpared no pains in qualifying 
his pupil for the taſk, and when he looked upon 
him as ſufficiently inſtructed in his part, went with 


be leſs liable to detection than in England, and 
where the memory of Clarence, who had been 
their governor, was ſtill held in the higheſt re- 
ſpect. | | | 

Henry had been apprized of ſome deſigns forming 
in. Ireland to his prejudice, and therefore ſum- 


Bedford, viceroy of that kingdom) to appear per- 
ſonally at his court in London; but by the intereſt 
that nobleman had in the council, he found means 


diſpenſible neceſſity of his preſence in Ireland. 
Immediately after Simnel's arrival in Dublin, he 
publicly aſſumed the character of the earl of 
Warwick, and as ſuch preſented himſelf to the earl 
of Kildare, to whom he gave a ſpecious account 
of his eſcape from the Tower, and though the 
deputy and his brother did not think it ſafe to eſpouſe 
his cauſe openly, they by their connivance, ſecretly 
favoured the impoſture. Having concealed their 


the people, they were ſooh convinced they might 
with ſafety avow them; for Simnel received à 


whom they had ſo highly eſteemed. The earl of 
Kildare and his brother the chancellor, having 
conſulted their friends upon the ſubje& waited 
upon Simnel at his habitation, and conducted 
him with great pomp to the caſtle, whete he was 
treated conformably to his ſuppoſed rank and diſ- 
tinction. Simnel, on his part, acquitted himſelf 
with ſo much dexterity, that he actually impoſed 
upon many, who had at. firſt entertained ſuſpicions 
of the fraud; and the people in general ſoon be- 
| came ſo attached to him, that he was ſhortly after 
proclaimed in Dublin king of England, by the 
title of Edward VI. = | 
A. D. 1487. Alarmed at a circumſtance of ſuch 
weight and importance, the king's fears were not 
without reaſon excited, leſt the torch of diſcord, 
which had been ſo rapidly kindled in Ireland, 
ſhould communicate its deſtructive flames to Eng- 
land, and involve both kingdoms in one general 
conflagration. In the midſt of this perplexity, 
Henry called a council, to deliberate on the ne- 
ceſſary ſteps to be taken to avert the impending 
danger; and the queen-dowager being, by Henry's 


0 i 
* ſupppſed that his enemies were not 
No. 24. 


| 


order arreſted and confined in the monaſtery of Ber- 
5 7 tþ mondſey, 


culous. The eccleſiaſtic had a pupil named Lambert 


him over to Ireland, where he thought he would 


moned the earl of Kildare, (deputy to the duke of 


to evade complying with the order, by ſtating the in- 


own ſentiments till they ſhould diſcover thoſe of 


welcome reception as the ſon of that Clarence 


— 
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mondſey, and her eſtate confiſcated without the 
form of a trial, it has been generally ſuppoſed 
that his ſuſpicions of her, as a party concerned, were 
the 
he could never be prevailed on to ſet her at li- 
berty. | | 
Henry now finding the people divided in their 
opinions of the ſtory of Simnel, refolved to con- 
vince them of their deluſion, by cauſing the real 
earl of Warwick to be conducted publicly 
through the ſtreets of London, and he was even 
permitted to viſit many individuals, who entertained 
the profoundeſt reſpe& for his perſon and family. 
The impoſtor, however, notwithſtanding this pre- 
caution, found a ſtrenuous and zealous adherent 
in John earl of Lincoln, whom his uncle Richard III. 
had declared preſumptive heir to the crown, and who, 
in ſupport of his claim, actually embarked for 
Flanders, to concert with his aunt Margaret, 
ducheſs-dowager of Burgundy, ſuch meaſures as 
were moſt likely to facilitate the ſucceſs of the under 
taking. 

The ducheſs, juſtly irritated at king Henry's 
treatment of her neice, and his unconquerable 
averſion to all the friends of the houſe of York, 
entered with alacrity into all the deſigns of Sim- 
nel, and with the coneurrence of Lincoln and 
Lovel engaged to ſupply him with two thouſand 
German troops of experienced valour, commanded 
by one Martin Swartz, an officer of great courage 


and conduct, who were to embark for Ireland, and 


form a junction with the forces of the newly created 
monarch. | 
About the beginning of May theſe auxiliaries ar- 


rived in Dublin, ſoon after which it was deter- 


mined in the council to crown Simnel in the moſt 
public manner. A crown was accordingly taken 
from the ſtatue of the Virgin Mary, carried to the 
cathedral church of Dublin, and there placed on the 
head of the impoſtor by the biſhop of Meath. 

The ceremony was no ſooner finiſhed than it was 
reſolved in the pretender's council, immediately to 
invade England, where they doubted not but all the 
zealous adherents of the family of York would rea- 
dily join in every meaſure to dethrone Henry. 

A. D. 1488. Having cauſed fortifications to 
be erected along the eaſtern coaſt, the king returned 
to London, where he had the mortification to hear 
that the earl of Lincoln and his continental ſupplies 
had landed in Ireland; in conſequence of which he 
collected all the forces he could muſter to the en- 
virons of Coventry, where he reſolved to wait for 
more ſubſtantial information. Here he ſoon learned 
that Simnel and his party were landed in the 
county of Lancaſter, and that ſome few mal- 
contents had already repaired: to his ſtandard. In 

their progreſs towards York, however, inſtead of 
ſeeing their numbers increaſe as they had expected, 
they found themſelves miſerably deceived ; for 
the inhabitants dreading the miſcarriage of the en- 
terprize, or not diſpoſed to reverence a king ſet up 
by a confederacy of Iriſh and Germans, reſolved to 
diſcountenance the ſcheme, and the earl of Lin- 
coln, fearing his troops might take the alarm at the 
backwardneſs of the Engliſh to ſupport them, re- 
ſolved to make the beſt uſe of the forces he had 
yet under his command, and engage the king's 


army, before their expected reinforcements ſhould 


arrive. | 
In order to this he altered his manceuvres, and 
took his route towards Newark, which he formed a 


deſign of attacking before the royaliſts could receive 


any ſuccours. The king in the mean time, with fix 


grounds of her ſevere treatment, eſpecially as | 
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thouſand men, having reached Nottingham 
1 Ny 


there joined by as many more, headed by th þ 
Shrewſbury, and determined to riſk a battle eule ſe 
rebels at all events. With th ho 
The two armies met in a ſmall plai 
lage of Stoke, where they eee * hog cet 
amazing impetuoſity; but fortune ſoon d 15 + 
favour of the royaliſts. The rebels, after an Fo 1 
reſiſtance, ſuſtained a total defeat, in which * — 
thouſand men (among whom was Count Mar - 
Swartz, and the earls of Lincoln and Kildare) 2 0 
ſlain on the ſpot. Nor was the king's army mw 5 
from loſs on this day's action, one half 0 2 * 
foremoſt ranks having fallen victims to the fun: f 1 
the rebels. The ideal prince and his inſtructor A 
both taken priſoners ; but Henry, rightly conceivin - 
that contempt was the propereſt puniſhment i 4 
could inflict on him, placed him in his ki, WW 
where he diſcharged the office of a turnſyit, ay - 
was ranked among the meaneſt of the king's men 4 
- . ; we. 
domeſticks. Simon the prieſt was eommitted ii vere 
priſon, and no farther mention is afterwards made if ive 
him. | H 
As ſoon as the rebellion was ſuppreſſed the uin t 
proceeded to Lincoln, and from thence to T0 com: 
inflicting in his way ſevere puniſhments on all V :cwu;r 
had eſppuſed the cauſe of Simnel, or who pr choly 
pagated a ſuggeſtion that the royal army had bei St. A 
defeated, as ſuch a rumour had prevented ſon At 
powerful barons from joining the king before I Scot!: 
action. The lives of theſe delinquents, hover onn f 
were ſpared, and their puniſhments confined eithert aplic 
confiſcation. of their fortunes and effects, or impiiM aſiſta 
ſonment for life. | | rebels 
In the courſe of his northern progreſs Henry di dent 
covered that the general diſcontent among his fi ad in 
jects aroſe from the ſeverity ſhown to the friends Mvith t 
the houſe of York, and the unaccountable delay M Scotla 
the queen's coronation. In order, therefore, to A. 
dreſs this grievance, having returned triumphantly WWconſid 
London about the beginning of November, he, Qilanded 
the following day went to St. Paul's church, aWragem 
joined in a public thankſgiving for his late cot the 
againſt the rebels. The duke of Bedford was fWzzainſt 
appointed high-ſteward for the coronation of tithe. pr 
queen, which was ſolemnized, with the uſual f vbich 
malities, on the twenty-fifth of November, upaaſ vbich 
of two years after her marriage. | ad th 
A. D. 1489. Henry being now called upon Wtunity 
aſſiſt the duke of Britany, he ſummoned a pallericul 
ment, to whom he applied for a ſubſidy for ti terme 
| purpoſe. A tax was accordingly voted upon de ba 


perſonal eſtates and moveables. No yah 
e kin 


found in levying this tax in any part of th 
dom, except Yorkſhire and the biſhoprick of D 
ham, which counties being firmly attached 10 
intereſt of the Houſe of York, deteſted the then! 
vernment, and for that reaſon refuſed to ſubmit 
payment of the new duty, which they conſider 
an intolerable impoſition. SE ae 
| Finding the people ſo obſtinate in their - | 
the commiſſioners were obliged to make applica 
to the earl of Northumberland, who wo 
court for inſtructions how to act. The king 
lutely refuſed to diſpenſe with the aſſeſſment, 
ing that ſuch a partial exemption might 
cauſe of complaint in the reſt of the _— 
would certainly claim an equal right to df 
payment of the tax. | ew” 
The earl, having called a meeting of 1 
and frecholders of the county, commu . 
them the king's anſwer in ſo peremptol) 
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. e forme 
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cult. VI. 1490. 4 
1 rovoked their reſentment againſt him- 
ar being raiſed, they ruſhin into. his 
* murdered him and ſeveral of his domeſtics. 
The people were inſtigated to this oppoſition by a 
main popular incendiary, named John Chamber, 
. appointing for their leader Sir John Egremont, 

:calous adherent for the houſe of York, they de- | 
Jared their reſolution to march to London, and bid | 
defiance to the royaliſts. Henry, on hearing of 

e inſurrection, ſent a body of troops to oppoſe 
this In | ; 
tem, commanded by the ear] of Surry, who had 
been releaſed from the tower, and received again into 
11 nobleman's 5 * oo ſo M _ | 

ebels were inſtantly defeated, an amber | 
* priſoner. Sir John Egremont, however, eſcaped 
ind fled for refuge to the ducheſs-dowager of Bur- 
oundy, The king followed the earl of Surry with a 
yery ſtrong reinforcement, and proceeded to York, 
where John Chamber and ſome of his accomplices | 
were hanged, and the reſt of the malecontents re- 
eived a pardon. | 
g nk appointed the earl of Surry his lieutenant 
in the north, and Sir Richard Temſtal, principal | 
commiſſioner for levying the duties, his majeſty 
returned to London, where he received the melan- 
choly tidings of the defeat of the duke of Britany at 
St, Aubin, | | | 

At this period likewiſe a rebellion was raiſed in 
Scotland againſt James III. at the inſtigation of his 
oyn ſon. James having retired to Edinburgh caſtle, 
applied to the kings of England and France for 
aſiſtance, and obtained a promiſe of ſupport. 
rebels notwithſtanding prevailed, and his ſon James, 
then but fifteen years of age, was proclaimed king, 
and in July ambaſſadors arrived at the Engliſh court 
Fs notification of. his acceſſion to the throne of | 

cotland, 

A. D. 1490. Henry now began to take into 
conſideration the neceſſary means for promoting the 
landed intereſt of the kingdom. And as the encou- 
ragement of agriculture was juſtly deemed the barrier 
of the Engliſh government, and its beſt defence 
ganſt the encroachments of the nobility, this became 
tie. primary object of his attention, in purſuance of 
which his firſt ſtep was to aboliſh the feudal law, 
wich placed upon an equal footing the gentleman 
ud the ſlave. He had, by theſe means, an oppor- 
unity of obſerving, that the progreſs of trade and 
gnculture advanced in proportion to the increaſe of 
men, and the conſequent decline of the power of 
e barons, 

: It is well known that war is ever the ruin of huſ- 
dry; and the late commotions had proved ſo 
ructive to the peaſants, and had made ſuch dread- 
avock in the realm, that the arable lands were 
A moſt part converted to paſture ; towns and 
_ were deſolated, the eccleſiaſtical revenues 
of wy diminiſhed, and the king deprived of many 
's moſt valuable ſubjects. ; | 

o reſtore theſe paſtures to the beneficial pur- 
Fs of the ſtate, by improving them, and render- 


100 _ fit objects of cultivation, an act was 


li that all houſes of huſbandry, that were 
reds fh 


— 


—_— 


with twenty acres of ground and up- 
ovethe ould be manured and kept up for ever, 
be us f with a competent proportion of land to 
100 and occupied with it.” This ſalutary law | 
I vil 0 aggrandize the fortunes of the cottagers, 
„ Tullalng 

If 8 


OY the enviable ſtate of wealth and indepen- 


* b. 1491. The marriage of the French 


H E N 


and raiſe them from their abject ſitua- | 


. 1490. 
diſputes between the duke - and that monarch, an 
event the moſt unwelcome and diſpleaſing to king 
Henry, who though he had long dreaded it, had 
neglected the proper means for its prevention. For 
at the time when, to fatiate his-avarice, he was em- 


ployed in drawing a deed of ſecurity for the ſums 
he had advanced in Britany, he ſhould have turned 


| his thoughts towards the re-inforcement of the allied 


army. 33 | 
A. D. 1492. Henry, having conceived a reſo- 


parliament, which, at the commencement of the 
year, he had called together for that purpoſe. The 
brilliant ſucceſſes of Creſſy, Poictiers, and Agin- 
| court, were alledged as inducements to put this great 
deſign in execution, together with the victories for- 


Engliſhmen over the moſt formidable armies in 
France. Arguments were drawn to urge the neceſſity 
of raiſing ſupplies adequate to the importance of 
the enterprize ; and that theſe ſupplies might not 
prove a burthen upon the induſtrious labourer and 
uſeful artificer, the king recommended to them, 
that they ſhould be drawn from the purſes of the 
28 who were beſt able to contribute towards 
them. 

An object ſo important as the acquiſition of the 
kingdom of France, was not to be withſtood by the 
commons ; ſo that they not only ſtimulated Henry 
to purſue his undertaking with vigour, but granted 


The || him the ſubſidy with the greateſt chearfulneſs, and, 


at his particular requeſt, authoriſed him to levy a 
contribution on the wealthieſt ſubjects chroughout lis 
dominions. 1 PS 

It appeared, however, that Henry's intentions 
were far from being directed towards applying theſe 
reſources to the purpoſe for which he had obtained 
them. As avarice was his ruling paſſion, to gratify 
that paſſion was the ſole aim of all his ſpecious pre- 
tences, and the parliament was no ſooner diſſolved, 
than he received an embaſſy from France with pro- 
poſals which he never thought fit to communicate; 
but as a peace was concluded in the courſe of the 
ſame year, it was judged that the preliminaries of 
that peace were the object of the embaſſy. By this 
treaty it was agreed that Charles ſhould diſcharge 
the debt contracted by his queen for the defence of 
Britany, and that Henry ſhould be paid the ar- 
rears of the ſubſidy granted by the late king of 
France to Edward the Fourth of England. No 
wonder then if an agreement from which the peo- 
ple were not to derive the leaſt advantage ſhould 
excite their reſentment, at being fleeced for the 
purpoſe of enriching himſelf, under the oftenſible 
pretence of carrying on the war againſt the common 
enemy. | —_ 

Nor was Henry himſelf unconſcious of having 
brought upon himſelf the popular clamour: he 
ſaw but two plainly the hearts of his ſubjects daily 
alienated from their allegiance. The general diſ- 
content which now prevailed was not a little fo- 
mented by a new pretender to the crown, much 
more formidable than Simnel. 
made his firſt appearance on the continent, under the 
name of Richard Plantagenet, duke of Vork, ſecond 
ſon of Edward IV. ſuppoſed to have eſcaped from 
the tower after the death of his brother.. 

The father of this impoſtor was ſaid to have 


or Warbeck, who after his converſion Came over to 
England and reſided in London, where this ſon 15 
: | | EI 18 


| 


9 
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| king with the ducheſs of Britany, terminated the 


lution to re-aſſert the rights of his anceſtors to the 
| kingdom of France, ſignified his intention to the 


merly obtained by the valour of a few brave 


This new claimant 


been a Jew at Tournay, of the name of Ofbeck, 


ff] . 
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fit inſtrument to impoſe himſelf upon the people as 


with gentlemen of his own country, had acquired 


_ deſtroy the tranquillity of Henry, found this youth 


poſed parents and relations, and every tranſaction in 


of age could be deemed capable of noticing and re- 


moſt likely to gain credit and ſupport, from the 


| tain. | | 
From Ireland his fame extended to France, whoſe | 


his was born and baptized by the name of Peter, | 
corrupted, after the Flemiſh manner, into Peterkin, 
or Perkin. It was generally fuppoſed that Edward 
had carried on an illicit correſpondence. with the wife 
of Warbeck, which ſeems to account for the 
ſtriking reſemblance young Perkin bore to that 
monarch, and from this likeneſs he was judged a 


the duke of Vork. ö 
Perkin, after ſome years reſidence in England, 

had been removed by his parents to Flanders, where 

he retained his native language, and, by aſſociating 


the moſt elegant accompliſhments of body and mind. 
Theſe attractions produced him the notice of the 
ducheſs-dowager of Burgundy, who, anxious to 


extremely well ſuited to her purpoſes. She accord- 
ingly furniſhed him with his inſtructions to repreſent 
the duke of York, and, in this aſſumed character, 
to aſſert his claim to the throne of England. That 
he might not be found deficient in any reſpect, he 
was made acquainted with all the peculiarities rela- 
tive to the duke he was to perfonate, together with 
the moſt minute deſcription of the perſons of his ſup- 


the court of Edward, which a child of eleven years 


taining. | CS 

To prevent, however, any ſuſpicion of her ſe- 
cret deſigns, ſhe contrived that Perkin ſhould ac- 
company the Lady Brompton to Portugal, where 


he ſhould continue until Henry made war againſt | 


France. He was then ordered by the ducheſs to 
make his firſt appearance in Ireland, where he was 


invariable attachment of that nation to the family 
of York. Agreeable to theſe inſtructions the pre- 
tended Richard Plantagenet, duke of York, landed 
at Cork, as the ſecond ſon of king Edward IV. 
The credulity of the people gave him credit for his 
pretenſions, and great numbers flocked to him from 
all parts. Thus far encouraged, he wrote to the 
earls of Deſmond and Kildare, ſoliciting their ſup- 
port, in vindication of his rights, with the addition 
of all their dependents over whom they had any in- 
fluence. The ſtrange ſtories he circulated concern- 
ing his eſcape from the cruel deſigns of his uncle 
Richard were ſwallowed with uncommon avidity ; | 


and the more incredible the particulars he related, | 


the greater degree of confidence he ſeemed to ob- 


monarch ſent ambaſſadors to invite him to his 
court, where he was received with all the honours 
due to the perſon he repreſented. At the concluſion 
of the late peace, Henry applied to Charles, but 
wichout effect, for the ſurrender of his perſon. But 
though the French king refuſed to infringe the laws 
of hoſpitality, he aſſured Henry, he ſhould have no 
aſſiſtance from him to ſupport his claim to the throne 
of England; fo that finding himſelf bereft of every 
hope from that quarter, he was obliged to with- 
draw to Flanders, where he had the art to obtain 
admittance as a ſtranger into the preſence of the 
ducheſs-dowager, from whom he had received all his 
inſtructions. | | 

That ſhe might, however, exempt herſelf from 
any ſuſpicion of privity to his deſigns, Margaret 
thought it neceſſary to pretend ignorance of his 
perſon, and ſeeming to doubt his veracity, caufed 
him to undergo a public examination, in which 
he acquitted biafelf with ſo much dignity, _ 
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|| This proof of the two young princes having bea 


and as ſuch entitled to every aſſiſtance they co 


he left not the leaſt doubt in the whole affen 
his being the real Richard Plantagenet wb 
York. Convinced, therefore, that ſhe ran 10 ed 
in ſo doing, ſhe now acknowledged him 2 4 
nephew, and as ſhe thought proper to call him her 
White Roſe of England, the diſtinction by 1 
the houſe of York was known, as that of Lane , 
was by that of the red, during the civil broils he 
tween the two contending families. We 
The Engliſh ready to avail themſelves of e, 
opportunity of manifeſting their averſion to the x 
partly from that motive, and partly from their n. 
tural credulity, were perfectly inclined to favour th 
impoſture. Lord Fitzwalter, Sir Simon Montfor 
Sir Thomas Thwaits, and Sir Robert Clifford, wer 
among thoſe who joined in the confederacy to aft 
the pretenſions of Perkin; but the perſon who 
influence bore the greateſt ſway in this aſſociation 
was Sir William Stanley, the lord-chambert;, 
whoſe brother, (the celebrated lord Stanley) bal 
been the principal inftrument in placing Henry onthe 
throne. | 0 
The abettors of this faction eſtabliſhed à cc 
reſpondence with the malcontents in Flander 
and emiſſaries were employed at the court of Bu 
gundy, who, after converſing freely with the young 
pretender, wrote ſatisfactory letters to the conk 
derates, to aſſure them of his veracity and iden 
tity. 
While this conſpiracy was carrying on and dil 
acquiring new ſtrength from every quarter, Heny 
who received but a confuſed intimation of it, di; 
patched agents to find out the particulars of the im 
poſtor's birth and education, and to diſcover wh 
were his ſecret abettors. The better to ſucces 
in his enquiries, he deviſed a ſcheme by whid 
he might diſcover the ſuſpected parties, H 
ordered all the agents he had employed in thi 
inveſtigation to be excommunicated at St, Paul 
and their names entered in the bead-roll of the king 
enemies, according to the eſtabliſhed practice of th 
times; beſides this, he endeavoured to come at 
ſecret diſpoſitions of the nobility, by tampering wi 
their ſervants for that purpoſe. And while he u. 
ſo aſſiduous in procuring the deſired intelligence, 
was no leſs ſo in producing the moſt incontroverti 
evidences of the murder of the duke of Yo! 
in the Tower. Among theſe were the confeſſo 
of Sir James Tyrrel and his ſervant Dighto 
who made no ſcruple to avow themſelves ! 


horrid perpetrators of this atrocious act of cruelt 
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ſmothered in the 'tower, ſtanding barely upon d 
aſſertion of perſons of ſuch an infamous ch 
racter, was but little credited, and ſeemed 

want of better ſupport to confirm many in mn 
belief that Perkin was the identical duke of Jol 


give him, 3 
The myſterious conduct of Henry on this wn” 
ſerved but to ſtrengthen tlie general opinion 350 | 
validity of Perkin's claim, for the intelligent 
had received of the life of that adventurer ws ; 
publicly notified by proclamation, but only ci 2 
in dark and incongruous reports by his court 
dependents. e : a4 
While affairs remained in this pepe, f 
intricate ſituation, the king had diſperſed ö 
throughout all Flanders, and by conſid * 
had gained over ſome whom he knew 7 for 1 0 
intereſt of his enemy. Sir Robert C S be 
the moſt conſpicuous among theſe, fro 


« ©v * ſ 
he obtained the whole particulars of P eri 


-» 


«at 
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anſactions, together with the names of thoſe 


per to/adopt in preference to that rigour and ſeverity 


10 5 had ſecretly combined in his cauſe. _ [| which had already created him ſo many enemies, 
© 10 ary now diſpatched ambaſſadors to the arch- | and eſpecially in a country, the inhabitants of which 
love He repreſenting Margaret as the contriver of || were ſo generally attached to the intereſts of the 
ber 13 oſture, and inſiſting on the ſurrender of || houſe of York. _ . F 

* feli, who had no right to protection according ||| The influence of Henry's inſatiable avarice got 


the law of nations, but ought to be treated as || the better of all the deſigns his clemency had ſug- 
| pirate and a nuiſance to ſociety. The arch- || geſted ; and though he was deemed the richeſt ſove- 


; kn 0 controul the actions of the ducheſs-dowager, || Nothing could ſtop his avidity for accumulating 
wa thoſe authority was abſolute in her own domi- || riches. . He enforced the execution of the penal 
ur the Mrions. q : . laws, fo that no ſubject, however exalted his ſtation, 
ontfor Incenſed at the ingratitude of many of his cour- || was ſafe. Payments only could protect the rich, 

were ters, (a liſt of whom Sir Robert Clifford had deli- || and inability defend the poor. . 
o afler vered to the king, in which were inſerted the names || . The firſt object of his ſeverity was Sir William 

whos of thoſe with whom the ducheſs and Perkin main- || Capel, alderman of London, who was falſely ac- 
ciation ned a correſpondence) orders were iſſued for ap- || cuſed, and condemned in the ſum of 2700 pounds, 
berlin prehending lord F itzwalter, Sir Simon Mountford, 1600 of which was accepted by way of compoſition . 
y) bal & Thomas Thwaits, William Daubigny, John but the molt flagrant inſtance of his extortion and 
y ontheffMznd Robert Ratcliff, Thomas Creſenor, and Tho- || ingratitude, was his proſecution of the lord cham- 


mas Aſhwood, who were arreſted, arraigned, con- || berlain Stanley, by whoſe death the king found 
a Cor 
anden 
of Bur 
le young 
e conk 
1d 1det 


ord, Ratcliff, and Daubigny, were immediately || caſh' and plate, together with jewels, furniture 
xecuted. The lord Fitz-Walter was conveyed || and effects, to an immenſe value, in his caſtle of 
o Calais, where, being unable to brook confine- Holt. 5 2 

ent, he made an attempt to eſcape, but being So many complicated inſtances of avarice and 
liſcovered was condemned to ſuffer death, and the || ingratitude could not fail to incur the popular 


nd da ed of the conſpirators were pardoned and ſet at || reſentment, which was exhibited in the moſt acri- 


„ Henn berty. e monious, and ſatirical libels againſt the judges, the 
f it, di The principal delinquent full remaining to be || council, and the king himſelf, in revenge for which 
the inWuniſhed was, Sir William Stanley, whoſe office of || five perſons of inferior rank, who were detected in 
wer wb bamberlain, and whoſe reſpectable conneCtions || diſtributing them, were executed on a charge of 
» ſuccte hn the kingdom ſeemed to exempt him from cen- high treaſon, 8 ; | 
5y whore, That he might not, however, elude the A. D. 1495. The next ſummer Henry took 
ies. Hand of juſtice, Clifford was ordered over to Eng- another journey into the North, under colour of 
J in ti and, and to accuſe him in perſon, which he did to |} paying a viſit to the earl of Derby, to vindicate to 
t. Paul de furprize of all who heard him. Henry af- || him his proceedings againſt the late lord chamber- 
the king Wected to receive this intelligence as falſe and ma- lain, who was brother to that nobleman. 

ice of thgiicious; but Clifford perſiſting in his charge, Perkin Warbeck having been furniſhed with 
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dunley was committed to priſon, and ſhortly af- || ſome ſhips and a number of forces to enable him 


mination he readily acknowledged the juſtneſs of || negle& this favourable opportunity. In the month 
ie charge exhibited againſt him by Clifford, either || of July, therefore, he embarked, and landing ſome 
magining that an open confeſſion might ſerve as an || of his party on the Kentiſh coaſt, began to ſound 
onement, or relying on his former ſervices for || the diſpoſitions of the inhabitants. 

ety and forgiveneſs. But in this he found himſelf Notwithſtanding an attempt made to perſuade the 
ſtaken; for after a delay of fix weeks, (during gentlemen of the country that a' powerful force was 
hich the king affected to deliberate on his conduct) || preparing in Flanders to ſupport the duke of York's 
de was brought to trial, condemned, and ſhortly || pretenſions, they, inſtead of joining them as they 
er beheaded. were ſolicited, endeavoured, by fair promiſes, to 


| we A. D. 1494. Upon the extinction of this con- decoy the impoſtor on ſhore, in order to ſecure 
5 2 Keracy, Henry turned his attention to the affairs || his perſon, and deliver him up to the king's reſent- 
e | Ireland, where he was informed Perkin had || ment. The cautious youth, however, refuſed to 
Y in te ceored himſelf a very conſiderable party. He || hazard his ſafety on theſe flattering aſſurances, 


: of To Wpointed his ſecond fon Henry, then only in || and the diſappointed Engliſh availed themſelves of 


they cob 0 third year of his age, Lieutenant of that king- || his want of confidence, by putting to the ſword all 
3 * and Sir Edward Poynings his deputy in the whom he had landed, except about an hundred 
Ins 00 5 mir ation of the civil and military departments and fifty, who were conducted to London, and 
oy | Se nment. . —_* || afterwards hanged on gibbets erected along the ſea- 
＋ — — Edward, on his arrival in Ireland, made a || coaſt. | | 


a "gent and ſtrict enquiry into the con- In conſequence of this diſaſter, Perkin returned 


: Jatt . 
circula 5 : all thoſe who had rendered themſelves liable || to Flanders; but, in about three months after, 


orten! * — and particularly the earls of Deſmond effected a ſecond landing in Ireland, where he ex- 
lexed ref Se who had carried on an epiſtolary || peed the like favourable reception he had before 
1 my 3 * ence with the pretender. Theſe, how- met with from the partizans of the houſe of York. 
able bit wech ta experienced the king's clemency, and || But theſe hopes were now entirely defeated, the 
be n ee 1 tree pardon, which was afterwards ex- king having taken every meaſure for ſuppreſſing all 
7.2 ee die all the rebels in that kingdom, the || tumults and inſurr̃ections in that part of his domi - 
om wil lch re Judging that there was no way ſo || nions. Diſappointed, therefore, in his deſigns in 
ins VV were ruſh the ſeeds of rebellion as by acts Ireland, he determined to try his fortune in Scot- 
9 "a tor that reaſon he thought pro- land, where, indeed, his affairs ſeemed to wear a 


Uuu more 


que in reply, teſtified his great regard to the reign that ever fat on the Engliſh throne, . his 
Engliſh monarch, but alledged he had no power || abundance ſerved only to excite his rapacious deſires. 


i&ed, and condemned for holding a treaſonable himſelf in poſſeſſion of an eſtate of three thouſand 
areſpondence with the king's enemies. Mount- pounds a year, beſides forty thouſand marks in 


er brought before the pꝛivy- council. On his ex- to make a deſcent in England, reſolved not to 
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more benignant aſpect. On demanding an au- 
dience of James the Fourth of that nation, he was 
cordially received by that weak monarch, who 
not only gave implicit credit to the ſtory of his 
birth and adventures, but even honoured him 
great a degree of confidence, as to give 
him lady Catherine Gordon in marriage, a lady 
endowed with a great ſhare of beauty and under- 
ſtanding, who was daughter of the earl of Hunt- 
ley, and nearly related to himſelf. 
A. D. 1496. Nor did the favours of the Scot- 
tiſh king ſtop here; for, not ſatisfied with having 
afforded Perkin ſhelter at his court, he deter- 
mined to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to pur him 
in poſſeſſion of the crown of England. A ma- 
nifeſto was accordingly publiſhed, in which Henry 
was ſtigmatized as an uſurper, tyrant and mur- 
derer; and the moſt ſeducing promiſes held out to 


ſuch as ſhould join their lawful prince, and inveſt 


him with the crown of which he had been unjuſtly 
deprived. This proceeding, however, was attended 


with no ſucceſs, notwithſtanding the ſpirited manner | 


in which it was ſet on foot. The Engliſh were too 
well acquainted with the rigour of their reigning 
monarch, and thought it highly impolitic to en- 
truſt their ſafety and poſſeſſions to a ſtranger, even 
though he ſhould prove to be the legitimate 
offspring of Edward IV. So that finding the 
Engliſh refuſed the leaſt aſſiſtance, James deſpaired 
of accompliſhing the buſineſs he had begun, 
and contented himſelf with ravaging the country, 
to indemnify himſelt for the charges of the expedi- 
Hot: | 

The conſequences, however, of this attempt, 


unſucceſsful as it proved, were not deemed wor- 


thy to be lighted by Henry, who could not but 


be conſcious of the progreſs Perkin had hitherto 
made in the affections of his ſubjects, the influence 


of the Yorkiſts over the Iriſh, together with the 
convenient ſituation of the invader, to embrace the 
firſt opportunity of making another trial. 
this unfavourable proſpect before him, the king 
thought it beſt, at all events, to provide againſt 
contingencies, and therefore iſſued a general pardon 
to all the Iriſh, who had taken up arms in behalf 
of the pretender, which he ſuppoſed would prevent 
their engaging a ſecond time in any future re- 
bellion. And in order to ſecure an alliance with 
James, he empowered Richard Fox, biſhop of 
Durham, to offer that prince his eldeſt daughter in 
marriage. 

A. D. 1497. The late interference of James 
in favour of Perkin, furniſhed Henry with a pre- 
tence to apply for a new ſubſidy. In January, 
thereſore, he called a parliament, in which he 


urged the neceſſity of carrying on a war with Scot- 


land, for which a ſum of money muſt be immedi- 
ately raiſed, not that this plea had any foundation 
in reality, but that his boundleſs rapacity would in 


_ reſources find at leaſt a temporary gratification. 


Not doubting the ſucceſs of his negociation with 
Scotland, he determined to be ſpeedy in levying 


the tax which had been granted, fearful leſt the 
concluſion of a peace might pur it out of his 


ower. 5 

But the collection of this ſubſidy was attended 
with more difficulty than he had foreſeen; for the 
inhabitants of Cornwall abſolutely refuſed to con- 
tribute ſupplies for the ſafety of the weſtern coun- 
ties, and reſolved never to ſubmit to ſo intolera- 
ble a grievance. Theſe diſcontents were greatly 


aggravated by Michael Joſeph, a farrier of Bod- 
min, who was ever a popular orator in the cauſe 


* 
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tiſh war, as the fiefs of the crown we 


—_ 


With || 


8 


number of ſtragglers in their way. 


4% tl 
of faction. With him was joined T 
mock, a clamorous lawyer; and the 
took to harangue the. people, who they ſaig tt 
not to be burthened with the expences of , ov 


K 1 


hom Fl 
ſe two U 


funds appropriated to ſuch purpoſes, a pe op 


lace thus convinced of the illegality of th; 

ſure put themſelves under the guidance of = 
and Flammock, who readily quitted their Y 
profeſſions, and undertook to condy& del l 
prize till ſome perſon of rank ſhould aſfume q 
command. | | e 

Weapons of various kinds were immed 

procured, armed with which, and headed h * 
leaders, the inſurgents marched through Page 
ties of Devon and Somerfet, and picked . 


l | Their 6 
exploit was at Taunton, where they murder 


collector who had been rather rigid in the diſchar 
| of his duty. [#5 ' 


| On their arrival at Wells they were joined | 
lord Audley, a popular nobleman, of  ref.c 
ambitious and factions CN to whom | 
| command was now transferred, and who led the 
with all expedition towards London, threnig 
vengeance againſt the king's commiſſioners, þ 
committing, however, no devaſtation by the w; 
 Neverthelefs, inſtead” of continuing their tg 
to the capital, which had been their original i 
tention they pitched their camp om Blackhez 
between Eltham and Greenwich. Their ob 
in ſo doing was the hopes of being joined by 
Kentiſh inhabitants, many of whom had been f 
marked for their zeal and attachment to the ci 
of freedom. But in this part of their project th 
failed, the nobility and freeholders having take 
ſuch prudent precautions, that not a fingle m 


could be obtained, which ſo intimidated many ( 


the rebels, that they returned to their own habit 
tions. | VE! | | 


Although Henry had ſuffered the inſurgents t 


proceed thus far without interruption, he was 
reſolved to keep a conſiderable reſerve of troops 


the ſouthern parts of the kingdom, having pre 
ouſly provided againſt the danger of a Scottiſh! 


vaſion by detaching the earl of Surry with an arm 


to defend the northern frontiers. 


Hearing that the rebels had committed no ac 


of violence on their way, he put himſelf in no gt 
haſte to oppoſe them, but employed himſelf 


ſounding the diſpoſitions of the counties throug 


which they paſſed, and flattered himſelf that! 
length and fatigue of the march would tire themo 
and induce them to diſperſe. 8 | 
The Londoners were, notwithſtanding, filled 10 
dreadful apprehenſions, till they ſaw the king © 
cert meaſures for their ſecurity, and even take® 
his ſtation between them and the enemy. Her 
was no ſooner informed that. the rebels had p 
camped on Black-heath, than he ranged bis *% 
in three diviſions, one of which commanded b) 
earl of Oxford was prepared to cut off thell F 
and attack them in the rear as occaſion ſnould, 
quire. Lord d'Aubigny. having the _ 
the ſecond body, was to engage them in coal 
Henry himſelf was encamped with 4 ot 
viſion in St. George's Fields, in order uu 


| might be in readineſs to ſupply the other wo 


occaſional reinforcements, or, in caſe os 
dents, to make a ſafe retreat to the mem ; 

Having given ſuch manifeſt inſtances ccf 
tion and prudence, he ſignified his intention 


gaging the rebels on Monday, though Þ : jg 
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was to a 5 
2 attended with the deſired ſucceſs. In the 
V 


rernoon of the 22d of June the lord d'Aubigny, 
ring arranged his troops in proper order, march- 


he repulſed an advanced guard of the rebels placed 
to ſecure the bridge, after which, aſcending the hill, 
he found the main body on the heath ſeemingly in 
feat diſorder, not having ſuſpected that any attack 
— be made till the enſuing Monday. | 

On the appearance of d'Aubigny they drew up 
their forces with all expedition, and defended them- 
{yes with ſuch reſolution, that upwards of three 
tundred of the king's troops were ſlain; D'Au- 
bigny, in advancing to the charge, was taken pri- 


tim from captivity, and ſlew great numbers of the 


the earl of Oxford. 


ined þ In this action two thouſand of the rebels were 
telle gain. Lord Audley, Flammock and Joſeph were 
hom taken, and the remainder ſurrendered at diſcretion. 
ed the Audley was beheaded on Tower-hill, Flammock 


rern and Joſeph were hanged at Tyburn; and the reſt, 


ers, b :mounting to near ſixteen thouſand, were pardoned, 
the will Such being the tate of affairs in the ſouth, we 
ir toi ow proceed to give an account of what was doing 
igina in the northern parts of the 8 ner James, king 
ackheaWſſof Scotland, having made a ſecond irruption int 
ir obeMEngland, had beſieged the caſtle of Norham, but 
ed by divas ſoon obliged to retreat by the earl of Surry, 
deen ho marched to relieve the place, and purſued him 
the cu his own country, where he reduced the caſtle of 
0ject ton, between Berwick and Edinburgh. But 
ing tak{Wonferences were ſoon afterwards held at Ayton, 
inge man the mediation of Don Pedro d'Ayala the Spa- 


many ( 


th ambaſſador, and with the joint conſent of both 
n habit 22 | 


dyereigns. 

The negotiation was at firſt attended with ſome 
lificulty, on account of the fate of Perkin War- 
ck, whom James refuſed to ſurrender. It was 
lolved, however, at length that the Pretender 
ould be honourably diſmiſſed, and that matters 
ould continue in the ſame train as if he had ne- 
er been received in Scotland. Whereupon James 
od Warbeck, that as he had exerted all his power 


urgents f 
e was f. 
troops! 
ing prey 
cottiſh 1 
h an arm 


ted no 2% bis behalf, and had met with no encouragement 
in no geen the Engliſh, he could not expect that he 
himſelf ould be able to eſtabliſh him on the throne of that 
es throuW'ngdom in direct oppoſition to their inclinations. 


f that f 


e adviſed him, therefore, to proſecute ſome more 
re them 


Key methods for the attainment of his deſign, 
withdraw to ſome other country ; aſſuring him 


, filled ue de would nevertheleſs equip him with a ſup- 
> king u et money and ſhipping to convey him to a 
ven take * eligible ſituation. Perkin's reſolution ſup- 
W. Heunec him under the preſſure of his misfortunes, 


is had el 


. ing obtained conveyance for himſelf and 


d = | # © departed for Ireland, and landed ar 
nded by © Where he found ſtill a conſiderable number | 
heir „f 'Knds and adherents. . 
yy y * his departure, the commiſſioners at Ayton, 
_ m ed a truce for ſeven years, the ſubſtance of 
or E 2 2 that hoſtilities ſhould entirely ceaſe be- 
& tat | gs kings; that ſome particulars {till un- 


> ſhould be left to the deciſion of Fer- 
and Iſabella of Spain; and that the truce 

is fer he ave for the ſpace of twelve months, 
oF a. 5a of that party which ſhould firſt hap- 
ons of ge, the treaty was wholly filent as to 
15 10 . ar een” ot James and the daughter of Henry, 


er two 
e of acv 


Ween the two crowns. 


ttack them on Saturday, which manceu- |] 


ed towards the enemy. On his arrival at Deptford, . 


oner, but the valour of his ſoldiers ſoon releaſed. 


rebels, who, in their endeavours to eſcape by flight, | 
ere intercepted by that diviſion commanded by 
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A. D. 1498. Notwithſtanding peace was now 
ſettled with all the powers of Europe, Henry was 


ſubjects. His clemency to the Corniſh inſurgents, 
inſtead of conciliating their affections, tended only 
to create new diſorders, On their arrival at theif 
own habitations, they inſinuated that the king's 
lenity proceeded from fear, and not from principle; 
and this opinion gained ground with the majority 
of the people. Theſe ſentiments encouraged them 
to make another effort againſt the government, in 
which they were joined by many of their friends 
and acquaintance: and ſtill farther to ſtrengthen 
their party, and countenance their proceedings, 
Perkin was invited over from Ireland, to command 
their expedition. | 


embarking with about ſeventy men in four ſmall 
veſſels landed at Whiteſand bay in the month of 
September. | | | 

Perkin no ſooner made his appearance at Bod- 
min, than the populace, to the number of three 
thouſand flocked to his ſtandard. Here he firſt 
aſſumed the title of Richard the fourth, king of 
England, and cauſed himſelf to be publicly pro- 
claimed as ſuch, exhorting the multitude to arm 
themſelves in defence of his and their comtnion 
rights, and to wreſt the ſceptre out of the hands of 
an uſurper. 3 | 

Reſolving hot to ſuffer the ſpirits of his party 
to languiſh, he Jed them on gallantly to the gates 
of Exeter, intending to eſtabliſh a magazine in 
that town, and retain it as an aſylum in cafe of 
misfortune. Finding the inhabitants obſtinate in 
refuſing him admittance, he reſolved to take the 
city by ſtorm. But being unprovided with artil- 
lery for that purpoſe, he had recourſe to ſcaling the 
walls. All his attempts, however, proved fruit— 
ieſs : the inhabitants made a vigorous reſiſtance, 
and the aſſailants were repulſed with the loſs of 
two hundred men. DO ogg | 
In the mean time Henry having gained intelli- 
23 of the proceedings of Perkin, teſtified great 
atisfaction on the occaſion, declaring himſelf over- 
joyed at the thoughts of having an interview with 
a perſon he had long deſired to ſee. The nobility 
and gentry of Devonſhire now raiſed troops at their 
own expence, equally zealous to repel the inſur- 
gents, and remove all ſuſpicions of their fidelity 
to the king. The lords D'Aubigny and Brooke; 
the earl of Devonſhire and the duke of Buck- 
ingham appeared at the head of their reſpective 
forces, anxious for an opportunity of diſplaying 
their courage and loyalty, and the king ordered 
D'Aubigny to march towards Exeter, to which 
place he promiſed ſoon to follow him with a nume- 
rous army. | 


he declared he would hazard a battle. His follow- 


|| ers amounting to ſeven thouſand men, appeared ready 


to ſupport him; but his courage failing him, he ſtole 
away ſecretly from them in the night, and took 
ſanctuary in the monaſtery of Beauleau in the new 


foreſt, Lord d'Aubigny, hearing of his retreat, de- 


tached three hundred horſe to beſet the ſanctuary, 
till farther orders. 

The wretched adherents of Perkin, finding 
themſelves deſerted, laid down their arms, and 
ſubmitted to the king's mercy, which was extend- 


were treated with capital ſeverity. A detachment 


Won dealer warde took place, and eſtabliſned 


of cavalry was then ordered to St. Michael's 


* N 
* 
* 


in a far different ſituation with regard to his own 


Being aſſured that he ſhould find many friends to 
ſupport him, Perkin accepted the invitation, and 


Perkin, informed of theſe preparations, raiſed - 
the ſiege of Exeter, and retired to Taunton, where 


ed to all except a few of the principals, who alone 
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mount, to ſecure the lady Catherine Gordon, Per- | 


kins's wife, as the king foreſaw that in caſe of her 


pregnancy the rebellion might be continued to 


another generation. 


her death. 


ſhould be dragg 


On her arrival in his ma- 
jeſty's preſence he was ſo captivated with her beauty 
and graceful deportment, that he reſolved to ſhew 
her all the lenity due to her ſex and quality, pro- 
miſing her protection, appointing her a reputable 
ſtation near the perſon of the queen, and allowing 
her a conſiderable penſion, which ſhe enjoyed till 


Henry after this proceeded to Exeter, to the 
mayor of which he preſented his ſword in grati- 


tude for his ſignal defence of the city, and the 


zeal he had teſtified to the royal cauſe. A coun- 
cil of war was now called to determine in what 


manner to diſpoſe of Perkin, who ſtill remained in 


the ſanctuary. By ſome it was ſuggeſted that he 
ed from his retreat and made a 
public example; but the king was of opinion that 


mild methods would anſwer a much better purpoſe. 


Some perſons were, therefore, deputed to treat with 
Perkin, and to prevail with him, on aſſurance of 


pardon, to ſurrender himſelf to juſtice, and make 
a full confeſſion of every circumſtance of his im- 


poſture. The deſperate ſtate of his affairs induced 
him to accept the king's offers, and to quit the 
ſanctuary, without heſitation. Henry, deſirous of 


ſeeing him, had him brought to court, where he 


looked at him from a window; but he was never 
admitted into his preſence. He was then led 
through the ſtreets in a kind of mock triumph from 


Weſtminſter to the Tower, where one of his chief 


abettors was exeeuted; and himſelf ſigned a con- 
feſſion, which was nevertheleſs ſo defective and con- 
tradictory, that inſtead of explaining the impoſture, 
it ſerved but to involve it in ſtill greater myſtery and 
perplexity. | 

A. D. 1499. However, though Perkin's life 
was ſpared, he was ſtill kept in confinement, which 
not being long able to brook, he-eſcaped from his 
guard, and flying to the ſanctuary of Shene, put 
himſelf into the hands of the prior of that mo- 
naſtery. He was a ſecond time requeſted to rely 
on the king's clemency ; but this he refuſed, and, 
in order to degrade him to the moſt abject ſituation, 
he was ſet in the ſtocks at Weſtminſter and in 


Cheapſide, and compelled to read aloud the con- 
He was afterwards | 


feſſions he had formerly made. 
conducted to the Tower, where ſuch was his tur- 
bulent and active diſpoſition, that he engaged in a 
plot which coſt him his life. Having found 
means to obtain an intimacy with ſome ſervants of 
Sir. John Digby, lieutenant of the Tower, and by 
their means effected a correſpondence with the un- 
fortunate earl of Warwick, they agreed together 
to take the firſt opportunity of eſcaping. They, 


however, perceived that this could not be done 


without murdering the lieutenant, in order to 
which Perkin tampered with the ſervants, who, it is 
ſaid, agreed to perpetrate the horrid deed, and thus 
ſecure the gates of the Tower, by which the pri- 
ſoners might make their eſcape to ſome ſecure part 
of the kingdom. | — 


It has been conjectured that Perkin was per- 


mitted to enter into this correſpondence with the 


earl of Warwick by the connivance of the king, 
who hoped that his enterprizing ſpirit and inſinuating 
addreſs, would engage the ſimple Warwick in ſome 
project that would afford a pretence for taking away 


the life of that nobleman. 


The deſigns of the ſagacious Henry were greatly 
facilitated by another commotion which was now 
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guſtine Monk, who, in his ſummons, exhorted 


| tained very conſiderable reſources. And in ordet 


of the king's own avarice. 


| the houſe of York, the king refuſed (and inder 


. 1501. Boox \ ( 
raiſed in Kent, where da young man called ga 
Wilford, a ſhoemaker's ſon, perſonated the ex] 
Warwick, under the tyition of one Patrick an 1 


people to take up arms in his favour. The 


and pupil were both arreſted ; and Wilford fria 


i 
hanged without ceremony, but the tutor who 1 b 
been employed as a tool by the king's emify; in 

| obtained his pardon. This was but the prolo the 
to the tragedy of Perkin and the earl of Warwick . 
the former of whom being tried at Weſtminſter ot 
and convicted on the evidence of the ſeryantsof ce a 
Tower, was hanged at Tyburn, together with Jan Cee. 

Walter, mayor of Corke, a firm adherent in and 
cauſe, through all the viciſſitudes of his fortune de 
Blewet and Aſhwood, two of the ſervants, hae; mt 
the ſame fate, but ſix of their accomplices, wy, Jen 
had been likewiſe condemned, were afterwards pu. {ſie 
doned. Within a few days after Perkin's execs. in © 
tion, the wretched earl of Warwick was tried by hi ſub 
peers, and, being convicted of high-treaſon, uu ever, 
beheaded on Tower-Hill on the 28th of N. dem 
vember; and with him periſhed the laſt male Eu won 
of the houſe of York. Ludl 

A. D. 1500. Henry, having no longer any q. had f 
polition to dread, ell to increaſe his opulenc 7 
an 


at the expence of his enemies. Pretending, there 
fore, that the rebels were amenable to the rigour d 
the law, he inſiſted that every one ſhould purchal 
his pardon. feparately, from which device he ot 


ferwa 


to levy the money ariſing from theſe indulg 
cies, commiſſioners were appointed to diſcover wh 
were the perſons that had been direQly or ind 
rectly engaged in the rebellion of Perkin or thi 
Blackſmich. Theſe inquiſitors were authorized t 
demand a fine from every one who claimed the be 
nefit of this pardon, and even to ſeize the effe 
of the deceaſed, ſhould their heirs refuſe to make 


nilte 
, Alfie 


doth fe 


compoſition. wy 

Theſe arbitrary and oppreſſive meaſures were . © 
nerally imputed to the pernicious counſels of cu di 
dinal Moreton, archbiſhop of Canterbury, whok Fer | 
death at this time diffuſed univerſal joy through * 
out the kingdom. This prelate was ſucceeded 0 * 
Henry Dean, biſhop of Saliſbury, and it ſoo ofy 
plainly appeared, that Moreton had been unjuſt bald 
cenſured for an extortion which was the ſole cites ＋ 


ere tl 


A. D. 1501. An accident happened at the be 
ginning of the year enſuing which gave Hen! bade 
great uneaſineſs, and was productive of ſome fil = 


commotions. The earl of Suffolk (nephew 4 


Edward IV. and brother to the earl of Lincoll e ub 


who loſt his life at the battle of Stoke) had in" Ry 
paſſion killed a man, and though he was allied tf up 


very juſtly) to indulge him with a pardon, uni — hi 


he ſhould appear and plead it publicly. Ti 
was conſidered by the earl as an indignit) 
ſuited to his pride, in reſentment of which ö 
retired in diſguſt to his aunt the ducheſs of Bü 
gundy. 

Henry was alarmed at this ſtep taken b 
he was fearful leſt he ſhould concert ſome del i 
his prejudice ; and therefore diſpatched wr | 
to the continent, with large offers and prom 5 
that nobleman, which being accepted, 3 feceg, 
ation took place, and Suffolk returned io © 
land, | | | Wark 

The death of Perkin and the earl of 1 po 
having ſecured the crown to Henry againſt 3 h 
tenders, a marriage took place between © - 
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moſt intolerable oppreſſion of their conſtituents, 


Windſor to Weſtminſter, where it was interred with 
The king even ap- || 


- / narch, but ſo little credit had been given to the mi- 


jointure in land had been converted into an annuity 


kingdom, by the war in Guelderland, and the preg- 


can be a ſtronger proof, than the choice they made 
of the venal and wicked Dudley as Speaker of the 
Houſe of Commons; and indeed the meanneſs of 
this parliament was perfectly correſpondent to the 
mercenary views of the ſovereign, which they teſti- 
fied their zeal to promote, by gratifying the king's 
avarice to the diſgrace of their own honour, and the 


whom they were in duty bound to defend. 

Henry now thought it neceſſary to amuſe the 
people with the oſtentatious parade of a ridiculous 
and unneceſſary pageantry. With this view he gave 
orders for removing the corpſe of Henry VI. from 


great pomp and ſolemnity. 
plied to the pope for the canonization of that mo- 


racles pretended to have been wrought by him after 
his deceaſe, that his holineſs would not admit him to 
a place among the ſaints, without ſuch a conſidera- 
tion as Henry's avarice would not permit him to 
afford, ſo that he was obliged to relinquiſh that part 
of his deſign. 3 

A. D. 1505. As the height of Henry's ambi- 
tion was to amaſs wealth, and as all his thoughts 
were directed to this one point, he ſuppoſed that if 
he could effect a marriage with the widow of Fer- 
dinand, king of Naples, he ſhould by that means 
get poſſeſſion of the vaſt dowry allotted to her in that 
kingdom. He therefore employed Francis Pearſon 
and other agents to make a minute enquiry into all 
the particulars of that lady's perſon and fortune ; but 
the reſult of this enquiry was that the queen's large 


for life, ſo that theſe emiſſaries ſet out for Spain 
without making known the intention of their journey 
to Naples. 

A. D. 1506. Philip and Joan having been pro- 
claimed king and queen of Caſtile at Bruſſels, were 
nevertheleſs prevented from taking poſſeſſion of that 


nancy of the queen, who was in a ſhort time deli- 
vered of the princeſs Mary, afterwards queen of | 
Hungary. However, at the concluſion of the war, 
the queen being in a condition for travelling, on the 
tenth of January they both embarked with a power- 
ful armament, | | 
A violent ſtorm having overtaken them in the 
channel, the fleet was ſeparated, and the ſhip in 
which the royal paſſengers had embarked was driven 
into the harbour of Weymouth. Alarmed at the 
ſight of ſo large a ſquadron the peaſants took to 
their arms; but Sir Thomas Frenchford, a Devon- 
ſhire knight, hearing that the royal Caſtilians were 
landed, paid his reſpects to them in perſon, beg- 
- Ing to have the honour of accommodating them 
till the king ſhould be informed of their arrival. 
With this requeſt Philip willingly complied, as the 
weather would not admit of their immediate em- 
barkation. 

When the news of their landing was communi- 
cated to Henry, he ſent the earl of Arundel with 
compliments of congratulation, and aſſurances of 
the pleaſure he ſhould feel in entertaining them, 
which he ſhould gladly embrace with all poſſible 
expedition, and in the'mean time deſired they would 
conſider him and his dominions as wholly devoted to 
their ſervice. 8 : 

The court being at this time kept at Windſor, 

Philip and his queen inſtantly repaired thither, and 
met with a very gracious and honourable reception. 


HISTORI GO ENVGLAMNN 
in the higheſt degree deſpotic, of which nothing 


li 


{© to you in my turn: Suffolk ſhall be delivered up 


Henry reſolved to profit by this royal interview, | 


tries ſhould be renewed, with ſome a] 


earl of Suffolk, who is protected in your coun- 
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and therefore propoſed to Philip, that 
commerce between England * the Torch 
vourable to England, and to which pron fa 
Philip readily acceded. * 
Encouraged by his ſucceſs in this anni... 
Henry then acquainted Philip with his ". vg 
eſpouſing his ſiſter Margaret, widow to the duke : 
Savoy. The king of Caſtile, tempted by the 1 
ſpect of an alliance fo conſiderable, readily 1 
eſced with this propoſal, in conſequence of lic 
the contract was ſigned, and Philip agreed to 5 
three hundred thouſand crowns as a dowry to : 
ſiſter, together with an annuity to a very lar : 
amount. bes. | © 
Another point ſtill however remained to he ob. 
tained, It may be remembered that the earl 0 
Suffolk had found an aſylum in the territories df 
Philip, and Henry ſtill feeling ſome apprehenſions 
of freſh commotions, determined to detain his royal 
gueſt, till he ſhould conſent to deliver up that no. 
bleman into his power. In a private converſation 
with Philip, therefore, he addreſſed him in wordsto 
this effect: * Sir, you have been ſaved on my coat 
e hope you will not ſuffer me to be wrecked on 
your's.” 
Surprized at this unexpected addreſs, the emo. qu 
tion with which it was delivered, and the ambi. me 
guous terms in which it was couched, Philip r- ' 
queſted an explanation: Henry anſwered, © I mean Wl 8 
« that wild extravagant fellow, my ſubject, the | 


* try, and begins to play the fool when others are 
« tired of the game.” To this Philip replied, 
e I thought your preſent. circumſtances had raiſed 
ce you above all ſuch apprehenſions; but ſince his 
<« reſidence in Flanders gives you diſquiet, I will 
« baniſh him from my dominions.” Henry inti- 
mating ſtill a deſire of having him in his power, 
Philip told him with ſome heſitation, that his ho- 
nour was engaged not to deliver him up, beſides! 
that ſuch a requeſt would derogate from the cha- 
rafter of the Engliſh monarch, as the world would 
thence conclude that he had treated his gueſt as 4 
priſonerz © I will venture to incur the diſgrace,” 
ſaid Henry, © and ſo your honour will remain invio- 
« late.” Philip finding him ſo importunate, an- 
ſwered, © Sir, you give law to me, and I will dictate 


« to you, but on condition of your paſſing your 
« honour that his life ſhall be ſafe.” This promik 
being obtained, Philip wrote to the earl, aſſuring 
him he had procured his pardon, which being col. 
firmed by an expreſs meſſage from Henry, that no- 
bleman returned to England, but was committed ps 
ſoner to the Tower. * 
On Suffolk's arrival, the king of Caſtile wa 
ſuffered to purſue his voyage, after a reſidence ® 
three months in England, during which he was i 
ſtalled a knight of the garter, and in return con 
firmed the honour of the golden fleece on the punt 
of Wales. t 
A. D. 1507. Empſon and Dudley, the tuo . 
famous inſtruments of Henry's oppreſſion, we 
other acts of extortion and injuſtice, entered a ſexe 
profecution againſt Sir William Capel, whom = 
colour of miſconduct in his mayoralt), 5 ' 
amerced in the ſum of two thouſand pounds, 7 
being irritated by former exactions, he * he 
payment, and was committed to the Tow® ker 
he continued in confinement during the remain 
Henry's reign. 


But the wealth and opulence which Hen 
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* red by the moſt ſordid avarice, joined to 


y of now nt frugality, could not ſhield him from the 
oun. be. incident to human nature. The gout 
8 fa. mos n had ſeized him, fell upon his lungs, and in a 
ſition = time produced an aſthma, notwithſtanding 


te continued his attention to the buſineſs of 
l at length, the decay of his health obliged 
& his attention to affairs of a more ſerious 


which NE 
the ſtate, Ul 
him to dire 


nature. 


ation, 
On of 


ke of 


Pro- 4. D. 1508. The king's diſorder continuing 

z0 qu. increaſe, notwithſtanding all the art of medi- 

which = and there being great reaſon to imagine his 

wo lution was near at hand, Henry was deſirous of 
l 


rforming ſome actions that might recommend him 
to the divine mercy, and, at the ſame time, in ſome 
meaſure, procure him the applauſe of the people. 
To effect this, he diſtributed alms, founded religious 


' lag 
Ve ob. 


art of touſes, and granted a general pardon to all his ſub- 
nes of Wl eas. He affected great concern at the extortions of 
enſions Empſon and Dudley, diſcharged all debtors from 
IS royal confinement, under the ſum of forty ſhillings; 
hat bo. and, among other religious foundations, endowed 
lation the hoſpital of the Savoy, and erected chat beautiful 
_ chapel in Weſtminſter-Abbey, which ſtill bears his 


name, 


ked on 


A. D. 1509. Having made his will and be- 
queathed his crown to his ſon Henry, he died at Rich- 
5 — mond on the twenty-ſecond day of April, in the 
55 - twenty-fourth year of his reign, and fifty-third of his 
age. | 
Sas 1 VII. was tall, ſtrait, and well ſhaped, 
1 * though ſlender; a grave aſpect, and faturnine | 


complexion : auſtere in addreſs, and reſerved in 


hers are * | " Tan 
replied, WW ner lation, except when he had a favourite 
d raiſed WY point to carry; and then he could fawn, flatter, 
nce his BY and practice all the arts of infinuation. He in- 
i bented a natural fund of ſagacity, which was im- 
iy in- proved by ſtudy and experience; nor was he de- 
i one, feient in perſonal bravery or political courage. 
his ho- He was cool, cloſe, cunning, diſtruſtful and de- 
beſides ſgning; and of all the princes that had ſat upon 
re cha. de Engliſh throne, the moſt ſordid, ſelfiſh and 
d would BY noble. He poſſeſſed, in a peculiar manner, the 
eſt as 2 ut of turning all his domeſtic troubles, and all 
grace, bis foreign diſputes, to his own advantage: hence 
in invio- he acquired the -appellation of the Engliſh Solo- 
ate, an- men, and all the powers of the continent courted 
ill dictate his alliance on account of his wealth, and unin- 
vered up rrupted proſperity. He entirely excluded the 
ing your nobility from the adminiſtration of public affairs, 
; promile and employed clergymen and lawyers, who, de- 
| aſſuring pending entirely upon his favour, were more ob- 


ſequious to his will, and ready to concur in all his 
uditrary meaſures, His mind was continually 
actuated by two ruling paſſions equally baſe and 
unkingly; 
te defire of amaſſing riches; and theſe mo- 
tles inlluenced his whole conduct. Nevertheleſs, 
n apprehenſion and avarice redounded, on the 
bo to the advantage of the nation. The 
dul the ſeudal tenures, which rendered them 
Jually formidable to the prince and the people; 
bu s avarice prompted him to encourage in- 

and trade, becauſe it improved his cuſtoms, 


enriched his ſubjects, whom he could after- 


ing con- 
that no- 
ited pris 


ſtile vas 
idence 0! 
je Was iN 
turn con 


the princes 


namely, the fear of loſing his crown, and 


induced him to depreſs the nobility, and 


— 


N Ar n. 
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wards pillage at diſcretion. Such is the character of 
Henry VII. Who (as lord Bacon juſtly obſerves) 
may be ſaid to have “ lived with employment, and 
died with repentance.” 


Remarkable Occurrences during the reign of 
Henry VII. 

A. D. | | 

1483 Tues of the guard to attend on the king firſt inſti- 
tuted. 

In September this year a diſeaſe (called the ſweating ſick- 
neſs) prevailed throughout the kingdom, and, though 
it did not continue five weeks, carried off many thou- 
ſands of the inhabitants. A remedy was at length diſ- 
covered to effect a cure, which was by keeping the 
patient moderately warm, and giving him cordials not 
too flrong, 

1486 Barnard Andrews, appointed Poet-Laureat to the king, 
and allowed ten marks as his ſalary, amounting to 
about fix pounds, | | 

1487 The court of Star-Chamber inſtituted, | 

1488 Maps and ſea-charts firſt brought into England by Co- 
lumbus. | TEES 

1491 Greek firſt introduced into England, 

1492 America diſcovered this year by Chriſtopher Columbus. 

1493 Joan Boughton, a widow, burnt for hereſy. 

1494 Alice Hackney, who had been buried 175 years, was 
dug up in the church of St. Mary-Hill ; the ſkin was 
whole, and the joints of the arms pliable. 

1497 The Eaſt-Indies diſcovered this year by the Portugueſe, 

1498 The Weſt-Indies diſcovered by Columbus. 

1500 This year there happened a preat plague in England, 
which, in a ſhort time, carried off no lefs than 30,000 

eople. 


| P | | 
| 1501 The firſt annual city feaſt held at Guildhall, when Sir 


John Shaw was lord-mayor. 
The company of Taylors ſtiled Merchant Taylors. 
1594 Henry VIlth's chapel built at the eaſt end of Weſtmin- 
ſter- Abbey. | 1 
1505 Shillings firſt coined in England. | 
1507 This year the ſweating ſickneſs again broke out in Eng- 
land, and carried off great numbers of the inhabitants 


In this reign the intereſt of money, the profits 
of exchange, and the exportation of plate and bul- 
lion were prohibited. Prices were fixed on woollen 
cloth and hats, and the wages of labourers were 
ſettled. Several neceſſary laws were enacted for 
execution of juſtice and the puniſhment of mur- 
derers, and for ſubjecting the clergy to capital 
puniſhment for enormous offences, | 

The moſt conſpicuous perſons of genius and 
learning who flouriſhed during the reign of Henry 
VII. were, Sir John Forteſcue and Sir Thomas 
Lyttleton. The former was lord chief juſtice of 


the King's Bench in the reign of Henry VI. to 


whom he was appointed chancellor, after Edward 
IV. had ſupplanted him in the throne. For his 
attachment to the houſe of Lancaſter, he was impri- 
ſoned ſoon after the battle of Tewkeſbury, and 
attainted with others of that party, but was after- 
wards pardoned by Edward IV. His principal pro- 
ductions were his celebrated book Delaudibus 
legum Angliz,” written for the uſe of prince Ed- 


| ward, and a treatiſe on the © Difference between an 


abſolute and a limited monarchy,” the latter of 
which did not make its appearance in print till the 
year 1714. 

Sir Thomas Lyttleton, knight of the Bath, and 
a judge in the court of common pleas, wrote the 
book of © Tenures or Tithes,” by which all poſ- 
ſeſſions were formerly held in England, and was 
firſt publiſhed at Rouen about the year 1533. 
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B U U XI. 
From the Acceſſion of Henry VIII. to the Death of Queen Elizabeth, 


K — 


| W Wot 
HEN RT - VI: 


Acceſſion of Henry VIII. His marriage with the princeſs Catherine. League of Cambray. Cari 
Wolſey made prime miniſter. Henry makes war againſt France. Siege of Terouenne. Battle of ths 
Spurs. Siege of Tournay. Battle of Hoddon. Peace concluded with Scotland and France. Wale: 
rapid preferment. Baltle of Marigano. The princeſs Mary betrothed to the dauphin of Frame 

Intervieto of the Engliſh and French kings at Andres. War declared againſt France. Military pn. 

| ceedings on the. continent. The king queſtions the legality of his marriage. Wolſeys diſgrace, ani 
promotion of Cranmer. The king obtains a divorce, and marries Anne Boleyn. Is excommunicated by the 
pope. Tmpoſture of the Maid of Kent. Death of Catherine. Execution of Anne Boleyn, The king 
married to lady Fane Seymour. Inſurrection in the north. Birth of Prince Edward, and death of It 
queen. Diſſolution of the monaſteries. The- bible tranſlated into Engliſh. The king's marriage with Any 
of Cleves. Execution of Crommvell earl of Eſſex. Henry's marriage with Catherine Howard, Divorce if 
Anne of Cleves. Counteſs of Saliſbury beheaded. The queen convifted of incontinency, and put to death, 
Tranſactious in Scotland. Henry marries Catherine Parr. His fruitleſs expedition to France. The guten. 
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artifice to elude the king's reſentment. Trial of Norfolk and Surry. Execution of the latter. Death au 


character of Henry VIII. 


150g. 


felicity. And as the peace of the kingdom was 


ſecured by powerful alliances, the higheſt expecta- 


tions were conceived from the extraordinary abili- 
ties of young Henry, who, at the time of his ac- 
ceſſion, was only in the eighteenth year of his 


_ age. | | 
The diſpoſition of Henry was the very reverſe | 


of that of his father's, for his liberality almoſt bor- 
dered on profuſion, Pleaſure ſucceeded to deſpon- 


dence, and avarice was exchanged for diſſipation. 


Titles and tournaments were exhibited with magni- 
ficence, and the treaſures amaſſed by the late king 
were laviſhed by his ſucceſſor with an unbounded 
luxury. = e 

Henry was, nevertheleſs, attentive to the re- 
monſtrances of his people, and ſuch as had exer- 


ciſed their lawieſs oppreſſions over them, now felt 


the force of royal reſentment, and popular. indigna- | 


tion. Among theſe the foremoſt were Empſon and 
Dudley, who were cited before the council to an- 
{wer for their delinquencies : but they ſoon found 
means to evade the charges exhibited againſt them. 
They urged that what they had done was in confor- 


mity to their maſter's orders; that it was not their 


office to alter or amend, but to enforce the laws, 


whole validity they had no right to diſpute, Thele | 


arguments were deemed unanſwerable, in conſe- 
quence of which the council could only commit 
them to the Tower till freſh matter ſhould be found 
to convict them. A few days after a charge of high 
treaſon was brought againſt them, wherein it was 


alledged, © that conſcious of the popular odium, they 


had concerted meaſures, while the king lay on his 


ce death-bed, to ſecure themſelves from the peo- 
ce ples reſentment.“ Theſe meaſures were con- 
ſtrued into a conſpiracy againſt the new king, of 


which they were found guilty, and ſoon after be- 
headed. 


REED from the avaricious tyranny 
A.D. of the late king, the nation conſidered | 
the acceſſion of his ſon as an event that 
might be productive of their greateſt 


— 


The next object which engaged the atten. 
tion of the council, was to deliberate on the le- 
gality of the king's intended marriage with Ca- 
therine of Arragon. Fox, Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
ſtrongly ſupported the meaſure. Warham, arch. 
biſhop of Canterbury was againſt it, urging, that a 
marriage with a brother's widow was ſtrictly pro- 
hibited by God himſelf, and that the pope's diſpen- 
ſation, therefore, was of no force. In anſwer to 


this, Fox pointed out the abſolute authority of 


Chriſt's vicar, with many other arguments religious 
and political, tending to prove the validity of the 
diſpenſation, and the neceſſity of conſummating the 
nuptials. He diſplayed the mental and perſonal 
graces of the princeſs, her love for the king, the 
large dowry ſhe brought, and the expediency of 
forming a ſtrict alliance with Spain, to balancy the 
power of France; and in conſequence of theſe tor- 
cible arguments, the marriage was accordingly {0- 
lemnized. „ . ; 
But notwithſtanding the ſucceſs of Wincheſter 
in this particular, his intereſt ſoon: began to de- 
cline. His own notions of frugality were ill cal. 
culated to countenance the young king's prodiga- 
ity, againſt which he could not forbear to femon- 
ſtrate, while the earl of Surry's ſelfiſn principles 
led him to encourage the prevailing taſte for {plen- 
dor and magnificence. This conduct of Surry ® 
incenſed the biſhop of Wincheſter, that he deter 
mined to find out ſome proper perſon to inſpe 
into his actions; and the one who ſeemed beſt _ 
culated for this office was Dr. Thomas Wol x; 
a perſon eminently diſtinguiſhed for his _ 
abilities. This inſinuating young gentleman ; 
ing recommended himſelf, by his addrels, | 


pleaſurable propenſities, to the notice of 1 


ſoon became a moſt conſpicuous object 0 f thi 
| vour, as will farther appear in the courle © 

reign. | * | a/ted 
A. D. 1510. The wars of Italy now ai oft 
the attention of all Europe. A league 
formed at Cambray at the inſtance of pope 
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 - -&ion with the kings of France and Spain, 
N the republic of Venice of her conti- 
. tal 0 itories, Abſorbed in the aggrandizement 
ab the holy ſee, this pontiff made no ſcruple of in- 
, wing Italy in a deluge of blood. No ſooner had 
E French recovered the territories claimed by the 
ontradting parties, than the pope, having obtained 
-ofefſion of the dominions which he pretended be- 
| jonged to the church, determined to break the alliance 
and reduce the power of Lewis, which he thought 
much too formidable. Having excited the reſt of 
the European ſtates againſt him, he endeavoured to 
zin over the king of England on his fide, and to that 
end ſent him a conſecrated golden roſe as a mark of 
his fayour and attention. He alſo engaged Ferdi- 
nand of Spain to aſſiſt him, concluded a treaty with 
the provinces of Switzerland, and with this powerful 
confederacy attacked the duke of Ferrara, an ally of 
rance. | 
1 5 not ſuſpecting any attack, had made no 
preparations for defence; but he determined to 
ſupport his ally with his utmoſt force. Chamont, 
his -general, hearing the pontiff was arrived at 
Boulogne, reſolved to ſurprize him, and led his army 
towards the city ; but inſtead of puſhing the ſiege 
with vigour, he accepted propoſals from Julius, 
which that inſidious churchman never intended to 
perform. Hoſtilities thus ſuſpended, the Venetians 
threw themſelves into the caſtle, and Chamont, for 
want of artillery was obliged to relinquiſh his under- 
taking, | | | 
Lewis, after trying all methods to obtain a peace 
with the pope, determined to depoſe him at the 
council of Piſa, But no danger intimidated the 
pontiff, who, though ſeventy years of age, laid ſiege 
to Mirandola in perſon, and at length entered the 
voce and put his forces in full poſſeſſion of the 
place, 

A. B. 


In the beginning of this year, 


Henry, at the inſtigation of Ferdinand, who had | 


joined the pope, declared war againſt France. His 
ambition to render himſelf ſerviceable to the pope, 
and the hopes of conquering the provinces once an- 
nexed to the Engliſh crown, ſtimulated the young 
king to engage in this enterprize. Ferdinand per- 
luaded Henry to undertake the conqueſt of Guierine, 
n which he promiſed to aſſiſt him with a Spaniſh 
amy, while. his real intention was to turn this 
* to the acquiſition of the kingdom of Na- 
re, | 5 
1 Engliſh monarch little ſuſpecting the de- 
Ens of Ferdinand, agreed to the propoſal, and an 
n was accordingly collected with the utmoſt ex- 
edition, the command of which was given to the 
gs of Dorſet, who embarked at Portſmouth, 
© „alter an eaſy paſſage, landed in the pro- 
— of Guipuſcoa. The Engliſh admiral. made 
veral ſucceſsful deſcents upon the coaſt of Britany, 
® 17 joined by a ſquadron under the com- 
U of Sir Thomas Knivet, the depredations 
x genen with advantage. The Engliſh 
* rench fleets ſoon after came to an engage- 
.  M which Primauget the French admiral's 
* was ſet on fire, but reſolving not t6 periſh 
e, he bore down upon the Engliſh admiral, 
2 pling together, both became involved in 


Be yp 2 parties were ſo affected that they 
ret, * 
channel 


Th marquis of "Dorſet having, by this time, 
No, 2s The cog 


e engagement, the French retiring to 
d the Engliſh continuing to cruize in the 


he 


fl — inevitable deſtruction. In this dread- | 
de, Phe, fixteen bundred men loſt their 


— 


— 
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| penetrated into the deſigns of the Spaniſh mo- 


narch, complained to him that inſtead of under- 
taking the ſiege of Bayonne, his forces had 
changed their route towards the frontiers of Na- 
varre, and obtaining but an evaſive anſwer, he 


refuſed to give him any farther aſſiſtance, reſol- 


ving not to ſacrifice the intereſt of his maſter to 
the ſelfiſh views of Ferdinand in the reduction of 
Navarre. The ſeaſon was now too. far advanced 
for Dorſet to think of making any progreſs to- 
wards the conqueſt of Guienne, ſo that he re- 
turned to England without having been able to 
effect any thing worthy of notice. Henry was 
greatly diſpleaſed at the failure of this enterprize, 
and could hardly be perſuaded by Dorſet to im- 
pute the miſcarriage to the deceitful behaviour of 
Ferdinand. | | 
A. D. 1513. This war, though it proved diſad- 
vantageous to the Engliſh, ſerved to weaken the 
powers of France. Obliged to recall his troops for 


the defence of his dominions, Lewis loſt his con- 


queſts in Italy. Julius triumphed in the diſgrace of 
the French king; but he did not long enjoy his good 
fortune, for on the twenty firſt of February he paid 
the debt of nature, and was ſucceeded by John 
de Medici, under the title of Leo X. one of 
5 greateſt pontiffs that ever filled the papal 
chair. 

The celebrated Wolſey now at the head of 
public affairs, did his utmoſt to encourage the 
king's inclination for war, and to provide an army 
that might retrieve the antient glory of the king- 
dom. The deciſive blow was to be ſtruck on the 
The van of the army conſiſted of 
eight thouſand men, commanded by the earl of 
Shrewſbury, aſſiſted by the earl of Derby, lords 
Fitzwalter, Haſtings, and Cobham, and Sir Rice 
ap Thomas, captain of the light horſe. This di- 
viſion, being landed at Calais, was ſupported by 
another body of fix thouſand, under lord Her- 
bert, attended by the earls of Northumberland 
and Kent, the lords Audley and Delawar, with 
many other perſons of rank and fortune. 
prepared to follow, but before his departure gave 
orders for the execution of the earl of Suffolk, 
who was accordingly beheaded on Tower-hill. 
His reaſons for this cruel action are not ſufficiently | 
known. It is imagined, that the unfortunate ear! 
was ſacrificed to the king's reſentment againſt his 
brother Edward de la Pole. SI . 
An Engliſh fleet preſented itſelf before Breſt, 
but was obliged to retire, The French too made 
an unſucceſsful attempt on the coaſt of Suſſex, 
The continent alone ſeemed the fitteſt place for ac- 
tion, and on the thirteenth of June, Henry, at- 
tended by the duke of Buckingham and others of 
the nobility landed the third diviſion at Calais. 
The Swiſs who had been offended by Lewis the 
Twelfth, engaged to invade Burgundy. The em- 
peror Maximilian too had promiſed to reinforce 
the Engliſh with ſeven or eight thouſand men, 
but was not able to fulfil his engagement: and in 
order to exculpate himſelf, entered as a ſoldier, and 


joined Henry with a ſmall body of troo 


8. 

Before the king's arrival, the earl of Shrewſbury 
and lord Herbert had planned the ſiege. of Terou- 
enne on the borders of Picardy. The garriſon 
made a vigorous defence; but being reduced to 
great extremity for want of ſupplies, Lewis deter- 
mined to run a dangerous riſque in ſending them. 
Eight hundred cavalry, each of whom carried, 
a quantity, of . gunpowder and proviſions, forced 
their way through a part of the Engliſh 

77 Camp, 


Henry. 


by the Engliſh the“ Battle of the Spurs,” as the 


on the ſucceſs of this ridiculous expedition. A 


kingdoms, 


plain of Milfield, which lay to the ſouth, and there 
poſe. But this offer being rejected, he made a 


ſelves into three diviſions, the middle commanded 
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camp, and advancing to the Foſs-Way, threw 
down every man his burden; and galloping back 
again, ſuſtained very little loſs in their return. 
But the -party that was diſpatched to cover 
their retreat was not ſo ſucceſsful. Theſe troops, 
though commanded by ſome of the bravelt cap- 
tains in the ſervice of France, were ſo exceedingly 
diſmayed at the ſight of the Engliſh, that they be- 
took themſelves to flight, and many of their beſt 
officers were taken priſoners. This action was 
called by the French the battle of Guinegaſte ; but 


French, on that occaſion, made more uſe of their 
ſpurs than their ſwords. Had Henry made a pro- 
per advantage of this victory, it might have been 
attended with very important conſequences; but 
inſtead of conducting his army into the heart of 
France, he returned to the ſiege of the little town 
of Terouenne, which had made ſuch an obſtinate 
reſiſtance, and when forced to ſurrender, neither 
recompenced the blood nor the delay expende 
in its reduction. | 
Nor did the ſiege of Tournay afford Henry 
much greater advantage, though the place capi- 
tulated in a little time after it had been inveſted. 
Sir Edward Poinings was appointed governor, and 
the biſhoprick confirmed on Wolſey, who imme- | 
diately took poſſeſſion of its ample revenues. 
This fiege, though of ' no long duration, ſerved 
to retard the great object, which was the conqueſt 
of France, and Henry, hearing that the Swiſs had 
retreated, reſolved to return to England, where he 
arrived on the ſeventeenth of October, and where 
flattery was put to the torture, to . congratulate him 


truce was ſoon after concluded between the two 


While Henry had been employed on the 
continent, James IV. king of Scotland, was 
ravaging the northern parts of Northumberland, 
with an army of fifty thouſand men. The earl of 
Surry, at the head of twenty-ſix thouſand men, ſet 
forward to oppoſe him. The Scots were encamped 
on an eminence near Cheviot hills. The river Till, 
which ran betwegn the armies, prevented an en- 
gagement, for which reaſon Surry ſent an herald to 
the Scottiſh monarch, offering to meet him in the 


n 


to try their valour on a day appointed for that pur- 


feint of marching towards Berwick, which put- 
ting the Scotch in motion to annoy his rear, he 
took advantage of a great ſmoke cauſed by the 
firing their huts, and paſſed the little river, which 
had hitherto prevented their coming to action. 
Both armies now finding that a battle was inevi- 
table, prepared for the attack with great compo- 
ſure and regularity. The Engliſh army was di- 
vided into two lines; lord Howard led the main 
body of the firſt line, Sir Edmund Howard the 
right wing, and Sir Marmaduke Conſtable the 
left; the earl of Surry himſelf commanded the 
main body of the ſecond line, ſupported by lord 
Dacres and Sir Edward Stanley on the right and 
left. The Scots, on the other hand, formed them- 


by the king himſelf, the right by the ear] of 
Huntley, and the left by the earls of Lenox and 


Argyle; beſides a fourth diviſion as a body of || 


reſerve under the command of the earl of Both- 
well. The charge was begun with ſuch impetu- 
olity by lord Huntley, on the diviſion of lord 


Ct 
and put into great diſorder, Lord D | 
ever, came ſo ſeaſonably to his as boy. - 
the troops rallied, and a general battle er acq 
Both armies fought a long time with amazin 7 mm con 
until the Highlanders, headed by James SY \ 
principal nobility, who were moſt forward in « his hiſt 
ging the Engliſh, broke in ſword in hand vpn 
main body commanded by the earl of Surry The 2 
they did with ſuch amazing velocity, as to be a get 
compaſſed by the Engliſh forces. Although Ws in | 
ſituated, James reſolved to maintain his "ae On 
to the utmoſt, and alighting from his hor ferm 
formed his forces into a circle, and in 4. ming 
polition, exerted ſuch. a degree of fortitads by t 
as, for a time, rendered victory doubtful. The inf 
| Engliſh were now obliged to ply their bows havi 
and arrows, which did dreadful execution; alter 
but night ſeparating the combatants, it was not ſock 
till the day following, that lord Howard found alu 
the victory decided greatly in his favour. The . 
Engliſh loſs was very inconſiderable, but the whole _ 
flower of the Scottiſh nobility were lain in the bat. qu 
tle. Ten thouſand of the common men were cut _ 
off, and a body, ſuppoſed to be that of the Scot. wk 
tiſh monarch, was found among the dead, and con- from 
veyed to London, where it remained unburied, un- de 
der a ſentence of excommunication denounced pre 
againſt James, for having leagued with France WI "= 
againſt the holy ſee. Henry, however, obtained a Gertah 
reverſal of the ſentence from the pope, and the Woll 
body was permitted to be interred. The Sc, e hi 
however, believed their king to be ſtill living, ana ilk 
cauſed a report to be ſpread that he was gone on a on dh 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land. Such was the event cal, 
of the battle of Floddon, which was fought on the bihoj 
ninth of September. * 
Henry had now an opportunity of making his vp 
own terms with, Scotland; but he generouſly li. hy 
tened to the requeſt of his ſiſter, who, by the th 
death of her huſband, became regent of that king- = 4 
dom, during her ſon's minority, and concluded & oy. 
treaty of peace with that princeſs, 115 5 
A. D. 1514, In the beginning of this year 1 a0 
negotiation was opened for bringing about a peace Bl. * 
between England and France, which was at length 2 
effected on the following terms ; that the Engliſh us 
ſhould be allowed to keep poſſeſſion of Tou, g. Fr 
that Richard de la Pole, ſhould be baniſhed to 
Metz; that Henry ſhould receive the arrears de x 
to his father and himſelf, and that the princeß Wo 
Mary ſhould be given in marriage to Lewis with 1 
portion of four hundred thouſand crowns, and 2 ſoch 
jointure equal to that of the former queen enruſ 
France, who was heireſs of Britany. This prn- . rs. 
ceſs, who was endowed with a great ſhare of ben. T 
ty, and other accompliſhments, was then in her ing þ 
twentieth year, and Lewis in his fiſty-ſixth. The 6 his 
nuptials were celebrated at Abbeville, but 7 guat 
did not long enjoy the company of his amiavi the ar; 
conſort, His conſtitution being greatly 1Mp®" dſo 
he yielded to the decay of nature, and died wit. det de 
in three months after his marriage, beloved and 5 Oren, 
cerely regretted as the © Father of his county berted 
which honourable appellation he had deſerve Vage 
obtained. His youthful queen was ſoon ® Profuſ 
eſpouſed to Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk. hi Unlimij 
In the mean time Henry, intoxicated vil N ty, a 
ſucceſſes, gave himſelf up to his favourite * Grin 
ſures, while his treaſury was exhauſted of ” lofty, 
ſupplies for repeated expeditions. As he be ters] lis 6 
ſome time diſdained to be adviſed by the e, Peſt 
of his father, and deſpairing of their concur aced Wore | 


Howard, that the latter was immediately routed | 


in his frivolous and extravagant purſuits, he his 


Cap, I. 1514. HEN 


. chief confidence in the'more welcome councils of 
1 5 (afterwards cardinal) Wolſey, whoſe ready 
arte flattered and gave a ſanction to his 
on. was the ſon, (not of a butcher as ſome 
litorians have repreſented him, but) of a private 

Jeman at Ipſwich: he was fo early ſent to Ox- 
11 that at the age of eighteen he took the de- 

e of Bachelor of Arts, and was diſtinguiſhed 
the college by the title of the Boy Bachelor. 
On quitting the univerſity, he obtained one pre- 
&rment after another, till he became rector of Ly- 
mington in Hampſhire, to which he was preſented 
by the marquis of Dorſet, whoſe children he had 
intructed. So inconſiſtent, however, was his be- 
baviour with the duties of his profeſſion, that ſoon 
after his induction to this living, he was put in the 
ſtocks by order of a juſtice of the peace, for raiſing 
diſturbances at a neighbouring fair. This diſgrace, 
however, did not obſtruct his promotion, for he 
was recommended as chaplain to Henry VII. and 
acquitted himſelf with diligence and credit in 
negociating that king's intended marriage with Mar- 
get of Savoy. Having obtained a commiſſion 
fom that monarch to Maximilian, who then re- 
ded at Bruſſels, he, in leſs than three days after, 
preſented himſelf to the king, to his infinite ſur- 
prize, who, ſuppoſing he had been tardy in the un- 
dertaking, began to reprove him for his delay. 
Wolſey, however, fatisfied him with teſtimonials 
of his having diſcharged his truſt, and punctually 
fulfilled all his majeſty's commands. His diſpatch 
on that occaſion procured him the deanery of Lin- 
coln, in which character he was introduced by Fox, 


ceding monarch, in hopes that he would be able 
» his WY ſupplant the earl of Surry, who then ſtood high 
8 n the king's favour; and herein the conjectures of 
the Tor were fully verified. Soon after his introduc- 
lug uon at court he was honoured with a ſeat in the 

privy-council; and by that means had frequent 
opportunities of ingratiating himſelf with the young 
king. As he was of a temporizing and ſubmiſſive 


ok Uſpoſition, he took every method to accommodate 
Jength himſelf to the royal temper, and entered-into every 
noliſh degree of libertiniſm, then practiſed in the court; 
un 1 his age, which was that of forty, nor his 
bed to cred function, produced any reſtraint, or had any 
rs due undeney to check, by unſeaſonable ſeverity, the 
rinces . et of his affociates. To a prince of Henry's 
with 2 weak and vicious inclinations, theſe qualifications 
and a dete highly meritorious, and Wolſey ſoon gained | 
een of a an aſcendancy over his maſter, that he was 
s priſ- 2 with the chief management of ſtate af- 
beau- yk | 
in her 5 he new favourites ſervile condeſcenſion in ſooth- 
The «2. king's follies, and his haughty demeanour 
$771 Fl fellow ſubjects, ſoon excited the popular in- 
amiable on. The people had long taken notice of 
qpaired, jr. ogance and oſtentation of the clergy, and 
d wit i... s promotions reflected a new diſgrace upon 
and fin- IG; already the object of their envy and ab- 
punti), rg The more elevated his character ap- 
ſervedlf Sa the greater ſtill was their diſlike of him. 
aft ble in his deſires, and magnificent in his 
N lin. of extenſive abilities, and ſtill more 
rich bis ft ted in his undertakings; ambitious of autho- 
e plet- ** d ſtill more covetous of glory; ſometimes 
by te b "Sy creeping, and inſinuating, and at others 
had a | . Vinditive, and commanding ; inſolent to 
inte elt. but affable to his dependents; op- 
en er lbs. de People, but generous to his friends ; 
p, al than grateful; and proud of aſſuming a 


bilbop of Wincheſter, to the attention of the ſuc- 
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ſuperiority. | ; 
A. D. 1515. Wolfey had been early advanced 
to the biſhoprick of Lincoln, which he afterwards 
reſigned on being promoted to the archiepiſcopal 
fee of York, an opportunity for which occurred 
by the death of the late prelate, who had been 
poiſoned at Rome by his chaplain, in revenge for 
a blow he received from him. 
churchman now governed both king and king- 
dom. Preferments were heaped upon him with 
unbounded profuſion, He was not only Arch- 
biſhop of York, but had got poſſeſſion, at very 
moderate leaſes, of the revenues of Bath, Wor- 
ceſter and Hereford, which he filled by per- 
ſons, who were permitted to reſide abroad, on 
making a ſuitable compenſation for that indulgence. 
Beſides many other church preferments, he was 
allowed to unite with the ſee of York the biſhop- 
ricks of Durham and Wincheſter; his avarice 
ſeeming to increaſe in proportion to its gratifica- 
tions. The pope obſerving Wolſey's influence 
over the king, thought to engage him in his 
intereſt, and in order thereto created him a cardinal. 
He had eight hundred ſervants in his retinue, 
many of whom were knights and gentlemen ; even 


family for education, and the adepts in the arts 
or ſciences paid court to the cardinal, ambitious 
of his patronage and protection. He vas the firſt 
clergyman in England who wore ſilk and gold, not 
only on his habit, but alſo his ſaddles and the trap- 
pings of his horſes. The croſs of York was al- 
ways carried before him, though in the dioceſe of 
Canterbury, in contempt of the privileges of that 

rimate. ä 

Beſides theſe important diſtinctions, the pope 
conferred upon him that of legate, deſigning to 
make him inſtrumental in draining the kingdom 
of money, on pretence of enabling him to carry 


rich his own coffers. In this part he acquitted him- 
ſelf ſo much to the ſatisfaction of his pontifical em- 
ployer, as in ſome little time after that office was 
made perpetual to him; and he now united in his 
perſon the dignities of legate, cardinal, archbiſhop, 
and prime-miniſter. 

About this time Warham, chancellor and arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, a man of a very maderate 


v 


ployment, than maintain a diſputed ſuperiority with 
the haughty cardinal. He accordingly reſigned the 
great ſeal into the hands of the king, who, two 
days after committed it to the cuſtody of Wolſey. 


Even Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, who had fo 


long directed the affairs of government, and had 
been the firſt to introduce Wolſey to the king, im- 
patient of the neglect ſhewn towards him, obtained 
leave to retire to his biſhoprick, and, at leaving 
the council-board, recommended to the king, * not 
to ſuffer the ſervant to become greater than his 
maſter,” Fear not, my good lord biſhop,” re- 
plied Henry, I know how to make all my ſub- 
Jes obey me.” 

Theſe prodigious ſtretches of power ſerved but 
to render this greedy churchman ſtill more inſa- 
tiable. He procured a bull from the pope, im- 
powering him to create knights and counts, to le- 
gitimate baſtards, to confer degrees in arts, law, 
phyſic and divinity, and to grant diſpenſations of 
every kind. The nobility could not but be juſtly 
offended at all this pride and power beſtowed 
on the avaricious and ambitious cardinal; yet 


| | ſo 


conſequence incompatible with true dignity and real 


This aſpiring - 


ſome. of the nobiliry ſent their children into his 


on a war with the Turks, but, in reality, to en- 


diſpoſition, choſe rather to retire from public em- 


ned to oppoſe the French arms. 
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| fo well was his vindiftive temper known, that 


none dared publicly to expreſs their indignation, 


Francis I. who ſucceeded Lewis XII. on the | 


throne of France, renewed the treaty made by his 
predeceſſor with Henry, and, inſtigated with a 
deſire of conqueſt, paſſed over into Italy. His 
aim was to reconquer the duchy of Milan, which 
Lewis had loſt, He was ſupported by the Vene- 
tians, who had the ſame deſign againſt Maximi- 
lian, who had ſtripped them of the Veroneſe. 


His oppoſers were Leo X. and Maximilian the 


debilitated emperor ; but his moſt formidable ene- 


mies were the Swiſs, who were irritated againſt 


France by the refuſal of Lewis XII. to fulfil the 
treaty concluded before Dijon. They had aſſumed 
the title of © defenders of the popes, and pro- 


tectors of princes,” and, indeed, within the laſt 


ten years not without a plauſible foundation. 


In his progreſs to Milan, Francis continued to | 


negotiate with that nation. Skilled in diſſimula- 
tion, they amuſed the king, till the military cheſt 
of France arrived, when they deſcended into the 
plains, and though deſtitute of cavalry, determi- 
A deſperate 
battle enſued at Marigano, near Milan, which was 
continued with great perſeverance on both ſides, 
till the darkneſs of the night parted the comba- 
tants. The king ſlept on the carriage of a can- 


non within forty paces of a Swiſs battalion. The 
battle was vigorouſly renewed with the morning 


dawn, and it was not till the Swiſs had loſt the 


braveſt of their troops that they could be prevailed 
upon to retire. 


The killed on both ſides amount- 
ed to twenty thouſand, and the old marſhal Tri- 
vulcio, who had ſeen eighteen pitched battles, 
denominated this © the battle of the giants.“ The 
victory of Marigano was followed by the reduc- 
tion of the Milaneſe, and Maximilian was -con- 
tented to live in France a wretched dependant on 


the bounty of Francis. 


Wolſey now employed his attention to culti- 
vate and increaſe the jealouſy which Henry had 


conceived at the ſucceſs of the French monarch. |; 


The cardinal enjoyed the revenues of the bi- 
ſhoprick of Tournay; but could not help regretting 
that the titular biſhop of that ſee was protected 
at the court of France, He perſuaded Maximilian 


to renew the war 1n Italy; but the undertaking was 


rendered abortive: ſo that by this failure Henry and 
his miniſter - were diſappointed in their deſigns to 
weaken the power of France. | | 

A. D. 1516. Charles V. king of Spain, ſuc- 


ceſſor to Ferdinand, was a man endowed with great 


natural talents, which had been improved by an 
excellent education. Francis, fearful of the power 
of Charles, formed a treaty with that monarch, 


in which he engaged to give him his eldeſt 


daughter, then an infant, in marriage: that Francis 
ſhould relinquiſh all pretenſions to the kingdom 
of Naples; that he ſhould allow Charles an hun- 
dred thouſand crowns à year till the conſumma- 
tion. of the marriage, and that he ſhould give the 
king of Navarre ſatisfaction with regard to his 
dominions. | 

A. D. 1517-18, But notwithſtanding this treaty, 
Francis was fearful of the increaſing power of 
Charles, and therefore reſolved to take the ſureſt 
method of gaining the friendſhip of the Engliſh 
monarch, by an aſſiduous application to his fa- 
vourite Wolſey. Having ſucceeded in this buſi- 


neſs, he ſent his admiral Bonnivert, to the court 
of London, in quality of ambaſſador. That ſub- 
tle politician negotiated a treaty with the cardinal, 


1518. 


in which the reſtitution of Tourna 


the articles. It was farther tar One g 


princeſs Mary ſhould be betrothed to the - de | 
though they were both infants; that Pl his 
ſhould be the dowry of that princeſs; that Fl 

Tang 


ſhould pay fix hundred thouſand crown "3 
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compenſation for the expence of the ci 
had been erected there * that he — — : 
the cardinal a penſion of twelve thouſand livre, J — 
lieu of the revenues of the biſhoprick, 4 - ' 
| Germany was now agitated with thoſe relig Fe 
diſputes which produced the reformation, * ay 
Leo X. by his encouragement of learning, Cari? - 4 
arms againſt himſelf, and gave riſe to that mal. op 
able revolution, in which the Engliſh mona 'h 
had afterwards ſo great a ſhare. In order to def the 
the expence of a deſign began by Julius II. M vich 
predeceſſor, of erecting a ſtructure in Rome ſup his p 
rior to that of St. Sophia at Conſtantinople, La Hen 
had recourſe to the ſale of indulgencies, which M cede 
popes were ſuppoſed to have a power of diu, this 
| buting, on certain conditions, to the greateſt af preve 
moſt profligate ſinners, as a full remiſſion d helm 
their manifold offences. "Theſe indulgencies pom: 
at firſt confined to the relaxation of penances ail mais 
church diſcipline. Urban II. was the firſt u ponti 
granted a full remiſſion of all ſins to ſuch as ſho nobill 
take up arms for the recovery of the Holy Lani towel 
from the infidels. At length theſe ſpiritual 6M wore 
vours were extended to thoſe who took the fil gilt 
againſt heretics, or ſuch; as were enemies to til Wher 
Romiſh church. By theſe means great ſums ver ſilver 
raiſed, the Auguſtine friars were made the broke pole-: 
of this ſcandalous commerce, and each of them vl cuſhic 
entruſted with a ſet of indulgencies of all prics the pc 
and for the moſt atrocious ſins of any denomination not ſ⸗ 
whatever. | | dignit 
Leo X. had employed the Dominicans in ti began 
ſpecies of traffic, inaſmuch as they had diſtinguiſeſ of wh 
themſelves by exaggerating the benefits to be and h 
rived from indulgencies. The Auguſtines wah! ex 
highly affronted at this preference. Martin Luther e lin 
an Avguſtine friar, and profeffor of divinity af 0bnox 
Wirtemberg, ſhocked at theſe proceedings, vaiſO'nted 
loud in his declamations againſt the church oſtviact 


miniſtered than by him. 


Rome. Nor did his invectives want a ſuffcien 
foundation. A variety of ſuperſtitious ceremonieggW" his 
had been introduced into the exerciſe of religo 
Divinity was involved in ſophiſtry, the clergy 5, 
ſorbed in luxury, and the court of Rome guilty "it 
numberleſs frauds and uſurpations. Reformato | 
being therefore univerſally demanded, Luther kneiye'itul 
how to take advantage of it. His firſt wing n 
were confined to the doctrine of indulgencts 
but he afterwards carried the matter farther than 
is ſuppoſed to have intended; as is the gener 
caſe in all diſputes, whether civil, political, or ft 
gious. W 

The Dominicans, ſupported by the pope's ful 
cio in Germany, cauſed his books to be but 
The pope thundered out a bull againſt him; ” 
being protected by the princes of Germany, be. 
ſo far from being intimidated, that he even ordered 
the pope's bull to be burnt in the market: place "F 
Wirtemberg. „ 
During theſe tranſactions on the continent, p 
Engliſh enjoyed the bleſſings of peace. Ah 7 
and manufactures flouriſhed and improved. a 
dinal Wolſey executed his power in promots 
good of his country. Never was juſtice beter 
He was a firm woe 
of the poor, and enforced ſeveral falut!). 1 
tor the protection of commerce an 


I". 7 
in 


CHAP. . : 1519. 


Wee rewards on men of genius and ſcience, 


nd literary merit was the beſt recommendation to 
a oy” 


e favour. 0 | t 
* improvement of learning, and his laudible 


and patriotic views met with the king's ſupport and 
ent. 

W 109 From theſe literary purſuits, how- 

ory the attention” of Wolſey was called by the 

Jeath of the emperor Maximilian. Francis I. and 

Charles V. were the candidates for the imperial 

throne, both of whom were worthy of the dignity 


Nay 
Ne 
8 
Nick 


Uloy 


dy N 


Ions 
ich they aſpired. Henry ſupported the elec- 
1 4 0 2 iy Ah: by his aſſiſtance, he gained 
nar. WY by a majority only of a ſingle voice, . 
narch A. D. 1520. Francis, deſirous of cultivating 
lefrap the friendſhip of Henry, ſolicited an interview 
1 vich him at Calais, Wolſey, proud of diſplaying 
fue WY his power and grandeur, ſeconded the requeſt, and 


Henry excited by the ſame oſtentatious views, ac- 


h ke ceded to the propoſal. Charles was alarmed at 
du this intended interview, and would gladly have 
t u prevented its taking place. The cardinal guided the 


helm of ſtate, and had no rival in the cabinet. His 


on d 

e poinp was equal to his power, and he celebrated 
es u mass with all the magnificence of the Roman 
it tu pontiff. He was ſerved by biſhops; and even the 
lou nobility preſented him with the water and the 
Lad towel. His dreſs was ſuperb to an extreme: he 
ual H Vore regal veſtments; his ſhoes were of ſilver 


ge feel 
to the 
ns weine 
broke 


gilt, and enriched with pearls of precious ſtones, 
When he went abroad, two large croſſes of maſſy 
ſilver were carried before him, together with two 
pole-axes, two pillars of maſſy ſilver, golden 


em vu cuſhions, and a train of ſtately horſes. Yet all 
price the power and wealth he enjoyed in England could 
ninationy not ſatisfy him while there was one eccleſiaſtical 


dignity to which he had not attained. He now 
began to aſpire to the papal throne, the thoughts 
of which increaſed his natural pride and auſterity, 


in this 
1guiſhed 
be de 


es wel al exertion of deſpotic power, when levelled at 


Luthe e lives and liberties of mankind, become highly 
inity A obnoxious, his intolerable ſeverities were repre- 
gS, Wa ſented to the king, who expreſſed his great diſſa- 
urch c tstaction, and Wolſey ſet bounds to his power, | 
fufficien_ſ=W nd greater moderation and caution were obſerved 
renonie n his future deciſions. | 28 
religio in this ſituation was Wolſey, when Charles V. 
ergy ab kEnded at Dover, in order to obtain an interview 
guilty 0 Vith Henry previous to that concerted with 
ormato rancts 1. Wolſey was immediately ſent to con- 
her Keie tulate the new Emperor, and the next day he 
writing mer by Henry, who conducted him to Can- 
Igencies Arbor, where he was ſumptuouſly entertained. 
F than b Carles found means to ſooth the vanity and am- 
gener ten of Wolſey, by promiſing him his aſſiſtance 
, or rely” brocuring the papacy, of which, however, there 


vas but Ji 


ttle proſpect, as Leo X. was a young 


es n . and conſequently likely to ſurvive the cardinal. 
be bun the ſame day that Charles left England, 
him; bo Toll with his queen and the whole court, paſſ- 
, he "Via to Calais. Francis, attended in the ſame 


Vicinity - 78 to Ardreſs, a ſmall town in the 
Grried « alais, The interviews were at firſt 
French 2 the greateſt ceremony, but the 
ted the ro, daining to ſhew any diſtruſt, vi- 
Wants Heut ih monarch without guards or atten- 
hey viſie 12 followed his generous example, and 
WT heir tim each other without the leaſt precaution. 

© Was paſſed in tilts and tournaments, in 


Which 


O. 2 8: 


r 
— ——— . . ůumm ˙ v aaa _ wy 


He alſo founded lectures at Oxford | 


and he was extremely rigid to the laity ; but as | 


yr reſpectively diſtinguiſhed themſelves; 


c 1521, 


| te introduced a taſte for literature, and 


— 
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but no ſerious buſineſs was tranſacted during tlie 


whole time. 


A. D. 1521. In ſpight of all the endeavours of 
Henry to ſuppreſs the enmity ſubſiſting between 
Charles and Francis, hoſtilities were now carried on 
with great violence between them. Henry, how- 
ever, affected to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality, and 
the two monarchs having ravaged the territories 
of each other, referred their diſputes to Henry. 
Conferences were accordingly opened at Calais, 
and Wolſey was deputed to ſettle the differences; 
but Francis refuſing to accede to the demands of 
Charles, the 'conferences were broke off, and the 
cardinal ſoon after made a journey to Bruges, 
where he was received by the emperor, with as 
much ſtate as if he had been the king of England 
himſelf; and he concluded in the name of his 
maſter, an alliance offenſive and defenſive with the 
pope and the emperor againſt France. 

Soon after Wolſey's return he ſet on foot a pro- 
ſecution againſt the duke of Buckingham, ſon of 
him who loſt his life in the reign of Richard III. 
This nobleman had been often heard to treat 


Wolley's pride and profuſion with juſt contempt, 


and being, perhaps, too unguarded in his reſent- 
ment, informers were not wanting to communicate 
the whole to the cardinal. The ſubſtance of his ac- 
cuſation was that he had conſulted a fortune-teller 
concerning his right of ſucceſſion, to the crown, 
being a deſcendant in the female line from the duke 
of Glouceſter, ſon of Edward III. This was but a 
ſlight pretext to take away the life of a nobleman, 
whole father had died in defence of the late king; 
he was, however, brought to trial, and the duke 
of Norfolk, whoſe ſon had married his daughter, 
was created lord Steward to preſide at his tribu- 
nal. Being found guilty by a jury of his peers, 
he was condemned and afterwards executed on 
Tower Hill. But as his crime ſeemed ſolely the 
effect of imprudence, his ſentence was generally 
imputed to the malice and revenge of the car- 
dinal. | | 

In the mean time the religious diſputes in Ger- 
many ſtil] ſubliſted, and ſeveral of its princes had 
declared in favour of Luther's reformation, And 
ſuch are the capricious turns of fate in human 
affairs, that Henry himſelf became a party in 
this diſpute. He was ſtrictly attached by edu- 
cation to rhe court of Rome, and had been in- 
cenſed againſt Luther, for having ſpoken con- 
temptuouſly againſt Thomas Aquinas his favourite 


author; that reſentment, and not religion, prompt- 


ed Heary to write in oppoſition to the doctrine of 


his adverſary. The book when finiſhed was re- 


ceived at Rome with rapture, and the pope be- 


ſtowed upon Henry and his ſucceſſors, the title 


of © Defenders of the Faith.” Luther, who paid 
no reſpect to the dignity of the author, in his an- 
ſwer, treated the king with that acrimony and vi- 
rulence to which he had been ſo long accuſtomed. 
Henry's interference rendered the controverſy the 


more illuſtrious. Mankind grew daily more and 


more intereſted therein; and the Lutheran party 


gained ground in every part of Europe. The 


pope was ſtigmatized with the name of Antichriſt, 
and Rome with that of Babylon; and as theſe ap- 
pellations, however applied, were, notwithſtanding, 
ſcriptural, it is no wonder that they ſhould be 
adopted in this eccleſiaſtical controverſy. 

In the infancy of this diſpute, Leo X. departed 


this life in the prime of life, and in the ninth year 


of his pontificate. His death tended greatly to 
1 2 2 2 advance 
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which he had moſt ſteadily oppoſed. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by pope Adrian VI. who had been tutor 
to Charles the then emperor. Such was the viru- 
lence of the reformers againſt the Romiſh church, 
that the candour and moderation of this pontiff 


rather hurt them, though he could not help 


owning that many abuſes and unwarrantable prac- 
tiſes prevailed in the court of Rome. | 
A. D. 1522, Wolſey had flattered himſelf that 
he ſhould have been choſen to ſupply the vacant 
chair, and was found upon a ſcrutiny to have had 
no leſs than nineteen voices in his favour. He 
nevertheleſs loſt his election. But the age and in- 
firmities of Adrian ſtill gave him hopes of being 
ſoon able to gratify his ambition. Charles V. ne- 
ver wiſhed to ſee Wolſey arrive at this honour. 
hat he wanted was to have a pope entirely at his 
devotion, and this he knew he muſt never expect 
in the imperious temper of the cardinal. He ſtill, 


however, affected to countenance his pretenſions, and 


his diſſimulation had the deſired effect. Wolley 
ſhewed no ſigns of reſentment, the late treaty was 
renewed, and it was reſolved in council to declare 
war againſt France. In conſequence of this, 
Henry fitted out a ſtrong fleet, the command of 
which was given to the ear] of Surry, who was now 


made lord high-admiral of England. Surry ac- 
cordingly embarked for the continent, and after 


taking ſome towns in Britany, proceeded to Calais, 
and laid ſiege to Heſden; but not being able to 
take the place, he re-embarked his forces, and 
returned to England. | | 

A. D. 1523. The antient league between 
France and Scotland having been renewed, the 
duke of Albany was now preparing to invade the 
northern parts of England. The earl of Surry 
was ſent with an army to oppoſe him, and having 
entered Scotland, he committed the moſt terrible 
ravages, burnt the town of Jedburgh, with ſeveral 


neighbouring villages and caſtles, and returned to 


Newcaſtle. Albany then ſent an herald to Surry to 


offer him battle, but the earl told him that though 


he diſdained to follow the dictates of an enemy, 
he ſhould never decline an engagement. Albany 


therefore paſſed the Tweed and inveſted the caſtle 


of Wark. Sir William Liſle the governor, con- 
ſcious that the fortreſs was not in a condition to 
ſupport a long ſiege, made a deſperate ſally, and 
repulſed the enemy, with the loſs of three hundred 
men. 'The Scots were ſo much intimidated by 
this miſcarriage, that they withdrew into their 
own country, and a truce was concluded for a 
year. | 

The army which was fitted out againſt Scotland 
about the middle of Auguſt, was tranſplanted to 
Calais, and the command given to the duke of Suf- 


folk, who was joined at St. Omer's by 'three thou- 


ſand foot and five hundred horſe in the Imperial 
ſervice, It was now determined to march alon 
the banks of the Somme, and, if poſſible, pro- 
voke the French to a deciſive engagement; but 
they contented themſelves with harraſſing the Eng- 
liſh army, relying on the ſtrength of their garri- 
ſons, and the advanced ſeaſon of the year to pre- 
vent them from taking up their winter quarters in 
France, Rs 
In this conjecture they were not miſtaken, for 
though the duke had got ſeveral conſiderable places 
into his poſſeſſion, (among which were Bray, Mont- 
dier, Roye, and ſome others) and had even ad- 
vanced within eleven leagues of Paris, he found 
it impoſſible to canton his forces, in the places he 


advance the rapid progreſs of the reformation, | 
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A. D. 1524. Bonnivet, the French general, and; 
who had retired to Piedmont, having by his in- king 
ſolent deportment, offended the Swiſs, they aban- WW vas | 
doned the French army, and returned to their own Wi en fo 
country. The general being thus deſerted, quit- Ui kes. 
ted his camp, and was purſued by the allied army. An 
A fierce conflict enſued, in which Bonnivet's rear revolt 
was moſtly deſtroyed. The chevalier Bayard, wiv, king | 
diſtinguiſhed for his magnanimity, had been ho- "g 0 
noured by his ſoldiers with the title of © the knight take | 
without fear and without reproach,” was mortallſ Called 
wounded. When this valiant hero could no longer Bi "aged 
| keep his ſeat on horſeback, he ordered his atten- lone 
dants to place him ufder a tree, with his face Ser 
to the enemy, that he might die in that poſition. . Ples, 
Every one ſeemed to lament his fate. The ſoldiers 1 t. 
dropped a tear as they paſſed by him, and the al- - ly 
lied generals expreſſed their concern for his 15 Ner 
| leſs ſituation, Seeing among the reſt the conſtable £03 
of France. * Pity not me,” cried he to Bourbon, ſed 
« I die in the diſcharge of my duty: the) _ pr 
| are objects of pity, who fight againſt their princ ur 
and their country.” | * a 
The pope was now alarmed for Italy. He A S " 
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the invaſion of France. | F « thi Th 
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te and Aix were preſently reduced; and on the 
pl 6 ach of Auguſt the conſtable ſat down before 
Arles whoſe garriſon conſiſted of three thou- 
100 foot, and two hundred men at arms, beſides 


$ew thouſand inhabitants who took up arms for 


defence. The ſiege was carried, on for about 
4 onch, when the approach of Francis with forty 
1 men obliged Bourbon to relinquiſh the 
lege and retire with ſome precipitation into 


A. D. 1525-6. So inconſiderable was the pro- 
ess of induſtry and commerce in Europe, that 
Charles, notwithſtanding his extenſive poſſeſſions, 


had not a ſum ſufficier.t to pay his forces. Even | 
Bourbon pawned his jewels; and with the money, 


and his perſonal intereſt together, levied twelve 
thouſand men, and joined the imperial generals 
Piſcarra and Lannoy, who had collected forces 
from all parts of Italy. The army, thus com- 


leated, advanced to raiſe the ſiege of Pavia, 


where Francis perſiſted in his deſign, though he 
met with inſuperable difficulties. The French 
camp was ſurrounded with ſuch ſtrong entrench- 
ments, that the emperor's generals were contented 
with cannonading the enemy for ſeveral days, when 
the Swiſs attacked the entrenchments of the be- 
ſiegers on the twenty-fifth of February about mid- 
night. 

. the firſt alarm, Francis, at the head of two 
thouſand cavalry, fell ſo furiouſly upon Piſcarra's 
diviſion, that the general was diſmounted, and 
dangerouſly wounded, and the whole corps would 
have been entirely defeated, had not Bourbon haſ- 


| tened to his aſſiſtance, after having made a moſt 


dreadſul flaughter in another part of the camp. 
The conteſt was now unequal, and the French, to 
defend their king, fought as if driven to deſpair, 
La Pleſſe, Tremouille, Galeas de San Severino, 
and general Bonnivet were ſlain by his fide. The 
king himſelf made a vigorous defence: his horſe 
was killed under him, and he continued fighting 
® foot, after receiving a deſperate wound in his 
eg. 

An officer of rank named Pomerant, who had 
revolted with the duke of Bourbon, ſeeing the 
king thus expoſed to danger, aſſiſted him in keep- 
ing off the ſoldiers, who were endeavouring to 
lake him alive. He then ordered Bourbon to be 
Called, to receive the king as a priſoner. The en- 
raged monarch, however, declared, he would 


ſooner die than yield up his ſword to a traitor. 


Send,“ ſaid he, © for Lannoy, viceroy of Na- 
ples, to him I will ſurrender. That officer coming 
up, the king ſaid to him, «© M. de Lannoy, take 
is ſword; it is that of a king, who 1s not a pri- 
mer from cowardice, but the accidents of for- 
ue.“ Lannoy received the ſword upon his knee, 


preſent and with the profoundeſt reſpect, and 


Maj eſty 


a 
this day ſpared the lives of many Frenchmen. 
bes not become an officer of the emperor to 


e pry . 
ly Sing diſarmed, though a priſoner.” Lannoy 
ay however, think Francis ſafe in the army ; 

8 the Germans might ſeize his perſon as a 


ech a ; | 
«x Gan their pay, he carried him to the caſtle of 
Stone, where he was treated by Alvazon, 


b Paniſh g . . 
Peron an governor, with the reſpect due to his 


d dignity, 
TONY of England had been, for ſome time, 
ed with the emperor's conduct; and his 


bad hits mpleted the diſguſt of Henry. Charles 
No written to him in his own hand, and 


1 


d him his own ſword, ſaying, © I beg your 
will be ſo good as to receive mine, which 
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| ſubſcribed himſelf *“ Your affectionate ſon and 


coulin,” but he had now laid aſide his uſual com- 
plaiſance, and, elated with proſperity, dictated his 
letters to his ſecretary, and ſubſcribed himſelf 
Charles,” Henry could ill brook this change of 
ſentiment and expreſſion, and Wolſey (till retained 
the remembrance of his duplicity, with regard to 
the papacy, He was now furniſhed with a ſufficient 
excuſe for breaking with him. Henry ſoon after 


engaged to procure the liberty of Francis on very 


reaſonable terms, for which he negotiated with his 
mother the ducheſs of Angouleme, regent of France. 
It was agreed, that he ſhould enjoy an annual pen- 
ſion of ſeven hundred crowns, and at the ſame 
time the regent ſhould acknowledge that France 
owed him one million eight hundred thouſand 


crowns. The cardinal was to receive the arrears of 


his penſion, granted him inſtead of the revenues of 

the biſhopric of Tournay, beſides the additional 

ſum of one hundred thouſand crowns, | 
A war with the emperor was the natural conſe- 


quence of this alliance, the ſupplies for which, 


Henry empowered the cardinal to raiſe; but the 
meaſures he took to effect this were very oppoſite 
to the deſigns of the king. Without calling a par- 
liament, Wolſey iſſued a decree, in the king's 
name, for levying one ſixth of all the lay revenues, 
and one fourth of thoſe of the clergy. This tax 
was deemed ſo violent an encroachment on the li- 
berties of the ſubject that a rebellion had like to 
have enſued; and the king was ſo alarmed, that he 
actually diſowned the meaſure, declaring, “ that 
no neceſſities of the crown ſhould make him at- 
tempt to raiſe money any other way than by conſent 
of parliament.“ 

This and ſimilar exactions, ſo incenſed Henry 
that the favourite was obliged to have recourſe to 
the moſt abject ſubmiſſion to appeaſe him. He 
produced his will wherein he had bequeathed all 
his riches to the king, and endeavoured to per- 
ſuade him that all he had done was with a view to 


promote the king's honour, and would, in the end, 


prove of infinite advantage to him. At the ſame 
time he made him a preſent of his magnificent pa- 
lace at Hampton court, which he had newly 
erected. : 

A. D. 1528. On the fourteenth of January, a 
treaty was ſigned at Madrid for the purpoſe of li- 
berating the French king; wherein it was ſtipu— 


lated, © that Francis ſhould reſign the duchy of 


Burgundy to the emperor, that he ſhould be ſet at 
liberty in his own kingdom by the tenth of March, 
and that the duke of Orleans, and his two eldeſt 
ſons, ſhould be put into the emperor's hands as 
hoſtages. That Francis ſhould reſign all his pre- 
tenſions to the kingdom of Naples, the duchy of 


Milan, the lordſhip of Genoa, the counties of 


Aſti, Arras, Tournay, Mortaigne, St. Arnaud, 
Liſle, Donay, Orchies, Hedin; and alſo his ſo- 
vereignty over the countries of Flanders and Ar- 
tois: that the emperor ſhould give up all his claims 


to the cities and lordſhips of Peronne, Montdidier, 


Rouen, Guiſnes, and Ponthieu; with all the cities 
and territories on the river Somme: and, that the 
duke of Bourbon ſhould be reſtored to all his for- 
mer eſtates and poſſeſſions.“ | 

Theſe articles Francis engaged to ratify at the 
firſt town he ſhould enter in his own dominions. 
But however tenacious of his honour he might be 


in other reſpects, he by no means conſidered him- 


ſelf as bound by a promiſe extorted from him by 
compulſion, * and which was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed 


by the ſtates of Burgundy, This circumſtance 
Charles 
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ed his audience of leave, than Henry, to di- 
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Nene « his chagrin, made a progreſs through ſome 
eror Me neighbouring counties, unaccompanied by 
bi oller. This neglect the cardinal knew fore- 
po. by bim no good. Yet, as he flattered himſelf 
alle 151 till ind means to avert his impending 
e u. * te diſcharged the duties of his office with 
time 1 'ccuſtomed punctuality. But Anne Boleyn, 
h all 10 the reſt of his enemies, had worked upon the 


bes reſentment to ſuch a degree, that, on his 
n to London, the dukes of Norfolk and Suf- 
lk, Wolſey's inveterate foes, were ſent to de- 
and the great ſeal. Wolſey at firſt refuſed to de- 
cer it, on pretence of holding it by patent for 
bee; but the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk return- 
'o next day with orders, beſides the king's ſignet, 
nation Wy oiſey immediately reſigned it into their hands; 

pon which rey tA gave it to Sir Thomas More, 
mil. WW man of profound literature, and unblemiſhed 1n- 
t fir iW-oricy ; Wolſey was ordered to quit York pa- 
vine, which, a few days after, though it belonged 
re de the archiepiſcopal ſee, was ſeized by Henry, 
not to rd became afterwards a royal reſidence, under the 
he two ile of Whitehall. A cup-board of maſſy gold, 
Dort th all his other valuable furniture, beſides a thou- 


he be. ing's uſe, and Wolſey, having diſmiſſed his 
8 Vere: lendid retinue, retired to his ſeat at Eſher, on the 
m—_ hanks of the Thames. 

her- 


But notwithſtanding this ſeverity, Henry ſtill 
xprefſe+ ſome affection for the cardinal ; but 
iclding to the ſolicitations of his enemies, he at laſt 
ave him up to a parliamentary enquiry. The 
ouſe of lords exhibited no leſs than forty-four ar- 
cles againſt him, all of which were rejected by 
he commons, Thomas Cromwell, an old ſervant 
o Wolley, undertook his defence with great reſo- 
ution and ſtrength of argument; a ſtep which, 


oft pr. 

of her 
7 where 
le con- 
1s, that 
onſ{um- 
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Henry 


cpreti:088:r from retarding his promotion, as might have 
8 1 deen expected, laid the firſt foundation of thoſe fa- 
. ours he afterwards received from the king. The 


ardinal was, however, condemned, for having ſo- 
cited bulls from Rome, a pretext the more fri- 
'olous, as all he had done was ſanctioned by his 
alters conſent. The king; however, ſoftened 


ue; but 
| Peach, 
ſumma- 


er Ar- : þ 2 

i he rigour of the proſecution, granted him a par- 
gl on for all offences, and continued to intimate, 
2. "om time to time, that he ſtill retained for him 


former friendſhip and eſteem. 


_ The policy of Clement VII. (together with the 
4 igues and power of Charles V.) had by this 
ed the me, deprived the king of all hopes of ſucceeding 


Rome orce. ft was, therefore, neceſſary to find out 
xpeſte * _ expedient to gain his ends, From this 
alley of ED yy he was at length extricated by the aſſiſt- 
ly dat ry of Dr. Thomas Cranmer, fellow of Jeſus 
ined b 85 Cambridge, who propoſed to conſult all 
ind the 3 of Europe on this ſubject. If 
all tber aher ad he, « approve of our marriage with 
Wins rn loa of Arragon, your ſcruples muſt neceſ- 
Boleyn 225 mit to their ſuffrages: if they declare the 
y was en & unlawful, the pope cannot refuſe his con- 
his a- to the divorce.” This propoſition was well 


eceiveq by th 
tanmer's 


e king, who agreed that it ſhould be 
mmediate execution. Finding that 


nary 8 


Os Piety and moderation were equal to his 
eſerene vy nary abilities, he ſent for him to court, 
$7 a ced him near his perſon. In the mean time 
„ e, ere diſpatched to all the univerſities of 
edn aps the propoſed commiſſion. 


are, 09 .* 1530. The reſult of this enquiry termi- 
ate, ; Mated x relult o S enq ry 
10 0 oa of the monarch, Several of the 


ev, 


ind pieces of fine Holland, were converted to the 


n his application to the court of Rome for a di- 
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univerſities, without heſitation, maintained, © that 
the marriage of any perſon with a brother's wi- 
dow was contrary to the divine law; and, conſe- 
quently, could not be authoriſed by any diſpenſa- 
tion,” LEE 

The court of Rome, however, paid no regard 
to this deciſion, which had given Henry ſo much 
A ſpirited letter was, therefore, writ- 
ten to, the pope, ſigned by many of the lords ſpiri- 
tual and temporal, in which they plainly told him, 
ce that if he continued to perſiſt in refuſing the 


king that juſtice which he had a right to demand, 


and after he had obtained the ſanction of ſo many 
learned univerſities, they would renounce their 
obedience to the holy ſee, who had ſo long amuſed 
the king, and to ſo little purpoſe. All theſe events 


tended to the ruin of the Romiſh church, the 


reſpect of the people for the pontifical authority 
daily diminiſhed, and as for the king, the more 
oppoſition he met with the ſtronger were his reſo- 
lutions to overcome every obſtacle which ſtood in 
the way of his deſires. | 1 

Wolſey ſtill entertaining hopes of retrieving the 
royal favour, having been already reinſtated in 


the revenues of his archbiſhoprick, and thoſe of 


the ſee of Wincheſter, This alarmed the coun- 
cil, who procured an order from the king, that 
he ſhould remove to his archiepiſcopal ſee, In 
conſequence of this, he retired ro Cawood in 
Yorkſhire, where he ſoon gained popularity, by 
a diligent diſcharge of his paſtoral duties. Short, 


however, was the date of the happineſs he now 


enjoyed. He was ſoon after arreſted for high 
treaſon, by the earl of Northumberland and 
Sir Peter Walſh, who were ſent down for that 
purpoſe. | | 


In compliance with the king's commands, he ſet 


out for London with ſeeming chearfulneſs; but 
partly by the fatigue of his journey, and partly 


| by the anxiety of his mind, he was ſeized with a 


diſorder which ſoon turned to a dyſentery ; ſo that 
it was with the greateſt difficulty he reached Lei- 
ceſter. 
carried to his bed, from which he never more 
aroſe. Convinced of the vanity of all ambitious 
purſuits, and ſublunary grandeur, he ſincerely re- 
gretted his compliance with the unruly paſſions of 
an ungrateful maſter. Had I, ſaid he, © ſerved 
my God, as diligently as I ſerved my king, he 
would not have forſaken me in my grey hairs.” He 
died ſoon after in all the pangs of remorſe, on the 
ewenty-third of November, in the ſixtieth year of 
his age, and was, at his own requeſt, buried in the 
chapel of Leiceſter-avbey. 

A. D. 1531. Theparliament, which met ſoon 
after Wolſey's deceaſe, availed themſelves of the 
ſame act, which had deſtroyed the cardinal, to en- 


rich the crown at the expence of the clergy, on 
whoſe humiliation Henry ſeemed firmly reſolved. 


The Proteſtant faith was, at this time, privately 
embraced by many of the Engliſh, whoſe ignorance 


and ſuperſtition had been, in a great meaſure, re- 


moved by the writings and ſermons of Wickliff 
and his diſciples. But, however deſirous the com- 
mons might be of humbling the clergy, moſt of 
them found themſelves · in the ſame predicament 
for having maintained cauſes in the eccleſiaſtical 
courts, they became apprehenſive for their own 
ſafety. Having, however, found means to get 
themſelves included in a pardon, which the clergy 
had purchaſed at a great expence, they exulted in 


their ſucceſs, and extolled to the ſkies their ſove- 
| reign's clemency. 


4 A A. D. 


On his arrival there, he was immediately 
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cis I. whoſe ſecond ſon, the duke of Orleans, was 
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1532. 


A. D. 1532. The whole kingdom was now ſuf- 
ficiently convinced of Henry's intention to marry. 


Anne Boleyn, in defiance of the pope's autho- 


rity, and the obedience which the king owed to 
the holy ſee. Sir Thomas More, incapable of 
making his religion ſubſervient to his intereſt, and 
totally indifferent to the advancement of his for- 
tune, was overjoyed at being permitted to reſign 


the ſeals; ſoon after which Warham, archbiſhop 


of Canterbury, paid the debt of nature. This 


was a moſt flattering circumſtance to Henry ; for 
though the deceaſed prelate had been convinced of 
the illegality of the king's marriage with Cathe- 


rine, he was too much devoted to the ſee of Rome, 


to do any thing in oppoſition to the papal power. 
Dr. Thomas Cranmer was ſoon after appointed his 
ſucceſſor. 

Not all the eloquence of the ſubtle Henry could 
induce Catherine to withdraw her appeal from 
Rome; ſo that having concluded a treaty of alli- 
ance with Francis I. he privately married Anne 
Boleyn on the 14th of November. 

A. D. 1533. The queen's pregnancy, which 


ſoon after appeared, made it neceſſary for Henry 


to own his marriage publickly ; in conſequence of 
which it was determined in council, that Cranmer 
ſhould pronounce the ſentence of divorce againſt 
Catherine. The archbiſhop accordingly repaired 
to Dunſtable, in the neighbourhood of which Ca- 
therine reſided, and cited her to appear before him. 
As ſhe paid no regard to the ſummons, ſhe was 
declared contumacious, and the primate, after ex- 
amining into the merits of the cauſe, annulled the 
king's marriage with Catherine, as illegal. He 
afterwards ratified his marriage with Anne Boleyn, 
who was publickly crowned, with great ceremony 
and magnificence. On the 7th of September the 
new queen was delivered of a daughter, who was 
named Elizabeth, and who afterwards governed the 
realm with ſuch merited applauſe,” Henry con- 
ferred on her the title of princeſs of Wales, though 
ſhe was only preſumptive heir to the crown. 

Theſe proceedings were no ſooner known at 
Rome, than the whole conſiſtory was thrown into 
the moſt violent ferment. The king was threat- 
ened with excommunication if he did not, within 
a limited time, make atonement for the criminal 
The mediation of Fran- 


to marry Catherine de Medicis, the pope's neice, 
ſeemed to promiſe a favourable accommodation, 
Henry conſented to ſubmit his cauſe to the judg- 
ment of the conſiſtory, provided all the cardinals 
of the imperial party were excluded, and tlie pope 


ſeemed diſpoſed to comply with his requeſt. The 


court of Rome expected the king's poſitive anſwer, 
The courier not arriving on the day he was ex- 
pected, the enraged pontiff entered the conſiſtory, 
pronounced the legality of Henry's marriage with 
Catherine, and declared him excommunicated, if 
he refuſed to acknowledge the ſentence. Two 
days after the meſſenger arrived with the mo- 
narch's letter; but it was then too late to remedy 
the evil, and the kingdom, of all others in Europe 
moſt devoted to the ſee of Rome, and moſt laviſh 
in its contributions, became the moſt irreconſile- 
able enemy. FR 

A. D. 1534. In the enſuing parliament laws 
were enacted wholly ſurverſive of the papal au- 
thority, which was then declared to be confined 
within the limits of the dioceſe of Rome. The 
ſtatute of Henry IV. againſt heretics was mode- 


rated. No ſynod was to be convoked without the 
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Elizabeth Barton, (commonly called Th, , 


England, he determined to proſecute her with the 


__ 
* 


| ter, ſhould ſwear - fealty to the king, Th 


| pretended prophecies as the effects of a diſtem 


king's permiſſion. It was further en 
pope ſhould have no ſhare in the Vie that th 


ſhops, and that the biſhops, elected by 1 
N 


ſhould apply to the biſhop of . at no oy 


gious account Whatever. That peter- hend I 
all diſpenſations iſſued by the court of hy 
ſhould be aboliſhed. That the archbiſhop 118 
terbury ſhould be empowered to grant diſ f 
tions, the profits ariſing from which to he N 
to the king's exchequer. That al] religiou hg 0 
ſhould be ſubject to the archbiſhop's e 
that the king's marriage with Catherine Boldt 
null and void, and that the ſucceſſion ſhould * 
volve upon the iſſue of Anne Boleyn, his Wh: 
wife. An act of attainder was allo paſſed ron 


Maid of Rent) and her accomplices, for trey;,, 
able practices. | | 
This female enthuſiaſt, who was ſubject t 
very extraordinary kind of hyſteric convulſions, w 
| inſtructed by ſome clerical impoſtors, to aſlung 
the character of an inſpired perſon; and to fi 
a miraculous cure, in order to attract a number 
credulous perſons to an image of the Virgin, 
When the people became thoroughly perſuade 
of her being divinely commiſſioned, ſhe was ug 
to declaim not only againſt the reformation, which 
ſhe called hereſy, but againſt all eccleſiaſtical in 
novations, and againſt the king's divorce: nay 
ſhe even threatened him with death if he perſited 
in his crime. Henry, for ſome time, diſdained u 
take any notice of this woman, conſidering b 


pered brain; but finding her ſupported not only 
by the-monks, but alſo by all the pope's agentsin 


-utmoſt rigour. She and her accomplices were ac- 
cordingly arrefted, and, being examined in tie 
Star-Chamber, confeſſed their guilt, and were al 
committed to priſon, f 
The detection of this impoſture greatly inurel 
the credit of the eccleſiaſtics, eſpecially the monks, 
who ſeverely felt the weight of Henry's reſentment 
John Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, and Sir Thomas 
More, were committed to the tower, for refuling 
to take the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy. 
But though Henry had renounced the popes 
authority, he was far from being a friend to the 
reformers, whoſe tenets were, notwithſtanding, ei- 
braced by great numbers in the kingdom. The 
| king's book againſt Luther had gained him reſpet 
with the catholics, but the contemptuous anſwer 
of that reformer had hurt his pride. He did 1 
therefore, abandon the tenets of the Romilh faith, 
though he had diſclaimed the authority of the po- 
tiff. His courtiers knew not which religion to? 
dopt, and ſeemed exceeding cautious in declaring 
their ſentiments. The duke of Norfolk, and 6% 
diner, biſhop of Wincheſter, though they 25 
tended to acknowledge the king's ſupremacy) ie 
very rigid againſt the reformers. On the 1 5 
hand, the queen, with archbiſhop Cranmer, ® * 
cretary Cromwell, were as violent againſt the f : 
feſſors of the Romiſh religion. In conſequent: . 
this, perſecution prevailed on both ſides, 40 % 
was equally unſafe to acknowledge the pope Tie 
premacy, as to embrace the tenets of Lvther. Hex- 
prior of the Carthuſian monks, the prior © 1 ſob 
ham, Benaſe, a monk of Sion-College, at 100 
Haile, vicar of Iſleworth, were put t a A 
| denying the pope's ſupremacy. Theſe, a 772 
many more inſtances of the like horrid pe 
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tos, which diſgrace the cloſe of this reign, evince 
3 


ve, nature. 3 5 
or did the reformers eſcape the violence of the 
king, who was highly offended at that ſpirit of li- 
berty cheriſhed by the whole ſect. A gentleman 
of the Temple, and a clergyman, were put to the 
torture for embracing the doctrines of the refor- 
mation ; but, being unable to endure their ſuffer- 
ines, they abjured the tenets of Luther, and were 
er at liberty. However, feeling afterwards the 
dcepelt compunction for their timidity, they boldly 
preached againſt the ſuperſtitions of the eſtabliſhed 
religion, and were condemned to the flames, the 
violence of which they endured with amazing for- 
tiude, glorying in the faith for which they yiclded 
— | _ 
It was, indeed, exceeding difficult to avoid in- 
curing the king's diſpleaſure. Such were the ef- 
fects of his furious bigotry, that the moſt innocent 
actions were deemed heretical. To teach children 
the Lord's Prayer in the vulgar tongue, to read 
the Engliſh tranſlation of the New Teſtament, to 
ſpeak againſt pilgrimages, and to omit obſerving 
the faſts of the church, were conſidered as highly 
criminal, and the offenders puniſhed with the ut- 
molt ſeverity. | 
A. D. 1535. Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, and 
Sir Thomas More, were ſtill confined in the tower. 
The pope, who imputed the ſufferings of Fiſher 
to his attachment to the church of Rome, ſent him, 
curing his impriſonment. a cardinal's hat; but this 
promotion could not exempt him from puniſhment. 
He was, at laſt, tried and condemned to loſe his 
lite, for refuſing to take the oath of ſupremacy, 
and ſubmitted to his fate with great calmneſs and 
fortitude, Sir Thomas More alſo fell a victim to 
Henry's fury for the ſame offence. When con- 
ducted to the ſcaffold, neither the ſerenity of his 
mind, nor the uſual chearfulneſs of his temper, for- 
bok him. He entreated, the executioner to ſtay 
bl he had juſt pur aſide his beard ; © for, (ſaid he) 
hat has never committed treaſon.” The reſolu- 
ton of this great and good man will be remem- 
bend with reſpect, while the malice of his enemies 
Vil be recollected with abhorrence. 
Paul III. who had lately ſucceeded Clement VII. 
" the papacy, had flattered himſelf with being 
.de to reconcile Henry to the ſee of Rome. He 
- more defirous than Clement himſelf to bring 
3 accommodation. While this buſineſs 
a to wear a proſpect of ſucceſs, and terms 
3 negotiating for this purpoſe, the news of Fi- 
ah ekecution re-kindled the reſentment of the 
olg. A cardinal put to death for de- 
3 the rights of the holy ſee, called aloud for 
SANE on the royal aggreſſor, and the thunder 
& 4 Vas was hurled againſt him. Henry 
3 to appear before the pope's tribunal, ex- 
Anne Wie for his refuſal, his marriage with 
from te. In declared illegal, his ſubjects freed 
eir elegiance, his kingdom delivered up 'to 
ces Pos er, and his leagues with all catholic 
— * Theſe cenſures the pope, how- 
* -ayed to publiſh, till all hopes of an ac- 
dale ion ſhould aborti d till 
ales v 1d prove abortive, and ti 
the vrote (then employed againſt the Turks, and 
it hin ants of Germany) ſhould be able to aſ- 
m Putting theſe menaces into execution. 

urea by, of Smalcalde, where the reformers 
dart wat name of Proteſtants, formed a ſtrong 
te ki, Ambition of this formidable ſovereign. 
Sol England and France made ſome ad- 


the direful effects of a miſguided zeal in matters of 
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vances to be admitted into this league. But their 
rigorous perſecution of their heretical ſubjects, or 
thoſe who were only ſufpected as ſuch, and their 
Digorey zeal for the ſupport of the antient faith, 
did not allow the German princes to place any de- 
pendence on them. A league formed upon reli- 
gion and policy required a conformity of ſenti- 
ments as well as of intereſts. 
A. D. 1536. During theſe religious controver- 
ſies, queen Catherine was attacked with a diſtem- 
per, which put a period to her exiſtence on the 6th 
of January, in the goth year of her age. When 
her laſt moments were approaching, ſhe wrote a 
very affecting letter to the king, whom ſhe ſtiled, 
* her moſt dear lord, king and huſband.” * Henry 
was greatly moved with this laſt proof of Cathe- 
rine's affection, given at ſuch a period. But very 
different was the behaviour of Anne Boleyn, who 
openly expreſſed her ſatisfaction at the death of 
Catherine, and ſeemed pleaſed in making it pub- 
lickly known, little thinking how ſoon ſhe was to 
be ſacrificed to the ungovernable paſſion of her huſ- 
band. Catherine's remains were depoſited in the 
abbey of Peterborough, which Henry afterwards 
converted into an epiſcopal cathedral. | 

The affronts which Henry had received from 
the monks were now threatened to be repaid with 
ample vengeance. Conſcious of their connexion 
with the Roman ſee, they had ſtrained every nerve 
in depreciating the reformation. They declaimed, 
with the utmoſt violence, againſt the adherents of 
Luther, who, on the other hand, reproached the 
monks with their lazineſs, ſophiſtry, and ſuperſti- 
tion. The revenues of the convents had, probably, 
inſpired Henry with a deſire of appropriating them 
to his own uſe: the deſign, however, appeared to 
him exceeding. hazardous, they having been long 
conſidered as ſacred and inviolable. Some cau- 
tion was, therefore, neceſſary to be obſerved ; and 
it was reſolved in council, that a general viſitation _ 
ſhould be made of all the monaſteries, that a ſtrict 
inqueſt ſhould be taken of all their titles and reve- 
nues, and that the morals and regulations of the 
whole fraternity ſhould be minutely inſpected. 
Cromwell was created vicar-general and inquiſitor- 
| general of all the monaſteries; and the reſult of 
this enquiry, by diſcovering unparalleled ſcenes of 
vice and licemiouſneſs, ſeemed to juſtify the ne- 
ceſſity of ſuch a ſalutary proceeding. Nothing was 
more eaſy than to detect theſe abuſes and enormi- 
ties; but a great number were, indeed, rather im- 
puted, than really exiſted. Doubtful evidences 
were admitted as facts, calumnies were aggravated 
into proofs, and ſeveral convents of both ſexes 
were repreſented as exhibiting ſcenes of the moſt 
abandoned lewdneſs. Violent diſſentions, the 
groſſeſt ſuperſtitions, lazineſs, effeminacy, and ig- 
norance, were among the leaſt imputations with 
which theſe ſocieties ſtood charged. The account 
of this viſitation was publiſhed, in order to render 
them more execrable in the eyes of the nation. And 
now the firſt blow was given to theſe religious or- 
ders. The vows of the religious under the age of 
twenty-four were cancelled, all of whom were ob- 
liged to leave their convents; while others above 
that age were left at their liberty of renouncing the 
cloiſter if thought proper. The Parliament 


who were merely. the tools of Henry, ſuppreſſed 
| all the ſmaller monaſteries, the revenue of each 
of which did not amount to leſs than tw red 
pounds. No leſs than three hundred and ſeventy- 
| ſix of theſe were accordingly aboliſhed at one time. 


| Their lands were confiſcated to the king's ule ; _ 


ſand pounds. | 


ried, and perſons properly qualified were engaged 


| the was condemned to death. She declared her 


of Northumberland, and by this act of cruelty, 


his yearly revenue was thereby encreaſed to thirty 


thouſand pounds, beſides an immenſe perſonal pro- 
perty, which was computed at one hundred thou- 


4 
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While the parliament was employed in ſuppreſ- 


ſing the lefſer monaſteries, an affair of great im- 
portance to the proteſtants engaged the attention of 


the convocation. Tindal's Verſion of the Bible, 


publiſhed ſome years before, had been found in- 
accurate, and was condemned to be burnt. A new 
tranſlation of the Scriptures was, therefore, pro- 
poſed. This motion, long oppoſed by the papiſts, 


and favoured by the reformers, was at length car- 


in the undertaking. 
The decline of the Romiſh religion was, in a 
oreat meaſure, owing to Henry's paſſion for Anne 
Boleyn, who had now loſt that aſcendancy. ſhe for- 
merly poſſeſſed over the king's paſſions. Jane 
Seymour, one of her maids of honour (a lady of 
nagular beauty and merit) bad newly gained his 
affections, and, immoderate in his deſires, he did 
not ſcruple to ſacrifice a wife to a miſtreſs. The 
diſpoſition of Anne Boleyn, though perfectly con- 
ſonant with virtue, was, nevertheleſs, gay and lively, 
and had, perhaps, an appearance of gallantry, which, 
allowing for the freedoms practiſed in the court of 


France, where ſhe had been bred, is not to be won- | 
dered at. Calumny had converted her moſt inof- | 
fenſive actions into crimes, and Henry, taking it 


into his head to doubt her fidelity, determined on 
the deſtruction of one whom he had, ſo ſhort a 
time before, extravagantly admired. She was, 
therefore arreſted and accuſed of adultery and in- 
ceſt, by having had a criminal connexion with her 
brother, the viſcount Rochford, and others, for 
which charge there was not the leaſt ſhadow of a 
foundation. Such, however, was the flaviſh com- 
pliance of the parliament with the king's will, 
that, though no evidence appeared againſt her, 


innocence to the laſt, and in a moſt pathetic letter 
to the king, which ſhe fent when juſt going to aſ- 
cend the fcaffold, ſhe ſays, You have been con- 
<« tinvally raiſing me: from a private gentlewoman 
« you made me a marchioneſs; from a marchio- 
cc neſs, a queen; and as you can raiſe me no higher 
cc in this world, you are this day ſegging me to be 
« a faint in heaven.” She recommended to him 


her daughter Elizabeth, and received the ftroke of | 
death with the greateſt compoſure and reſolution, || 


on the 19th of May; and her remains were pri- 
vately interred in the tower. 
The very next day after the execution of Anne 
Boleyn, Henry married lady Jane Seymour, ſo 
eager was he to ſatisfy his inordinate deſires. Nor 
was he content with putting Anne Boleyn to death, 
he even declared his marriage with her illegal, un- 
der pretence of her former contract with the earl 


rendered the princeſs Elizabeth illegitimate. 

The ſame obſequiouſneſs appeared in the new 
parliament as in the former. 
divorce of Catherine, declared the two princeſſes 
(Mary and Elizabeth) illegitimate, and adjudged 
the crown to devolve on the iſſue of the then, or 
any future marriage of the king. 

In revenge for the ſuppreſſion of the monaſte- 
ries, Henry was again excommunicated, the king- 
dom laid under an interdict, and the people ab- 

ſolved . allegiance. In conſequence of 
this a rebe!lidn/was excited by the monks, who per- 


'T hey confirmed the | 
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arms againſt a prince who had trampled under ſu, 
all their civil and religious liberties. (1 Abe 
twenty thouſand perſons aſſembled in Lincolng. 
headed by Thomas Mackerels, prior of Baile, 


| 


ſuaded the people that it was their duty to take up 


by him, and reſpected by the people for 


but being unable to reſiſt a body of regular fen jo 
under the duke of Suffolk to oppoſe them — E 
diſperſed of themſelves, on condition of 2 . 
don: but their leader was taken, and paid his i on 
as a forfeit for his treaſon. Sms © 
This inſurrection was ſucceeded by one of mu, WA” 
| greater importance in Yorkſhire, under the inf. he 
ence and command of one Aſke, a gentleman of 
that country, poſſeſſed of talents ſuited to the * 
purpoſes of rebellion. The rebels marched unde - 
the banner of the croſs, and ſtiled their enterptize a) 
te The pilgrimage of grace,” which they pretended q 
to have undertaken for the love of God, the fer. - 
vice of the king, the re-eſtabliſhment of de ons 
church, and the ſuppreſſion of heretics. 80 prex * 
was the effect of this deluſion, that Aſke ſoon Meld 
found himſelf at the head of forty thouſand yl 
men. Pontefract-caſtle foon yielded to their at. mT 
tacks, as did hkewiſe York and Hull, and Afke mear 
compelled all the nobility of the country to jon Mead 
him, except Henry Clifford, earl of Northun- of | 
berland, who defended Skipton-caſtle againſt al Noto 
their attempts. | Hil 
The prudence of the duke of Norfolk, whon maar 
the king had ſeat againſt them, with an army of iſto th 
only five thouſand men, tended to impede their tors, 
progreſs. The river Till, which was rendered im- Im 
paſſable by violent rains, had twice prevented their but e 
coming to an engagement. Perſuaded that heaven nion 
| oppoſed their deſign, ſuperſtition got the better ot vanta 
their courage, and they accepted of a pardon from monk 
the Goks of Norfolk, which the king afterwardsiſeo ab: 
confirmed. | for th 
The prieſts, in a ſhort time, re-kindled the toi 
of diſcord at the ſhrine of religion, and perſuadedMfeiph 
the people once more to undertake the defence A Ninet 
their ſuperſtitious worſhip. The duke of Nortokiiten h 
was obliged to continue in the north during te of the 
winter, but by the exerciſe of martial law, he ©-WMnucs : 
creaſed, inſtead of abating, the diſorders. Mul-WWad 6 
grave and Treby, two gentlemen at the head d Th 
eight thouſand peaſants, made an attempt on Ca-WMrine 
liſle, but were defeated by the duke of Norfolk Whither 
Muſgrave eſcaped, but Treby, and ſeventy vnde 
his adherents, were all hanged on the walls of tt 4 be 
city. | rebel | 
A. D. 1537. In order to prevent any farthe pious 
inſurrections, Henry ſent for the ring - leades boaded 
court. Aſke obeyed the ſummons, and was bo 0 
vourably received, but the lords Darcy and Hulie Becke 
with ſeveral other rebel officers, reſuſing obedenepoſe 
to the royal commands, were ſeized; and behead the of 
on Tower-Hill. Aſke, intimidated by their jr hi bo 
retired into the country without leave, 40 v"vinds, 
ſoon afterwards hanged at Vork. TO Henry 
Inured to ſlaughter, the practice of it _ » a 
familiar to Henry. Thomas Firzgerald, an ok Fr 
of his uncles, who had been Jong impriſone bie 
the tower, for a revolt in Ireland, were age "Ig, a 
execution. The earl's youngeſt fon Stephen, neil 
ever fled to the continent, and was ene tiectee 
cardinal Pole, in his attempts to re-elta : * | 
papal authority in England, gi of cab 
The wiſhes of the king were now bark th 
tified by the birth of a ſon, the indiſpus "uk 
to his crown; but his ſatisfaction received chi T "| 
ſiderable alloy by the death of the queen ſeen * 0 
bed. Of all his wives ſhe was the moſt ©, | a 
bil N 


* 


\l. 


00 
of 


CHAP: . | 
and humility of her diſpoſition. Her loſs was 

ply ann ted by the king, that he ſecluded 

a" om all company for ſeveral days. The 


ire, 
og - ince was baptiſed by the name of Ed- 
4 2 44 had the titles of prince of Wales, 
they he of Cornwall, and earl of Cheſter, conferred 


Par. 


3 ON him. 
lle 


x, D. 1538. Thig.—fertunate event greatly 


8 d to the aggrandiſement of Henry's power; 
8 by his ſubjects, and his friend- 


nuch 


nflu. ſhip ſolicited by the greateſt princes of Europe. 
an of WW nc therefore now determined on a total ſuppreſ- 
0 the ſon of the monaſteries. A new viſitation of theſe 
under WWW ;ecefſes was ordered by the parliament, and guilt | 


and innocence were confounded by the viſitors. 
In many of the monaſteries were found artificial 
relics, and various inventions were diſcovered for 


prize, 
ended 


e ſer- 


f the N Jimpolng on the credulous. 8 
) great A remarkable crucifix at Boxley in Kent was 
> ſoon Mild in ſacred veneration. This inſtrument of 
ouſand Widolatry, which was diſtinguiſned by the appel- 


3, 


eir at. 
| Aſke 
to join 
rthum- 


inſt al 


Jation of . The rood of grace,” was contrived, by 
means of ſprings placed within it, to ſhake its 
head, open its lips, and perform ſundry motions 
of the human body. This object of bigotted de- 
yotion was broken in pieces at St. Paul's croſs, by 


, Whom 
my ol 
de their 
red im- 


ed their 


manner in which the deception had been practiſed, 
to the conviction of a deluded croud of ſpecta- 
=” ON 
Impoſitions of this flagrant nature could not 
but expoſe their detected authors to public deteſ- 


heaven Wtation and abhorrence. Henry reaped all the ad- 
deter Wantage from them he could deſire, and the 
on * monks, finding all reſiſtance fruitleſs, conſented 
terwar 


to abandon their ſanctuaries and receive penſions 
for their ſubſiſtence. The number of monaſteries 
diſolved was fix hundred and forty-five, twenty- 
eight of which had abbots who ſat in parliament. 
Ninety colleges, two thouſand three hundred and 
ten hoſpitals, were demoliſhed in different parts 
ring tee the kingdom: and the whole confiſcated reve- 
nues amounted to the annual ſum of one hundred 
Mund fixty thouſand one hundred pounds. 
The moſt reſpected object, however, was the 
on 0. ſirine of Thomas a Becket, which, though it had 
hitberto eſcaped, could not be overlooked by this 
vent) Awictve enemy to the holy ſee. Henry could 
not bear the thought that the memory of this arch- 
revel to his ſovereign, ſnould be held in ſuch 
ee vencration by the people, and his tomb 
aders M boaded with the ſuperb offerings of the pilgrims 


he torch 
erſuaded 


d was uo conſtantly reſorted to it. The actions of 
Ls . ecket were recapitulated, his pretended miracles 
15 = eipoſed, his name expunged from the calendar, | 
be - e office of his feſtival omitted in the breviary, | 
— „ 4 burnt, and his aſhes ſcattered by the 


1 Among other ſpoils of the ſaint, which 
0 appropriated to his own uſe, was a dia- 


Il | | 
: wa _ of infinite value, preſented by Lewis VII. 
*oned rn "ance, who had made pilgrimage to the 
jen f e of St. Thomas. This jewel was ſet in a 
beg, ho ce uren by Henry on his thumb. To re- 
gaged ow : e people to theſe innovations, the king 


cablin! 


dons to 


tie abt bis courtiers, and ſettled ſalaries on ſome of 


ppily 9 8 and monks. ; 
table l neat of 2 proceedings excited the reſent- 
ed 20 I reprog 15 court of Rome, which vented itſelf 
ad conduc and anathemas againſt the perſon | 
the mol: . of Henry, who was repreſented as 
Grit acrilegious tyrant. that ever diſgraced the 


No, 1 throne. Libels were publiſhed in 


29 


Hilſey, biſhop of Rocheſter, who expoſed the | 


N new biſhopricks, made ample dona 
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which he was degraded below the character of 
Julian the apoſtate. The king eaſily recognized 
in theſe invectives, the ſtyle of cardinal Pole, his 
relation; and his pride and ſanguinary temper 
prompted him to revenge the inſult. The car- 


dinal, indeed, who reſided in Italy, was out of the 


reach of his reſentment. But as he was ſuſpected 
of having formed a conſpiracy againſt him, ſome 


lords, and particularly two of the cardinal's bro- 


thers, were arreſted as his accomplices: Sir Geof- 
frey de la Pole alone eſcaped with his life, by diſ- 
covering the conſpiracy; 

Pope Paul III. finding all hopes of a reconcilia- 
tion with Henry impoſſible, reſolved to publiſh 
the ſentence of excommunication againſt him, which 
he had hitherto ſuſpended. He uſed his utmoſt 
endeavours to exaſperate the neighbouring princes 
againſt him, and even promiſed the crown to 
James of Scotland, provided he would aſſiſt in 
dethroning Henry. But the power of the Eng- 
liſh monarch enabled him to ſer his holineſs at de- 
fiance, and to exact a new oath from the clergy, 
to abjure the authority of the biſhop of Rome. 
The new tranſlation of the bible was now com- 
pleated, and preſented to the king by Crom- 
well, who was of opinion, that a free toleration 
of the ſcriptures in the vulgar tongue, would ef- 
fectually eradicate the Romiſh ſuperſtition. Henry, 
however, who was but half a proteſtant, would 
indulge the people only in a partial uſe of the 
ſcriptures, to which they were reſtricted by a pub- 
lic proclamation. This indulgence, however, was 
embraced by the reformers as a great acquiſition, 
eſpecially as the clergy were permitted to read the 
Lord's prayer, the creed, and the decalogue, in 
Engliſh, They were alſo recommended to preach 
good works, and the inefficacy of relics, roſaries, 
and other inſtruments of popery, to procure ſal- 
vation. | | od 

A.D. 1539. Notwithſtanding: the pope's ex- 
communications, and his inveteracy againſt the 
Romiſh clergy, Henry conſtantly piqued him- 
ſelf on an ardent zeal for the Catholic doctrine ; 
which he gloried in defending by diſputation as well 
as perſecution, Of all the inconſiſtencies of that 
doctine, was, that moſt abſurd one tranſubſtantia- 
tion, which he maintained with the moſt ridiculous 
obſtinacy. One Lambert, a ſchoolmaſter, had 
maintained unorthodox opinions concerning the 
real preſence, and being cited before the bi- 


ſhops, appealed to the king. Henry was over- 


joyed at this opportunity of diſplaying his theolo- | 
gical talents. Ihe prelates, peers, and other per- 
ſons of diſtinction, being aſſembled in Weſtmin- 
ter-Hall, the royal theologiſt, ſeated on the throne, 


Challenged Lambert to defend his opinion with 


reſpe&t to the Euchariſt. The pedagogue ac- 
quitted himſelf in the taſk with great courage, 
but the king, aſſiſted by ten biſhops, who all en- 
gaged in the diſpute, effectually confounded the 
diſputant, after a conference of five hours. He 
concluded by propoſing to him to alter his ſenti- 
ments, or be burnt alive. Lambert, confounded, 
but not convinced, preferred the fire to the ſhame 
of retracting, and periſhed with amazing reſolu- 
tion amidſt the moſt dreadful rortures. The mo- 
narch, intoxicated with the applauſe beſtowed upon 
him for his ſucceſs in this diſpute, expected a 
more implicit ſubmiſſion to his principles than 
before. To think differently from him in eccle- 
ſiaſtical matters was deemed a capital tranſgreſ- 
ſion; and he availed himſelf of the fervility of 
| his parliament, to make his on opinion the 


[] 4 ſtandard 


German princes been neceſſary to his affairs. 
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ſtandard of orthodoxy in England. A bill was 
drawn up, and preſented to the houſe, where it paſſed 
into a law, called the bill of the ſix articles, or, 
as the proteſtants juſtly ſtiled it, The bloody 
« bill.“ By this act the preſence in the Euchariſt; 
communion in one kind; the perpetual obligation 
to vows of chaſtity; the celibacy of the prieſthood; 
the utility of private maſſes; and the neceſſity 
of auricular confeſſion, were eſtabliſned, on pain 
of death; fines, confiſcations, and impriſonment, 
according to the heinouſneſs of the crimes com- 
mitted in breach of this law. Cranmer alone had 
the reſolution to oppoſe this bill, but when it was 
paſſed into a law, he immediately ſeparated from 
his wife, and the king was contented with this in- 
ſtance of his ſubmiſſion. 

By an act yet more ſtrange, in which the par- 


liament ſhewed themſelves equally regardleſs of 


their civil as of their religious liberties, they even 
gave to the king's proclamation the ſame force as an 
act of parliament ; thus transferring the legiſlative 
power to the crown, and totally ſubverting the 
Engliſh conſtitution. 8 

Nor did the meanneſs of their condeſcenſion 
ſtop here. In compliance with the king's hatred 
to cardinal Pole, they paſſed bills of attainder, 
not only againſt his adherents, but alſo againſt 
his mother the counteſs of Saliſbury, the marchio- 
neſs of Exeter, Sir Adrian Forteſcue, and Sir 
Thomas Dingley, without the leaſt proof of their 
guilt. The two gentlemen were executed, the 
marchioneſs received a pardon, and the counteſs 
was reprieved. The ſtatute of the ſix articles re- 
duced the proteſtants to deſpair, but Cranmer and 
Cromwell ſuſpended the execution of them, and 
the capricious monarch himſelf favoured at one 
time the party he oppreſſed at another, by allow- 
ing every perſon to have the tranſlation of the 
bible in his own family. 


Ihe final deciſion of theſe religious diſputes 
ſeemed to depend upon Henry's choice of a fu- 


ture conſort, he having given ſeveral hints of his 
deſigns to enter into a new matrimonial engage- 
ment. He at firſt caſt his eyes upon a daughter 
of the duke of Guile, but found ſhe had been be- 
trothed to the king of Scotland. Cromwell re- 
commended to him Anne of Cleves, whoſe father, 
the duke of Cleves, and brother-in-law, the elec- 
tor of Saxony, held a conſiderable rank among 
the princes of Germany. Henry had been ſtruck 
with her beauty by a flattering picture of her, 
drawn by Hans Holbein; and the marriage was 


1 


ſoon after concluded with her father's conſent, 


though contrary to the will of her brother-in-law. 
This union (had it ſubſtantially taken place) 
would have been very likely to have fruſtrated all 
the attempts of the catholic party, but no ſooner 
was the princeſs introduced to him at Rocheſter, 
than, irritated at his diſappointment, he ſwore 
« They had ſent him a great Flanders mare.” But 
when he found that ſhe could ſpeak only German, 
which he did not underſtand, and that the charms 
of her converſation would not atone for the home- 
lineſs of her perſon, he would have broken of the 
match abruptly, had not the friendſhip of the 
He, 
therefore, determined to complete his marriage, 
and told Cromwell that as matters were gone 10 
far, he muſt e'en put his neck into the yoke. 
A. D. 1540. On the ſixth of January the nup- 


-tials were accordingly celebrated, and the next | 


morning Cromwell was deſirous of knowing whe- 


ther the king liked his ſpouſe any better. Henry 


—_— 


| 
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| kindly to her, and diſſembled even wi 


| rater of vicar-general; and the houſe of lords 


| vocation in his favour. 
riage void, on pretence that ſhe had been afance 


— 


» 
by 
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told him, he hated her more than eye; th 
perſon was more loathſome the nearer Wa 
proached her, and that he was reſolved ney 
cohabit with her He behaved, however mY 


| | th 
the diſguſt he had conceived againſt tim Ol 


ſhare he had taken in this tranſaction. He ey 
created him earl of Eſſex, and knight of the go. 
Cromwell harangued the parliament in his cha 


thinking to pleaſe the king by flattering his ni 
niſter, told him, he merited to be vicar-general o 
the univerſe. | | 

Art length, however, the ſtorm broke over the 
head of Cromwell, which the duke of Norfolk aud 
Gardiner contributed all in their power to agora- 
vate. Jealous of his influence at court, they failed 
not to improve every circumſtance to his diſadvan. 
tage. Obnoxious to the Romiſh party on accoun 
of his enmity to their principles, a ſtratagem wa 
projected to effect his ruin. They introduced Ca. 
tharine Howard, niece to the duke of Norfolk, a 
lady of exceeding beauty, at court, and obſery. 
ing ſhe had gained the king's affections, the duke 
made uſe of her influence, to precipitate the fil 
of a miniſter whom, in reality, he now . deteſted, iſ 
Henry readily liſtened to all the inſinuations of 
the duke and Gardiner, and it was determined that 
the miniſter ſhould fall a victim to the reſentment 
of the public; in conſequence of which, he was 
arreſted at the council board, and cloſely com- 
mitted to the Tower. Cromwell now found him- 
ſelf forſaken by all the friends of his proſperity 
and ſupported only by Cranmer, his faithful ad- 
herent in affliction, The more highly the parlu- 
ment had flattered him, the more eager were they 
now to oppreſs him. He was accuſed of herely 
and treaſon, and condemned to the Scaffold with. 
out examination and without evidence. In vain 
did he implore the king's clemency, a virtue to 
which Henry was a ſtranger. The miniſter was 
executed without delay, and all his ſervices dilr- 
garded or forgotten, This nobleman certainly 
deſerved a better fate; for, though elevated from "hy 
the loweſt origin to the ſummit of human grau- © , 
deur, he had neither been arrogant to his inferio's, Men 
nor ungrateful to his friends. et | 

The king became more and more enamoured o Krſuad 
lady Catherine: and Gardiner made frequent em t the 
tertainments at his own houſe, for the royal low! 9 K 
and his miſtreſs, to whom he had now made offers ll "i 
of partaking a ſhare in his throne. Theſe prop. 
ſals having been accepted, Henry determined 0 
procure a divorce from Anne of Cleves, and foul 
no difficulty in obtaining a deciſion from the co. 
They declared the mar 
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in her youth to the duke of Lorrain: that the *. 
had not © inwardly” given his conſent, and tha 
the marriage had never been conſummated. 6 
objections were certainly very frivolous ; 4 4 
the queen made no oppoſition, the E 
vorce was paſſed by the clergy, and ratified by e 
parliament. + Anne acquieſced in the decree 
condition of three thouſand pounds à yea i 
patent of precedency, with the choice of Hs 
either in France or England. ? \ ſt 
This great point being obtained, and al 1 
cles removed, Henry married Catherine ut 
who was ſoon after crowned queen of Els 
But this marriage, pleaſing as it was to He 
not the leaſt effect in ſoftening his di 


Proteſtants and papiſts were equally the 0 2 


l CHAP: . 1 542. 

on; à ſpirit not a little enflamed by the 
b nde barge the duke of Norfolk, and Gar- 
(0 — biſhop of Wincheſter, They executed ri- 
ery 250 the ſtatutes of the ſix articles. They con- 
ſell toned to the flames the unhappy proteſtants, who 
de WAY (iced triumphantly in the cauſe of truth. Dr. 
Ven Barnes, Thomas Gerard, a reforming miniſter, 
ter, id William Jerome, vicar of Stepney, were con- 
cu. demned to the ſtake for hereſy ; but they did not 


fer alone; three bigoted catholics ſhared the 
me fate for denying the king's ſupremacy. Barnes 
diſputed on theological points even at the ſtake; 
ind the ſheriff preſſing him on the invocation of 


' the fints, © I doubt,” ſaid he, © whether the faints 

den pay for the living; but if they can, I hope 
ab in half an hour to be praying for you, and the 

a 


reſt of the people here aſſembled.” This indiſ- 
criminate exerciſe of tyranny excited great mur- 


mus among the people, and produced ſome. ap- 

1 pearance of an inſurrection. Cardinal Pole was 

. ſuſpected ; and on this ſuſpicion the king ordered 
4 


his mother the counteſs of Saliſbury, the laſt re- 
mains of the blood-royal of Plantagenet, to be 
xecuted. M PORE. 
W Bigotry and enthuſiaſm had been equally em- 

loyed in kindling the torch of difcord in Scot- 
and as well as England, 


atment 
he was 

com- 
d him- 
perity, 
ul ad- 
parlia- 
e they 
herely 
d with- 


n vain 


year 1527, been ſent abroad, to receive an educa- 
lon to qualify him for the church, had imbibed 


inuated himſelf into his friendſhip, accuſed him 
eſore the archbiſhop of St. Andrews. He was 
ccordingly ſentenced to be burnt, and ſuffered 
th the reſolution of a martyr. The Dominican, 
nobably overcome with remorſe, ſoon after died 
ſtrated, Hamilton's martyrdom brought over 


rtue to 
ou numbers of proſelytes to the proteſtant faith, 
die- ng whom was one friar Foreſt, who became 
ertainl aliduous preacher, and, for his zealous attach- 


ſent to the holy ſcriptures, was condemned, and 
ultcred death as an heretic. 

Such was the ſituation of religion in Scotland 
nen James received an invitation from Henry to 
et him at York, which the Scottiſh nobility 
Krluaded him to accept. 
the conſequences of ſuch an interview, which 
1 feared might tend to aggrandize the nobility 
t the expence of the church, made uſe of ſuch 


d from 
n gran- 
Mferlors, 


ured of 
ent Cl- 
al lover 
je offers 


propo Morerful enen, 

ined 0 I d Suments, as induced him to lay aſide 
d fouud 1 After a few days delay, he ſent 
the con- 5 to Henry, who was waiting for him at 


ark. An inſult of this nature fired the Engliſh 


he Mal- . 
Ae * with reſentment ; but his revenge was 
the king , Nun diverted by an event, which demanded 
nd that n to the capital. 

Thele elle r 541 —2. During the king's abſence, one 
WS ow ad waited on archbiſhop Cranmer in 
e of d. e. ©, and from the information of this man's 
d by le 0 yt had been a ſervant to the ducheſs 
cree on | am of © Norfolk, gave a very ſurpriſing AC 
ir, and! ne queen's incontinency. He avowed, 


ad led a very lewd life before her mar- 
me King, and had carried on a criminal 


ok ence with two men, named Derham and 


f living 


the ſame 


he throne. 


ua] one. 
mea! "Noniſhed and perplexed, Cranmer com- 


Ke ocher 8 intelligence to the chancellor, and 
members of the privy- council, who 


on to + guilty pleaſures, ſince her ele- 


Patrick Hamilton, a 
young man of noble deſcent, having, about the 


le principles of the reformed religion, and, on 
us return to Scotland, did not ſcruple openly to 
ow them. A treacherous Dominican, who had 


But the clergy, alarmed | 


HE WR TY 


f 10 and that ſhe had continued to indulge | 


VIII. 


adviſed him to make the king acquainted with the 
affair. The archbiſhop not only knew the danger 
of interfering in matters of -ſuch delicacy, but alſo 
the danger of concealing this information. He, 
therefore, reſolved to commit what he had heard to 
writing, in the form of a memorial, which he 
Hhortly after delivered into the king's own hand, 
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deſiring his majeſty to peruſe it in private. Henry, 


at firſt affected to diſbelieve the report, ordered 


| the keeper of the privy-ſeal to examine Laſcelles, 


who not only perſiſted in his former ſtory, but even 


| brought his ſiſter to confirm it. Derham and Man- 


nock were accordingly arreſted, and being exa- 
mined, confeſſed their own guilt, and the queen's 
incontinency. Beſides this, they impeached the 
old lady Rochford, who had formerly been fo in- 
ſtrumental in procuring the death of Anne Bo- 
leyn. They aſſerted, that this lady had introduced 
one Culpepper into the queen's bed-chamber, who 
continued with her there during the whole night. 
On the queen's firſt examination, ſhe denied the 


charge, but afterwards, finding her accomplices 


were« her accuſers, ſhe confeſſed her incontinence 
before marriage, but denied her having ever diſ- 
honoured the king's bed. Three maids of ho- 
nour, however, who had been entruſted with her 
ſecrets, ſtill further corroborated her guilt, and 
ſome of them confeſſed having paſſed the night in 
the fame bed with her and her lovers. The king 
was fo affected at this diſcovery, that he burſt into 


a flood of tears, and bitterly lamented his misfor- 


tunes. Derham, Mannock, and Culpepper were 
convicted and executed ; but Henry was reſolved 
to throw the odium of the queen's death upon the 
parliament, who had been always ready to contri- 
bute to his ſeverities. 
being informed of the queen's crime and confeſ- 
ſion, ſoon found her guilty, and petitioned the 
king that ſhe might ſuffer capital puniſhment ; 
that the ſame might be alſo inflicted on lady Roch- 
ford, the accomplice of her debaucheries, and that 
her grand-mother, the ducheſs dowager of Nor- 


| folk, together with her father, mother, and nine 


others, as having been privy to the queen's irregu- 
larities, ſhould ſhare in her puniſhment. It is not 
to be wondered at that the king ſhould readily com- 
ply with this petition; the conſequence of which 
was, that they were condemned to death by an 
act of attainder, which at the ſame time, made 
it capital for any perſon to conceal the debau- 
cheries of any future queen. It was alſo enacted, 
that if the king married any woman who had 
been incontinent, taking her for a true maid, ſhe 
ſhould be guilty of treaſon, in caſe ſhe did not 
previoſly reveal her ſituation. The people de- 
verted themſelves with this abſurd and brutal ſta- 
2 and ſaid © the king muſt look out for a wi- 

ow.“ | | 

After all theſe laws were paſſed, the queen was 

beheaded on the twelfth of February, on Tower- 
hill; rogether with the lady Rochford. The queen 
was greatly pitied ; ſhe owned having led a diſſo- 
lute life before marriage; but denied in her laſt 
moments, and with the utmoſt ſolemnity, hav- 
ing ever been inconſtant after her marriage with 
the king. The public exclaimed ſo loudly againſt 
the ſeverity of the act, which included ſo many of 
her accomplices, that the king did not think pro- 
per to put them to death, though ſome of them 
were long detained in confinement. 

Henry, having thus, by various acts of tyranny, 
ſhewn that he was abandoned to all ideas of juſtice 
and humanity, at laſt took it into his head to _ 

| pole 


Theſe ſervile creatures, on 


1 


284 1543. 
poſe a book of religion, which was to be the code 


by which his ſubjects ſhould, for the future, regu- 


late all their principles and practices. Having 

rocured an act of parliament for this purpoſe, in 
which all ſpiritual ſupremacy was declared to be 
veſted in him, he publiſhed a ſmall volume ſoon 


after, called © The Inſtitution of a Chriſtian man,” 


which was favourably received by the convocation, 


and voted to be the infallible ſtandard of ortho- 


doxy. All the obſtruſe points of juſtification, 
faith, free-will, good works, and grace were 
there defined, with a leaning towards the opinion 
of the reformers ; while the ſacraments, which a 
few years before were only allowed to be three, 
are there extended to their original number of 
ſeven, conformable to the ſentiments of the ca- 
tholics, 
this code of belief; for he ſoon after procured a 


new book to be compoſed, called“ The Erudition 


of a Chriſtian Man,” which he publiſhed upon 
his own authority; and though this new creed 
differed much from the former, yet he was no leſs 
poſitive in requiring aſſent to this, than he had been 
to the former. In both theſe books he was very 
explicit in enforcing the doctrine of paſſive obe- 
dience ; ſo that his inſtitutions were not likely to 
weaken what he ſo powerfully enforced by his ſeve- 
rities. | 
Henry now found himſelf at leiſure to revenge 
the affront offered him by the king of Scotland. 
He declared war by a manifeſto, in which after 
reproaching his nephew with having broken his 
word, witn giving an aſylum to ſome rebels, and 
retaining ſome territory, which belonged to his 
kingdom, he renewed his antient pretenſions to 
the crown of Scotland, and ſummoned him to do 
him homage as his liege lord. An Engliſh army 
paſſed the Tweed at Berwick, but retreated on the 
firſt approach of the enemy. James was eager to 
urſue them; but the nobility, reſenting the prefe- 
rence he had ſhewn to the clergy, refuſed to aſſiſt 
him. A body of ten thouſand men, commanded 
by lord Maxwell, were defeated at Solway by the 
Engliſh ; an event which threw James intoa deſpair- 
ing condition, and the grief of which ſhortly put an 
end to his life. Hearing, juſt before his death that 
his queen was delivered of a daughter, he lamented 


the approaching miſeries of his kingdom; of which, 
ſaid he, Henry will make himſelf maſter either | 


by arms or marriage.” 7 

The death of James, and birth of a daughter, 
ſole heireſs of a kingdom, whoſe friendſhip was of 
ſo, much 1mportance to England, gave a new turn 
to the deliberations of the Engliſh councils. In- 


ſtead of exaſperating the Scots, by availing them- | 


ſelves of the benefits of the late victory, the Eng- 
liſh adopted a ſcheme for uniting the two king- 
doms by a marriage between Edward, prince of 
Wales, and Mary the infant queen of Scotland. 

A. D. 1543. The Scottiſh priſoners, who had 
been ſer at liberty in conſequence of this new pro- 
jected alliance, found, on their return, their coun- 
oy involved in confuſion. James Hamilton, earl 
of Arran, preſumptive heir to the crown, next to 
the princeſs, was a nobleman of a ſlender capacity 
and pacific diſpoſition, not at all calculated to rule 
the helm of ſtate in thoſe turbulent times. He 
was, however, perſuaded by the proteſtants, to 
whom he was attached, to claim the regency by 


virtue of his proximity of blood. The earl liſ- 


tened to their arguments, and reſolved to demand 


it at the meeting of the next parliament. He 


But the king was not long fatisfied with 


| 
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| 


| was ſtrongly oppoſed by the catholic fact 


He was alſo flattered with the hopes of eſpouling 


| teſtant cauſe. 


1544. Boox Xl, 


headed by cardinal Beaton, archbiſhop of $, 2 


drews, and primate of Scotland, a prelate of u.. 
popular manners, and a perſecuting ſpirit "ey 
ton publiſhed the late king's will ſoon after hi; 0 
ceaſe, in which that prince had left the ns 
ment to him in conjunction with the earls 0 x 
gyle, Huntley, and Murray. By virtue of this I 
ſtrument, which the ambitious churchman is fa 
to have forged, he took poſſeſſion of the govern 
ment, and having joined his intereſt with that 
the queen dowager, ſiſter to the duke of Gui 
he obtained the conſent of the convention of the 


ſtates, and excluded the pretentions of the earl e 
Arran, | Pur 

His power, however, was but of ſhort exiſtence oh 
T he majority of the parliament declared in favour = 
of Arran, and the cardinal was committed to pri. "Y 
fon. A negotiation was immediately entered into o 
with Sir Ralph Sadler, the Engliſh ambaſſad, I. 
and a treaty of marriage was concluded, by which 4 


It was agreed, that the queen ſhould continue in 
Scotland till ſhe was ten years of age, when ſhe 
ſhould be ſent to England for education, and tha 
Scotland, notwithſtanding this union, ſhould fil 
retain its laws and privileges. But Beaton having 
found means to eſcape ow priſon, ſtirred up the 
clergy againſt this treaty, and awakened the m. 
tural antipathy of the Scots againſt the Engliſh: 
ſo that, inſtead of the -propoſed union, a wa 
ſeemed likely to take place between the two king 
doms, in which Francis engaged to ſupport the 
intereſt of Scotland. 3 

The French king, however, being engaged ina 
war with the Emperor, was little able to fulfil hi 
engagement. Matthew Stewart, earl of Lenox 
was then at the French court, and Francis, know 
ing his hereditary enmity to the family of Hamil 
ton, by whom his father had been murdered, per 
ſuaded him to return home, and aſſiſt the queen 
mother and the cardinal, promiſing to ſend aft 
him a ſupply of pecuniary and military ſuccour 


Juence 
ad jo 
Ind | 
ONEr 
Us ſul 
aclati 
the queen dowager, and, in caſe of the death ich 
Mary, of aſcending the throne of Scotland in pie 
ference to the earl of Arran, whoſe legitimacy . 
diſputable. Lenox, allured by theſe expectations 
agreed to the propoſal, and on his arrival in bis 03 
tive country, exerted all his endeavours to break 0 
the marriage treaty. He aſſembled a numbcr0 
forces, in order to reſcue the young queen on. 
the hands of the regent, who being either a 
clined, or not ſtrong enough to contend with ; 
enemies, agreed to an accommodation. The db 
and cardinal having now no farther occaſion 
Lenox, deſired Francis to recall him; but che * 
aware of their deſign, retired to his caſtle ery 
barton, and the following year threw mic 
the arms of the Engliſh. 1 
In about a twelve-month after the death : wif 
late queen, Henry married his fixth and - ol 
Catherine Parr, widow of the late Neville 1 
Latimer, who was allowed to be a women © p 
cretion and virtue, and well affected to 1 
But this event did not Perſon 
the perſecutions of the times. Anthon) away 
a prieſt, Robert Teſtwood, a ing i 
Henry Fulmer, a taylor, were, at Cards: 
gation, burnt at Windſor for herely. ech 
biſbop's own ſecretary was executed 1 
the king's ſupremacy. zo pol 
A. D. 1544. The winter ſeaſon haves F; 


Car. | 1545 I. 


riod 


1 rt Keg 

n. * reſtored to their rights of ſucceſſion ; 
un. 1 the king would not ſuffer the ſtatute, which 
eas ker their illegitimacy to be reverſed. As 


bon as the 


ling. 


avou employing his whole army in that expedition. 


o pt. n conſequence of this plan, they had agreed to 
d into march directly to Paris, and without entering upon 
ſſado, any ſiege, to proceed from thence to the entire 


which W:onqueſt of the kingdom. But fortunately for 
nue une French king, the emperor had taken the field 
"1 le besore Henry landed at Calais, and without wait- 
nd that 


1d ſtil 


having ercy on the Meuſe, and Ligny alſo, ſoon ſurren- 
up the dered, but at St. Dezier on the Maine, he met 
the m. ich a powerful reſiſtance from Monſ. Sancerre the 
,ngliſh; overnor. | 


a Wat 
70 king 
port. the 


ed in 
fulfil hi 


Lenox ng France would be likely to prove abortive, con- 
„ kno -WiWiuded a ſeparate peace with Francis. In conſe- 
 HamilWuence of this treaty, the count de Buren, who 
red, 10 ad joined the Engliſh army, withdrew his forces, 
> que 

nd ali ontreuil, and return to England, where he found 
{uccour li; ſubjects ready to offer him their accuſtomed 
-ſpoulin ulation, and to praiſe him for an enterprize in 
death Mich he had laviſhed away great ſums of money, 
d * nd 11 which not the leaſt benefit could be de- 
Ma | Ived; | | 1 

ectat10n A. D. 1545. Francis, whoſe thoughts were 
. med towards the diſtreſſing of Henry, employed 


jumbere 
en Out e 
er not il 
With h 
ght 


t the £0 eantry. 


imell int im to {y 
h of il Th and obtained a ſmall ſubſidy. But this 
ath ol 

E 
4 Jai ul e Clergy, who (as uſual) were found to be 


Nore libe ] ] . 5 ' | 
nan Of pero bl than the laity; which made the 


10 | 
o the Þ kia malteries, * the king had killed the hen 
br 


vo, ght him the golden eggs.” But, te- 
das the parliament had been of their own 


Py, the : : : 
0 ding 12 amazingly profuſe with what did 
Ne 
deb. ones of the univerſities, chapels, and hoſ- 


er 61 wat he did not intend to encroach upon 
\dowments, | = 


27, 


ſeaſon would permit, a fleet and army 
ern gtted out to invade Scotland. The former 
commanded by Dudley lord Liſle, and the 
in. , cl by the earl of Hertford. The troops landed 
4 9 Leith, which town they took, and thence 
ern. e to Edinburgh, and ſet that city on fire, 
alter plundering the inhabitants. The regent and 
uſe cardinal, unable tO oppoſe them, retired to Stir- 
After burning the towns of Haddington and 
all dd ponbar, the forces were withdrawn; for Henry 
taving, in conjunction with the emperor, formed 
tence a deſign for an invaſion of France, was deſirous of 


ing for his ally, had ſet down before Luxem- 
burgh and taken poſſeſſion of the place. Com- 


While the emperor was thus employed, Henry 
anded at Calais, and hearing of Charles's ſuc- 
e, determined to follow his example, and ac- 
ordingly inveſted Montreuil and Boulogne. Theſe 
ges produced delays ; and Charles, finding the 
aſon ſo far advanced, that the ſcheme of ſubdu- 


e whole winter in equipping a fleet to invade the 
oſt of England. They ſailed the beginning of 
lay, and proceeded towards the Engliſh fleet then 
ng at St. Helens. But being unable to do any 
"=cunon againſt them, they landed on the iſle of 
bit, and committed dreadful ravages, till they 
wc driven back to their ſhips, by the militia of the 


finding the expences of the war too great for 
pport, Henry again applied to the par- 


ing ſufficient he ſolicited aſſiſtance from 


erve, that. on the ſuppreſſion of 


them. They granted to Henry all 


ies 28 king took care to inform the uni- 
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to military operations. Henry called a A. D. 1546. No ſooner was the campaign 
hen the princeſſes Mary and Eliza- 


opened for which the parliament had voted ſome 
ſupplies, than an accident happened which af- 
forded the Engliſh little hopes of ſucceſs. The 
earl of Surry, who commanded Henry's forces in 
Boulogne attempting to intercept a convoy of pro- 
viſions going to the fort of Outre Eou at the en- 
trance of that harbour, was compelled to return 
with ſome loſs without effecting his purpoſe. Yet, 
not intimidated by his unſucceſsful effort, he at- 
tacked the marſhal de Biez, who was eſcorting a 
much Jarger convoy. In this attempt he again 
miſcarried, and ſuſtained a loſs of about eight 
hundred men killed on the ſpot, and one hundred 
and twenty taken priſoners, among whom was 
Sir Edward Poynings. | £ 

Theſe misfortunes, added ro Henry's natural 
| decay, which boded his approaching diffolution, 
inclined him to liſten to terms of accommodation, 
and a peace was once more eſtabliſhed, in which 
the emperor and the Scots were included. Thus 
ended a war which coſt Henry upwards of one 
million three hundred and forty-three thouſand 
pounds, without gaining any material advantage : 
and ſimilar to this was the ſucceſs of almoſt all 
Henry's expeditions. 

Among other alterations in the form of public 
worſhip, Henry now permitted the Litany to be 
read in Engliſh, and ordered that the followin 
words ſhould be added: © to be delivered from 
the tyranny of the biſhop of Rome, and all his 
deteſtable enormities.” Cranmer endeavoured to 
make further innovations in favour of the proteſ- 
tants, but Gardiner, then ar the emperor's court as 
ambaſſador from England, wrote to inform the 
king, that if he carried his oppoſition againſt the 
catholic faith any farther, the emperor would break 
off all correſpondence with him. The archbiſhop 
himſelf was at the brink of deſtruction at court. 
He had, at this time, loſt a ſincere and powerful 


nd Henry was compelled to raiſe the ſiege of || friend by the death of Charles Brandon, duke of 


Suffolk, brother-in-law to the king, a nobleman 
of diſtinguiſhed merit, and who, according to 
the teſtimony of Henry himſelf, had never ſpoken 
a word to the prejudice of any one. The enemies 
of Cranmer, hiding their malice under the maſk 
of orthodoxy, endeavoured to ruin him as a con- 
cealed heretic.. This ſo dangerous an accuſation 
did not, however, for the preſent ſucceed, a cir- 
cumſtance the more ſingular, as thoſe times pro- 
duced the moſt ſhocking iuſtances of perſecution. 
Anne Aſcue, a beautiful young woman, highly 
eſteemed, and honoured by the friendſhip even of 
the queen herſelf, was accuſed of having in con- 
verſation expreſſed her diſbelief of the doctrine of 
the real preſence. The menaces of biſhop Bonner 
drew from her an imperfect recantation, with which 
he was not ſatisfied. Being thrown into priſon, 
and animated, rather than diſcouraged, by this ri- 
gour, ſhe wrote to the king, telling him, that in 
the myſtery of the Euchariſt, ſhe confirmed her be- 
lief to the words of Chriſt, and the doctrine of the 
church ; but not being able to admit that ſenſe of 
it which his majeſty gave, ſhe expected her ene- 
mies would make a crime to him of her letter, 
The chancellor Wriotheſley was ſent to interrogate 
her on the correſpondencies ſhe had at court. 
Amidft all the torments of the rack, ſhe kept 
the ſecret with unſhaken conſtancy. After diſlo- 
cating her limbs by the torture, they carried her 
to the place of execution, where, not being able. 
to prevail on her to recant, ſhe was burnt alive. 


4 4G ti 


| Three other unhappy perſons, executed at the e. 
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and for the ſame cauſe imitated her courage, and 
gloried in their ſufferings, i a 5 
The queen now ſaw herſelf on the point of being 
ſacrificed to her huſband's dogmatical zeal. Henry 
was now grown very corpulent, and was afflicted 
with an ulcer in his leg, that increafed his natural 


peeviſhneſs. The tenderneſs and aſſiduity of 


Catherine, on this occaſion, were remarkable.— 
The king's favourite topic was theology, and 


Catherine was frequently obliged to diſcuſs the 
moſt abſtruſe tenets of religion with him. In the 
heat of one of theſe converſations ſhe ſuffered too 
much of her ſentiment to appear. The ſuſpicion 
of hereſy awakened all the native cruelty of 
Henry's heart. Gardiner and the chancellor en- 
venomed the wound. They perſuaded the king 
to have articles of impeachment drawn up againſt 
her, which were ſoon after brought for him to 
ſign. The fatal paper being luckily dropt by 
the chancellor, was found by one of the queen's 
friends, and put into her hands. Senſible of her 
danger, ſhe exerted all her prudence to avert 
the ſtorm. Se accordingly paid her uſual viſit 
to the king, and found him in a more ſerene diſ- 
poſition than ordinary, The converſation turning 
on religious ſubjects, Henry challenged her to 
maintain her uſual arguments. To this ſhe replied, 
that ſuch profound ſpeculations were above her 
comprehenſion, and in her opinion very ill adapted 
to the imbecillities of her ſex. That ſhe had, indeed, 
engaged in ſuch ſpeculation with him, merely to 
divert his pain, and profit by his inſtructions; to 
effect this ſhe had made uſe of arguments, which 
ſhe knew when ſhe uſed them were far from being 
concluſive, © And is it fo, ſweetheart? replied 
Henry; then, by St. Mary, we are friends again.” 
After which embracing her with great tenderneſs 
he diſmiſſed her with aſſurances of his kindneſs and 
rotection. 

The next day as the royal pair were walking in 
the palace garden, the biſhop of Wincheſter, who 
was a ſtranger to this reconciliation, appeared with 
a guard to ſeize the queen, and convey her to the 
tower. The king no ſooner ſaw him approach, 
than taking him aſide, he was obſerved to ſpeak 
to him in an angry tone of voice. The queen 
was greatly alarmed on over - hearing the terms, 
knave, fool, and beaſt, frequently repeated. On 
the prelate's retiring in great confuſion, the queen 
generouſly interpoſed to appeaſe the king's reſent- 
ment: but Henry replied, Poor foul ! you know 
not how little that man 1s entitled to your favour.” 
The queen was very cautious in future of, incur- 
ring her huſband's diſpleaſure, and Gardiner never 
more recovered the king's good opinion. 

A. D. 1547. Though Henry's health was de- 
clining very faſt, his implacable cruelties were not 
the leſs frequent. Theſe were indiſcriminately 
exerciſed on proteſtants and catholics. The laſt 
objects of his groundleſs ſuſpicion were the duke 
of Norfolk and his ſon the earl of Surry. The latter 
excelled in all the military exerciſes, encouraged 
the arts by his practice and example, and was the 
firſt whoſe poetry brought our language to any de- 
gree of refinement. Theſe qualifications, how- 
ever, were no ſecurity againſt Henry's ſuſpicions: 
the earl had dropt ſome expreſſions of reſentment 
againſt the king's miniſters, on being removed 
from the government of Boulogne; and the whole 
family was become obnoxious from the late incon- 
, tinency of Catherine Howard. Private orders were 
therefore given for arreſting father and ſon, which 
being carried into execution, they were both the 


| 


ſame day committed to the tower, Jurr 


It ſeemed at this dreary period, as if 
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Ty, | being | 
Peditions 


a commoner, his trial was the more ex 
and as to proofs, there were many informer, 
enough to - betray the intimacies of private b 
dence, and all the connection of conſan OY 
The ducheſs-dowager of Richmond, Sut St, 
ſiſter, was among the number of his "bo . 
and Sir Richard Southwell, his moſt i 


friend, charged him with infidelity to 3 


all faith and 
Surry denied 
ſer to ſingle 


honour had fled out of the nation; 
the charge, and challenged his accy 
combat. This favour was refuſed him; and i y 
alledged that he had quartered the arms of N 
ward the Confeſſor, on his eſcutcheon, which yz 
of itſelf ſufficient to convict him of aſpirin y 
the crown. To this he could make no reply * 


indeed, no anſwer would have availed him: for V 
neither parliament nor juries, during this rei * 
ſeemed to be guided by any other will than that & Ron 
the crown. This young nobleman was, ther, lg 
condemned for high treaſon, notwithſtanding i _ 
eloquent and ſpirited defence; and the ſemtene M bate 
was ſoon after executed upon him on Tower "'"* 
| The duke, in the mean time, endeavoured 90 * 
ſoften the king by the moſt ſubmiſſive letters; bu dla 
the monſter's hard heart was rarely ſuſceptible d 
tender impreſſions. The parliament meeting on _ 
the fourteenth of January, a bill of attainder vu *" 
found againſt the duke of Norfolk, it being and 
thought he could not ſo eaſily have been convidtet Ri 
on a fair hearing by his peers. The only crime 
alledged againſt him was, that he had once (id, p. 
the king was ſickly, and could not hold out long i509 
and that the kingdom was likely to be torn be 
tween the contending parties of different peru 
ſions. Cranmer, though for many years engaged zr: 
in oppoſite party to Norfolk, would have no ſhag 
in the unjuſt proſecution ; but retired to his .! 
at Croydon. The death-warrant, however, vil... 
made out, and immediately ſent to the lieutenant c * 
the Tower. The duke prepared for death, and iꝗ 1 
next morning was to be his laſt; but an event 0 
greater conſequence to the kingdom interve ne * 
and prevented his execution. 
The king had been, for ſome time, approact 
ing faſt towards his end: and for ſeveral day! 
all thoſe about his perſon plainly ſaw that i 
ſpeedy death was inevitable. The diſorder in WM :;18 
leg was now grown exceeding painful, wil 50 
added to his monſtrous corpulency, rendered hull 
unable to move. Ever ſtern and ſevere, he v 1:0 
now become outrageous. In this ſtate he 8 
continued for near four days before his death, lh 
terror of all, and the tormentor of himſelf; "hl ** 
| courtiers having no inclination to make an chef 
of him, as they were more ardently employed 
conſpiring the deaths of each other, Thus, © ö 


fore, was he ſuffered to ſtruggle, none of |! 0 
meſtics having the courage to warn him 0. 
approaching end, as, in the courſe of this 75 
perſons had already been put to death ful : 
telling the death of the king. At laſt, Sl. f 
thony Denny undertook to diſcloſe to 72 
dreadful ſecret; and contrary to his ſua A 
tom, he received the tidings with an expreſi 

reſignation, His anguiſh and remorſe, 1 0 
time, were beyond conception; he defi he 4 
Cranmer might be ſent for ; but, before un 
rival of that prelate he was ſpeechlels. 75 
entreated him to give ſome ſign of his > 
the faith of Chriſt ; upon which he wr | 
hand, and immediately expired, on the jaws 

1 „ 


Char. J. | I 5 47. 
after a reign of thirty ſeven years and 
| hs, and in the fifty-ſixth year of his age. 
115 character of this monarch may be beſt col- 
ned from his actions. His conduct was fo to- 
"inconſiſtent with itſelf in the different periods 
15 life, that it is very difficult, if not impoſ- 
ide, to deſcribe. In his youth he was ſincere, 


ſowarch rapacious, and withal, ſo exceſſively cruel, 
at he ſeemed to delight in the blood of his ſub- 
eds. The gratification of his ſenſual and brutal 
appetites, appears to have been the ultimate object 
of his purſuits, for to this he ſacrificed every obli- 
ration of juſtice, every feeling of humanity. And 
K is reported, that he reproached himſelf when 
dying,“ with having ſpared no woman in his luſt, 
nor man in his anger.“ 

With all his vices and imperfections, however, 


he boldly rejected a ſlaviſn ſubjection to the fee of 
Rome, and by that means laid the foundation of 
religious, and, in the end, of civil liberty; never- 
theleſs, even in this laudable work, he ſeems to 
have been actuated rather by the impulſe of his 


il cious and unruly paſſions, than by the motives 
ver-hi 


red to 
rs; but 
tible 0 
ting on 
ider wag 
t being 


draw this concluſion, that divine wiſdom, by means 


courſe highly improbable to human reaſon, fre- 
quently accompliſhes the moſt gracious purpoſes 
and benevolent deſigns. 155 


01110 Remarkable Occurrences during the reign of 
ly cm, Henry VIII. 

nce {ad a. d. 

ut long 1509 The art of gardening firſt brought into England from 
torn be the Netherlands. 


1510 Hats for men made in London, before which they wore 
cloſe knit woolen caps. | | 

1512 The royal navy office eſtabliſhed. 

St. Paul's ſchool founded by Dr. Collet. 
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as alſo to the claim of ſanctuary, aboliſhed, 


on juries, or be liable to ſerve pariſh offices. 


Thames on the ice. 


approach three hours. In ſome towns half the people were 
eral day ſwept away; and the terms were adjourned from 
; that bi London for more than a year. | 

i i Courts of conſcience firſt inſtituted in London. 
der in 1518 The College of Phyſicians in London inſtituted. 
1, wie i di men and a woman burnt at Coventry for teaching 
dered hill their children the Lord's-Prayer, ten Commandments, 


and the Creed, in the vulgar tongue, 
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quarter. 


ages, and above 100,000 people periſhed. 


inacre, the kins? Ian. 
mY This = e king's phyſician 


av. and others periſned with cold. 
Þ: itehal] built by Cardinal Wolſey. 

FEM this year brought to England. | 
_— — brought to England, and uſed in bre wing. 
i028 N wought to England. 
„ in Epgland. 

1530 §t. James's palace built. 


T : 5 portable clock or watch made. 
1853 Ing ce of ſecretary of ſtate firſt eſtabliſhed. 
ats brought from the ifle of Zant, 


Thins and firſt planted in England. 


Were broy 


Cenes firſt ht and planted by lord Cromwell. 


introduced into theatres, 


bp 0 . — 
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1535 Braſs cannon caſt in England. 


"ren, and liberal; in his advanced years, he grew ||- 


* „* 


— 


of conſcience and religion, from whence we may 


undiſcoverable to human underſtanding, and in a 


1513 Benefit of clergy with reſpe& to murderers and felons, 
1514 This year an act was paſſed that no ſurgeon ſhould. ſit 


1516 This year there happened a long froſt, which was ſo ſe- 
vere, that all kinds of carriages paſſed over the 


1517 The ſweating ſickneſs raged with great violence in Eng- 
land, and, in 2 carried off the diſeaſed within 


Muſkets firſt uſed in the Engliſh army, and bows and 
great dearth in England, when wheat ſold for 208. a 
The ſea overflowed the dykes of Holland, deftroyed 72 
322 The damaſk roſe firſt brought into England by Dr. 


ear there happened ſo ſevere a froſt, after great 
winds and rains, that many people loſt the uſe of their 


he ſweating ſickneſs raged with great violence 


belonging to 


roſe, and ſeveral ſorts of plumbs from Italy, 
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Etching on copper with aqua fortis firſt diſcovered, 
1538 Pariſh regiſter firſt kept. 
1539 Pipes of lead for the conveyance of water invented. 
1540 Cherries and apricots firſt planted in England. 
The uſe of quickſilver diſcovered in ties ſilver ore, 
1542 This year there happened a great mortality, and ſuch a 
drought, that the ſmall rivers were entirely dried up, 
and the river Thames was ſo dry, as to be paſſable in 
many places on foot, 
Pins firſt made in England. Before this art was diſco- 
vered, the ladies uſed wooden ſkewers. 
1543 Mortars and cannons were this year firſt caſt in iron, and 
I made at Buckſtead, in Suſſex. | 
The litany in Engliſh firſt ordered to be read in churches, 
1544 Piſtols firſt uſed by the horſe, 5 
Preſſing for the fea ſervice a criminal puniſhment. One 
Read, an alderman of London, was preſſed, and ſent 
on board the fleets in foreign parts, for refuſing to pay 
a tax levied on him by the king. 
1545 Falſe accuſers burnt in the face with an F. | 
1546 Public ſtews ſuppreſſed, which were before allowed by 
| the ſtate. | 
This year one William Foxley fell aſleep, and did not 
awake for fourteen days and nights, after which he 


* lived forty years. 


Henry VIII. was the firſt king of Engiand who took 
the title of majeſty, before which the ſovereigns 
were addreſſed by the title of my liege, your high- 
neſs, or your grace. 5 5 


The moſt diſtinguiſhed perſonages for learning 
and ſcience, in this reign were the following: 
Henry Howard, earl of Surry, one of the great- 
eſt ornaments of this king's court, though the moſt 
unprovoked object of his cruelty, He was, as has 
been already mentioned, famous for the tenderneſs 
and elegance of his poetry. 5 
Archbiſhop Warham excelled as a divine, a 
lawyer, and a ſtateſman, though ſupplanted in the 
king's favour by Wolſey. Eraſmus makes mention 
of this prelate, whom he eſteemed as a perfect 
model of the epiſcopal character. He died on the 
23d of Auguſt, 1532, | 
John Collet, dean of St. Paul's, was one of 
thoſe great men who contributed to the revival of 
learning in England. No higher teſtimony need 
be given of the merit of Collet, than his great 
intimacy with Eraſmus. There was a remarkable 
ſimilitude of manners, of ſtudies, and of ſenti- 
ments 1n religion, between theſe illuſtrious men, 
who ventured to withdraw the veil of ignorance 
and ſuperſtition ; and expreſs both in their genuine 
colours, to the eyes of the world ; and to prepare 
the minds of the Engliſh for that reformation in 
religion, and the reſtoration of learning, which ſoon 
after followed. Collet, Lynacre, Lilly, Grocyn, 
and Latimer, were the firſt that revived the litera- 
ture of the ancients in England. He founded 
St. Paul's ſchool, and died in 1519. | 
William Tindale, canon of Chriſt-church, Ox- 
ford, and deſervedly ſtiled the Engliſh apoſtle, 
was the firſt that tranſlated the Greek Teſtament 
into Engliſh. This work appeared in 1526; and 
three or four years after. he publiſhed an Engliſh 
tranſlation of the Pentateuch from the original 
Hebrew, and intended to have gone through the 
reſt of the Old Teſtament ; but his attempt pro- 
voked the Catholic clergy. and he was burnt for 
hereſy at Wilford, near Bruſſels, in 1536. 
Sir Thomas More was a great maſter of the ele- 
gant learning of the ancients. His Utopia, a 
kind of political romance, which gained him the 
1| higheſt reputation as an author, is an idea of a 
perfe& republic, in an iſland ſuppoſed to be newly 
diſcovered in America, He was beheaded, as we 
have already mentioned, for denying the King's 
|| ſupremacy, on the ſixth of July, 1535. 
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| Acceſſion, of Edward VI. The earl of Hertford (afterwards duke of Somerſet) made Proteftor The 


duke ſupports the cauſe of the reformation, Marches againſt the Scots, and obtains a complete wif 


Returns to London, and immediately ſummons a parliament, who paſs many wholeſome laws, 
Farther wars with the Scots, 


cularly in favour of the reformation. 


parti. 


Lord Seymour, brother to the pr 


tector, committed to the Tower, and afterwards beheaded. Inſurrections in different parts of the kin I 
dom, particularly in Norfolk, where the inſurgents were headed by. one Kett, a Tanner, The in q 


reftions ſuppreſſed, and a general amneſly publiſhed by the Proteflor. Mars with the Scots a 
Diſſentions at home, The duke of Somerſet committed to the Tower, Is deprived of his þ 


nd French, 
roteforſhy, 


and his eſtate forfeited ; but, from his ſubmiſſive behaviour, is ſet. at liberty, and re-admitted 1 1 
council-board. A treaty of peace between England and France. The duke of Somerſet accuſed of con 
ſpiring againſt the lives of ſeveral privy-counſellors, for which he is tried, condemned, and exec 
' The duke of Northumberland obtains great power in the adminiſtration, and prevails on the ling 0 
exclude the two princeſſes, Mary and Elizabeth, from the ſuccęſſion to the throne, Death and charager 


of Edward VI, 


S this young prince was appointed to 
1547. the ſucceſſion by his predeceſſor when 
he ſhould attain to the age of eighteen years, and 
as he was then only turned of nine, his guardian- 
ſhip, together with that of the realm, was com- 
mitted in truſt to ſixteen executors to be aſſiſted 
occaſiohally by the advice of twelve counſellors. 
On a general aſſembly of theſe executors and coun- 
ſellors, the earl of Hertford was choſen protector, 
with only one diſſentient voice, (that of the chan- 
cellor Wriotheſley,) and ſo declared accordingly ; 
but reſtricted from acting without the concurrence 
When theſe matters were 
adjuſted, various promotions were made in the 
different ranks of peerage ; the duke of Somerſet, 


late earl of Hertford, was likewiſe appointed trea- | 


ſurer and mareſchal, and baron Sudley, admiral of 
England. | 

Somerſet, for private reaſons, had ſuppreſſed his 
attachment to the cauſe of the reformation, till 
the death of Henry VIII. but now he openly de- 
clared in favour of the ſame, and embarked moſt 
cordially with others in correcting the abuſes of the 
Romiſh ſuperſtition, and adopting many of the 
doctrines, which tended to ſubvert, the authority 


of the Roman pontiff. The cauſe of the reforma- 


tion was alfo eſpouſed by the primate, the arch- 
biſhop of York, the biſhops of Lincoln and Ely, 
and doctors Ridley and Latimer, who were by this 
time releaſed from priſon. 

Prompred by the ſame motive, he extended his 
views of reformation to foreign countries; and from 
the ſame laudable zeal appointed viſitors to examine 
the churches in Germany, and empowered them to 
aboliſh certain abules. 

Nor was he leſs attentive to military atchieve- 
ments, than religious reformation ; for after taking 
the neceſſary ſteps for the promotion of the latter, 
he began to make preparations for an invaſion of 
Scotland, reſolving to proſecute that ſcheme, the 
execution of which, the late king had recommend- 
ed with his dying breath. 
of the French ambaſſador, he conſented to try the 
effect of a negotiation before he commenced hoſti- 
ties: this, however, proving abortive, he entered 
Scotland with a numerous army ; but as he found 
the governor was prepared to meet the attack at the 
head of a force vaſtly ſuperior, and poſted in a 
{ituation much more advantageous, than that of 


However, at the deſire 


| 


— 


the Engliſh army, Somerſet determined to "I 
noitre the Scattiſh camp, when judging it imprac. 
ticable to make an attempt with any probability a 


ſucceſs, he ſent a meſſage to. the earl of Arran, 
| with propoſals of accommodation. 


The leaders of the Scottiſh army imputing this 
conciliating propoſal ro motives of puſillanimity 
reſolved to avail himſelf of thoſe diſtreſsful circum- 
ſtances of the enemy. Underſtanding that the 
Engliſh were in motion, they croſſed the river Erſke, 
and advanced into the plain. The Scottiſh army 
was marſhalled in three bodies, the earl of Angus 
commanded the van, the earl of Arran the center, 
and Huntley, the regent, conducted the rear. Their 
cavalry conſiſted only of light horſe, which were 
ſtationed on their left flank; interlined with ſome 
Iriſh archers, brought over for this ſervice by thc 
earl of Argyle. | ES 

The diſpoſition of the Scots, inſpired Somerſet 
with freſh courage; and as the Engliſh, from fu- 
perior proweſs, generally conquered in regular en- 
gagements, he was fluſhed with aſſured hopes df 
victory. He formed his van on the left, farthel 
from the ſea, upon an aſcent, where he ordered them 
to remain until the enemy ſhould approach; ht 
drew up his main body, and his rear rowards the 
right; and beyond the van he poſted lord Gray, at 
the head of the men at arms, and directed him to 
flank the Scots, but not till the front of both at- 
mies ſhould be engaged: fo that by this man- 
vre while the enemy were advancing, they were al, 
failed by the artillery of the Engliſh ſhips, bod 
Graham was killed, and the highlanders thrown inte 
ſome confuſion; when the lord Gray, obſcr'"s 
their ſituation, neglected his orders, quitted f 
poſt, and at the head of his heavy armed horſe 0 
tracked the Scottiſh infantry, hoping to decide the 


vention of a moraſs, behind which ſome of tic 


enemy's infantry were placed in ambulh, os 


d their 


ſtandard in great danger of being loſt; 3" N 
the Scots been furniſhed with cavalry to lin iſ 
the advantage, a total overthrow of the 4 
mult have enſued. | orted 
Notwithſtanding this repulſe, Somerſet 7 
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- commanders diſcovered equal {kill and 

ce of mind, in preſerving the ranks of the 
_" which the horſe had recoiled. He de- 
a cir Peter Meucas, and Peter Gamboa, a 


while othe 


to the ſpot where the Engliſh cavalry had 
ak {> warmly aſſailed, and diſcharged vollies in 
the face of the enemy; the ſhips galled them in 
the flank, and the artillery, planted on an eminence, 
made fuch havoc among them, that they ſuſtained 
conſiderable loſs, without being able to oppole force 


to force. 


alt mancevre, threw the whole Scottiſh army mo 
diſorder; the van began to retreat, the centre fol- 


Engliſh horſe availing themſelves of this favourable. 
opportunity, charged moſt furiouſly, and, meeting 
with no reſiſtance, made moſt terrible carnage. 
bout three thouſand eccleſiaſtics, who made a ſe- 
parate body, were maſſacred without mercy. Never 
was victory more deciſive, or purchaſed at an eaſier 
rate by the conquerors.. The Engliſh loſt not more 
than two hundred men, and, according to the 
loweſt calculation, there fell above ten thouſand 
of the Scots. This memorable and deciſive victory 
being atchieved on a ſport adjacent to the villa 
of a nobleman, whoſe ſurname was Pinkey, ac- 
quired, from thence, the appellation of, The 
battle of Pinkey.“ | | 8 

This ſucceſs opened the way for further conqueſt 
on the part of the victors, as it tended to the further 
Joſs of the vanquiſhed; for during the action be- 


the earl of Lenox entered Scotland by the weſtern 
marches, reduced ſeveral caſtles, and ravaged the 
whole country. Had the protector improved his 
advantage, he might have compelled the Scots to 
agree to any terms he could have impoſed: but he 
vas impatient to return to England, where he 
heard cabals were forming againſt his authority, in 
Which his own brother made a principal. Having 
reduced ſeveral ſmall places, as well as gathered 
tne ſpoils of the field, he returned to England, 
nd was gratified by the king with lands to the 
Talue of five hundred pounds a year. Theſe late 
iiccelſes, while they enhanced the reputation of 
omerſet among the people, raiſed him many ene- 
mes among the nobility, from that deteſtable 
principle, envy. | 1 
la conſequence of theſe victories, Somerſet, im- 
Niately on his return, convened a parliament, 
= obtained a patent, empowering him to arrogate 
the honours and privileges, that any prince of 
ie blood, or any uncles of the kings of England, 
2 cver poſſeſſed, As the moſt ſalutary effects 
<J}ntly ariſe from cauſes not the moſt laudable ; 


10 theſ 


4 "x © honours, from whatever motives they ſprang, 


Ik eſſentially to the intereſt of the kingdom by 
10 us of the laws enacted in this ſeſſion, in which 
ſe ras were repealed, touching high treaſon, 
toſs nce the reign of Edward III. together with 
_ Palled during the late reign, extending 
if © ime of felony; and all the former 


atts . 
nice il hereſies, and the ſtatute of the ſix 


By Upremacy of the king, as well eccleſiaſti- 
of has” was eſtabliſhed by law, and the right 
bench on duly and irreverſably confirmed. The 

the clergy, and the privileges of ſanc- 
an te reſtored, except to aſſaſſins and four 
Neves mentioned in the act. Private 


nn . 


The advantage obtained by the Engliſh from thi 81 


wed, and a total confuſion enſuing thereupon, the ||. 


tween the reſpective regents, the lord Wharton and 


0. 27, 


laity. The king was empowered to fill the vacant 
ſees, by which means fraudulent elections were 


aboliſhed. The cognizance of matrimony and teſ- 
| tamentary cauſes, was removed from the eccleſiaſ- 
tical, to the civil courts, Great immunities were 


granted to Edward reſpecting the foundation of 


colleges, cathedrals, &c. to which his predeceſſor 
had not aſſerted a claim, 


Somerſet, though he aſſented to the repeal of 


an act veſting the king's proclamation with the 


authority of a ſtatute, by no means admitted the 
excluſion of diſcretionary interference, which had 


ever been exerciſed by the crown, and which dif- 
— in very few reſpects from the power of making 
WS. . 


the whole, that the protector did not pervert the 
influence he obtained by his extraordinary eleva- 
tion. He iſſued an order, enjoining, that candles 
ſhould no longer be carried about on Candlemas- 


day; palms on Palm-Sunday; and that proſtra- 


tion before the .croſs on Good-Friday ſhould be 
aboliſhed, se ſubmitted a number of other cere- 
monious matters, reſpecting the form of religion, 
entirely to the option of the people, but peremp- 
torily reſtricted the worſhip of image. 


Theſe vigorous exertions in behalf of the pro- 


teſtant cauſe and intereſt, as might reaſonably be 
ſuppoſed, tended greatly to retard the accommo- 
dation with the Scotriſh nation, . as the queen-dowa- 
ger, as well as the clergy, conceived an antipathy 
to a nation, which had departed ſo far from the 


principles of the Romiſh church. 


The protector, however, proceeded in his mi- 


litary operations, and having reduced ſeveral im- 


portant fortreſſes, as well as ere himſelf 
of ſome ſmaller caſtles on the frontiers of Scot- 


land, cauſed them to be ſtrongly garriſoned as 
well as fortified, as a clue to the internal parts of 


the Scottiſh dominion. The reduction of one of 
theſe, called by the name . of Broughty, was at- 
tempted by the ear] of Azzar; but 1n vain, for 


he was diſappointed in his expectation of a conſi- 
derable reinforcement from France, and therefore 


compelled to deſiſt. 

While the Engliſh and Scottiſh nations were 
thus continually engaged in the purſuits of hoſ- 
tile deſigns, the queen-dowager convoked a par- 
liament, and requeſted of them, that her daugh- 
ter ſhould be conveyed. to France, and put under 
the protection of that ancient ally. The king of 
France, in order to obtain the conſent of the re- 


gent, created him duke of Chateleraut, with a 


yearly revenue of two thouſand livres. Thus gra- 
tified, he permitted the young queen to be put on 
board the fleet deſtined for France, by which ſhe 
was conveyed round the Orkneys, and. Ireland, 
and landed ſafe in Britany, whence ſhe was con- 
ducted to Paris. It was ſuppoſed that the French 
went thus far about, in order to avoid the Eng- 
liſh fleet under admiral Seymour, who cruized in 
the Frith of Edinburgh, and landed in ſeveral parts 
of Fife, but reimbarked without doing any thing 
effective. | 

During theſe tranſactions, Haddington, which 
had been ſtrongly fortified was inveſted by the 
combined force of the Scots and French; but the 
Engliſh army approaching under the command of 
the earl of Shrewſbury, they abandoned the en- 
terprize. Had Shrewſbury been able to attack the 
enemy on their march, he would, in all proba- 


bility, have gained an eaſy victory; but as he had 
| 4 D x . 


1548. 289 
maſſes were prohibited, and the cup reſtored to the 


A. D. 1548. Impartiality muſt confeſs, upon 


299 1549. 


hopes of ſucceſs, attempt to force them, in their 


was the moſt inveterate and dangerous. 


bled two thouſand men in different places. The 


| illegal and impolitic deſign of his aſpiring bro- 


| ſolved to have recourſe to ſeverer remedies, and 


l — — — 
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loſt that opportunity, and could not, with any 


preſent ſituation, after he had relieved the garriſon, 
he marched with his army to the ſouthward. 

The much deſired event of a total reformation 
was now approaching, and the nation in general 
ſeemed to exert itſelf in accompliſhing that glo- 
rious deſign. The committee of divines, by order 
of council, having drawn up a new form of prayer, 
to be uſed throughout the proteſtant churches, con- 
ceived it in ſuch terms as might be admitted by all 
moderate and candid profeſſors of r ee ; the 
parliament confirmed this liturgy, and ordained that 
a perfect uniformity ſhould be obſerved in all reli- 
gious rights and ceremonies ; but it is to be la- 
mented, that in order to obtain this end, they were 


guilty of many barbarities, of which they had for- | 
merly accuſed the papiſts. 


Somerſet, verſed in the knowledge of mankind, 
though he heartily acquieſced in the late proceed- 
ings, found it neceſſary, with reſpect to himſelf, to 
proceed with caution, as the Romiſh religion had 
ſtill many votaries, and himſelf many enemies, 
among whom his own brother the lord Seymour 


T he queen-dowager dying in September, Sey- 
mour renewed his addreſſes to the princeſs Eli- 
zabeth; but as his deſign in that proceeding was 
fruſtrated by an abſolute clauſe in the will of her 
father, he had recourſe to another plan, and ſuch 
was his ambition, that, according to report, he 
aſpired to a deſign of making himſelf maſter of the 
king's perſon, and ſeizing the reins of government 
into his own hands, in order to which, he afſem- 


council having received intelligence of the pro- 
ceedings, committed him to the Tower, and ap- 
pointed. commiſſioners to take depoſitions of his 
accuſers. By theſe he was flatly charged with 
having conſpired againſt 'the government, pro- 
tected pirates, and committed acts of violence on 
the ſubjects of different ſtates at peace with Eng- 
LOG: 5; | 85 

A. D. 1549. The protector, convinced of the 


ther, endeavoured, by every method of argument 
and entreaty, to divert him from his purpoſe; but, 
finding all his remonſtrances ineffectual, he re- 


therefore, as the moſt effectual barrier to his tower- 
ing projects, at the advice of the earl of War- 
wick, he deprived him of the office of high ad- 


miral, and exhibited againſt him a charge of high- 


treaſon, and ordered the whole to be laid before 
the privy-council, who thought proper to go in 
a body to the Tower, in order to examine the 
priſoner in a more full and circumſtantial man- 
Rer. 


With the utmoſt fortitude he aſſerted his claim 


to a fair and impartial hearing, and deſired he 
might have leiſure to examine the articles of his 
accuſation, and prepare for his defence; but his 
peremptory demand met with as peremptory a 
denial, and the council determining at all events 
to criminate him, a bill of attainder paſſed both 
houſes with very little oppoſition, and ſoon after 
received the royal aſſent, On the tenth of May 
the admiral was beheaded, contrary to the ſenſe of 
of the nation in general, who, as impartial judges 
of the merit of the cauſe, could never be brought 
to juſtify the protector; but, on the country, in- 
ſifted, that his rigorous and cruel proceedings with 
reſpect to his brother, arole from the verv ſame 
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| principles he condemned in him, even 


proteſtant cauſe, produced much diſcontent amon 


979 EY 


the 
querable prevalence of pride and ambition IA 


An edi& paſſed at this time for the aboliti 
the monaſtic order, which though attended 
good effects, as it reſpected the furtherance 12 


a numerous and uſeful body of people of 
for the abbots and priors being . 
grant leaſes at a low rate, and to receive 1 
return a large gratuity from the tenant; when N 
abbey- lands were divided among the great * 
were ſoon ſubjected to a different managemen.. 
the rents of farms were advanced, the money 0 
ſquandered away in the capital, and the farmer 
perceiving that wool was a more profitable comm. 
dity than meal, converted their arable land ing 
paſtures, | | 
A dearth of corn conſequently enſued, to th 
general diſtreſs of the poor; to which being added 
the neglect of agriculture, the common peogl 
inveighed with the utmoſt acrimony apainſt the 
authors of ſuch an edict, as the principal cauk 
of their miſery from want of their former employ. {iſfticke 
ment. | Two 
The protector, conſcious of the importance fd p 
conciliating the affections of the people, took te fi 
favourable opportunity of attending to the. com- 
plaints they preferred on the occaſion ; and there- 
fore appointed a commiſſion for making enquiy 
into all cafes relating to incloſures, high-ways 
and cottages. As this meaſure was very diſplea. 
ing to the nobility and gentry, they exclaime 
againſt the commiſſion as illegal ; and the peaſant 
imagining their deſign was to reduce them to ſe. 
vitude, determined, at all events, upon an infur 
rection, which began at once in ſeveral counties t 
The rioters, however, in Wiltſhire, were diſperſedvilit 
by Sir William Herbert; thoſe in the neighbor furt 
ing counties of Oxford and Glouceſter, by d eded 
Gray, of Wilton. Many of the inſurgents wol 
ſlain in the field; others ſuffered by martial lan le {a 
The malecontents of Devonſhire, amounting to Sto 
thouſand, were headed by one Humphrey Arundel Gran 
an experienced ſoldier, who was abetted in this ral" al 
enterprize, by ſome people of the clerical oe e 
whe affected a furious zeal from mercenary ac der 
lucrative motives. | < i U 
This party having formed military aſſociaton g's" 
preſented a ſer of articles to the king, demanding” \ 
that maſs ſhould be reſtored, half of the abbe) rler 
lands reſumed, the law of the ſix articles revive 
and the redreſs of ſeveral grievances. The cou 
cil rejected the purport of their demand, and P" 
miſed them a free pardon for their miſdemean 
in preſenting the ſame, on condition of thelf & 
turning to allegiance ; but they, ſpurning the 07 
with indignation, undertook the ſiege of —_ 
which was gallantly defended by the inhabited. 
Lord Ruſſel then lay at Honiton, when, being) 
by Sir William Herbert, lord Gray, and 1 | 
others, he determined to undertake the rel 
Exeter, which was now reduced to the laſt = 
mity. Theſe officers jointly attacked the inſurgrt 
drove them from their poſts, ſlew a great 1 
both in the action and purſuit, and took mat 
{oners. | ns 0 
Humphrey Arundel, and the other m_ 4 
this inſurrection, were brought to trial, und 
cuted in London; the inferior part e in 
the cognizance of the martial law : but my 
rection was trifling in its effect, to that is (ol 
county of Norfolk, where the malecontem . 


a n heath) 
in arms tn the amount of ſixteen thouſan® ** , 
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Fciated in a double capacity, eccleſiaſtical and 
user, and at whoſe inſtance they were wrought 
N demand the excluſion of many perſons 
- in power, the nomination of a new ſet of 
ivy counſellors, and the reſtoration of the an- 
cient rites and Ceremonies. They fixed their quar- 
ron Mouſhould-hill, near Norwich, where Kett, 
he tanner, and a committee, fat in judgment under 
a large tree, fince known by the name of the Oak 
of Reformation. They inveſted and reduced the 
city of Norwich, and impriſoned the mayor with 
ome of the principal citizens. The marquis of 
Northampton was firſt ſent againſt them, but was 
vorſted in the action, in which lord Sheffield loſt his 
ie, | 
As this inſurrection became rather formidable, 
he duke of Somerſet found the neceſſity of mak- 
ng it a matter of moment, and therefore detached 
1 conſiderable army to ſuppreſs the rebels, under 
the command of the earl of Warwick, who, having 
"outed ſeveral of their detachments, at laſt at- 
ucked their main body, and put them to flight. 
Two thouſand of them were ſlain in the action 
and purſuit. Kett, their ringleader, eſcaped from 
the field, but being taken next day in a barn, was 
hung in chains on Norwich-caſtle ; and nine of his 
xcomplices ſuffered on the very tree under which 
enqun ey had fo importantly far in judgement, and which 
b vac had preſumptnouſly nominated the Oak of 
difpledl- Reformation : but might then be called the Oak of 
claimed Execution. | | e ER 
This event, ſo unfortunate for the malecontents, 
roduced a ſurrender of arms; ſo that a general 
mneſty was ſoon after publiſhed by the protector, 
hut this indulgence confirmed the hatred of the 
bility, which he had already incurred. Theſe 
lurretions, though now effectually quelled, af- 
irded an opportunity for the revival of foreign 
ppolition ; for the Scots availing themſelves of 
ie ſame, inveſted and reduced the fortreſs of Had- 
ngton, and the king of France took the ſame 
vantage to attempt the recovery of Boulogne, 
id all other places, which Henry VIII. had con- 


cal ordered in that kingdom. He had levied an army | 


nary der other pretences ; and falling ſuddenly into 
de Boulonnois, reduced ſeveral caſtles, but was 
Tociation oroully repulſed from the fort of Boulenberg, 
demande which, however, the Engliſh withdrew their 
he abbey rler, after having demoliſhed the fortifica- 
8 revived v0ns, GS | : 
"he cov" = king of France, however, was defeated in 
d to reduce Boulogne, by an inundation 
0 | 8 heavy rains on one hand, and an 
I, 350 diſorder which broke out in his camp 
e er; ſo that he was under the neceſſity 
1515 ing to Paris, leaving the command of 
0 6 to Jaſper de Coligny, lord of Chatillon. 
So oy officer endeavoured to reduce 
* = a in the winter ſeaſon, but, after 
hekade al attempts, converted the ſiege into 
* in conſequence of this irruption, 


 Ior ous N. 
3 am alliance with'the emperor, and with 


0 

* Uſpatched ſecretary Paget to Bruſſels, 
baſido with Sir Philip Hobbs, the ordinary 
ne the > In concluding a league. At the ſame 
„, which, . of London was diſtracted by fac- 
dme  Kemed ſubverſive of the authority of 
in 3 clteady ſhaken by his loſs of popularity, 
cone "Potic and arbitrary plan of behaviour, 


U . 0 . 
quence of his having obtained the patent 


rance and England, wiſely determined 


| 
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one Kett, a tanner, and Conyers, a prieſt, who 


veſting bim with a ſuperior power. His enemies 
repreſented him as a parricide, a traitor, and a 
ſacrilegious tyrant, who not only betrayed the in- 
tereſt of his country, but, to gratify his pride and 
ambition, deſtroyed churches and tombs, that he 
might uſe the materials for building his moſt ſuperb 
palace in the Strand, which (till very lately converted 
to the purpoſe of government) for upwards of two 
centuries bore his name. Fj 
They alledged to his charge a variety of accu- 
ſations ; but effectually to accompliſh their deſigns 
of taking him off, the lord St. John, preſident of 
the council, the ears of Warwick, Southampton, 
and Arundel, with five other counſellors, aſſembled 


at the biſhop of Ely's palace in Holborn; and 


aſſuming to themſelves the whole power of the 
council, began to act independent. of the protector, 
on whom they laid the whole. blame of every 


letters among the chief nobility and gentry in 
England, acquainting them with the meaſures. they 
intended to purſue, and demanding their concur- 
rence ; they ſent for the lord-mayor and aldermen 
of London, together with the lieutenant of the 
Tower, and laid on them an official injunction to 
renounce the authority of the protector, which he 
had forfeited by acting contrary to the general opi- 
nion of the council, as well as repugnant to the in- 
tereſts of the nation. 15 | 
Somerſet alarmed at theſe reſolute. and ſpirited 
proceedings, judged it expedient to remove the 
king from Hampton-Court, where he then reſided, 
to the caſtle of Windſor; and, arming his friends 
and ſervants, affected to ſet his enemies at defiance. 
But finding that no perſon of conſequence, except 
Cranmer and Paget, eſpouſed his cauſe, he ſoon 
relaxed in his operations, and applied to the 
oppoling council in terms of acquieſcence and 
ſubmiſſion, which, inſtead of promoting his 
deſign of conciliating them, occaſioned the 
deſertion of many zealous friends, and particu- 
larly the lord Ruſſell, who, on this inſtance of 
his puſillanimity, was induced to join the oppoſite 
party. 
Thus ſtrengthened in influence as in numbers, 
the council preſented an addreſs to the king, in 
which, after the warmeſt proteſtations of duty and 
obedience, they told him they were the council 
appointed by his father for the government of 
the realm during his minority; that they had 
elected the duke of Somerſet with this expreſs 
proviſo, that he ſhould conduct himſelf entirely 
by their advice and direction; that he had ſhame- 
fully violated this condition; had engroſſed the 
ſole adminiſtration of public affairs; had totally 
neglected and even deſpiſed their advice; and had 
carried his preſumption to ſuch an intolerable 
pitch, as to levy forces againſt them, and plant 
thoſe forces about his majeſty's perſon : they there- 
fore deſired, that they might be admitted into his 
royal preſence ; that he would be graciouſly pleaſed 


| to receive them into his favour and confidence, and 


that the protector and his remaining adherents, 
might, in future, be denied approaching the royal 
preſence. 

Nor was this addreſs preſented without a due 
effect, for the king, attentive to, and conſcious of, 


| the importance of the ſeveral articles ſpecified 


therein, complied with their requeſt. The object of 
their reſentment was committed to the Tower with 
ſome of his friends and adherents, among whom 
was Cecil, who afterwards made ſo conſiderable 


a figure, An impeachment was immediately pre- 
| | | | ; 


public grievance and misfortune. They circulated 
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ferred againſt him; the beſt founded article of which 
was, his uſurpation of the government, and en- 
groſſing the adminiſtration of public affairs. 

So conſiderable a political revolution, was matter 
of extacy to the zealous adherents to the popiſh cauſe, 
who deemed it an happy omen of the revival of their 
religion. But the earl of Warwick, now preſident 
of the council, was actuated ſolely by motives of 
ambition, and therefore could never, conſiſtently 
with thoſe views, declare for religious tenets, to 
which he knew the king was totally averſe. Nay, 
an oppolite conduct immediately appeared, for 
Bonner was deprived of the ſee of London, and the 
earl of Southampton treated with ſuch inſtances of 
diſgrace, that he quitted the royal preſence in diſ- 
guſt, which, added to the mortification of this ſud- 
den change of affairs, was ſuppoſed to have haſten- 
ed his death. 

A. D. 1550. The late protector had rather ag- 
gravated the charges laid againſt him, by acknow- 
ledging, and- even ſigning the particular articles. 
'The paper being laid before the parliament, a vote 
paſſed, depriving him of all his eſtates, which were 
forfeited to the king. His ſubmiſſive behaviour 
ſaved him, however, from any further penalty, and 
even procured him a mitigation of his intended 
puniſhment; obtaining a remiſſion of his fine, re- 
ſtoration of his liberty, and, in two months after, 
re-admiſſion to the council-board. 

As is frequently the caſe in political revolu- 


tions, Warwick and his party, who were particu- 
larly inſtrumental in the removal of Somerſet from || 
his exalted ſtation, were under a neceſſity, on their 


acceſſion to power, of purſuing meaſures leſs con- 
ducive to the intereſt o the nation, than thoſe pre- 
viouſly adopted. After. having in vain endea- 
voured to ſecure the friendſhip of the emperor, 
they found themſelves conſtrained to attend to 
the propoſals the French king made them by means 
of Guidotti, a Florentine, in conſequence of which 
a treaty was concluded on theſe terms: That 
Boulogne ſhould be reſtored to the king of France; 
who, in conſideration of the improvements made 
in that fortreſs, ſhould pay four hundred thouſand 


oe crowns to the king of England; and that 


rance and England ſhould mutually give hoſ- 
tages for the performance of theſe articles. Scot- 
land was included in the treaty; by which the 
Engliſh ſtipulated to give up Lauder and Dun- 
glaſs, and to demoliſh the fortreſſes of Roxburgh 
and Eymouth, 7 

In this treaty alſo reference was had to articles 
of marriage between Edward and Elizabeth, a 
daughter of the French king; but this ſcheme was 
never carried into execution. Such a deſign, in- 


deed, could not but be extremely diſagreeable to 


the proteſtant party in England; though, in every 
other reſpect, the council was very ſteady in pro- 
moting the reformation, and in executing the laws 


againſt the Catholics. In the courſe of this year, 


Thirley reſigned the ſee of Wincheſter, which 
was united to that of London, and beſtowed upon 
Ridley, biſhop of Rocheſter. Polydore Virgil, an 
adherent to the popiſh religion, was permitted to 
retire peaceably to the continent, and there live, 
unmoleſted, as a reward for the pains he had 
taken, in ſelecting materials for the compilation of 
an hiſtory of England. 

A. D. 1551-2. A number of eccleſiaſtical changes 
now took place: amongſt the reſt, the biſhops of 
Wincheſter, Chicheſter, Worceſter, and Exeter were 
deprived of their ſees; becauſe, though they had 
i 


ä — 
— 


— ww. 


hl 


— 
— 


complied with the new doctrine, in 
culars they were ſtill attached to ſeyeral f 
forms and ceremonies. However rigid 1 
changes might appear, they were happily ee 
tive of a general reformation. The princet Me 
alone continued to adhere to maſs, and to wel 11 
new liturgy, Her ſiſter Elizabeth, on the ws 
trary, promoted the reformation, which waz if 
wards perfected in her reign, Mary, ines | | 
piqued at the many inſults ſhe had received, Foe, 
mined to quit the kingdom; and actually cy, 
certed a ſcheme for that purpoſe with the _ 
nante of the Low Countries; but as her reſolution 
was deemed dangerous in its conſequences, it ua 
1 upon diſcovery by a decree of the cou. 
cil. 

Warwick, whoſe ambition was equal to that d 
the nobleman he had cauſed to be degraded, i. 
pired to greater honours than he had already u. 
quired, and had raiſed a venal party to ſuppog 
him in all his pretenſions. The late earl d 
Northumberland died without iſſue, and as Si 
Thomas Percy, his brother, had been attainted 
the title was extinct, and the eftate confiſcated t 
the crown. Warwick now obtained a grant « 
thoſe ample poſſeſſions, which Jay chiefly in th 
north, and was honoured with the title of da 
of Northumberland. William Paulet, lord $t 
John, was created earl of Wiltſhire, and lord 
high-treaſurerz; and Sir William Herbert, earl 
Pembroke. 1 es 8 

Being ſenſible, however, that the late protefig 
though degraded, ſtood well in the general opi 
nion of the public, and might, therefore, fro 
his influence, prove a barrier to hm in the purku 
of his ambitious deſigns, he determined upt 
the removal of ſuch an obſtacle: to effect this, 
tampered with the friends of Somerſet, whom 
ſometimes terrified with the appearance of dang 
and ſometimes provoked by flagrant inſults, 1 
unwary Somerſet often let fall ſome menacing 
preſſions againſt Northumberland, at other tim 
he formed raſh deſigns, which he immediately 
bandoned: his ſeeming friends treacheroully l 
formed his enemy of every paſſionate word he U 
tered; and they diſcovered the projects which 
themſelves had firſt ſuggeſted, of which Northum® 
land availing himſelf, proceeded in a manner MY 
apparently convictive, and ſuborned Sir Thom 
Palmer, one of his dependants, to declare, in 
hearing of the king, that the duke of Somen 
| had plotted not only againſt his life, but the by 

of ſeveral noblemen eminent for their loyalt 

Theſe declarations being corroborated b, 7 
proofs produced upon the occaſion by the ce 
venal meaſures, Somerſet was arraigned belore 
tribunal of peers, the marquis of Wincheſter 
ing been appointed to preſide upon the ar 
but as the jury was compoſed of peers pro 
inimical to the culprit, they muſt, of court, 
been biaſſed in their verdict. There b 
charges alledged againſt him; the firſt for ow 
the deſign of an infurrection, the laſt for co 
the deaths of ſeveral. privy counſellors. * 
| firſt he was acquitted to the general jo) of : th 
tude; but of the laſt he was condemn 
general grief, | th 

This ſentence proving irreverſible, after 11 
mies had gratified their revenge by _— 
two months within a dreary priſon, to Jat 


ſome part. 


owe 
| malice, he was brought to the feaffold e 


hill, amidſt crowds of ſpectators, v _ | 
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ſerved as a ſacred relick. 


inſtances of that jealouſy and reſentment which 


revailed, 


the reſt, Sir Ralph Vane, a brave old ſoldier, and 


that of 
d, A. 


_— 


their innocence in the immediate view of death, 


dy ac. 
wa WW culpated them from the charges alledged againſt 
az WM them. | 


ane Notwithſtanding this contention for power be- 
-ated tt 
grant 0 


F in n with vigour. The new liturgy was authorized, 


f . 
na vere penalties were denounced againſt thoſe who ab- 
d don ented themſelves from public worſhip. 
„ cal A {vere penalty was affixed againſt uſury, or 


aking an exorbitant intereſt for the loan of mo- 


proche. A bill was alſo brought by the members of | 
eral opl adminiſtration 1nto the upper affembly reviy- | 
ore, fan the ſtatutes againſt treaſon, which had been re- | 
he puri led in the commencement of this reign ; and 
ed une theſe laws principally affected the peers, 
& this i paſſed the bill, with only one diſſenting | 


Ice, | 


whom re, 
7 The late proceedings not only tended to the al- 


of dang 


ils. T lt total 3 of popery; but greatly af- 
nacing e the authority and property of eccleſiaſtics 
ther tin beneral. Among the reſt Tonſtal, biſhop of 
\ediately i 00am, was remarkably aggrieved, though he 
eroul H unwerſally eſteemed as a prelate of ſound learn- 


g and known, probity. Northumberland, having 
Amed a deſign of ſeizing the revenues of the ſee 
Durham, ficſt deprived Tonſtall of his biſhopric, 
anner moi then preferred a bill of attainder againſt him; 
Tho ay commons rejected the bill, and Northum- 
late, in i. ad, finding the intereſt of Somerſet's friends 
of Some; breralent in parliament, cauſed it to be diſ- 


ord he u 
which dt 
orthumb 


” 
— 


ut the V * in order to convene another more conform- 
loyalty to his views of ambition. PIT 
ed by d * 1553. Nor was Northumberland remiſs 
yy the {an n erertions upon this occaſion : on the contrary 
ed before * elfectually applied the corrupt methods of 


deny, that he procured li | obſeaui- 
vin ue Þr — a parliament obſequi 


dow views, during the ſhort ſeſſion of only 
- . he cauſed them to be diſſolved, to 
r pre. 2, kor other meaſures for the ſtill fur- 
ik h pere of his exceſſive pride and vanity, || 
NPtevaty ved to ſo enormous a degree, that a 
win ed he had influenced the phyſicians to 
* hops conſtitution of the king, as himſelf | 
No, _ acquiſition of the crown. Edward 


——_— 


LW. . 


— ſegarded him, that they flattered them- || being attacked with a cough which terminated in 
68 to the laſt moment, with the fond hopes of || confirmed phthiſis, or conſumption of the lungs, 
ſei Many of them ruſhed in to dip their || and' being ſenſible of his approaching diſſolution, 
andkerchicfs in his blood, which they long pre- manifeſted great concern for the ſtate of religion, 
: \- {| which-he foreſaw would undergo a reverſion in the 
The fate of this nobleman adds to many other || reign of Mary his ſucceſſor. 


The artful Northumberland; availing himſelf of 


haye even exiſted in courts and amongſt ſtateſ- || this circumſtance, inſinuated to him the ſcenes of 
nen, where real principle ſeems ever to have been || perſecution that would neceſſarily reſult from a 
banned; and avarice and ambition ever to have || popiſh ſucceſſion; in order to pave the way for Ed- 
| | | 9 2 ward's annulling the right of Mary, and thereby 
comerſet having fallen a victim to the reſent- || conduce to his towering views of elevation, with 
ment of his opponents, his partizans, of courfe, || ſuch powerful addrefs as had ſuch viſible effect on 
ſhared the ſame fate through the prevailing 1n- || his mind, that his health apparently declined every 
aence of the duke of Northumberland: amongſt || day, and when his phyſicians deſpaired of his life, 
he was committed to the care of an ignorant wo- 
Sir Miles Partridge, were hanged ; and Str Mi- man, who engaged, in a ſhort time, to reſtore him to 
chael Stanhope, with Sir Thomas Arundel, be- his former health; but this promiſe ſhe performed 
headed, as the duke's confederates. They aſſerted with the ſame fidelity, as our modern empyrics. 


As the king was now given over, Northumber- 


which, in the judgment of candour, ſhould have ex- || land determined to finiſh the marriage between his 
fourth ſon lord Guildford Dudley, and the lady 
Jane Gray, (eldeſt daughter of the new duke of 


Suffolk and Frances Brandon, mentioned in the 


ween the preſent and former leaders of ad- || late king's will, as next in ſucceſſion to his own 
miniſtration, the work of reformation was carried || daughters. CE WE HEY 


Having effected this purpoſe, he took an op- 


and ordered to be uſed in all churches ; and fe- ||. portunity of repreſenting to the king, that the only 


means of preventing the calamities which threaten- 


ed the nation from a popiſh government, was to ex- 


clude the princeſs Mary from the ſucceſſion, and 


transfer the crown to lady Jane Gray, He inſinu- 
ated alſo; that ſhould Elizabeth ſucceed to the 
| throne, murmurs would ariſe from the conſidera- 
tion of - illegitimacy, as Henry's marriage with 


her mother' had' been invalid by a& of parliament, 
as well as that with the mother of Mary. 


Theſe evil inſinuations ſo wrought on the mind 


of the king, that the two princeſſes, Mary and 
Elizabeth, were, by letters patent, excluded from 


the ſucceſſion, and the crown was transferred to 


the heirs of the ducheſs of Suffolk. The judges 
at firſt objected to this deed ; however, urged by 
the threats and promiſes of the powerful duke, 
they at length obeyed, and the deed was ſigned by 
all (except Sir James Hales) as well as the mem- 
bers of the privy council in general. 


Having finiſhed this laſt tranſaction of his life, 


the young king Edward paid the debt of nature, in 


the ſixteenth year of his age and the ſeventh of his 


reign. 


Edward VI. was endowed with many perfeCtions 


both mental and perſonal, ſuch as comelineſs and 


| ſymetry of figure, and a mind diſpoſed to piety, 


humanity, and affability, ſo as to gain the univerſal 
affection of his ſubjects. His capacity being ex- 
tenſive, he had attained to a degree of learning 
both in the claſſics and the ſciences beyond his 
years; and had he arrived to maturity, would pro- 
bably have paſſed through a glorious reign. But 
as he was wholly under the influence of others, he 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have acquired praiſe or in- 
curred cenſure from any of the tranſactions of pub- 
lic life; though he ſeems to have entertained an 
innate regard for the common rights of mankind, 


and an averſion to mental as well as bodily ſla- 


very. His memory is perpetuated by the founda- 
tion of Chriſt's hoſpital; an inſtitution that does 
equal honour to this young king, and the metro- 


fixed, | 
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Edward VI. 
1408 "ride your ihe þ 4 with great violence in E 
1c48 This year the plague raged with great violence in Eng- 
hs hk, and 2 off prodigious numbers of the in- 


habitants, on which account the court was removed to || 1552 Crowns and half crowns firſt coined. 


Hatfield, | 
1549 1 lord-lieutenants of counties were firſt ap- 
ointed. ' 
The horſe-guards inſtituted. 
1550 The eldeſt ſons of peers firſt permitted to ſit in the 
Houſe of Commons, and the firſt journal taken of 
that houſe. | M4 


HISTORY.or ENGLAND, 
| Remarkable Occurrences during the Reign of || 1559 This year the river Thames ebbed and 
5 1551 In the month of April the ſweating fickneg, broke 


1553 This was ſuch a plentiful year, that a barrel of bee, 


1553. Box I 
times in nine hours below London. brig fowl the 


with great violence in England, and cars; 

digious numbers. of the * Of pr. 

were ſeveral of the principal nobility, b Vow 
Monks and nuns rendered capable of inheritin 

| ſlate 

Grapes firſt brought to England, and pl dener 

A EG 


with the cock was ſold for ſix- pence, 
loaves for one penny. 0 and four grey 


Only forty taverns allowed to be kept in London. 
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Acceſſion of Oueen Mary. The duke of Northumberland beheaded, The queen publickly brofef 

Wo 2 ora | . and Tae committed to the Tower. N of the 24 Ye 
_ 1 marriage propoſed between Mary and Philip of Spain. Sir Thomas Wyat's rebellion. The prin 

Elizabeth committed to the Tower, Lady Jane Gray, and her huſband, the lord Guildford, beheady 
Philip of Spain arrives in England, and is ſoon after married to the Queen, The papal juriſdiflion n. 
the parliament. Horrid perſecution of the proteſtants. The biſhops Ridley and Litin 
urnt at Oxford. Philip retires to Flanders, and takes poſſeſſion of his father's dominions. Death of 
ts out a powerful armament to aſſiſt Philip in his wars with Fran 
Calais taken by the French, Death and character of Queen Mary. 6 


e by 


archbiſhop Cranmer. Mary fi 


HE duke of Northumberland, deſi- 
I553. rous. of gratiſying his ambition in 
advancing the lady Jane Gray to the royal dignity, 
found means to ſuppreſs the rumour of the king's 
demiſe. His deſign, in ſo doing, was, to appre- 
hend the princeſs Mary, then coming on a vifit, 
(at the requeſt of the council) to her brother, whole 
diſſolution, at the time the meſſengers were diſ- 
patched to the princeſs, was hourly expected. 
But the duke's efforts proved as abortive as the 
pretences of the adherents of lady Jane were ab- 
ſurd and frivolous : for the princeſs Mary, having 
advanced within eighteen miles of the metropolis, 
and receiving intimation from the earl of Arundel 
of her brother's death, and the deſigns which were 
formed againſt her, retired with the utmoſt preci- 
pitation to Framlingham in Suffolk, where ſhe 1n- | 
tended to embark and retire to Flanders, in caſe 
ſhe ſhould find it impoſſible to main right 
of ſucceſſion. 13 8. 3 
During her reſidence there, ſne addreſſed her- 
ſelf, by circular letters, to the nobility and gentry, 
reminding them of her right, and commanding 
them to proclaim her without delay; ſo that the 
ambitious duke, finding his ſcheme of ſeizing the 
perſon of Mary totally fruſtrated, repaired to Sion- 
houſe, attended by the duke of Suffolk, and others 
of the nobility, to intimate to lady Jane Gray her 
acceſſion to the throne, by virtue of an act of con- 
ven 
This intimation by no means produced the de- 
ſired effect on lady Jane, who received it with the 
greateſt concern and aſtoniſhment ; nay, ſo averſe 
was ſhe to the idea of ſucceeding to the crown, 
that ſhe burſt into tears on the occaſion. At length 
her partizans exhorted her to conſent, and ſhe was the 
next day conveyed to the tower, according to the 
cuſtom which then prevailed of the Engliſh ſove- 
reigns paſſing a few days after their acceſſion in that 
place. On the 1oth of July ſhe was proclaimed 
in London, and the people were fo aſtoniſhed, that 
they expreſſed no joy or exultation. 
Northumberland, before deteſted for his ambi- 
tion and perfidy, now added to the popular odium 
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| attached to the reformed religion, they could no 


| Aocked to her banner in ſuch numbers, from tie 


N 


moſt extenſive influence. in thoſe parts, who, #9 
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boy, who had expreſſed himſelf too freely on th 
ſubje& of the proclamation, to be nailed up to th 
pillory and deprived of his ears; an inſtance 
cruelty that gave a very unfavourable omen of 
reign which began with ſuch rigour and ſeverity. 
The inhabitants of Suffolk, and parts adjacet 
waited on the princeſs Mary, with ' affurances 
duty and affection; but as they were, in genen 


avoid infinuating ſome apprehenſions, amidſt the 
profeſſions of loyalty; for its impending fate, t 
on her ſolemn. declaration, that ſhe never intende 
to alter the laws of her brother Edward, they cn 
gaged in her intereſt with the utmoſt alacrity, 


general deteſtation of Northumberland, that, i 
ſhort time, ſhe had an army amounting to for 
thouſand men... 

. To theſe were joined 95 0 of Bath and 
ſex, with many other perſons of the firſt rank al 


ther with their tenants and dependents, eſpo ; 
her cauſe, and enliſted under her banner. Her" 
tereſt was alſo eſſentially-promoted by the v1g97 
exertions of Arundel and Pembroke, who, hall 
found means to effect their releaſe from the lone 
invited all the noblemen about London, who e 
thought well affected to her, to a conferenct,, 
which the former expatiated on the cruelty 4d 
juſtice of Northumberland, and affirmed, tt 
only way to retaliate his inſolent behaviour # 
compel him to that duty and allegiance, wc 
owed to his lawful ſovereign. | 
The earl of Pembroke, with ſingular ey 
and reſolution, aſſerted the claim of the fa. 
by laying his hand on his ſword, and ſve" 7 
was ready to anſwer any man, who denie -— ; 
to the crown, They then ſent for the 9 7 | 
aldermen of London, and informed the 18 
reſolution which had been taken; 4 | 
mounting their horſes, they rode ro the ee 
Cheapſide, where Mary was proclaimed Tt 
England, amidſt the general acclamations 
people. ? g 


he had already incurred, by cauſing an ignorant 
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e confirmation of Mary in the NE SR rr Ys RT OT Tn Oe 
T : -ather to conſole, ho depreſs, prong _ the queen's title with ſo much reſolution 
". who chearfully reſigned a pageant ſceptre _— 2 into priſon, and treated with ſuch ri 
"nd returned to the uninterrupted enjoyment of a — and ſeverity, that he was ſeized with a phrenzy, 
ivate life with the utmoſt complacency and ſatis- | The. a period to his own exiſtence. Sons 
| Meſſengers were immedi 4; The moſt ſtrenuous aſſertors of the proteſtan 
faction. ge f ediately diſpatched |} cauſe, and th the proteſtant 
10 Northumberland, with orders to diſband his || in = thoſe who had been moſt active in bring- 
forces, and ſubmit to his lawful ſovereign; but h g about the reformation, were now ſelected as 
. iſmiſſed | Fr victims to popiſh malice and cruelty ; LEBEN. 
lud acady d ed the ſmall body which re- that venerabl e and cruelty ; particularly, 
mained after an almoſt general deſertion. Mary re Side bs prelate archbiſhop Cranmer, who was 
"ceived the warmeſt expreſſions of loyalty and at- || c P d by Bonner in the moſt ignominous and 
achment from the people of all the different coun- h 2 erg." Thos welt Dane, 2 Ong 
tes chrough whi h he nalfet-in_ hi ey 4 - || the cauſe of the reformation, ſpread a report, th 
iy to Lon- || he had ſubmitted h port, that 
bn; 3 hou = wg _ Elizabeth, at || licly to recant his ng you e oP 
de head of thouſand horſe, u ich that prin wy | | 
. raiſed to defend their joint titles — — = _ Te _ ome om rage and inge 
uſurper. Et 07 | er as a divin 
Narhumberlan Td I nes So 5 drew up a confeſſion of his faith len 
denwent of thoſe who had ſuffered from, his Un he N with the queen's permiſſion, to defend 1 
ble and pride when in power. He was e - in - lic. On account of this writing, which was | 
d ert of Arundel, at whoſe feet he: fell ed || made public without his knowledge, he was ſum- 
ils knees, and begged his protection in he, ft er, to the Star-Chamber, where he acknow- 
abject terms. His three ſons, the lord War rich 7 ged himſelf the author of the paper and was 
Ambroſe and Henry Dudley, - his brother . ; if ry ENG. Re HY council ad. 
us of Northampton, Sir Thomas Palmer — 8 ed the queen to treat him with lenity, as he had 
& Tohn Gates, ſhared the ſame fate, and > - en remarkable for his moderation, and as it was 
"omitted to the tower: 2 Were a 8 him ſhe was chiefly indebted for that indulgence 
cos alice the duke-of an ledy = = : e enjoyed during the reign of her father. Mary, 
nd lord Guildford Dudley, were taken i ray, || however, repugnant to the dictates of honour nd 
+ But the quien, ot , into cuſ- || humanity, declared, ſhe rem 
ay queen, deſirous at leaſt to affect 5 n embered nothing of 
rr a || Cranmer, but his having pronounced her mother's 
ment of her reign with an act of ſeemin — — and promoted the reformation. | He was 
ce, indulged moſt of them with a _ 4 8 TOE before the council, together 
Renkumberhnd, whnlh guile cond nf with old Latimer, the latter of whom was imme- 
n a _ diately ſent. to the tower, and the former was com- 
v0 queſtions to the Jury gw! mh 67 Wa ed || mitted to that priſon the next day, on pretence of 
vuld be guilty of treaſon for obe in yas CO | having publiſhed ſeveral ſeditious libells. 
3 the council under the great 25 ts Proteſtants of all orders, ranks and.degrees, no 
ole, who were equally culpable 2 10 whether || began to experience the dire effects of power i 
ues! Being told that the — Fry vi I verted and bigotted prejudice. . Thoſe = — 
er was no warrant, and that perſons agai * iv e ee ee eee ee kin 
4 wad pry upon record, — 1 i, 1 nd Br —_— n Eng- 
, capable of fitting on any trial, he acquieſced, || ing profeſſed the reformed religion, foreſee- 
nd pleaded guilty. He confeſſe d acquieſced, || ing the perſecution, withdrew into for i 
hat he had always hk 70 dee on the ſcaffold || tries. On the firſt of October M e1gn coun- 
Catholic in his || by Gardin . ober Mary was crowned 
i. and em 20 Wat n his || by Gardiner, biſhop of Win 
or having W ce effects _ = of mind || ſame time publiſhed * eb = = be — 
. * he Gs . when ths jm 8 _ 2 * thoſe 8 had been — 4 
utution, Gates and Palmer were e per ore the month of September, and 
im, but th 3 xecuted with || others, were nomi x n 
ure, e reſt were reprieved, and afterwards Such was the — 1 that th 
the queen's ſu | | „ lower houſe of parliament was . ne 
. oo of 2 3 ang hy _ = Pets bo & effectual N flee li. 
ons tor the Proteſtant intereſt : - || ing their deſigns of eſtabliſhing the papal . 
public anxiet ereit was matter of || macy, and ſacrificinę | vr. 66 F woah 
Tk e, i hg nan} 5gporpþe rene 
q a educate tw . * * _ rr _ In the upper * 
Lomi Ee r- * moſt ardent zeal for the the greateſt hg EO cf * 
on that lay 4 = ooner conquered the oppoſi- jected the papal authori in ＋ — 
rew off the ma 2 war to * crown, than ſhe || infamouſly conformed to e reign, now 
n religion, 2 openly avowed the Ro- from motives of intereſt or ambition WO Ir 
As no declarati 5 To introduce the popiſn ri ; RY | 
E ſuch as = _— 2 or awful, can || of parliament, _—_ _ — 1 2 — | } 
(Table prevalence of 3 1t10n, the uncon- || tongue at the opening of the ſeſſion: a — _ | 
Shade ee TT 
; Tonſtall, * ertain abſurd and fi iti ies; 
ored to their 9 2 ene e and further to e er | 
per, biſhop || miniſtry, the firſt bill that paſſed was, to aboliſh l 


l Clouce 

. Jeſter, and 

th ſeveral, and Coverdale, biſhop of Exeter, || ev | ; 

E ch bl er, ery kind of treaſon 

= to Nilan; Lr divines, were com- Edward III. and 3 wy . 

tO reſtore the maſs * 3 biſhops encou- before the firſt of Henry VIII. The & 1 en 
of the „though repugnant to the || ſeſſions, an act paſſed for reverſing the ce 


kingd 
gdom. Judge Hales, who had de- divorce between Henry VIII. and Catharine of 
Arragon, 


— 


— —— 


of: 199 - 


_ diſſolved the parliament. 


which that ſentence had been confirmed, By this 
act the princeſs Elizabeth was again declared ille- 


even cruelty. | | 
The ſame parliament likewiſe put in force an act 


of the late reign, which made it felony for twelve 
perſons, or any greater number, to aſſemble with 
a view of changing the eſtabliſhed religion; and 
repealed the act of attainder which had paſſed a- 


gainſt the duke of Norfolk. 


It is nat to be wondered, that the emiſſaries of 


the papal ſee were, at this juncture, remarkably 
active in concurring with deſigns already concerted, 
and partly executed, under the auſpices of Mary, 
queen of England ; not only for the revival, but 
univerſal diffuſion of thoſe corrupt and pernicious 
rinciples which are its baſis and ſupport. Mary 
Fad, no doubt, been tampered with, as appears 
by her requeſt that cardinal Pole might be ap- 


. legate to the pope, to effect the union of 
e 


rſelf and kingdom to the ſee of Rome; a nomi- 


nation equally diſagreeable to the emperor and bi- 


ſnop Gardiner. The former, who, by his tyran- 


nical behaviour, had excited the reſentment of all 


the proteſtant princes in Germany, being deſirous 
of ſtrengthening his intereſt by a match he had 


projected between his ſon Philip and the queen of 


England, was apprehenſive of the ſcheme miſcar- 


rying by the interpoſition of Pole, whom, it was 


reported, Mary intended to take for her huſband. 
Gardiner was fearful that Pole, would ſupplant him 


in his view to the primary of all England, as well 
He therefore en- 
deavoured to ruin that cardinal in the opinion of 
the queen, by inſinuating, that his furious zeal 
would defeat her intentions, in favour of the Ro- 


as deſtroy his influence at court, 


man Catholic religion. 


The emperor, that no time might be loſt in ac- 
compliſhing a moſt deſirable end, took immediate 


occaſion of g= an ambaſſador to explain 
the purport of his intentions to the queen, who, 


pleaſed with the ſupport of ſo powerful an alliance, 
and deſirous of uniting herſelf more intimately 


with her mother's family, embraced the propoſal 
with the utmoſt alacrity. This match was ſtrongly 


recommended by Norfolk, Arundel, Paget and 
Gardiner; the latter of whom aſſured both the 


queen and the emperor, that it was abſolutely ne- 


eſſary to ſtop all farther innovation in religion, 


till the marriage ſnould be conſummated. 

The wily prelate purſued the plan with the ut- 
moſt cunning, inſomuch that the moſt ſanguine 
hopes were entertained, by the parties concerned, 


of its being carried into ſpeedy execution ; but the || 


commons, being informed of the intended match, 


were ſurprized and enraged at her deſire of con- 
tracting a foreign alliance, and ſent a committee to 
remonſtrate, in the ſtrongeſt terms, againſt ſuch a 


dangerous and imprudent ſtep. Mary, who was 
naturally obſtinate, perſiſted in her reſolution, and, 
to prevent any farther addreſſes of the like nature, 

A. D. 1554-5. Nothing could more effectually 
tend to the total ſuppreſſion of the proteſtant, and 


confirmation of the popiſh, religion throughout | 


the realm, than this raſh act of the queen in diffolv- 
ing the parliament, as, in conſequence thereof, the 


Popiſh ceremonies were univerſally reſtored. But 


the match with Philip was a point ſtill more alarm- 
ing, and filled the breaſt of every Engliſhman, who 
loved his country, with the molt terrible apprehen- 


gitimate, and Mary, having no farther occaſion | 
for her aſſiſtance, treated her with indignity and. 


HISTORY or ENGLAN D. 
Arragon, and for repealing all the ſtatutes, by [| 
| To remove, however, if poſſible, theſe ; 


| 


take the queen abroad, without her conſent, or an 


\ 


ſions for the liberty and independence of then 1. 


8 eal 
and ſuſpicions, the contract was conclude Ouſteg 


| f d on the 
moſt plauſible terms, which were as follow: Th 

chough Philip ſhould enjoy. the title of king, . 
adminiſtration ſhould be lodged in the hah © 
the queen; that no foreigner ſhould be capable of 
holding any dignified poſt in the kingdom, tha 
no change ſhould be made in the Engliſh haus 
cuſtoms and privileges; that Philip ſhould * 


of her children, without the conſent of the nobi. 
lity ; that her jointure ſhould amount to ſixty tou. 
ſand pounds a year; that the male iſſue of this 
marriage ſhould enjoy England, together with But. 
gundy and the Low Countries; and that if Don 
Carlos, Philip's ſon by a former marriage, thou 
die, and his line become extinct, the queen's if. 
ſue, whether male or female, ſhould ſucceed u 
Tm Sicily, Milan, and all the other dominion 
of: Philip. | - ; 

Notwithſtanding theſe ſpecious -preliminarie, 
the people in general diſapproved the match, per. 
ſuaded that Philip, from prejudice in favour of 


thoſe deſpotic principles in which he had been edu. 


cated, would be deſirous of ſubjugating the Eng. 
liſh ſubjects to maxims of - Spaniſh policy: in con- 
ſequence of which ſome perſons, more factiou 
than the reſt, believing 1t eaſier to prevent than 
remedy evils, determined to take up arms, and vi 
gorouſly oppoſe the queen's marriage with Philip. 
Sir. Thomas Wyat engaged to arm the men of Kent; 


Sir Peter Carew undertook to aſſemble the inhabi- 


tants of Devonſhire ; and-they perſuaded the duke 


of Suffolk, by the hopes of reſtoring the lady Jane 


to the throne, to attempt to raiſe the midland coun- 
ties. Carew, prompted either by his 1mpetuoſity 
or apprehenſions, roſe in arms before the day ap- 
pointed; but his troops were ſoon diſperſed: by the 


earl of Bedford, and himſelf was forced to take 


refuge in France, Suffolk, informed of the fate 
of this confederate, and, dreading an arreſt, quit- 
ted the town, attended by his brothers the lord 
Thomas and Leonard, and attempted to raiſe ti 
people in the counties of Warwick and Leiceite, 


where his chief intereſt lay; but he was ſo hotly 


— 


purſued by the earl of Huntingdon, at the head of 
three hundred horſe; that he was iged to di 
miſs his followers, and being diſcovered in his c. 
treat, was ſeized and conducted to London. 10 

The queen's partizans were more intimidat 17 
the efforts of Wyat, than thoſe of ſuperior ral! 


for, having publiſhed a declaration at r 
in Kent, againſt her unjuſt proceedings, an 5 
counſellors, together with their danger * 

enſlaved by a Spaniard, the people flocked to 
ſtandard in prodigious number s. on” 
This party, however, was oppoſed by wi Sir 
guards, headed by the duke of Norfolk - 
Henry Jernegan, reinforced with à J of or 
hundred Londoners, under the comman teſt : 
Brett, On overtaking the rebels at aer. 
the place of general rendezvous, Brett E 
concerted a ſcheme with Sir George * 
profeſſedly of the malecontent party, 95 the 3p 
ing the defigns of the queen's forces. oþd 70 
proach of the royal army, Harper oy whol 
deſert, and, in conjunction with wh hre 
intereſt, he had undoubtedly fecur Joos C0 
ſented the deſigns of the court in ſuch wn well 
lours, that the whole body of London t aff in 
over to Wyat, declaring they would ” d bf 
enſlaving their country, Wyat, encou h ys 
I 
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pecially of the Londoners, who were 
| roteſtants, reſolved to proceed in this en- 
ok and accordingly led his troops to South- 
gg he demanded of the queen, that ſhe 
3 = him in poſſeſſion of the tower, deliver four 
re e as hoſtages, and, in order to enſure che 
C of the nation, immediately to eſpouſe an 
1 Finding the bridge barricaded a- 
5 him, and that che city was over-awed by the 
reoular troops, he marched up to Kinglton, where 
te croſſed the river with four thouſand men, ho- 
ng to animate his friends, who had pron: iſed to 
declare in his favour. : En 

But ſuch was his delay in the execution of the 
theme, that the favourable opportunity was loſt, 
@ that his popularity began to decline, and though 
he entered Weſtminſter without oppoſition, his fol- 
lowers, finding that no perſon of importance eſ- 
ouſed his cauſe, gradually diſperſed, and he was 
i length ſeized near 1 emple- bar by Sir Maurice 
Berkley, | : | . 

The event proved fatal io his adherents, of whom 
near ſeventy were executed; four hundred appear- 
ed before the queen with halters about their necks, 
nd, (lung on their knees, ſued for forgiveneſs, 
which they obtained, and were diſmiſſed. Wyat, 
th: ringleader, was condemned and executed; and, 
5 it had been reported that, at his trial, he had 


vonſhire, he {olemnly declared before the whole 
propie, that they had no concern in the rebellion ; 
a circumſtance that reflects ſome honour on his 
charafter, | | 

Mary, inflexibly attached to thoſe principles 
wich invariably lead to acts of ambition and cru- 
elty, and viewing her ſiſter Elizabeth with an eye 
of jealouſy, from aperſualion of her being as much 
a friend to the reformation as ſhe was herlelf to 
popery, gave orders for conducting her priſoner to 
the tower, in order that ſhe might paſs the exami- 
nation of council. 


Nothing, however, appearing againſt her, Mary, 


in order to obviate any oppoſition from her ſiſter, and | 


to remove her out of the kingdom, a marriage was 


onher refuſing to agree to the match, ſhe was con- 
fined, under a ſtrong guard, at Woodſtock. The 
tar of Devonſhire, without any ground or pre- 
ce, was committed priſoner to Fotheringay- 
calle, A meſſage was then ſent to the lady Jane, 
delring her to prepare for immediate death; a 
doom ſhe had long expected, and therefore heard 
"Without much perturbation. The bigotted Mary 
ut wo prieſts to her, to aſſiſt her in making the 
rp perparations for futurity; but lady Jane 
0 receive no conſolation from thoſe whoſe hor- 
e nog, amongſt others, had inſtigated the 
a auto the moſt enormous acts of cruelty and 
Ulty, under the ſacred maſk of religion. 

— = 7 notwithſtanding the oppreſſion un- 
uo * ſhe laboured, was ſo calm and delibe- 
wi 6 to be able not only to defend her religion 
8 learning and eloquence, but alſo to write 
_ to her ſiſter Catherine in the Greek lan- 
New Te ch, beſides ſending her a copy of the 
Leltament in that tongue, ſhe exhorted her 
ficn 0, unſhaken perſeverance in the pro- 
had avowed, It had been propoſed to 
Bod Jar* and lord Guilford (her huſ- 
Foun], * al on the fame ſcaffold ; but the 
Wicht ex Prevent any clamours that ſuch a ſcene 


Ne 2 the peo ple, gave orders that 
No. 2 


n * 


ement, and relying on the favour of 


mpeached the lady Elizabeth, and the earl of De- 


propoſed between her and the duke of Savoy, and, 


dM) 


| BEES. | 1554. 97 
Jord Guildford ſhould be bel.eaded within the verge 
of the tower, | 

The compoſure and reſignation of lady Jane to 
the fate of her huſband was beyond conception: 
the even ſaw his headleſs body brought back in a 
cart, and found herſelf more encouraged by the 
account fhe received of his perſeverance, than 
melted by ſo moving and melancholy a fight, 
When ſhe mounted the ſcaffold, ſhe addreſſed 
the ſpectators, who were diſſolved in tears at ſo 
mournful a ſpectacle, and obſerved, in particular, 
that innocence was no excuſe for acts that tended 
to the prejudice of the public. Having ſpent ſome 
time in devotion, ſhe cauſed herſelf to be diſtobed 
by her female attendants, and, with great compo- 
ſure, ſubmitted to the fatal firoke. Thus fell a 
vict em, at the early period of ſeventeen years, an 
illuſtrious lady, adding to many other inftances of 
the dire effects of ambition, reſentment, and cru- 
elty. The duke of Suffvik ſoon {ubmitted to the 
lame fate, by ſuffering decapitation on Tower-kill. 

Having thus removed leveral barriers to her bar- 
barous projects, the queen buſily employed her- 
ſelf in making preparations for the reception of 
Don Philip, whoſe arrival ſhe hourly expected 
with the utmoſt impatience, At length the much 
deſired moment arrived, when ſhe received the 
joyful news that Philip was landed at Southamp— 
ton. In a few days after his arrival the nuptials 
were ſolemnized at Weſtminſter, and the queen, 
with her new ſpouſe, made a prompous entry into 
London, Philip poſſeſſed a diſſimulation, and 
maintained a reſerve, very diſguſting to the Eng- 
liſn; but as he brought with him an immenſe ſum 


| of money, many perſons were reconciled to the 


marriage, 


The ſolemnization of the nuptials between Phi- 
lip and Mary having paved the way for the accom- 
pliſhment of their deſign, cardinal Pole arrived in 
England, fully commiſſioned by his holineſs to put 


| a finiſhing ſtroke to the union of -the queen and 
| realm to the ſee of Rome. 


He was received at 
court with all the reſpe& due to his exalted cha- 
racter, and, on the firſt occaſion that offered, ear- 
neſtly exhorted the parliament to reconcile them- 
ſelves and the kingdom to the holy ſee, from which 
they had been ſo long unhappily divided, 

The legate's doctrine proving very agreeable to 
this packed and corrupt parliament, both houſes 
preſented an addreſs to Philip and Mary, declaring 
their reſolution inviolably to adhere to the church 
of Rome. The legate then, in the name of his 
holineſs, abſolved them from all the cenſures that 
had been paſſed againſt them, and admitted them 
into the bolom of the church. The parliament, 
in conſequence of this indulgence, enacted a ſta- 
tute, re-eſtabliſhing the papal juriſdiction in Eng- 
land; but under this reſtriction, that alienation of 
church-lands ſhould be authorized; and that the 
poſſeſſors of them ſhould not be ſubject to any 
cenſure or proſecution on that account. | 

Having ſerved their private purpoſes, they 
were wholly regardleſs of the intereſt and liberties 
of their fellow-ſubjef&s; inſomuch that they re- 
vived the old ſanguinary laws againſt heretics, and 
enacted ſeveral new ſtatures, pronouncing it trea- 
ſon to imagine the death of Philip during his mar- 

riage with the queen. 

An ambitious, avaricious, and barbarous junto 
being thus completely formed, conſequences en- 
ſued which will ever reflect the higheſt diſgrace on 


human nature, as well as odium on that religious 


— 
- 


| profeſſion, which could not only enjoin, but janc- 
4 F | tity 
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tify acts repugant to the univerſal law of God, and 
of reaſon. 
1 he firſt perſon who now fella victim to religious 
fury was one Rogers, a prebendary of St. Paul's, 
and a man equally diſtinguiſhed for his piety and 


learning. 
been condemned at the fame time with Rogers, 
but was ſent down to his dioceſe, and, after having 
rejected a pardon on terms of recantation, brought 
to the ſtake, where he reſiged himſelf to his cruc! 
fate with amazing fortitude. Dr. Fay lor, vicar of 
Hadley, an old divine, was burned in that place, 
amidſt his friends and pariſhioners. When he was 
brought to the ſtake, and began to harangue the 
bye-ftanders, a ruffian ftruck him on the head. He 
was then placed in a bairel ot pitch, and one of the 
ſpectators, throwing a faggot at the venerable old 


man, wounded hin: fo ſeverely that his whole vi- 
| maſſacte the venerable archbiſhop, in terror to th 


ſage was beſmeared with blood; but his only reply 
was, „O friend! I have harm enough, why doett 
«© thou increaſe it?“ 
pſalm in Engliſh, one of the guards ſtruck him on 
the mouth, bidding him ſpeak Latin; and while 
he was employed in pious ejaculations, another 
cleft his head in ſuch a manner that his brains came 
out, and he expired. 

As enthuſtalm 1s, in general, the offspring of 


ignorance, their main object was, to compel the | 


people to believe the abſurd and ridiculous doc- 

trine of tranſubſtantiation. Gardiner, however, 
finding the eſtabliſhment of popery attended with 
ſuch cruel] circumſtances, devolved the odious taſk 
on Bonner, whoſe ſavage diſpoſition delighted in 
tormenting the unhappy ſufferers. 
whipped the priſoners with his own hands, till he 
was tired with the violence of the exercifes. He 
tore out the beard of a poor mechanic, who refuſed 
to change his religion; and, in order to give him 
a ſpecimen of burning, tortured him with the flame 
of a taper, until the veins burſt, and the ſinews 
were conſumed. 5 

Cardinal Pole, though a catholic by profeſſion, 
. retained ſome principles of humanity, and would, 
if his influence had been ſufficient, have averted 
the ſentence of Ferrar, biſhop of St. David's; but 


the prelate, notwithſtanding his interpoſition, fell 


a victim to popifh ſuperſtition and cruelty, and was 
brought to the flake in his own dioceſe, This re- 
ligious, or rather demoniacal, maſſacre, now be- 
came general, and thouſands ſubmitted to the moſt 
painful deaths, rather than ſubſcribe to the popiſh 
creed. 


The perſecutions and horrid cruelties to which 


the proteſtants were ſubject, were imputed, in a 
great mcaſure, to the influence of the Spaniſh 
court; ſo that Philip, ſenſible of the odium under 
which he laboured, endeavoured to vindicate him— 
ſelf by a very groſs artifice. 
feſſor to deliver, in his prefence, a ſermon in fa- 
vour of tolcration; but finding this trick ineffec- 
tual, he laid aſide the maſk, the perſecution raged 


without controul, and attempts were even made to 


introduce the inquilition into England. 
The queen's adherents could not have pitched 
on a more effectual tool for perpetrating their de- 
ſigns than that haughty and tyrannical prelate bi- 
ſhip Bonner. Several perſons {uffered at Canter- 
bury, and other places; and, among the reſt, 


Margaret Polly, the firſt female martyr in Mary's 


reign. In the month of October, Ridicy, forinerly 
biſhopof London, and Latimer, of Worceſter, two 
prelates eminent for their picty and learning, pe- 
riſned together in the flames at Oxford, and en- 
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couraged each other by their mutual exhorz. 


Dr. Hooper, biſhop of Glouceſter, had | 


— 


When he had repeated a | 


pected from his brutal diſpoſition, 


He ſometimes | 


. 2 6 0 
lution, and agreed to ſign a paper, acknovledg 


** 


regard, ſent orders that he ſhould be commande 


— 


— ——— 


— 


He ordered his con- 


compafs of this year no leſs than eige- 


1556. Boox xt 


/ 


tions. 

In the midit of theſe enormous proces; 
Mary pleaſed hericlf with the hopes of pregnc 
but the flattering idea ſoon vaniſhed, on her bin 
ing forth a ſubſtance called by phyſicians Mala b. 
her unſpeakable grief, the aſtoniſhment of th 
court, and confuſion of Philip, who entern 
the proſpect of uniting England and Spain, by 10 
iſſue of this marriage. Chagrined at this fal 
pointn ent, he retired to Flanders, leaving nis co 
fort in great pe:picx.ty. Soon after Philip's de 
parture, Mary received a bull for erefting Irclrg 
into a kingdom; ai-d towards the cloſe of the yu 
the emperor Charles V. reſigned his dominicn;: 
his ſon Philip. 

A. D. 1556. The rage of perſecution prevat 
with unremitting fury, and it was now reſolve 


an 
1 


nog) 


inferior clergy, as well as the laiiy in general, wi 
adhered to the proteſtant faith, According 
Bonner, biſhop of London, and Thirley, of E. 
were ſept to Oxford to degrade Cranmer; and th 
former performed that melancholy office with | 
the ſavage joy and triumph that might be en 
After the arch 
biſhop's condemnation, perſons were employed i 
aſſail him in different ſhapes, in order to mak 
him a proſelyte to their opinions. They accoid 
ingly repreſented to him the dignities and honou 
to which his character ſtill gave him a claim, f 
would deſerve them by a recantation, and flattere 
him with the hopes of long enjoying thole poy 
erful friends, whom his humanity and beneficenc 
had procured him, during the courſe of his pr 
ſperity. | 
After much importunity, and that dread of t 
excruciating torments with which the death he wa 
conſigned to muſt be inevitably attended, he |v 
fered the feelings of nature to overpower his rel 


ing ihe doctrine of the papal ſupremacy, and e 
the real preſence in the euchariſt. But th's cot 
deſcenſion did not, in any degree, ſooth the iW 
of his bigotted and relentleſs ſovereign, wo, 
far from admitting it as any plea to her favouradl 


to own his errors in church, before the whole pet 
ple, and that he ſhould from thence be imme 
ately conducted to execution. | 
Far from being intimidated at the awful mi 
date, Cranmer reſumed his former reſolution, ** 
to the aſtoniſhment of the ſurrounding multitude 
abjured the whole of the papal creed, and wa 1 
to the place of execution with the reſolution d 
martyr to the mott glorious cauſe, When fixe 7 
the ſtake, he ſtretched out his right hand, * 
without diſcovering the leaſt ſign of feeling, * 
it in the flames until it droped off, each 
ſeveral times, © This hand has offended. !” 
eminent martyr to the pioteſtant caulc cen, . 
the nuolt ſhining virtues of real religion! he . 
revered and lamented by all good. Men, . 
name mult be reſpected to the lateſt poli — 1 
dinal Pole lucceeded to the archiep cop 10 
through the interpoſition of the queen wich ll 
lineſs in behalf of that prelate. err 
The pillar of the reformation being thus 0 Ml 
ed by the maſſacre of Cranmer, the relen . £4 
ry practiſed every ſpecies of cruclty. 1 re 


; 44h 


ſors, men, women, and children, the 3 6910 
and the ignorant, were put to death, I © 41; 


—— 
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Qrines of purgatory, tranſubſtantiation, and 


the do loded by the then church of Eng- 


other tenets, exp 


und. 
doch 1 
committed un 


digg 
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bing. 


inſtances of more than ſavage barbarity, 
der the ſanction of zeal for religion, 


oh, oi; cuſed the indignation of all moderate people, and 
of ede forpriſing reſolution of the martyrs enhanced 
tune e merit of the religion they profeſſed ; while the 


c."tic zeal of the perſecutors tended to the eſta- 

Mihhment of the ſubſequert reformation. 

A, D. 1557. The perſecuting queen was now 

erupted in her career of ſlaughter by turning 

er attention to the war which had broke out be- 

ween France and Spain, Though her council 

gere, in general, averſe to ſuch a proceeding, 

trough the inſtigation of Philip, ſhe levied a con- 

derable ſum, equipped a powerful armament, 

hich embarked in June, under the command. of 
he earl of Pembroke, in order to join the Spaniſh 

orces headed by the duke of Savoy. 

The onſet proved unſucceſsful to the French, 

hoſe army was routed in the firſt engagement, 
1d many officers of diſtipction taken priſoners. 
bout the latter end of the year Philip ſent infor- 
ation to Mary, that the court of France had pro- 
ed a plan for the reduction of Calais, and of- 
red to ſupply her with troops for the defence of 


] by the 
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to mat fortreſs. The council, conſidering this inti- 
y accorohation as a ſtratagem of Philip to gain poſſeſſion 
d Bono Calais, the queen not only declined the offer, 
laim, H neglected to put the place in a poſture of de- 
d tlatterSrce, in oppoſition to the opinion and advice of | 
hole povllſge governor of that fortreſs. 
zeneficenc 


A. D 1588. The truth of Philip's intimation 
d the foundation of the advice given by lord 
entworth, the governor, too ſoon and too evi- 


of his pro 


read of Heady appeared; for Calais was not only inveſted 
eath he i the duke of Guiſe, but the fortreſs reduced in 
-d, he Wien days, notwithitanding an oppoſition was 
'r his rege as vigorous as the ſtrength of the place would 
cknovleogMinit, The duke no ſooner took poſſeſſion, than 


CY, and | 


om expelled all the Engliſh inhabitants, and then in- 
1t ch. C00 


lied Guilnes, where the lord Gray had command- 


oth the I l; but the garriſon, conſiſting of eleven hundred 
zn, wy en, were ſo diſcouraged at the Joſs of Calais, 
favor at the firſt attack, they retired to the citadel, 
commarde 


d ſoon after ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of 
a, The caſtle of Hames, ſituated in a moraſs 
moſt inacceſſible, might have made a vigorous 
iſtance ; but the garriſon fled at the approach of 
© emy. Thus in the ſpace of fifteen days, and 
ue vinter ſeaſon, all that had remained of the 
gliſh conqueſts in France, was loſt by the igno- 
ce and neglect of the queen and her council. 
Mary began to apprehend the ſeaſon of re- 
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a weak adminiſtration, loſſes ſuſtained in her firſt 
military attempts, reflected. univerſal diſgrace on 
her government. To her mental diſquietude was 
added bodily indiſpoſition; for having miſtaken a 
dropſy for a pregnancy, ſhe had purſued an im- 
proper regimen, and her diſtemper became every 
day more inveterate. Her malady was ſtill farther 
inflamed by the anxiety of her mind through the 
moſt painful reflections, and at length brought on 
a lingering fever, of which ſhe died, after a ſhort 
and inglorious reign of five years, four months, 
and eleven days. i | 
Exalted characters, whether exemplary or in- 
famous, ſhould be held forth in their true colours, 
to excite either the imitation or averſion of thoſe 
of inferior rank. The moſt faithful picture of this 
queen is only to be drawn from a peruſal of her 
reign, which blots the page of hiſlory with the 
fouleſt deeds that ever diſgraced humanity, Her 
characteriſtics were, bigotry, reſentment, jealouſy, 
perfidy, and cruelty ; for which laſt vice ſhe was ſo 
notorious as to be branded with the appellation of 
« Bloody Mary.” She ſtands upon record as a 
deteſtable inſtance of the accurſed prevalence of 
thoſe principles which, under the ſanction of re- 
ligion, lead to the moſt diabolical actions; and, 
though ranked among monarchs, ſhe appears to 
have been one of the baſeſt of mortals. 


Remarkable Occurrences during the reign of 
Queen Mary. 
A. D. | | 
1554 Bribery firſt practiſed at elections in England. 
1555 Coaches firſt uſed in England. 
1556 Bellmen firſt appointed in the city of London. They 
were every night to ring their bells, and call aloud to 
the inhabitants, . Take care of your fire and candle; 
be charitable to the poor; and pray for the dead.“ 
1557 This year there happened a great ſcarcity of corn. Wheat 
was fold for 21. 138. 4d. malt at 21. 45. and peaſe at 

31. 6s. 8d. the quarter. | | 

Glaſs firſt made in England into bottles and other veſſels. 

1558 Wheat was this year fold for 21. 13s. the quarter before 
the harveſt; and for 58. the quarter ſoon after. 

This year there happened a moſt violent ſtorm of thunder 
and lightning, by which two villages near Nottingham 
were totally deſtroyed ; and many of the hail-ftones 
that fell were fifteen inches in circumference, 

In the ſame year there was a malignant fever, which, in 
a ſhort time, carried off great numbers of the inhabi- 
tants, | 

A law was paſſed this year, by which the women of Lon- 
don (not being the wives ofaldermen, nor gentlewomen 
by deſcent) were obliged to wear minover caps, being 
made of white woollen knit, three cornered, with the 
peaks projecting three or four inches beyond their fore- 
heads. Aldermens wives had them of the ſame form, 

but they were diſtinguiſhed by being made of velvet. 

Handkerchiefs, wrought and edged with gold, worn by 
gentlemen in their hats as favours from young ladies; 

the value from five to twelve-pence. 
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Acceſſion of Elizabeth. The Queen exhibits the higheft proofs of moderation and prudence, both reli 
and political. Favours the proteſtant intereſt, Concludes a treaty with France. Mary, queen of "0 
returns to ber native place after a long abſence. Diſguſts Elizabeth by ber marriage with lord Parl. 
and her attachment to the pepiſh cauſe. Darnley is tagen e by ſtratogem, and Mary eſponſeth Bott cel 
A confederacy is formed againſt them. Bothwell quits the kingdom, fiies to Denmark, and dies in ind. 
gence and obſcurity. Mary is oppoſed by her ſubjetts, and ſolicits the protection of Elizabeth, Loui 
vocal behaviour of the latter. Mary is impriſoned. The regent of Scotland taken off, Conviflim cd 
execution of the duke of Norfolk. Horrid maſſacrè of the proteſtants at Paris. Inſurrefions in [s. 
land. Attacks from Philip of Spain. Trial and execution of queen Moiy. General alarm from th 
formidable Speniſh armament, called the Invincible Armada. Their efforts totally fruftrated by ferty. 
nate incidents. Commotions in Ireland. The Earl of Eſjjex ſent thither as lord lieutenant ; but returns 
without executing the buſineſs on which he is ſent. Is diſgraced tvereupon. Forms a rebellious conſd2- 
racy, for which he is arprebended, tried, condemned and executed. Montjoy ſuppreſſes a rebellion raiſul 


in Ireland. The queen, greatly affeFed at divers incidents, falls into an incurable melancholy. ler deati 
and charatter, 
A. 1: N tlie demiſe of a ſovereign ſo obnox- || their zeal and fidelity, Amongſt others the mar. 
1558. ious to her ſubjects as the late queen, || quis of Northampton, who had been condemned 
the public could not but rejoice at that event, as || in the late reign, was releaſed, and reſtored to his 


well as the reſolution of the privy council to place || ettate and dignitics. 
her fifter Elizabeth, whoſe prudence and modera- Theſe intimat ions of a future deſign raiſed ap 
tion, during the commotions of the late rein, had || prehenſions in the minds of the popiſh prelates to 
conciliated univerſal elleem, on a throne lefc by a || the fate of their religion, as they ſeemed to for 
tyrant and aſſaſſin. 3 bode a reformation. Hence the ceremony of EI 
The death of queen Mary was notified to the || zabetli's coronation was rather retarded ; but 1 
princefs Elizabeth, who then reſided at Hatfield, || was at length indeed performed with much reluc 
from whence ſhe immediately repaired to London, || tance by the biſhop of Carliſle. | 
and, after receiving the compliments of the nobi- At the opening of the ſeſſion of parliament, Si 
lity, ſent ambaſſadors to the different powers of Eu- Nicholas Bacon, keeper of the great fea], erainen 
rope, to notily her acceſſion to the throne of Eng- both as an able lawyer and perſuaſive orator, Gil 
land. | | played his talents on the auſpicious event of tl 
As nothing can ſo well qualify for the moſt dig- || new queen's acceſſion to the throne, inveighed vit 
nifed and important offices of life as a true know- || great ſeverity againſt the proceedings of the 1! 
ledge of the ſprings of human action, this princeſs || adminiitiation, and, after urging the expedlency ( 
gave a molt ſignal diſplay of prudence and policy || turning their attention to religious matters, e 
at her acceſſion to the throne ; for, in appointing || horted them to obſerve a due medium between! 
her privy council, ſhe retained thirteen of her ſiſ- || extremes of ſuperſtition and real religion, as the mo 
ter's counſellors, to prevent an alarm on the ſcore effectual means of uniting both the Roman Card 
of religion; but, in order to balance their autho- || lics and Proteſtants in one mode of worſnip. 
rity, ſhe joined eight more to them, who were || concluded with foliciting that ſupply in behalt“ 
ſtrongly attached to the proteſtant cauſe. Philip || her majeſty which the exigencics of the ſtate f. 
of Spain could not but be alarmed at the conſe- || quired, * | | 
quences in which the death of queen Mary had in- || The commons, though they had been har asd 
volved him; yet hoping ſtill to retain his influence || by impoſitions in the late reign, chearfully gray 
over England, he diſpatched orders to the duke of || the tonnage and poundage, together with a ary 
Ferra, his ai.baſſader at London, to propoſe a || ſubbdy on lands and moveables, and, at the inſtan} 
match butween him and Elizabeth, the latter of || of ſome powerful friends attached to revolt 
whom declined the propoſal; but in ſuch polite principles, brought in and paſſed a bill for 1 
and evalive terms, that the Spaniſh monarch could || preſſing the monaſteries lately erected, and reif 


not juſtly take offence at her refuſal. ring the tenths and firſt fruits to the croWI, wn 
he queen, perſuaded of the difficulty of era- || had been ſurrendered by Mary. c < 
7 dicating principles of bigotry and ſuperſtition, To add to the dignity ard influence 5 
100 proceeded at fir{t in the revival of the proteſtant || queen, her legal! right to the crown was * uf 
00 doctrines and worſhip with much caution and de- || nized by virtue of an act of the thirty-ſixth = 
il * "ny liberation. To pave the way, however, for this VIII. and to promote the molt defired 9 
11 great and laudable deſign, ſhe gave viſible tokens |! cion, the following b Ils were palled, iz. 70 a 
| oi her attachmeat to the cauſe by recalling all the || ſervice ſhould be performed in the rule old 
| | exites, relcafing thoſe confined for their religious || that the ſupremacy of the church 8 | 15 
lf tenets, and reſtoriug thoſe who had been attaint- hold be viſted in the ſovereign che eig 
"A ed to their former honours. |  laiive to religion, which had paſtes n gs ö 
0 Purſuant to this purpoſe, thoſe noblemen and || Edward VI. ſhobld be renewed 2" 4 he ye 
| perſons of eminence who had ſuffered in the cau'e . that the nomination to biſhoprics ov ſupten 
of the reſormation, through the tyranny and opprel- || in the queen, who might cxerciſe . 
- ſion of her filler, were amply compenſated for l by any perſon ſhe ſhould appoint tor f | 
i 
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CAP: IV. : 1558. 


ſöbrewach, and that no perſon, under ſevere penal- 
„ noutd, by word or writing, ſupport any {0 - 
„ authority in this Kingdom; that there ſhould 
be m nifornuty of worſhip; and that, on the va- 
ok any biſhopric, the queen might reſume 
b manors and temporal poſſi Mons, making ault 


ot ; a 

ol queen, thus confirmed in her ſucceſſion, as 
145 royal prerogative, by parliamentary ſanc- 
0, revived a tribunal called the High Comm ſ- 
1 Court, which was compoſed of commillion- 
4, velted with the authority of che vicegerent ap- 
«med in the reign of Henry VIII. Of nine 
wouland four hundred eccleſiaſtics who held be- 
Gees in England, thoſe who chole racher to re- 
hunce their Hvings than the Romiſh religion, a- 
dunted to fourteen biſhops, twelve archueacons, 
ey canons, and about four-ſcore of the inferior 
1y; a circumſtance that, by giving way for 
c induction of proteſtant divines, greatly pro- 
od the work of the reformation. 

Nor was leſs attention paid to the foreign than 


ned conſiderable loſs, as well as diſgrace, from 
war, a treaty was concluded by the Engliſh 
biffador with France on the following 

u Uenry ſhould retain Calais, and all the towns 
nad wreſted from the Engliſh, for eight years, 
the ex, ation of which they ſhould be reſtored 
te queen of England ; that he ſhould give am- 
e ſecurity for paying to Elizabeth, or her fuc- 
lors, the ſum of five hundred thouſand golden 
was, in default of reſtoring the places at the 
c appointed; that the French ſhould give hol- 
gs for the performance of this art cle; that nel- 
7 ke, the King or queen of Scotland, nor Eli- 
bith, ſhoul.i attempt any thing againſt cach 
«, rectly or indirectly, to the prejudice of this 
%; and that they ſhould not encouiage or pro- 
i the rebeltious ſubjects of each other. 


| ahuimcntof all differences with Scotland ; 
wat a general tranquillity afforded leiſure for 
"noung the internal welfare and happinels of 
ngdom. But the proſperity of England, un- 
proteſtant queen and government, could not 
dalle the jealouſy of their popiſh neighbours; 
Much chat the dauphin and his conſort, Mary, 
me luttigation of the pope, and monarchs of 
dee and Spain, who were incenſed at the ac- 
* 4 proceltant princeſs on the throne of 
3 ined the title of king and queen 
len nd, England and Ireland; and arrogated 
"Kves the arms of England. Sir Nicho- 
eee the queen's ambaſſador at Pa- 
"_ 13 on this inſult offered to his 
ay 1555 receiving a very frivolous anſwer, 
con 
ry, that the 8 AS A h ; 
OE queen of Scars was ASMuch 4a 
woellar ms of England, as Elizabeth was to 
don of queen of France. 
by rg umltance could not fail of adding to 
11 cuſions of Elizabeth, who conficered 
wave and the Spaniſh monarch as high- 
bah 2 perſon and intcreſt, from mo- 
| tl As the only 


: Vitlous and reliotous, 
O ; k 
e, to fruſtrate their moſt vigorous 
Tn$ 
Mega: 9 
ar ures as mig 
I . d 4 
0 bas from early life, ſedulouſly ap- 
i th 


m tic concerns of the nation; which having ful- 


terms; 


Ibis political ſtreke could not fail to enſure a | 


plaint; but was told by the French 


rr 


ii; a perſons in office ſhould take the oath of 
at d hs 


compence to the ce of parwwonages impro- 


1550. 
being, of courſe, capable of diſcerning merit, ſhe 

appointed men of capacity to the important of- 
fices of ſtate ; diſpenſed juſtice impartially; evinced 
a well-judged economy ; deported h-r{clf with 
complacency ; and demonſtrated fo ardent a regard 


301 


for the walfare of her people, as produced che warm- 
ell returns of confidence and affection. 1 
A. D. 1559. To form a powerful int-reft in the 
north, Elizabeth abetted a numerous party, who de- 
clared for the reformation, and wich ſuch apparent 
effect, that conferences for a peace were actually 
opened nt Edinburgh. But the progrefs of this 
important tranſaction was retarded by the prema— 
Lure death of Henry of France, who, being flain 
in a tournament, was ſucceeded by Francis II. a 
prince; of weak intellects, ſolely at the devotion 
of the houſe of Guile, and conſequently averſe to 
the proteltant cauſe, But all his cfforis were baf- 
fled by the ſuperior genius of Elizabeth, who re- 
duced him to the neceſſity of conciuding a treaty, 
by which it was ſtipulated, thit the king and 
queen of France and Scotland ſhould thenceforth 
abſtain from bearing the arms of England ; that 
E1.zabeth ſhould be farther ſatisfied for the injury 
already done her in that particular; that commiſ- 
ſioners ſhould be appointed to ſettle the point; and, 
on failure of agreement, the matter ſhould be re- 
ferred to the arbitration of the king of Spain; and 
that the king and queen of France and Scotland 
ſhould be obliged to confirm the conceſſions that 
had been made by the French plenipotentiaries to 
the. Scottiſh” confederates. 
Notwithſtanding the concluſion of this treaty; 
and the acceſſion of the parties previouſly in oppo- 
ſition, to divers articles in furtherance of the re- 
formation, Francis and Mary peremptorily re- 
fuſed that part which referred to Elizabeth, on 
pretence that ſhe had treated with their rebellious 
ſubjects; though their real deſign was to wreſt the 
crown from the then poſſeſſor, and place it on the 


— 


head of their young neice. 


But all theſe efforts were not only fruſtrated, 
but proved ſubverſive of the very deſigns they 
were intended to accompliſh, and eventually ter- 
minated in the miſery and death of the untortu- 
nate Mary, through the politic conduct of queen 
Elizabeth, who, from the expetienced fallacy of 
toreign allies, deemed it moſt eſſential to the inte- 
reſt of the nation, to ſelect, as miniſters at home, 
men of the molt approved integrity as well as 


abilities. The ambaſſador to the court of Spain 


met with a very cold reception from Philip, who, 
being highly averſe to the eſtabliſhment of the re- 
formation in England, reſtored the collar of the or- 
der of the garter, and declined renewing the allt- 
ance with the Engliſh queen. 

To try the effect of lenient meaſures, the 
pope diſpatched certain inſtructions, ſpecified in a 
brief, to be delivered in form to the qucen by his 
nuncio, who, to the exhortations therein contain— 
ed, reſpecting her conformity to the catholic rel1- 
gion, is ſaid, as a lure, to have promiſed, that 
the pope would annul the ſentence of divorce 
between Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, confirm 
the Engliſh liturgy, and allow the people to com- 
municate in both kinds at the ſacrament. Theſe 
propoſals were, however, rejected, as vague, tem- 
porizing, and deluſive. 

A. D. 1560. Thereformation in England in- 


ſtigated the reſentment and cruel perſecution of 
the Proteſtants (commonly called Hugonots) in 
France, until they formed a conſpiracy againſt the 


arttul def 
it conciliate the affections of 
1 


 Merefor 
ſhe wiſely determined on 
Oles O 
7 tn: C 1 7 
"fed ſtudy of men and things, and | 


duke of Guiſe, and the cardinal of Lorraine, Who 
4 GG 


were 
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were their inveterate enemies. The prince of 
Conde was ſuppoſed to favour them in private, 
and a ſcheme was formed, for ſurprizing the duke 
and cardinal at the court of Amboiſe. This defign 
being diſcovered, was conſtrued into a conſpiracy 
againſt the king, and twelve hundred perſons were 
executed for having been privy to the plot. 

The preſence of the king of Navarre and the 
prince of Conde at the general aſſembly, had well 
nigh proved fatal to them both. The former was ſo 
narrowly obſerved that he could not eſcape. The 
prince was committed to priſon, and afterwards 
condemned to the block ; but the death of Francis 
II. ſaved him from that ignominious fate. 
The queen-mother was appointed regent during 
the minority of her ſon Charles FX. who. ſucceed- 
ed his father; the king of Navarre was conſtituted 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom ; the fentence 
againſt Conde was reverſed ; and the authority of 
the princes of Lorraine greatly diminiſhed. 


A. D. 1561. In conſequence of theſe, fortu- | 
nate events in France, Elizabeth peremptorily de- 


manded of Mary, by her anibaſſador, an immediate 
ratification of the treaty of Edinburgh ; but Mary 


evaded compliance, by informing the ambaſſador, || 


that the would wait the arrival of ſome Scottiſh no- 
blemen, whom ſhe expected in France, and with 


their concurrence ſatisfy the queen of England. | 


However, to ward off the reſentment ſhe had rea- 
ſon to expect, from her non compliance, ſhe ſet out 
for Calais, where ſhe embarked with a ſplendid re- 
tinue, but was greatly affected at leaving that 
kingdom, as appeared by her exchaiming, Fare- 
cc well, France; farewell, beloved country, which] 
„ ſhall never more behold.” | 
An Engliſh fleet was ordered out to intercept 
her in the paſſage, which, through favour of a fog, 
ſhe fortunately eſcaped, and arrived in her native 
kingdom, after having been abſent for the ſpace 
of thirteen years. She was received by her ſubjects 
with the greateſt acclamations of joy; but had 
the mortification to find ſuch ſevere laws in force 
againſt her, that it was with difficulty ſhe was per- 
mitted to celebrate maſs in her own private cha- 


pel. 


As the flame of religious diſſentions now raged || 
in Scotland with unabating fury, and the ſpirit of 


perſecution equally poſſeſſed the proteſtants and pa- 
piſts, Mary, at this ſo critical a juncture, wiſely af- 
tected a partiality for the proteſtants, and com- 
mitted to leading men of that party the adminiſ- 
tration of affairs. Her favourite miniſters were the 


prior of St, Andrew's, and Maitland of Lethington, 


by whofe prudent advice ſhe regulated her conduct 
in ſuch a manner, as conciliated the affections of 
her ſubjects. With the advice of her council ſhe 
diſpatched ſecretary Maitland to London, to inform 
Elizabeth of her happy arrival in her own domi- 
nions, and to folicit her friendſhip. 

Soothed by theſe conciltatory meaſures on the 
part of Mary, the queen of England agreed to 
maintain a proper correfpondence with her, and 
many letters paſſed between them, abounding with 
expreſſions of the moſt unreſerved friendſhip, 
while, according to the mode of courts, their words 
ſpoke a language foreign to their hearts. 

Having received, at divers times, intimations 
from the Roman pontiff of his perſiſting in his 
claim to eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy even in England, 
the queen laudably reſolved entirely to throw off 
the yoke of papal tyranny. ' She therefore denied 
the nuncio admittance into her preſence, decla- 
ring, that ſhe would never acknowledge a coun- 
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| aſſert her pretenſions. Mary, on the olle 


cil ſummoned by the biſhop of Rome and 

ing under his direction. In conſequence af fr 
behaviour, Philip. ſolicited the pope to de 
lentence of excommunication againſt es 
treated her ambaſſadors with contempt, and A 


mitted the officers of the Inquiſition to proſecy 
te 


the Engliſh traders in his dominions. Elie 0 0 
therefore, apprehending a ſtorm from this = « 

| ter, equipped a powerful fleet, which ſecured th by 
empire of the ſca. She augmented the ganiſe = 
| and repaired the fortifications of Berwick- rr by 
the militia, encouraged trade, and, by her wi: . a 
prudent meaſures, gained abſolute dominion oy - 
the hearts of her ſubjects. | " E 
A. D. 1562--3. The propriety of her generic : 
duct was ſoon rendered evident, as the catho 
began te eabal in private, and form ſchemes for oy 
the re-eſtabliſhment of their religion. Dive an 
/ ſchemes were alſo concerted againſt her by the ex] hi 
and counteſs of Lenox, Arthur Pole, nephew w bat 
the late cardinal, with his brother Edmund, ade 
Anthony Forteſcue. 10 Cl 
The ſuſpected perſons were ſoom apprehended, ed 
and, upon examination, confeſſed that they had en- coun 
tertained a deſign of repairing te France, where Tos 
they were promiſed a ſupply of men, who were to and 
be tranſported into Wales, where they propoſed to plauſ 
proclaim Mary queen of England, while Pole cd, | 
ſhould be declared duke of Clarence. They ſtood, nec 
indeed, ſelf-convicted ; but, from motives either oc h 
policy or humanity, the royal clemency was en. Th 
tended towards them in a full and free pardon. ty t 
On the meeting of parliament this year, the lit pectir 

of the queen being greatly endangered from the ner 
ſmall- pox, the commons preſented an addreſs Hb 
her majeſty, entreating her to fix the fucceſſion i nemb 
an explicit manner, in order to avoid the calamiWeuent 
ties which a competition might produce. But ny 
equivocally evaded a direct compliance with acki 
prayer of the addreſs, aſſuring them, ſhe woudMcortun 
ever be attentive to the true intereſt and happineſ Ihe 
of her people. The parliament granted, hovenſy, 
ever, the neceſſary ſupplies, and paſſed mance, 
wholeſome laws for the relief of the poor, and tnafcct 
encouragement of commerce and agriculture. Som gο¹, 
religious improvements were alſo made during Hen 
| courſe of this feſſion, upon the plan ellabliſhed It 7 
the reign of Edward VI. and the tenor of itn: 
proceedings might be deemed worthy the auge qu 
aſſembly of a nation. At the cloſe of the parliWirel. 
ment a peace was concluded with France, Ihe cf 
ditions ſpecified, that two hundred thouſand cron vien 
ſhould be paid to the queen for reſtoration of ho WD the 
tages, and confirmed the former claims and pie cottig. 
tenſions of both parties. = a 
A. D. 1564. Animoſities between the rü ae 
queens were apparently ſubſided; an amicable 10 fun ptiy 
affectionate literary intercour ſe took place, 3 s LC 
ſcene of diſſention and diſquiet was torally” . ee 
This agreeable pauſe, however, from fi es 
contention, was but of ſhort duration, ſuch ons 
the mutual and unconquerable antipal . s low 
parties. Elizabeth was averſe to the very wann © 
of a competitor, as well as fearful of her = wo 
be able uch a 


ing ſome Catholic prince, who might ne ba 


Wc 
had been taught to conſider Elizabeth 35 | lis of 
mate, an heretic and uſurper, who ha je {cept 
ed her right to one of the moſt honourav” - |, 
in Europe, and fomented rebellions 1 ; yep 
her kingdom. Thus operated the N duct 
nions and prejudices on the minds 40% 


* 


* * 


| the reſpective queens. 4.1 


Cast. IV. 1565 
a, D. 1965. After a ſeries of viſſicitudes, re- 
«and political, it was deemed expedient that 


gious and W | 
e Mary ſhould form a matrimonial alliance, and 
le ard Darnley was the object of that queen $ choice, 
f and che approbation of the counſellors; it being 
ite y them premiſed that this young nobleman, being 
th i.ſcended from the ſame family with herſelf, would, 
wy by ſuch an alliance, preſerve the royal dignity in 
the re houſe of Stuart. As he was an Engliſhman 
ns, by birth, and could not, by his power or connexions, 
ned ave any cauſe of ſuſpicions to Elizabeth, it was 
and "relumed that the purpoſe of this marriage would 
Wer 0: be diſagreeable to that jealous princeſs. Eliza- 


b:th appeared, indeed, at firſt, moſt cordially to 
xcquieſce with the propoſed match, and apprehend- 
ing that the treaty was verging towards an iſſue, 
prmitred Darnley, on his firſt application, to fol- 
iow his father into Scotland; but no ſooner did 
ſhe hear that preparations were making for cele- 
brating the nuptials, than ſhe exclaimed againſt 
the marriage; ſent Throgmorton to Scotland 
to command Darnley, upon his allegiance, 1m- 
mediately to return to England; committed the 
countels of Lenox, and her ſecond ſon, to the 
Tower ; confiſcated all Lenox's Engliſh eſtates ; 
and though it was impoſſible for her to aſſign one 


con- 
01iCs 
5 for 
wers 
e ear 
2W to 
and 


nded, 
id en- 
where 
ere to 


fed to plauſible pretence for her diſpleaſure, ſhe threaten- 
Pole cd, proteſted, and complained, with-all the vehe- 
too mence of rancour, ſuſpicion, and jealouſy, as if 
ther of | 


ſhe had been 1njured in the niceſt point. 
The pen of candour muſt hand down to poſte- 
nity the whole of her tranſactions with, and reſ- 


as Che 
n 


the liefWpecting, Mary, queen of Scotland, as equivocal, 
om thei ligning and malicious. If there can be any pal- 
Ireſs t08Mlucon admiſible, it muſt be the calling to re- 
eſlion 1nWmembrance, that ſhe was but mortal, conſe- 
calami-WMquently frail, and that it was the lot of huma- 
But hefty to err, However, notwithſtanding all her 
with tiimachinations, the propoſed nuptials were at length 
woul conlummated on the twenty-ninth day of July. 
appine The adherents to the proteſtant cauſe, appre- 
d, howWitenſive for the fate of the reformation in conſe- 
d m0 eucnce of this alliance, aſſembled at Stirling, af- 
and ulct-d an extreme concern for the intereſt of reli- 
* ar e Engaged in an aſſociation for their mutual 
mp 33 applied to Elizabeth for her aſſiſtance. 
7 hat princeſs, having publicly declared her dif- 
5 Aut 1 of the match, ſent an ambaſſador to 
8 pal a an of Scots, demanding that the lord | 
The cones WS En be delivered into her hands, ac- 
3 cont . * che ſtipulations of the late treaty, by 
a of too 11 a me queens obliged themſelves to give 
and ne Pro ellious ſubjects of each other. The 
R in reply, aſſured Elizabeth that 

whe u dn. ae no claim during her life, provid- 
cable wn puse be it be pronounced by parliament pre- 
e, and "OG the late ir to the crown of England. 

; rever{cd bavy ey marriage was not ſucceeded by any 
ſtrife aur th. 8 either to the parties in particular, 
uch vleaior, ine: nation in general. Darnley's per- 
by of ii... 6s 1 ſolely in his per ſon; his mind 
wong den to che 2 his temper impetuous and 
er wer our 10 th ulation of ſycophants, and his be- 
de able Mach apor - _Fuſoct, by whom he had been fo 
ther band Mtn” ws ized, and even courted to teſtify his 
as illegit "Tl lullen, reſerved, and diſguſting, 
__ Ourſe produced a coldneſs on her part, 


ind at | ; 
lic] 8h furniſhed cauſe for ſuſpicion of an 
© commer 


©2219 


an f 5 5 
bot "lian muſician, which terminated in 


5 
Nat Purpoſe b. 1 the hands of aſſaſſins ſuborned for 
A. D. = ber huſband, the lord Darnley. 

550 7. On the nineteenth of June 


ce between the queen and one 


E Lotz A B FE T K. 


diſplayed her own genius and learning. 


1566. 303 


Mary was delivered of a ſon at the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, which being announced by Sir John Mel- 
ville (an eminent hiſtorian) in quality of amb. ſſa- 
dor to the Engliſh court, exceeding!y diſturbed 
the mind of Elizabeth: however, ſhe diſguiſed 


her concern by affecting all the compliments and 


parade of ceremony uſual upon ſuch occaſions at 
courts, and the- reſorts of the great; and ſent the 
carl of Bedford to aſſiſt at the baptiſm of the 
young prince James; the ceremony being per- 
formed in Stirling caſtle, in the preſence of the 
ambaſſadors of England, Fiance, and Savoy. 
The queen of England, being the patron of 
literature, and encourager of the liberal arts, in the 
ſummer of this year honoured the univerſity of 
Oxford with her royal preſence, and eminently 
She 
anſwered a Greek oration in the ſame language, 
and in a Latin ſpeech aſſured the univerſity of 


her favour and protection. On her return to Lon- 


don the parliament was aſſembled, and a motion 
made in the lower houſe, for petitioning her 
majeſty to marry, and ſettle the ſucceſſion to the 
crown, This motion was ſuggeſted by the earls 
of Pembroke and Leiceſter, but vehemently op- 


| poled by Cecil, who was, therefore, reviled with- 


out doors, in lampoons and libels. The. ad- 
dreſs being preſented, ſhe ſignified her intention 
ro marry, but obſerved, ſhe could not declare her 
ſucceſſor, without expoſing her own perſon to 
danger. The commons, diſſatisfied with her an- 


ſwer, repeated their importunity; and the queen, 


at length, remitted the third part of the ſubſidy 
they had granted, and diſmiſſed them with a ſpeech, 
not the moſt conciliatory or popular. 

The period of Mary's diſgrace and humiliation 
now approached, Lord Darnley, after rhe moſt 
unworthy degradations, being taken off by means 
unknown, earl Bothwell, a man of diſſolute mo- 
rals, who was ſuſpected of being acceſſary to the 
inſidious tranſaction, was admitted to the utmoſt 
familiarity with the queen; and determining there- 
upon to obtain her hand at all events, he raiſed 
a body of eight hundred horſe, and interrupting 
her in her return from Stirling, conveyed her to 
his caſtle at Dunbar, in order to effect his purpoſe. 


Having obtained a divorce from his wife, he con- 


ducted the queen to the caſtle of Edinburgh, 
where ſhe created him duke of Orkney, and fi- 
nally married him on the fifteenth of May. Theſe 
circumſtances not only diſgraced Mary in the eyes 
of all Europe, but rendered the character of Both- 
well odious to the whole Scottiſh nation ; ang. as 
he was ſtrongly ſuſpected of having been acceſ- 
ſary to the death of Mary's former conſort, the 
earl of Murray thought it high time to cruſh the 
power of that ambitious and turbulent noble- 
man. 
The principal nobility formed a confederacy at 
Stirling, and had reſolved to protect the young 
prince, and avenge themſelves of the murderers 
of lord Darnley. The confederate lords, at length, 
appointed their grand rendezvous at Edinburgh. 
Bothwell made ſome faint oppoſition ; and the 
queen, conſcious of the weaknels of her cauſe, and 
the inefficacy of reſiſting ſo powerful a combina- 
tion, propoſed a conference, and ſurrendered her- 
ſelf into the hands of the confederates, who con- 
ducted her to Edinburgh amigdſt the molt palpa- 
ble inſults of the populace. A | 
Bothwell, in conſequence of the queen's ſur- 
render, eſcaped to Dunbar, and finding means to 


— 


| elude the ſearch of his purſuers, procured a paſ- 
lage 
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ſageto Denmark, where he died-in indigence and 
obſcurity. The unhappy Mary was conveyed, by 
order of the confederates, under a ſtrong guar, to 
| Lochleven, with orders to the governor to take 
her under his cuſtody. 5 6 

The queen of England affected to exert her au- 
thority very ſtrenuouſly in behalf of the unſortu- 
nate Mary. She diſpatched Sir Nicholas Throg- 
morton to mediate between her and the conte- 
derate lords, and to expreſs her diſpleaſure at 
Mary's confinement. He was inſtructed to threaten, 


in her name, that ſhe would releaſe the queen by | 


force, ſhould they refuſe to ſer her at liberty on 
reaſonable conditions. He was furniſhed with a 
plan of accommodation between their ſovereign 
and them; and directed to propoſe, that the young 
prince ſhould be educated in England. Bur as he 
was debarred all acceſs to the queen, his deſign, 
together with that of his royal miſtreſs, was to- 
tally defeated. . 
A. D. 1568. To obviate the fuppoſed political 
intentions of Elizabeth, the confederate lords, af- 
ter much debate on the affairs of the nation, came 


to a reſolution of 1 


her infant fon; a commiſſion appointing the ear! 
of Murray regent during his minority ; and ano- 
ther, nominating a council to govern the realm, 
in caſe of that nobleman's death, or his dechning 
the office of regent. Theſe deeds, through com- 
pulſion, ſhe ſubſcribed; and Morton accepted her 
reſignation, in the name of the three eſtates of 
Scotland, though he was vefted with no ſuch 
power by the aſſembly. They then proceeded to 
crown the young prince, who was only thirteen 
months old ; and the ceremony was performed at 


Stirling, by Adam Bothwell, biſhop or Orkney: 


but Throgmorton refuſed, by order of Elizabeth, 
to aſſiſt at this cermony, and was ſoon after re- 
called, = | 

During her connection with the infamous Both- 
well, Mary found but few friends amongſt the 
| Scottiſh nobility; but the pity and compafſion 
of many were excited towards her after his ex- 
pulſion; particularly ſuch as were attached to the 
catholic religion, who, lamenting her ill fortunes, 


and piqued at her rigorous treatment, aſſembled at | 
Hamilton, in order to concert meaſures for ſup- | 


Porting the cauſe of their unfortunate ſovereign. 
The recovery of her liberty was, in an eſſential de- 
gree, owing to the ftrenuous exertions of George 
Douglas, who put her into a boat, cauſed her to be 
rowed to ſhore, and afterwards conveyed to Har 1l- 
ton, where ſhe found herſelf at the head of fix 
thouſand men, aſſembled by the different lords in 


her intereſt, who aſſerted her claim to the crown, | 


and contended for the invalidity of her reſignation. 
as extorted by the moſt cruel and rigorous pro- 
ceedings. BETS 

Notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of the queen's 
party in point of numbers, the regent, at the head 
of the oppoſition, having drawn togther his 
forces, boldly confronted, and totally vanquiſhed, 
them inapitched battle at Langſide, near Glaſgow, 
after the field had been ſtrewed with blood and 
carnage. The queen fled with the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation, and, embarking with the lord Herries, 
and a train of ſixteen perſons, landed at Working- 
ton, in Cumberland, from whence ſhe was con- 
ducted to the caſtle of Carliſle. | 


Flattering herlelf with expectation of friendly aid 


from Elizabeth, immediately on her landing ſhe | 


three inſt: uments | 
to her, to which ſhe was to affix her ſign manual. 
Theſe imported Mary's reſignation of the crown to | 
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perſons to London, ta aſſign the cauſe of his uſu 


Scottiſn queen were, Leſley, biſhop of Roſs, t 
| perſons more. Thole deputed by the kingdat 


| Orkney, the lord Lindſay, the abbot of Dumfe 


their miſtreſs in the recovery of her crown, ay 


ing Murray 


. : 
well; together with a paper, cont 


diſpatched a meſſenger to the court of Lon 
loliciting her protection at this critical Wr 
But the reply which ſhe obtained from . * 
of England, with the advice of the council. « : 1 
ſurpriſed and alarmed her. She vas ęiven I 
deritand, that ſhe muſt remain a priſoner 
ſhould renounce her claim to the crown 
land ; and vindicate herſelf from the Charge of * 
ing acceſſary to the murder of lord Dainley * 
was 2 natural ſubject of England, and there 
came under the ſanction of its laws 4 
The unfortunate Mary was exceedingly affe. 
at this unexpected incident, and, as the only 1 
of palliating her conduct, aſſured Elizabeth gf be 
delire to ſubmit her cauſe to the deciſion of 
good a friend, and diſpatched lord Herrie ; 
London with a letter to the fame purpoſe, Th 
concefſion was the very point to which Elizaben 
Jabourcd to bring the matter; and ſhe inſtant 
ſent to the regent, requiring him to ſend fan 


do un 
ny 
of Eno 


pation, and mal- treatment of his lawful queen. 

Murray, with all ſubmiſſion, replied, that! 
would himſelf repair to England, accompanie 
by other commiſſioners, and ſubmit his cauſe 
her arbitration. The perſons appointed by th 
Engliſh council, for the examination of this i; 
portant affair, were the duke of Norfolk, the er 
of Suſſex, and Sir Ralph Sadler; and York u. 
hxed as the place of conference. 

The commiſſioners appointed on the part of 


lords Heiries, Levingſton, and Boyd, with f 


were, the earl of Murray, regent, the biſhop ( 
nmed 
abeth 
IS of t 
nenſ) 
tle, 21 
duch 
buntri 
take] 
Rabe 
hof n 
en it 
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ohibit 
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curred 
Dich ti 
Norfolk 
| litle 
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ling, George Buchanan, the celebrated poet a 
hiſtorian, and ſome others. 

The queen's commiſſioners having preſented 
paper, exhibiting a detail of the crimes alledgt 
to the charge of the regent, he related, with gre 
preciſion, the particulars of his late proceeding 
affirming, that the lords had taken arms to revens 
the death of lord Darnley upon Bothwell; th 
the queen had voluntarily reſigned the crown 
her ſon, and appointed the earl of Murray tege 
of the kingdom during his minority. Mar 
commiſſioners refuted thefe allegations; and 
queſted that the queen of England would all 


the ſuppreſſion of ſuch rebellious attempts. *' 
alſo preſented an atteſted copy of the protetat 
made by the earls of Huntley and Argyle, char 
| and Morton as the contre; 
Daraley's murder, and affording a juſt plea for ti 
oppoſition to the regent, as principal abeltor 
that atrocious crime. | | 3 
The queen of England, apprehending, from 

ſtate of enquiry, that. further inveſtigatio " | 
fully criminate the regent, commanded tit s 
miſſioners to repair to London, and, wo F 
they arrived, joined with them ſome oft 1 
cipal members of her council. Murray = 

ſummoned before the Engliſh commulor" 
primanded by them for the odious 45 e 
had thrown on the character of his 0"; 


edge 

and at length aſked what he could 1. 
his own vindication. Matters being no cob 
e no ſcrup 


almoſt to a criſis, the regent mad . & the qu 
8 the proofs of his charge ag letters | 
of Scots, and, among the reſt, lone 
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marriage with that nobleman. Theſe papers 
. 1 been moſt carefully preſerved, as ſome affirm, 
rite in 
. 4 dil by che moſt preſſing entreaties of 
te unfortunate queen, to deſtroy them; but had, 
o gratiſy his own Vanity, depolited them in the 
ds of the governor of Edinburgh caſtle. 
There is not a Point in the annals of hiſtory, 
concerning which writers, through prejudice or 
artial.ty, are more divided in their opinions, than 


16on, againſt the unfortunate princeſs. Some 
firm, that theſe letters and verſes were forged, 
for the purpo'es of the regent and confederates, 
nd that the accuſation of the queen's conduct, 
contained in the paper written by Buchanan, 18 
ſunded on falſe and malicious repreſentations ; 
others as explicitly aſſert, that theſe papers have 
teen fince proved, that the objections made 
o their authenticity are frivolous and abſurd, 
1d have been fully refuted by ſeveral wri- 
ers, Upon an impartial ſurvey of the whole, 
e conduct of the queen of Rngland exhibits the 


1 fom 
is uſu 


een, ; Khil 
that ost glaring proofs of jealouſy, ambiguity, and 
npanie uplicity; and ſhe evidently appears tohave amuſed 


er rival with flattering hopes and expectations, 


cauſe t 1 a 6 
by order to protract the time of her impriſonment, 
this inen ſhe might find a convenient opportunity of 


pling her off. e ; 
A. D. 1569. Elizabeth now turned her attention 
om domeſtic concerns to thoſe of a foreign na- 


the ea 
ork wi 


art of He; and the term ſtipulated in the treaty with 
Roſs, france, for the reſtitution of Calais, being long ex- 
with fue, ſhediſpatched ambaſſadors to require the per- 
kinodolfſÞrmance of that article, The chancellor d''Hopital 
biſhop de vie of various equivocations, to evade an 
' DumfefWincdiace anſwer to their demand; however, El1- 


beth thought it more prudent to ſubmit to the 


| poet ani net 
F Is of that place, than engage in a dangerous and 


reſented @penfive war, in order to maintain a doubtful: | 
s alledge tle, and hazard freſh dangers and difficulties. 
with ore duch was the fury of perſecutions in the Low 
oceeding untries, that the prince of Orange was obliged 
to reren uke refuge among the French Hugonots, whom 
well; &:2veth had ſuccoured with a conſiderable ſup- 
e crown Nor men and money. This interpoſition of the || 
rray rege en interrupted all commerce between England 
„ Mary tic Low Countries; and Philip, king of Spain, 
5; and = ibited the exportation of oil, ſugar, and ſpices, 
would al en bis dominions. 3 2 TY * : 
crown, a The inconvenience and hazard of detaining 
pts. In Mary a priſoner, muſt, doubtleſs, have 
roteſtat emed to the diſcerning mind of Elizabeth, of 
yle, char Ich time gave eventual proof. The duke of 
Jntrivels Crfolk was the peer who poſſeſſed the high- 
ea for h de of nobility, and as there were no princes 


abertor Ide blood, the antiquity of the family, the 


Mok ce had rendered him indiſputably the firſt ſub- 
don . in England. Nor were the qualities of his 
cc the c: unworthy of his elevated ſtation ; humane, 
as 1001 . and affable, he had engaged the affec- 
of the P 1 the people; prudent, moderate, and 
ay my * emjoyed unenvied the favour of his ſo- 
ones; | 5 Few 
perſions S duke was at this time in the ſingle ſtate, and 
ſovelelz S amoſt c 


ed t. oeval with the queen of Scots, it was 
denleh at a match would be at once agreeable 
of. es and conduciye to the honor and in- 

the nation. 


Curre . * . 

tr He their triends in general, inſomuch, 

ang 7 intimated to the duke by ſecretary 
2 al 


alledge 
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The ſcheme met with the 


| 


neſs of his eſtate, and the extent of his in- 


nm * 


a ſilver caſket ; nor could he 


* 
1 


next by the regent of Scotland, 


for regal ſway. 0 
_ - Notwithſtanding all her art, fineſſes, and dupli- 


Throgmorton, were 
| Per officers, - 


| 
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previous to his departure from England; ſo that 


proper ſteps being taken, the ear] of Murray, 
through the medium of Sir Robert Melville, com- 


municated the propoſal to Mary, who replied, that 


as ſhe eſteemed it her duty to ſacrifice her incli- 


nations to the welfare of the public, ſne would, 
as ſoon as ſhe: could be divorced from Bothwell, 


follow the advice of her nobility and people, in 
the choice of another huſband. Norfolk, perſuad- 


a ed, from the jealous diſpoſition of Elizabeth, of 
1s to the ground of charge exhibited on this oc- || 


the impoſſibility of procuring her conſent to the 
marriage by methods of duty, determined to form 
ſuch a powerful combination, as ſhould intimidate 


her into compliance. | 


Though Norfolk was a profeſſed Catholic, ſuch 
was his popularity, that it proved no barrier to the 
propoſed match, which met with the hearty con- 
currence of the earls of Pembroke, Arundel, 
Derby, Bedford,. Shrewſbury, Northumberland; 
Weſtmoreland, and Suſſex; the lord Lumley, and 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton embraced the ſcheme 
with great cordiality; and even the earl of Lei- 
ceſter, Elizabeth'sdeclared favourite, zealouſly pro- 
moted the intereſt of Norfolk. Theſe proceedings 
equally chagrined and perplexed Elizabeth: She 


wiſhed that Mary was removed from her dominions, 


where ſhe daily acquired new intereſt; at the ſame 


time ſhe dreaded the thoughts of her enlargement, 
leſt it might afford opportunity of ſtrengthening 
her intereſt, and reviving the deteſted competition 


city, Elizabeth could not ſuppreſs the violence of 
her emotion, on Leiceſter's explicit declaration of 


| the intended marriage; on the contrary, ſhe gave 
proofs of the moſt mal:cious reſentment both by 
| words and actions. | . 


The earl, however, apprehenſive of the fatal 


conſequences of perſiſting in the deſign, ſet out on 


his return to court, reſolving to exert his utmoſt 
endeavours in order to recover the confidence of 
Elizabeth; but he had proceeded no farther than 


St. Alban's, when he was intercepted by an armed 


body, who conducted him to the court near Wind- 


ſor, and ſoon after he was committed priſoner to 
the Tower, under the cuſtody of Sir Henry Nevil. 


Leſley, biſhop of Roſs, the queen of Scots am- 


| baſſador, was examined, and confronted with Nor- 
folk before the council; Pembroke was confined 
to his own houſe; and Arundel, Lumley, and 


delivered up in charge to pro- 


The unfortunate Mary was treated with the ut- 
moſt rigor. She was conveyed to Coventry, 
a place of greater ſtrength, where no perſon, for 
ſome time, was allowed to viſit her; and the 
lord viſcount Hereford was joined to the earls of 
keepers. - | 
Intelligence having been received at court of 
an intended inſurrection in the north, Northum- 
berland and Weſtmoreland were cited before the 


Shrewſbury and Huntingdon, in the office of her 


| great officers of ſtate ; but on being interrogated, 


and no proof appearing againſt them, they were 
diſmiſſed. The report, however, daily gained 
ground, and the queen ſummoned theſe two noble- 
men to anſwer to the charge exhibited againſt 
them. This ſummons induced them to take arms; 
but before they were fully prepared, and Northnm-. 
berland was heſitating between oppoſite dangers, 
he received intelligence, that ſome of his ene- 
mies were on the way with a commiſſion to ſeize 
him; he therefore inſtantly repaired to his aſſociate 

| 4 Hh Wett- 
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Thus prepared for their deſign, they iſſued a || ſhould eſpouſe no Engliſhman without Elsbeth 


Without the Conſent 


© reparation ſhoulg 
puniſh evil counſellors, to ſettle the ſucceſſion to || be made for the damage which the Engliſh hag 


the crown, and to reſtore the duke of Norfolk, || ſuffered in the late incurſions of the Scots; that 

and other faithful peers, to the enjoyment of their || the aſſaſſins of the late king ſhould be brought ts 

liberty, and the favour of their ſovereign. Their || condign puniſhment ; that the young king ſhq,1g] 
army amounted to four thouſand foot, and ſix- be ſent into England to be educated; that ſix hor. 
teen hundred horſe, and they hoped to be joined || rages, all of them noblemen, ſhould be deliver: 
by all the Catholics in England. Suſſex, accom- || to the queen of England, together with the caſde 
panied by ſome other lords, marched againſt them, || of Hume, and ſome other fortreſs, for the perform. 
at the head of ſeven thouſand men, and found || ance of theſe articles. 
them already advanced to the biſhopric of Dur- Upon theſe conditions the queen of England (i. 
ham, of which thy had made themſelves maſters. || pulated to exert her power in reſtoring Mary to the 
They fled before him to Hexham, and underſtand- || crown of Scotland. Her commiſſioners aſſo pro 
ing that the earl of Warwick and lord Clinton || poſed to the depoſed queen a plan of accommodz 
were cumming againſt them with greater force, they || tion with her ſubjects in Scotland; and after re 
diſperſed in the greateſt conſternation, without || ſoning on that ſubject, it was reſolved, that Elia ns 
making a ſingle effort in ſupport of the cauſe they || beth ſhould deſire Lenox, the regent, to ſend com Mint 
affected to eſpouſe. The inferior claſs retreated || miſſioners to negotiate a peace under her mediationto!d 
to their reſpective habitations, and the leaders eſ- After the point had been debated twenty days, th pow 
caped into Scotland, where Northumberland was || Engliſh commiſſioners returned, and made fuch proj 
apprehended by the regent, and ſent priſoner to || report to their miſtreſs, that ſhe declared her ſatis}itic | 
the caſtle of Lochlevin; but Weſtmoreland eſ- faction with the negotiation, and faid ſhe did n 
caped to Flanders. 33 | doubt but the only difference remaining would! 
I There ſeemed to prevail at this time a moſt ab- removed on the arrival of the commiſſioners fro 
ſurd and rediculous diſpoſition in the people to || the regent of Scotland, without whoſe conſent t 
rebel; an inſurrection was attempted by ſome ob- || young prince could not be conveyed to England 
ſcure zealots for the popiſh cauſe, but they were || In the mean time, propoſals and anſwers were, » 
ſoon apprehended and treated with the utmoſt ri- || Mary, communicated to the kings of France ar 
gour. Sixty petty conſtables were condemned to || Spain, intimating the neceſſity ſhe was under ( 
the gibbet; and no leſs than eight hundred per- ſubmitting to the conditions, unleſs they wou 
| ſons are ſaid, on the whole, to have fallen by the || ſuccour her friends in Scotland. Thoſe pot 
common executioner. Norfolk found means ſo far || tates, however, paid very little attention to her n 
to inſinuate himſelf into the favor of the queen, that || preſentation; the French monarch, indeed, w 
| ſhe releaſed him from the Tower, and on his en- || never favourably. diſpoſed towards Mary, and | 
| | gaging to abandon all thoughts of the Scottiſh al- was now wholly employed in deviſing means k 
| liance, permitted him to retire to his ſeat in || cruſhing the Proteſtants throughout his king 

| the country, and paſs his time in eaſe and tran- || dom. 8 ae O07 6 ; 

h „ +51 153 £55 G2 Dit | At length, in direct repugnance to an arti 
Intimations have been given by ſome writers, || of the late treaty, the Scottiſh commiſſions 
that the regent of Scotland had perfidiouſly en- arrived in London, and refuſed to deliver up! 
gaged with Elizabeth, to have Mary conveyedinto [| young prince on any terms, deſiring at the 1a 
| the North, and delivered up to him; but while || time, that the treaty might be rendered null: 
| they heſitated on the conſequences of ſuch a || void. The negotiation, therefore, ceaſed, andi 
| ſcheme, the fate of Murray, who was flain in the || biſhop of Roſs was ordered to depart; butthe reg 
| revenge of a private injury, by the party aggriey- || countermanded the order, and inſiſted on his . 
| ed, prevented the execution of their deſign. I} dence in England, in order to ſuperintend the c 
A. D. 1570. The fury of party zeal was now re- If duct of Elizabeth relative to the Scottiſh nato 
vived with greater violence, and the kingdom of || A. D. 1571. On the firſt meeting of the 
Scotland exhibited one ſcene of anarchy and con- parliament at Weſtminſter in the month of Ap 
fuſion. The partizans of Mary took up arms, || ſeveral laws were enacted to maintain the right 
and made themſelves maſters of Edinburgh. Eli- || the queen of England, as well as that of the f 
zabeth ordered the earl of Suffex to raiſe an army || ceſſion. It was declared treaſon to affirm; duri 
to retallate this injury. Accordingly, he invaded || the life of the queen, that ſhe: was not! 
Scotland, and committed hoſtilities on all Mary's || lawful ſovereign; that any other poſſeſſed a : 
adherents, on pretence that they aided and abetted || ter title; that ſhe: was an - heretic, 2 ſchiſm 
the rebellion againſt the queen of England. or infidel; or that they could not determine 
But, in proceſs of time, on agreement that the || ſucceſſion of the crown-: whoever ſhould — 
rebels ſhould be ſurrendered to Elizabeth, her ar- writing or printing, that any perſon, ene! 
| | my evacuated Scotland; and the ambaſſadors. of || iſſue of her body, is or ought to be the qu 
| Mary, France, and Spain, continuing their impor- || heir, or ſucceſſor, was, for the firſt offence, | 

1 tunity with Elizabeth, on the ſcore of the treaty || impriſoned-during a year; and for the ſrconch 
for the releaſe. of the queen of Scots, ſhe appoint- || were to incur the penalty of a premunire: 10 
ed Cecil, and Sir Walter Mildmay, chancellor of From the tenor of the laſt clauſe, we 
| | the exchequer, her commiſſioners to treat on this || appeared that Elizabeth intunated a 
Y affair; in conſequence of which, the following || excluding the Scortiſh queen from all pre er 
| | propolitions were offered for effecting a laſting || ſucceeding to the throne of England: 
| peace between the two kingdoms ; that the queen 
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„ erſtiton and idolatry; it being decreed, | 
e zer mould publiſh bulls or mandates of 

in, that v ſhould, by means of. theſe, reconcile 


the pope Or 


nd 
ſhe 
th's 
lent 


the church of Rome, ſhould. them- 
cles, a8 well as thoſe who were ſo reconciled, be 
"1. of treaſon. Whoever imported any Agnus 
gui es, beads, or ſuch other implements of 


Pe crucifix ads | ations) --- 
_ 18 was ſubjected to the penalties of pre- 
10 a wire, The former laws againſt taking intereſt, 
ls n | ach was called uſury, were enforced by a new 


d a ſupply of one ſubſidy, and two fif- 
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ſenſe, was fool-hardy enough to revive his 
nm" erdeſpicable plan of rebellion, and for which he 


a0 HN. (as one Rodolphi, a Florentine, who had long re- 
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told Rodolphi, that he would do every thing in his 
power to relieve the Scottiſh queen; and that his 


the plan, three letters were wrote in his name, by 


did u Rodolphi, to the duke of Alva, the pope, and the | 
ould Heng of Spain; but the duke refuſed to ſign them. 
ers fro Rodolphi repairing to Bruſſels, communicated the | 
"ent icheme to the duke of Alva, who readily came 
Englandin' it, and aſſured him that he would employ. 
were, is beſt endeavours to obtain the concurrence of 
ance ant: Spaniſh monarch. f 
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© of the charges alledged againſt him. 


| 
by 05 


Norfolk, in direct oppoſition to reaſon and com- | 


ud been ſome time impriſoned in the Tower. There 


red in London, and acted privately as an agent | 
fr the court of Rome. This man projected a | 
{heme, in concert with the Spaniſh ambaſſador, | 
{ir the releaſe of Mary, by means of a domeſtic : 
-"urrction and foreign invaſion. When their in- 
ention was Communicated to Norfolk, the duke 


project was fealible. On Norfolk's approbation of 


ched the knowledge 
the queen of England, nor of her ſecretary Cecil, 
ately advanced to the peerage by the title of lord 
Burleigh, The firſt ground of ſuſpicion was from ||. 
n effort of Norfolk, which led to a full diſcovery, 

rom the following circumſtance. Mary propoſing 
bo ſend a ſum of money to her partizans in Scot- 
Band, it was entruſted to the care of one Brown, a 
domeſtic to the duke of Norfolk, in order to be 
| This perſon, either | 
enorant of the ſcheme, or employed as a ſpy in | 
tte family, delivered the money to Burleigh, who 
Immediately cauſed Brown, and Hickford, the 
duke's lecretary, to be apprehended, and to under- 
| Being threatened with torture, || 
Pickford confeſſed that he had ſecreted ſome pa- 
pers under the mats of the duke's bed; which be- 
appeared againſt his 
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ſentence of twenty-five peers. But the queen; not- 
withſtanding his guilt, was greatly enhanced by a 
repetition of the crime, relented much at thei flue 
of his trial; and though her miniſters enforced the 
neceſſity, of his being made a public example, to 
deter others from diſloyal practices, ſhe heſitated, 
from time to time, putting her hand to the war- 
rant, and thereby protracted the execution of the 


ſentence. 


Norfolk being apprehended, previous to his 
wwledge of the confeſſion extorted from his ſe- 
etary, peremptorily denied the charge; but the 
* ordered him to the Tower in order to be 
tought to immediate trial. The biſhop of Roſs 
on ſome ſuſpicion, been taken into cuſtody, 
"re the detection of Norfolk's guilt ; and every 
method was uſed to extort from him what he knew 
© 10 the conſpiracy, He at firſt alledged, in 
cation of his non-compliance, the dignity of 
# but, on being told thar, as his miſ- 
%s no longer a ſovereign, he could not be 
: n ambaſſador, and that a diſcovery 
been made by Norfolk's ſervants, he revealed 
dleplor, and, by his evidence, fully convicted 


1 8 Uſcovery made by the biſhop corroborated 
dhe © circumſtances adduced: in proof of Nor- 
"1, 10 that his trial was fixed for the 12th 


So deſirous were both the miniſtry in particular, 


| and theparliament ingeneral, for bringing the con- 
demned culprit to condign puniſhment, that the 


commons preſented an addreſsto her majeſty, pray- 
ing her to proceed to the execution of the duke, as 
the moſt neceſſary ſtep for her own preſervation, 
and the peace of the kingdom; and this. ſanction 
ſhe imagined, when joined to the greatneſs of his 
guilt, would, in the eyes of the impartial world, 


Juſtify her ſeverity towards that unfortunate noble- 


man. He ſubmitted to his fate with great courage 
and reſolution; and though he ſolemnly denied 
that he had ever entertained any diſloyal thoughts 
againſt the queen's authority or -perſon, he frankly 


| owned the juſtice of the ſentence by which he ſuf- 


fered. His particular friend the earl of Shrewſbury 
was much affected by his fate; and great part of the 
populace, who attended his execution, teſtified the 
utmoſt concern, 
In order to quell the tumults and riots which 
ſtill diſturbed the tranquillity of the kingdom, the 
queen gave orders for the reparation of the works 
at the different ſea-ports, keeping the military in 
train, and having a naval armament ready for im- 
mediate ſervice. Nevertheleſs, inſurrections ſtill 
prevailed in Scotland, and the regent dying 
ſuddenly about this time, was ſucceeded by the earl 
of. Herford. LAT RI 
The diſturbances in France, and the rigour and 
cruelty there exerciſed towards the Hugonots, 
greatly affected the queen, ſo that ſhe was induced to 
furniſh them ſecretly with ſome aſſiſtance. Beſides 
employing her influence with the German princes, 
ſhe permitted a perſon, called Henry Champernon, 
to raiſe and carry into France, a regiment of gen- 
tlemen volunteers, among whom Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, then a young man, began to diſcover the firſt 
ſpecimetr of his military genius. 5 
So powerful was the oppoſition of the Proteſ- 
tant party, that the French monarch, notwith- 
ſtanding the prevalence of his bigotry and preju- 
dice, from motives of convenience, relaxed in his 
operations, and, by way of temporizing, indulged 
them with liberty of conſcience in matters of reli- 
gion. The event, however, proved the fallacy and 
,perfidy of the late proceedings on the part of 
France, which were deſigned to effect the total ex- 
termination of the Hugonots. In order to deceive 
and decoy their leaders into the ſnare laid for them, 
Charles offered his ſiſter Margaret in marriage to 
the prince of Navarre ; and the admiral de Cha- 
tillon, with all the moſt conſiderable Proteftants, 
had repaired to Paris, in order to attend the celebra- 
tion of the nuptials, which they hoped would allay 
the violent animoſities of the two parties. The 
queen of Navarre was poiſoned by orders from 
the court; and the admiral was dangerouſly wounded 
by an aſſaſſin; yet the treacherous monarch art- 
fully protracted the departure of the Hugonots till 
the eve of St: Bartholomew, the period fixed upon 
for the perpetration of his bloody deſign. | 
A. D. 1572. The horror and conſternation ex- 
cited by the maſſacre of that day are beyond all de- 
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"ary, and he was condemned by the | 


| ſcriptions. Preparation being made for the execu- 
tion 
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* of Scotland having rendered him- 


{7 obnoxious to the people by his tyranny and 
oppreſſion, it was deemed a matter of ſerious im- 
n to the intereſts of England; the queen there- 
re ſent Randolph into Scotland, on pretence of 


-onoratulating the young king on the progreſs he 


nry 111.00 nade in his ſtudies; but, in reality, in order to 
a8, El ;emonſtrate with the regent. But this was far 
noratu com having the intended effect: he perſiſted in 
ſent i his arrogant and oppreſſive courſe, till Erſkine, the 
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king's governor, and his four preceptors, repreſent- 
ed his conduct in ſuch a light, as incurred the diſ- 
pleaſure of his ſovereign; ſo that to avoid any 


ſome hints of an inclination to retire, of which the 


Jiſmiſion, which he ſeemed ſo readily to offer. 
james was only in the twelfth year of his age, yet 
Morton reſigned his authority into the hands of the 
king, and withdrew from the government. But, 
diſpuſted with an inactive life, he ſoon returned to 
court, and, though he reſumed not his former title, 
carried the ſame ſway in all councils of ſtate. 

A. D. 1578-9. To avoid the deſigns of the Spaniſh 
monarch, Elizabeth deemed it expedient to form 
an alliance with the king of France, and in fur- 
therance of the ſame, affected to approve of the 
propoſals of marriage that were made her by the 
duke of Anjou. The French king had ſome time 
ſince ſent over two ambaſſadors to obviate ſome 
difficulties that attended the match: and now ad- 
ded a third, one Semier, a man of the moſt inſi- 
mating addreſs, and keen penetration. This gen- 


*%. 


, an em ueman ſo wrought on the paſſions of the queen, 
wich vic tat ſhe ſeemed to have conceived a warm affection 
_— 1 for the perſon of the duke of Anjou, fo that the 
able el 


earl of Leiceſter, and others, affirmed, ſhe was in- 
latuated by the arts of incantation. Semier, in re- 
renge, endeavoured to ruin Leiceſter in the opi- 
mon of the queen; and was the firſt who informed 
her of his marriage with the widow of the earl of 
Flex, | | 1 

Elizabeth, who with all her ſagacity, was not 
txempt from the foibles of woman, was ſo af- 
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ther of jealouſy or reſentment, cannot be aſcer- 


ner to the caſtle of Greenwich, and would have 
moved him thence to the Tower, had not the 
arl of Suſſex, though his enemy, generouſly in- 
poſed in his behalf, and repreſented the injuſ- 
e of puniſhing a ſubject for contracting a lawful 
1 Leiceſter, enraged to find himſelf ſup- 
—_ by an obſcure ſtranger, is ſaid to have em- 
ed one Tudor, a life-guard-man, to aſſaſſinate 
| —_, and the queen apprized of his reſentment, 
33 foreign envoy under her immediate pro- 
* wh and iſſued her royal mandate to ſecure him 
ER attendants from every kind of perſonal in- 
0 : Mjury. This extraordinary attention to Se- 

induced the duke of Anjou to pay a viſit to 
but, after a ſhort interview, he abruptly 
France. The viſit, however, occaſioned 
y ſpeculation, and one Stubbs, a ſtu- 
' treatiſe he wrote, entitled, „The gulph in 
, Mich England will be ſwallowed wa the 


ren 0 i 0 
| o. Marriage, But the author was ſentenced 
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oppoſite party availing themſelves, demanded that 


dangerous conſequences that might enſue, he dropt 
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—— 
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ſected by this intimation, that (from motives, whe- 


aned,) ſhe committed the earl of Leiceſter pri- 


incoln's-inn, acquired much popularity | 
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to loſe his right hand, and undergo a long impri- 
ſonment. us 

About this time there happened ſeveral remark- 
able events, one Matthew Hammond was executed 
for blaſphemy at Norwich; the Turky company was 
eſtabliſhed; by virtue of a treaty with Amurath, 
ſultan of the Turks; and Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
keeper of the great ſeal, paid the debt of nature, 
and was ſucceded by Thomas Bromley, appoint- 
ed lord chancellor of England. About the ſame 
time died Sir Thomas Greſham, who built the 
Royal Exchange, and dedicated a large building to 
the purpoſes of learning, and the encouragement 
of arts, where he founded lectures on the ſciences 


|of theology, the civil law, medicine, geometry, 


rhetoric, and muſic. 94 | | 

A.D. 1580-1. Elizabeth's eſpouſal of the refor- 
mation in the Low Countries produced the reſent- 
ment of the Spaniſh monarch, who ſent, under the 
ſanction of the pope, a body of ſeven hundred Spa- 
niards and Italians into Ireland, where the inhabi- 
tants, always mutinous and averſe to the Engliſh 
government, were now more alienated by religious 
prejudices, and ready to take up arms on the firſt 
encouragement, The inſurgents excited ſome diſ- 
turbances on their firſt riſing up in arms; but 
were ſoon quelled by the Earl of Ormond, in con- 
junction with others of her majeſty's officers both 
naval and military, who, by their vigorous efforts, 
reduced the mal- contents to their former obedi- 
ence. 

Apprehenſions of commotions were ſoon after 
raiſed in England, through the inſidious arts of 
ſome foreign eccleſiaſtics, who endeavoured to alie- 
nate the affections of the people from their law- 
ful ſovereign. Four of theſe emiſſaries were exe- 
cuted, for publicly aſſerting that the queen had 
been lawfully depoſed by the pope. To prevent 
the progreſs of their pernicious doctrines, a pro- 
clamation was iſſued, enjoining all | racy who 
had children, wards, or relations, in foreign ſemi- 
naries, to deliver their names to the ordinary in 
ten days; to bring them home in four months; to 
certify the ordinary of their return; or, in caſe of 
their refuſing to come home, to withhold from 
them all ſupplies of money ; to forbear relieving, 
or lodging any prieſt or jeſuit, on pain of being 
reputed, and puniſhed as favourers of rebels and 
ſedition. Amongſt thoſe who ſignalized themſelves 
in the popiſh cauſe, were Edmund Campian, and Ro- 
bert Parſons; the former publiſhed a treatiſe called 
the Ten Reaſons, in favour of the church of Rome, 
and being taken, was executed; but the latter eſ- 
caped to the continent. Eo 

To add to the memorable occurrences at 
this period, Sir Francis Drake returned to his 
native country, after having circumnavigated the ter- 
reſtrial globe. He had amaſſed a large fortune 
amongſt the Spaniards in the Iſthmus of Panama, 
and having there got a view of the Pacific ocean, 
engaged to employ his whole ſubſtance in a new 
adventure through thoſe ſeas, ſo little known at that 
time to any of the European nations. By the in- 
tereſt of Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, a great ſtateſman 
and favourite of the queen, he procured her con- 
ſenr and approbation, and ſailed from Plymouth in 
1577, with four ſhips well manned and ſtored with 
proviſions. Sir Francis, in this extraordinary ex- 
ploit, diſcovered much nautical knowledge and ex- 
perience ; for, having entered the South-ſea by 
the ſtraits of Magellan, and fearing, if he took 
the ſame courſe homewards, he might be inter- 
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cepted by the enemy, he endeavoured to find a 


paſſage by the north of California, but failing in 


that attempt, directed his courſe towards the Eaſt- 


Indies, and doubling the Cape of Good Hope, 
made good his paſſage to England. | 

When the king of Spain, by his ambaſſador, 
demanded reſtitution of the captures, which he 
alledged were made in a manner contrary to the 
law of nations, Elizabeth vindicated the conduct 
of her admiral, by retorting on that monarch, his 


fomenting rebellions among her ſubjects in Ire- | 


land. The treaſure was, however, ſequeſtered, 
and large ſums paid to a- Spaniſh merchant, em- 
powered, by letters of attorney, to ſue for the 
prizes which Drake had taken without a commiſ- 
ſion. Philip, however, ſullied his honour, by 


witholding from the proprietors, . that right for | 
which he had contended, and appropriating the 


whole of what he obtained in reſtitution, to public 
purpoſes. | 


The authority of Morton, the late Scottiſh regent, | 
ſoon ceaſed together with his life ; for, a charge | 


being preferred againſt him of compaſſing the 
death of his ſovereign, he was apprehended and 
impriſoned in the caſtle. of Dumbarton, and, not- 
withſtanding Elizabeth's interceſſion in his behalf, 
was beheaded at Edinburgh the very day after 
his conviction. He died unlamented, and ſo little 
regarded, that after his execution, the populace 
paſſed the ſcaffold without diſcovering the leaſt 
rokens of regret. OY 

As a proof that the court of France regarded 
the projected marriage in a very ſerious light, 
they diſpatched an embaſly with the following 
terms: that in caſe the king of France ſhould die 


without male iſſue, and the duke of Anjou ſhould 
have two ſons by this marriage, the eldeſt ſhould 


ſucceed to the crown of France, and the other 
aſcend the throne of England; that in caſe of 
one ſon only, he ſhould inherit both realms, and 
of every two years reſide eight months in Eng- 
land; that the duke ſhould not fill up any poſt or 


office in England with a foreigner ; that he ſhould 


not convey the queen out of the kingdom, with- 
gut the expreſs conſent of the nobles; that he 
ſhould not tranſport the jewels of the crown to any 
other country, and that all the ſtrong holds in the 
kingdom ſhould be garriſoned by Engliſh troops, 
commanded by Englith governors. By a ſeparate 
article, both parties agreed, that the conſummation 
of the marriage ſhould be deferred, till ſome par- 
ticular and private concerns were ſettled by conſent 
of parties, and with the concurrence of the French 
king. - | 

A ſhort time after the duke of Anjou arrived at 
the court of London, and was received by the 
queen with demonſtrations of cordial affection, 


On the anniverſary of her coronation, ſhe, with her 


own hand, fixed a ring upon his finger, in token of 
pledging her troth, according to the contract. She 
even proceeded ſo far as to take up the pen to ſub- 
{cribe the articles; but at this critical juncture, ſhe 
ſuddenly with-held the pen, and appealing to the 
lords of the council, demanded their opinion as to 
the conſequences of the intended marriage, which ſhe 
thought would terminate in her death, and after- 
wards prove a ſource of diſſention as to the ſucceſ 


fon to the throne of England. | 


The diſappointed duke, after a private confe- 
rence with his intended royal bride, retired with 
the moſt poignant mortification, and as a proof of 
his reſentment, daſhed the ring with violence on the 
ground, exclaiming againſt the fickleneſs of the 


— 


them. His eldeſt ſon Philip being in the hands ot 
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|} eſtabliſhing a more intimate union between the two 


| "Ls of 
| ſome towns were put into her hands by Way e 


ing his dignity. 


| „ 84. BooR X 
queen, and inconſtancy of the Engliſh people 
compenſate, however, the diſappointment in f 
degree, his grace was amuſed with divers en 
entertainments during a reſidence of 8 , 
months, and on his departure for Paris, bers, 
rewarded for the trouble of his viſit. 7 

A. D. 1582. A ſtatute paſſed this ſeq; 
parliament, declaring all thole guilty of high * 
ſon, who ſhould attempt ts alienate the ſubje; 
from their fidelity to the queen, or perſuade then 
to abandon the eſtabliſhed religion, 

The young king of Scotland, through the un 
due influence of the earls of Lenox and Array 
who had inſtigated him to the moſt unpopular pro- 
ceedings, incurred a general odium ; ſo that on hi; 
return from Athol with but few attendants, he u; 
ſeized by the earl of Marr, and ſeveral other per. 
ſons of diſtinction, and conveyed to Ruthven caſtle 
the reſidence of the earl of Gowry, who had taken 
part with the two earls from a milrepreſentation of 
circumſtances. 33 80 
A. D. 1583. As the moſt powerful means of 
affecting the releaſe of her captive ſon, the queen 
of Scots applied to Elizabeth, conjuring her in the 
moſt affecting terms to exert her influence in 
behalf of majeſty in diſtreſs. So pathetic was her 
expoſtulation, that the queen deſired her council to 
deliberate on the conditions, on which Mary ſhould 
be releaſed. They accordingly drew up ſeveral ar- 
ticles, which were preſented to the queen of Scot- 
land ; but this. treaty, like all the former, proved 
abortive. | 5 5 | 

In the cloſe of this year, Elizabeth ſent Walſing- 
ham her ſecretary into Scotland, under pretence of 


kingdoms ; but in reality to ſtrengthen the Engliſh 
faction, and found the abilities of the young king, 
who being endowed with politeneſs and affability, 
ingratiated himſelf with the ſecretary ; inſomuch, 
that from the favourable account he tranſmitted to 
his miſtreſs, James was enhanced in her regard, 
and afterwards treated in a manner more become- 


A. D. 1584-5. The ſtates of Holland ſuſtained 
conſiderable loſs in the death of the prince af 
Orange, who was treacheroufly ſhot by an nfa- 
mous Burgundian, and in conſequence thereof the 
duke of Parma obtained great advantage over 


the king of Spain, and educated in the Romiſh re. 
ligion, the ſtates conferred the government of Hol 

land and Zealand upon his ſecond lon Maurice 
and the prince of Parma, availing himſelf of ts 
circumſtance, inveſted Antwerp; fo that the ſtates, 
thus involved in complicated diſtreſs, as their laſt re- 
ſource, ſent tbe ns 9 to England. ſoliciting tie 
protection of Elizabeth, and even offering to lub⸗ 
mit themſelves to her diſpoſal; but Elizabeth * 
dently declined the offer, and promiſed to aſſiſt 7 

with a very conſiderable body of forces, pro c 


curity for payment. 

To —— if poſſible, the important and wy 
deſired work of reformation, ſeveral ſtatutes 1 
enacted in the month of November, againſt 1 
and popiſh prieſts, which, though rigorous, * 
abſolutely neceſſary for the ſecurity of ie? Job- 
tant intereſt. William Parry, a Catholic, and 
rained the queen's pardon for a capital ©! Mila 
having got leave to travel, withdrew to lich bf 
where he openly profeſſed his religion, is Fus 
had artfully concealed while he remained 6 f, 


hes W 
land. On his return he was examine © 8 
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queens 


\ raitor againſt his lawful ſovereign, 


he peace ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed. 


n the aſſembly of ſtates; and that neither peace 
or truce ſhould be made without the mutual con- 
nt of Elizabeth and the confederates; that in 
aſe of the queen's ſending a fleet to ſea, they 
ould join it with a like number of ſhips, to be 
ommanded by the Engliſh admiral ; and that a re- 
procal commerce ſhould be maintained between 
e ſubjects of England, and the United States. 
The queen having embarked thus far in her en- 
2gements, in oppoſition to the efforts of Philip 


to America, the grand ſource of that mo- 
irch's wealth as well as power. Purſuant to that 
gn, a fleet of twenty ſail was fitted out, and 
e command given to Sir Francis Drake, who, in 
* paſſage, took St. Jago, one of the Cape de 
de iſlands, and afterwards reduced Carthagena, 
d St. Domingo. In his return through the gulph 
Florida, he burnt St. Auguſtine and St. He- 
e and touching at Virginia, took on board a 
nber of people, who, having been ſent by Sir 
ter Raleigh to plant that colony, were greatly 
weed in point of number, and in a ſtarving con- 
B coloniſts moſt chearfully embarked on 
x the Engliſh ſhips, and brought over with 
ne cargo of tobacco, a plant before un- 
n in this count | SLND 
* attached was the queen to the intereſt of the 
ation, that ſhe not only eſpouſed the cauſe 
. ned States againſt the encroachments of 
3 monarch; but alſo ſuccoured the Hu- 
: — rance, headed by the prince of Conde, 
eg di Junction with the king of Navarre, aſ- 
"i s troops, in order to withſtand the aſſaults 
__ of Guiſe, who ſtrenuouſly eſpouſed 
a cauſe, but without ſucceſs; on the 
„ and 8 was ſuddenly ſurrounded by the ene- 
© elcaping with great difficulty, repaired to 


Curt _ . 
10 of England, where he was treated with 
6 honors. | ; 


. 1536 
no _ 
a Telpe& t 
Un Holl 


The United States, to conciliate the 
queen of England, ſhewed very ſin- 
o the earl of Leiceſter, on his ar- 


(ar VV. 1884. „MA 


ſanſeſſed he had been perſuaded to aſſaſſinate the || of the Engliſh auxiliaries. They not only ho- 
by Morgan, an Engliſh refugee in France ; || noured him with. the moſt diſtinguiſhed titles, but 

chat he had procured admittance into her majeſty's even with tokens of royalty itſelf. Theſe pro- 
qreſence, by diſcovering a feigned conſpiracy; but || ceedings, inſtead of meeting with the approbation 
being truck with remorſe, he laid aſide his dagger || of the queen excited her diſpleaſure, as ſhe con- 
and treaſonable deſigns till happening to read a jectured their aim was to engage her further than 
dock written by cardinal Allan, who affirmed it || ſhe choſe to embark in their intereſts. The States 
«3 laudable to kill excommunicated princes, he || had promiſed themſelves important ſervices from 
ad reſolved to execute his former purpoſe. This the abilities of Leiceſter ; but they were grievouſly 
Gnatical regicide ſuffered the puniſhment due to diſappointed, their enemies extending their con- 
tis horrid intention, and was publicly executed as || queſts, in ſpite of all his endeavours; and to 
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add to their misfortunes, Sir Philip Sidney, his 


The Spaniſh monarch had proſecuted his mili- nephew, was ſlain in a ſkirmiſh between a party of 


ry operations with ſuch ſucceſs againſt the United ||the Spaniſh and Engliſh troops, to the regret not 
cates, that Elizabeth, to curb his ambition by check- 


ing the progreſs of his conqueſts, engaged by a || he was univerſally reſpected as a moſt amiable and 
rreaty, to ſuccour them with five thouſand infantry, || exalted character. His name has been immorta- 
nd one thouſand cavalry, under the command of lized by the writings as well of cotemporary as of 
n Engliſh general; and to pay theſe troops during || ſucceeding authors. 5 
he war, on condition of being reimburſed, after 


only of his uncle, but the whole army, by whom 


Having been baffled in all his attempts, the 
earl took leave of the United States, and em- 


The ſame treaty alſo ſtipulated, that Elizabeth || barked for England. The queen, convinced. of 
ould be put in poſſeſſion of Fluſhing, and the the neceſſity of being on friendly terms with her 
ile, as ſecurity for the payment; that the Eng- northern neighbours, diſpatched an ambaſſador to 


in governors of thoſe places ſhould have no juriſ- — James, with propoſals for an offenſive and de- 
ſiction over the inhabitants; that the towns ſhould fen 


e reſtored to the eſtates on the payment of the tual ſecurity againſt the devices of the catholic 
poney; that the Engliſh general, and two other || princes ; and a treaty was concluded on the follow- 
xerſons nominated by the queen, ſhould have places ing terms: that both powers ſhould defend the 


ive league between the two nations, as a mu- 


proteſtant religion againſt all its enemies in either 
kingdom; that if either of the powers ſhould be 
attacked, the other ſhould give no aſſiſtance either 
directly or indirectly to the aggreſſor; that in caſe 
England ſhould be invaded at a diſtance from Scot- 
land, James ſhould furniſh-the queen with a thou- 
ſand cavalry and five thouſand infantry ; and that 
in caſe Scotland ſhould be attacked in the ſame 
| manner, the queen ſhould aſſiſt James with three 
thouſand horſe, and double that number of infan- 


Spain, was determined to transfer the ſeat of try; but in caſe of England's being invaded in any 


place within ſixty miles of the borders, the king of 
Scotland ſhould join Elizabeth's army with all his 
forces; that the two powers ſhould mutually de- 
liver up, or atleaſt expel from their dominions, the 
rebellious ſubjects of each other; that neither 
party ſhould conclude any treaty to the prejudice of 
theſe articles, without the other's conſent; that 
this treaty ſhould be ratified on both ſides by let- 

ters patent ; that it ſhould not derogate from for- 

mer treaties made between the two crowns, or from 

thoſe made by either crown with other potentates, 
except in what concerned religion ; with regard to . 
which, this league, offenſive and defenſive, ſhould 

remain firm and inviolable ; that this treaty ſhould 
be confirmed by the ſtates of Scotland, when the 
king ſhould have attained the age of five and 

twenty, and in like manner it ſhould receive the 

ſanction of the Engliſh and Iriſh parliaments. _ 

| Notwithſtanding this very politic treaty with 

James of Scotland, and the ſecurity Elizabeth 
might hope to derive againſt the attempts of fo- 

reign enemies, ſhe was conſtantly annoyed by the 

machinations of domeſtic foes. Popiſh emiſfaries 

were continually plotting againſt her, and ſome bi- 

gotted devotees, at the inſtance of their prieſt, had 

actually engaged to take her off. A number of 

miſcreants were hired for this horrid purpoſe, by one 

Babington, a yeoman of Derbyſhire; but through 

| the vigilance of ſecretary Walſingham, they were 

apprehended at Harrow, in the diſguiſe of peaſants, 

and delivered up to the proper officers. They 

confeſſed the conſpiracy, pleaded guilty at their 


and in quality of commander in chief 


trials, and were executed to the number of four- 
teen 
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teen in St. Giles's fields, the place of their rendez- 


„ | 

As the queen of Scots was ſuſpected by Eliza- 
beth of privately abetting theſe inſidious attempts 
on her life, it was determined to bring her to imme- 
diate trial ; but as Mary, through confinement, had 
received no intelligence of the diſcovery of Ba- 
bington's plot, it was with equal ſurprize and 
concern, that ſhe was conducted to Fotheringay 
caſtle in Northamptonſhire, which was to be the 
laſt ſtage of her mortal pilgrimage. Her two ſe- 
cretaries, Nau, a Frenchman, and Curle, a Scotch- 
man, were arreſted, and committed to priſon ; and 
on examination, are ſaid to have owned a corre- 
ſpondence-with Babington ; that their miſtreſs dic- 
tated the letters in French, which Curle tranſlated 
into Engliſh, and then they were written in cy- 
phers. Copies officially atteſted were tranſmitted to 
the French court, to criminate Mary on the one 
hand, and of courſe exculpate Elizabeth on the 
other. 5 

A proviſional law having paſſed with immediate 
reference to this long determined event, it was 
deemed expedient to try Mary not on the common 
ſtatutes of treaſon, but by the preciſe letter of 
this proviſional law. 
was iſſued to forty peers and five judges, or the 
major part of them, to try and paſs ſentence on 
Mary, daughter and heireſs of James V. king of 
Scots, commonly called queen of Scots. Thir- 
ty-ſix of theſe commiſſioners arriving at Fo- 
theringay, preſented her with a letter from Eli- 
zabeth, commanding her to ſubmit to a trial. 
She peruſed the letter with great compoſure ; 
but expreſſed ſurprize, that Elizabeth ſhould 
command her as a ſubject; ſhe declared that 


the laws of England were unknown to her; that 


{he was deſtitute of council ; nor could ſhe con- 
ccive who were to be her peers; that ſhe was even 
robbed of her own papers, and no perſon permitted 
to plead her cauſe. | 

The commiſſioners would by no means admit of 
the plea, drawn either from royalty or captivity ; 
Mary, therefore, incenſed at this derogation from 
her dignity, declared, that ſooner than bow the 
knee as a ſubject to any earthly potentate, ſhe would 


ſuffer a thouſand deaths ; yet ſhe was ready to vin- | 
She 


dicate herſelf in a full and free parliament. 
exhorted them to conſult their own conſciences, 
and remember, that the theatre of the world was 
far more extenſive than the kingdom of England. 
At length, wrought on by an obſervation, hinting 
the ſuſpicion ſhe would incur by avoiding a trial, 
ſhe agreed to appear, if they would diſpenſe with 
her non-admittance of ſubjection; till at length ſhe 
was conſtrained on terms of no effect and merely 
formal, to comply with the injunction of the com- 
miſſioners. . 
After theſe preparatory meaſures, the ſolemn 
ſcene was began, and the council for the crown 
opened the charge againſt the arraigned queen; 
when, in order to aggravate her guilt, Babington's 
plot was adduced among other circumſtances. 
She peremptorily denied that charge in particular, 
and, on his confeſſion being read, wherein mention 
was made of the earls of Arundel and Northum- 
berland, ſhe ſhed a flood of tears, exclaiming, 
« Alas! what has the noble houſe of Howard ſut- 
« fered for my ſake!” 
She frankly acknowledged ſhe had exerted her 
utmoſt efforts to regain her liberty, but poſitivel 
denied ſhe had ever harboured a thought againſt the 
life of Elizabeth. This, indeed, was the principal 


Accordingly a commiſſion 
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| prove the point, the written evidence of her two 


— 


— 


{| ſupport of the reſpective charges being produced, 


| commiſſion. "11. | 


— 


— 


| which ſhe complained to Elizabeth; 


feſſion of what was abſolutely falſe ; 
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article of the impeachment, and the 
which could apologize for the violent me 
were taken againſt her: in order, 


Only one 
aſur (8 that 


ſecretaries were produced; but ſhe affirmed they 
9 
a con- 


had either been intimated or bribed into 
ſhe ſaid ſhe 


was not to be convicted but by her own 
hand-writing ;. ſhe deſired ſhe * be * 
with her ſecretaries; demanded a copy of her pro 
teſt, an advocate to plead her cauſe, and 12 
hearing in full parliament. 

But as it appeared from many caſes in point, thy 
theſe demands in matters of high treaſon were in. 
admiſſible, they were urged in vain by the unfor- 


tunate royal culprit. The court, after having ſat 
ſeveral days, adjourned to the twenty-fifth of Oc. 


tober, at the Star-chamber in Weſtminſter, when 
all the commiſſioners appeared except Shrewſbu 
and Warwick. The different papers and copies 


and formally atteſted by the depoſitions of wit 
neſſes in court, immediate reference was had t 
the affair of Babington, and ſentence was there 
upon pronounced againſt the queen of Scots, far 
having been privy to Babington's plot; and ima 
gined divers devices againſt the life of the queen 
contrary to the form of a ſtatute ſpecified in the 


To preclude the young king from any difagree: 
ble conſequences that might enſue from this tran 
ſaction, a declaration was iſſued, importing, “ th; 
« the ſentence did not derogate from James, king 
ce of Scotland, in his title and honour, but that h 
ce was in the ſame rank and right, as if the {ai 
ce ſentence had never been pronounced.” 

The queen's moſt ſanguine wiſhes were now gr 
tified in the conviction and ſentence of her unfor 
tunate rival Mary queen of Scots; notwithſtand 
ing which, with her uſual diſſimulation, ſhe affecteq 
to diſapprove of the meaſures adopted by patli 
ment, ſo that when they addreſſed her that the ſe 
tence might be put in execution, ſhe 1ntreate 
them to wave a requeſt ſo repugnant to her incl 
nation; and, on their renewing their entreaties, a0 
fected to amuſe them with a e replies. 

Averſe, however, as ſhe pretended to be to tl 
execution, ſhe at length complied with the rede 
of Parliament, to the publication of the fentend 
pronounced againſt Mary; which being done # 
cording to uſual form, two perſons were ſent 
notify it to that princeſs, and exhort her to prep? 
for approaching death. She received the Mz 
without the leaſt ſign of emotion, and, with 2 cheal 
ful countenance, thanked God, that her will 
pilgrimage would ſoon have an end. She was tl 


divefted of all badges of royalty, an indien 


ſhe defired it 
; . wate; that 
might not be put to death in private; MM | 
body, after her ſuffering, might be ſent to N 
that her ſervants might enjoy the few — 4 
ſhould bequeath, and be permitted 10 depat 


not bel 
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theſe tranſactions of the Engliſh parliann 


to interpoſe in her behalf, and to - eng 
defence of the common rights of 19977 
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ede preſence, remonſtrated on the death of 
8 a5 an outrage againſt the law of nature, 
wy dictates of humanity, as well as a flagrant 
1 t to every ſovereign in particular. The pe- 
5 tory behaviour of the French ambaſſador in- 
oa the queen to demand, if he was authorized 
5 his maſter to uſe ſuch language. He replied in | 
the affirmative, and avowed his aſſertion in wr1- 
ting. She then laconically told him, that ſhe ſhould 

"it her reſolution by her own ambaſſador z and 


— departed without effecting the buſineſs on 


which he was ſen t. | 3 
A. D. 1587. Neither was any great regard paid 
by Elizabeth to the entreaties or- remonſtrances 
of James, who was no ſooner informed of 
the trial and condemnation .of -his mother, than 
he diſpatched Sir William Keith, gentleman of 
his bed-chamber, to London, with a letter written 
with his own hand, conjuring Elizabeth to ſpare the 
life of a beloved parent ; otherwiſe he ſhould think 
himſelf indiſpenſably bound, by every tie of duty 
and honour, to revenge her death; and 1ntreating 
ter to defer the execution of the ſentence, until he 
could ſend an ambaſſador with ſuch propoſals as 
he hoped might prove ſatisfactory. The execution | 
was deferred with much reluctance on the part of 
Elizabeth, and the maſter of Cray, and Sir Robert 
Melville, arriving at length in London, propoſed 
that their king ſhould give the chief of their nob1- 
ly, as hoſtages, for the future good behaviour 
ol his mother, who ſhould reſign her right 
of ſucceſſion to her ſon, and this reſignation 
ſhould be guaranteed by foreign princes. The 
queen rejected theſe propoſals with the moſt ſcorn- | 
tul diſdain, and when the ambaſſadors impor- 
tuned her to defer the execution for a week, ſhe 
vehemently replied, © No; not for an hour.“ 
After theſe various applications, entreaties, and 
remonſtrances had paſſed in all their different forms, 
Elizabeth ſent for Daviſon, who had lately been 
made ſecretary, and commanded him to draw out 
« warrant for the execution of Mary queen of 
Kcots, which having ſigned, ſhe deſired it might 
be carried to the chancellor, in order to have the 
ſeal affixed' to it. Next day ſhe ſent two meſ- 
lengers ſucceſſively to interdict the mandate of the 
preceding day, and when ſhe was told the warrant 
bad already paſſed the great ſeal, ſhe affected the 
utmoſt concern, and aſked, what need there was 
or ſuch expedition? The order for the execution 
Was directed to the earls of Shrewſbury, Derby, 
ent, and Cumberland, who were ordered to have 
_ queen of Scots beheaded in their preſence. 
ole noblemen, therefore, repaired to Fotherin- 
bah Caſtle, and, being introduced to Mary, ac- 
huanted her with the nature of their commiſſion, 


a , 58 
"i required her to prepare for death the next 
morning. 5 | 


M ary 


ſerenity pl 


© — 


bore this alarming information with 
could nd compoſure ; ſhe declared that ſhe 
on ws be induced to believe that Elizabeth 
== pong conſented to her death; then laying her 
A e New Teſtament which happened to be 
derer M le, ſhe ſolemnly proteſted, that ſhe had 
* 2 or conſented to any deſign againſt 
8 of Elizabeth. She deſired with peculiar 
wonleſſor „ that now, in her laſt moments, her 
nal f e be permitted to attend her, the de- 
gion * ich argued an equal want both of reli- 
V the mo umantty, as ſuch indulgence is granted 
made „e famous delinquents. Mention being 


knowl abington, ſhe ſolemnly diſclaimed all | 
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her wrongs ſhe reſigned into the hands of the Al- 
mighty Judge of the world. | 

The buſineſs neceſſary previous to her diſſolution 
ſhe ſettled with deliberation and accuracy. She 
wrote her will with her own hand, diſtributing her 
money, jewels, and cloaths, among her ſervants, 
according to their rank and merit. Early the next 
morning ſhe retired to her cloſer, and ſpent a con- 
ſiderable time in devotion. , Her whole deport- 
ment, upon this affecting occaſion, was ſolemn, and 
becoming her exalted rank. When the high ſhe- 
riff entered her chamber and told her that her hour 
was come, ſhe replied that ſhe was ready, and bid- 


ding adieu to her ha ſervants, followed him 


with a ſerene and compoled aſpect. She was at- 


tired in a mourning habit, but with an elegance and 


ſplendor which ſhe had long laid aſide. An Ag- 
nus Dei hung by a diamond chain at her neck, her 


beads at her girdle, and in her hand ſhe carried a 


crucifix of Ivory. In paſſing through a hall ad- 


| joining to her apartments, Sir Andrew Mel- 


ville, maſter of her houſhold, meeting her, fell 
on his knees, and ſhedding a. flood of tears, 1a- 
mented his misfortune, in being deſtined to carr 

the news of her unhappy fate to Scotland, * Weep 
ce not (ſaid the wretched queen) but rather rejoice, 
ce that Mary Stuart will ſoon be freed from all her 


* cares, Tell my friends, that I die conſtant in 


« my religion, and firm in my fidelity towards 
Scotland and France. God forgive them, who 
«© have thirſted after my blood. Thou, O God! 
© who art truth itſelf, and perfectly underſtandeſt 
«© the inward thoughts of my heart, knoweſt how 


ce realms of England and Svotland. Commend 


e me to my ſon, and aſſure him I have done no- 


e thing prejudicial to the ſtate or crown of Scot- 
e land. Admoniſn him to -perſevere in amity 


« do him faithful ſervice.” ., 

When ſhe ſurveyed the executioner and the im- 
plements of death, together with all the apparatus 
and appendages to the approaching ſcene, exhibit- 
ing a diſmal, melancholy view, ſhe gave evident 
proofs, by the ſerenity of her countenance, of com- 


| poſure and reſignation to her fate. The ſurround- 
ing ſpectators could not refrain the tears of ſym- . 


pathy, now compaſſionating the fare of a prin- 
ceſs endowed with accompliſhments to adorn her 
dignified ſtation, and conciliate the affections of 
her ſubjects, and the regard of mankind in gene- 
ral. When her warrant was read, to which ſhe 
liſtened with a careleſs air, like one whoſe atten- 
tion was * 4 by thoughts of another nature, 
the dean of Peterborough repeated a long exhor- 


to forbear, as ſhe was firmly reſolved to die in the 
Roman catholic religion. When the dean ceaſed 
to exhort, ſne prayed firſt in Latin, from the office 
of the Virgin Mary; and afterwards in Engliſh, 
fervently recommending the church, her ſon, and 
queen Elizabeth, to the protection of the Al- 
mighty. When her acts of devotion were finiſhed, 


| ſhe gave the neceſſary orders for preparations to 


her female attendants, and chid them for want of 
reſolution upon that trying occaſion, bidding them 
ceaſe their womanyh lamentations, for now the 
period of her ſorrows was come. To her male atten- 
dants ſhe exhibited the ſame proofs of courage and 
ſerenity, and bade them adieu with a placid coun- 
tenance. . With equal magnanimity ſhe cordially 


forgave all concerned in her death, and after ſo- 


1 the conſpiracy; and the revenge 2. 


lemnly declaring her innocence ay to the crime of 
mm VVV 


ce ſincerely I have deſired an union between the 


« with the queen of England; and ſee that thou 


tation, which ſhe twice interrupted, deſiring him 


. 


ery 


214 1588, 


compaſſing the death of queen Elizabeth, either 
by direct or indirect means, gave the token to 
the executioner, who at one ſtroke put a period 
to her. exiſtence, - | | 

Thus fell, by an untimely fate, Mary queen of 
Scots, in the forty-fifth year of her age, having 
paſſed almoſt nineteen of the ſame in a ſtate of 
captivity. Her perſon was attracting and her man- 


ners engaging ; which cauſed her ro be reſpected | 
by the one ſex, and admired by the other. As it is 


the lot of humanity to err, and the beſt characters 
are not exempt from foibles, her womaniſh frail- 
tics in the inſtance of her paffion for Darnley, in 
the judgment of candor, will be deemed venal. 
With reſpect to that part of her conduct, which 
was the effect of her attachment to the doctrines 
and principles of the Romiſh church, it muſt be 
imputed to the prejudices of education, and that 
unlimited ſway which furious zeal and blind bi- 
gotry have maintained over the moſt liberal and 
enlightened minds, Her crimes were more than 
compenſated by her ſufferings in this ſtate of ex- 
iſtence, which will ever ſully the character of 
queen Elizabeth. Succeeding monarchs will 
do well to ſhun her foibles, and imitate her vir- 
rues. 
The queen of England was no ſooner informed 


of the death of Mary, than ſhe affected the ut- | 


moſt aſtoniſhment, and moſt extravagant ſorrow. 
She commanded the members of the council to 
quit her preſence, and Daviſon the ſecretary to be 
proſecuted in the Star-chamber, She diſpatched 


her relation, Robert Cary, with a letter to the king 


of Scotland, expreſſing her grief at the lamenta- 
ble accident, whiclf (ſhe ſaid) happened contrary 
to her intention; and profeſſing the warmeſt re- 
gard and affection for him and his concerns. 

The young king, who was neither ſo ſhort- 
ſighted, nor untaught in the ſchool of human na- 
ture, as not to diſcern the egregious fallacy of 
Elizabeth's words and actions, diſcovered a juſt 
reſentment for a long, oppreſſive, and cruel treat- 

ment of his royal parent, and refuſed her ambaſ- 
ſador acceſs to his perſon. The Scottiſh nation 
in general eſpouſed his cauſe, vowing vengeance 
againſt Elizabeth, and offering to ſtand by him at 
the hazard of their lives and fortunes. James 
alſo, to confirm his reſolution, ordered his ambaſ- 


ſadors to be recalled; however, through the in- 


fluence of ſome of his courtiers, he was diſſuaded 
from commencing hoſtilities. In the interim, 
Lord Hunſdon arrived with a commiſſion from 
the Engliſh court, and James, through his arts, re- 
laxed both in his reſentment and military operations. 

A. D. 1588. Philip of Spain, as was natural to 


ſuppoſe, availed himſelf of theſe commotions, and | 


was preparing for an invaſion of England, of which 
the queen receiving intelligence, ſhe ſent Sir Fran- 
cis Drake, with a fleet of ſhips to deſtroy his veſ- 

ſels, -nd intercept his proviſions. This active 
com: nander ſunk two gallies in the bay of Cadiz, 
took, durned, and deſtroyed an hundred veſſels 
loaded with proviſions and ammunition, together 
with a large galleon, loaded with merchandize. 
He then reduced three forts at Cape St. Vincent, 
.and deſtroyed all the ſmall craft along the coaſt as 
far as Caſcaes, at the mouth of the Tagus, where 
the marquis of Santa Cruz lay with his ſquadron ; 
but he could not bring him to an engagement. 

The Spaniſh monarch, determined to fulminate 
the anathemas of the church, as well as military 
thunder againſt the Engliſh queen, procured from 
the pope a- conſecrated hanner, with freſh bulls 


2 
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[| ſquadron to the weſtward,. where he was joined 


D ——ů— 


Thames, in the neighbourhood of London 


liſn, the marquis of Santa Cruz, admiral and 


weighing, and immediately 


for excommunicating Elizabeth as an heretic 
liſhing a crufade againſt her, and abſolving al > 
ſubjects from the oath of allegiance, He prete f 
ed to be the next catholic heir to the 8 8 
England, as a deſcendant from the two daught 8 
of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, and N 
termined to land his forces at the mouth of 5 
Fired with religious as well as military ent 
ſiaſm: he equipped a moſt formidable armament 
conſiſting of one hundred and. thirty ſail of gi; \ 
manned with nineteen thouſand two hundred * 
ninety ſoldiers, eight thouſand two hundred and 
fifty ſeamen, and two hundred and eighty gallies 
mounted with two thouſand three hundred and 
forty pieces of cannon. 
The queen of England, apprized of this Vigor- 
ous effort, ſtrenuouſſy exerted herſelf in the equip. 
ment of an armament to ward off the fatal bly 
that was generally apprehended from the ſuperiot 
force of this formidable armada. She made choice 
of * officers of approved valour and experience. 
Lord Howard of Effingham was appointed lord 
high admiral of England, and ſent with a ſtrong 


by Sir Francis Drake, now appointed vice admi- 
ral. She ordered lord Henry Seymour to cruize 
along the . coaſt of Flanders, with forty Engliſh 
and Flemiſh ſhips, to prevent the prince of Parmu 
from putting to ſea with the Spaniſh troops un- 
der his command. =» | 

Detached bodies were poſted along the different 
coaſts, to give alarm in caſe of an attempt of inva- 
ſion; while the main army, headed by lord Hunl- 
don, was appointed as a guard to the queen, 
who endeavoured to animate her troops by appear- 
ing perſonally on horſeback at Tilbury, and ad- 
dreſſing herſelf to them in a ſpirited harangue. 

In order the more effectually to fruſtrate the at- 
tempts of Philip, Elizabeth wiſely ſecured the 
friendſhip, and obtained the aſſiſtance of the neigh- 
bouring ſtates. With this view, ſhe ſent new in. 
ſtructions to her ſeveral ambaſſadors ; and by her 
friends, wrought upon James to oppoſe the 
popiſh party, and the hoſtile. intentions of tic 
Spaniſh monarch, whoſe mighty armament vi 
fully equipped for the important deſtination by tit 
beginning of May; but fortunately for the Eng: 


commander in chief, was ſuddenly taken off by 4 
fever art the critical time on which they had re- 
ceived ſailing orders. Santa Cruz was ſucceede 
in the command by the duke of Medina Sidon, 
a nobleman of very high deſcent, but wholly 1. 
experienced in maritime matters. | 

The Engliſh took care to avail themſelves 0 
this fortuitous circumſtance in augMenung = 
armament; at length, however, the Spaaiſh Li 
elated with aſſurance of victory, failed from * 
bon, but next day was encountered by a Wo 
ſunk ſome 9 
to take ci 


of this accident, the ſignal to the 
0 s. accident, gave the 1 de for Spain, hop! 


ing from the loſs the enemy had ſuſtained — 


ſtreſs of weather, to a them in their ae 
but the wind ſhifting, he returned to F ches 
on ſuſpicion that they might avail gr 
this opportunity, to enter the Engliſh © 

while he was abſent, Nor was his 


, ecuſl 
groundleſs, for on the very day after bus * 
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+, the Spaniſh fleet was ſeen off the Lizard | 
0 bbc coaſt of Cornwall. 
7 1 Howard had juſt cleared the harbour, 
4 * obſerved the Spaniſh Armada advancing 
, 1 Gil towards him, drawn up in the line of 
3 5 He ſtrictly enjoined his officers to avoid a 
engagement with the Spaniards, as the ſize of 


— 


dei ſhips and the number of their men would be a 

10 1yancage to the Engliſh ; but ordered them to 
„ nonade At a diſtance, and to watch every op- 
e of intercepting any of their ſcattered 
is As the Armada proceeded up the chan- 
1 the Engliſh hung upon their rear, and an- 
ped them by an inceſſant firing. This ma- 
dure produced a very good effect on the part 
{ the Engliſh, who, being animated by the proſ- 
.& of that honour, which they mult receive from 
e conqueſt of this tremendous Armada, deemed 
wincible, ſeveral noblemen and perſons of for- 
ne diſtinguiſhed themſelves by fitting out ſhips 
u their own expence, and engaging as volunteers in 
e ſervice of their country. Among theſe were 
le earls of Oxford, Northumberland, and Cum- 
land, Sir Thomas, and Sir Robert Cecil, and 
ge famous Sir Walter Raleigh. 
The Spaniſh admiral had by this time brought 
b an anchor off Calais, in order to obtain the 
ſtance of the duke of Parma; but this deſign 
s happily defeated by means of a ſcheme con- 
cd by lord Howard, in order to prevent the 
remy's fleet from joining. He cauſed eight of 
s ſmaller ſhips to be filled with all kinds of com- 
ſible materials, and ſent them into the midſt of 


ables and put to fea, and the Engliſh attacked 
em next morning while they were endeavouring 
0 muſter off Gravelines. The engagement began 
jt tour in the morning, and laſted till fix in the 
reaing, during which the Engliſh, who had both 
und and tide in their favour, ſunk and drove 
ſhore thirteen ſail of the line, took one of their 
nllcons, and another fell into the hands of the 
Lealanders. The damages ſuſtained by ſtreſs of 
ether, as well as loſſes in the late action, toge- 
er with want of proviſions, induced the Spani- 
ris to make for their own coaſt; but as the winds 
e againſt them in the paſſage through the chan- 
ch they propoſed to ſail north about, and return 
0 an by way of the Orkney Iſlands. The En- 
. cnaced them during ſome time, and had not 
ammunition fallen ſhort, they had compelled 
* uhole Armada to ſurrender at diſcretion. 

ii concluſion of rhe enterprize would have 
en more advantageous to the Engliſh; but the 
a proved fatal to the Spaniards. A violent 
belt overtook their fleet after it had paſſed the 
ey's; ſeventeen of their ſhips, having five 
and men on board, were caſt away on the 
"tern lands, and the coaſt of Ireland. The 
dr ot Spain were filled with conſternation at 
ie of upwards of half the fleet, and the ad- 
Wia obtained by the Engliſh. Of the whole 
i > through various accidents, fifty-three ſhips 
SH e to Spain, and thoſe in a very ſhat- 
U vin 1 ſo that through the diſadvantages 
ned l tude, and the terrible loſs the Spaniards 
x to th / diſtreſs of weather, their mighty hopes 
tate iu ound and ſucceſs upon the whole de- 
Your of the Engliſh. 
a terminated this mighty enterprize, which 
„en preparing for three years, had exhauſted 


e re a 2 
e of Spain, filled the Catholics with 


i? Armada. The Spaniards immediately cut their (| 


*" E T HM, 1589. 3ts 
the moſt terrible apprehenſions. A public thankſ- 
giving on this occaſion was ordered by Elizabeth, 


who repaired, in great ſolemnity, to St. Paul's, to 
perform that facred duty; and eleven ſtandards ta- 


ken from the enemy were hung up in the cathedral, 


as trophies of the ſucceſs of the Engliſh. The queen 
beſtowed rewards on many of her officers, who had 
ſo nobly exerted themſelves in defence of their coun- 
try; and the whole kingdom was one continued 
ſcene of joy. | | 

But amidſt theſe great and unexpected ſucceſſes, 
ſhe could not conceal an extreme concern for the 
loſs of her unworthy favourite Leiceſter, who died 
of a fever, at the very tine in which the queen's 
patent was making out for appointing him her 
viceroy of the kingdom of Ireland. This noble- 
men poſſeſſed no merit political nor military, yet 
the queen, from private attachment, advanced him 
to ſuch points of government as expoſed her own 
foibles, and might have proved deſtructive to the 
nation 1n general. | Co 

A. D. 1589. A political ſcheme was now diſ- 
covered between ſome noblemen and the duke of 
Parma, who had ſupplied them with a ſum of 
money to excite commotions in Scotland; but the 
king immediately aſſembling a powerful army, 
they were obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. In 
the mean time, the Scottiſh monarch had concluded 
a treaty of marriage with the princeſs Anne, daugh- 
ter to the king of Denmark. James repaired thi- 
ther in October, attended by a numerous retinue 
the nuptials were ſolemnized at Upſlo, and they 
paſſed the winter in Denmark. 

The ſucceſs obtained by the Engliſh, and the 
adverſe fate of Spain, in the defeat of their mighty 
armament, excited freſh commotions in that king- 
dom. Don Antonio, prior of Crato, a natural ſon of 
one of the royal family of Portugal, had trumped 
up a claim to the crown of that kingdom, and had 
ſolicited the aſſiſtance of Elizabeth in aſſerting 
his pretenſions. The queen gave her conſent, and 
Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Norris under- 
took to eſpouſe his cauſe as private adventurers. 
Thoſe officers having embarked about twelve 


in April, and landing near Ferrol, inveſted Co- 
runna. They took the lower town by aſſault, but 
the upper part, ſituated on a rock, they could not 
reduce for want of artillery. The count d'An- 
droda marching to its relief with a body of eight 
thouſand men, they raiſed the ſiege, and attacked 
him at the bridge of Brugas, where he was de- 
feated. But theſe adventurers failed in their at- 
tempt, through an epidemical diſtemper, which 
obliged them to reimbark their forces and return 
to England. ” | 

Notwithſtanding this failure, the earl of Cum- 
| berland, the ſpring following, undertook another 
expedition, and failing to the Azores took. and 
demoliſhed the eaſtle of Fayal, and brought home 
a great number of valuable prizes. 

At the end of the year died Sir Francis Wal- 


virtues of his heart. Though he had paſſed 
through many great and lucrative employments, 
ſuch was his integrity and generoſity, that he died 
poor, and was interred in a private manner. He 
left only one daughter, firit married to Philip 
Sidney, and afterwards to the earl of Eſſex. A 
kind of general mortality enſued amongſt the 
moſt able and faithful ſervants of the cron; the 


n . 
oft languine hopes, and the Proteſtants with 


principal of theſe were, Ambroſe Dudley, earl of 
| | War 


thouſand ſailors and ſoldiers, failed from Plymouth 


ſingham, ſecretary of ſtate, a miniſter not more 
diſtinguiſhed by the abilities of his head than the 


= 
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Warwick, Sir Thomas Randolph, chancellor of 
the exchequer, Sir Thomos Crofts, comptroller of 
the houſehold, George Talbot, earl of Shrewl- 
bury, and Thomas lord Wentworth, formerly go- 
vernor of Calais, and laſt, though not leaſt either 

in ability and integrity, Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, 
chancellor of England, and of the univerſity of 
Oxford. 5 

As the trade to the Eaſt Indies was juſtly deemed 
the ſource of Spaniſh wealth, Elizabeth determined 
to attack them in that quarter; for which purpoſe 
ſhe diſpatched a fleet of ſeven fail of the line to in- 
tercept the India ſhips, but this ſcheme was fruſ- 
trated by the precaution of the Spaniſh monarch, 
who had iſſued orders for a convoy of fifty ſail to 

protect them. | 

Lord Howard, in obedience to orders, ſtood 
out to ſea with five ſail, but the rear-admiral's 
ſhip being unfortunately ſurrounded by the enemy, 
he atchieved prodigies of valour in its defence, 
till being overpowered by numbers, and having 
himſelf received many wounds, he gave orders for 
blowing her up, to prevent her falling into the 
hands of the enemy: this raſh order was, how- 
ever, countermanded, and the gallant admiral 
Grenville died of his wounds in a few days. 

A. D. 1592.- The queen, from her attachment 
to the proteſtant cauſe, ſtill continued to protect 
the Hugonots in France, where ſhe ſent them a 
conſiderable reinforcement, and iſſued a procla- 
mation, forbidding her ſubje&s from aſſiſting the 
leaguers, or the king of Spain, with corn, am- 
munition, or naval ſtores. Fifteen ſhips of war 
were ſent to annoy the Spaniards in the Weſt In- 
dies, under the command of Sir Walter Raleigh; 
but his fleet being diſperſed in a ſtorm, the expe- 
dition was countermanded. She alſo diſpatched 
a ſmall ſquadron to cruize off the Azores; and 
Sir Martin Forbiſher to the coaſt of Spain, in 
order to wait for the Spaniſh carracks from the 
Eaſt-Indies. Burroughs, who commanded the firſt 
of theſe ſquadrons, burned one galleon, and took 
another very richly laden. Whether from Eliza— 
beth's zealous attachment to the proteſtant inte- 
' reſt both at home and abroad, or the ambition and 
jealouſy of her diſpoſition, ſhe was ſeldom free 
from numerous and frequently powerful enemies. 
Amongſt the reſt, Sir John Perrot, late lord de- 
pury of Ireland, was ſuſpected of abetting inſur- 
rections in that kingdom, and being brought to 
trial, was convicted, and committed to the Tower, 
where he ended his days after a“ long confine- 
ment. CS 

A. D. 1593. Such was the rancour and ani- 
moſity between the proteſtant and popiſh parties, 
that the latter were ever deviſing means of harraſ- 
ting the former both at home and abroad. Hence 
political intrigues and hoſtile efforts never ceaſed ; 
the court of Spain was neither idle in deviſing or 
executing projects. They excited new commo- 
tions in Scotland, which, together with the detec- 
tion of a dangerous conſpiracy of ſome catholic 
noblemen, greatly alarmed the queen, who, fear- 
ful of the deſigns of James, ſent to congratulate 
him on the diſcovery of the plot; to aſſure him of 
her aſſiſtance, and preſſed him to puniſh the diſaf- 
ſected lords; at the ſame time requeſting Both- 
well's pardon, who had twice attempted to ſeize 
the king's perſon, and fled to England, where he 
was protected by the queen, who refuſed to de- 
liver him up to James according to treaty. But 
the Scottiſh king retorted on Elizabeth the very 
plea ſhe urged in favour of Bothwell, as the 
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ground of his non-compliance; though, | E 
ſame time, he promiſed to bring the heads * A al 
inſurgents to ſevere trial, and, on 9 th 0 
treat them with the utmoſt rigour, '0N, tg nd 
The finances of James being nearly exliauſ e 
and the fitting out a force to quell the com * liſh, 1 
tions in his kingdom requiring a ſupply, he Fa te q1 
Sir Robert Melville to England to obtain ther. WW en! 
Melville did not ſucceed in his Negotiation: 3 . 
Bothwell returning privately into Scotland. ry to wh 
gratiated himſelf with the nobility, that 4. nd 
troduced him into the king's bed-chamber, 4 her br 
imploring pardon on his knees, and fecondeg by bebe 


| interceſſion of the Engliſh ambaſſador, he obtin war, 


liſh as 
evaded 


in the 


ed forgiveneſs. But as the higheſt acts of d. 
mency cannot influence abandoned minds, Ry, 
well, in violation of the laws of duty and orat 
tude, returned to his former infamons practice admit: 
was arreſted by the hand of juſtice, and ſuffered di Bick 
puniſhment due to his atrocious crimes. French 
The parhament, this ſeſſion, voted her majeſi came f 
a ſupply adequate to the extraordinary demand 12rd, !: 
of the ſtate; harraſſed by internal commotions, tie N erpedie 
enacted a ſevere law againſt ſeditious ſectaries, unt e; 
diſloyal perſons; for theſe two kinds of criminal xconci 
were always, in that age, confounded topethe place 
as equally dangerous to the peace of ſociety. Ih bbſdie 
ſtatute bore as hard upon the puritans as the d but ann 
tholics, as by it all perſons above ſixteen years Nu priva 
age, abſenting themſelves from divine ſervice, Wer ov 
performed in the church of England, for the ſpa dr of 
of one month, were ordered to be impriſoned. marque 

The perfidy of the French nation ſoon became Meral 
apparent as that of the Spaniſh; for the forme Vail, 
inſtead of employing the Engliſh auxiliaries in Hf ma 
expulſion of the forces of the latter from Brita en ve 
uſed them only as a check upon the invaders; MK. 
that Elizabeth would have recalled her troop 
had ſhe not been prevented by the marſhal d Au 
mont, who aſſured her, in his maſter's name, thi 
a vigorous attempt would ſoon be undertaken,. i 
the entire reduction of Britany. oph | 

The French king being convinced, from er Or 
prevalence of popiſh bigotry and ſuperſtition | 
his kingdom, of the impoſſibility of obtaining t 
confidence of the people, while he was in any 00 he 
gree favourable to the contrary principles, ſolemn Me con 
renounced the reformed doctrines, and declar 
himſelf a convert to the church of Rome; whud 
when Elizabeth was made acquainted with, 
ſeverely upbraided him with apoſtacy ; which 
frankly imputed to the indiſpenſable neceſſity « * 
his circumſtances. However, ſhe diſpenſed vl Pantarc 
his conduct from political motives, and an ec 
friendſhip ſtill ſubſiſted berween them. 
The queen, having ſo effectually ſecured , 
crown and government by parliamentary fanc' 
the attempts of her enemies were not ON 
trated, but generally retorted on themſelves. 1 
dorigo Lopez, a Portugueſe jew, domeſuc Pe who 10 
cian to the queen, being arreſted on ſu py Dy wa 
acknowledged that he had been bribed to el Baſk 
her, by Fuentes, and Ibani, who had ſucc l 
the duke of Parma in the government ot 
Netherlands; but he declared that he had "0" Ba. 
view, than to defraud them of their my, hs 
never intended to perform his prom" ol: E 
ſubterfuge, in a matter of ſuch importance, ws i 
not avail; ſo that the doctor and two or . 
ſuffered as traitors, though the foreign 
were never brought tö condign puniſhmeÞ "chod 
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avenging herſelf on her foreign ene"? f. 
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|”. that no peace ſhould be made with the 
1 without the conſent of both parties. 
Aach was the extraordinary valour of the Eng- 
Wn Iſh, in every action with the common enemy, that 

the queen, from motives of humanity, was fre- 
iy wendy compelled to check the impetuous ar- 
I dour of her commanders, both naval and military; 
— o which ſhe imputed the vaſt effuſion of the 
* ood of her loyal ſubjects. Sir Martin Forbiſher, 
hed her brave admiral, loſt his life with many others, 
2 [0g Breſt. It had been ſtipulated in the late 
un rat, that Morlaix ſhould be granted to the Eng- 
Ein as a place of retreat, but the French general 
0 WY cr:ded this agreement by cauling it to be inſerted 
ora in the articles, that none but catholics ſhould be 
oY admitted into the city. | 


d the 


French and Spaniſh monarchs, till at length they 
came to an open rupture: and the queen of Eng- 
End, leaving Henry to defend himſcif, thought it 
expedient to employ her armament in more impor- 
unt exploits. Notwithſtanding ſhe had an ir- 
mina rconcileable antipathy to the Spaniards, as her moſt 
thee inplacable enemies, ſhe would not expend her 
" T\Mfblidics in the maintenance of an offenſive war; 
he but annoyed her enemy by granting commiſſions 
ears o private adventurers, who acted againſt them at 
ice, Weir own expence. Richard Hawkins, comman- 
fp er of a merchantman, authorized by letters of 
d. 
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ſeveral prizes; James Lancaſter, on the coaſt of 
$razil, took nine and thirty ſhips, and made him- 
elf maſter of Fernambuco, where he loaded fif- 
ten veſſels with ſugar, and the cargo of a rich 
ang and returned to England with immenſe 
vty, | ß GLLCLE ul 

A. D. 1595. Sir Walter Raleigh ſailed in the 
hring, on a voyage to the inland parts of South 
America, and having captured the city of St. 
oph from the Spaniards, took his courſe up the 
wer Oroonoque, and returned to England, after 
Kilappointment in ſearch of gold mines, and the 
ug of half his crew by exceſſive heat of climate. 
[his expedition was ſucceeded by another under 
the conduct of Sir Francis Drake and Sir Thomas 
Hawkins, who failed in conjunction againſt the 
paiſh ſettlements in America. 
Mich they embarked, were commanded by Sir 
domas Baſkerville. They ſafely arrived at St. 
Mngo, but their deſign being diſcovered, the 
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affect = they attempted to force it, they were re- 
Pulſed. After this miſcarriage, Hawkins died, and 


red he let failed to the continent, where they burned 
ſancilol * de Ia Hacha, Santa Martha, and Nombre de 
ly fru 1 and reſolved to attack Porto Bello but this 
s. kene was prevented by the death of that gallant 
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i afforded the French monarch very power- | 
5 and entered into a new treaty with 


Bickerings had long prevailed between the | 


merque, ſailed into the South ſea, where he took | 


The land forces, 


panards fortified the place in ſuch a manner, that | 


experienced commander Sir Francis Drake, | 


the neceſſity of taking upon himſelf | 
5 well as military command ; but as he 
m the diſtempered ſtate of the men in 
e could do nothing effectual, he return- 
bene "gland; indeed, neither party derived any 


? of Spain, whoſe reſtlefs and vindictive 
plotting ſchemes againſt the queen 


> Taiſed new commotions in Ireland, 
gation of Macguire and Mac- 
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mahon. The earl of Tyrone having been ac- 

cuſed of maintaining a correſpondence with the 
rebels, ſo forcibly vindicated his innocence be- 

fore the governor, that he was diſmiſſed as a loyal 
ſubject. But his fallacy became ſhortly notorious, 

by an open declaration for the rebel party, ſurpriſ- 

ing the garriſon of Blackwater in the abſence of 
the governor, and committing acts of hoſtility 
againft the loyaliſts, who were now oppoſed by 
a very powerful army, led on by 
approved valour, who had 
on the continent. | 


commanders of 
ſignalized themſelves 


To ſuppreſs this alarming inſurrection, before 


the rebels could be reinforced by a detachment of 
troops from the king of Spain, the queen ordered 
a body of men into Ireland, under the command 
of Sir John Norris, on whoſe approach to Armagh, 
1yrone abandoned the fort of Blackwater, reduced 
the town of Dungannon, and the neighbouring 
villages to aſhes; when the Engliſh general was 
compelied, for want of proviſions, to retire, after 
leaving garriſons in Armagh and Monaghan, and 
agiceing with the inſurgents for a truce. till the 
beginning of the enſuing year. 3 


A. D. 1596. In order to put a ſtop to the re- 


bellion, without farther effuſion of human blood, 
the queen offered a pardon to the inſurgents on 
condition of their diſbanding | 


their troops, repair- 
ing the forts they had damaged, reſtoring the ef- 
fects they had ſeized, and diſcovering their con- 
nections with foreign princes. Theſe lenient mea- 
ſures were ſpurned at, though they agreed to pro- 


tract the truce four months longer; during which 
the perfidious Tyrone privately correſponded with 


Philip, and at length, in order to make a ſhew of loy- 
alty, tranſmitted to the queen's general letters he 
had received from Spain. But before the expi- 
ration of the truce, he capitulated with Norris, 
and delivered hoſtages in conſequence of a par- 
don for himſelf and accomplices, though he would 
by no means make any proteſſion of loyalty to the 
ueen. | NE 

The Engliſh troops under Sir John Norris, hav- 
ing been recalled from Britany, in order to be ſent 
into Ireland, the king of France was thereby much 
diſtreſſed, and under a neceſſity of applying to Eli- 


zabeth for a preſent ſupply for the relief of the 


province of Picardy. This was not granted, 


but the queen offered to ſend troops to garri- 
ſon Calais, Boulogne, and Dieppe; but Henry 
did not think proper to truſt her with the keeping 


thoſe places. After this, the Spaniards inveſted 
Cambray, and Henry ſent over Lommenie, his 


ſecretary of ſtate, to preſs the queen of England 


for a ſpeedy reinforcement ; which being refuſed, 
the place was ſurrendered to the enemy. Eliza- 
beth's negle& of compliance with ſo very impor- 
tant a requeſt, at fo critical a juncture, diſguſted the 
king of France, and his council were deſirous of 
making peace with the Spaniſh monarch. 

The queen, at the inſtance of Burleigh, de- 
manded of the United States, an immediate reim- 
burſement of the ſums ſhe had advanced for their 
ſervice; but as they were at that time incapable of 


raiſing the ſame, from the vaſt expence they had in- 


curred in maintaining the war with Spain, they 
obtained a longer time, on condition of fitting 
out a fleet of four and twenty fail, to join the 
queen's navy againſt the Spaniards. 

As their expeditions againſt the Spaniards in the 
Eaſt Indies had not proved the moſt ſucceſsful, 
the Engliſh council determined to attack their do- 
minions in Europe, where they were informed, 


| 
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Philip was making great preparations for an inva- 
ſion of England. A powerful fleet was, therefore, 


aſſembled at Plymouth; it carried ſix thouſand | 


three hundred and ſixty ſoldiers, a thouſand vo- 
lunteers, and fix thouſand and ſeventy-two ſeamen. 
The land forces were commanded by the earl of 


Effingham, high admiral. © The lord Thomas How- 
ir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Vere, and | 


ard, 
others had commands in this expedition. 
This mighty armament, under commanders of 


the firſt eminence for courage and conduct, failed | 
from England on the firſt of June, and being fa- 
voured with a fair wind, ſteered towards Cadiz, | 
which was appointed as the place of general ren- | 
After having in vain attempted to land | 
on the weſtern ſide of the iſland, it was propoſed, | 


dezvous. 


in a council of war, to attack the ſhips in the bay. 


The propoſal being approved, the attack was made | 
with ſuch irreſiſtable fury, that the enemy were | 


obliged to cut their cables, and ſtand farther into 
the bay, where many of their ſhips were bulged 
upon the ſhore. Eſſex then landed with eight 
hundred men at the Puntal, and marched to at- 


latter retreated into Cadiz, and being ſo cloſely 
charged, and the inhabitants thrown into ſuch diſ- 


of the place. The Engliſh entered the city by 
violence, and poſſeſſing themſelves of the market- 
place and the garriſon retiring into the caſtle, the 


inhabitants capitulated, on condition of being per- | 
mitted to depart unmoleſted with their wearing ap- 


parel; but that all their other effects ſhould be diſtri- 
buted as booty among the ſoldiers ; that they ſhould 
pay five hundred and twenty thouſand ducats for the 
ranſom of their lives, and ſend forty of their chief 


citizens to England, as hoſtages for the payment | 


of the money. 14 boy 

But the grand object of this expedition, which 
was the capture of the enemy's ſhips, was de- 
feated by the Spaniſh admiral's commanding them 
to be ſet on fire, to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the enemy. It is ſuppoſed, that the loſs 


which the Spaniards ſuſtained in this enterprize 


amounted to no leſs than twenty millions of ducats, 
beſides the mortification which thoſe proud and 
haughty people ſuffered by ſeeing one of their 
chief cities taken, and a fleet of ſuch immenſe 
value deſtroyed in one of their own harbours, 

The earl of Eſſex, emulous of fame, viewed this 
action as introductory to higher exploits, and 
therefore vehemently aſſerted the impropriety of 


giving up Cadiz, pledging himſelf to defend the 


place till ſuccours ſhould arrive from England; 
but the greateſt part of the officers being deſirous 


of returning with their booty, his motion was over- 


ruled, ſo that they returned to England, after 
3 burned or plundered the adjoining vil- 
ages. 

Eſſex, who flattered himſelf that he had gained 
an abſolute aſcendancy over the mind of the 
queen, was highly chagrined to find that ſeveral 
offices of power and profit were diſpoſed of, in 


the conferment of many of which he thought him- 


ſelf ſecure. Amongſt theſe were Sir Robert Cecil, ſon 
to lord Burleigh, who was appointed ſecretary, a poſt 
to which he had ſtrongly recommended Sir Tho— 
mas Bodley: his diſpleaſure was ſtill augmented 
by the queen's appointing Sir Francis Vere gover- 
nor of the Brille, a place he had long ſolicited 
for himſelf; the 
tions, becauſe oppoſed by old Cecil, a faithful 
ſervant, yet at the lame time ſhe diſcovered 


ueen ſlighted his recommenda- 


| _ tack a body of five hundred Spaniards, when the 


order, no meaſures could be taken for the defence |, 
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viſible tokens of diſtinguiſhed reſpek {,, ;, e 
® dation, 
{ent Sir 
(0 rea 
10 valn 


Advice having been received that the $,.. 
monarch, notwithſtanding the loſs he had "v hong 
by the Engliſh in Cadiz, was making aned 


Prepar ations 


at different ports for a deſcent upon Ireland th jeace | 
queen was determined to defeat his delign, ny Fw 
to deſtroy the ſhipping in thoſe harbour. . une, 
To this purpoſe, ſhe equipped a formidable g. core'c 
mament, naval and military, and appointed * nnd be 
earl of Eſſex commander in chief of the whale the Wa 
lord Thomas Howard, Sir Walter Raleigh, 1 * 
lord Montjoy, were deputed to act in their ref O ton. 
tive ſtations under Eſſex. The earls of Ruta Tor 
and Southampton, the lords Grey, Cromwe] 100 ally 28 
Rich, with ſeveral other noblemen, ſerved 8 * to ſoun 
lunteers. The commander's inſtructions were Me pro 
deſtroy the Spaniſh fleets at Ferrol, and to p. b an. 
ceed to the Azores. Eſſex failed from Plymomm ©"! * 
on the ninth day of July, but the fleet was di ing che 
perſed by a violent ſtorm, and the ſhips oblioed u Le 0 
put in at different ports of England. He again of her 
attempted to ſail about the latter end of Auguſt readily 
but the fleet was .damaged in ſuch a manner, thy That t 
laying aſide all thoughts of aſſaulting Ferrol, oi ** 
had no other object than that of laying in wait He 
the fleet on their homeward paſſage from India; 191 ch 
he therefore made for the Azores, while Raleigh. dent! 
being parted from the other admirals, arrived or the 
Florus, and failing to Fayal, took that town be “es 
fore he joined the commander in chief, who ſu” ©: 
pended him for proceeding without warrants f“ 
his ſuperior officer. Cough 
Raleigh, however, from motives of generoſi a ſend 
or expediency, was ſoon reſtored to the comman the ſtat 
of which he had been deprived for a time; tho 0 
this circumſtance laid the foundation of that vo cayalry 
lent animoſity which afterwards prevailed between 
| thoſe, two gallant commanders. Eſſex propoſed to Lo 
wait at the iſland of Gracioſa, for the India fleet eigh, 
| but was perſuaded by a pilot to fail to the ille df * 
St. Michael, a ſafer harbour. At this iſland bg 8 N 
met with three veſſels, which had ſtraggled tro b 5 
the fleet; theſe he brought with him, and made 1 
himſelf maſter of Villa Franca, where he found: gp 
conſiderable booty, and ſtore of refreſhment fo * 1 
his people. In the mean time, Sir Walter Rabe e 0 
deſtroyed an Indian carrack. _ | nog 
Pn Was at 
Notwithſtanding the extraordinary prudence any re 
ſagacity of Elizabeth, an attachment to favourtt b i 
frequently led her into meaſures which proved ce 3 
rogatory to her character, and ſubverſive of ti 5 
intereſts of the nation. To this foible was re f. 
puted the failure of the late expedition; Efe belane 
the commander in chief, being unacquame than en 
with naval affairs. The council were divided! elta 
favour of the earl and Sir Walter Raleigh, bu the ſo 
the queen, with her uſual policy, affected a nel ello 
AT RP” m 
trality in diſpenſing tokens of favour. The a7 ex 
bitious earl found that in his abſence the lord ugh x g0 5e 
admiral had been advanced to the title of ©" ; the pe 
Nottingham, a circumſtance that gave him 8 ported 
offence; but was in ſome meaſure compeft rules 
by his being promoted to the honour 9 © back 
marefchal of England. ned u "oo 
The urgency of public demands competent 
queen to call the parliament together jo any gy 
the month of October, in order to _ he ang t. 
neceſſity of an immediate ſupply, the tres on of ref 


b ces M. 
ing exhauſted through the immenſe expe 


curred from the Spaniſh war. ne Philip 
A. D. 1598. During theſe tranſactions © vit 


| 11s WI 
detach the French king from all connect Fins 


Bn 


x Cab. VI. 1598. 


| und, made propoſals for terms of accommo- 
the Fug of which the queen obtaining intelligence, 
_ Robert Carew to France, in order, if poſſible, 
aiſh mo off the treaty ; but all her attempts were 
und = as the former was determined to glve 
tons u b 5 his kingdom. The negotiations were 
» the a on at Veivins; and on the twelfrh of 
5 * the truce was ratified by Henry, who re- 
3 the poſſeſſion of all the places, which 
. e been taken by Philip during the courſe of 
| the 4 wars, and afforded himſelf an opportu- 
7 i of regulating the internal policy of the na- 
, a | | | 
lpec- be queen being deprived of ſo powerful an 
_ aly as the king of France, thought it expedient 
* o ſound the difpoſition of the United States, as to 
I he proſecution of the Spaniſh war. Though from | 
YI antipathy to king Philip, ſhe was diſpoſed to 
noun ry it on, ſhe affected a deſire of peace, alledg- 
s ie be heavy burthen it entailed on her ſubjects. 


Ide United States, ſenſible of the importance 
of her alliance, acceded to her propoſals, and 
readily ſubſcribed a treaty to the following import: 
That the ſtates ſhould give ſecurity for the pay- 
nent of eight millions of florins to which the 
queen limited her demands: that ſhe ſhould fur- 
nen cleven hundred and fifty men to garriſon dif- 


„ ---:; ; 

neee bortreſſes, and to be paid by the ſtates; that 
ved era future, ſhe ſhould be diſcharged from her 
n be geecment to turniſh any other auxiliary troops; 


laed in the former treaty, ſhould be aboliſhed, 
Cough the queen reſerved to herſelf the liberty 
of {ending one perſon to ſit in their council; that 
the ſtates ſhould furniſh her with forty ſhips of 
war, five thouſand foot ſoldiers, and five hundred 
cavalry, to act offenſive or defenſive againſt her 
enemies in caſe of neceſſity. 

Soon after the ſigning of this treaty, lord Bur- 


erolit 
Nmane 
thoug 
it vio 
etwee 


fed 10 


Age "gh, who directed the queen in all political con- 
ile oF cerns, quitted this ſcene of precarious exiſtence. 
nd lle died in an advanced age, and as to his cha- 
1 on cr, it may be ſaid in brief, that he poſſeſſed 
mM oc qualities which are neceſſary to form the 
"und WJ cburter and the ſtateſman. Elizabeth was con- 
oh Joled in ſome meaſure for the loſs of her miniſter. 
aleig duleigh, by the news ſhe received of the death 


Was at length ſummoned to pay the debt of na- 


ce and | | | 
ourite Py in the ſixty ſecond year of his age, after em- 
edc "ling all Europe by his ambition during a 
of en of forty-two years. | 


be removal of an implacable foe afforded 
= for the council to attend to the commotions in 
land, which now prevailed with greater ardour 


48 1M 


Efſes 


1ainted 

ded 1 Th ever. The earl of Tyrone had again rebelled, 
h, but * and ſlain Sir Henry Bagnal, and reduced 
a nude fort of Blackwater. This renewal of the re- 


lion occaſioned a diſpute between the earls of 
- X and Nottingham, about the nomination of 
a 8Yvernor for Ireland: and the queen, preferring 
© perſon recommended by the latter, Eſſex, tranſ- 
eng by the violence of his paſſion, forgot the 
| = both of duty and civility, and turned his 
0 _ her with contempt. 
. 'Oked at his behaviour, ſo derogatory to her 


arly oY, retorted it with a blow, attended with 
nt #9 We equally fignificant of her diſpleaſure ; 
ry Ve : the naughty impetuous earl expreſſed tokens 
es l. an mend as warm as thoſe he had received 
= he Us incenſed ſovereign. However, through 
lp 535 uterpolion of Egerton the chancellor, whe 
N wn attached to the earl, and ſome private rea- 


tat the power of the deputy of England, ſtipu- 


Elizabeth, juſtly 


[of her capital enemy, Philip, king of Spain, who 
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ſons that might urge both parties, the matter ſub- 
ſided, and Eſſex was reſtored to the good graces of 
the queen. | 

The inſurrections in Ireland now threatening 
the moſt dangerous conſequences, it was deter- 
mined in council to exert the moſt vigorous mea- 
ſures in order to effect their total ſuppreſſion. To 
this purpoſe, it was propoſed, with the concur- 
rence of the queen, to appoint lord Montjoy to 
that. office, though he was much more of the ſcho- 
lar than the ſoldier. But Eſſex, whoſe darling paſ- 
ſion was ambition, ſolicited the office for himſelf, 
and the queen, influenced by her prevailing foible, 
appointed him governor of Ireland, under the title 
of lord lieutenant. 

A. D. 1599. To extend his power and enforce 
his authority, the queen veſted him with a com- 
miſſion more full and ample than any preceding 
governor had received. The earl left London in 
the month of March, attended by the acclama- 
tions of the populace, and accompanied by a nu- 
merous train of nobility and gentry, who, from an 
attachment to his perſon, had engaged in the ſer- 
vice, and propoſed to acquire fame, and military 
experience, under ſo celebrated a commander. 


The firſt inſtance of authority which he exerciſed, after 


his landing, though imprudent, was generous; and, 
in both reſpects, agreeable to his character. He 
appointed his intimate friend, the earl of South= 
ampton, general of the horfe; a nobleman who 


had offended the queen, by marrying without her 


conſent; and whom ſhe had therefore prohibited 
Eſſex from employing in any command under him. 
The queen was no ſooner informed of this in- 
ſtance of diſobedience, than ſhe wrote him a ſevere 
letter, reprimanding him for his preſumption, 
and ordering kim to recall his commiſſion to South- 
ampton. But either from his attachment to his 
friend, or a conſciouſneſs of his influence with his 
royal miſtreſs, he did not attend to the order, till 
it was repeated with a degree of vehemence. 

Eſſex, perſuaded of the neceſſity of vigorous ef- 
forts againſt the rebels without delay, determined 
to lead his army immediately into Ulſter, againſt 
Tyrone, the capital enemy; but the Iriſh coun- 
ſellors aſſured him, that the ſeaſon was too early for 
ſuch an enterprize, and therefore adviſed him to 


employ the preſent time in an expedition to Mun- 


ſter. In compliance with this advice, he compelled 
all the rebels of Munſter either to ſubmit or fly to the 
neighbouring provinces. But as the Iriſh were 


alarmed at theſe proceedings as preparatory to a 


deſign of total and abſolute ſubjection, they united 
in the common cauſe, and the inhabitants of Mun- 
ſter not only revolted, but engaged in a deſign with 
their countrymen in general, of detaching them- 
ſelves entirely from the Engliſh government. 

The 


effects of a climate to- which they were unaccuſ- 
tomed, the earl of Eſſex on his return to Dublin, 
tranſmitted to the Engliſh council an account of 
his condition, and informed them that unleſs he 
immediately received a ſupply of two thouſand 
men, it would be impoſſible for him that ſeaſon, to 
undertake any enterprize againſt Tyrone. To ob- 
viate all pretence for farther delay, the queen im- 
mediately ſent over the number required; and 
Eſſex began to prepare for an expedition into 
Ultter, where the rebels had commenced their ra- 
vages. | 

But a kind of averſion to the expedition againſt 


the Iriſh, who were conſidered as fellow ſubjects, to- 
| gether 


| queen's army being greatly reduced in 
number, from the fatigue of long marches, and the 


ſuch an effect upon the Engliſh ſoldiery, that many 


' ſubdue an enemy, who, though ſuperior in number, 
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gether with the renown Tyrone had acquired, had 


affected fickneſs, and ſome of them deſerted ; fo 
that Eſſex, after leaving the neceſſary garriſons, 
could hardiy lead four thouſand men againſt the 
rebels. However, he marched with this ſmall 
army; but being ſoon ſenſible that as the winter was 
now approaching it would be impoſſible for him to 


was determined to avoid every opportunity of com- 
ing to a general engagement,. he therefore ac- 
ceded to a propoſal made by Tyrone for a ſuſpen- 
ſion of arms for three weeks, to be farther renewed 
as might afterwards be agreed upon. This circum- 
ſtance, however, raiſed ſuſpicions not the inoſt ho- 
nourable to the character of the lord lieutenant. 
Nor could theſe proceedings be pleaſing to Eli- 
zabeth, or the nation; or fail of affording the 
enemies of Eſſex ground for cenfure, after ſuch 
mighty and formidable preparations. However, to 
anticipate any miſrepreſentations of his conduct 
that he foreſaw might enfue, he wrote a letter to 
the queen, inſinuating the advantages his enemies 
would take of the late event, to prejudice her a- 
gainſt him, and beſeeching her not to liſten to their 
ſuggeſtions, till he ſhould arrive, and perſonally 
vindicate his conduct. 


- 


This precaution did hot produce the deſired ef- 


fect on the mind of his ſpirited miſtreſs, who with 
ſingular auſterity peremptorily enjoined him not to 
depart from Ireland till he ſhould know her far- 
ther pleaſure, Eſſex, however, finding the queen 
extremely incenſed againſt him, and ſuſpicious of 
the efforts of his numerous foes, notwithſtanding 
the royal injunction, determined to ſet, out for 
England, and as a pretence to palliate ſuch con- 
duct, cauſed a report to be ſpread, that her majeſty 
was dangerouſly ill, and that her life was even de- 
ſpaired of by her phyſicians. Leaving, therefore, 
the goverment of Ireland in the hands of the 
lord chancellor Loftus, and Sir George Carew, he 


_ embarked on the twenty-fourth of September, and 


in four days reached the court of Elizabeth, proſ- 
trated himſelf as an humble ſuppliant, and ſubmit- 
ted his caſe to her wiſdom, candor, and clemency. 

A. D. 1600. In this tranſaction, as in all for- 
mer ones with favourites, the queen was impelled by 
a kind of unavoidable neceſſity, to deſcend to the 
woman in ordinary with her ſex. The behaviour of 
Eſſex, at firſt, ſoothed her into an inſenſible com- 
placency ; but as, on reflection after his departure, 


ſhe was convinced of the cenſure which he had 


juſtly incurred from the people, as well as the 
council, from preſuming to act in affairs of the ut- 
moſt importance to the nation, without the order 
or permiſſion of his ſovereign, when he waited on 
her a ſecond time, ſhe behaved towards him with 
great auſterity, and after upbraiding him with his 
unjuſtifiable conduct, commanded him to be con- 
fined to his own apartments, from whence he was 
committed to the cuſtody of the lord-keeper, nor 
was even his counteſs ſuffered to viſit him. This 
rigorous treatment, however juſt, ſo ſenſibly af- 
fected the mind of the earl, that it brought on him 
a very dangerous diſtemper, a circumſtance that 
proved inconteſtibly the paſſion of the queen for 
this favourite. However, as ſhe knew the cauſe, 
ſhe adopted proper remedies to his diſorder; fo 
that through her afſiduity, the earl was ſoon re- 
ſtored to perfect health. 0 
The late impediments to military operations in 
Ireland favoured the efforts of the rebels, who pro- 
ceeded in their ravages, and reduced the province 
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of Ulſter ; infomuch, that Tyrone, encou C50 
pope Clement VIII. aſpired at the ts. by mel 
Ireland, and would probably have ſucceeded, : qutWa 
not his deſigns been fruſtrated by the ſeaſy re public 
appointment of lord Montjoy to the covernme _ him; 
that kingdom, who not only ſtopped him in wy 0 he m 
reer, but ſeverely chaſtiſed the inſolence of his 4 maint 
herents. 7m tion 0 
| The pope, availing himfelf of the rebellion ; ſectiol 
Ireland, determined to revive the embers of a to he 
loyalty in England; and with this view, he * would 
two bulls into England, one addreſſed to the In ci] WC 
miſh clergy, the other to the people; in which boy Joyalt 
clergy and laity were forbidden, after Elizabeth; might 
death, to acknowledge any ſovereign, who would _ 
not ſwear not only to tolerate the exerciſe of the * 
Catholic religion, but even to promote and fur. which 
port it by command and example. The ſame hor os 
practices were carried into execution in Scotland penet 
where a plot was laid to murder king James, bu cil w 
timely prevented by the diſcovery and interpoſition y 
of two loyal ſubjects, Sir Thomas Erſkine, and and C 
| John Ramſay. | and 3 
Lord Montjoy, by his vigorous and ſucceſsful ex. the | 
ertions in quelling the rebellion in Ireland, had not _ 
only acquired the eſteem of his ſovereign, bur 4 * 
eclipſed the fame of Eſſex, and afforded the queen WM 4 
an opportunity of ſtigmatizing the conduct of that " bf 
nobleman with the ſevereſt reproaches. To expreſs a T 
her diſapprobation more fully, ſhe had taken a re- A : 
ſolution to have him examined in the Star-cham- A Ka 
ber, but at length, according to uſual cuſtom, per- 5 ry 
ſonal attachment overcame reſentment, and ſhe re- % 5 
| ferred his conduct to the judgment of the privy- ow 
council. Previous to his appearance at this augit WI , - 
board, the queen ſignified to them, that her royal i Fo 
will and pleaſure was not to have him condemned 18 
to any capital puniſhment, as guilty of treaſon; ＋ 
but merely to have him made ſenſible of his failure 1 
in point of allegiance, his neglect of her inſtruc- oy 
tions, and diſobedience of her poſitive commands, a 
through the exceſs of his vanity. and the impetuo- wa 
ſity of his temper ; and this ſhe pretended to be infl- 
enced by the partiality of the people towards him, hk 
who repreſented him as abuſed by the aſperſions of "i 
many of his former rivals in power. | ſequ 
The charge was opened with all poſſible rigour ug 


againſt the earl, by Coke the attorney-general, who 
held forth his conduct in the moſt cenſurable point 
of view, alledging as the principal inſtances of con- 
viction, his -e the queen's majeſty, in 
appointing the earl of Southampton general of the 
horfe ; contrary to her injunction his abandoning 
the enterprize againſt the rebel Tyrone; his ann | 
ing the order of knighthood, contrary to the expreb 
letter of his patent; the indignity of the terms he 
had ſuffered the rebels to propoſe; and laſtly, en 
abandoning his government, not only at c 
queen's permiſſion, but in abſolute defiance of le 
poſitive orders. The ſolicitor-general dee 
the allegations of his brother Coke, repreſented i 
diſtreſſed ſtate of Ireland in conſequence of his d 
fault, and adduced other inſtances in convicuon 
the culprit. 


| Effex, in pleading for himſelf, artfully ad0p" 


* 


gr 
the moſt ſubmiſſive and reſpectful language 5 th; 
claring, that he d termined on no account to yo 'Y 
tend with his ſovereign ; he ſaid, that having 91 8 di 
from the world, and reſigned every aſpiring ig Q 
he was ready ingenuouſly to confels every 1 bf q 

and error into which he might have been S by 
youthful folly, or an impetuous temper; 3 ar 
Ve 


concern of his mind for the offences _—— jel | 


rave, IV. mm 


was infinitely more poignant, than all his 


n of mac calamities, nor did he decline making a 
bad n confeſſion of whatever ſhe had imputed to 
able BY .be . that amidſt all his acknowledgements, 
nt of E inſiſt upon one reſerve which he would 
8 ca. 2 with his lateſt breath; namely, the aſſer- 


0 of a loyal and dutiful heart, an unfeigned at- 
«on for her majeſty, and an abſolute devotion 
x ter ſervice, as far as his contracted abilities 
* permit, adding, moreover, that if the coun- 
©] would admit as a confirmed truth his unfeigned 
pyalty, notwithſtanding the errors into which he 
might have fallen, he would, with heart-felt ſatis- 


thts on, ſubmit to the ſevereſt decree. 

vould _—y were the grace, 1 and pathos with 
f the which the earl acquitted himſelf upon this ſolemn 
ſup. occalion, that he not only fixed the attention, but 
h 10 penetrated the hearts of the audience. The coun- 


| were ſo ſenſibly affected by the powers of his 
clocution, that they admitted his claim to loyalty, 
and Cecil his profeſſed foe, abated of his rigour, 
and adopted terms of moderation, inſomuch that 
the ſentence pronounced with the aſſent of the 
council, by the lord-keeper, was to the following 
effect: © If this cauſe had been heard in the ſtar- 
« chamber, my ſentence muſt have been for as 
« oreat a fine as was ever put upon any man in that 
« court, together with impriſonment for life in the 


ma Tower. But as we are now in another place, 
"it « with a view to a leſs rigorous proceſs, my ſen- 
ou « tence is, that the earl of Eſſex be deprived of 


the poſts of privy councellor, earl marſha} of 
England, and maſter of the ordnance ; that he 


01 © return to his own houſe, there to remain a pri- 
5 F * ſoner, till it ſhall pleaſe her majeſty to free him 
ave * from this and every other part of his ſen- 


tence.” 


—_ This ſentence was received by Eſſex with ſuch 
FER graceful humility and winning complacency, as in- 
and, duced her majeſty not only to teſtify the higheſt 


approbation of his behaviour upon the occaſion, 
but further to convince him, that ſhe till retained 
an aſſurance of his loyalty, by preventing his ſen- 
tence from being recorded, and given him his li- 
berty, though ſhe forbade him the court. In con- 
equence of this indulgence, he prepared to retire 
mo the country, but, previous to his departure, 
lent a letter to the queen, fraught with thoſe flat- 


oint a 

gore ing inſinuations, which he knew were moſt pre- 
y, in vent with Elizabeth. Nor did they fail of effect 
{ the on the preſent occaſion ; for though ſhe returned 


for anſwer, that facts and not words, were the proofs 


nin 

= | of lincerity, ſhe intimated the probability of retriev- 
preſ ng his former character by his future conduct, and 
ns he Onſequently of being . reſtored to that rank and 
, the Ugnity which he had juſtly forfeited. But through a 
t the nd of fatality the event proved fatal to the un- 
her Atunate earl. 

rmed Tag D. 1601, In conſequence of the lenity of 
] the ine late proceedings, it was the univerſal opinion 


mt Eſſex would be reſtored to his former digni- 


n dl wy but the impetuoſity of his temper urged him 
3 raſh and precipitate meaſures, as fruſtrated 
pred clign he wiſhed to accompliſh. He was now 
ce- 2 lo confident of his influence with the queen, 
000 g at he applied to her for a renewal of his patent for 
ired | .  Mopoly of ſweet wines, which was near ex- 
N uc and regarded this event as the critical cir- 
1s 8 that would determine whether he could 
by That to recover his authority. | 
the ng - enemies of the earl, who were numerous 
Ls Vo Potent, could not fail of embracing this fa- 
elf | urable » 


No rome of repreſenting his conduct 
I 


EFEFZALETH; 


* 


_— 
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to the queen upon the occaſion as inſolent and ar- 


rogant in the higheſt degree; fo that his petition 


was rejected in ſuch terms as the form and manner 
of it was thought to deſerve. Eſſex, who had hi- 


therto ſuppreſſed his reſentment, now imagining . 


that the queen was inexorable, broke through all 
the reſtraints of ſubmiflion and prudence, and un- 
dertook a deſign to reſtore himſelf to favour by 
force, and to deſtroy all his enemies about the per- 
ſon of her majeſty. He had ever been accuſtomed 
to carry matters with a high hand againſt his ſo- 
vereign, but being now as it were reduced to de- 
ſpair, he gave full ſcope to the impetuoſity of his 


diſpoſition, and threw off all appearance of duty 


and reſpect. | 

To carry his purpoſes, as it were, by force, he 
purſued every meaſure to gain the good-will of the 
people, opened his houſe for the reception of all 
mal-contents, entered into a private correſpon- 
dence with the king of Scots, (whoſe title to the 
crown of England he promiſed to ſupport at the 
hazard of his life and fortune) and even prevailed 


on the lord Montjoy, lieutenant of Ireland, to en- 


gage to bring over part of his army into England to 
ſupport his claim. He had formed a ſelect council 
wr mal-contents, conſiſting of the earl of South- 
ampton, Sir Charles Danvers, Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, Sir Chriſtopher Blount, Sir John Davis, 
and Sir John Littleton, 


Having engaged a number of frantic partizans 
in his intereſt, conſiſting of one hundred and 


twenty perſons of the firſt rank in the kingdom, 


it was determined, in a council held at Drury-houſe, 
to proceed in their deſigns with the utmoſt vigour 
and reſolution. Among other dangerous ſchemes, 
it was debated in this mal- content aſſembly, whe- 
ther it was moſt expedient to begin their attack 
with the palace or the Tower, or whether they 
ſhould engage in both enterprizes at one and the 
ſame time; and aſter much diſpute, it was deter- 
mined, that Eſſex ſhould ſound the diſpoſition of 


the citizens of London in his favour. 


But intelligence of the deſigns of this frantic 
cabal having reached the ear of the queen and 
council, orders were immediately iſſued ſor doub- 


ling the guard of ſoldiers; and a meſſage was diſ- 


patched to the lord-mayor, commanding him to 
preſerve the peace in the city. At the ſame time, 
ſhe ſent Sir Robert Sackville, the treaſurer's ſon, 
to Eſſex-houſe, under pretence of a viſit, but in 
reality, with a view of diſcovering whether there 
were any juſt grounds for ſuſpicion of a combina- 


tion there formed againſt the government. In a 


ſhorc time, Eſſex was ſummoned to appear before 
the council, aſſembled in the dwelling houſe 
of the treaſurer, from which circumſtance, toge- 
ther with the late viſit from Sir Robert Sackville, 
he concluded that the conſpiracy was either fully 
diſcovered or ſtrongly ſuſpected. To evade an 
immediate ſcrutiny into his treaſonable proceed- 
ings, and to excule his non-attendance at the coun- 
cil-board, he pleaded indiſpoſition, and diſpatched 
meſſengers to his firmeſt adherents, requeſting their 
advice and concurrence in the preſent emergency. 


In conſequence of theſe diſpatches, there aſſem- 


bled at Eſſex-houſe, the following day, a great 
number of the confederates, whom the earl ac- 
quainted with the particular ſituation of affairs. 


By ſome it was dee med moſt prudent to throw him- 


ſelf at the queen's feet, and implore her mercy and 


protection; he was hy others adviſed to addreſs 


the mayor and citizens of London, for their aid 
and aſſiſtance on the preſent occaſion. 
1 The 
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The latter propoſal being preferred to the for- 
mer by the majority of the confederates, amongſt 
whom was the earl of Southampton, and many of 
the earl's warmeſt adherents, it was reſolved to 
carry it into execution as ſoon as poſſible. But 
Elizabeth, who by means of ſpies and agents ob- 
tained intelligence of the minuteſt tranſactions 
which paſſed in thele rebellious councils, having 
commanded the magiſtrates of London to keep 
the citizens in readineſs, ſent the lord-keeper, the 
earl of Worceſter, Sir William Knollys, comp- 
troller, with the lord chief juſtice Popham, to en- 


quire into the deſign of theſe unuſual preparations. 


Having at length got acceſs to the earl, and pro- 
poſed to him ſome interrogatories on the part of 
the queen, Eſſex briefly aſſigned (as the cauſe of the 

1 military preparations in the city, and elſe- 

where, ) the neceſſity of protecting his life at all 
hazard againſt the combined efforts of his pro- 
feſſed enemies. | 

After much altercation, in which they command- 
ed the earl and his adherents, upon their allegi- 
ance, to return to their duty, it was relolved 
by the confederates to make them priſoners, and 
accordingly, Effex, turning from them ſuddenly 

into another room, that in which they were was 
immediately locked, and a guard appointed to 
watch over them. Such a flagrant indignity of- 
fered to the queen's majeſty in the perſons of her 
meſſengers, was adding crime to crime; ſo that 


Eſſex, ſeized as it were with a fit of deſpair, ſallied 


forth with about two hundred confuſed followers, 
armed only with ſwords, exclaiming, © For the 
* queen! for the queen! they ſeek my life, they 
ce ſeek my lite!” The citizens flocked about him 


in amazement, but none appeared ready to ſecond 


his attempt, and though he cried, „ Arm, my 
« friends, or the opportunity of ſaving my life 
« will be loſt,” they ſtill remained inactive, and 


even Sir Francis Smith, the ſheriff, from whoſe || 


attachment he conceived mighty expectations of aſ- 
fiſtance, no ſooner ſaw him approach, than he haſ- 


tily withdrew, and repaired, with all poſſible ſpeed, {: 


to the reſidence of the lord- mayor. | 

In this confuſed ſtate of things, intelligence was 
ſent the unfortunate earl, that he had been offici-, 
ally proclaimed a traitor in all the public places of 
the city, by lord Burleigh, and the earl of Cum- 
berland ; he therefore, in a fit of deſpair, quitted 
the ſheriff's houſe, . and exclaimed in the ſtreets, 
« that England was ſold to the Infanta of Spain,” 
entreating the populace to take up arms immedi- 
ately, as the only method of preventing ſo alarm- 
ing a circumſtance. This frantic reſolution pro- 
ducing not a ſingle effort in his favour, he attempt- 
ed to return to his own houſe as a temporary aſ- 
ſylum, but was intercepted by a party of citizens, 
under the command of Sir John Leviſon. In his 
attempt to force his way, Sir Chriſtopher Blount, 
a 4 perſon for whom he had the higheſt eſteem, was 
taken priſoner, Tracy, a young gentleman, was 
Gain with ſome adherents of inferior note, and the 
earl, at length, after having been ſhot through the 
hat, found means to eſcape towards the river, where, 
taking a boat, he at laſt reached Efſex-houſe. On 
his arrival, to add to his confuſion and deſpair, he 
was informed that Sir Ferdinando Georges, one of 
his chief friends, had betrayed his truſt, and at- 
rended amongſt others at the court, as an evidence 
againſt him: at firſt he reſolved to hazard his life 
by fighting his way through his enemies, rather than 
ſubmit his neck to the ſtroke of the axe; but in 
cool deliberation, his reſolution failed, and he ſued 
for an impartial trial, in the humbleſt terms, 


wy 
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during the late tumults, preſerved the ſa 
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The queen, who affected the utmoſt 


CO0Inef; 
me tem. 


gave 0. 
able of the 


per, and, without any apparent emotion 
ders ſor the trials of the moſt conſider 
accomplices. Eſſex and Southampton, who h 
been committed to the Tower, were arraigned 8 
fore a jury of twenty-five peers, the lord treaſ g 
Buckhurſt acting as lord. high fend. f. 
charges, and particularly the treaſonable ng 
deracy of Drury-houſe, with all the circumſtan 
relative to the plot, were proved by ſuch ecm 
tible evidences, that nothing to the purpoſe could 
be offered in defence of the culprits, Convicto 
being ſo full and deciſive, the noble priſoners cl 
not flatter themſelves with the leaſt hopes of mercy 
as their crimes were ſo flagrant and palpable, by 
ſex intimated, that as he could not ſpurn at pardon 
on the one hand, ſo neither could he degrade him. 
ſelf in begging it on the other. Southampton he. 
haved with more ſubmiſſion ; he implored the 009d 
offices of the peers in ſo affecting a manner, 1 
drew tears from the ſpectators. 

On a view of his approaching diſſolution, he 
ſeemed ſeriouſly anxious for the concerns of a fy. 
ture ſtate, and greatly affected at his general, 
and late conduct in particular. This induced 
him to diſcloſe to his chaplain the particulars of 
the whole treaſonable confederacy both in England 
and Scotland, in conſequence of which diſcovery, 
Sir Henry Neville, the queen's ambaſſador at the 
court of France, was remanded home and impri- 
ſoned; but lord Montjoy, though accuſed, wa 
continued in his government of Ireland, as he had 
filled the important poſt of viceroy with the higheſt 
honor and dignity, as well as inviolable regard to 
the intereſts of the nation. | a 

The mind of the queen was rent between the 


dictates of reſentment, and the ſuggeſtions of af 


fection, in the caſe of her unhappy favourite, who 
approached the time of his removal from a preca- 
rious ſtate of temporary exiſtence. Such, indeed, 
was her ſtruggle between the oppoſite paſſions, that 
from her exceſſive feelings. her ſituation might have 
been more pitiful at this juncture, tharPthar of the 
unhappy earl himſelf. At length, however, after 
the moſt reluctant ſtruggles, and the moſt ambigu- 
ous behaviour, regard to her own dignity and per- 
ſonal ſecurity prevailed, and ſhe ſent down a Var. 
rant by lord Darcy, ſignifying the time appointed 
for his execution; the chief cauſe that induced he! 
to conſent to his death was his ſuppoſed obſtinaci 
in omitting to preſent, as ſhe had hourly, almoit 
from the time of his ſentence, waited an addre 
from him, to implore her candour and clemencſ. 
The unhappy nobleman ſubmitted to his fare 
with a degree of compoſure and reſignation 4 
coming the ſolema and awful occaſion, and whic 
indicated a ſenſe of the juſtice of his ſentence. A 
his own particular requeſt he ſuffered in the _ 
yard of the Tower, attended by three divines 5 
articular friends. . | Ws 
Robert Devereux, earl of Eſſex, 28 mens; 
in the dramatic as the hiſtoric page, exhibited : 
ring life, a character contraſted by eminent cz 
and notorious foibles. If he was brave, Ree. 
ſincere, he was alſo ambitious, jealous, an WW 


diftive, If his virtues gained him popularity his | 


foibles brought him to an untimely end, ad oY 
be ſaid of him in a word, that he fell a ſeek 1 
his own ambition, foſtered and inflamed three 
the affection of his queen at the early peric 
thirty-ſix years. en 
fie 
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ied and condemned; ſome were executed, but 
"cen deſirous Of ſhewing her clemency, par- 
” 4 the greater part, and indeed with much juſ- 
or” hey were drawn in merely from their at- 


bay ar to Eſſex, and wholly unacquainted with 
be. be more criminal part of his intentions. The 
Auer rl of Southampton was detained in the Tower 
The MY in che acceſſion of king James, by whom he was 
one. MY at liberty and reſtored to his former honours. 
. The king of Scots, deſirous of cultivating the 
onde. (your and friendſhip of Elizabeth, diſpatched the 
cou ca of Marr, and the abbot of Kinloſs, to con- 
icon cratulate her majeſty on the detection and ſup- 
cou > ion of the late conſpiracy. Theſe ambaſſa- 
nere, dors were inſtructed to enquire, whether any mea- 
F. (des had been taken by the queen to exclude their 
ardoo after from the throne, and they managed his af- 
bim. dars ſo dexterouſly, that not only Elizabeth, but 
n be. the majority of the council, were won over to his 
gol intereſt, and among the reſt, ſecretary Cecil, whoſe 
er, authority after the fall of Eſſex was unlimited. | 
The parliament being convened at the uſual ſea- 
n, be fon, the lord-keeper ſtated to them, that from the 
a fu. cxigencies of the ſtate in contending with both fo- 


rein and domeſtic enemies, the public finances were 


duced greatly reduced; fo that they granted her majeſty a 
ars of very extraordinary fupply, in conſideration of 
gland which, ſhe repealed ſeveral acts by which the ma- 


over, nufacturing part of the people had been greatly 
at the diſtreſſed. ; 


impri A. D. 1602. Inteſtine commotions having now 


1, wa fbfided, attention was paid to the neceſſary prepa- 
1c had i rations againſt the common enemy, and a ſquadron 
ghelt WH of nine ſhips was ſent under the command of Sir Ri- 
ard o chard Leviſon, in the ſpring, to annoy the trading 

veſſels of the Spaniards, who had fomented and aſ- 
en the BMW liſted the Iriſh rebellion. The admiral attacked 


of af- WM the port of Seſimbria in Portugal, where they re- 
ceived intelligence that a very rich carrack had 
preca- WH taken ſhelter. Though the harbour was defended 
by a caſtle, the Engliſh ſquadron broke in, took 
the carrack and brought her home, where ſhe w 
valued at a million of ducats. Vi 
Lord Montjoy, in the government of Ireland, 


„ after I c%iibited ſuch proofs of his political talents, and 
nbigu- WW eneral abilities, that if any partiality was ſhewn | 
d per- him in the affair of the confederacy, it even- 
a war- Wh ally tended to the intereſt of the nation. The 
ointed Spaniards continuing their aid to the rebels, ſent 
ed her I dem freſh ſuccours, which landing at Kinſale, in- 
ſtinacy I etted and took the place; but after a ſhort ſiege 
almoſt by Montjoy, and having the mortification of ſeeing 
addrels die rebel earl of Tyrone utterly routed, in attempt- 
Nency 


ig its defence, the Spaniſh general was glad to 


lurrender, on condition that he might be per- 
on be- Pitted to re-embark with the remainder of his 
which orces. a | 
. At The defeat of Tyrone and other inſurgents, who 
cout te driven into Ulſter, afforded the pleaſing proſ- 
es, n ect of putting a ſpeedy period to the rebellion in 


reland 


3 

orable bs ot the Spaniards from that kingdom: Tyrone 
ed du- 5 ength finding his parties unable to withſtand the 
irtues Sorous efforts of the royal army, applied for par- 
725 - 5 5 Montjoy in the moſt ſubmiſſive terms; 


tion viceroy would comply on no other cond1- 
tne than the abſolute ſurrender of his life and for- 
the queen's mercy. Compelled by neceſ- 


77 his | 
it may 
ice {0 
.roug! 
0d 0 


a 0 ns therefore came to Mellefont, preſent- 

te ror before the deputy, in a habit and poſ- 
din Fr le to his then ſtate, and after acknow- 
con lis offence in the moſt humble manner, was 


elk ami 
* mutted to Dublin caſtle. O' Rourk, another 


cried 


which was greatly furthered by the expul- 


LL FTA LEST 
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leader, ſurrendered ſoon after ; and thus this dread- 
tul rebellion, which had coſt the Engliſh nation 
much blood and treaſure, was entirely ſuppreſſed, 
and the whole kingdom reduced to a ſtate of ſub- 


Jection and tranquillity under the auſpicious go- 


verment of the lord Montjoy. 

A. D. 1603. The mind of the queen being at 
that time ſeized with a deep melancholy, ſhe was in- 
ſuſceptible of any ſatisfaction from ſo fortunate an 
event as that of the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion in 
Ireland. There are divers opinions concerning the 
cauſe of this melancholy; ſome aſcribe it to the aſ- 
ſiduity with which ſome leading men paid their 
court to James, her preſumptive heir; but others, 
with much greater probability, impute it to her 


| grief, for having conſented to the death of the un- 


fortunate Eſſex, to whom ſhe had, on fo many oc- 
caſions, diſcovered an irreſiſtible attachment. 

It appeared after his demiſe, that the earl, on his 
return from Cadiz, had received from her majeſty 
the preſent of a ring, which ſhe deſired him to keep 
as a pledge of her affection, aſſuring him, that into 
whatever diſgrace he ſhould fall, or whatever pre- 


judices ſhe might be induced to entertain againſt 


him, yet if he ſent her that ring, ſhe would imme- 
diately, upon fight of it, recollect her former ten- 


derneſs, afford him a gracious hearing, and lend a 


favourable ear to his apology. The earl after his 
trial and condemnation, detemined to try the ex- 


periment, and committed the invaluable gift to the 


counteſs of Nottingham, whom he deſired to de- 
liver it to the queen. 


not to execute the commiſſion; and Elizabeth, 
who ſtill expected that her favourite would make 
this laſt appeal to her tenderneſs, and who aſcribed 
the neglect to his invincible obſtinacy, was, after 
much delay and many ſtruggles in her own breaſt, 


impelled by policy and reſentment to ſign the war- 


rant for his execution. The fatal ſecret was not 
diſcloſed to the queen, till a ſhort time before the 
death of the counteſs; when, ſtruck with the trea- 
chery of her conduct, and compelled by remorſe 
when too late, ſhe deſired acceſs to her majeſty, 
and, imploring pardon, confeſſed her guilt. Eliza- 
beth, ſtruck with the dire relation, burſt into a moſt 


violent rage, and exclaiming, that “ God might 


« forgive her, but ſhe never could,” ruſhed from 
her, and thenceforth reſigned herſelf to the deepeſt 
melancholy. | 

The fate of Eſſex was ſuppoſed to have brought 
on the melancholy which ſo apparently affected her 


after his demiſe; but the ſhock ſhe ſuſtained on the 
diſcovery of Nottingham's treachery, and the anxiety 


which enſued thereupon, were beyond all deſcrip- 
tion, and could only terminate with her life. The 


phyſicians giving no hopes of her recovery, the great 
officers of ſtate attended on her majeſty, entreating 


her to ſign her laſt will as to a ſucceſſor. She 
briefly returned for anſwer, © The throne of Eng- 
« Jand has always been filled by a ſucceſſion of 
« princes, nor do I deſire any other than a royal 
« ſucceſſor.” On being requeſted to be more 
explicit in her declaration, ſhe added, *I deſire 
cc that a king ſhould ſucceed me, and who ſhould 
« that king be, but the king of Scotland.“ 
Secretary Cecil waited on her the day before her 
death, and finding that her ſpeech faultered, deſired 
that ſhe would by ſome ſign confirm the reſolution 


of the preceding day, if ſhe ſtill retained the ſame, 


upon which ſhe put her hand to her head, as a token 

of affirmation. 
Notwithſtanding the nomination of James 2 
uc- 


| The counteſs was prevailed 
on by her huſband, who was Eſſex's mortal foe, 
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ſucceſſion was approved in general, it was | 
deemed expedient by the council to keep up a 


1603. 


ſtrong force for the peace and good order of the | 


nation. Accordingly fleets were ſtationed in the 
different harbours; all the peers were ſummoned to 
town, and if any commotion happened on the 
queen's death, it was determined to veſt the ear] 
of Northumberland with the chief command of the 
forces. Og: 

During theſe neceſſary proceedings by way of 
caution, the queen's diſorder ſeemed to approach 
to a criſis; and when ſhe was attended by the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, ſhe appeared fervent in de- 
votional exerciſes preparatory to her final exit. At 
length the gradual ſymptoms of death came on, 
and ſhe expired without a groan in the ſeventieth 
year of her age, and forty-fifth of her reign. 
She was interred in a manner ſuitable to her dig- 
nity in Henry the Seventh's chapel, by the ſpecial 
mandate of king James, who affected to teſtify the 
higheſt regard for her memory. 1 

Writers cotemporary and future univerſally agree 
in attributing to queen Elizabęth all the charms of 
feature, figure, elegance, and grace. They like- 
wiſe acknowledge her extraordinary proficiency in 
the languages ancient and modern, as alſo in the 
different ſciences, and in univerſal hiſtory. Her po- 


litical talents, upon a review of the tranſactions of 


her reign, appear to have been extenſive, and it 
muſt be confeſſed, upon the whole, that ſne was 
formed by endowments, natural and acquired, to 
govern a great and powerful nation. Her conduct 
at times evinced great ambiguity and duplicity, 


though, from peculiar exigencies, it might admit 
of a candid 3 Her prevailing foibles 


were, doubtleſs, ambition, avarice, and jealouſy. 
The latter muſt have ariſen from an extraordinary 
attachment to favourites; but if her foibles proved 
fatal to the peace and life of the unfortunate queen 
of Scots, they proved no leſs deſtructive to the 
queen of England, who fell a victim to their un- 
conquerable predominance. Her reign is marked 
by a wiſe adminiſtration, and ſne may be held up 


as a ſovereign worthy the admiration of ſucceed- 
ing monarchs; for though ſhe might have been a 


fallible woman, impartiality muſt admit that ſhe 
was a great queen. 


Remarkable Occurrences during the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. 
A. D. | | 


1559. Apprentices of London obliged to wear blue cloaks in | 


ſummer, and blue gowns in winter. 
1560. The ſpire of St. Paul's (the timber part of which was 


260 feet high, and the roof 720 feet long, and 140 


feet broad) burnt down by lightning. 


On the 16th of July there hapgened a violent ſtorm of 


% 


1561. 


thunder and hail, which deſtroyed 500 acres of corn 
1 


at Chelmsford, in Eſſex. 

Gunpowder firſt made in England. 
1563 The ſlave trade on the coaſt of Guinea 
| Engliſh. 
1565 Knives firſt made in London. 

Tobacco firſt brought to England. 


begun by the 


1566. The foundation of the Royal Exchange in London laid 


by Sir Thomas Greſham. 
Needles firſt made in England. | 
1567 'Two marſhals appointed by the citizens of London to 
| clear the ſtreets of vagrants, and to fend the ſick, lame, 
and blind to the workhouſes and hoſpitals. — 


Upon an inquiſition taken by order of the queen, only | 


| 58 Scotchmen were found in London. 
1569. On the 11th of January began drawing the firſt lottery | 
mentioned in the Engliſh hiſtory, It was to produce 
money for the ſervice of government, and continued 
drawing, night and day, till the 6th of May. 
Pn ning firſt uſed after the Italian method in Eng- 
and, 


1570. The art of gauging diſcovered. 


HISTORY or ENGLAN pP. 
1571 On the 17th of February there happened a 


quake in Herefordſhire, when Marclay-hil * 
te. 


- — _ 1 „ —_— 


_—— 


| cond of November, 1600. 


« Fairy Queen,” was the father of the Engliſh he- 


by that faculty by which a poet is ange 
from other writers, namely, invention; _ — 


Box XI. 


Fre ea 
moved from the place where it ſtood, a HB, 
motion two tay it carried along the en het 
and ſheep, overturned Kynaſton chapel, which fe 
its way, left an opening forty feet in depth, aud Pra in 
two in length, and at lalt ſettled and formed ite” 
an hill twelve fathoms high, * 
Diſſenters firſt ſeparated from the church of 
1572 Maſks, muffs, fans, and horſe-hair for 
uſed in England. 
The firſt Preſbyterian meeting-houſe in E 
bailt at Wandſworth in 4.3 3 
1577 The high - ſheriff, with 300 other perfons, died ſudden! 
of an infection caught from the priſoners at the Oxſory 
aſſi zes. 
This _ Sir Francis Drake made a voyage round the 
world. 5 | 
1579 Linen-ſtaining firſt known in England, 
1580 Cambricks and lawns firſt worn in England, and reckon. 
ed a great luxury in dreſs. 1 
1582 Coaches firſt uſed in England. | 
| Gregorian calendar firſt uſed in England, 
1583 This year a very ſingular prodigy happened in Dorſet. 
| ſhire. A field of three acres, with trees and fences, 
at Black-moor, moved from thence, paſſed over anc. 
ther field, and ſettled in the highway to Hearn, 
I587 Artichoaks firſt planted in England. 
1588 Chatham cheſt founded for the relief of maimed and ſu- 
perannuated Engliſh mariners. 4 
Fire ſhips firſt uſed by the Engliſh navy in the general en- 
gagement with the Spaniſh armada. | 
1589 The art of knitting ſtockings firſt practiſed in England. 
1590 The band of gentlemen penſioners eſtabliſhed, 
_ Sail cloth firſt made in England. 
Iron mills firſt erected in England for cutting iron into 
bars for the uſe of the ſmiths. 
* firſt white paper made in England at Dartford in 
Kent. | ga 


England. 
the women, firſ 


The moſt diſtinguiſhed perſonages for learning 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, were the 
following: | ates #4 


Richard Hooker, ſome time maſter of the Tem- 
ple, was one of the moſt celebrated writers of the 
age in which he lived. His © Eccleſiaſtical Po- 
te lity” is written with a claſſic ſimplicity, and 
eſteemed one of the completeſt works, both for 
ſtyle and argument, that ever appeared in the Eng- 
liſh language. Queen Elizabeth uſed to call hm 
« The judicious Hooker.” He died on the ſe- 

Sir Philip Sidney was the delight and admin- 
tion of the court of Elizabeth. He was the orna- 
ment of the univerſity, and appeared with equal 
advantage in a field of battle, at a tournament, 1 
a private converſation among his friends, or in 4 
public character as an ambaſſador. His wer 
were equally adapted to proſe or verſe, to 5 
compoſition or tranſlation. He died the ſirteen 
c 5 10 

Sir Thomas Bodley was particularly diſtingull- 
ed as a man of letters; but much more for the an- 
ple proviſion he made for literature, by the mo 
he founded at Oxford. In 1599, he opened his 4 
brary, a mauſoleum which will perpetuate his — 
mory as long as books themſelves endure. He di 
the twenty eighth of January, 1612. bidde 

Edmund Spencer, the celebrated author 0 
roic poem, and of true paſtoral poetry in this Un” 
He frands Sfnguiſhicd from 2 all other p9# 


all his cotemporaries in harmonious ver i 
The ſtanza of Spencer, and the old words t por 
conſtantly occur, contribute to give that g 2 
an air of peculiarity ; and hence all the 7 


| h 
of him reſemble the original. After the deat 4 


Sir Philip Sidney, he languiſhed without a Pars | 
{| and died in want of bread, in 1599. 
| ; 
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CHARLES II. 


ee e n . 
e 


Aactſſon of James I. His partial attachment to individuals. Inftance of indignity to the memory of his 
predeceſſors.” James concludes a treaty with Henry IV. of | France. Revival of religious diſſentions. 
Equivocal conduct of the Ring. His arbitrary proceedings. Detection and prevention of the gunpowder- 
plot. Various fates of the conſpirators. The king attempts an union of the kingdoms without effec. 
InſurreFions in England and Ireland. The rebel Tyrone flies for refuge io Rome, and there dies. Peace 
concluded between Spain and the States of Holland after a war of fifty years. James eldeſt ſon Henry 
created prince of. Wales. The. aſſaſſination f Henry the IVih.: of France. . Diſſolution of the Britiſh 
parliament. 1 Effetts of religious controverſy. Robert Carr introduced to the king, and raiſed to the 

higheſt honors. © James promotes the civilization and cultivation of Ireland, Death of Henry prince of 
Wales. Cruel fate of Sir Thomas Overbury. Divorce of lady Eſſex, and her marriage with the earl of Ro- 
cheſter. He is diſgraced, and ſucceeded in the royal favour by George Villiers. Charles created prince 
of Wales. Sir Walter Raleigh releaſed from confinement. He makes an expedition to the Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments, but proves unſucceſsful. Returns to England, and is put to death. Death of the queen. Charles 


for the relief of the Palatinale, which miſcarries through the perfidy of the French. Death and charac- 


ME s of Scotland had the good for- ſons; not from any inherent merit or ſuperiority of 
A. D. tune of ſucceeding to the crown of Eng- character, but from mere caprice, or a caſual aſ- 
1603... land at a time, when that kingdom had || cendancy in point of birth, never prevailed more 
| arrived at it's ſummit of glory. His than throughout the whole reign of this prince, 
night of acceſſion was confirmed by univerſal plau- || who. appears to have been little actuated by the 
| maxims of ſound policy, but wholly governed by 
the moſt populace places in the metropolis. But || fancy and inclination. By the very unpopular mea- 
ſure of importing great numbers of his northern 
friends, and advancing them to poſts of dignity 


tachment, thoſe of the nobility who had ſignalized || and emolument about his gory he incurred the 


ttemſelves in eſpouſing the cauſe of his mother. || diſapprobation of many of the moſt powerful of 
his Engliſh ſubjects, which terminated at length 
|| in his own diſadvantage. Amongſt theſe the duke 
"a made privy counſellors, notwithſtanding their || of Lenox, the earl of Marr, the lord Hume, the 
ang ſtrongly ſuſpected of popery; indeed, the || lord Kinloſs, Sir George Hume, and ſecretary El- 
[| phinſtone, were admitted into the Engliſh privy 
al preferments, by which it plainly appeared, that || council; after which Sir George Hume was made 
mes highly diſapproved of the behaviour of Eli- || earl of Dunbar; Hay was created firſt viſcount 
| Doncaſter, and then dignified with the title of earl 
His diſapprobation of the principles and || of Carliſle ; and Ramſay was preferred to the earl- 
att of the late queen carrried him indeed be- dom of Holderneſs. e 

jd the bounds of duty and decorum; for ſuch . At the inſtance of thoſe very perſons on whom 


v 1 : A ; 

4 © contempt with which, in reality, he treated || the honors were conferred, theſe promotions were 

Ka y, that he neither went into mourning || made preparatory to the coronation, which was ſo- 
elt, no 


5 r would admit any perſon into his pre- || lemnized at Weſtminſter on the twenty-fifth day of 
5 © ma mourning habit. Not an individual of || July, by Whitgift, archbiſhop of Canterbury; but 
Ki conlideration, who had ſuffered from their at- || as the king, though familiar with his ſriends and 
"ih rin to the unfortunate Mary, eſcaped his no- || courtiers, hated the tumult of a mixed multitude, 

rt and was fond of tranquillity and eaſe, a proclama- 


. Tr in fix weeks after his arrival in England, lity 
kn; uit, ee to have conferred the honour” of || tion was publiſhed, - forbidding all perſons to reſort 
>11100d on no leſs than two hundred and thirty- || to the ceremony, except the nobility, the lord- 
a 
and o his predeceſſor in the partial beſtowal of || of London. Indeed, this proclamation was juſti- 
| Lies James was fo profuſe of honours and ti- || fiable. on the ſcore of prudent precaution, as the 
* LM to occaſion a paſquinade's being affixed to || plague raged at this time with ſuch fury in London, 
doſe ine doors of St. Paul's, in which was pro- || that thirty thouſand died of it within the compaſs 
the "Bog art tor aſſiſting frail memories in retaining || of a year. | | 1 
. the upſtart nobilit . I Io compenſate for the partiality evident in la- 
Prepoſſeſſion in favour of particular per- viſhing honors and titles upon his countrymen, 
7: 36 if 4 N | James 


—— — 


! 


rom the Beginning of the Reign of JAMES I. to the Reſtoration of 


prince f Wales viſits the court of Madrid. Horrid maſſacre at Amboyna, An expedition is projected : 


Ve ; . . | 
u Perſons, Nay, ſo far from following the ex- || mayor, aldermen, and common council of the city 
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their reſpective departments of government, ſo that 


Burleigh, was created lord Eſſendon, and after- 


the Scotch ſucceſſion. - The fact is this: Cecil who | 


_ dominion over his maſter, propoſed a league with 


the United Provinces and the northern potentates, 


326 1603. 
officers of ſtate, on the late queen's demiſe, in 


the whole adminiſtration of affairs abroad and at 
home was veſted in the hands of Engliſh fubjects. 
Among others, ſecretary Cecil, ſon of the famous. 


wards earl of Saliſbury, and maintained an extra- 
ordinary influence both at court, and in the cabinet. 

As Cecil muſt naturally have incurred the odium 
of James from the avowed part his father had ta- 
ken in the perſecution of queen Mary, his con- 
tinuance in office, notwithſtanding his political 
abilities were generally confeſſed, was matter of 
univerſal ſurprize. 
nuouſly oppoſed the power of the earl of Eſſex, 
whom James profeſſedly conſidered as a martyr to 


knew mankind, and was verſed in thoſe arts which 
generally prevail, had, on the firſt approach of Eli- 
zabeth's diſſolution, ingratiated himſelf with James, 
without the knowledge of the queen or any of her 
miniſters, and thereby paved the way for the conti- 
nuance of his favours. Having once. ingratiated 
himſelf, he obtained the entire confidence of his | 
ſovereign, who being a weak as well as vain prince, 
was moulded at pleaſure by this ſubtle courtier. 

The eyes of all the catholic princes in Europe 
were fixed upon James, as the ſon of a queen who | 
died a martyr to their religion; and mighty expec- 
tations were formed of his reviving the ſupre- 
macy of the holy ſee in England. Accordingly, 
ambaſſadors arrived from altaoſt all the catholic 
princes and ſtates to congratulate the king on his 
acceſſion to the throne, and enter into new trea- 
ties, as well as form freſh alliances with him. 
Among the reſt, Henry IV. of France, wil- 
ling to ſound his inclinations, ſent over the 
marquis of Roſne, afterwards created duke of 
Sully, the moſt celebrated politician in the 
French court. 

This ambaſſador, whoſe confequence was much 
raiſed by his own merit, and extenſive power and 


> 


the king of England in conjunction with Venice, 


to invade the Auſtrian dominions on all ſides, and 
humble the lawleſs ambition of that arrogant fa- 


mily. But as the penetration of the French am- 
baſſador ſoon diſcerned that James was averſe to 


the noiſe and tumult of war, he was obliged to 
deſiſt from his former propoſal, and to concert 
meaſures with the Engliſh miniſtry for the ſecu- 
rity of the United Provinces. It was therefore agreed 
between the powers of France and England, that 
James and Henry ſhould permit the Dutch to 
raiſe troops in their reſpective dominions; and 
ſhould ſupply the republic with the ſum of one 
million, four hundred thouſand livres a year, for 
the maintainance of their forces; that the whole 


ſum ſhould be advanced by Henry, but that the 
third part ſhould be deducted for a debt due by 
him to Elizabeth; and that if the Spaniards at- 


tacked either of the princes, they ſhould aſſiſt each 


other; Henry with an army of ten thouſand men, | 


and James with an army of fix thouſand. 

A. treaty founded on ſo ſolid a baſis, and con- 
firmed by articles apparently advantageous to the 
reſpective parties concerned, ſeemed to promiſe a 
permanent peace, and the continuance of thoſe 
bleſſings with which it 1s generally attended. 
But as human affairs are ever fluctuating, amidſt 


Beſides, Cecil himſelf had ftre- | 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


James thought it expedient to continue the great 


king received intelligence that a plot was 


* nn Es 


p 


1604-2 Bodk AI. 
2 moſt profound tranquillity, both Sk 
domeſtic, ſome noblemen about the perfon of 4 


ct 
titione 
dus | 
and IN 


| fo 
to overturn the goyernment, and to place — 


the throne of England, lady Arabella Sts 
nearly allied to the king, and deſcendeq gen, 


with him from Henry VII. But as there, Jo 
authentic account upon record, fo the while * 
is merely conjectural, and founded only on 8 ul ' 
could be gathered from the report of the * 
times. The principal perſons concerned in it, ac M ber of 
ſaid to have been Watſon and Clarke, two Popil the ret 
prieſts, lord Grey, a puritan, lord Cobham, a man zoninſt 
of a wavering and impetuous temper, together comma 
with Sir Walter Raleigh, and Sir Edward Parkan, Ing an! 
It appears very ſtrange, that Raleigh, who had eye kingdo 
ſtrenuouſly exerted himſelf againſt Spain, ſhoud vo f 
act in confederacy with papiſts; yet it is recordes, Mnacters 
| that he and Cobham were particularly charged with e em 
promoting the cauſe of popery, by diſtributing ar cerc! 
very conſiderable ſum of money among the di. Which re 
affected in England. As Raleigh, Grey and Cob-inkin, 
ham, were generally believed, after the demiſe of rd am 
Elizabeth, to have oppoſed the ſucceſſion of James, ¶ Policy, 
till conditions ſhould be ſettled with him, they iis m. 
| were extremely obnoxious to the court and mi- Mention 
| niſtry ; hence ſome have inferred, that this plot ent, 
was merely a contrivance of Cecil, in order to ridiſeneral 
himſelf of his old friends, who were now become «Wt 
his 1nveterate enemies. But in fact, nothing can nothi 
be inferred with preciſion, or deduced with any acc 
reaſonable ground from the detail, either abſtrad- for 1 
edly or generally conſidered ; as for its motley t-. eſſent 
preſentation, and the jarring principles and inter- an u 
eſts of the parties ſuppoſed to be concerned, it prouc 
bears very little ſemblance of truth. - | king 
The old diſputes between the proteſtant ad gratit 
popiſh parties, were now. reyived. The latter petite 
upon the acceſſion of James flattered. themſelye i contr 
that the papal ſupremacy would be reſtored in ordait 
| England: but as he gave them to underſtand de and t! 
contrary, which equally diſguſted the papiſts, a conſil 
it gave encouragement to the proteſtants. Ml ©4900 
A. D. 1604. To adjuſt theſe matters in an wnior 
amicable peaceable manner, the king appointed: ſhall | 
meeting of the reſpective parties at Hampton '*ntio 
court, to proceed to a debate on the different that a 
topics. The conference was held in the begin-uhy 2 my 
ning of this year, and the king, who took a con- cd 
derable part in it, gave ſtrong proofs of his ther- Peopl 
logical knowledge, and ſpoke with great pret- my 
ſion and weight of argument on the ſubject. Tit _ 
puritans vainly imagined, that their fovercig) ow 
who had been educated in Scotland, and profelſ iy Pe 
a ſincere attachment to the church there eſtabliſh ebe 
ed, would at leaſt mitigate the ſeverity of _ 1 
laws enacted againſt them; but they were extreme! 0 the 
miſtaken in their conjecture, for James, having ny 
obſerved in many of the puritanical clergy 4 my __ 
republican ſpirit, and an averſion to monarch} oy 
well as hierarchy, determined to prevent the ſpre ul 
ing of that ſect. Ee ror 
The reſult of this debate after a variety 0 110 2 
poſitions were ſtated, arguments adduced, mM 1; 
inferences drawn, by the advocates for the rd 4 
rarchy on the one part, and thoſe of 2 ; ted 
cal ſe& on the other, it was the king's e 4 "ge 
nion in favour of the former, to the gener Y 
| guft of the latter, which was not a little aue my "y 
| ed by his majeſty's enforcing the mw de 
hierarchy by citing one of his favourite m 1. ws 


cc no biſhop, 10 king. 1 The pur 40 


y 


J 


& 


cht. 1. 1604. | 
g behavior towards them, for greater liberty 
1 indulgencies; but as he was attached to the 
1 N 
nci 
ontrary Pit 
a0 were ineffectual. dr 4; = 
However re James might appear 'to the 
werarchy, or EVEN the papal ſupremacy, he could 
= means admit of the jeſuitical tenet of the 
unlimited power over crowned heads. As 
therefore deemed it neceſſary, for the num- 


8 4 of his ſubjects who were zealouſly attached to 
of te reformed religion, to proceed in ſome reſpect 
man ! gainſt the papiſts, a proclamation was publiſhed, 
cher commanding all jeſuits and other catholics, hav- | 
ian, in any orders from foreign powers, to depart the 


tinodom within a limited time, But as a kind of 


©1yo for this rigorous edit, his ſubjects in ocher 
matters, were left to their own entire option as to 


vic be cmbracing or rejecting of any doctrine, tenet 
ing r ceremony, from which his attachment to the po- 
in religion was inferred by all diſpaſſionate, 
Cob. inking perſons, who ſaw through his duplicity 

ile ad ambiguity, in the whole tranſaction. But the 
ame policy, ambiguity, fallacy and inconſiſtency of 
they us monarch, may be beſt drawn from a due at- 
1 m. eaton to the following ſpeech delivered in parlia- 
s pla en, and cited here as forcibly illuſtrative of his 
to nid eneral character. | | 


«When I have done all that I can for you, I do 


ecome 
g cu nothing but that which I am bound to, and am 
h a accountable to God ſhould I do the contrary ; 


for I acknowledge, that the greateſt and moſt 
eſſential difference between a rightful king and 
an uſurping tyrant, is this; that whereas the 
proud and ambitious tyrant doth think, that his 
kingdom and people are only ordained for the 
gratification of his deſires and unreaſonable ap- 
petites; the righteous and juſt king doth, on the 
contrary, acknowledge, that he himſelf is only 
ordained for promoting the wealth of his people 
and that his greateſt and principal happineſs muſt 
conſiſt in their proſperity. If you be rich ,I 
cannot be poor; if you be happy, I cannot be 
untortunate; and I proteſt, that your welfare 
ſhall be the conſtant object of my ſtudy and at- 
tention, That I am a ſervant is moſt true, and 
that as I am head and governor of all the people 
in my dominions, conſidering them in number 


people as one body and maſs, then as the head is 


andained for the body, and not the body for the 

cad, ſo muſt a righteous king acknowledge 

vereign WR finſelf to be ordained for his people, and not 
rofeſled e lis people for him; for although a king and peo- 
ſtablil- i de be relative, yet can he be no king if he want 
of fone people and ſubjects. But there be many people 
ctremel n the world that want a king ; wherefore, I will 
having ever be aſhamed to confeſs it my principal ho- 


"ur, to be the great ſervant of the common- 


erved.“ 


of pro- rom this ſpeech it is evident, that the principles 
ed, 10 "MES concerning the duties of a rational being 
"4 in authority, and entruſted with the govern- 
puritar 7 of manking, were, - upon the whole, juſtly 
ded 4 ed; though they appear to have had very lit- 
eral . * "0 influence over his general conduct and 
wee * r. It affords, indeed, a leſſon of inſtruc- 
e of Cy the greateſt monarch, who by following the 
maxi 15 mult enſure renown and affection to them 

F aud liberty and happineſs to their ſubjects, 


JM Sch 
oed the king notwithſtanding his late rigor- 


ples, all their remonſtrances and pe- 


and in different ranks; ſo if we will take the 


*alth, and ever think the proſperity thereof 
1 ! greteſt felicity, as I have already ob- 


which can never be more effectually promoted than 
by an equipoize of prerogative in the one fcale, 
and privilege in the other. _ | 
Notwithſtanding the excellent maxims inculcated 
in this ſpeech, it was ſo far from anſwering the pur- 
Pole of a general conciliation of parties, that it in - 


| curred the diſpleaſure of all but the zealous parti- 


zans of the church of England, whoſe principal 
aim was to ruin the intereſt of the Puritans. Nor 
was it long before the practices of James, which, 


maxims of government he had laid down in his 
ſpeech, proved the fallacy and duplicity of the 
royal author: nay, ſuch was his conduct that the Pro- 
teſtants in general began to ſuſpect his attachment 
to popery. Indeed he ſoon began to aver his 
principles openly; for when he iſſued writs for 
ſummoning the parliament, he Subliſhed a pro- 
clamation, enjoining his ſupjects not to chuſe an 
outlaw for their repreſentative, and added, “ If 
* any perſon take upon him the place of a 
e knight, citizen, or burgeſs, not being duly 
<« elected, acconin to the laws and ſtatutes in 
e that caſe made and provided, he ſhall be fined 
« and impriſoned for the ſame.” 1 
Nothing could more effectually tend to ſap the 
foundation of the liberty of the ſubject, than an 


edict, u the king's proclamation with the 


authority of a ſtatute conſtitutionally paſſed 
throughout both houſes of parliament, and ſtamp- 
ed with the royal ſignets, and more eſpecially, as, 


Sir Francis Goodwin being declared duly elected 
knight of the ſhire for the county of Bucks, after 


the king commanded the commons to re-conſider 
the caſe, and to hold a conference with the judges, 
though they had refuſed to treat with the lords on 
the ſubject, He peremptorily enjoined this anti- 
conſtitutional conference, and in iſſuing his man- 
date, adopted the phraſe “ abſolute king,“ which 
the commons very naturally. conſtrued as deſigned 
to introduce arbitrary and deſpotic meaſyres, and, 
in fact, overturn the former ſyſtem of govern- 
ment; however, for the preſent, to gratify the 
king, they appointed a committee to hold a con- 
ference with the judges on the ſubject of the lega- 
lity of the late election. But James, to evade 
what he might deem inexpedient to enforce ſo ſud- 
denly, propoſed to reject the petitions of the pre- 
ſent claimants and iſſue a writ for the choice of 
another repreſentative. | 

The grand point agitated in this ſeſſion was, 
the propoſed union of the kingdoms of England 
and Scotland; but the late arbitrary and illegal 


monſtrances nor arguments could prevail upon 
them to agree to his favourite ſcheme, though he 
ordered himſelf to be proclaimed king of Great 
Britain, and quartered the croſs of St. Andrew 
with that of St. (acarge in the Engliſh flag. When 


to compliance, according to his uſual cuſtom, he 
exerted the royal prerogative, and having, in a 
ſullen ſtyle, informed them that he ſtood in need 
of no pecuniary aid, gave orders to the chancel- 
lor for their prorogation. 


prince reſpecting both his words and actions, can- 
not fail.to diſcover a prevailing diſpoſition, not only 
to the exertion of deſpotic power, but the reviygl 


of its deteſtable appendage, popiſh ſuperſtitioh. 
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from their being diametrically oppoſite to thoſe 


upon this occaſion, touching the right of election. 


à full hearing of a petition of Sir John Forteſcue, 


proceedings ſo diſguſted the members, that no re- 


the king, therefore, found he could not bring them 


A due attention to the general conduct of this 


This 


— — —— 
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This is evident not meerly from the treaty 
concluded and ſigned at London between England 
and Spain, but from the immediate recall, on his 
acceſſion, of all the letters of marque granted by 


qucen Elizabeth, before terms of peace had been 


even propoſed on the part of Spain; as if, becauſe 
king of Scotland, he had finiſned the war be- 
tween the two kingdoms, without any articles of 
treaty or agreement. Unhappily for James, his 
puſillanimity, his indolence, and his love of amuſe- 
ment, ever prevented him from making any pro- 
greſs in the knowledge or practice of foreign po- 
litics, and, in a ſhort time, leſſened that regard 
which the neighbouring nations had paid to his il- 
luſtrious predeceſſor. Indeed, from the whole te- 
nor of his proceedings, and particularly a par- 
tial attachment to adulatory ſycophants, now ſe- 


lected as objects of his favourable regard, he gave | 


great diſguſt to his Engliſh ſubjects in general. 
A. D. 1605. This year ſtands memorable in 


the annals of hiſtory, for a tranſaction that blots 


the principles which ſuggeſted it, and the charac- 
ters of the miſceants who undertook the plan and 
execution of it, with an indelible ſtigma. It was 
ſuggeſted by popiſh malice, and undertaken by po- 
piſh bigots and deſperadoes by them ſuborned. 

Many of the adherents to the Catholic cauſe, 
having been diſappointed in their expectations of 
favour and indulgence on the acceſſion of king 
James to the throne of England, entered into a 
confederacy for exterminating at one fatal Os 
the king, royal family, and the major part of the 
members of both houſes of parliament, by an ex- 
ploſion of gunpowder, and this diabolical plan was 
from thence denominated, © The gun-powder 
plot.” | 
Some of the conſpirators were men of birth and 
fortune ; and one Cateſby, who had a large eſtate, 
had already expended a conſiderable ſum in ſeveral 
voyages to the court of Spain, in order to intro- 
duce an army of Spaniards into England, for 
overturning, the then government, and introdu- 
cing the Roman catholic religion; but being diſ- 
appointed in his deſign, he communicated this plan 
to Piercy, a deſcendant of the illuſtrious houſe of 
Northumberland, who, at firſt, propoſed in pre- 
ference the aſſaſſination of the king, but was ſoon 
brought over to the more effectual ſcheme of the 
gun- powder plot, as comprizing the whole circle 
of their enemics. 

The leaders of the confederacy having now una- 
nimouſly agreed upon the means of executing their 
horrid deſign, imparted the ſame to the whole ca- 
bal, who were bound to ſecrecy by the moſt ſo- 
temn oaths, regardleſs of the dire conſequences 
of ſo ſatal a project. SO 8 

Some indeed from a ſcrupulous regard for thoſe 
of the ſame perſuaſion, obſerved, that in the exe- 
cution of the ſcheme, many Catholics muſt fall, 


either as members of parliament or belonging to the 


king's ſuite: but Teſmond, a jeſuit, and Garnet, 
ſuperior of that order in England, ſoon ſilenced 
their doubts, and convinced them that the ſacred 
cauſe required that the innocent muſt in this caſe 
be ſacrificed with the guilty. Theſe conſultations 
were heid in the ſpring and ſummer of the preced- 
ing year, and intended to have been carried into 
exccution towards the cloſe of the preſent. 

Tr had been determined by the confederates, that 
Piercy, who at that time belonged to the band of 
penſioners, ſhould hire a houſe contiguous to the 
pot, on which the grand aſſembly of the nation 
was to be convened; ſo that by means of com- 
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ſecution of which they were ſo indefati 


| England. 


1 


or unuſual. In order to obviate effeCtually eie 
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munication, they might undermine that ye, 
and there lay the preparatory train of A, 
Every art and ſtratagem was deviſed. f Fer, 


NC : „ [hat CO) | 
It 
prevent ſuſpicion, or expedite the work, in the pro. 


gable, that 
far through the 
ſe 1 

ON the other 


in a ſhort time they had dug ſo 


wall, as to be able to hear a noi 
ſide. 


For the neceſſary purpoſe of diſau: 
Fawkes, who had Canin An Spaniſh — 1 7 
this occaſion perſonated Piercy's footman, and J 
diſpatched to make enquiry, and returned with th 
favourable report, that a noiſe proceeded from 
vault below the houſe of lords; that a Poems 
of coals had been kept there, and that whey th 
coals were ſold off, the vault would be let 90 h 
higheſt bidder. The opportunity was immediate 
ſeized ; the place hired by Piercy ; thirty-ſix ba 
rels of gun-powder depoſited in it: the whil 
concealed with taggots and billets; the doors 
the cellar boldly thrown open and every body a 
lowed accels, as if it contained nothing dangeroy 


barrier that might oppoſe their deſign of extirpal 
ting the whole royal family, it was reſolved to 1 
ſaſſinate the young duke of York, and immediate 
to proclaim the infant princeſs Elizabeth queen 
The period fixed upon for the perpe 
tration of this horrid maſſacre, was the fifth of Ne 
vember, but the execution was prevented by 
providential ſtroke unforefeen by this accurled d 
bal. | 

One of the conſpirators, deſirous of ſaving th 
life of lord Monteagle, a Catholic, fon to lor 
Morley, wrote to him, warning him to av 
coming to the houſe. Struck with ſuch alarmin 
information, lord Monteagle heſitated for om 
time, but at length deemed it moſt expedient t 
lay the matter before lord Saliſbury, ſecretary ( 
ſtate, who was as much perplexed concerning ib, 
the nobleman from whom he had received the 
telligence, till he came to a reſolution of laying 
officially before the king. James, conceiving 
import to bear too great a ſemblance of truth, 1 
the letter before the council, who unanimouſly co 
curring in the neceſſity of inveſtigating an al; 
ſo very momentous, on Monday the fourth of Nt 
vember, the earl of Suffolk, lord chamberlal 
whoſe office it was to ſee all things prepared fort 
king's coming, taking lord Monteagle with 11 
entered the vault, where he obſerved great pil 
wood and faggots. As there appeared 4 or 
quantity than the{landlord could poſſibly want 
his own uſe, the chanberlain enquired of him, 
whom all that wood belonged; and being ** 
that it was the property of one Mr. Piercy, 0 
gan to entertain ſuſpicions; knowing him "7 
rigid papiſt, and further perſuaded, as that * 
his reſidence, he could have no domeſtic ! 
ſo extraordinary a ſtock of wood. OY 

To make trial, however, of the ground mh 
ſuſpicions, notice was ſent to Sir Thoms © | 
a neighbouring juſtice of the peace, who a} 5 
ing a proper guard of ſoldiers to be rea = 
with them to the ſpot at the dead of night, am 
the entrance of the vault, met Fawkes Ju 1 
out, having completed all his prepara. | | 
guard immediately ſeized him, and sf 
faggots, diſcovered the powder. The = "e foul 
every thing neceſſary for firing the train . 1a 
in the pockets of Fawkes; but the hal o hopes 
intrepid villain, conſcious that he had 7 exp” it 
mercy, daringly avowed his deſign, ® 
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& regret that he had not carried it into ex- 
When brought before the council, he 
e in the ſame refractory manner, nor could 
. or threats make him diſcover one of his 
8 5 declaring © he was ready to die, and 
zr ather ſuffer ten thouſand deaths, than wil- 
n .ccuſe his maſter or any other.“ This 
ontinued for two or three days; but 
as impriſoned, his reſolution at length failed, 
4 he revealed the whole plot. Lord Saliſbury, 
o left upon record a circumſtantial narrative of 
s infernal tranſaction, ſeems to give the earl of 
lk, lord chamberlain, the whole merit of the 
«overy, frankly acknowledging for his own part 
he could not conceive it poſſible for ſo infernal 
ſeſign to enter the heart of man. 
Various was the fate of the miſcreant confede- 
s. Cateſby, Piercy, and others, being informed 
rhe diſcovery, fled into Warwickſhire; where Sir 
rerard Digby was already in arms, in order to 
ie the princeſs Elizabeth; but this deſign was 
rented by her taking refuge in Coventry; and 
i whole body haſtily repaired to Holbeach, the 
it of Sir Stephen Littleton, on the borders of 
:fordſhire. Here they were beſet by the high 
riff of the county at the head of a numerous 
wrd; and their caſe being deſperate, they boldly 
cermined to fell their lives as dearly as poſſible 
) the aſſailants. Cateſby and Piercy fell upon 
ge ſpot; Digby and ſeveral others of inferior note, 
re taken priſoners, conveyed to London, and 
ter trial publicly executed. The earl of Nor- 
umberland was fined thirty thouſand pounds, be- 
ue among the grounds of ſuſpicion, he had ad- 
ited Piercy into the band of gentlemen penſion- 
5, without tendering him the cuſtomary oaths. 
[iz lord Monteagle had a conſiderable penſion for 
le, as a reward for his diligence in tracing and 
nally diſcovering this horrid conſpiracy. 
duch was the infatuated attachment of the kin 
 popiſh principles, that in defiance of this flagrant 
d:nce of the diabolic malignity of their influ- 
ice, he {till entertained the ſtrongeſt prepoſſeſſion 
mer fayour, as appeared by his ſpeech to the 
ruament on the gth of November. On this occa- 


ho un 


c lingly ac 
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cn induced to undertake the horrid attempt, it 
od not be thence inferred that catholics in ge- 
kl were capable of ſo atrocious and complicated 
me; adding, that while with one hand he 
lied the gulty, with the other he would ſtill 
Futcct and ſupport the innocent. Though this de- 
aon might argue an apparent liberality of ſen- 
end, common preſervation muſt have dictated 


Me ne f f 
0 neceſſity of prudent caution at ſuch a junc- 
wt | | 


Uh D. 1606, The prodigality of James was 
added to his partiality for favourites, that not- 
ending the continual grant of confiderable 
0 OO his parliament, his finances were ever 
1 d ſtate. 
- 7 opened on the 22d of January, and 
BY F * principally engroſſed attention, 
i 17 = = union of the two kingdoms ; but 
re wh effected by the molt preſſing in- 
beech ge 5 king, enforced by an excellent 
Mera); as 2 by Sir Francis Bacon, ſolicitor- 
ice; a people continued to pexſiſt in their 
Mien. 3 avow their hatred to the Scottiſh 
Muion of ; was then paſſed for a more ſtrict 
ingtie de laws againſt popiſh recuſants, and 
Sadon 
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N be king, contrary to his inclination, was 
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1 he obſerved, that though the conſpirators had 


of thoſe enacted againſt the Proteſ- 
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compelled to affix the royal ſignature to this act, to 
gratily the parliament for their generous ſup- 
plies. 

A. D. 1607. Commotions were excited this 
year in various parts of the kingdom, at the in— 
ſtance of one John Reynolds, and proclamati- 
ons were iſſued, commanding the rebels to diſperſe ; 
but, as they d1d not obey, a party was ſent to chaſ- 
tize them, which they effected with ſhedding as 
little blood as poſſible. At length, in conſequence 
of a promiſe that their grievances ſhould be re- 
dreſſed, they ſubmitted, and ſeveral of the ring- 
Ron were convicted of high treaſon and exe- 
cuted. | 


Theſe commotions were however trifling in their 


nature and conſequences to the alarming inſurrec- 


tions, which were revived in Ireland, where the 
earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel had conſpired to 
ſeize the caſtle of Dublin, and to make a general 
maſſacre of the Engliſh families ſettled in that 
kingdom. Their deſign being diſcovered, arelation 
of Tyrone was inſtigated to commence a ſuit againſt 
him, for part of his eſtate; and the council of Ire- 
land, pretending the cauſe was too weighty for 
their deciſion, referred it to that of England, ho- |, 
ping that Tyrone might be brought thither and im- 
priſoned in the Tower: but he excuſed himſelf 
from the journey, and offered to ſend over his pa- 


| pers, by a perſon who perfectly underſtood his con- 


cerns. This arch-rebel during the former as well 
as preſent reign, found means however to evade the - 
ſtroke of juſtice, by flying to the ſanctuary of the 
papal ſee, in which aſylum, he ſoon after paid 
the debt of nature. | 

A. D. 1608. Nothing memorable occurred 
this year, except ſome inſtances of ſeverity exerciſed 
towards a few of the principals of the Romiſh 
church; and the death of Thomas Sackville, earl 
of Dorſet, who was ſucceeded in his poſt of lord 
treaſurer, by Robert Cecil, earl of Saliſbury, a 
convenient tool for ſupplying the king in immenſe 
ſums to proſtitute on his ſycophants and country- 
men. 

A. D. 1609. This year commenced with an 
event that affected the intereſts of the different po- 
tentates of Europe. This was the concluſion of a 


war which had been proſecuted between Spain and — 


the United States, for a great courſe of years 
and which was now terminated by means o 

the powers of England and France. It was an 
act not of choice, but compulſion on the part 
of the Spaniſh monarch, who, alarmed at the 
increaſe of the naval power of the Hollanders, re- 
luctantly conſented to acknowledge their indepen- 
dence. | 

James now attempted to enforce the doctrine 
of paſſive obedience and non-refiſtance, by patro- 
nizing literary eſſays on that ſubject, and re- 
taining ſome hirelings to propagate notions repug- 
nant to the liberties of his Engliſh ſubjects. 

A. D. 1610. The king was deſirous of obtain- 
ing a ſupply, and the commons were determined to 
circumſcribe his exorbitant prerogative. Saliſbury, 
who was lately advanced to the exalted ſtation of 
lord treaſurer, in order to enforce the grant of a 
ſupply, repreſented the king's gracious intention 


of redreſſing the grievances of his people, the vaſt 


ſums expended in keeping a formidable armament, 
and quelling the late rebellion in Ireland. To 
theſe arguments, he added the three numerous 
houſholds, which the king was obliged to main- 
tain, for himſelf, for the queen, and for the prince 
of Wales; and affirmed, that Elizabeth, during 
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her reign, had made great appropriations of the 
crown lands; an expedient, which though it ſup- 
plied her preſent wants, without burthening her 
people, extremely increaſed the neceſſities of her 
fucceſſor. "Theſe, with many other inſtances, he 


cited, and from them inferred the indiſpenſable. 


expediency of an immediate ſubſidy. 

But this eloquent parade of a pliant miniſter by 
no means exempted his maſter from the cenſure of 
exceſſive prodigality; however, the parliament de- 
elined an abſolute refuſal, and voted him one fub- 
fidy and one fifteenth, which would hardly amount 
to one hundred thouſand pounds, and was not the 
ſixth part of what had been demanded on the pre- 
{ent occaſion, wiſely arguing, that the nation be- 
ing then in a ſtate of profound peace at home and 
abroad, its exigencies could neither be ſo nume- 
rous nor ſo preſiing, as they had neceſſarily been in 
times of war and inteſtine commotions. The 


king's deſire of creating his. eldeſt fon Henry, 


prince of Wales, gave rife to warm parliamentary 
debates during the courſe of this ſefion. Several 
objections were ſtarted to this creation, as by the 
profuſions of late reigns, the revenues of that prin- 
cipality were greatly diminiſhed. The debts. of 
the crown were urged as ſo many reaſons why the 
expences of the king ought not to be increaſed, 


and it was inſinuated to him, that the juriſdiction +: 


of a prince of Wales, when exerciſed by him in 
perſon, would claſh with that of the crown of Eng- 
land. But theſe arguments had no force with the 
king, who therefore peremptorily created his ſon 
prince of Wales, duke of Cornwall, and earl of 
Cheſter, and lettled upon him an immenſe income 
to ſupport the dignity of his blood and titles. 

The prince maintained an amiable character, 


poſſeſſing many accompliſhments mental and per- 


ſonal, and purſuing ſuch ſtudies. and manly exer- 
ciſes, as were neceſſary to form him for the impor- 
tant and elevated rank, which he ſeemed by provi- 
dence deſigned to fill. 

The attention of Europe was ſoon called to an 
extraordinary event that happened in France. This 
was the aſſaſſination of Henry IV. by the poniard 
of a fanatic named Ravaillac. This prince, who 
had acquired univerſal fame for his valour and wiſ- 
dom, was on the point of atchieving a grand ex- 


_ ploit, which would have altered the face of things 
in Europe, when his noble deſign was prevented by 


a frantic enthuſiaſt, who ſacrificed his own life, and 
that of the prince, to his unbounded bigotry and 
unreaſonable prejudices. The villain, on his exa- 
mination, boldly confeſſed aſſaſſinating the king, 


becauſe he did not take up arms againſt the Hugo- | 
nots, and affirmed, that his making war againſt the 


pope, was the ſame as making war againſt Gad. 


The king of England fecretly approved the 


cauſe for which the aſſaſſin was executed ; how- 
ever, as the Jeſuits were univerſally ſuppoſed to be 
concerned in it, in order to remove fo dangerous a 
ſet of men from his perſon, he iſſued a proclama- 
tion, commanding all Jeſuits to quit the kingdom, 
and all recuſants to keep themſelves at the diſtance 
of ten miles from the court. He then cauſed the 
Juſtices of peace in all the counties to adminiſter 
the oath of allegiance which had paſſed in the third 
year of his reign, and which, without regard to any 
particular religion, eſtabliſhed the independency of 


the crown againſt the court of Rome, and all other | 


powers Whatever. 

Though James, from his general conduct and 
adminiſtration of government was extremely cen- 
ſureable, he acquired much popularity this year by 
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exerting a laudable care for the trade and nay; 1 50 
of the nation, encouraging ingenious men 5 0 * 
diſcoveries, erecting large ſtore-houſes, an 0 a indu 
direction, bringing naval architecture into 30 1 
perfection than it ever had been known in Fr, w of 
or perhaps in Europe. But after all thef: fen y 

\ous endeavours to promote the opulence we q * 
nity of the nation, ſo exceſſive had been his i; hi ; 
ſion, that from the exigencies of the ſtate K ] | _ 
found expedient to call the parliament together path 
very early ſeaſon, and to ſtate the urgency of 1 * 
fairs as a plea for granting conſiderable and pee ont 
ſupplies. After long and tedious debates on th: ”y 
hackneyed and difagreeable ſubject, it does not x de pt 
pear that any thing deciſive was reſolved uno, * 10 
however, it may be inferred from the king's d ane 

| ſolving. it by proclamation, after a ſeſſion of hy de fi 
ten weeks, that their proceedings were not hig ;* (o1 
approved by the ſovereign. e *Y 

A. D. 1611. A foreign incident occurred u vnde. 
year concerning ſome religious matters, which des. 
peared greatly to intereſt king James, and ro 4. 
him to the exertion of his utmoſt ability as well MM gance 
reſolution. Indeed, it eventually proved of the Hs c 
moſt moment to the ſtates of Europe in general, Man, 

The famous theologift Arminius had been choc mate. 
divinity profeſſor at Leyden, and had been accuſe( reefer 
by the diſciples of Calvin, with aſſerting the dof jams: 
trine of free-will, and denying that of predefii an er 
nation. Es not ot 

The difciples of Arminius before the death jultce 
their leader in 1608, ſeemed to have the beſt of i regard 
argument. He was ſucceeded by Vorſtius, ven. 

| had publiſhed ſeveral treatiſes in defence of Ari te d 
nian principles. But as he advanced ſome tene nent. 
repugnant to the opinion of king James, who In 
a mighty caſuiſt in theological matters, he officioulſralati 
influenced the ſtates to deprive him of his protelMrcooc 
ſorſhip, though he deſiſted from any further proc lame: 

| cution, charitably hinting “ that he left the bumMicenth 
ce ing of Vorſtius for his blaſphemies and atheilWMtined 
ce to their chriſtian wiſdom, though he was perlc:ierr 
ec ſyaded that no heretic ever more deſerved t1iſſc:ath 
ce flames.” The States, however, had too mulnany 
of the milk of humanity, as well as the genuilileen 
ſpirit of chriſtianity, to condemn a man for ener 
private opinion, and therefore raiſed the profellrerit 
to a higher rank in another univerſity. — It Was 

After this diſſolution of the laſt parliament, ſo ober 

[| noxious to the king, nothing prevailed at cou be 
but hilarity, diſſipation, and profuſion. To gaß ee d 
tify his majeſty, who had ever a propenſity 0. Ntcrel 
favorite (from what motive we are not to dete bud 
mine) ſome ſycophants around his perſon nt: ci 
duced to him one Robert Carr, a young Scot of te dl 
ancient and honourable family. This youth on 
tracted the notice of his majeſty, by happen" cem 

break his leg by a fall from his horſe in a tout A. 
ment. James ſtruck with the perſon of the 7 Gi th 
fortunate adventurer, paid him a viſit while he | Fora 
ill of the fracture, and ſo rapid was the 5 Na 
of his regard, thar, upon his recovery; he br A 5 
the growing favourite at court. His perſon Ih; 


. ex 
handſome, his years not above twenty; he = | 
tremely ambitious, but profoundly cee en 
ſhort, he was a compound of every vice * * 
Honors and riches 


but 
te [ 


diſgrace human nature. cls 0: 
ſoon headed upon this minion, and he 2 ee 
came the channel, through which all favours H A © 


from the king to his ſubjects. On the ninth 0 : f : 
he was advanced to the dignity of viicod 
cheſter, and treaſurer of Scotland, and afte 

inſtalled knight of the garter, Bu 


Geſir 


cap. I. 1612: 


But this ſeaſon of feſtivity, indolence, and the | 
gulgence of the ignoble paſſions, was ſucceeded 
1 evelit, which will ever reflect honour on that 
ot the reign of this monarch at leaſt, in which 
15 ened. This was the ſettlement of Ireland, 
5 of he had been ſeriouſly engaged, ever fince 
0 "rcceffion to the throne of England, to effect 
1 he purſued a ſteady, regular, and uniform 
on inſomuch, that in the ſpace of nine years, 
he made greater progreſs in civilizing that king- 
dom, than had been made in all the time 
which had elapſed fince the conqueſt had been 
fit attempted. To conciliate the minds of 
the people to his perſon and government, he paſſed 
m at of oblivion as to former inſurrections and 
commotions, allowed them the ſame privileges as 
he ſubjects of England, and purſued ſuch a plan 
al ſound policy, as promoted a total reformation 
boch in their manners and commerce, and thereby 
ended to the mutual advantage of both coun- 
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ies. | | | 
1 D. 1612. To this James added another in- 


tance of prudence and juſtice, that does honor to 
his character. Lord Sanquar, a Scottiſh noble- 
nan, had baſely aſſaſſinated one Turner his fencing 
maſter ; in conſequence of which, petitions were 


accuWM::cterred to the king, to obtain his pardon. But 
the do james, ſenſible &f the odium he had incurred from 
predeſi an evident partiality to his countrymen, determined 


not only to wipe off that ſtigma, but, by an act of 


death M jultice in the execution of a murderer, evince his 
ſt of M ccgard to thoſe laws which are the bulwark of go- 
us, vi vernment; ſo that he was deaf to all entreaty, and 
f ArmiiMthe delinquent was brought to, condign puniſh- 
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ment. 


palatine, in conſequence of a treaty of marriage 
regociating between him and the princeſs Elizabeth, 
James's daughter, arrived in England on the ſix- 
tenth of October. He was magnificently enter- 


terred, on account of the ſudden and unexpected 
«ah of Henry, prince of Wales, who, by his 
any excellent endowments, had engaged the 
cleem of the whole nation. As a proof of his 
cnetration to diſcern, and a diſpoſition to reward 
merit, he highly eſteemed Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
twas his common ſaying, “ ſure no king but my 
ter would keep ſuch a bird in the cage.” James 
las been cenſured by ſome writers as acceſſary to 
ne death of prince HEE but ſuch opinion being 
merely conjectural, the charge is therefore without 
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to dere oundation, Indeed it might probably ariſe from 
on into diſregard his father ſhewed to the memory of 
Scot ol decafed, by prohibiting even a court mourning 
youth en ſo public and intereſting an occaſion as the 
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cemiſe of the heir apparent. 

F vos 1613. Early in the ſpring the marriage 
e princeſs Elizabeth with Frederic V. was ce- 
p ated with the urmoſt pomp and magnificence, 
ab having been made for the ſame during 
. 1 of ſome preceding months. The elec- 
been previouſly inſtalled knight of the gar- 
* Ee to other honours and dignities be- 
lie rank as united to a princeſs of England. 
0 1 marriage, though extremely agreeable to 
N. 2 was productive of many calamities, 
decor be king and his ſon-in-law, As the 
In . by ſo great an alliance embarked 
ef beyond his ſtrength, and the king, 
Ureafy l aſſiſting him in his diſtreſs, made ſuch 
1, able demands, as incurred the univerfal 


In the courfe of this year, Frederic V. elector_ 


laned, but the ſolemnization of the nuptials was 
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| While the attention of Tarnes was engroſſed by 


the nuptials of his daughter, a private ſcene was 
acting which occaſioned great clamour throughout 

the Kingdom. To complete the happineſs of the mi- 

nion Rocheſter, nothing ſeemed wanting but a female 

partner, and where high fortune concurred with all 
the graces of external form, ſuch an attainment 
was not eaſily to be accompliſhed. But this very 

circumſtance, inſtead of gratifying the vanity and 

ambition of the favourite, eventually baniſhed him 

the court, and conſigned him during the remain- 

der of his life, to that oblivion and penury from 

which he had been taken. 

The king, compaſſionating the misfortunes of 
the noble families of Howard and Devereux, re- 
ſtored young Eſſex to his paternal honours and 
eſtates, and promoted the marriage of the carl with 
lady Frances Howard, daughter to the earl of Suf- 
folk; but as they were too young for cohabitation, 
the earl was ſent on his travels, in order 10 finiſh his 
education. During his abſence, viſcount Rocheſter 
became enamoured of the lady, and had gained ſuch 
an aſcendancy over her, that, when on the earl's return 
after an interval of four years; he claimed the pri- 
vileges of a huſband with all the impatience of 
youthful atdour, ſhe treated him with the greateſt 
coldneſs and indifference. | 

With juſt reſentment at ſuch behaviour, the 
earl gave her up as a woman unworthy the ho- 


nour of a Coal alliance; indeed, the grand mo- 
tive of his\rejefting her was his diſcovery of her 


partiality for the deſpicable minion Rocheſter, The 
counteſs, not ſatisfied with being the miſtreſs of 
Rocheſter, eagetly wiſhed to be his wife, and being 
now Joſt to all ſenſe of honour and virtue, ſhe pre- 
vailed on her paramour to uſe his influence with 
the king, in order to procure her divorce from Eſ- 
ſex. An affair of ſuch importance could not be 
accompliſhed without conſulting Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, a man of integrity, ſagacity, and experience, 
to whom Rocheſter was wont to communicate all 
his ſecrets. That faithful councellor was alarmed 
at the propoſal, and employed every argument to 
divert his friend from ſo abſurd and baſe an at- 
tempt. Rocheſter had the weakneſs to report the 
converſation to the counteſs of Eſſex, who in the. 
fury of her reſentment, wrought upon him to doom 
to deſtruction his worthy monitor, for this inſtance 
of his ſincere and cordial regard 

To carry this horrid deſign into execution, Ro- 
cheſter intimated to the king, that Overbury, by 
his blunt and peremptory manner of behaviour, 
had rendered himſelf obnoxious to him, and other 
favourites at court, aad therefore, in order to re- 
move him, propoſed that he might be ſent ambaſ- 
ſador to Ruſſia. The king, not ſuſpecting the real 
deſign, immediately appointed Sir Thomas to the 
.embaſly ; but the perfidious Rocheſter perſuaded 
him to reject the propoſal, under pretence of not 
being able to ſupport his abſence, and having ſuc- 
ceeded in his deſign, repreſented the matter to the 
king in ſuch a light, that a warrant was granted for 
ſending him to the Tower, as a gentle puniſhment 
for his diſobedience. Sir Jervais Elwis, the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, was one of Rocheſter's crea- 
tures, and therefore not only ſubjected Overbury 
to the moſt rigorous treatment, but after having 
almoſt reduced him to a ſtate of deſpair, by the 
moſt barbarous practices for ſix months together, 
ſuborned ſome villains to take him off by poi- 
ſon. 

Having perpetrated this infernal deſign, and 
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thereby obviated a barrier to the accompliſhment 
of 
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of their deſires, they determined to proſecute their 


deſigns, and the carl of Northampton, uncle to 
the counteſs, who had been prevailed on to further 
their impious purpole, ſollicited the king in be- 
half of his neice, and at length, by the moſt ſcrupu- 
lous means, obtained a divorce, on pretence of de- 


bility on the part of the earl of Eſſex, but, in rea- 


lity, to gratify the lady and her infamous para- 
mour. 

As a token of the continuance of his attach- 
meat to Rocheſter, the king, immediately after 
the divorce, not only granted him his permiſſion 
to eſpouſe the counteſs ; but alſo created him earl 
of Somerſet, thereby adding royal ſanction to the 
molt flagitious proceedings. 

James ſuſtained a great loſs in his councils and 
government in general, by the death of that able 
{tateſman, Cecil, earl of Saliſbury, a man deep- 
ly verſed in the 
tion of the Engliſh nation, and conſequently capa- 
ble of admoniihing and directing a prince con- 
ſtantly toſſed about by impetuous paſſions. 


The carl of Suffolk, his ſucceſſor, was by no | 
means adequate to the office of raiſing ſupplies | 


for the exigencies of a profuſe, voluptuous prince. 
The late treaſurer had projected a ſcheme to. raiſe 
money by the creation of baronets, and two hun- 
dred patents had been purchaſed by private gentle- 
men for ſo many thouſand pounds. But as this 
project did not anſwer the purpoſe, recourſe was 
had from neceſſity to the old expedient of applica- 
tion to parliament. 8 
A. D. 1614. As the public finances were al- 


moſt exhauſted, the miniſtry were under a neceſſity 
of exerting their utmoſt efforts to procure a majo- 


rity to vote the ſupplies for the enſuing year. But 
the people were in general ſo diſguited by the ar- 
bitrary, as well as diſſolute meaſures of the king, 
that inſtead of granting a ſupply, they reſumed the 
ſubject which had been canvaſſed in the laſt parlia- 
ment, and exclaimed againſt the king's uſurpation, 


in pretending to levy new cuſtoms by the meer au- 


thority of prerogative. 

The period of retaliation on the head of the in- 
famous favorite the earl of Somerſet, now ap- 
proached. He had indeed found means to avert 
the ſtroke of juſtice for the murder of his faithful 
counſellor Sir Thomas Overbury, but now began 
to feel the ſtings of remorſe ; thoſe attractive qua- 
lities which captivated his royal patron were upon 
the decline, and when he could no longer contribute 
to his gratification, he was no longer the object of 
his regard. | 

A. D. 1615. As enemies and ambition are miſ- 
chievous fiends, which inceſſantly infeſt the pur- 
lieus of courts, it is not to be wondered that the 
enemies of Somerſet, who, of courſe muſt have 
been numerous, availed themſelves of this de- 
clenſion of the royal favour, and introduced a new 
object in order to ſupplant the preſent minion. 
With this view, they fixed upon George Villiers, a 


youth poſſeſſed of a fine perſon, improved by a 


gentec! air and faſhionable apparel.. The glaring 
object was placed, at a comedy which was perform- 
ed at Cambridge, full in the view of the king, and 
immediately engaged his attention, and molt pro- 
found regard. The junto, perceiving that James 
was touched, purſued their ſucceſs, and even pre- 
vailed upon the queen, and Abbot, archbiſhop. of 
Canterbury, to recommend the youth to the king's 
farther notice, who, embracing this ſanction to his 
wiſhes, no longer reſtrained the viſible tokens of 
his regard, but ſent for him to court, and there re- 


genius, polities and conſtitu- 
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tained him as one of his cup-bearers, In this ſt of t 
ation he daily grew in the eſteem of the Court; oh fab! 
and the king's attachment to him was carried ü. nd. 
degree of folly, though he till thought it gg, 
to keep up a ſhew of regard for his old fan lte Merc 
Somerſet, who, being aſſured that he mug he” of t 
planted in the royal favour by the introduction . T 
| youth of elegant form and engaging mein 1 coll 
| haviour, wiſely anticipated the probable wy com 
| quences of his diſmiſſion by imploring at the ha 1 Wot 
of the king, a general pardon for his paſt con ry Engl: 
His majeſty immediately complied with the pet. Af 
tion, and ſigned the pardon, but the lord chan. ert 
cellor, averſe to ſo infamous a character, refuſed N of Sc 
paſs it, and informed the queen of the content: Mer 
Upon this refuſal, the whole party againſt Somer. Mot tb. 
ſer concluded they muſt make their laſt effort, Men 
the diſcovery of his guilt in the murder of r 
Thomas Overbury, ſoon involved him in all th. WP" 
ruin and infamy which they could deſire or he de. de 
ſerve. Sir Ralph Winwood, ſecretary of ſtate 110 
having obtained the knowledge of the mur we 
from the apothecary's ſervant, who had prepared a 
the poiſon, imparted the matter to the king, and pa 
the lieutenant being queſtioned on the fact, ga opt 
viſible ſigns of guilt, and at length, acknowledged iter 
that he knew of ſome attempts being made agant W 
the life of Sir Thomas Overbury. Circumſtancs . 
which amounted almoſt to abſolute conviction. ** 
Matters being carried thus far, the king, to ex- "a 
empt himſelf from ſuſpicion of being acceſſary vii” 
ſo heinous a tranſaction, gave orders to Sir Ed. my 
ward Coke to inveſtigate the affair fully and in. me 
partially; in conſequence of which the whole of.” 
the plot was revealed: the leſſer criminals, Sir Je- e 1 
vais Elwis, lieutenant of the Tower, together wit pt 
ſome inferior acceſſaries. were firſt tried and fond. 
guilty; as were atcerwards Somerſet and his coun- 8 
teſs. EE 3 
' The inferior agents were brought to condig 3 
puniſhment; but to the diſgrace of humanity, ths 3 
| principals, who were the late favourite and his ii. 3 
quitous conſort, obtained pardons, and were, e e 
ter ſome years impriſonment, reſtored to their , 
berty, and indulged with a pardon, with whicll 
they retired into the country, and Janguiſhed ut 
reſt of their days in infamy and obſcurity. Th": 
the hand of juſtice overtook them, conſcience 2 be 
reſted their guilty minds, and they lived in mite lay 
and obſcurity mutual plagues to each other. rojed 
An abſurd, if not criminal, attachment to fa ith 
vourites influenced the mind of James as po; ; 
fully as ever. Villiers ſucceeded to all the honov ll. .. 
and dignities of which the former minion had beg 
oſſeſſed, and the king gave freſh inſtances of 2... 
| arbitrary diſpoſition. Lord chief juſtice Coke x: - 
diveſted of his office on pretence of ſome (11: . 
miſdemeanors, though the real cauſe of his "WW... 
grace was his. oppoſing the king, in beſtow!"s Ne 
vacant biſhopric in commendam. Coke 35 ang 
ceeded by Montagu, and the lord chancellor L Th 
leſmere, being ſeized with a dangerous diſtewP® vent 
reſigned the ſeals into the hands of the King "ſt; 
kept them till his death, and then delivered the! arch 
to Francis Bacon, a man eminent for his dune 
valled abilities both profeſſional and Iiterary- De 
A. D. 1616. The honour conferred ® * Panty 
king's ſon in being created prince of Wales, ink wr 
inferior, (conſidering their vaſt diſparity in ets Many) 
of life) to the dignities heaped on V 11ers; 5 0 
latives and creatures. He was raiſed to the The 
marquis and duke of Buckingham, and apt - ® nk 
knight of the garter, maſter of the horſc, W b 
| | 


cab. I. 1617. 


IXI 1 
; ue ports, ſteward of Weſtminſter, con- 


he cing d ae 
$ ſity. 1 of Windſor, and lord high admiral of Eng- 
Wi k 0 His mother was created counteſs of Buck- 
ID. — 
mY 4 his brother viſcount Purbeck, and a nu- 
| (/ 0 . o 
Jullite "ous tain of needy relatives admitted to places 
dls ſup 0! 1 2 f. 1 4 1 ] , f Te . 
. The king now formed a reiolution of viſiting 


cegtiand in the ſpring of the year, in order to ac- 
; \npliſh a ſcheme he had formed for reducing the 
e-ntiſh clergy to a conformity with the church of 
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Fnoland. * 
Iſter ſo long an abſence, as a kind of compli- 


vert to their ſovereign, the aſſembly of the kirk 
of Scotland were prevailed on to adopt ſome inno- 
vations; but theſe innovations laid the foundation 
* thoſe troubles, which afterwards brought ruin 
upon his {on and ſucceſſor. | W 

James at the ſame time diſguſted his Engliſh 


o the diſgrace of the chriſtian religion, ever pre- 
led in Romiſh countries, where the people are 
lowed to take their diverſion on Sundays, after the 
formance of divine ſervice. With this view, 
e publiſhed a performance, entitled The Book 
jf Sports,” recommending all kinds of diverſions 
fer ſermon. He commanded this book to be pub- 
cy read in all churches, and ſeverely puniſhed 
ih miniſters as refuſed to comply with his royal 
1anUAate, 


10 „r alter Raleigh, a man of an enterprizing ge- 
eſfary I» and intrepid ſpirit, having been long im— 
Sir Ed. ured in A dreary priſon, where he hid readered 
P mſelf uieful to the con munity in finiſhing ſo ar- 
hole as a work as the hiſtory of the world, the peo- 
Sir Ja. le compaſſionated his caſe, and conccived the 
hs armeſt prejuc eqs in his favour, which being made 
1 onen to tl King, . concurred with other circum- 
is coul. 4.58 Yoqure his releaſe. e 
A. DJ 1617. Sir Walter, whoſe active ſpirit 
condia! rouzed by his releaſe, ſorcad a report of a gol- 
bs bl 4 mine which he had diſcovered in Guiana, and 
Js mrmed it to be f. ulficicnt not only to enrich the ad- 
vere, af ns but alſo o bring immenſe treaſure to 
he I ernment. The king, whole love of money 
1 wid founded on his love of piealure, granted him a 
hed x, mmiſſion to engage adventurers, but with this 
Thers ones, that he ſhould not injure the ſubjects | 
ence 1. Spain; but that was abſolutcly 1nconfiſtent with 
in miſer 5 deſign of carrying away the Spanith ore. 
| | lay wealthy perſons, however, embarked in this 
ey "gp4 ſo that Raleigh, being properly ſupplied 
; power " Hips and men, ſct fail. in the month of Au- 
honou . a quelt of the mine. When he arrived at 
1ad been. Py Oroonoko, he remained at the entrance 
es of a ry of his largeſt ſhips, and ſent the reſt to 
"oke wal 3 -ong ol St. Thomas, under the command of 
e wü 0 1 Keymis, in whom he repoſed 
his di A Bars confidence. The Spaniards endea- 
owing re re 2 the landing of the Engliſh, but 
was fc lldte and driven back into the town, after 
lor E. 4 _ gh was killed in the aſſault. | 
ſtempa een 3 proved unſucceſsful, and in the 
ng, W. "Ys 5 my cauſe of Raleigh's untimely fate. 
ed 6:08... gue of cruizing about, and along 
is une ce Ar in queſt of this mine with- 
3 ons etachment he had ſent off returned 
on tl 8 in chief, who, vexed at the diſap- 
les, r n Fun 8 loſs of his ſon, threatened Key- 
the ende OE gs diſpleaſure, and that com- 
„ bis e gu 2 oon after found dead in his cabin, 
e tile Mrz "ig 70 have ended his life with a piſtol. 
ppo1ns whe is of ed with this chimerical expedition, 
warde „en cturning to England; and when they 
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ſobjects by an attempt to revive a cuſtom, which, 
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arrived at Kinſale in Ireland, Raleigh would have 
perſuaded them to go with him; but inſtead of 
complying with his deſire, they carried him againſt 
his will into Plymouth, where he was aricited by 
the King's order, and from thence conveyed to the 


| Fower of London. 


* 


There were two conſiderations which rendered 
his death inevitable; the one was the offence given 
to the Spaniſh court, and the other much more im- 
portant in the opinion of the king, though the con- 
ſequence of the former, was the breaking off the 
treaty of marriage between the prince of Wales and 
the Infanta, ſo that James without heſitation ſigned 
the warrant for putting him to death upon the for- 
mer ſentence. Sir Walter, finding his fate incvita- 
ble ſummoned up all his courage, and ſuffered 
with becoming compoſure and reſolution, in the old 
palace yard, Weſtminſter, on the twenty-ninth of 
October, which was ſome months after his con- 
demnation. z | | 

A. D. 1618. James was juſtly cenſured for the 
inhumanity, as well as temerity of his conduct, in 
thus ſacrificing the life of an Engliſh ſubject, whoſe 
general character did honour to his country, merely 
to gratify the reſentment of the haughty Spaniards, 
and from a puſillanimous apprehenſion of the 
breaking off the intended match between the prince 
of Wales and the infanta of Spain. 

Raleigh having thus fallen a ſacrifice to the mor— 
tal hatred the Spaniards had conceived againſt 
him, the grand point which retarded the marriage 
was obviated, and the articles were foon after drawn 
up at Madrid, importing, that the children of this 
marriage be not conſtrained in matters of religion; 
that the Infanta and her family be permitted the free 
exerciſe of their religion; that the marriage be ce- 
lebrated in Spain by a procurator, and that af- 
ter the Infanta's arrival in England ſuch a ſolem- 
nization ſhould be uſcd as might render the marriage 
valid, according to the laws of England. 

From the enormous power Villiers had acquired 
by his influence over the mind of his ſovereign, he 
was conſtantly ſurrounded by a groupe of ſyco— 
phants, who obtained promotion as they could 
latter that exalted minion. Amongſt his chief fa- 
vourites was Dr. John Williams, who through his in- 
tereſt was made kceper of the great ſcal, and after 
advanced to the archiepiſcopal ſce of Vork, not 
from any predilection for Williams on account of 
ſuperior piety or learning, but becauſe he could 
condeſcend to gratify. the vanity and pride of his 
ambitious patron. 

A. D. 1619. 
king loſt his royal conſort, who departed this life 
on the firſt day of March, in the fifty-fixth year of 
her age, an event that ſo ſ{enlibly affected him, as. 
to bring on a melancholy which threatened his diſ- 
ſolution. | | 

Ferdinand IT. ſucceeding to the Imperial throne 
on the demiſe of the emperor Matthias, he pre- 
pared wich great vigour to affert the cauſe of the 
Catholic religion. throughout his dominions. Be- 
ſides the aſſiſtance of his ſubjects, who adhered to 
the Romiſh faith, he attached to his intereſt a power- 
ful combination of the neighbouring potentates. 
Gondemar, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, who received 
orders to keep on the deluſion of the marriage, by 
means of artful inſinuations, and a large ſum of 
money Judiciouſly diſtributed, had ſo wrought 
upon the king, the favourite, and the minifters in 
general, that nothing was tranſacted without his ad- 
vice and concurrence. 


The king of England, who was deemed entirely 
Fs - | 'frb- 


During theſe tranſactions, the 


ne 
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3 * a patent had been granted to Sir Giles Mom- 


5 3 3 
ubſervient to the Spaniſh court, at their inſtance, | 


turn off affairs, raiſed a powerful army with the ut- 
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and in oppoſition to the petitions of his ſubjects, 
ſent an, ambaſſador to treat with the emperor 
Ferdinand, but his deſign, from various cauſes, 
was rendered abortive. 

Commotions on account of religion now uni- 
verſally prevailed in Germany. Tho' the emperor 
had declared for the Catholic cauſe, the Proteſtants 
entertained hopes of his being influenced to mo- 
deration at leaſt, as being nephew to prince Mau- 
rice, who had obtained an almoſt unlimited autho- 
rity in the United Provinces. The ſtates of Bo- 
hemia continued their rebellion againſt Ferdinand, 
and inſiſting. on the obſervance of all the edicts 
enacted in * of the reformed religion, made 
Frederic an offer of their crown, and the young 
palatine, prompted by ambition, immediately em- 
braced the tender, and advanced with all his forces 
into Bohemia to aſſert their cauſe, and that of their 
religion. 

A. D. 1620-1. Ferdinand, alarmed at this ſudden 


moſt expedition, which he ſent to oppoſe Frederic 
in Bohemia under the command of the duke of 
Bavaria. Spinola aſſembled an army of thirty 
thouſand veterans in the Low- Countries. When 
Edmonds, the king's reſident at Bruſſels, demanded 
of the archduke Albert the meaning of theſe pre- 

arations, he was told, that Spinola alone could re- 
ſolve him, and when the Engliſh miniſter applied 
to him, he received for anſwer, that his orders were 
ſealed, and therefore he muſt defer his curioſity till 
he was allowed to break them open. 

But ſufficient information was ſoon derived from 
the event, for intelligence was diſpatched at one and 
the ſame time to England, that Frederic was to- 
tally deſeated in the deciſive battle of Prague, and 
had fled with his family into Holland ; and that 
Spinola had invaded the Palatinate, and meeting 
with no oppoſition, but from one Engliſh regi- 
ment under the command of the gallant Sir Ho- 
race Vere, ſubdued the greateſt part of that prin- 
cipality. During theſe ſtruggles between the par- 
tizans of the proteſtant and popiſh religion, James 
remained an indolent ſpectator, which expoſed him 
to the cenſure of the Engliſh nation, and the con- 
tempt and deriſion of all Europe. He might have 
afforded Frederic conſiderable aid; but diſſipation 
and puſillanimity ever marked his character, and at 
this time in particular, he was fearful of embarking 
in any enterprize that might diſguſt the court of 
Spain, and thereby be the means of breaking off the 
favourite match, from which, without juſt founda- 
tion, he propoſed to himſelf ſuch mighty advantage. 

The king, however, though he purſued meaſures 
diametrically oppoſite to the opinion and voice of 


—_—y 


his people, exerted himſelf with his uſual diligence | 


to raiſe his ſubſidies. Accordingly at the very firſt 
meeting of parliament, he addreſſed both houſes, 
expatiating on his own merit and neceſſities, and 
demanding ſupplies for the relief of the Palati- 
nate, in defence of which, he declared he would 
hazard his crown, and even the life of his ſon, 
ſhould he miſcarry in his endeavous to procure a 
reaſonable pacification. 

This declaration to eſpouſe the cauſe of the Pa- 


latinate proved agreeable to the commons, who im- 


mediately granted a ſubſidy with which the king 
at preſent ſeemed to be ſatisfied. They then pro- 
ceeded in a very calm and deliberate manner, to ex- 
amine and redreſs public grievances. They found 


peſſon and Sir Francis Michel; for lice 


dered for ever incapable of any office, place, 0 


| 
{ 


| 
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ling Public 


houſes, and for the ſole vending of gold ratio 
lace; by virtue of which privileges r = ng franc 
guilty of ſuch ſcandalous frauds and 0 b ch. 


that upon complaint to the upper houſe, Sy 


committed to priſon, though Mompeſſon, who 

Buckingham's creature, found means to eſcape, bir 
he was degraded from the dignity of knight, and y 
eſtate confiſcated. 5 
Having carried this much deſired reformaig 
thus far, the commons proceeded in their re 
ſearches into other abuſes of a more delicate and 
important nature. The ſeals were at that time in th 
hands of the celebrated Bacon, created lord Very 
lam and viſcount St. Albans, a man equally di 
tinguiſhed for his genius and affability. His wy 
of economy, and his indulgence to fervants, hy 
involved him in debt, ſo that in order to f. ppl 
his neceffities, he had been tempted to take bribe: 
and that in a very open manner, from ſuitors ir 
chancery. Some writers have endeavoured to pal 
liate the conduct of chancellor Bacon in this te 
ſpect, and have affirmed that his equity in giving 
decrees in the court wherein he preſided, was {o ex 
traordinary, that they were never reverſed. Bu 
how far conſiſtent ſuch an aſſeveration can be, pr, 
vided the former charge could have been ſubſtan 
tiated muſt be evident to every reader, who is 1 
pable of judging from plain facts. Nay, as a con 
firmation of the validity of the charge, it appear 
that he was not only committed to the Tower, bu 
that, conſcious of his guilt, he implored the mere 
of his judges, and endeavoured, by a general con 
feſſion, to avoid the diſgrace of a ſtricter exam 
nation. But the lords were inexorable, and inſiſt 
upon a full confeſſion of his miſdemeanours, whic 
having made, he was ſentenced to pay a fine « 
forty thouſand pounds, to be impriſoned in th 
Tower, during the king's pleaſure, and to be ren 
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employment. This rigid ſentence he ſurvived, ani 
being in a little time reſtored to liberty, notvit 
ſtanding his ſentence precluded him ſrom adting 
a public capacity, he gave ſuch glaring proois 
genius, as have immortalized his name, 28 tl 
lory and ornament of his age and nation. 

Parties had long before ſubſiſted, but were ol 
diſtinguiſhed by the titles of papiſt and proteſtani 
Another diviſion now took place under the dene 
mination of Whigs and Tories. All thoſe wi 
favoured the hierarchy of the church, and the pr 
rogative of the crown, were denominated F ories 
thoſe who maintained toleration, and the liber) 
the ſubject, were called Whigs. As the court, 
order to diſcourage all parliamentary oppoſitio 
affixed the name of Puritans to its antagonil 
thoſe rigid aſſertors of the proteſtant cauſe, in d 
poſition to popiſh doctrines, as well as popih © 
remonies, not only admitted, but gloried in- 
diſtinguiſhed appellation. 


James had lately, to anſwer particular purpoe [Th 
affected ſome popular and patriotic meaſures; m | the 
from the prevalence of oppoſite principles, ® 10 

| 


degenerated into proceedings that ſullied che 5 
nown he had acquired. He impriſoned Sit bY 
Sandys and Mr. Selden, without any know 
perſons highly reſpected by their repreſentau'© 
their integrity, hoſpitality, and patriotiſm. 5 
To add to the jealouſly and ſuſpicions body | 
ple, the proteſtant intereſt evidently dec 1 * 
Germany: the parliament, therefore, was 1 
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om the circumſtances thus particularly ſtated, 


. They there repreſented, that the growing 


Pr liberties of Europe; that the progreſs of po- 
pery in E. 
henſionS. el 5 ; 
amm in the kingdom; that the king's lenity towards 
ge profeſſors of the Catholic religion had ren- 
Lied them arrogant and preſumptuous; that the 
"controuled conqueſts made by.the Auſtrian fa- 
25 greatly raiſed the expectation of the Engliſh 
apilis, and that the proſpect of the Spaniſh match 
in particular, excited the moſt ſanguine hopes, if 
"ot of the final re-eſtabliſhment, at leaſt the entire 
aeration of their religion. | 


To obviate the evils which muſt neceſſarily flow 


hey dutifully ' petitioned his majeſty, that he 
201d immediately undertake the defence of the 
atine, and ſupport him by force of arms; that 
de would declare war againſt Spain, whoſe arms 
nd riches were the chief bulwark of the Catholic 
ntereſt in Europe; that he would engage in no 
egotiation for the marriage of his ſon, but with 
\ Proteſtant princeſs; that the children of popiſh 
ecuſants ſhould be taken from their parents and 
ommitted to the care of proteſtant teachers and 
choolmaſters; and that the fines and  confiſcations 
0 which the Catholics were by law ſubjected, 
hould be exacted with the utmoſt rigour. 

A petition comprizing grants ſo oppoſite to the 
rinciples, and ſubverſive of the real deſigns of 
he king, met with ſuch a reception as might rea- 
pnably have been expected. It was ſent to him 


peaker, in which he ſeverely reprimanded the 
uſe, for interfering with matters above their 
ach and capacity, and enjoined them in a particu- 
a manner, not to concern themſelves with his 
dus marriage, nor to aſperſe the character of the 
paniſt» monarch, nor any of his friends and con- 
derates, To enforce this reprimand, he men- 
oned the impriſonment of Sir Edward Sandys, 
nd further declared, that he was reſolutely deter- 
ned for the future to take cognizance of any hint 
prown out in word or action, that might ſeem to 
Iſinge on the royal prerogative. But the com- 
dans were by no means intimidated by this me- 
ing mode of enforcing prerogative in oppoſi- 
n to privilege; and inſtead of retracting what 
7 had done, entered with greater freedom on 
* national grievances, aſſerted their right to in- 
pole in all affairs of ſtate, inſiſted that it was 
ancient and undoubted right to uſe freedom 
eech in all their debates, and that if any mem- 


' 
| 


dd puniſhment upon him. 

| "uy Peremptory and unequivocal declaration 
= epreentatives, of the people 1n favour of 
the, 18 their conſtituents, put the principles 
" Ae to the teſt, and extorted from him a 
bw x: explicir than moſt of the former. He 
de ar of 1 their remonſtrance carried in it 
mn — eclaration of war, rather than an ad- 
3 ſubjects; that their pretenſions 
| de in all ſtate affairs without exception, 


U - 
3 * extent of power, as had never been 
8 a 

eakeſt xl 


a2 Fes but aſſured them at the ſame time, 


om London to Newmarket, where having pe- 
uſed the contents, he diſpatched a letter to the 


$ wuſed that liberty, the houſe alone, who 
de Witneſſes of his offence, were entitled to in- 


ny of their anceſtors, - even under the | 
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| their duty, he would be as careful to maintain 


—— 
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their lawful liberties and privileges, though he was 
determined in all his tranſactions never to encroach 
on his own royal prerogative. | : 

Thus aſſured of his inflexible. attachment to de- 
ſpotic and arbitrary government, the commons 
nobly aſſerted their claim as fully veſted in them 
by the ſeveral clauſes of the ever memorable Magna 
Charta, and accordingly drew up a proteſtation, in- 
ſting on all their former claims and privileges, as 
the undoubted birth-right and inheritance of the 
ſubjects of England. | 


On the reception of the paper containing the 


reſolutions of the houſe officially tranſmitted to 


him in the country, the king haſtened to town, 
and ſending for the journal of the houſe of com- 
mons, tore out with his own hand, in the preſence 
of the council, this ſpirited proteſtation, declaring 


it null and and void as an infringement on the 


royal prerogative. The commons, however, {till 
perſevered in their claim, and the king had re- 
courſe to his uſual mode of diſſolution, and then 
diſcovering his reſentment to thoſe who had ſigna- 
lized themſelves in the eſpouſal of the laws and 
liberties of- their country. 3 
A. D. 1622. To preſerve the parade and pa- 
geantry of government, and an affectation of at- 
tachment to the proteſtant cauſe in Germany, 
James diſpatched lord Digby on an embaſſy to 
the emperor, deſiring a ceſſation of hoſtilities, and 
that miniſter being referred to the duke of Bavaria, 
who commanded the Auſtrian forces, was informed 
by him © that there needed no treaty for that 
« purpoſe, as hoſtilities were already ceaſed by his 
« having got firm poſſeſſion of the Palatinate, 
« which he intended to maintain till a final accom- 
«© modation ſhould be effected between the con- 
« tending parties.” But the timid and puſillani- 
mous king of England, inſtead of reſenting ſuch 
an indignity offered to him as ſovereign of a 
mighty people, concurred with Ferdinand in the 
purſuit of meaſures deſtructive of the intereſts he 
proteſted to maintain. The Palatine, in the mean 
time, exerted his utmoſt endeavours, in order to 
recover his dominions; but without any proſpect 
of ſucceſs, as the Auſtrians were ſuperior in num- 
ber, and being duly paid obſerved a much ſtricter 
diſcipline than his tooops, which were greatly fa- 
tigued as well as diſcouraged by maintaining ſo un- 
equal and fruitleſs a conteſt. 
The king of England, therefore, ſuſpecting that 
his eſpouſal of the cauſe of the Palatine would in- 
volve him in a diſpute with the Auſtrians, and bring 


on an expenſive war, which, at that juncture, it 


was his particular intereſt to avoid, adviſed Fre- 
deric to withdraw his forces under pretence of du- 
tiful ſubmiſſion to the emperor, and this counſel 
was immediately followed. 

As a 
and the influence of the paſſions even over exalted 
minds, lord Digby, who had lately been created 
earl of Briſtol, now went over to Spain in quality 
of king James's ambaſſador to Philip, to ne- 
gotiate that very match between Charles prince of 
Wales and the Infanta, which he had reprobated 
upon ſo many former occaſions. To gloſs over 
the inconſiſtency of his conduct, he endeavoured 


to prevail on the Engliſh council, by inſinuating, 


that a daughter of Spain, extremely amiable, 
would be conducted into England, with an im- 
menſe fortune of two millions of pieces of eight 
(amounting to fix hundred thouſand pounds,) a 


ang as they continued witkin the limits of 


| ſum four times greater than Spain had ever given 
$2 | with 


proof of the verſatility of human nature, 
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terms the court of Spain, or his holineſs, might 


the addreſs to inſinuate himſelf as much into the 
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with any other princeſs. Nothing now ſeemed 
wanting to the concluſion of the marriage, but a 
Kiſpeniation from the pope, who would not grant 
it without ſtipulating terms greatly conducive to 
the intereſt of the Catholic religion, which met 
with no oppoſition from the king of England, who, 

rovided he could bring about the favourite match, 
and thereby procure an immediate ſupply for the 
gratification of his folly, and extravagance, was 
diſpoſed moſt obſequiouſly to accede to any 


propoſe, however diſgraceful to himſelf, or in- 
Jurious to his people. 
A, D. 1623. The minion Buckingham had 


graces of prince Charles, as of the king, inſomuch 
that both father and ſon implicity followed his 
councils, and adopted his maxims. He had long 
ſwelled with envy at the earl of Briſtol's having the 
ſole management of the Spaniſh match, and was 
therefore determined to exert all his influence to 
procure a ſhare in the honour of the negotiation. 
To gratify this ambitious defire, he prevailed with 
the prince, to apply to his royal father for permiſ- 
ſion to pay a viſit to the court of Madrid, repre- 
ſenting to him, in a moſt alluring point of view, 
both the intereſt and advantages with which it muſt 
be attended, in conciliating at once the affection of 
the Infanta, and the regard and eſteem of the Spa- 
niſh nation in general. The king, through mo- 
tives of affection for his ſon, and regard for the 
minion Buckingham, gave his aſſent to the pro- 
poſal, but upon reflection on the conſequences 
that might probably attend it, he determined to 
prevent it, and accordingly, when the prince and 
Buckingham returned for their diſpatches, he ac- 
quaihted them with the reaſon which induced him 
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| leave, and was honoured at his departure yit 


* 


to alter his mind, and deſired they would drop all 
thoughts of ſo ridiculous an adventure. 


But the favourite, through an infatuated pre- 


valence over the mind of the king, obtained that 
which his ſon had importuned, without real effect. 
Preparations were accordingly made for the expe- 
dition, and Sir Francis Cottington, the prince's 
ſecretary, and Endymion Porter, gentleman of 
his bed-chamber, being appointed to attend them, 
the prince and Buckingham paſſed diſguiſed and 
undiſcovered through. France, and even ventured 


into a court-ball at Paris, where Charles had an 


opportunity of ſeeing the princeſs Henrietta whom 
he afterwards eſpouſed. In eleven days from the 
time of their leaving London, they arrived at Ma- 
drid, and were received with every token of honour 
and reſpect, as the Spaniſh monarch employed 
every expedient to ſhow the eſteem which he had 
for his royal gueſt, | | 
As good 1s frequently produced by cauſes appa- 
rently evil, trivial, or abſurd, this chimerical pro- 
ject eventually ſubſerved the Proteſtant intereſt ; 
for when, on a peremptory demand whether they 
intended to give the infanta to the prince, and upon 
what terms, Olivarez, a leading perſonage in the 
court, informed him, that it was expected the 
rince ſhould change his religion, and that it was 


generally ſuppoſed he had come to Spain on that 


account, Buckingham ſpiritedly diſclaimed even 
an inſinuation of that kind, and demanded a cate- 
gorical reply, equally regardleſs of the pretences of 
the holy ſee, as of the court of Madrid. To re- 
tard the negociation and final adjuſtment of the af- 
fair, his holineſs added ſome new clauſes, and con- 
taining articles wholly exceptionable upon Proteſ- 
tant principles, as they had reference to the iſſue of 


| plauded: nay, fo general was the joy upon this c 


|| as the marriage of his ſon. The duke of Buch 


J 


I 


the marriage, imbibing popiſh tenets from the 
earlieſt years, and conſequently abetting the 
in more advanced life. N 


the remonſtrances of the archbiſhop of Canterhy 
not only ſigned theſe articles, but ſeveral wk 
| ones, in which he promiſed to ſuſpend the _ 
tion of the penal laws againſt the Catholics and 
tolerate the popiſh religion in private houſes. " 


pleaſing aſpect, till on the demiſe of Gregory xy 


| unexpected behaviour of the king of Englan 


1624. Boon xl 


ſame 


But the weak and pliant James, notwithſtanding 


theſe means, king James highly contributed to 18 
oratification of his holineſs, as well as the Sparif 
monarch, and affairs reſpecting the match vote: 


the nuncio refuſed to deliver the diſpenſation, w 
til confirmed by his ſucceſſor Urban VIII. 

This manoeuvre produced the effect ſo mud 
deſired by Buckingham; the royal gueſt took hi 


every circumſtance of reſpect ; even a pillar wg 
erected on the ſpot were they parted, as a mony 
ment of their friendſhip. The prince and Buck 
ingham then embarked, and after a tempeſtuo 
paſſage arrived at Portſmouth, from whence the 
poſted immediately to James, who received the 
with infinite joy and ſatisfaction. 

The minion Buckingham having rendered hin 
ſelf as obnoxious to the court of Madrid by h 
ſupercilious behaviour, as the prince had endear 
himſelf by his affability and modeſty, dread 
the reſentment of the Spaniards, ſhould the mate 
take place, from the alliance which muſt natural 
enſue, exerted his utmoſt influence to prevent th 
ſame, and maintaining ſtill an abſolute aſcendan 
over the mind of Charles, he wrought on him 
recede from the articles, and diſcloſe to the kin 
the grounds of his objections to the marriage wil 
the infanta, in conſequence of which orders we 
diſpatched to the earl of Briſtol to return from 
embaſly, and put a ſt6p to all future proceeding 

The Spaniſh monarch, naturally piqued atti 


not only laid aſide all thoughts of the mad 
which was now ſo apparently approaching, * 
made vigorous preparations throughout his do 
nions for re-commencing hoſtilities. 

However odious Buckingham might have re 
dered himſelf in other reſpects to the Engliſh 
tion, in this particular inſtance of breaking off 
match with the houſe of Spain, he was much af 


calion, that throughout the kingdom they cel 
brated the rupture with bonfires and every tokel 
mirth and feſtivity. | 

A. D. 1624. James having thus fell out fi 
Spain, laid before both houſes his cauſes of * 
plaint, and condeſcended to aſk the parliame 
advice, which he had ever before rejected, with! 
gard to the management of ſo important an * 


ingham preſented to a committee of both = 
a long narrative, which he affirmed to be fu | 
complete of every ſtep taken in the treaty 1 4 
Spaniſh monarch ; and though it was loadec on 
palpable falſities and miſrepreſentations . 
vouched for truth by the prince of Wales 
even the king ſeemed tacitly to approve | 
Though this narrative, vamped for 2 temp . 
purpoſe, evidently bore the ſemblance 0 110 
the parliament admitted the contents 25 V? wy 
in conſideration of the urgent demands oft 0a 
voted a conſiderable ſupply. This mee 
part of the parliament was productive loft 
N 


jutary effects; for as it conciliated the . k 


" 1. 1624. | 
WS... i vas embraced as 4A kappy opportunity for 
the BG z bill againſt monopolies; which had miſ- 
mY || * through the long breach that had ſubſiſted 
= them. The bill was expreſſed in ſuch 
: that all monopolies, without exception, 
+ condemned as inconſiſtent with law and the 
on liberties of the people. The houſe of com- 
= likewiſe confirmed, by a new precedent, the 


portant power o | 
erred ſome time before in the caſe of chancellor 
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bury 
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* con, and which before had lain dormant for 
5 * chan a century paſt, excepting when it was 
_ aplored on the part of the crown alone, thereby 
ry XV 


+ 4ino the privilege of the ſubject. 

u late. of the Engliſh parliament 
c engroſſed by the Spaniſh match, and concerns 
ative to the commercial intereſts of the kingdom, 
ſh commotions were excited in Germany. The 
«ors of Saxony and Brandenburgh, jealous of 
e growing power of the houſe of Bavaria, and 
te untractable inſolence of the emperor, had ſig- 
fed their diſguſt, and James, after renewing his 
und of negociation, brought matters to ſuch a 
is, that he wrote a letter to the king of Bohe- 
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4 ſybmit to an arbitration between him and the 
mperor ; but Frederic would not hearken to ſuch 
vice, and James ſeemed inclinable to have him 
ſiſted powerfully, could he have ſecured the con- 
rence of the Dutch or the French. But this 
cific negociation on the part of the king of Eng- 
id was fruſtrated by an event that happened at 
mboyna in the Eaſt Indies, in the beginning of 
Ie preceding year. In had been agreed, four 
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Jnited States; that the Dutch, as a compenſation 
the immenſe expence they had been at in obtain- 
the trade to the Mollucca iſlands, Benda, and 
mboyna, from the . Spaniards and Portugueſe, 
ould enjoy two thirds of that trade, and the 
ngliſh one third. Purſuant to this treaty, the 
nliſh factories were founded at the reſpective 
dements; but the Dutch, deſirous of monopo- 
ng the ſpice trade in particular, feigned a bal 
ce that a plan had been concerted between the 
eliſh and the natives to ſeize the fort of Am- 
na, in order to exclude them from one part of 
t trade, To vindicate their right thus preten- 
dy infringed by this attempt, the Engliſh were 
nured in the moſt cruel manner, ten of whom, 
ther with nine Japoneſe, and one Portugueſe, 
re igominiouſly executed, though they pro- 
ied their innocence to the very laſt. 

The artful and fallacious manceuvres of the 
miſter Buckingham to fruſtrate the intended 
age between the prince of Wales and the In- 
a, at length became apparent to the king, and 
gi he ſtifled his reſentment for certain rea- 


determined openly to avow, on the arrival of 
arl of Briſtol, 


| ou of the king, Buckingham, who wiſhed to 
of the day of retribution for his fallacious 
a? towards his blind infatuated ſovereign, 
g $ © 0N his mind ſo powerfully, that he pro- 

an order for committing the earl to the 
mediately upon his landing in England, 
he was ſoon after releaſed, orders were 
d not + the King, to retire to his country ſeat 
dat PProach the court. The earl obeyed the 
deal * — ſovereign; but aſſerted his right of 

No. bog for the rectitude of his conduct, as 


"er, im 
(| 


a, wherein he adviſed him to lay down his arms, | 


[ 
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ars before, in a treaty between England and the 


8 he conceived an averſion to him which he 


Notwithſtanding, ſuch were the diſguſt and re- 
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f impeachment, which had been || 
the injured earl, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, (having 
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well as alledging circumſtances to criminate the 
favourite, who, alarmed at the reſolution of Briſtol; 
declared, in concurrence with the prince of 
Wales, that they were willing to be reconciled to 
him if he would confeſs his errors; but he diſdain- 
ed to purchaſe favour at fo dear a rate, and the 
favourite thereupon determined to proſecute his 
intention of completing his ruin, 5 | 
To further the deſigns and vindicate the cauſe of 


previouſly cautioned him to read it apart,) put a 
paper into the hands of che king. in which he 
aſſured him, that the prince and Buckihgham had 


whole court at their devotion; that cabals were 
raiſing among the popular leaders in parliament; 
extremely perjudicial to his perſon 'and govern- 
ment, and therefore, that it behoved him, by one 
vigorous effort, to aſſert his independency, and to 
chaſtiſe thoſe who had fo groſsly infringed on his 
royal prerogative. But ſuch was the infatuation of 
this weak prince, that this repreſentation produced 
no real effect: indeed, he gave ſome oblique hints 


of jealouſy of the favourite, which, however, ſoon 
vaniſhed, = 


ſome military preparations to oppoſe the Spaniſh 
monarch, and to aſſiſt the eleQor palatine. An 
army of ſix thouſand men was, therefore, raiſed 
and tranſported into Holland, under the command 
of four young noblemen, who were ambitious of 
ſignalizing their valour on this occaſion; 

While this matter was in agitation, the king re- 
ceived intelligence from his ambaſſador at the 


to attend to an overture of marriage between the 


Carliſle was appointed to negotiate the affair, in 
conjunction with the earl of Holland. _ 

James affected, at the commencement of this 
affair, a concern for the ſecurity of the proteſtant 


| cauſe and intereſt, but at length being apprehen- 


five leſt his ſon ſhould be diſappointed of a bride, 


the chriſtian king no ſooner interpoſed his media- 
tion on behalf of the Catholics, than orders were 


given for the releaſe of thoſe. of that faith who had 
been impriſoned ſince the petition of parliament. 
So ſtrong was the deſire of the Engliſh monarch to 
terminate this affair, that in a few months the arti- 


cles were ſigned at Paris, being in ſubſtance much 


the ſame as thoſe concluded with Spain; for as 
prince Charles, while in Spain, had given a verbal 

romiſe to leave to the infanta the education of her 
children till they attained to the age of thirteen 
years this article was alſo inſerted in the treaty; 
to the ſubſequent and juſt expulſion of the race of 
Stuarts from the throne of the realms. | 

To facilitate the propoſed match, the court of 
France, with the uſual perfidy, had made pom- 
pious promiſes, though in general terms, not only 
of affording a free paſſage to the Engliſh troops, 
but alſo of ſending them powerful ſuccours in 
their march towards the Palatinate, and the Eng- 
liſh council were ſo imprudent as to conſider theſe 
rofeffions as ſincere. The troops were embarked, 


— — 


formed a conſpiracy againſt him, and had the 


A deſign was conceived in the ſummer, of making 


court of France; that Lewis XIII. was diſpoſed 


prince of Wales and his ſiſter the princeſs Hen- 
rieta Maria, in conſequence of which the earl of 


and this very circumſtance ſeems to have given riſe 


indeed, at Dover, but on their arrival before Calais, 
found that no orders were come for their admiſ- 
ſion. In conſequence of this, embaſſies were con- 
tinually diſpatched between the Engliſh and French 
courts, till the French equivocally urged the ex- 
pediency of deliberation, previous to the ful- 
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filment of their engagements, The Engliſh forces || general he perverted them, mult alſo be 
directed their courſe towards Zealand, where be- || ed. Through he appears to have had 1. 1 
fore any meaſures could be taken for their landing, in logic, his actions ſeem rarely to hay. * 
great numbers were carried off by a peſtilential || guided by the dictates of reaſon and com n 
diſeaſe, and thoſe that remained, weakened by || ſenſe ; indeed, he was 4 ſlave to the anz 
ſickneſs and diſcouraged by misfortunes, were || ſions, and therefore proftituted favours on the mel 
deemed incapable of the intended expedition. _. {|| unworthy and deſpicable: objects. As a kin 
This negotiation: between the powers of Eng- was ambitious, deſpotic, and tyrannical; ©, 
land and France, evinces the greateſt duplicity and |{ teriſtics, whica have branded his name 
perfidy on the one part, and the utmoſt credulity || moſt indelible odium. 77 
and puſillanimity on the other; indeed, it appears Ci ⅛˙ ͤ“u 1 wag 2 
from a review of that part of the hiſtory, which re- || Remarkable Occurrences during the "reign 
lates to the different tranſactions that have paſſed n James. ; pl ont, 
between theſe nations, that the Engliſh miniſtry A. U! 
have in general been duped by French policy, if || 1603 * * the ceremonies firſt appointed at the gag 
not bribed by French gole. Cauliflowers firſt planted in England,” © © 
Commotions ſtill continued in various. parts of 1604 This year the plague raged with great violence 
Ireland at the inſtigation of the Spaniſh monarch n carried off upwards af 30,000 «1 
and the Roman pontiff. But their malicious 5 f- 1605 Drunkenneſs puniſhed in. England by a fine of c, 
forts were greatly fruſtrated by the powerful in- | each offence, or the offender placed in the toe? 
fluence, both as an orator and a writer, of Dr. The title of king of Great Britain firſt uſed by the fü 
Uſher, archbiſhop: of Armagh, who ſtood forth liſh ſovereigns. 5 9 2 


| 1605 Hugh Calverly, of Calverly in Yorkſhire, Ef. kr 
an able and zealous champion of the proteſtant || * $ murdered. two'of his chillcek, 2 lde l wo 


i charz 
With th 


caule. ont fig AY a fit of jealouſy, being arraigned” for his cri 
A. D. 1625. This was the laſt memorable || Vork aflizes, ſtood mute, and was thereupon pr 
tranſaction in the reign of James I. who ſoon af- | do death in the caſtle. 0s. | 
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e c b n 1608 Allum firk manufactured in England, 
ter departed this tranſitory life at Theobalds, in Afparagad ffſt planted in Eaglünd. 


Hertfordſhire, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, (609 Mulberry trees firſt planted in England. 

having reigned in England twenty-two years, and || 1619 Artillery company of London inſtituted. 

over Scotland almoſt from his infancy. „ 61-1" AP Ag = ow TP was ſent from England to Gre 

| Y ” land to catch whales. | | | 

1 The character of. this monarch, like that of | The New River brought from Amwell, in Hertfordfai 
moſt others, has been miſrepreſented through the || t London, by Sir Hugh Middleton” © 

influence of party prejudice, and religious bi- -Powdering the hair firſt introduced. 
gotry, which have induced writers to applaud or || 115 wore gs tbl er oſeds t ni 
| hey - 8 || -OMItnn «a p Ks e 5 

| cond ER as actuated by their un ps rticular 8 1617 Whalebone firſt brought to England. 

judices, or Prepoſſeſſions. On an impartial fur= || 4620 Tapeſtry firſt manufactured in England at Mortlake, 

vey, however, of his life and conduct, whether 2 Coining with a die firſt uſed in England. 

we conſider him as a man, or a king, we cannot 152: Licences for public: houſes firſt granted, - 
Loli bs up as an example to poſterity. That he = es Thames made navigable to Oxford. 


rt _ ; ackney coaches firſt uſed in London, when they werel 
poſſeſſed ſome talents is indiſputable, but that in mited to no more than 20 in number. 
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Succeeds his father on the throne. Marries the princeſs Henrietta Maria of France, Proſecutes the 9. 
niſh war, Evinces an arbitrary diſpoſition. Conſtitutional rights aſſerted by parliament. Aſſuſpm 
of the duke of Buckingham by Felton, The nation aggrieved by enormous taxes. 7. be . Proteftants 0 
preſſed and perſecuted. Commolions in Scotland, from the king's attempt to introduce church conform! 
Memorable tranſactions of the houſe f commons, in the maintenance of the religious as well as © 
rights of the people. Trial and execution of Thomas Wentworth, earl of Stafford. The king vis * 
Scottiſh dominions. Inſurrections in Ireland, attended with harrid maſſacres. Charles returns fron de 
land. Parliamentary. tranſaftions. Various events of the war beween the royal and payliamena!) - 

mies. Trial and execution of archbiſhop Laud. Abolition of the liturgy of the church of England. * 
ceſs of the parliamentary army againſt the royaliſls. Diſſenttons between the Preſbyterian and Indepens 
parties. Power civil and religious engroſſed by the army. The king ſeixed, and committed ta cloſe d 
finement. His trial. Afﬀetting ſcene at taking leave of bis children. His death and character. 


A CCORDING to the uſual form and ceremony I] tials were ſolemnized the following day with gie 
upon ſuch occaſions, prince Charles, on the || pomp and magnificence. ey. 
demiſe of his father, was proclaimed king in all || The marriage being thus conſummated, ! 
the public places of the metropolis, and from the || young king immediately directed his attention! 
general good opinion the people entertained of || the great concerns of the nation; and on the 
him, aſcended the throne with the eclat of univer- || ing of the parliament, he repreſented, in OK 
ſal approbation. The principal object of his re- || ſpeech, to both houſes, the ſituation of port 
gard upon his acceſſion, was the conſummation of || fairs, the war in which he was engaged = 
the marriage with the princeſs Henrietta Maria of || king of Spain, together with the difficulty WW 
France, of which notice being ſent to the French || ſtoring the palatine to his dominions; ® (opp 
court, that princeſs ſet out with her retinue, and || inferred the neceſſity of a proportionate "7 
arriving at Dover on the twelfth of July, the nup- The commons deliberated on the Partie |, 
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HAP. II. 1625. 


SHA N 
ned in his ſpeech ; but, after all, could not be 
wiced to grant his majeſty more than a ſupply of 
o ſybſidies, amounting only to about an hundred 
* wenty thouſand pounds. Charles very pru- 
Lendy ſeemed ſatisfied with the grant, deeming it 
a enneſt of the good affections of his people, 
0 not doubting but he ſhould obtain farther ſup- 
ies before the cloſe of the ſeſſion. | 2 7 
| The influence of the minion Buckingham now 
-ozn to decline. It is natural to ſuppoſe, from 
e honours he engroſſed, and the wealth he had 
ccumulated, that he was as obnoxious to the peo- 
le in general as to the courtiers it particular. In- 
e, on the acceſſion of Charles, the nation la- 
red under many grievances, which loudly called 
jr redreſs. SOT LD On 
The houſe of commons was at this time filled 
ih men of diſtinguiſhed abilities, who, inſpired 
1h the ardent love of liberty, ſaw with regret 
unlimited power uſurped” by the crown, and 
ere determined to ſeize the opportunity which 
e king's neceſſities afforded, of circumſcribing 
je prerogative within more reaſonable bounds. 
hey therefore came to an unanimous reſolution 
it to grant any ſupplies till the king had given 
p ſome points that reſpected the liberty of the ſub- 
But, juſt as this determination might ap- 
ar in itſelf, Charles could not entertain the fame 
ntiments; and was, therefore, not a little ſur- 
iſed, that the parliament ſhould refuſe to ſupport 
e expences of a war that had been undertaken 
their own requeſt. It is evident, that the king 
herited the arbitrary principles of his father, and 
ut they invariably actuated his whole conduct, 
om his acceſſion to the throne, till they unhappily 
rminated in his death. While he meant to re- 
ſt, he ſeemed to threaten; and by declaring, 
at reſpectful treatment would endear him to the 
e of parliaments, he might naturally be ſuppoſed 
inſinuate, that harſh treatment would prejudice 


J 


duce him to diſcontinue them entirely; a power 
ich, however defirous he might be to uſurp, 


allow, | Tay | 
Notwithſtanding the diſagreement between the 
ng and his parliament, Charles was determined 
proſecute the Spaniſh war with vigour, and ac- 
ingly ſent the duke of Buckingham, and the 
1! of Holland, ambaſſadors to the United Pro- 
ces, where, at the Hague, they met the ambaſ- 
lors of France and Denmark, and concluded a 
ue with them and the States, for reſtoring the 
fries of Germany. Herr 

lo carry on this intention, as he was denied 
parliamentary aid he required, Charles iſſued 
ſeals for borrowing money from his ſubjects, 
means of which he was at length enabled to fit 
{2 fleet, It conſiſted of eighty veſſels, and had 
cg ten regiments of infantry. Sir Edward 
uf lately promoted to the title of viſcount 
Je 2 was appointed commander, and had 
their courſe for Cadiz, where the enemy was 
l Prepared to meet them, and the attack of 


Prin was, with twenty Engliſh and five 
* ſtorming the port, that he was charged 
(uf. mander in chief of the land forces, 
give ie the ſhipping, which formed the line 
g dum battle, to eſcape. But this charge 
Wn. e mvidious: however, on the reſult of 


m againſt thoſe popular aſſemblies, and perhaps | 


* commons were by no means whatever willing 


im the earl of Eſſex as vice-admiral. They N 


PS, committed to Eſſex, who was ſo in- 


LAWS EEE 1626. 339 
found it impractible to take the Puntal on that 
ſide, Upon this, Sir John Burroughs, an old 
Engliſh officer, landed with his regiment, and 
driving ſome companies of Spaniards, who had op- 
poſed his landing, back to the fort, the governor 
ſurrendered. But this conqueſt was of no import- 
ance, for the raw Engliſh troops, tempted by the 


PR 


| deliciouſneſs of the Spaniſh wines, indulged them- 


ſelves in ſuch exceſſes as produced univerſal confu- 
lion. At length, diſſention increaſing among the 
" officers, and diſeaſes among the private men, they 
abandoned the enterprize and returned to Eng- 
land, without having performed any one action of 
conſequence. | 

A. D. 1626. Notwithſtanding the failure of this 
expedition, and the very little probability of de- 
riving any important advantage from the Spaniſh 
war, the king, on the opening of the ſeſſion of 
parliament this year, made that, together with the 
demands of his houſhould, a pretence for requiring 
their aid; and they accordingly voted him three 
ſubſidies and three fifteenths, to which they after- 
wards added one ſubſidy more. 

It has been already obſerved, that the influence of 
Buckingham was viſibly on the decline; but now, 
in confequence of the houſe of commons being, 
in general, as ſevere in their invectives againſt the 
minion, as they had before been laviſh of their 
encomiums in his favour, informations from all 
quarters were brought againſt him, and the com- 
mons proceeded, with great acrimony, in their en- 
quiries concerning them. They accuſed him of 
having engroſſed many offices in his own perſon ; 
of neglecting to guard the ſeas in quality of high- 
admiral ; of furniſhing the French with ſhips in 
- to ſerve againſt the Hugonots ; of procuring 

xtenſſvęe grants from the crown; and of giving 
es to the late king without the knowledge 
of his phyſicians. Theſe charges being never 
ſubſtantiated, have been deemed the fictions of his 
moſt inveterate foes to effect his ruin. However, 
the king, notwithſtanding the reſolution and ri- 
gour which the commons evinced in their pro- 
ceedings againſt Buckingham, continued to diſ- 
cover his contempt and diſregard of them; for 
when they exclaimed againſt the favourite's being 
appointed to ſucceed the earl of Suffolk in the 
chancellorſhip of the univerſity of Cambridge, 
the king was ſo imprudent as to write with his 
own hand a letter to the univerſity, thanking them 
for their choice. Nay, he was ſo imprudent as to 
threaten the commons in one of his meſſages, that 
if they did not furniſh him with ſupplies, he muſt 
be obliged to try new councils.  _ 

The parliament being convinced by this, as 


of an arbitrary diſpoſition, which evidently ſhewed 
his deſire of obtaining a deſpotic ſway, determined 
to purſue ſuch cautious meaſures as might obſtruct 
his ambitious and unconſtitutional defigns. Ac- 
 cordingly, two members of the houſe, who had 
managed the impeachment againft Buckingham, 
having been committed to priſon, the commons 
declared, they would deſiſt from all farther buſi- 
neſs, until ſatisfaction ſhould be given them for 
this violation of their privileges. | 

The king alledged in excuſe, that thoſe mem- 
bers, in their impeachment, had uſed ſome ſedi- 
tious expreſſions; but as, upon examination, the 
pretence appeared to be groundleſs, the members 
{ were diſmiſſed, and Charles, upon the whole of 
this affair, not only ſhewed his arbitrary principles, 
but expoſed himſelf, in a particular. manner, to 


ear] Na Spaniards retired to Port Real, and 
ET Eſſex, after many vigorous efforts, 


the reſentment of the parliament. The 


well as former inſtances, of the king's proceedings, 


7” 


349 


The houſe of lords, who had been, ſome time, 
inactive ſpectators of the meaſures of the com- 
mons, now determined to aſſert their privileges, 
and inſiſt upon the releaſe, of the earl of Arun- 
del, who had been ſome time committed to the 
Tower; and the king, with much apparent re- 
luctance, complied with their requeſt. 

It appears, from the ſequel, that Charles, in 
the aſſurance he gave the commons of a general 
redreſs of religious grievances, had been actuated 
by a view of engaging them to compliance with 
his exhorbitant demands by way of ſupply; for the 
houſe, finding him rather diſpoſed to defer the 
fulfilment of his promiſe, actually claimed the 
execution of the penal laws enacted againſt the ca- 
tholics, preſenting him, at the ſame time, with a 
liſt of perſons inveſted with offices under the go- 
vernment, who were either convicted or ſuſpected 
of popery. By this method of proceeding they 
intended to include Buckingham, as his mother, 
who had great influence over him, was a catholic, 
and the indulgence given them, of conſequence, 


L 
; 


| 


thought to be wholly owing to his credit and au- 


thority. 


; 


| . 3 4 AR NL q 
After a minute and. critical inveſtigation of the 


general conduct of Buckingham, they could not 
find ſufficient ground for impeachment : however, 
conſidering him as a very incapable miniſter, as 
well as dangerous minion, they came to a reſolu- 
tion to preſent a petition for removing him from 
his majeſty's councils and perſon for ever. The 
king, incenſed at this meaſure, reſolved on the 
diſſolution of the parliament, and carried his de- 
termination into execution notwithſtanding the in- 
terpoſition of the peers, who entreated him to per- 
mit them to ſit a little longer. But as the com- 
mons had the utmoſt reaſon to expect this meaſure, 
they haſtily finiſhed and induſtriouſſy diſperſed their 
- remonſtrance, which they preſumed would amply 
vindicate their proceedings to the public. 
As paper war enſued upon theſe proceedings be- 
tween the king and parliament, which, of courſe, 
excited violent animoſities amongſt the partiſans 
on both ſides. Application being made to the 
council, they granted a commiſſion for compound- 
ing with the catholics, and agreeing for a diſpen- 
ſation with the penal laws, which had been paſſed 
againſt them. This was a circumſtance highly 
pleaſing to the king, as it produced the ſupply re- 
fuſed by parliament, and diſappointed the hopes of 
the puritanical ſect, who were the objects of his a- 
. verſion. | 1 

To raiſe the ſupplies for fitting out a powerful 
fleet, an order of council was iſſued for all the 
ſea-ports to equip a certain number of veſſels, and 
the city of London was rated at twenty ſhips. 
This taxation, which had been impoſed by queen 

Elizabeth, and afterwards agravated by Charles, 
produced great diſcontent among the people. Such 
methods of ſupply, though exceeding unconſtitu- 
tional, were purſued, till intelligence arrived that 


the king of Denmark was defeated by the Imperial 


general, in a great and deciſive engagement. 

A ſupply being now abſolutely requiſite for the 
defence of the kingdom, the council, after ſome 
deliberation, paſſed an act, importing, that as the 
then exigency of the ſtate would not admit of the 
leaſt delay, the moſt ſpeedy and convenient me- 
thod would be, a general loan from the public, to 
be levied according to every perſon's reſpective aſ- 
ſeſſment. 

But the form and mode they purſued in effecting 
this neceſſary purpoſe were exceeding unpopular, 
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| the ridicule rather than dread of the public, 
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1627, Book Xn 


as well as dangerous in their conſequences, l 
pears from the following injunction-Aaid BY 
commiſſioners appointed to gather the 5 th 
« If any ſhall refuſe to lend, and ſhall make d 
lays and excuſes, and perſiſt in his obſtinacy, e 
ſhall examine him upon oath whether he 1 
dealt with, to deny or refuſe to lend, or e 
excuſe for not lending; who has dealt with a 
and what ſpeeches and perſuaſions were uſed 1 0 
every {uM 


purpoſe. And you ſhall alſo charge 
glance 


» 


perſon, in his majeſty's name, upon his alle 
not to reveal to any one what was his anſwer,” 

But this aſſumption of inquiſitorial right exche 
ſeemed determined to concur in the n 0 
their legal privileges; while the council, to c 
force their arbitrary meaſures, tempered with ſom 
creatures among the clergy, who preached an 
publiſhed ſermons, not only recommending th 
loan, but inculcating the odious doctrine of Pa 
five obedience in its full extent; inſiſting that t 
authority of the ſtate was veſted in the king alot 
and condemning all reſtrictions of laws as ſeditio 
and impious. 1 

To add a ſanction to the efforts of theſe inf, 
mous hirelings, the king interpoſed his eccleſ 
aſtical authority, in the ſuſpenſion and confinemen 
of archbiſhop Abbot, merely becauſe that vene 
rable prelate had refuſed to licenſe one of tho 
ſermons as ſubverſive of the civil and religious l 
berties of England. Theſe united means, how 
ever, had no influence over the people in gener 
who diſcovered a zeal for the aſſertion » Jul 
cauſe, inſomuch that numbers abſolutely decling 
all concern 1n the loan. eg 

The council now arrogated to themſelves a lan 
leſs power in impriſoning many who refuſed t 
comply with their peremptory mandates ; but ti 
perſons ſo confined were generally diſmiſſed aft 
preſenting petitions to the king. Five knights « 
conſiderable property defended their: liberties 
their own hazard and expence, demanding enlarge 
ment, not as a favour from the court, but as the 
right by the laws of their country. No reaſon wa 
given for their confinement, but the warrant fro 
the king and council; ſo that it was affirmed © 
law, that this plea was not ſufficient cauſe for de 
nying the priſoners bail or enlargement. 

A. D. 1627. Through the interference of { 
veral zealous and powerful adherents to the caul 
of the people, the legality of theſe warrants iſus 
from the king and council, independent of paul. 
ment, was litigated in the court of King's-Benc 
On ſumming vp the matter, after a formal diſc 
ſion, and due attention to the ſeveral 2 
appeared, that the parliaments of England i 
ever moſt cautiouſly guarded againſt the een 
ments of diſpotiſm, and for that purpoſe 1 
enacted ſix ſevere ſtatutes, and among ie c | 
ſpecial article of Magna Charta, the moſt 1"! 
. e of the laws and conſtitution 3 
realm. It likewiſe appeared that, upon ent 
dinary occaſions, ſuch as foreign invaſions, ® 1 
meſtic inſurrections, theſe articles had been | 
penſed with; but as no ſuch urgency me pol 
pleaded in the preſent caſe, it was wong * 
ſible that the judges could decide in ## * 
their arbitrary proceedings, ſo oppoſite to 
preſs letter of the law, and repugnant to 
genius of the Engliſh conſtitution: all : 7 
they thought proper to do in ſo critical a 
to refuſe the bail that was offered. 
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XN cab. II. 1627. | 

WY r che nation at this time was not only diſtract- 
a by interna! feuds and lawleſs oppreſſions, but 
Ones m tarraſſed by ſoldiers being quartered all over 
ke de 10 kingdom; as if * were to be laid on 
7 Ja a people by force of arms. Many perſons like- 
$ bee 110 ok inferior rank in life, who joined in the op- 


ake a 
Utha 
7 such 
iner 


don to unconſtitutional meaſures, were impreſ- 
ſec and obliged to ſerve in the fleet or army; and 
this is the firſt reign ſtigmatized with a practice ſo 
incongruous with the character of a free ſtate. 
Notwithſtanding the odium Charles had incur- 
d from his deſpotic meaſures, the ill ſucceſs of 
* s arms in Germany, and the exhauſted ſtate of 
» WAX 


ruon od -ditate and embark in a war with France as well 


4 Spain, though thoſe two powers united were a 
ach for all Europe. The king is ſaid, by the 


anſattion, to have been inſtigated to it by the 
xrluaſion of the miniſter Buckingham, who was 


nd implacable reſentment: 

The duke had been ſent to aſſiſt at the royal 
wptials celebrated by proxy in France, where bis 
xalted character, together with the ſplendor of 
is equipage, and the gracefulneſs of his perſon, 
ontributed to procure him univerſal reſpect and 
eneration. Intoxicated with the . honours that 
ere heaped upon him by the court, he ambiti- 
uſly aſpired to the favour of the queen-mother 
erſelf, and is ſaid to have made an impreſſion 
pon the heart of that princeſs. This opinion 
3s founded on more than ſurmiſe, for it is very 
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ulinels for which he was ſent thither, he pri- 
ately returned, paid her a viſit, and was diſmiſſed 
ih a reproof, that betokened more kindneſs than 
llapprobation. | 5 

But cardinal Richlieu, as conſummate a courtier 
ſtateſman, fired at the aſpiring ambition of the 
agliſn favourite, deſcended from an obſcure ori- 
in, determined to level his touring project, and 
ccordingly prevailed on the French king, when 
© duke was preparing for a new embaſly to Pa- 
5 to inform him by meſſage, © that he muſt lay 
aide all thoughts of ſuch a journey ;” but the 
aghty Buckingham exclaimed in a rage, that he 
zould fee the queen in ſpite of the whole 
over of France;” and from that very moment 
olved to embroil the two nations. 85 

To foment the diſſentions he had already ex- 
ich Buckingham purſuaded the king to diſmiſs 


es a lay 
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4g in their reſpective poſts and employ- 
4K * likewiſe not only permitted but en- 
* 4 Engliſh ſhips of war to make captures of 
nf merchantmen, and condemned them as 
| Mary But preceiving that even theſe 
_ could not effect an open rupture, as 
ſt . only followed by remonſtrances, or at 
uin . al on the part of France, he de- 

d to ſupport the intereſt of the duke of 


*r 

2 and engage at once in a military expe- 
*ganſt that nation. 
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ſe, being then in London, was 
ckingham to- ſolicit Charles to 
anc. -rongs which the Hugonots ſuffered 

* Though the king was particularly 
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brought 
e 


through the repreſentations of Sou- 


| : | 
s finances at home, he was ſo infatuated as to 


eneraliry of thoſe who had ſeconded this abſurd | 


rompted to this advice by diſappointed ambition 


e puritans of his kingdom, he was 


| 


tain, that after his departure from Paris on the 


bn queen's French attendants ; though the 
4c articles poſitively ſtipulated their con- 


as a moſt ſanguine advocate for 
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biſe, urged and enforced by the preſſing inſtances 


1029 38x 
of his miniſter, that, with the utmoſt expedition, 
he made the moſt formidable preparations for an 
invaſion of France, and committed ſo important 
and hazardous an undertaking to Buckingham, 
though literally unſkilled both in naval and mi- 
litary manceuvres; ſo that on the arrival of the 
fleet before Rochelle the inhabitants ſhut the gates 
in defiance, refuſing them admittance, till made 
acquainted with the purport of their viſit. 
Buckingham, foiled in all his attempts both 
naval and military as commander in chief, in- 
ſtead of invading Oleron, a fertile and defence- 
leſs iſland, directed his courſe to the iſle of 
Rhe, a place ſtrongly garriſoned and well fortified 
both by art and nature. Having landed his 
men with conſiderable loſs, he relaxed in his 
operations; and allowed the French governor 
five days reſpite, during which the fort of St. 
Martin was furniſhed with great ſtore of proviſion, 
and put into a poſture of defence. Beſides, he was 
ſo careleſs in guarding the fea, that the garriſon 
received continual reinforcements, ſo that deſ- 
pairing of being able to reduce it by famine, he 
aſſaulted tt without having made any breach, and 
raſhly, as well as cruelly, ſacrificed the lives of 
his ſoldiers. Underſtanding, at length, that a 
body of French troops had ſtolen over in ſmall 
parties, and landed at Prie, he began to think of a 
retreat, but made 1t with ſo little judgment, that 
it was equal to a total defeat, He was the laſt of 
the whole army that embarked: he returned to 
England, after an expedition carried on with 
as much weakneſs and more expence, as it had 


been ſuggeſted by folly and preſumption. The 


lives of the greateſt part of his men were ſacrificed 


to the temerity of a commander, of whom no- 
thing can be faid in commendation, but a ſignal 
diſplay of perſonal courage and reſolution. 

A. D. 1628. Theſe important loſſes evident- 
ly reſulting from the king's obſtinate attachment 
to a favourite, added to the former diſguſt of the 
people: they ſaw their liberties encroached on; il- 
legal taxes impoſed ; their commerce ruined; their 
military glory ſtained by two unſucceſsful enter- 
prizes; they apprehended greater calamities from 
perſiſting in a war with two powerful monarchs, 
and all theſe diſtreſsful circumſtances were but 
roo juſtly attributed to the obſtinacy of their ſo- 
vereign, in adhering to the councils of Bucking- 
ham, who' had given ſo many proofs of incapacity 
for the due diſcharge of the important truſt veſted 
in him by an infatuated king. > 

The ſtate of public affairs was involved in ſuch 
perplexity through the mal-adminiſtration of Charles, 
his miniſter, and partizans, that they were reduced 
to the diſagreeable expedient of calling a parlia- 
ment. To introduce this deſign on the tapis, 
Sir Robert Cotton, one of Buckingham's depen- 
dants, propoſed that the duke himſelf ſhould be 
the firſt perſon who ſhould mention 1n council, 
the aſſembling a new parliament; by which means 
it was imagined, all his former faults would be 
excuſed, and that inſtead of a tyrannical oppreſſor, 
he would be conſidered as the firſt patriot 1n the 
kingdom. But this plan, like moſt of thoſe pro- 
jected by an infamous junto, fell to the ground, 
being too palpable to eſcape the detection of the 
diſcerning part of both houſes. But this ſcheme 
had no effect, as the view of the leading men in 
both houſes were more rational and profound. 

At the opening of the ſeſſion, notwithſtanding 
the late flagrant violations of the privileges of 
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the ſubjects in general, and of parliament in par- 
ticular, in the impriſonment of ſeveral of the 
members, they proceeded with great order and 
decorum, in the grand buſineſs of the nation. 
Charles had given repeated proofs of averſiog 
to parliamentary reſtraint in the proſecution 
of arbitrary meaſures, and now openly and ex- 
plicitly avowed his principles in the following 
part of his ſpeech; © that if. they ſhould not do 
their duties in contributing to the exigencies of 
the ſtate he muſt, in diſcharge of his conſcience, 
« uſe thoſe means which Providence had put into 
« his hand in order to ſecure that prerogative 
= / « which was endangered by the follies of ſome 
x | 2 « particular perſons,” This intimation was en- 
1 forced by the lord-keeper, who, purſuant to his 
majeſty's command, ſubjoined, © that his majeſty 
« had choſen the way of parliamentary ſupplies 
1 | ce as the fitteſt method; not that he was deſtitute 
1 * of others, but becauſe it was moſt agreeable to 
if « his own gracious diſpoſition; and that if ſuch 
« means were deferred, neceſſity and the ſword of 
ce the enemy might make way to the others. 
He concluded with theſe remarkable words, «Re- 
| ce member his majeſty's admonition; I ſay, re- 
1 «© member it.“ | Ic: 5 
i 1 Theſe ſpeeches, however, though conceived in 
It haughty Ianguage, and uttered with an air of con- 
hl fident importance, did not deter the commons from 
Wl entering on the means of redreſſing public griev- 
ances; reſtraining the exerciſe of - lawleſs power; 
fixing the limits of the royal prerogative, and ſe- 
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Having diſpatched theſe grand and important 
duties to themſelves in particular, and the body of 

the people in general as their legal repreſentatives, 
they procceded to the buſineſs of the ſupply, and in 
order to convince his majeſty, that they were rea- 
1 dily diſpoſed to relieye his neceſſities, provided he 
1 would comply wit 1 the? juſt demands, they vo- 
1 of ted him five entire Tubſidies; a ſum with which 
1 Charles declared his entire ſatisfaction, and pro- 
„ miſed to comply with all their reaſonable requeſts. 
1 | But they wiſely deferred paſſing the ſupply into 
18 an act, having experienced, in many former inſtan- 
1 | ces, that the moſt liberal grants were not only proſ- 
| | tituted to unworthy purpoſes, but inſufficient to 


1 ſecure their privileges againſt future invaſions. 
Fi With this proviſo they nominated a committee to 
if draw up the form of ſo important a law; they 
lo aſpired not, as they declared, to any new or un- 
1 uſual privileges, but only aimed at ſecuring thoſe 
1 which had been tranſmitted to them from their 
. anceſtors: this law they determined to call “ a pe- 
* ce tition of right,” thereby intimating, that it con- 
1 tained only an explanation of their ancient privi- 
1 leges, not any infringement of royal prerogative or 
Wil: acquiſition of new liberties. wy | 

1 The upper houſe, generally diſpoſed from their 
| 

|; 


elevated rank in life to ſupport the prerogative in 
its utmoſt extent, propoſed a more moderate law, 
4 and recommended the fame to the conſideration 
of the commons, who reſolutely perſiſting in de- 
fence of © the petition of right,” it paſſed the 
houſe, and only waited the royal aſſent to carry it 
into execution. 
When the king came to the houſe of peers to 
fettle this important point, he ſent for the com- 
mons, and being ſeated in his chair of ſtate, the 
petition was read before him ; after which he thus 
addreſſed the houſe : © The king willeth, that right 


ebe done according to the laws and cuſtoms of 


* 


ce to complain of any wrong of OPPT 


The miniſter Buckingham ſeemed to be the de 
| termined victim of. their wrongs, and injuries; f 


curing the rights and privileges .of the people. || fore ar, ir | 
ceſsful, as in domeſtic government. 


| the blow, nor obſerved the perſon that gave ! 
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« the realm, and that the ſtatutes 
« execution; that his ſubjects many 
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be put in due 


have no Cauſe 
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« tion whereof he holds himſelf in conſcienc 
* much obliged as of his own prerogative,” 1 
the commons, deeming this ſpeech equivocal I 
by no means agreeable..ro their deſire, . 
the houſe, and proceeded to take under-conſiger. 
tion the caſe of the duke of Buckingham, he 
they juſtly deemed the author of many grievance 
under which the nation then laboured. 

To protect his favourite from public reſentment 
the king anticipated the deſigns of the common 
by granting them the full import of the petit 
according to its moſt extenſive reference, and f 
that purpoſe he came to the houſe and ſtamped j 
with the royal aſſent. As a gratification for dh. 
compliance, they immediately granted a very larpt 
ſubſidy, and having thus balanced accounts yi 
his majeſty, continued to Carry their reſearches in 


every abuſe of government. 


they unanimouſly reſolved to prefent a remon 
ſtrance to his majeſty, recapitulating the nation; 
grievances and calamities, to which his arroganc 
and ambition were ſuppoſed to have given riſe 
But Charles, to prevent ſo diſagreeable an addre 
from being preſented, . prorogued the parliamen 
Being now freed for ſome time from the reſtrain 
of parliament, Charles turned his attention towar 
foreign war, in which his efforts were as unſuc 


The reign of the favourite now approached | 
period, and he fell a ſacrifice to that very paſſion 0 
revenge he ſo often gratified in his behaviour an 
conduct towards others. His brother-in-law lor 
Denbigh, having incurred the imputation of con 
ardice, in declining to engage the enemy's fee 
off Rochelle, which he had been ſent to relieve, U 
wipe off this ſtain, Buckingham repaired to Port 
mouth, where he had equipped a conſiderable ar 
mament, but before he could ſet out on his e 
pedition, he met with death from the hands of 
deſperate. aſſaſſin, which had he ſurvived mu 
longer, he would probably have. ſuffered from ti 
laws of his country. . 

It ſeems the duke had been applied to by on 
Felton, a lieutenant in the navy, for a company '* 
cated by his captain's having been killed in a lat 
expedition, but being denied, he had reſigned l 
commiſſion and retired in diſguſt. - Watching! 
opportunity for wreaking his vengeance- on us 
duke, he followed him to Portſmouth, where hay 
ing. heard that he had an appointment with 1 
gentleman at a Certain houſe, he waited for n. 
near the entrance, and as he turned about in 8 | 
paſſage to ſpeak to a colonel in the army, ftad! 
him to the heart with a knife. The duke each 
ing, © the villain has killed me,” drew fs 
knife, and inſtantly expired. No one had percel, 


in the in 
near the door, however, was found a hat, in the 


ſide of which was ſewed a paper, inſcribed _ 
few lines of that remonſtrance of the ret 
which declared Buckingham an enemy te the 19 
dom, and containing ſome private reaſons 75 
aſſaſſin for the commiſſion of the fact. 1 tha 
| this circumſtance it was naturally conclu g 4 
the hat belonged to Felton, and in the me Ver 
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ofedly before the door, there was a general 
* here is the villain who killed the duke.“ 
the . replied, with great intrepidity, © True, I 
wm ke; and reſolutely expoſed his naked breaſt to 
x .ords of the aſſailants, being deſirous to ſave 
a (if by inſtant death from the diſgrace of a pub- 
execution. Felton boldly avowed the fact, and 
bh aſked at whoſe inſtigation he had committed 
an atrocious crime, replied, that they need not 
concern themſelves about that matter ; that the re- 
clution was entirely owing to the ſuggeſtions of 
is o/ conſcience; that his motives would appear 
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{ould periſh in the attempt, he had there taken 
e to explain them. Charles was fo affected at 
e untimely fate of his favourite, that he com- 
-1:ded the aſſaſſin to be put to the torture, to ex- 
nr from him a diſcovery of his accomplices, but 
c at length deſiſted from enforcing his mandate, 


receding. Thus fell the minifter Buckingham, 
br the poniard of reſentment. We will not attempt 
 inſtify the act, but would only hold it up as a 


ey may ſhun his example, leſt they ſhare his 
ite, | | 

A. D. 1629. The conqueſt of Rochelle by the 
French, after a fruitleſs attempt of the earl of Lind- 


ic commons. They accordingly availed them- 
ves of the ſame, by rectifying many abuſes ec- 
kfaſtical and political, but their ſudden proro- 
ion, however, hindered them from bringing the 
atter to a final concluſion. 

Notwithſtanding the late ſpirited behaviour of 
e commons, Sir John Elliot, Valentine, and 
Hollis, were ſummoned to anſwer in the king's- 
aca for the pointed remonſtrances they had made 
tae houſe, which the miniſters were pleaſed to 
em diſloyal ; but refuſing to account in an infe- 


nor, they were condemned to be impriſoned 
lung the King's pleaſure, to pay a fine, and to 
pre ſecurity for their good behaviour. 


at preſented itſelf, evinced a diſpoſition arbitra- 
m the higheſt degree, repugnant to the very 
aus of Engliſh liberty, and thereby rendered 
melt fo obnoxious to his ſubjects and parliament, 
to fruſtrate every attempt to raiſe ſubſidies ade- 
dee to the proſecution of a war with two of the 
- powerful potentates in Europe, was reduced 
K + necellity of concluding a peace on terms 
a reflected no more honour on his arms, than 
Fad acquired by his military exploits. 
- Negotiation which followed was as frivolous 
— Charles had entered into a private 
Wt with Guſtavus Adolphus, king of Swe- 
a * which he engaged to ſupport him in his 
"Ws mvaſion of Germany; but that he might 
anlo 33 with the houſe of Auſtria, he 
1 marquis of Hamilton to levy the 
never ſtined for that purpoſe. The Swede, 
2 did not perform his part of the agree- 
Ie nen Charles withdrew his forces, after hav- 
Wie much expence without gaining either 
nour, 


"Wt or 

th 5 N 

boy 2 who principally engroſſed the royal 
ad, bi the deceaſe of the late miniſter, was 
ue ſce of p of London, afterwards promoted to 


Canterbury, a prelate of ſome parts and 


wa 


his har was found; for that apprehending he 


in the judges giving their opinion againſt ſuch a 


iemento to ſucceeding favourites, in order that | 


ir to relieve 5 with other unfortunate incidents, 
old not fail to\ weaken the king's authority with 


or court for their conduct, as members of a ſu- 


d. D. 1630. Charles having, on every occaſion 
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learning, but ſtrongly ſuſpected of an attcahment 
to popery. The doctrine of the puritans had now 
made great advances in England, and the king, 
by the advice. of biſhop Laud, ſent inſtructions to 


amongſt other things, to take the greateſt care 
that no puritan miniſter. ſhould be admitted into 
the church; and to diſcover all ſuch teachers as 
ſhould neglect the rites preſcribed by the canons. 
It is therefore no wonder that the puritans con- 
ceived the moſt implacable hatred againſt Laud, 
who, in the end, ſeverely felt the effects af their 
reſentment. The archbiſhop now made great 
and even apparent ſtrides in favour of the Romiſh 
religion; for, at his inſtance, when a certain ſum 
was impoſed on each county for the maintenance 
of a regular militia, compoſitions were openly 
made. with Catholics, and their religion became 
a regular part of the revenue. 

A. D. 1631. Recourſe was now had to methods 
of raiſing money equally oppreſſive to the ſubject, 
injurious to trade and commerce, and deſtructive 
| of induſtry. The laſt parliament of this king's 
| predeceſſor, which aboliſhed monopolies, had made 
an exception in favour of new inventions; and, 
on pretence of theſe, and of eſtabliſhing new com- 
panies and corporations, this grievance was now 
renewed. | 

The averſion of Charles to any parliamentar 
reſtraint has been ſtrongly marked in many pre- 
ceeding parts of his reign, but in none, ſo pointedly 
as in the following inſtances : beſides ſome innova- 
tions introduced by the late king, with the council 
of York erected by patent from Henry VIII. 
without conſent or authority of parliament Chartes 
had ventured to enlarge its powers, and to inveſt 
it with a kind of civil juriſdiction, which in ſome 
reſpects, was even diſcretionary. In conſequence 
of this illegal meaſure, all the northern counties 
were deprived of the protect of the common law, 
and ſubjected to an authority which was wholly ar- 
| bitrary. The court of Star-chamber was a griev- 
ance no leſs intolerable; it infringed upon the 
privileges of the other courts, impoſed the heavieſt 
fines, and inflicted the ſevereſt puniſhments beyond 
the uſual courts of juſtice. _ 
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pounds per annum, of landed property, to appear 
and receive the honour of knighthood. Edward 
VI. and queen Elizabeth, who had employed this 
expedient for raiſing money, had ſummoned only 


to receive the honour of knighthood, or compound 
for their neglect; and Charles, without conſidering 
the great alteration in the value of money ſince 
this law was enacted, followed the example of thoſe 


bliſhing the rates of compoſition, and enjoined 
them not to accept of a leſs ſum than the perſon 
would have paid upon a tax of three ſubſidies and 
a half, Theſe arbitrary meaſures met with little 
oppoſition ; Sir David Foulis, indeed, was fined five 
thouſand pounds, chiefly becauſe he had perſuaded 
a friend to refuſe compounding with the commiſ- 
ſioners. | 
Taxes were now levied on various articles of trade, - 
manufactures, . and domeſtic conveniencies. Com- 
miſſioners were appointed for collecting, and of- 
ficers for receiving the ſame; as if the king was 
as deſirous of ſtripping his ſubjects of their pro- 
perty, as he had been of depriving them of their 


ke | | 4 5 2 liberty. 


all the prelates in the kingdom, enjoining them, 


A. D. 1632-3. He alſo revived an act of FEd- 
ward II. compelling perſons poſſeſſing twenty 


thoſe poſſeſſed of forty pounds a year and upwards, 


monarchs. He appointed commiſſioners for eſta- 
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liberty. In ſhort, he evinced throughout the whole 
tenor of his conduct, principles diametrically re- 
pugnant to the true intereſt, welfare, and happi- 
neſs of his ſubjects, and his prevailing foible was 
an implicit deference to the queen, who, being a 
bigot to popery, inſtigated him to meaſures ſubver- 
five of the Proteſtant cauſe. ; 

To further his deſigns in Scotland, the king 
viſited thoſe parts of his dominions in the ſpring, 
accompanied by his court, in order to hold a par- 
liament there, to paſs through the ceremony of his 
coronation, and to eſtabliſh, if poſſible, the Engliſh 


liturgy in that country. The act for regulating 


the habits of clergymen was eaſily paſſed ; but the 
attempt to introduce the liturgy was attended with 
the moſt fatal conſequences. 

Charles, immediately on his return to England, 
preferred his favourite Laud, 'biſhop of London to 
the archiepiſcopal ſee of Canterbury, vacant on 
the demiſe of Abbot the late dioceſan. The new- 
ly erected primate procured the ſee of London for 
his friend Juxon, but though he was poſſeſſed of 
many virtues and endowed with a good underſtand- 


ing, his promotion was exceeding diſagreeable to 


the nation. 3 

A. D. 1634. As Laud determined to maintain 
eccleſiaſtical dignity with great rigour, proſecu- 
tions were commenced, 
ments inflicted on the ſmalleſt pretences. As an 
inſtance one Prynne, a barriſter of Lincoln's-Inn, 
but a bigotted and even fanatical puritan, having 
compoſed a volume, entitled Hiſtorio Maſtyx, in- 
tended to explode muſical and theatrical diverſions, 
in which were ſome oblique hints on the king and 
queen's encouraging the ſame, he vas proſecuted 
in the Star- chamber, condemned to be expelled 
from the bar, to ſtand on the pillory in two places, 
to lofe both his ears, to pay a fine of a thouſand 
2 to the king, and to be impriſoned during 
life. „ , 
Nor was this adminiſtration leſs attentive to pe- 
cuniary concerns, for the tax of ſhip money was 
impoſed during the courſe of this year; the firſt 
writs of that kind had been only directed to ſea- 
port towns, but ſhip money was now levied 
throughout the kingdom, and each county was aſ- 
ſeſſed in a particular ſum, which was afterwards 
exacted from individuals. 5 

There were many taxes levied at this time both 
reaſonable and neceſſary, and the candid and diſ- 
cerning part of the public did not object to theſe 
taxes conſidered in themſelves, but the mode in 
which they were both firſt paſſed as ſuch, and after- 
wards levied. For theſe being entirely arbitrary, 
by the ſame rule any other tax might be impoſed, 
and moſt perſons conſidered a powerful fleet, though 
very neceſſary, a poor compenſation for their li- 
berties, which were thus ſacrificed in order to ob- 
tain it. 0 | 
The higher claſs of people, and particularly the 
courtiers, now imperiouſly lorded it over the reſt 
of their fellow creatures and fellow ſubje&s; as is 
always the caſe where deſpotiſm prevails; and 
whenever the latter failed in what was ſuppoſed to 
be their duty, they were ſure to be puniſhed with 
the utmoſt ſeverity. One Granville, a private gen- 
tleman, having received an injury from the earl of 
Suffolk, had engaged in a law ſuit with him, and 
in the courſe of the trial, happened to ſay of that 
nobleman, that he was a baſe lord : the evidence 
againſt him was exceeding weak; yet for this flight 
offence, inſufficiently proved, he was condemned 
by the Star-chamber to pay a fine of eight thou- 
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which terminated this reign. 


| the king found leiſure to attend to the naval tz 


| coaſt, Though this meaſure the Hollanders wer, 


and the ſevereſt- puniſn- 


foundation of a government, which enjoyed th 


an eſtate he 


637/. Boox xy! 
ſand pounds; one, half to the earl, a | 
to the king. | | 
A perſon of the name of Alliſon was alſo 
to the ſentence of this oppreſlive and abi 0 
bunal, He had intimated that the archbiſh 9 
Vork inſtigated the king to many m T2 
vour of the Catholics, which by the Star- chambe 
being pronouned defamation, the culprit ”” 6 
ten thouſand pounds, obliged to find ſecuri 2 
his good behaviour during life, and to ſtand 0 
pillory at Weſtminſter, and in three different * ] 
of England. Theſe inſtances are adduced u . 
monſtrate the baneful influence of power pervert 4 
through the prevalence of ambitious and ding 
principles, when veſted in the hands of weak A 
wicked men. Nothing can be more injurious J 
ſociety, or deſtructive of the good order of a 
verment, as appears from the fatal conſequence 


nd the other 


| 


eaſures in fa. 
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A. D. 1635. Amidft theſe deſpotic meaſure: 


of the kingdom, and ſent a fleet under the com. 
mand of the earl of Northumberland to ſeize thy 
Dutch fiſhing veſſels which annoyed the Briti 


obliged to purchaſe a licence for this ſeaſon, by pay 
ing the ſum of thirty thouſand pounds. 

A. D. 1636. This ſquadron was ſent the {| 
lowing year to clear the channel and coaſts of 
ſwarm of piratical adventurers, which had long in 
feſted the ſame to the interruption of commerce and 
diminution of the revenue. The Star -chamber pe 
nalties were alſo again enforced againſt ſeveral indi 
viduals, who dared to opoſe the arbitrary meaſure 
of a deſpotic government. 

A. D. 1637. Religious perſecution began t 
break out with ſuch violence, that numbers of Pre 
teſtants, and particularly thoſe of the ſe& of Pu 
ritans emigrated to America, and there laid th 
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moſt perfect liberty civil and eccleſiaſtical. To en 
force the ſhip- money tax, whenever he vas dil 
poſed to gratify his own caprice, Charles obtaine 
from a corrupt bench of judges, a declaration 
that in caſe of neceſſity, the king might, by I 
own authority, levy that tax, and that ho was fl 
ſole judge of that neceſſity. „F 
This proceeding in a great meaſure obyiatt 
the difficulty of levying the tax, as it enforct 
ſubmiſſion; one man, however, was found amic 
a torrent of oppreſſion and corruption, who nobl 
dared to oppoſe the arbitrary meaſures of the cou 
and to ſtand up in defence of the laws and live 
ties of his country & : Dee 
John Hampden, immortalized in the pag* c 
hiſtory, having been rated at twenty ſhilling! 
poſſeſſed, determined, rather * 
comply with ſo illegal an impoſition, 17 0 
event of a legal proſecution, and e ſe ”_ 
to all the reſentment and indignation of the c ] 
The caſe was argyed during twelve days 74 L 
exchequer chamber before all the judges 0 Km 
land, and the people beheld with the LI 
iety every ſtep of a trial, which though 7 en 
to relate meerly to a private perſon, Was i0 
to decide the fate of national liberty. 
After many and long debates, th 


yers had nothing in the was 
ings of Hampden's: council, 
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ny {pirit of oppoſition, which at length ſteramed 
4 ;apid progreſs of tyranny, that was ready to 
wervbelm the civil and religious rights and liber- 
tes of Britain. 
t is but juſtice to record, that Scotland nobly 
«hſtood the deſpotic meaſures of Charles and his 
crannical court. The preſent king was deſirous 
{ completing the work that his father had begun, 
lich was to reduce the Scottiſh church to perfect 
conformity with the Engliſh, and to effect that de- 
ſign, he propoſed to encreaſe both the numbers 
nd authority of epiſcopal dignitaries. With this 
view the liturgy was literally copied from that of 
England, and tranſmitted to the clergy at Edin- 
burgh, with orders to begin the uſe of it with all 
convenient ſpeed. | | 
In conſequence of the royal mandate, on Eaſter- 
day, the time appointed by proclamation, the dean 
of Edinburgh, 1n the cathedral church of St. Giles, 
began the ſervice, the biſhop himſelf and the mem- 
hers of the privy council being preſent ; but he was 
oon interrupted by the populace, who exclaimed 
« 4 pope ! a pope! an antichriſt ! ſtone him.“ As 
this tumult prevented the continuation of the ſer- 
ice, the biſhop mounted the pulpit in order to 
appeaſe the multitude, who were fo incenſed that 


it was with the utmoſt difficulty that the magiſ- 
rates were able to expel them, and to ſhut the 
church doors againſt them. | | 
Notwithſtanding this tumult, and the repreſen- 
tation of the primate of Scotland, a man eminent 
for his learning and candour, who, together with 


the king from the purſuit of ſo unpopular a mea- 
fre, he obſtinately perſiſted in his reſoluti 


i proclamation, in which he pardoned all paſt of- 
knees, and exhorted all people to be more ſub- 
niſive for the future, and to receive peaceably 
of form of worſhip which he was pleaſed to pre- 
be, 

According to the intimation Charles received 
tom the primate and lord treaſurer, this proclama- 
wn was inſtantly opoſed by a public proteſtation, 
elented by the earl of Hume and lord Lindſay; 
ad this was the firſt time that perſons of quality 
Ppeared to countenance the proceedings of the 
#ople. The ſpirit of diſcontent, which had been 
5ually ſpreading among all ranks of men, now 
"1 out at once. Four tables, as they were 
unpoſed of nobility, another of gentry, a third 
» mniſters, a fourth of burgeſſes: and among the 
4 of their acts was the production of the cove- 


a —_—_ of this memorable covenant was a 
— juration of the ſupremacy, doctrines, ce- 
Ag and tenets of the church of Rome, and 
4a CEN: confirmed by oath of the par- 
i the = each other, and concur in the defence 
n deligion, againſt. all innovations, or oppo- 


an, whatſoever. 


bs face Charles, alarmed at theſe ſtrenuous 
ner t the marquis of Hamilton as his com- 
tt with 15 Scotland, and impowered him to 
dan A © covenanters. He inſiſted that the 
Mred to on be renounced and aboliſhed, and 
0 could pend the canons and the liturgy, until 


e introduced in a fair and legal man- 
; = anſwer to t 
„ *Quis, th. ; 
al comb; that, as they had engaged in a ge- 
i 

0. 


N ve: to deſcend their civil and reli- 


they threw ſtools at him, inſulted the council, and | 


the lord treaſurer, repaired to London to diſſuade 


0 
& introducing his liturgy into Scotland, and 171 


were eſtabliſhed in Edinburgh; one was 


his propoſal, they plainly told 


oh 
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 gious liberties, they were fully determined to hazard 
| their lives and fortunes in ſupport of ſo good a 
cauſe, Hamilton, finding all his attempts ineffec- 
| tual, returned to London, and was immediately 
ſent back with more ſatisfactory offers. The king 
therefore from compulſion agreed to diſpenſe with 
divers ceremonies and forms, which he found to 
be highly obnoxious to the kingdom, and as a 
proof of his conciliatory diſpoſition, empowered 
his commiſſioner to convoke firſt an aſſembly, and 
then a parliament, when every public grievance 
might be redreſſed. | 

Theſe conceſſions, however, on the part of the 
king, were very far from being ſatisfactory to the 
covenanters, who had entered into an agreement 
to convoke a general aſſembly even without the 
king's permiſſion, By an order of the tables, 
whoſe authority was ſupreme, an elder from every 
pariſh was empowered to attend the preſbytery, and 
to vote in the choice both of the commiſſioners 
and miniſters, who ſhould be ſent to the aſſembly; 
and to every commiſſioner. four lay-aſſeſſors were 
aſſigned, who, though they could have no vote, 
might interpoſe with their council and authority in 
the aſſembly. 

To fruſtrate every effort that had been uſed to 
introduce the hierarchy, and confirm their reli- 
gious rights and privileges, acts were paſſed by the 
aſſembly convened at Glaſgow, not only condemn- 


|| 


ing the liturgy, canons, high commiſſion, excom- 


municating fourteen biſhops, and abjuring epiſco- 
pal government, but even annulling the ſubſcrip- 
tion of ſuch as had ſigned the coin of faith 
according to the king's order, and to defend and 
ce theſe reſolutions by a arms, if it 


| ſhould be found neceſſary; military bodies were 
raiſed amongſt the pots 200 endants of ſeveral 
noblemen, who had embarked in the deſign. - 

A. D. 1639. The king incenſed at theſe bold 
attempts of the Scottiſh mal-contents, determined 
at once to reduce them to obedience and confor- 
mity, and with that view fitted out a fleet, conſiſt- 
ing of ſixteen fail of large ſhips, and conferred 
the command on the marquis of Hamilton, with 
orders to fail to the frith af Forth, and make a di- 
verſion amongſt the forces of the enemy. The army 
amounted to twenty thouſand foot and three thou- 
ſand horſe, and was conducted by the earl of Arun- 
del, a nobleman of great family, but diſtinguiſhed 
neither for his military or political talents. The 
Scottiſh army in point of infantry was equal to that 
of the king's, but inferior in cavalry ; the officers 
had more experience, and the ſoldiers were fired 
with the proſpect of throwing off the yoke the king 
was deſirous of impoſing upon them. 

Previouſly, however, to the actual commence- 
ment of hoſtilities, ſome of the more moderate 
and prudent of the leaders ſuggeſted the pro- 
priety of a dutiful addreſs to the King, praying 
for admittance to a treaty, Charles, influenced by 
ſome unſucceſsful attempts lately made by one of 
his generals, aſſented, ſo that a pacification was 
concluded, in which it was agreed, that within 
eight and forty hours, the Scots ſhould diſband 
their forces; that the king's forts ſhould be re- 
ſtored to him; his authority acknowledged, and 
a general aſſembly and parliament be forthwith 
ſummoned, in order to compromiſe all differ- 
ences. | 

But the reſult of this. temporary pacification by 
no means anſwered the expectations of the king; 
for a general aſſembly having been convened at 
Edinburgh, they then declared epiſcopacy to be 

45 | unlaw- 
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unlawful in the church of ScotJand; repfefented 
the liturgy and canons as popiſh inſtitutzons; and 
affirmed the high commiſſion to be a jſtretch of 
tyranny, The parliament which metf after the 
aſſembly, laid claim to ſeveral pretenſtons, which 
tended ſtill farther to abridge the power of the 
crown; and on account of theſe claims, hoſtilities 
were re-commenced, with great advantages on the 


ſide of the covenanters, and infinite diſadvantages |. 


on that of the king. | 

Charles, on the ſettling of the late treaty; had, 
from the reduced ſtate of the public finances, been 
under an indiſpenſable neceſſity of diſbanding his 
forces; while the covenanters, ſenſible that their 
pretenſions would ſoon occaſion a freſh rupture, 
took care, in diſmiſſing their troops, to preſerve 
nothing but the appearance of peace. The officers 
were ordered to be ready on the firſt warning ; the 
ſoldiers had the ſame charge; and the religious | 
zeal which poſſeſſed all ranks of men made them 
flock to their ſtandards as ſoon as the ſignal was 
given. 


Juch was the 5 ſituation of affairs in 


Scotland, that Charles was again compelled, though 
with the utmoſt difficulty; to make military pre- 
parations, in order to oppoſe the male-contents. 
But being conſcious of the exhauſted ſtate of his 
exchequer, and cpnſequently of his inability to 
ſupport the expences of the ſame, recourſe was 
had to the only expedient, of ſummoning a parlia- 
ment to raiſe the neceſſary ſupplies. 

A. D. 1640. Charles having received private 
intelligence, that the male-contents had jolicit- 
ed the aſſiſtance of the French king, and partly 
repenting of the conceſſions he had made to the 
Scots, as well as offended at their late pretenſions, 
embraced this opportunity of breaking with them. 


He had committed to the Tower the lord Loudon, | 


co. 


commiſſioner from the covenanters, one of the 
perſons who had ſub a treaſonable letter; 
and he now laid the matter before parliament, 
whom he hoped to inflame by the indignity, and 
alarm by the danger of this application to a fo- 
reign power. But all that he could urge had no 
effect on the commons, ſo that the king went to 
the houſe of peers, and entreated their good offices 
in his behalf with the other houſe, The peers 
complied with his requeſt, but the commons, till 
perſiſting in hell reſolution of humbling an 
haughty ſovereign, voted the interpoſition of the | 
lords to be a breach of privilege ; ſo that Charles, 
provoked at their paſt proceedings, and dreading 
the conſequences of their future, diſſolved the par- 
liament. Various cauſes concurred at this time to 
inflame the minds of the people, and excite com- 
motions in the ſouthern as well as northern parts of 
the king's dominions. The introduction of the 
pope's agent in a public capacity, at the inſtance 


of the queen, an avowed abettor of the Catholic | 


religion, gave ſingular offence, and irritated the 


male- contents to a more vigorous exertion than 


ever, inſomuch that the king, after divers meaſures 
had been purſued, and many difficulties encoun- 
tered, aſſembled an army, amounting to nine 
thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe. The earl 
of Northumberland was appointed commander in 
chief, the earl of Stafford ated as lieutenant-ge- 
neral, and lord Conway was general of the horſe. 
The Scots, whoſe army was always held in readi- 
neſs, had already advanced to the borders of Eng- 


land, and were encamped at Newburn, about 


four miles from Newcaſtle. The lord Conway 


with a body of four thouſand men had intrenched 
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| on the other fide, in order to defend th 


precipitation to Durham. 
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e ford: h. 
the Scots determined to force a patties + 
after ſome oppoſition, they effected, and took . 
ſeſſion of Newcaſtle, Conway having Tetired an 


With the advice of ſome prudent Jeaders th 
Scots diſpatched meſſengers to the king, Wh 
arrived at York, humbly to entreat admiffion wi 
his preſence, in order to lay their complaints be. 
fore his majeſty. Charles, ſeeing no other method | 
of ſtopping their progreſs than by complyin 
with their propoſals, agreed to a treaty, and =, 
pointed ſixteen Engliſh noblemen to confer with 
eleven Scostiſn commiſſioners at Rippon. But al 
that was done upon the occaſion, was the hening 
preliminary articles, providing for the mainte. 
nance .of the Scottiſh army, and reviving the com- 
merce which uſed to ſubſiſt between the two na. 
tions. | | 

In order to expedite the deſign of this conference, 
or rather negotiation, 1t was transferred to London, 
and ordered to be laid before parliament. The 
commons attended moſt cordially to all public 
grievances, but the principal objects of their re- 
ſentment were archbiſhop Laud, and the earl of 
Stafford, whom they impeached of high treaſon, 
and committed to the cuſtody of rhe uſher of the 
black rod; and in a few days the latter was ſent 
to the Tower. The Scottiſh commiſſioners, who 
acted in concert with the puritan party, impeached 


derab 
ſur e Pl 


Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, taxing him with es, 
being the cauſe of all the troubles in England and "ent 
Scotland, and exciting a war between his majeſty tur 
and his ſubjects for which the commons commit- WF" te 
ted him to the Tower. | 3 
The lord keeper Finch, who from his abetting 4 
arbitrary meaſures had rendered himſelf extremely f th 
unpopular, and was in danger of impeachment, WM = 
ſecretly withdrew, and took refuge in Holland, " 75 
Theſe ſtrenuous exertions of the repreſentatives ol W EY | 
the people, in defence of their rights againſt the "ng 
invaſion of deſpotiſm, produced a vilible declen ry | 
ſion in the intereſt of the king's party, which, ad 4 ah 
ded to the popular clamour, diſpoſed him to will . 
for an accommodation. The committee for es MH 
amining the rights of the ſubject was ordered tt 44 
draw up impeachments againſt lord keeper Finch ain 10 
and the reſt of the judges, concerning the url = , 
dictions of eccleſiaſtical courts, and the court yy. ' 
admiralty, as well as their own illegal proceedings md f 
In the courſe of a parliamentary inveſtigatiol ge 

| into the public grievance, as well as infringement 1010. 
on religious liberty, ſo many enormous mo hag 
of the arbitrary proceedings of the courts of "ol: +2 


commiſſion in the provinces of Canterbury ® 
York appeared, that the commons appointed co 
miſſioners to examine into the ſame. 

A. D. 1641. Alarmed at theſe meaſures, * 
king went to the houſe of peers, = 7 
ſpeech he recommended diſpatch, in pros wt 
the maintenance of the fleet and army, and Y 1 
the diſtinction between reforming and wy | 
the government. The upper houſe a vr 
no means accede to the expulſion of of 
lates from their ſeats in the grand Rn 
that it was oppoſed by a great majoſit) ere d 
mons, however, 3 ſhew how little od ir pe 
couraged by thil&pulſe, preſented to 70 ml 
nine reaſons foflWcluding the biſbops a 
liament, and in a few days afterwards, tine 
voted that the prelates Being be —_ this 
their right to fit in parhament Up 11 dei 
commons. paſſed a vote importing, 


om Ire]. 


" 


\ 


is, prebendaries, chanters, canons, and their 
chapſe ſhould be totally ſuppreſſed, and their re- 
oc pployed in the encouragement of ſcience, 
i her laudable uſes. 9 
courage by the ſucceſs of their attempts, 
, vindication of the religious rights of their con- 


Cask. II. 


ſtituents, 
| 4 Juties of tonnage and poundage, without con- 
4 of parliament, and even encreaſing them at 


vafure, was repugnant to the very genius of a 
ng free government, where the people, by their con- 
LA rryrional privileges, cannot be taxed but by their 
it 


dan conſent; ſuch encroachments, therefore, could 
10 longer be endured by the then vigilant guar- 


++ bill, by which theſe duties were granted to the 
Lino, the commons aſſerted, in the moſt clear and 
epreſ terms, their own right to beſtow this gift 
nd to deprive the crown of all independent title 
of zfſoming it; and in order to put the matter be- 
fond all controverſy, they voted theſe duties only 
' two months, and reſerved to themſelves the 
power of renewing the grant, as they from time to 
me ſhould deem expedient. 


nce, 
don, 
The 
ublie 


fe- 


8 Such was the urgent ſituation of affairs, that the 
c 1 king was under a neceſſity of paſſing even this 
| * bill, which deprived him of ſuch a large and con- 


derable branch of his revenue. The next mea- 


who fire purſued by this very ſpirited houſe of com- 


ached 
1 with 
d and 
ajelty 
Nmit- 


Jaments ; to which his majeſty alſo ſubjoined his 
fpnature, from the ſame motives as had influenced 
im to ſuch compliant behaviour in divers late in- 
ces. However, he obtained the hearty thanks 
both houſes, and the whole nation reſounded 
Fith ſhouts of joy and exultation. As a change 
if miniſters as well as meaſures was now deemed 
jeceſſary, the king admitted into his council the 
als of Hertford, Bedford, Eſſex, Briſtol, and 


etting 
remely 
ment, 
olland. 


pk Warwick ; the lords Say, Kimbolton, and Saville. 
cle uon, biſhop of London, and friend of Laud, re- 
h, al ined the poſt of treaſurer ; and Oliver St. John 


ks appointed ſolicitor-general. 


to will l | 
58 In the mean time, the lower houſe proceeded 
ered M great rigour againſt the earl of Stafford. A 


onmittee was choſen to prepare the charges a- 
gunt him; authorized to examine witneſſes, and 
pers touching any part of the earl's conduct. 


Finch 
le uri 


ouſt q They RY SE c 

ceding en a ook an oath of ſecrecy, that the ear] 
ſtiganoz, d : perplexed in ſolving their enquiries, and 
gemend eparing for his defence. 

ltancc , Le deprive him of the aſſiſtance of a powerful 
of lig gh Sir Gcorge Ratcliff, the earl's intimate 
ury 0; > was accuſed of high-treaſon, brought over 


* Ireland, and thrown into priſon, The Iriſh 
© oi commons ſent over a committee to aſ- 
. erer of Stafford, againſt whom 
*H 8 ighly incenſed; and indeed, the whole 
Ai 1 benc on his deſtruction. Eight and 
.7 articles of impeachment were preferred 


a a eats. FF 
Eo charging him with having been the 


ed C0 


ures, ( 
ere !N 
jding i 
| obſerve 
alter! 


would k i au dne war in Scotland; levying an army of 
the P Aken to enſlave the kingdom, and adviſing 
nbly; . r. to eſtabliſh an abſolute government on 
wits us of the conſtitution. The earl behaved 
were d "rage and compoſure; his defence was 


I : | 
che pe 0 and ſpirited. He acquitted himſelf of every 


Putation 


Þ which kr except a few inſtances of indiſcretion, 
t OS 


very man is liable. 
br the prejudice which prevailed in 
Vith the members of the houſe of com- 


d 
Mera] 
h t 

2 . . 
' Sanſt this unfortunate nobleman, that 


the commons turned their attention to 
civil intereſts of the nation. As the levying | 


dans of liberty. In the preamble therefore, to 


mons, was to draw up a bill for triennial par- 


VVV 
| though they could not find juſt cauſe for proſe- 
cution, they were reſolutely bent on his deſtruc- 


tion. With this view, young Vane pretended he 
had found ſome papers by accident in his father's 


againſt the ear], his accuſers next day read them 
openly at his trial : they were intituled, No dan- 
ger of war with Scotland if offenſive, not defen- 
five. The earl in his defence obſerved, that it 
was hard to be proſecuted for giving his opinion. 
After he had anſwered the different articles of im- 
peachment, which were enforced with all the vi- 
rulence of malice, and energy of elocution, he 
directed his diſcourſe to his children, and then to 
the lords preſent, with ſuch grace and elegance 
chat the audience (except a few hardened wretches) 
were deeply affected with his hapleſs fate. 

To mitigate the rigour of ſuch proceedings 
againſt the earl, the king in his ſpeech to the par- 
lament, after having aſſured them that Stafford 


or any public poſt of government, requeſted that 
they would treat him with juſtice and lenity. 
The earl and his council produced ſuch weighty 
arguments in his defence, that the commons ſaw 
no proſpect of his deſtruction but by a bill of at- 
tainder, which paſſed the houſe after a long de- 


To complear their deſign againſt Stafford, a 
bill was brought in for the purpoſe of continuing 
the ſeſſion of this parliament, which ſhould not be 
piorogued or diſſolved without the conſent of 
both houſes, until the grievances ſhould be re- 
dreſſed. A majority of the peers voted the earl 
of Stafford guilty of high treaſon. This circum- 
ſtance affected the king in the moſt ſenſible man- 
ner; his councellors adviſed him to give up the 
cal, in order to appraſe the enraged people. 
Stafford himſelf, in a letter, gallantly exhorted his 
majeſty to ſacrifice him to a reconciliation with his 
ſobjects. The queen, Who was no friend to the 
earl, uſed all her influence with the king to make 
him comply with inceſſant 1mportunities, ſo that 
at length he conſented to their requeſt. Stafford, 
when he found that his ſovereign had conſented to 
his death, exclaimed with a ſtart of ſurprize and 
aſtoniſhment, “ put not your truſt in princes, nor 
« jn the ſons of men; for in them there is no 
« ſalvation.” The king, filled with compunction 
for his late conduct towards the unfortunate ear], 
addreſſed the peers in the ſtrongeſt terms, to re- 
commend to the houſe of commons a mitigation 
of his ſentence ; but the repreſentation of his ma- 
Jeſty was without effe&, the commons obſtinately 
perſiſting in their reſolution.. | 

The day of execution being fixed for the twelfth 
of May, on Tower Hill, the carl appeared on the 
ſcaffold with that ſerenity which is the attendant 
on true courage and conſcious innocence ; obſerv- 


of innocent blood could not have a happy iſſue. 
Having bid a final adieu to his brother and friends, 
who attended him, and ſent a bleſſing to his near 
relations, who were abſent; * And now, ſaid he, 
| © I have nigh done; one ſtroke will make my 
« wife a widow, my dear children fatherleſs, de- 
« prive my poor ſervants of an indulgent maſter, 
ee and ſeparate me from my affectionate brother 
« and all my friends.” in preparing himſelf for 
the block; © I thank God (added he) that I am 


— 


„ no way afraid of death, nor am daunted with | 


ce any terrors; but can reſign a weary life with the 


* utmoſt compolure.” | AF 


cloſet, and as they were thought to bear teſtimony 


ſhould never more be admitted into his councils, 


bate, and was immediately ſent to the houſe of lords. 


ing, that a reformation begun with the ſhedding 


| Ong S0 
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the nation, and thereby brought him to a pre- 
ature death. The king apprehended the moſt 
alarming conſequences from the fate of Stafford, 
inferring, that thoſe very men who had been ac- 
ceſſary to the ſame, would perſiſt in their violent 
meaſures. This produced in him an immediate 
attention to every propoſal the parliament then 
thought proper to make; nor did they fail to avail 
themſelves of ſo favourable an opportunity, for by 
one ſtroke they ſuppreſſed all the taxes the king 
had heretofore impoſed; carried up an accuſation 
to the lords againſt thirteen biſhops, who had aſ- 
ſiſted the king in levying money contrary to law; 
and aboliſhed the .high commiſſion. Lord Digby, 
ſon to the earl of Briſtol, who had ſignalized him- 


ſelf in vindication of Stafford againſt his moſt 


owerful opponents, was not only called up to the 
ar of peers, but honoured with particular tokens 
of royal favour and approbation. 
Though the king was ſo circumſtanced as to 
comply with almoſt every requiſition of parlia- 
ment, he peremptorily refuſed to diſband the Iriſh 
army; alledging, that he had engaged to ſend a 
body of four thouſand men into the Spaniſh ſer- 
vice, and could not, violate his honour. But no 
maſters of veſſels would venture on the tranſport- 


ing troops into foreign parts; the commons hav- 


ing publiſhed a declaration that any perſon con- 
cerned in ſuch tranſportation, ſhould be deemed an 
enemy to the ſtate; and thus his majeſty's inten- 
tions were fruſtrated. | 
In conſequence of the diſputes which had lon 
ſubſiſted between his majeſty and his Scottiſh ſub- 
jects being ſettled through the concluſion of a 
treaty, the parliament reſumed buſineſs, and the 
king ſignified his pleaſure of aſſiſting at it in'per- 
ſon. But the commons of England interpoſed 
their authority, and . a committee to at- 
tend him to Scotland, on pretence of conferring 
with the Scottiſh parliament, but in reality to in- 
ſpect the king's conduct. They then adjourned 
= the ninth of September, till the twentieth of 
October. | 


Purſuant to this reſolution, the king attended by | 


the duke of Richmond, the marquis of Hamilton, 
and the lord Willoughby, arrived at Edinburgh, 
where he found it convenient to acquieſce in every 
thing that the Scottiſh parliament propoſed. In 
order to acquire popularity in that nation, he pro- 
moted the earl of Argyle to the dignity of a marquis, 
Loudon to an earldom, and general Leſley was 
created earl of Leven. A law was enacted to pre- 
vent foreigners from being created peers of Scot- 
land, unleſs they poſſeſſed eſtates in that kingdom. 
Argyle and Hamilton, having conceived a ſuſpi- 
cion that the earl of Crawford, and others, in- 
tended to murder them, left the parliament ab- 
ruptly, and withdrew into the country. 

The parliament of England, who had ſo ſtrenu- 
ouſly exerted themſelves in the cauſe of religious 
liberty, ſuſpecting from ſome late intelligence, that 
the Catholics of Scotland had formed a conſpiracy 


againſt them, to protect their perſons from ſuch 
attempts, obtained a guard by order of the earl of 
Eſſex, whom the king had appointed generaliſſimo, 
to attend the avenues of both houſes, during the 


time of their coming and going from thence. 
1 
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So finiſned this precarious ſtate of exiſtence the 
illuſtrious Thomas Wentworth, earl of Stafford, a 
nobleman poſſeſſed of many amiable and recom- 
mendatory qualifications, but unhappily attached 
to ſuch principles as incurred the reſentment of 


| herents to the Romiſh religion, 


ſuppreſs this dangerous rebellion, the common 


2 1941, Book 1 

While his majeſty was employed in ſe 
in Scotland, information was received 
ous inſurrection in Ireland, attended 
ful ſcenes of rapine and ſlaughter. 


ting aff, 
of a Gange 
with des 
The old ad 


ſince the 

| adva a 

ment of the Proteſtant caule, had, it ſeem; o 
7 * 


treated with ſome degree of rigour, reſpecting 
forms and ceremonies of their worſhip. Animate 
by their prieſts, they reſolved to rife throus), 
all the provinces on one day, and attack the K | 
gliſh ſettlements, and it was agreed, that the cy 
of Dublin ſhould be ſurprized by lord Maguire 
Sir Roger More, two of the leaders of the factio 

Matters having been duly concerted, Magui 
and More repaired to Dublin, with a large bod 
of their confederates, intending to attack the caf} 
in the pag ngy But O'Connolly, a Proteſtan 
revealing the ſecret, the juſtices and council to 
ſhelter in the city, and reinforced the guar, 
Maguire was taken, but More eſcaped. 

The fate of the inſurgents in Dublin did n 
intimidate the inhabitants of other parts from yr, 
ſecuting their deſign; for a rebellion broke a 
immediately after in Ulſter, where the horrid m 
ſacre that followed ſurpaſſes conception, and ca 
not be - deſcribed without thrilling the hum 
breaſt. During the ſpace of three months on 
no leſs than forty thouſand fell victims to ſupe 
ſtition and bigotry. The roads were crowded wit 
ſpectacles of horror; men, women, and childret 
were driven naked into the fields, to periſh wit 
cold and hunger; and more than ſavage barbar 
exaſperated beyond all feeling, by religious phre 
Zy, left its dreadful tracts throughout the great 
part of the nation. The juſtices aſſembled allt 
troops that were not already ſurrounded by t 
rebels, and thoſe, together with ſuch as inliſte 
in the ſervice, amounted to ſix thouſand, but i 
hundred were routed and put to the ſword, in thi 
attempt to relieve the tower of Tredagh, whi 
was beſieged by the natives. 

An army of twenty thouſand rebels, under: 
command of lord Goſmanſtone, threatened to 1! 
veſt the city of Dublin; and in order to encoura 
the people to repair to their ſtandard, aſſumed 
themſelves the title of the queen's army ; na), 
cover the pretence with the ſemblance of auth 
rity, they affixed the ſeal torn from the royal p 
tent of a general officer they had murdered, to 
commiſſion, and preſented the ſame as duly fg 
and ſtamped. | 

His majeſty having applied by meſſage to " 
Engliſh parliament for a grant, to enable hum 


with the conſent of the upper houſe, borrowed 
thouſand pounds of the city of London, for q 
relief of Ireland. They alſo voted that tuo hu 
dred thouſand pounds ſhould be tailed and — 
ported into that country, that à magazine * 
and ammunition ſhould be eſtabliſhed at Che 
for the uſe of Dublin, and the ammunition at 
liſle be ſent to Carrickfergus. 
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But in all theſe meaſures the gone * 
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om the king's magazines, but preſerved 

py with a ſecret intention of employing them 
un their ſovereign, and voted and paſſed every | 
uy they deemed neceſſary for the promotion of 
heir ſchemes and deſiga s. 1 
gelolved to curtail prerogative as much as poſ- | 
cle, the commons drew up a remonſtrance re- 
ite with the utmoſt virulent malignity againſt 
Ile king's adminiſtration, ſince the commence- 
ment of his reign, and even from every accident 
that proceeded trom the uncertain chance of gies 
Charles, however, met with a moſt favourable re- 
eytion from the public on his return from Scot- 
1nd, and entered London amidſt the univerſal 
plaudits of the people. Sir Richard Gournay, 
pod mayor of London, a man of merit and in- 
tence, had promoted theſe favourable diſpoſi- 
tons, and prevailed on the populace” to give the 
king theſe rokens of their duty and allegiance. 
But the complacency ariſing from theſe tokens 
of public eſteem was but of ſhort duration, for 
tis mind was ruffled. and embarraſſed by a remon- 
france and petition preſented from the commons 
xlative to the inſurrection in Ireland. To preſerve 
moderation in their meaſures, he anſwered the one 
n general but reſpectable terms, and publiſhed a 
eclaration as to the other; but neither produced 
my favourable effect. He alſo recommended diſ- 
puch in the relief of Ireland, and deſired they 
would appoint commiſſioners to treat with the two 
Kottiſn noblemen, deputed by the parliament of 
that kingdom to receive their propoſals, touching 
the ſuccours to be ſent from thence to Ireland. 
A committee was immediately appointed for that 
purpoſe. | 01 d | 
The inſurgents of Ireland having, in a memo- 
tal preſented to the juſtices, demanded liberty of 
wnicience, and a toleration of the Romiſh religion 
n that kingdom, it was determined, by a majo- 
ity of both houſes, to put an abſolute negative 
won ſuch demand, as incompatible with the ge- 
teral intereſt of his majeſty's ſubjects. At this 
ume multitudes of people crouded towards Weſt- 
inſter, and abuſed the prelates and ſuch lords as 
Wicered to the court. The peers drew up a decla- 

ſation againſt theſe tumults, and ſent it to the 
Ger houſe, but they paid no regard to it. 

During the tumults and riots which prevailed 
t this time in London, many apprentices being 
Iprehended and committed to priſon, were imme- 
tely reſtored to their freedom, by an order of 
de commons. Hence aroſe the appellation of 
dund-Heads, on account of the cropt hair worn 
| the apprentices, who, in return, gave their an- 
*onſts the name of Cavaliers. : 
, Anarchy and confuſion now univerſally prevail- 
bd is not to be wondered that a licentious and 
* mob availed themſelves of the ſame, to 
e. anton depredations in defiance of law, ju- 
© and every tie civil and ſacred. No ſteps 
"s taken to reduce the people to order, and 
* = being requeſted to uſe his influence for 
bout fag he replied, “ God forbid that people 
us indered from obtaining their juſt de- 
a Poteſt having been preſented to the king by 
bee Prelates aſſembled at the palace of the arch- 
hoy of 46's aflembled ar the pala | 
Ty ot York, ſetting forth the inſults and in- 
wy ; ered them in their attend their 
buy in ed them in their attendance on 
(ion Parliament, and declaring againſt all tran- 
drr . hich might paſs there during their ab- 
nm © was, hy the upper houſe, laid before the 


Mong 
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"a who immediately preferred an impeach- 
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ment of high treaſon againſt the biſhops, as endea- 
vouring to deſtroy the fundamental laws, and to in- 
validate the authority of the legiſlature. The pre- 
lates were therefore not only prohibited from attend- 
ing parliament, but were alſo taken into cuſtody, 

At the inſtance of lord Digby, a 
nobleman of conſiderable talents, but of a violent, 
impetuous temper, the king was unfortunately at 
this juncture prevailed upon to impeach lord Kim- 


| bolton, and five of the moſt popular commoners, 


of high treaſon. This proceeding being pro- 
nounced by the houſe (from which, it ſeems, there 
was no appeal) a breach of privilege, they entered 
into a reſolution of defending the liberty of the 
members thus encroached on. The king, incenſed 
at this oppoſition, went next day to the houſe in 
perſon, attended by his ordinary retinue, conſiſting 
of about two hundred perſons armed as uſual. 
The five members immediately withdrew, and they 
had ſcarce quitted the. houſe, when the king en- 
tering, walked up to the ſpeaker's chair, ſaying, 


e of your chair a little.” Having ſeated himſelf, 
he looked around, and told them, he was ſorry 
that their: refuſing to deliver the perſons he had 
impeached to his Serjeant at Arms, had obliged 
him to come to ſeize them in perſon; and then 
addreſſing himſelf to the ſpeaker, . he aſked whether 
any of them was in the houſe. The ſpeaker, fall- 
ing on his knees, replied, that he had neither eyes 
to ſee, nor tongue to ſpeak, in that place, but as 
directed by the houſe, whoſe ſervant he was, and 


other anſwer. The commons were in the utmoſt 
confuſion, and when the king was leaving the 
houſe, ſome members cried aloud, “ privilege, 
«, privilege;” after which they adjourned from the 
fifth to the eleventh of January. 

Charles whoſe temper was compoſed of a mix- 
ture of obſtinacy and puſillanimity, ſeems to have 
repented of the reſolute meaſures he had lately 
purſued; for when the commons met, purſuant to 
adjournment, he ſent them a meſſage, offering 
to pardon the accuſed members, to aſſent to any 
law that ſhould acquit or ſecure them, and to make 
any reparation to the houſe for the breach of pri- 


vilege, of which he owned they had reaſon to com- 


plain, But theſe conceſſions produced no effect 
in his favour; the commons being determined that 
his majeſty ſnould deliver up to juſtice the adviſers 


tion he could make for their injured honour. 
The breach hetween the king and parliament 


viſibly widening every day, and producing effects 


of an alarming nature, the queen made prepara- 
tions for withdrawing toHolland; and to obviate 
immediate danger, ſne purſuaded the king to com- 
ply with the demand of the commons, in hopes of 
ſuſpending the fury of the people till ſhe ſhould 
effect her eſcape. _ | 
The commons, aſſured of the neceſſity of aſſert- 


| ing. their rights and privileges by force of arms, 
determined on the purſuit of thoſe means. Ac- ' 


cording, a large magazine of arms being lodged 
in the town of Hull, they beſtowed the govern- 
ment of that place upon Sir John Hotham, forbid- 
ing him to deliver it up to any perſon whatever, 
except ſuch as ſhould be commiſſioned by the king, 
and both houſes of parliament, - 

Injunctions to the ſame effect were laid on Go- 


| ring, governor of Portſmouth, and ſeveral others; 
| and the commons poſſeſſed themſelves of extenſive 


power by giving the command of caſtles and forti- 
ET fied 
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By your leave, Mr. Speaker, I muſt make uſe 


begged his majeſty's pardon, that he could give no 


of his late illegal proceeding, as the only fatisfac- 
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fied places in general, to officers of their own ap- 
pointment, and firmly attached to the common in-. 
tereſts of the 


tained in it required ſome deliberation. 


f 


1642. 


ople. 

An e zeal for liberty, which had ma- 
nifeſted itſelf in ſo many inſtances, having depriv- 
ed the officers, both civil and military, of that 
power which is neceſſary to enforce the execution 


of the laws, and preſerve the order of government, 
it was now deemed expedient to remedy this in- 


convenience. Accordingly, an ordinance was 
framed, and paſſed the two houſes, which re- 


inſtated lieutenants and deputies in the poſſeſſion 


of their former powers; but at the ſame time, the 
names of all the lieutenants were mentioned in the 
ordinance, and theſe conſiſted entirely of perſons 
devoted to the ſervice of the parliament. 

As the ordinance was preſented to the king, on 


his journey to Dover with the queen and princeſs, 


he returned for anſwer, that the particulars con- 


liament pronounced this anſwer unſatisfactory, and 
declared, that in cafe he ſhould perſiſt in his re- 
fuſal, they were determined to regulate the mi- 
litia by the the authority of both houſes. They en- 
treated he would reſide in ſome place near Lon- 
don, and begged leave to inform him, that the 


power of regulating the militia could not be 


granted to any community or corporation, without 


the authority of the parliament. With reſpect to 


the militia, he told them their requeſt was agree- 
able to juſtice and reaſon; but inſinuated ſome 
doubts reſpecting his own perſonal ſafety, ariſing 


from their requeſt of his reſiding in the vicinity of 
London; declaring, that as all his views centered 


in the intereſt and happineſs of his people, he 


relied on the guardianſhip of an all-diſpoſing 


Providence. 

| Theſe compliant meaſures induced the commons 
to revoke their reſolution reſpecting the militia ; 
and on the ninth of March, the king being at 


_ Newmarket, they preſented him with a declara- 


tion, explaining the cauſe of their pretended fears 
and ſuſpicions, which they aſcribed to a fictitious 
plot 1 the religion and peace of the king- 
dom, formed by evil councellors, by whom his 
majeſty had been miſled. | 

The apprehenſions of the king being greatly in- 
creaſed by the contents of this declaration, he de- 
termined to reſide in a ſituation more remote from 
London; and accordingly, taking with him the 
prince of Wales and the duke of Vork, he re- 
paired to Vork, where, from the attachment that 
ſtill prevailed towards the hierarchy, he was re- 
ceived by the people with open arms. 

Such was the popularity of Charles in the nor- 


| thern parts of the kingdom, that the principal in- 


habitants repaired to York, in order to pay' their 
reſpects to their ſovereign, and to promiſe him 
their aid and aſſiſtance in his then neceſſities. En- 
couraged by this appearance in his favour, Charles 
began to retort the accuſation of the commons, 
with a ſpirit which he had never before diſcovered, 
and, unmoved by all their entreaties and menaces, 
perſiſted in his reſolution of refuſing the militia or- 
dinance. But the commons, with their uſual reſo- 


- lution, proceeded to eſtabliſh a new ordinance, in 


which, by the authority of the two houſes, the 
command of all the military force, and of all the 
garriſons and forts in the kingdom, was given to 


the lieutenants of the counties whom they had ap- 


ointed. 


Charles publiſhed a proclamation againſt this 
invaſion of his prerogative; and as he was firmly 
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reſolved, he ſaid, to obey the laws himfar 
was he determined to compel every other ,. 
ſures, both on the part of the king and the I 
ment, could not fail of producing ſuch an 2 
oppoſition as muſt terminate in open boli. 


the aim of both, at ſo critical a juncture, Was 
(| 


; ; . means 
furthering their reſpective deſigns. | 


A determined oppoſition now took place, 2 
ſeemed, for ſome time, to be carried on with 0 
utmoſt reſolution on both ſides. The King, ef 
corted by a retinue of only three hundred bor 
on the 23d of April, demanded entrance into t 
town of Hull, which Sir John Hotham, the «, 
vernor, refuſing, was proclaimed a traitor, |; 
the parliament approved and juſtified his condys 
The forces which had been every where raiſcg, 
pretence of the ſervice of Ireland, were hene: 
forth more openly inliſted by the parliament f 
their own purpoſes, and the command of the 
beſtowed on the earl of Eſſex. They iſſued ord, 
for bringing in loans of money and plate for | 
maintenance of the army; and the peoble cont 
buted with ſuch amazing alacrity, that in ten dy 
no leſs than eleven millions are ſaid to have bet 
collected; circumſtances which evidently proye 
a ſpirit of liberty actuated the people in gener 
whoſe efforts in oppolition to deſpotiſm and hit 
rarchy, prevailed againſt the united. intereſts of 
principal nobility in the kingdom. 

The royal proclamation having been iſſued { 


liament prevented its execution; and, in order 


tain conditions, on which they were willing to co 
promiſe the difference. The particulars of thel 
conditions were, that no man ſhovld continue 
council, who was not agreeable to parliament; ti 
no act of the king's ſhould be deemed valid unk 
it paſſed the council, and was. atteſted under tht 
hands; that all officers of ſtate ſhould be chole 
with conſent of parliament; that none of the roy 
family ſhould marry without conſent of parli 
ment or council; that the laws againſt cathol 
ſhould be ſtrictly executed; the, popiſh or 
ſhould be deprived of their votes; that the | 
turgy and church government ſhould be reform: 
according to. advice of parliament ; that the ord 
nance with regard to the militia ſhould be ratife 
and that no peers be created but with conſent! 
parliament.  _ 0 
As theſe conditions were abſolutely levelled att 
very extinction of the royal prerogative, which! 
king determined, at all events to maintan, 
raiſed ſome forces, - marched to the Southward, 
at Nottingham erected his ſtandard, the open i 
nal of civil war throughout the nation. E 
advantageous circumſtance ſeemed to favour 
parliament. London, and all the ſea-- pot, 1 | 
cept Newcaſtle, being in their hands, the c 0 
afforded a conſtant fund of money, and all 3 
tributions, loans, and impoſitions, were more | 
fily levied in the cities, which poſſeſſed ready t 
ney, then they could be raiſed by the — 
thoſe open countries. The parliament intel 5 
ed the greateſt part of the ammunition af 
which the queen ſent from Holland; 4 
magazines were in their own hands. 1 ff 
The royal party was ſo inconſiderable in 
of numbers, and ſo ill provided with * 
ammunition, that it was generally app" - 
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ined in their reſolution. The wretched condi- 
on in which he appeared at Nottingham ſtrength- 
bed theſe conjectures. He had been forced to 
ave his artillery behind him for want of horſes 
o bring it up. His cavalry were only about eight 
undred, and thoſe ill accoutred, and (except the 
ita of the country, which had been raiſed by 
Jioby the ſheriff) he had only about three hun- 
ed infantry ; while Eſſex, the general of the par- 
ment, aſſembled an army of ſixteen thouſand 
en at Northampton, well armed, with an excel- 
nt train of artillery. Notwithſtanding the rein- 
cements obtained from his partiſans throughout 
I quarters of the kingdom, the king's army was 
every reſpe& ſo inadequate to that of his op- 
nents, that he deemed it expedient, by ſlow 
arches, to withdraw to Derby, and thence to 
hrewſbury, that the levies which his friends were 
aking in thoſe parts might be increaſed by his 
eſence. | 

To conciliate as much as poſſible that popula- 
which he foreſaw muſt eventually decide the 
rention between prerogative and privilege, the 
ng, on a general review of his forces at Wel- 
gton, ſolemnly proteſted, before the whole ar- 
and ſurrounding multitude, that he would 
intain the true proteſtant religion, defend the 
phts and privileges of his ſubjects, and particu- 
ly obſerve thoſe laws to which he had given his 
ent in the preſent parliament. 

While the king's army lay encamped at Shrew- 
ury, himſelf was engaged in collecting money, 
ich he received from the neighbouring gentry 
voluntary contributions; and with the plate of 
e univerſities which was preſented him, he re- 
ved the news of an action, in which victory de- 
mined in favour of the royal party. 


er part; for the princes Rupert and Maurice, 
$ of the unfortunate palatine, having offered 
ir ſervices to the king, the former was appointed 
he command of a party of horſe, which had 
kn ordered to Worceſter, to watch the motions 


caved ſome of the enemy's cavalry advancing 


nas they came out of a lane, and totally routed 
n, after killing their commander, and about 
7 men on the ſpot, as well as taking ſeveral 
1s priſoners. This action, though in itſelf of 
* conſequence, raiſed the reputation of prince 


(els, | 


Fortune now ſeemed to 


| No had conſiderably augmented his army, 
10 of the command in the following 
"i Lo Lindſay, who had been trained to 
1. liſcipline in the Low Countries, was ge- 
A nee Rupert commanded the horſe ; Sir 
2 = the foot; Sir Arthur Aſhton the dra- 
L Ka Sr John Heydon the artillery. | 
1] e and parliamentary armies had caſu- 
the = ed without the knowledge of either 
wy 8 STA, The day was conſiderably ad- 
te ws prince Rupert gained intelligence 
0 fon von of the enemy, of which the king 
die  PPrized, than he determined on an 
may engagement; and accordingly drew up 
lar, on Edge-Hill, 
"Mary forces. 


This victory was attended with ſucceſs in an- 


«nt, and flattered the royaliſts with hopes of 


« ſo evidently ſuperior in force, as well as deter- 


+ 


lex, who was advancing to that city. The | 
ice had no ſooner. reached the place, than he 


tie gates, Without delay he gallantly attacked | 


favour the royal cauſe ; | 


about two miles from the | 
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The defection of Sir Faithful Forteſcue, who 
had engaged in the cauſe of the people, and had 
been ſtationed on the left wing, but afterwards 
wheeled off and joined the royaliſts under the com- 
mand of Prince Rupert, contributed not a little to 
the ſucceſs of the day; inſomuch that the adverſe 
party was nearly routed, till Sir William Balfour, 
advancing with his reſerve, fell upon the flank o 
the royaliſts, and did great execution. Lindfay, 
the general, was taken priſoner, after having been 
mortally wounded. His ſon, in attempting to re- 
ſcue him was likewiſe made captive; Sir Edmund 
Verney, who bore the king's ſtandard, was ſlain, 
and the ſtandard ſeized, but it was afterwards re- 
covered. It appears, from the immediate reſult, 
that the. loſs ſuſtained by each party was nearly 


equal, and the proſpect of victory equally doubt- 


ful, as, having reſted all night on their arms, they 
took different routs the enſuing morning, indiſ- 
oſed to re-commence an attack 

The king with his party proceeded towards 
London, hoping to obtain à reinforcement from 
that quarter; of which the parliament receiving 
intelligence, they voted an addreſs for a treaty, by 
way of gaining time, as their own army lay at a 


conſiderable diſtance, and the royal army was ſo 


near the capital. | 

The earls of Northumberland and Pembroke, 
with three commoners, preſented the addreſs of 
both houſes, in which they entreated his majeſty 
to chuſe ſome convenient place where he might 
reſide, till committees could attend him with pro- 

ofals for an accommodation. 
Windſor, and demanded that his troops might be 
received into the caſtle inſtead of the garriſon, 
which he deſired might be withdrawn. 

During the delay occaſioned by the addreſs, and 
the interval of time between preſentation and 
the anſwer, the parliamentary army, under ,the 
command of their general the earl of Eſſex, had 
reached London. But the king, far from being 
intimidated at their approach, attacked two of 
their regiments which were quartered at Brentford, 
drove them thence, and made about five hundred 
priſoners. But this being conſidered as a violation 
of treaty, the city of London ſent the train- 
bands to reinforce Eſſex, whoſe army, already much 
larger than that of the king's, now amounted to 
about twenty-four thouſand men. In conſequence 


of this the king retired to Reading, and from 
thence marched back to Oxford, where he ſpent 


the winter ſeaſon in making military preparations. 
on the one hand, and projecting ſchemes of ac- 
commodation on the other; while the parliament 
was employed much in the ſame manner. 
Though the king, during this inactive ſeaſon, 
with the greateſt difficulty raiſed means for the 
ſubſiſtence of his army, there were many other 
demands which he could not poſſibly ſupply ; 
while the parliament had better and more certain 
methods of raiſing money, and conſequently their 
military preparations yere in much greater order 
and readineſs. Beſides a tax levied in London, 
amounting to the twenty-fifth part of every one's . 
ſubſtance, they impoſed on that city a weekly aſ- 
ſeſſment of ten thouſand pounds, and another of 


| twenty-three thouſand five hundred and eighteen : 


on the reſt of the kingdom, and as their authority 
was very great in moſt countries, they found no 
great difficulty in levying theſe taxes. | X 
A. D. 1643. The fate of this ſtruggle between 
the king and parliament ſtill remaining pag 
and 


Charles named 


the fifteenth of April, when Sir Arthur Aſhton, | 


to Oxford with a ſtrong body of horſe, and arriving 
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and the reſult being equally important to each 


party, a treaty was renewed the P of this 
year, but without any ſuſpenſion of arms, as was 
at firſt propoſed. In this t eaty, the king demand- 
ed the re-eſtabliſhment of the crown, in its legal 
powers, and reſtoration of himſelf to his con- 
ſtiturional prerogatives; the parliament ſtill in- 
ſiſted on new conceſſions, and farther limitations of 
regal authority, as a more effectual ſecurity againſt 
future oppreſſions. The parliament recalled their 
commiſſioners, on finding that their differences 
were too great to promiſe any chance of an accom- 
modation. 
Hoſtilities were now carried on with the utmoſt 
vigour. Eſſex inveſted the town of Reading on 


the governor, being dangerouſly wounded, colonel 
Fielding aſſumed the command. In a little time, 
the town was found to be no longer tenable, and | 
though the king advanced with a deſign of com- 
pelling Eſſex to abandon the ſiege, the parliamen- 
tary army was ſo well diſpoſed, as rendered that 
ſcheme wholly impracticable. The town was, | 
therefore, giving up by Fielding, and on condition 
of his delivering up the deſerters, he was permitted 
to march out with the honours of war. 
The conduct of the governor in ſurrendering 
the deſerters was deemed ſo pulillanimous as well | 
as diſloyal, that he was tried by a court-martial 
and condemned to death, but pardoned, in conſi- 
deration of former ſervices, .and lived to ſignalize 
his courage and fidelity on many different occa- 
Hons, 3 8 
Eſſex being reinforced by a party under the 
command of Sir William Waller, having made 
an unſucceſsful attempt upon Worceſter, received 
orders from the two houſes to march towards Ox- 
ford, where the king was ſuppoſed to be in great 
diſtreſs for want of ammunition, and accordingly 
advanced to Thame, within a few miles of that 
city. During his ſtay in this place, colonel Urrey, 
a Scottiſh officer took this opportunity of deſerting 
to the king, and perſuaded prince Rupert to beat 
up the enemy's quarters, propoſing to go himſelf 
as a volunteer, with a detachment, which he con- 
ducted to part of theſe quarters, defeated ſome re- 
giments, and brought a great number of priſoners 


by break of day at Wickham, routed two regi- 
ments of the enemy and cut them to pieces. 

During this ſucceſsful attempt of the king's 
party, the commander of the parliamentary army 
detached ſome of his cavalry to cauſe a diverſion, 
till he could bring up his infantry. But this de- 
tachment was charged with ſuch fury by the roy- 
aliſts, that they fled, after having ſuſtained the loſs 
of ſome of their braveſt officers, and amongſt the 
reſt, the renowned John Hampden, who had the 
ſatisfaction of dying in opinion as he lived, in the 
ſervice of his country, and vindication of its dear- 
eſt, rights and privileges. Lord Eſſex's forces, diſ- 
pirited by theſe diſaſters, being ſick and in great 
want of proviſions, were obliged to march to Ux- 
bridge and St. Albans's to ſeek refreſhment. 

When the royal army reached Oxford, colonel 
Urrey was Ne by the commander in 
chief to the king; who, as a reward for his bra- 
very, conferred on him the honour of knighthood, 
and promoted him to the rank of general. The 
earl of Stamford about the middle of May marched 
into Cornwall, at the head of ſeven thouſand horſe 
and foot, with a train of artillery, encamped on the 


, 


bs...” 


be 


ſeizing this opportunity of attacking their 
in the abſence of the horſe, formed t 
body into four divifions, and attacked the hjj : 
ſo many different places. After a war q 
they met upon the ſummit, diſarmed major Chua 
leigh, routed the parliamentary army, and took | 
poſſeſſion of the camp and artillery ; while the cal 
of Stamford fled to Exeter, and Chudleigh to By 
min. The royaliſts then marched into Somerſet, 
ſhire, where they were joined by prince Maurice 
and the marquis of Hertford. 

Bridgewater and Dunbar caſtle were now te 
duced by theſe united forces, which compoſed a 
army of ſeventeen thouſand men, with a good tray 


of artillery. | 


The fortune of war having . favoured the roy: 


army . with theſe important ſuc 


courſe were attended with conſiderable loſs on fl 
part of their opponents, it was deemed expedie 
to ſend Sir William Waller into Somerſetſhire 
recruit. On this expedition he acted with ſuch ci 
tion, that a detachment of his army {urprized th 
of the earl of Somerton ; but were repulſed by 
earl of Caernarvon, who purſued them ſo far, th 
he fell into a kind of ambuſcade, formed by a ſtro 
party of Waller's dragoons ; before which he v 
obliged to fly in his turn, till he was joined b 
prince Maurice, who here diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
a ſignal victory over the enemy. 
Sir William Waller having received intelligen 
that a part of the royal army was on the march 
Mansfield, in their way to Oxford, in order to i 
tercept them, took poſſeſſion of Lanſdown-h 
which he fortified with cannon and breaſt-wor 
then he detached a body of horſe towards Mat 
field, from whence they were repulſed by the r0 
aliſts, who marſhalled their army on the plain; 
obſerving the advantageous ſituation of the ene 
retreated to their old quarters. But they were 
tacked on their retreat with ſuch ſpirit and reſo 


tion by Waller's horſe, that their 


perſed; however, they returned to the onſet V 
vigour, and put the parliamentary army to fig 
| The royaliſts then attacked the hill with inte 
dity, and after an obſtinate engagement, g 
the ſummit ; the enemy concealing themſelves 
hind a ſtone wall, retired afterwards to Bath thro 
favour of the night. Victory was at length « 
| tained by the royaliſts, but with conſiderable 0 
many gallant, veteran officers fell in the 4 
The day following tbe engagement, Sir K 
Hopton, and major Sheldon were blown UP b 
exploſion of gunpowder, as they were forte 
the field of battle on horſeback. The form 
life was with difficulty preſerved, but the — 
pired two days after the accident to the gebe 


gret of his fellow ſoldiers. 


Lord Hertford intending to join the royal 4 


began his march for Oxford, but 


. . . 22 nan 
to his motions with ſuch vigilance, that 
|1mpoſible to reach that city wit 


it was reſolved, that he and princ 


fight their way through the enemy 3 
infantry ſhould remain at the 9 Cray 


then beſieged that place, and the 
marching to its relief, was 1nterc 
body of the enemy's cavalry, 10 


his whole convoy and ammunition, 


his life with great difficulty. 


top of a hill near Stratton, and detached Sir 


| 


The attack on the Devizes Wa 
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2 3643. Bo xy 
| GeorgeChudleigh with twelve hundred cavalry, tg 


ſurprize the high ſheriff of Bodmin. The 
royaliſts under lord Mohun and Sir Ralph 


h his whole ark 
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boch vigour» that the town was on the point of ſur- 
a ger Till relieved by a detachment of horſe with 
ren ces of cannon, under command of lord 
ook, Walter then drew up his forces to Round- 
down, in order to prevent that general from 
8 the king's troops; and Wilmot, hoping 
| :ntantry from the Devizes would join him du- 
ns che action, reſolved to give the enemy battle; 
then Waller, charging the royaliſts with his whole 
yalry, met with ſuch obſtinate reſiſtance, that 
ti; forces were routed with great ſlaughter. Wil- 
not, at this juncture, being Joined by the Corniſh 
fanry from the Devizes, attacked the enemy's 
ot with ſuch impetuolity, that the greateſt part of 
teen were killed or taken priſoners ; and the city 
ſed c priſtol being in poſſeſſion of the parliament, 
au Valler and his few followers haſtened thither, as 
heir only aſylum. 15 | 

e rohe During theſe various events which attended the 
uch q onllicts between the two armies, his majeſty met 
e queen on the field of Keinton, who had 
Pede ought with her for his ſervice about two thouſand 
* rantry, and one thouſand horſe, well accoutred, 


rice 


wy poether with {ix pieces of cannon, two mortars, 
TH d one hundred) waggons of ammunition, which 
bs 1 ere ſafely conveyed to Oxford. 

3 


1 a l. having been determined in a council of the 
T4 maliſts to inveſt the city of Briſtol, where the 
tered remnants of the enemy's infantry had re- 
red, the king undertook the ſiege, and proceed- 
| by aſſault. But as the place was ſtrongly 
nitied, and well ſupplied with military ſtores and 
viſions of every kind, the aſſailants were, at 
e onizt, repulſed with conſiderable loſs. At 
gth colonel Waſhington breaking in upon the 


Ined b 


mſell 


elligent 
march 
der to if 


«h 
nd 65 and opening a paſſage for the horſe, the 
1; Ma quitted their poſts, and retired within the 
the oe when the governor marched out with his 


lain; Ars and baggage, furrendering the city, though 
_— opponents had with great loſs and difficulty 
7 Were obtained poſſeſſion of the ſuburbs. 
1d reſo The capture of Briſtol was attended with the 
- were d 6 of many of the king's gallant officers, who 
znſet v wely fell in carrying on the attack. Fiennes, 
7 to fl * governor, was ſentenced to death by the par- 
ih inte went, for having ſurrendered the city; but at 
gan e nterceſſion of the earl of Eſſex, the ſentence 


t, gal 

dens! b remitted, The ſucceſs of the parliamentary 
ch thou vas much obſtructed by a diſunion which 
length valed between the commander in chief, and 
rable l ' William Waller, who upbraided each other 
he att 1 remiſsneſs in duty, and this circumſtance, 
cir RW N to the late defeat, induced the parliament to 
n up Þ ch to their friends in Scotland for aſſiſtance. 


I ting having received from the commander 
de garriſon of Glouceſter, an aſſurance that 
od ſurrender on a ſummons from his ma- 
k n perſon, repaired thither, attended by the 
cocks Hertford, and forthwith ſent a trumpet 
gen 2 ſummons, but received for anſwer, that 
Minn would always keep their proper diſtrict, 
| wo the commands of his rnajeſty ſignified 
37 _ of parliament, fo that the inveſti- 
red t Place as a retaliation for the indignity 
* 111i Majeſty became inevitable. 

| Yn ment who had long acted with vigour 
due 7? were now divided in their coun- 
la fon the prevalence of faction and per- 
det of 3 Edmund Waller, the celebrated 
in force. - days, oppoſed their meaſures with 
ck ref ot argument, and formed an aſſocia- 
ent Pecable perſons, who refuſed the pay- 
No, 8 impoſed without the royal aſſent. 
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communicated to ſeveral of the leaders of the oppoſite 
party; in conſequence of which the abettors were 
apprehended and ſentenced to death. Waller 
eſcaped with life, though principal in the ſcheme, 
through the baſe practices of information, diſſi- 
mulation, and bribery. 125 


x "og X "0 2 
In this critical ſituation of affairs, a covenant 


was framed and ſubſcribed by lords, commons, 
and leaders of the parliamentary army, ſolemnly 
declaring that they would never lay down their 
arms, as long as the papiſts, who were in open war 
againſt them, ſhould be ſcreened from juſtice. To 
ſuch a pitch did this faction riſe, that they pre- 
ſented the houſe of lords with an impeachment, in 
which they accuſed the queen of high treaſon. The 
king, exaſperated at this inſult, iſſued a proclama- 
tion, forbidding his ſubjects to obey the orders of 
the two houſes, whom he no longer looked on as 
a parliament, Many members withdrew them- 
ſelves from rhe houſe, where they could not fit in 
ſafety. A great number of citizens went with 
a petition to parliament for peace, but they were 
attacked by one Hervey with a troop of horſe un- 
der his command, and many of them put to 
death | 
To protect the aſſociated counties, and proſe- 
cute the oppoſition to the royaliſts with vigour, 
the parliament raiſed a freſh army, and beſtowed 
the command on the earl of Mancheſter. They 
ſent a committee to tamper with Eſſex, who had 
been greatly offended, and received Waller after 
the remitment of his ſentence, with tokens of ge- 
neral eſteem. The king's army had been ſucceſs- 
ful in the weſt of England, and carried on the 


ſiege of Glouceſter with vigour, till Eſſex having 


obtained a reinforcement fortunately arrived when 
the garriſon was on the point of ſurrender, and 
compelled the aſſailants to raiſe the ſiege. Hav- 
ing reinforced the garriſon, and added the neceſ- 


ſary ſupplies, he haſtened to Cirenceſter, where he 


ſurprized two regiments of the royaliſts, and ſeized 
a great quantity of proviſion deſigned for their 
army ; from thence he proceeded to Wiltſhire, hay- 
ing marched twenty miles before the king heard 
that he was in motion. . 

Divers ſkirmiſhes enſued between parties of the 
troops of Eſſex, and a detachment of the royaliſts 
under the command of prince Rupert, who charged 
the former with ſuch vigour as to put their rear 
into confuſion, ſo that next day the king took poſ- 


| ſeſſion of Newbury with his foot, and Efſex was 


obliged to lay in the field all night without tents 


| or covering. He, however, diſpoſed his army in 


excellent order, on Biſshill, within a mile of the 
town. ‚ 
At length a general engagemenr took place, and 
was ſuſtained with equal bravery by both armies, 
which diſdained to, yield till night cloſed the 
doubtful battle. In the morning, however, nei- 
ther party ſeemed diſpoſed to renew the combar, 
for the king recalled his troops from the field ; and 
Eſſex purſued his march towards Reading, which 
he reached with his cannon and baggage. after his 
rear had ſuſtained conſiderable loſs from prince 
Rupert, who charged it when in diſorder, at the 

head of his horſe, and one thouſand muſqueteers. 
The earl of Sunderland and lord Falkland, men 
of virtue, courage and learning, fell in this action. 
The latter might be deemed a ſubject truly conſti- 
tutional, for as he even oppoſed prerogative when 
exerted in violation of the rights of the people, 
ſo he likewiſe - maintained prerogative againſt the 
4 U attempts 
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The councils of this aſſociation were over-heard, and 


attempts of that republican ſpirit, 


favourites of the queen, who were inceſſantly con- 


of peace ſhould be ſet on foot. 
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— 
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the remnant of Weſtminſter laid to the appellation 


that kingdom had ſent repeated petitions to the 
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ſap the foundation of a government. 
Faction, and conſequently diſunion, now pre- 


though ſmall,. was divided through a jealouſy be- 
tween thoſe noblemen that had ſignalized them- 
ſelves in the protection of their ſovereign, and the 


tending for poſts of honour and profit. 

The parliament ſucceeded in their negotiation, 
through a committee detached by them into Scot- 
land, to treat with the general aſſembly, with whom 
they entered into amicable terms, and ſigned a co- 
venant for the extinction of epiſcopacy, and a 
more intimate connection between the parliaments 
of the reſpective nations. In conſequence of this 
treaty the Scots levied an army of twenty thouſand 
men for the ſervice of the parliament, and beſtowed 
the command of it upon their old general, the earl 
of Leven ; who, without heſitation, accepted the 
offer, though he had ſolemnly ſworn never to bear 
arms againſt his majeſty. In the treaty between 
the two nations, 1t was ſtipulated, that the com- 
mittee of the Scots ſhould always fit with the cloſe 
committee at Weſtminſter, and that the conſent of 
both nations ſhould be obtained, before any treaty 


From the power now aſſumed, or rather uſurped 
by the commons of England, that of royal prero- 
gative ſeems to have been totally aboliſhed. They 
had prepared a new great ſeal, reſembling that 
which the lord-keeper Lyttleton had given to the 
king, and ſix commiſſioners being ſworn keepers of 
the great ſeal, the parliament publiſhed an ordi- 
nance, declaring void and invalid all grants and 


letters patent which had paſſed ſince the keeper left 


the houle. „ 

They alſo took upon them to try two of the 
king's meſſengers, who were ſent with writs to the 
judges at Weſtminſter, for adjourning the term to 
Oxford, one of whom was ſentenced to death, and 
the other to impriſonment for a term by them ap- 
pointed. The king, to invalidate the claim which 


of the parliament, iſſued a proclamation, ſummon- 
ing the members of both houſes to aſſemble at Ox- 
ford, on a certain day fixed for that purpoſe. He 
determined alſo to uſe part of the troops, that 
' ſerved in Ireland for his defence, and the rebels of 


king, beſeeching him to appoint commiſſioners to 
hear what he could ſay in his own vindication. 

In conſequence of this addreſs, the earl of Or- 
mond and ſeveral of the heads of the law were de- 
puted to conclude with a committee appointed 
with the malecontents, a treaty for the ceſſation 
of hoſtilities for one year. | 

It was unanimouſly reſolved by both houſes aſ- 


ſembled at Oxford, to ſend, with the concurrence | 


of his majeſty, a meſſage to the earl of Eſſex, 
expreſſing their earneſt deſire, that perſons might 
be appointed on both ſides to treat for an accom- 
modation. Eſſex ſent back the meſſenger, with a 
ſhort billet to the king's general, the earl of Brent- 
ford, ſignifying, that as the letter was not directed 
to the two houſes, he could not communicate its 
contents to the parliament. _ 

The Scottiſh army having penetrated into Eng- 
gland, the marquis of Newcaſtle marched from 
York northwards, in order to oppoſe them; but 
colonel Bellaſis being defeated at Selby, by Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, the marquis was obliged to re- 
turn and ſecure York, while Fairfax took his route 
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which would || towards Cheſhire. 
| body of foot from Ireland to Cheſter, 

| ing the lord Byron, they reduced ſeveral pj, 
vailed in the royal councils: the king's party, || and routed a party of parliamentarians at Made 
wich. The fugitives retired to Nant 1 

victors undertook the ſiege of that place; but Fa; 
fax, in conjunction with Sir William « 
marching to the relief of the beſieged 
them ſuddenly, and the garriſon making a 
the ſame time, the beſiegers were totally routeg. 
lord Byron efcaped with the cavalry to Cheſter 
the famous colonel Monk (who afterwards cn. 
gaged in the ſervice of the parliament) was take, 
priſoner and committed to the Tower. 


| marſhalled his army, and an action enſued, 
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The parliament this year ſuſtained a very impor. 
tant loſs in the death of the famous John Pym, 2 
zealous republican, whoſe council, example, ad 
influence had long been exerted with unremitting 
aſſiduity in vindication of the rights of the ye 
ple, though perhaps he ſometimes ſwerved fro 
that duty and allegiance, which, as a ſubje&, he 
owed to his lawful ſovereign. 

A. D. 1644. The rigour of the ſeaſon did n 
appear to relax the military preparations of eithe 
of the two contending parties. As the marquis 
Newcaſtle retired, the Scots advanced farther int 
the kingdom. The town of Newark in Notting Poker 
ſhire, garriſoned by the king's troops, being, bens 
ſieged by lord Willoughby, and Sir John Meldrum pe 
at the head of five thouſand men, the king dif" of 
tached prince Rupert with a body of forces to ler 
cour the place. On his approach, Meldrum, wh ie po 


commanded in the abſence of lord Willoughby he n 
rince 


Ice ar 


which both fought gallantly till night, when Me 
drum attempted to retire by a bridge, where he laſſf-<4 
poſted a ſtrong guard to ſecure his retreat ; butbe the 
ing ſurrounded was obliged to capitulate on co This 
dition that he ſhould give up his arms, amm eve 
tion and other effects, only that the troops ſhoul cularl 
retire with their horſes, and the infantry with the ; Par] 
ſwords, | Men 
A party of the parliamentary army had beſiege 24 
the houſe of the counteſs of Derby at Latham, * 
Lancaſhire, in which ſhe had gallantly defend ail of 
herſelf, till prince Rupert marched to her reli 3 
when the affailants abandoned their enterprise 
part of them reinforced the garriſon of Bolte C 0 
which the prince afterwards took by aſſault. 1! I 1 
city of Vork having been inveſted by the parl 4 10 
mentary forces under the command of the earl 1 4 
Mancheſter, Leven, and general F airfax, prin b 15 
Rupert was ordered by the king to its relich « 10 8 
whoſe approach the enemy abandoned the ſiege, Ii 
that the prince entered the place in trium, wy 
Elated with the ſucceſs of this enterprize, * 0 N 
prince, in a conference with the marquis od — 
caſtle, propoſed a general and deciſive engage eg | 
with the parliamentary army, and though . ety. 
perienced commander ſtrongly objected 8 3 
meaſure, as highly inexpedient at that 581 Ir Balg 
the prince ordered his troops to be in fes * fon . 
engage next day. The marquis who en bole 
foreſee the 'conſequence of a battle, rold 10 l am 
would act as a volunteer only, but in that c 


f 
was ready to obey the orders of the king | Marin 


phew. TS | Ty Ale, 
The commander of the royaliſts pe cih 
his reſolution, and the enemy being 100 all From 


poſed to hazard the fate of a general 4 Je on f ler ar 
armies were drawn up in order of © | 1 ann 
third day of July. The prince rar 00 Thi y 
lefr wing, conſiſting of five thouſan 
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S commanded by the earl of Leven, 
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eit wing was commanded by Sir Charles Lucas 
fig N. Urrey, and the main body by general 
and The right wing of the enemy, conſiſting 
1 their cavalry, joined by three regiments of 
a wo horſe, was commanded by Sir Thomas 
Ch the left by the earl of Mancheſter and 
. gener al Cromwell; lord Fairfax took 
1 with a body of reſerve, and the main body 
Prince Ru- 
et charged the right wing of the enemy, with 
boch reſolution, that they were totally routed, and 


the parliament's three generals quitting the field, 
fed towards Cawood caltle, 


Upon this occaſion Oliver Cromwell, afterwards 


denonned in hiſtory, for exploits as ſingular as 


cere ever atchieved by man, ſignalized himſelf for 
ge firſt time, in an attack of the right wing of 
he royaliſts, in which Newcaſtle acted as a volun- 


Ter. His valour and military ſkill changed the 


ice of the battle, which however was maintained 


me time with great impetuoſity, but at length 


e royaliſts were entirely defeated, and when their 
f wing, which had been victorious, returned 
om the purſuit of the enemy's cavalry, it was 
harged by Cromwell with ſuch fury, before it 
ould be reduced to order, that it was entirely 
roken and diſperſed, the parliamentarians ob- 
ining a complete victory. Mortified by this 
appointment, the prince, having ſuſtained the 
os of {ix thouſand men, together with his whole 
rillery, ammunition and baggage, retired with 
he poor remains of his troops into Shropſhire. 
he marquis diſguſted at the obſtinacy of the 
rince in purſuing a meaſure ſo contrary to his ad- 
ice and opinion, declined his command, and re- 
reated to the continent, where he lived, in private 
ll the reſtoration of Charles II. 

Ibis important victory on Marſton-moor was 
ulowed by a ſeries of ſucceſs in that quarter, par- 
cularly the ſurrender of the garriſon of York to 
ic parliamentary army, and the ſtorming the town 


land of a Scottiſh general. 


The parliament receiving intelligence of the ſuc- 
of prince Maurice in the weſt of England, 
and it neceſſary to raiſe a conſiderable army to 
mole him. The king, however, apprized of 
er deſign, detached lord Hopton againſt them, 
nd at Farnham he was oppoſed by Waller, who, 
ter ſome few ſkirmiſhes, drew his men into the 
un, and repaired to London, that he might ſol- 
of both houſes the | neceſſary ſupplies, Ac- 
nangly, a thouſand horſe from Eſſex, command- 
b Sir William Balfour, and a body of the city 
= were ordered to reinforce him ; with which 
lance he retook the caſtle of Arundel, that 
2 had reduced in his abſence, who having 
_ 0 lupply of men from his majeſty, re- 
ed to give him battle immediately. On the 
un day of March, the two armies met 
2 resford. The king's horſe were routed 
i ur, and the infantry put into great con- 
"a however, the battle was maintained till 
5 hen lord Hopton retired with his artillery 
. n nunition towards Reading, and left Wal- 
dr: poſſeſſion of the field; who immediately 
hl, F © Wincheſter, attempted to reduce the 
ec, Not ſucceeding therein, he plundered 


) 

City, 
Fro ; 

"kk the ſucceſſes which had lately crowned 
Ke the parliament reſolved by one grand 
._ © to obtain the ſummit of their deſires. 


vas the reduction of Oxford, where the king 


CCC . 


i 


Newcaſtle, by a reinforcement under the com- | 
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reſided: and for this ſervice the armies of Eſſex 
and Waller hegan their march; Eſſex at the head 
of three thouſand cavalry, and twelve thouſand 


and ſeven thouſand infantry. On the enemy's ap- 
proach, the king's officers abandoned Abington, 
where he had aſſembled an army of twelve thou- 
ſand men to ſtop their progreſs. | 
Having paſſed the rivers Iſis and Cherwell, they 
attempted to ſeize the king's perſon, but he eſca- 


| ped through favour of the night with a ſmall body 


of horſe, at the head of which he and the prince 
of Wales arrived ſafe at Worceſter. The queen 
had retired ſome time before this to Exeter, where 
ſhe was delivered of a princeſs called Henrietta. 
The king after his arrival at Worceſter, in order 
to elude the vigilance of Waller, who had followed 
him with vaſt expedition, made a feigned march 
towards Shrewſbury, as if he intended to join prince 
Rupert. 
real deſign, planted himſelf between the king and 
Shrewſbury; when the king ſuddenly wheeled, and 
took the rout to Oxford, where he was joined by 
the reſt of his army. He then proceeded to Buck- 
inghamſhire, in order to give the enemy battle: 
Waller advanced with the ſame intention, ſo that 
in a very ſhort ſpace of time, the two armies ap- 
peared on the oppoſite banks of the river Cher- 
well. The king, therefore, leaving a ſtrong guard 
at Croperdy-bridge, to diſpute Waller's paſſage, 
in order to draw him from his advantageous fitua- 
tion, made a feint of beginning his march towards 
Northamptonſhire ; and hearing that a large body 
of the enemy was within a mile of his van, ordered 


cepting the whole body. Waller, perceiving the 
diſtance between his van and rear, ordered a large 
detachment to ford the river, while himſelf with 
fifteen hundred horſe, a thouſand foot, and eleven 
pieces of cannon, attacked and made himſelf maſter 
of the bridge, then paſſing with his whole army, 
attacked the king's rear, but was repulſed by the 


horſe took part of his artillery, and forced the ene- 
my to repaſs the river with precipitation. 
The king endeavoured to gain poſſeſſion of 
the bridge, but failed in the attempt; however, 
having obtained a conſiderable reinforcement, 
and underſtanding that the earl of Eſſex was in 
the utmoſt diſtreſs for want of proviſions, he deter- 
mined, if poſſible, to reduce him, without hazard- 
ing a battle; and accordingly raiſed a fort on the 
bank of the river, by which the army of Effex had 
been ſupplied, and by that means intercepted all 
his convoys. In this emergency, the earl ordered 
Balfour to force his paſſage through the king's 
quarters, at the head of his cavalry, which was ac- 
compliſhed through favour of the night, and leay- 
ing the infantry under the command of general 
Skippon, he embarked with other officers in a 


* 


belonging to both parties being held upon the 
occaſion, it was agreed that Skippon ſhould deliver 
up all his artillery, arms, and ammunition and be 
conducted to Southampton. The earl of Eſſex, 
on his return to London, was treated by both 
houſes with tokens of reſpect, his ſoldiers received 
new accoutrements, and his forces were recruited. 
Animated by theſe tokens of honour, Eſſex 
marched to join Waller and the earl of Mancheſter 
at Andover. Their junction was effected at Read- 
ing on the twenty-firſt of October, notwithſtand- 
ing his majeſty's endeavours to prevent it. He 


then 


foot, and Waller with fifteen hundred dragoons 


Waller, imagining that it had been his 


his troops to double their pace, in hopes of inter- 


gallantry of the earl of Cleveland, who routed his 


veſſel at Foy. A council compoſed of officers. 


battle, between the caſtle and town of Newbury. 


public ſervice. 


mons acceded. On the tenth of January, this 


of any deſign tending to ſubvert the laws of the 
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then detached the earl of Northampton with three | 
regiments of horſe to relieve Banbury-caſtle, while 
' himſelf marched to Donnington-caftle, in the 
neighbourhood of Newbury, which was beſieged | 


by the enemy's forces. Having thrown ſuccours 
into the place, and conferred the honour of knight- 
hood on the governor, for his gallant defence, he 
entered Newbury, where he entrenched himlelf, 
while the enemy from Reading, with ſuperior num- 
bers, continued to advance againſt him. 

A very obſtinate engagement enſued on the 
rwenty-ſeventh of October, which was ſuſtained 
with the greateſt intrepidity on both ſides a con- 
ſiderable time, to their mutual loſs; till at length 
the king retired in the night to Wallingford, leav- 
ing his artillery and baggage in the caſtle of Don- 
nington, which was next day ſummoned to ſurren- 
der by the earl of Mancheſter. Though the go- 
vernor refuſed to capitulate, they made no effort 
towards the reduction of the place, but remained 
inactive at Newbury, when the king purſued his 
rout to Oxford, where he was joined by prince 
Rupert, with the northern forces, and lord Nor- 
thampton, who had drafted men from different 
garriſons; ſo that he found himſelf at the head of 
eleven thouſand men, with whom he returned to 
Donnington, and drew up his army in order of 


— 


To defray their expences attending this unnatural 
and deſtructive war, the parliament levied a tax 
this year, by iſſuing an order, that each family 
throughout the kingdom ſhould abridge them- 
ſelves of one meal every week, and that the re- 
ſpectives rates of the ſame ſhould be funded for 
A tax as extraordinary in its na- 
ture, as it muſt have been difficult in collect- 
ing. 
Laud archbiſhop of Canterbury, after a tedious 


impriſonment was at length brought to trial, and 


made ſo vigorous a defence, that the commons, 
foreſeeing he could not be convicted by com- 
mon evidences, declared him guilty by an act of 
attainder, which notwithſtanding many debates, 
at length paſfed the houſe of lords. He pleaded 
the king's pardon, which had been ſent him from 
Oxford, but it was declared null and void by both 
houſes, 
felon, he entreated that ſome difference might be 
paid to his ſacred function and elevated cha- 
racer ; to which, with much reluctance, the com- 


aged prelate was brought to the ſcaffold, where he 
addreſſed the ſpectators with great fortitude; he 
declared he had never been averſe to the inſtitu- 
tion of parliaments, though he could not approve 
all their tranſactions; he proteſted his innocence 


realm, or to introduce the Roman catholic reli- 
gion; he forgave all his enemies, and ſubmitted 
his neck to the executioner, who, with one ſtroke, 
ſevered his head from his body. This prelate, who 
poſſeſſed great learning and abilities, fell a ſacri- 
fice to the very principles of ambition and deſ- 
potiſm, which influenced him, as well as his roy- 
al maſter, to ſuch meaſures as were obnoxious, to 
a free people, and terminated in their deſtruction. 
At the ſame time, the two Hothams were con- 
victed by a court martial, for having connived atthe 
eſcape of lord Digby, and correſponded with 

marquis of Newcaſtle, To effect an innovation 


HIS T ORT EN GLAN p. 


| common prayer, and liturgy, and for eſtabi 


Being ſentenced to death as a common 


ſideration the expediency of putting him unde 
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the directory which had been compoſed by rows, 

cleſiaſtical aſſembly. aha. 
Commiſſioners were now appointed on the 

of the king and parliament, to meet at Uh; 

to ſettle a treaty of peace. The king's commiſ 

ſioners were the duke of Richmond, the mar ti 

of Hertford, the earls of Southampton, Kin "= 

and Chicheſter, and eleven commoner — 

. z ng per f 
whom was Sir Edward Hyde, chancellor of th Mar 
exchequer, and afterwards earl of Clarendo, opt 
The parliament appointed twelve deputies, at the ho 
head of whom were the earls of Northumberlang \ 
Pembroke, Saliſbury, and Denbeigh; lord 1 = 
don, the marquis of Argyle, and others, being 151 
commiſſioned on the part of the Scots. Wide; 

The demands of the two houſes were ſo s d 
orbitant, degrading, and derogatory to the ru, fetir 
dignity, as to preclude all probability of a recon get 
ciliation; but the King's commiſſioners, in this: 
courſe of the conference, agreed, that every perly of par 
ſhould enjoy liberty of conſcience ; that no biſaſH üg 
ſhould exerciſe any kind of juriſdiction; that M led 
management of the militia ſhould be veſted in H ins: 
hands of twenty commiſſioners, half to be l At 
pointed by the king, and half by the parliament Mell 
but theſe conceſſions, however humiliating the wy of 
may appear, produced no good effect, and t in 
commiſſioners departed without coming to anWſBucki 
treaty of accommodation. umm 

By this time Oliver Cromwell had acquie denne 
great popularity and conſequently great influence MIBe! 
and became the leader of a party, diſtinguiſhed nd c 
the appellation of independents, whoſe aim vas t 
aboliſh hierarchy, and introduce democracy, wh 
the preſbyterians ſought only to reſtrain their pre 
rogative. They indeed rejected the hierarchy 
but the independents renounced all form of churc 
government, condemning the epiſcopal ordinatio 
of miniſters, and allowing all perſons without ex 
ception, to teach, preach, and expound the ſcripture 
To the independents of this period we owe, in 
great meaſure, the numerous ſects which have {in 
ariſen in this country. yy 5 

Theſe ſectaries employed emiſſaries to inflam 
the minds of the people, by inſinuating the king 
miſconduct both in civil and military affair 
Cromwell had accuſed the earl oſ Mancheſter e 
miſmanagement at the laſt battle of Newbur} 
The earl retorted upon Cromwell, by declaring 
that in a conference with him, he hinted, that 
Mancheſter would adhere to honeſt men, he out 
ſoon find himſelf at the head of an army, that woul 
give law to both king and parliament. 

Alarmed at this aſpiring idea ſuggeſted by C 
well to the earl, the parliament took into © 


Part 
lage, 


arreſt, but the point was deferred to another Of 
portunity. In the mean time Oliver and bis C9 
federates expedited the plan they had pros 
for new modelling the army. They 2 
that the troops ſhould be formed into new 18d 
ments, and that no offices civil or military ſhov 
be held by members of parliament. : 

To carry this propoſal into ſpeedy 2 
the commons having entered into a wen 
inſpecting the general ſtate of the natio 9 
well roſe and pointed out the expedienc) © 11 
ſecuting the war with vigour, conclude 


OY Ro 0 
giving it as his opinion, that every member 


in church as well as ſtate, the parliament this year 


paſſed an ordinance for aboliſhing the book of 
I 


a 5 { 
reſign the poſt he enjoyed, as an om__ 


(| patriotiſm, and diſintereſted principles. 4 


* 
WB 
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- .mciares ſeconded the motion, and at length 
ling hs 3 and Vane propoſed an ordinance for exclud- 
"oh 15” mbern from all offices whatſoever. A day of 
45 faſt was alſo appointed, to implore the 
ſleling of heaven on their deſigns. | 
krom the plan now adopted by the commons, 
Cromwell's ordinance paſſed them without a nega- 
ee but met with ſome oppolition from the up- 
1 houſe; till the earls of Eſſex, Denbigh, and 
ancheſter, having reſigned their places, and the 


III. 


part 
idge, 
nul. 
rquis 
pſton, 
mong 
of the 


dular torrent running hard in favour of the ſelf- 
[ing ordinance, it paſſed the next day. 

land A. D. 1645. The preſbyterians, who poſſeſſed 
Lou Loderation, and diſapproved of the violent religious 
beg en that ſeemed to actuate Cromwell, and this | 


ndependent party, intended to nominate Fairfax 
« their general; but that officer diſſembled his 


ſo ex | 
entiments, and was in reality attached to the in- 


ere gelt of Cromwell, ſo that the parliament's army 
in Us new modelled by his plan, and all members 
perſoſ ef parliament being excluded, and their adherents 


) biſhotf 
hat th 
in th 
be ap 
lament 
ng tie 
and th 
to an 


zoning their commiſſions, the vacant places were 
fled up with independents, who acted as chap- 
hins as well as officers. 

Ar the head of this conſiderable army, Crom- 
well marched from Windſor, on the twenty-fourth 
&y of April, and in the neighbourhood of Iſlip 
ct in pieces four regiments of the king's cavalry. 
Buckingham was ſurrendered up to him at the firſt 
immons by colonel Windebank, who was con- 
acquire 


ifluenc rte king took the town of Leiceſter by aſſault, 


iſhed Und continued his march towards Wales, where he 
n was pected to be joined by Goring with three thou- 
y, wh cavalry, and by colonel Gerard with two thou- 
heir prend recruits which he had raiſed in Wales. 


1erarchy 
f churc 
rdinatio 


Fairfax, having intercepted a letter addreſſed to 
ie king by general Goring, and pointed out the 
ale with which the town of Taunton might be put 

U 


thout e poſſeſſion of the royaliſts, determined to preven 
criptuef e execution of that deſign. With this view he 
we, in elowed the royaliſts, and the king finding he 
ave inculd not reach Leiceſter without expoſing his rear 


o certain deſtruction, determined to meet him half 


0 infa, and marching back, came in ſight of the 


he king em on the fourteenth day of June, who were 

affair" up in order of battle on a riſing ground, 
cheſter era ſmall village called Naſeby. Lord Aſtley 
Newbußz anmanded the main body of the royal army, 
declare Rupert the right wing, Sir Marmaduke 


d, that 


he vou nerve. The main body of the oppoſite army 
hat wou commanded by Skippon and Fairfax, the right 

"9 by Cromwell, and the left by Ireton. | 
by Con be prince attacked the left wing of the par- 
into certary army with great ſucceſs, ſo that they 
im unde as diſperſed and purſued as far as the village; 
other in his return, he miſemployed his time in a 
his 5 utleſs attempt to ſeize the enemy's artillery. 
proj WR. ell was in the mean time engaged with Sir 
prop i. Paiuke Jangdale, whoſe cavalry was broken 
new res a ver 


hos obſtinate diſpute. The infantry main- 
ual nn battle on both ſides for ſome time with 
nd Ten but at length the battallions of Fairfax 
A ben giving way, Cromwell returned and 

Sed the King's infantry in flank with ſuch vi- 


uy ſh0v 


execuli9 
lution - 


r0 Nur 
on, - » A _ they could not reſiſt, ſo that they were 
wo Fi 7.ately routed. 

1 0 . | . ® 
ns * pen ©? 2 had declared in favour of prince 
| | | t e 6 : . \ | . o - 
pts ea rſt onſet, his troops, intimidated 


dt be . Preſerved by the enemy's forces, could 


% 33. 


tmned by a court martial, and ſhot for cowardice. | 


agdale the left, and his majeſty headed a body 


N "allied to make a ſecond attack, The 


Q Scotland, 
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king would have charged them at the the head of his 
reſerve, had he not been prevented by the earl of 
Carnwarth, who riding by his majeſty's ſide ſeized 
the bridle of his horſe, and turned him round, 
ſaying with a loud oath; “ will you ruſh on cer- 
„ tain death?“ Many circumſtances concurring to 
deter the royaliſts, they precipitately left the field 
to the enemy, who took in purſuit above five thou- 
land priſoners, and the whole of the king's ammu- 
nition and baggage. 

His majeſty and prince Rupert proceeded after 
this defeat to Hereford , where it was agreed, that 


mer continued his rout towards Wales, in hopes 
of aſſembling an army in that country. Fairfax 
advanced to Leiceſter, which, ſurrendered on ca- 


and reduced Bridgewater, Sherborn, and Bath, and 
having defeated lord Goring at Lamport, unde- 
took the ſiege of Briſtol, which was well ſupplied 
and fortified. It was univerſally believed by 
friends and foes, that the garriſon under the com- 


ment of the world, terms of capitulation were 
propoſed, and a ſurrender made before the place 
was inveſted in due form; ſo that the king diſ- 


Rupert's commiſſion, and commanded him as 
ſoon as poſſible to quit the kingdom. EE 
Fairfax having reinforced the garriſon of Briſ- 


before him. Cromwell now reduced the Devizes 


himſelf maſter of Tiverton, and blocked up the 
city of Exeter. Hearing that the prince of Wales 
had an army in Cornwall, and was on his march 
to give battle, he advanced to meet him with the 
greateſt expedition, and falling on a part of his 
cavalry by ſurprize, obliged his royal highneſs to 
retire into Cornwall. Po | 

Lord Hopton, who was appointed by the prince 
of Wales to ſucceed lord Goring, who had fled 
into France, was routed by the enemy in his march 
to relieve Exeter: and the prince perceiving his 


treated to the iſle of Scilly, Hopton being ſur- 
rounded, capitulated on condition that his troops 
ſhould” be diſmiſſed, and allowed either to croſs 


arms and horſes were delivered to Fairfax, who 
granted paſs-ports to all thoſe who deſired to quit 
the kingdom, having previouſly ſworn never mo 
to ſerve againſt the parliament, This treaty be- 
ing executed, the lords Hopton and Colepepper 
retired to the prince of Wales in Scilly. By the 
month of April, the kings troops in the weſt 
were entirely routed, the city of Exeter having 
ſubmitted to Fairfax. | 
Notwithſtanding the misfortunes and diſappoint- 
ments with which the efforts of the king and his 
friends had been attended, his majeſty ſtill main- 
tained an extraordinary degree of fortitude. He 
was now indeed reduced to ſuch a dilemma, that 
he ſaw. no other proſpe& of retrieving his af- 
fairs than that of joining Montrole in Scotland 
and this expedient he intended to embrace. Re- 
ceiving intelligence that a conſiderable detachment 
of the enemy's cavalry was poſted under the com- 
mand of Poyntz between Hereford and Worceſter, 
he determined to paſs through Cheſhire, Lanca- 
ſhire, and by that means got with ſafety into 


4X 5 „ 


the latter ſhould repair to Briſtol, while the for- 


pitulation. He then marched to the weſt-ward, 


mand of the gallant prince Rupert, would ſuſtain 
| long and obſtinate attack; but to the aſtoniſh- * 


guſted at ſuch humiliating behaviour, cancelled 


tol, marched into the weſtern counties, bearing all 


and ſeveral other places. Fairfax likewiſe made 


danger of falling into the hands of Fairfax, re- 


the ſea, or return to their own habitations. Their 


— — 
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king's, new raiſed forces, that they were broken, 


. his apology, and publicly declared himſelf ſatiſ- 


568 


the enemy in poſſeſſion of the outworks and ſu- 


troops, and thus re-inforced he attacked and drove 


hands of implacable enemies, and finding himſelf 
ſo entangled in a labyrinth of wiles that his eſcape | 
appeared impracticable, it required no ſmall ſhare ' 
of reſolution to ſupport ſuch complicated diſtreſs. 


8 bas. 
The king, on his approach to Cheſter, finding 


burbs; detached Sir Marmaduke Langdale over 
Holt-bridge, in order to fall on the back of the 
beſiegers, while he entered the city. Poyntz, who 
had followed the king with expedition, appeared 
next day, and was charged by Sir Marmaduke, 
who compelled him to retire to a greater diſtance. 
The aſſailants no ſooner perceived him, than they 
began to abandon the ſuburbs, . in order to join his 


the royaliſts to the very gates of the city. 

A party of the royaliſts under command of the 
earl of Litchfield and lord Gerard, behaved ſo gal- 
lantly as to force the enemy to a retreat, but their 
muſqueteers being drawn ap among the narrow 
lanes and hedges, diſcharged ſuch a volley on the 


routed, and diſperſed, after many gallant. officers 
had been ſlain in the action. The king retreated 


with five hundred horſe to Denbigh caſtle, where | 


being joined by prince Maurice, with eight hun- 
dred more, and ſome other ſmall re-inforcements, 
he croſſed the river Dee, gained a march upon the 
enemy, and arrived at Bridgenorth, where he was 
informed that the parliament's forces had made 
themſelves maſters of Berkley-caſtle and the De- 
vizes. 

Lord Digby having been raiſed to the chief 
command of all his majeſty's northern troops, was 
ordered, together with Sir Marmaduke Langdale, 
to proceed with fifteen hundred horſe to Scotland, 
to join Montroſe, who had lately been defeated by 
Leſley. Digby began his expedition without de- 
lay, and placed a thouſand foot raiſed for the 
ſervice of the parliament, in the neighbourhood 
of Doncaſter; and at Sherborn attacked a body of 
horſe commanded by colonel Copley but was 
routed, and fled to Skippon, and his baggage fall- 
ing in to the hands of the enemy, the parliament 
publiſhed a copy of ſome papers which they found 
among his effects. Digby at length having been 
unable to procure any intelligence of the ſitua- 
tion of Montroſe, embarked with ſome other Scot- 
iſh lords for Ireland. When his majeſty returned 
to Newark, prince Rupert addreſſed him, deſiring 
he might have an opportunity to juſtify his con- 
duct. The king granted his requeſt, admitted of 


fied with his conduct and loyalty. 

The fate of this unfortunate monarch now ſeemed 
ed to draw near to a. criſis. Deſerted by his con- 
ſort, his eldeſt ſon, and the far greater part of his 
friends; apprehenſive for the ſafety of the reſt of 
his offspring ; in imminent danger of falling into the 
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However, having with great preſence of mind ſent 


orders to the governor of Oxford, to ſtation, at 4 


fixed time, the horſe of the garriſon between Ban- 


bury and Daventry, he left Newark at night, at- 


tended by five hundred horſe, and arrived at three 
in the morning at Belvoir caſtle, where he found 


Sir Gervas Lucas, the governor, ready with guards, 


to attend him farther on his way. He was ſo fa- 
tigued towards evening, that he found it neceſſary 
to take ſome repoſe in a village near Northampton. 
Early next morning he continued his march, and 
reached Banbury about noon, where he found the 


| horſe, by whom he was ſafely conducted to Ox- 


ford, after having, with the utmoſt fortitude, gone 


| 
| 


| 
j 


| 


join the two houſes; to take meaſures for 
| the public debts, and regulating the affairs 
militia to their ſatisfaction. 


their intemperate zeal, Fairfax advanced to Ot 
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1646. Bex . 
through the moſt amazing ſcenes of dance 

fatigue. 5 dee 
Having reached his general aſylum 
danger, he once more had recourſe to 
meaſures. He demanded of parliamen 
duct for the duke of Richmond, the ear] of 80, 

ampton, and ſome others, whom he "arp 
ſend with propoſals for an accommodation 1 
offered liberty of conſcience to non-cogf.. 
he propoſed, upon the diſmiſſion of the 


in times ( 
CONCH1atgy 


aformiſt 
ar mies, tc 
ſettling 
of th 


The treaty he deſired might particularly re 
himſelf, as he wiſhed to vindicate his charat 
from the aſperſions of his enemies, and to diſoon 
his ardent deſire to put a ſtop to the effuſion 
Chriſtian blood. Bur theſe conceſſions produce 
no other effect, than to heighten the ching at 
liament, and eſtabliſh that democracy to which . 
arrogantly aſpired. 1 

While Charles was involved in this maze « 
perplexity, the court of France ſent over Mon 
treuil, on pretence of making a peace betwee 
the king and parliament, but in reality to effet 
a ſecret accommodation, between his majeſty an 
the Scottiſh army. The - ambaſſador found th 
Scottiſh commiſſioners at London, inclined 
treat with his majeſty; but they inſiſted on t 
abolition of the epilcopacy, as an indiſpenſl 
condition, with which Charles obſtinately refuſe 
to comply. While the French miniſter made 
Journey to the Scottiſh army, in hopes of allayi 


ford with his army; ſo that the king was in ore 
danger of being ſurrounded. Lord Aſtley, wit 
about a thouſand men under his command, a: 
vanced towards Oxford. in order to join his m 
jeſty; but Fairfax, apprized of his deſign, fell e 
his troops, greatly fatigued, routed them, and wolf 
him priſoner, together with Sir Charles Lucas, a 
many officers of diſtinction. 
Thus deprived of all ſuccour from that quart 
this unfortunate monarch, as his laſt reſource, 
termined to put himſelf wholly under the protec 
tion of his Scottiſh ſubjects, conceiving that the 
attachment to their own peculiar mode of churd 
government would excite their averſion to the! 
novations of Cromwell and his independent daf 
and diſpoſe them to aſſert the royal caule. 
A. D. 1646. Accordingly Sir. John Aſhburl 
ham and doctor Hudſon, having undertaken 
conduct him through bye-ways; he left Oxford 
the trwenty-ſeventh of April, and as ſoon # 
eſcape was known, the parliament iſſued a procl 
mation, denouncing the penalty of high treal 
againſt thoſe who ſhould ſhelter or protect ths 
ſovereign. ' On his diſcovery of himſelf to te © 
of Leven, the general was aſtoniſhed at his 7 
ſence, but received him vith due reſpect and \ 
neration. | „ 
On receiving information of the king's ft n 
arrival in Scotland, the parliament gabe 3 
that Fairfax ſhould abandon his enterprize *s | 
Oxford and direct his courſe to Newark; 1 
the declaration of the Scottiſh commiſionets | 
the king's arrival was entirely unexpected b) f 1 
neral, who would punctually adhere to ys 
this reſolution was deferred. The Scots, * 
that Fairfax was deſtined to the northward, | 
wich his majeſty to Newcaſtle, where he 
cluded from all communication Wit 


[ 


and Aſhburnham, through fear of being he 
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1 fled the kingdom. T 
jaded her ahn 80 anathemas againſt him in 
the Pr ublic harangues; and the officers treated 
eit L677 coldneſs and reſerve. To ſo abject a 
- was the quondam majeſty of this unfortunate 
_—_ now reduced, that the parliament had only 
b pole commands for him to obey. All the 

iſons were 
E by themſelves and deputies, Eng- 
und, Scotland, and Ireland, having totally an- 
wlled his majeſty's commiſſions throughout the re- 


nective Kingdoms. 


In this ſituation of affairs a meſſage was ſent to 
tie tuo houſes, deſiring they would decide the re- 
ligious controverſy by the arbitration of certain 
idle divines; and the king ſignified, in letters to 
he city of London, his diſpoſition to ſatisfy them 
n every particular they required. 


« the general aſſembly of the kirk, wrote to the 
parliament of England, the city of London, and 
te eccleſiaſtical aſſembly, intreating them to for- 
ward the work of reformation according to the te- 
nor of the covenant. The houſes then ſent pro- 
poſals to the king, more unreaſonable than thoſe, 
upon which they had inſiſted at Uxbridge, arro- 
gung to themſelves the whole power of the ad- 
miniſtration. The king ingenuouſly replied, that 
though he could not diveſt himſelf of that which 
he inherited by birth and the laws of the realm, 
he would nevertheleſs, regardleſs of his own in- 
tereſt, accede to any meaſures tending to promote 
the public welfare. ER, 1 6 a Mg 

The parliament, however, ſeemed to have tam- 
pered with the Scottiſh deputies ſo effect ually, that 
on the payment of four hundred thouſand pounds 
n lieu of their demands in general, they agreed to 


king may be ſaid to have been ſold to his enemies 
for that conſideration. „ 

The duke of Hamilton having 
oder of parliament, immediately repaired to his 
maxſty at Newcaſtle, and intreated him to cloſe 
vith the two houſes. The king, ſtill deſirous of 


Poled that the hierarchy ſhould be confined to ſome 
particular dioceſes, and that preſbytery ſhould be 
t{tabliſhed in all other parts of the kingdom, juſtly 
concluding that ſuch a conceſſion would induce 
tem to liſten to terms of accommodation. 


Ul regal power and authority, the two houſes ap- 
Pnted a committee about the middle of Septem- 
h to confer with the Scottiſh commiſſioners, 
about diſpoſing of his perſon. The Scots claimed 
<qual intereſt in his perſon with the Engliſh, but 
og debates, the precedency was given to 
15 ngliſh. Charles ſent repeated meſſages to the 
er ws deſiring leave to treat with them in 
4 0. declaring his readineſs to comply with 
wer might tend to the intereſt of his ſubjects; 
5 ed them that it was their king who ſolli- 
of his or at, the denial of which, to the meaneſt 
Yr uvjects, would brand him with the name of 
at do all poſterity. 

bis . bmiſſive behaviour produced a yote, that 
fire ſhould reſide at Holmby in Northamp- 
miſſin, and be treated with due reſpect. Com- 
te hay i. Were then appointed to receive him from 
the tire of the Scots, who delivered him up on 
amy he *enth of January, and that very day their 

San its march for Scotland. The king had 


putting a ſtop to the ravages of a civil war, pro- 


he bigots amongſt | 


— 


ſurrendered to parliament, who in 


The Scots profeſſedly adhering to the covenant, 


vithdraw their army from England, fo that their | 


been releaſed by 


Conſidering Charles at this time as diveſted of | 


E /A> N L E S8 


| 


| | ſuddenly. 


| ficers, for their reputed ſanctity, and extraord 
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the mortification in his journey, to be the ſpecta- 
tor of crowds of his former ſubjects, who lined the 
avenues through which he paſſed, lamenting his 
unhappy fate, and offering their prayers to heaven 
for his deliverance from the hands of his ene- 
mies. ä 
A. D. 1647. Since the acceſſion of Cromwell 
to ſuch great power and influence, the animoſity 
between the preſbyterian and independent parties 
began to appear. He principally guided the ope- 
rations of the independents; gained vaſt influence 
over general Fairfax; and filled the army with his 
creatures; ſuch were Rainſborough, Fleetwood, 
Lambert, and Harriſon. Ls 8 
Cromwell now pretended to approve of the pro- 
ceedings of the parliament, and declared an opi- 
nion in favour of the preſbyterian form of church 


government, quoted ſcripture phraſes, and perſuad- 


ed Fairfax to believe, that he was 
religious views and motives. ny 

To further his deſigns alſo he employed his 
emiſſaries, to excite a ſpirit of mutiny among the 
troops. The inferior officers had been ſo long ac- 
cuſtomed to a military life, that they were averſe . 
to the very thought of reſuming their former occu- 
pations. The commons votec that the army ſhould 


actuated ſolely by 


| be difbanded, and the ſoldiers receive ſix weeks 


pay on their diſmiſſion. But the ſoldiers havin 
been long in the ſervice, complained highly of the 
cruelty of thoſe who propoſed to diſband them fo 


The parliament deputed Cromwell, and ſeveral 
of his creatures and dependents to inform the army 
of the deſign to take their complaint into conſide- 
ration, On this occaſion the ſoldiers elected depu- 
ties to diſcuſs their affairs, and communicate their 
reſolutions to a council, compoſed of generals, 
field officers, and captains. Theſe were choſen 
from the private ſoldiers, or loweſt claſs of of- 

inary 
gifts of preaching and prayer. 

The parliament now began to deliberate on the 
means by which they ſhould accompliſh their de- 
ſign of diſbanding all the troops, accept thoſe 
deſtined for Ireland. The ſoldiers, in a petition 
to the general, ſet forth the injuſtice of this deſign, 
and deſired that the army might be aſſembled in 
one place, where they might conſider of means to 
redreſs their grievances, intimating that unleſs 
their petition was attended to, they muſt have re- 
courſe to harſher and more deſperate meaſures. - 

The neceſlity of purſuing ' a plan for appeaſing 
the army, and preventing the dangerous effects 
of a delay, having been reſolved on in a council 
of war, the parliament, intimidated by this intel“ 
ligence, determined if poſſible, to divide the 
forces. But no conceſſions could prevail; till the 
army by being veſted with extraordinary privi- 
leges became a kind of republic, in which the 
yote of the common ſoldier was as prevalent as that 
of the colonel; and every private man aſſumed a 
right of entering into, and executing projects of 
his own. A few regiments of horſe determined 
to ſieze the perſon of the king. For the execu- 
tion of this deſign they ſelected cornet Joyce, for- 
merly a taylor. This officer, on the third day of 
June, arrived with a detachment of fifty horſe at 
Holmby, about break of day, and going up ſtairs 
attended by three troopers, knocked at the door 
of the king's apartment; which being opened, 
Joyce and his attendants approaching him with 
their hats off and piſtols in their hands, told him 
| he 
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he muſt go to the army. When the king aſked ,| The army at length ear | 
by what authority he came on this. — the || with ſome ds 0 beatles For N late] l 
cornet anſwered, By this,” pointing to his piſtol, retired to a greater diſtance from I. Huliamen, 0 
and inſiſted on immediate compliance with his or- fixed their head quarters at Readin nion, ang 4 
ders. TY : carried the king with them 9 Ut they bs 
| When the committee appointed by the two || That prince was new in a much. b c Vent T 
if houſes to take care of the king's perſon demanded || than at Holmby, and had ALT ©. ſituation 29 
| of Joyce, if he acted by order of the parliament, || ter degree of liberty, as well as * Hig 1 
| he replied in the negative, and held up his piſtol. both parties. All his friends were Ys M 2 
| They then told him they would write to the par- proach him; his correſpondence 1 22 _ 
| liament to know their pleaſure: he anſwered they || was even permitted.; his Chaplains w the Queen | 
might do ſo, but the king muſt go along with him || and he was indulged in the uſe of the Ii en 2 
immediately. The king, finding his guard averſe children were ſuffered to viſit him, and f, is * 
to any reſiſtance, reſigned himſelf to the will of days at Caverſham, where he then reds « Sr - 
Joyce, to be diſpoſed of in ſuch manner as he ſhould || well, Ireton, and others of the independe rom: 5 
think proper. 55 amuſed him with vain hopes, till they had ob wy 0 
He lodged at colonel Montague's near Cam- a complete victory over the city and parli nay N 
bridge the firſt night, and next day arrived at They then treated him with much 4. 2 4 
Newmarket, where he was treated with great re- || dered him to be ſtrictly guarded Sos ry 
1 ſpect by the officers of the army. The regiments allow any of his domeſtics to ſpeak with gl 1 
bi being aſſembled at this place, preſented a petition || private, and employed ſpies to watch over al 1 he 
| to the general, complaining of the parliament, || words and actions. Major Huntingdon, who w wa 
| $09 next ſubſcribed a writing which they termed || been truſted with private commiſſions Hoek Oli ticle 
ll «© The engagement,” conſenting to be diſbanded, || to the king, aſſured his majeſty, that C I ; a1 
| on condition of obtaining redreſs of their grie- || well if not ſpeedily prevented, would effect hi Fn 
vances, as adjudged by a council, conſiſting of || ruin. Charles became too late apprehenſive ir the 
the generals, two officers, and as many ſoldiers of || his perſonal ſafety. Reſolving, however, to rs and 
every regiment ; but declared they would conſent || his eſcape from Hampton Court where he was now WY ©" 
to no other propoſals. The army was now ad- kept under a ſtrong guard, he retired to his cham- A 
vanced to St. Alban's, when a meſſage to the ber early in the evening, on pretence of being in- !P 
houſes, requeſting immediate recompence to the || diſpoſed ; and in an hour after midnight 1 term 
ſoldiers, was ſent by the general down the. back ſtairs, attended by Aſhburnham WM con 
| Theſe hypocritical demagogues had for ſome || and Legg, both gentlemen of the bedchamber, ayal] 
time carried every thing before them with impu- || Sir John Berkley waited for him at the garden gate Wy 5" 
nity. They had levied by the moſt unprecedented || with horſes, which they inſtantly mounted, and adio 
exactions about thirty millions of money in five directed their rout towards Hampſhire. He a- cine 
years; notwithſtanding which the public was load- || velled through the foreſt,. and next day proceeded the k 
ed with enormous debts and incumbrances. They || towards Titchfield, a ſeat of the earl of Southamp- Fed 
laid taxes on the common neceſſaries of life, ſe- || ton, poſſeſſed by the counteſs dowager, a woman ninet 
queſtered one half of the lands belonging to the of great honour on whoſe fidelity he could ſecurely It wa 
royaliſts, deprived of their livings, and reduced to || rely. But before he reached that place, he had tre; 
beggary more than one half of the clergy, becauſe || made for the ſea coaſt, and expreſſed much chagrin die 
they would not -renounce their civil and religious || that a certain veſſel had not arrived ; from whence lrds 
principles. OE = his attendants inferred his reſolution of eſcaping At 
Jo cover ſuch illegal meaſures with the veil of || to the continent. 2 = ire 
ſanctity, they affected a whining cant in their They then adviſed him for the convenience 0 ler 
prayers, and impudently as well as impiouſly af- contiguity to ſeek refuge in the ifle of Wright, mn 
2 that they were the peculiar favourites of || though Hammond, a creature of Cromwell's w: int 
eaven. | il, oh | at that time governor. Hereupon, Afhburnhat 9p 
Alarmed at this arrogant aſſumption of unpre- || and Berkley were diſpatched to the iſland and - e 
| ceedented authority, the two houſ- 101 > Is 
| | y,t uſes empowered the || joined to conceal from Hammond the place of the 
= city of London to raiſe ſome cavalry, as if they in- || king's reſidence, till they could obtain a promile much 
| tended to put themſelves in a poſture of defence. that he would not detain his majeſty's perſon. E 
They likewiſe ordered ten thouſand pounds to be || burnham raſhly, if not treacherouſſy, brought * 
paid to the ſoldier 8, who ſnould quit the army, and || Hammond to Titchfield; and the king was force 4 
| engage in the Iriſh expedition. to put himſelf into his hands, and to accompao u | 
| Determined to carry meaſures by dint of arms, || him to Cariſbroke caſtle in the ifle of Wigit bar 
| the army at length preſented a remonſtrance to the || where he was treated at firſt with marks of duty ® a 
| two houſes, demanding that the parliament ſhould || reſpect. Though Aſhburnham's conduct on uf tei | 
? | be purged of corrupted and unduly elected mem- || occaſion carries in it much ſuſpicion of tre U 
| bers; that the public accounts ſhould be equitably || chery, the king acquitted him of any treaſonav 5 
1 tettled, and that, after ſome acts of juſtice upon de- intention; however, it certainly argues Ns 
a linquents, an act of amneſty ſhould be paſſed. || height of raſhneſs and folly. | ow 
(| They then impeached eleven members, who headed Cromwell having now effectually carried Who 
| the Preſbyterian party, and alledging that they had || point in the ſubjection of parliament to his ture 
i | *  Hindered the courſe of juſtice, deſired they might || and pleafure, and the ſecurity of the perſon of uf Undif 
be removed from the houſe. king, privately aſſembled a council of ſome NM 
3 From the event, it appears to have been the evi- the principal officers at Windſor, to confull * Dr 
] ent deſign of the army, abetted by Cromwell and || the ſettlement of the nation, and the future pro bon 
| his adherents, to take away the life of their fove- || dures towards his majeſty ; and there js try 
l reign, though his friends began to hope that a rup- || cauſe to ſurmiſe that the death of the king "OY fins 
ö ture between the parliament and army would re- || firſt meditated in this council. "er 
dound to his _—_— s advantage. Conſcious that a private aſſaſſination would 
| 


| 


III. Car. Il. 1648, 
hel 


lent, 


their names 


bold carry the appearance of juſtice, and cover 
NU . | 


and „ barharity by the boldneſs of the enterprize. 
they 170 vive ſanction, therefore, to their proceedings 
vent. 1 


alt the king, and ſecure the friendſhip of the 
fl they propoſed to adopt the favourite opinion 
. equality of mankind, and thereby render 


ation 
rea- 


from kim at once amenable to trial. 1 
* jn order to gratify the republican principles of 
ar the people, which ſo generally prevailed, the king 


tad promiſed, by a meſſage ſent from Cariſbroke 
caſtle, . to relinquiſh, -during his own life, the 
,wer of the militia, and the appointment of all 
> officers of ſtate, on condition, that after his 


z bis 
a fey 
rom. 


3 death, theſe prerogatives ſhould be reſtored to the 
wa own. But the parliament, wholly influenced by 
e 7 the army and independent party, inſtead of agree- 


ng to theſe terms, drew up four propoſitions, 
which they ſent him as preliminaries, and to which 
they demanded his poſitive aſſent, before - they 
would engage in any treaty. Theſe preliminary ar- 
ticles were, for recalling all the declarations iſſued 
zoainſt the parliament and their adherents; eſta- 
blibing the militia ; depriving peers created ſince 
the troubles, of their right to ſit in parliament ; 
nd empowering the two houſes to adjourn at their 
own pleaſure. 
A. D. 1648. 
rropoſitions, requeſted of the two houſes, that 


hardly 
um in 
all his 
ho had 
Oliver 
Crom- 
ect his 
ve for 
) make 
vas now 
cham- 


The king, having reviſed theſe 


4 * terms on both ſides might be adjuſted, before any 
urnham I conceſſions on his part were ſpecified. Cromwell, 
amber, WY 121ling himſelf of this reply, inveighed with 
len oa: en" acrimony againſt Charles, branded him with 
d, and dious epithets, and adviſed the parliament to de- 
He ra- dine all meſſages in future, and regulate the affa of 
Occeded e kingdom without his concurrence. The parlia- 
athamp- ment were intimidated into compliance, though 
woman ety-one members had ſpirit enough to diſſent. 


lt was, however, voted, that for the future, no ad- 
(reſſes or meſſages ſhould be ſent to the king, 
mb vote received the aſſent of the houſe of 
ords, 3 | 

At this juncture there prevailed in Scotland 
three diſtin& parties; theſe were the royaliſts, who 
lemanded the re-eſtabliſhment of the king's au- 


ſecurely 
he had 
chagrin 
| whence 
eſcaping 


ence 0088. th 
igt, al-ſ e wichout any regard to religious ſects, or 
ell's was ions; and of theſe Montroſe though abſent, was 


wnldered as the head. The rigid Preſbyterians, 
Mo inſiſted on a perfect uniformity of worſhip, and 
dete relolved to give no aſſiſtance to his majeſty, 
wefs he would ſign the covenant : theſe were di- 
0 by Argyle. A third party under the two 
Mothers Hamilton and Laneric, were the moderate 
1 yterlans, who wiſely endeavoured to reconcile 
4 intereſts of religion with thoſe of the crown; 
I hoped by the concurrence of ths Preyſbterian 
3% in England, to ſubdue the independent army, 
* reltore the parliament as well as the king, to 
"ir jult freedom and 8 

1 a review of the ſtate of affairs both at 
wy and in Scotland, it was deemed expedient to 
e amy of forty thouſand men for the de- 


uried ! — the nation. But the duke of Hamilton, 

) his . e declared general, was not able to raiſe 

ſon of ch wii, euſand men, and thoſe ill armed, and 

f ſome © ach fen 0tGs and there fore not in a condition to 
hs r England, till the beginning of July. 

ire proce S Uncle tranſactions in Scotland, Lang- 


0 
= Foyer, and Powell, three officers who had 
ng 0 me parliament's army, declared for the 
ce ured the caſtle of Pembroke, and influ- 


N. Srcateſt part of South Wales to eſpouſe 
„„ 


E 


with an indelible ſtigma, they re- 
loc on the expediency of an attempt which 


1648. 


the royal cauſe, Young Hales and the earl of Nor- 
wich excited commotions in Kent. Sir Charles 
Lucas, Sir George Liſle, Sir Bernard Gaſcoigne, 
and colonel Farr, who laſt had heen in the parlia- 
ment's ſervice, aſſembled a body of three thou- 
ſand men, and took poſſeſſion of Colcheſter, where 
they intended to remain, till they could join the 
Scottiſh army, which they Þzard were on the 
march. But Fairfax deprived the inhabitants or 
all relief, by inveſting and blocking up the town. 

A fleet was fitted out by parliament, and the 
command given to the earl of Warwick with or- 
ders to oppoſe the ſeventeen ſhips which had re- 
volted to the prince of Wales. While the forces 


361 


þ were at a diſtance, the parliament recovered its 


former liberty, and began to act with its uſual ſpirit 
and reſolution. They ſent commiſſioners to the 
Iſle of Wight to freat with his majeſty, who, on 
their arrival, were ſhocked at the manifeſt change 
that appeared in their unhappy ſoveréign. Being 
deprived of ſocial converſe, he had entirely ne- 
glected his perſon ; his hair was now waxen grey, 
not only by the hand of time, but the iron rod of 
affliction; and both his dreſs and viſage indicated 
adverſity and decay. — 

His mental faculties, however, had not ſuffered 
the leaſt impair. The earl of Saliſbury, amazed 
at his nervous though cool reaſoning, ſaid to Sir 
Philip Warwick, « The king is extremely im- 
« proved of late.” * No,” replied Sir Philip, 
© he was always ſo, but now you are at laſt con- 
ce yinced of it.” Sir Henry Vane obſerved, that 
as his majeſty's abilities appeared to be great, the 
ſtricter and more ſevere ought to be the terms of 
agreement, | 25 3 

The terms as propoſed by parliament, and aſ- 
ſented to by the king, were to the following effect; 
that his proclamations, &c. &c. againſt the par- 
liament ſhould be anulled; he gave up to the 
parliament the whole power of regulating the mi- 
ſitia, during the term of twenty years, or for a 
longer time, if deemed conducive to the public 
good. With reſpect to religion, he obſerved, 
that his conſcience would not permit him to con- 
ſent to the abolition of epiſcopacy; and as to the 
ſale of church lands, he deemed it not only ſacrile- 
gious, but expreſsly contrary to his coronation 
oath, whereby he was bound to maintain the rights 
of the clergy; yet to evince his ſincere defire of 
pacification, he conſented to their reducing epiſ- 
copacy to its primitive uſe; that archbiſhops, 
deans, and chapters ſhould be aboliſhed; that the 
preſbyterian form of government ſhould continue 
three years, during which, the king and parlia- 
ment, with the advice of the eccleſiaſtical aſſem- 
bly, and other divines nominated by his majeſty, 
ſhould agree upon ſome ſuitable plan of church go- 
vernment. He indeed made ſuch conceſſions in 
general, as not only degraded royalty, but would 
have been wholly inconſiſtent with the ſubverſive 
the order of goverment, had they produced a 
peace and been brought into action. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe humiliating conceſſions, the two 
houſes after deliberating on them, voted them in- 
ſufficient and unſatisfactory on account of the arti- 
cles of epiſcopacy and the ſale of church lands. 

Though the duke of Hamilton had brought 
with him into England a conſiderable body of 
forces, he was prevented from, joining the troops 
under the command of Sir Marmaduke Langdale, 
by the Engliſh loyaliſts declining to take the co- 
venant, and the peremptory refuſal of the Scottiſh 
preſbyterians to act in concert with them upon any 

1 other 
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ger, upbraided Ireton with his ſavage barbarity, 


if he had been at the head of his regiment. Lifle 


by a general council of officers, and preſented to 
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other terms. The two armies were on the march 
at the ſame time, and in the whole might con- 
ſiſt of twenty thouſand men. Cromwell boldly 
encountered them, with.a body not amounting 
to half that number. He ſurprized Langdale 
near Preſton in Lancaſhire, and though the royal- 
iſts behaved gallantly, yet not being properly ſup- 
ported by their confederates, they were routed with 
great ſlaughter. Hamilton was next attacked, his 
troops defeated, and chaſed to Utoxeter, where 
himſelf was taken priſoner. Cromwell having pur- 
ſued his victory, proceecled to Scotland, where, be- 
ing reinforced by Argyle, he ſubdued Laneric and | 
Monro, and returned triumphantly to England, 

The garriſon of Colcheſter, after a ſpirited and 
moſt reſolute defence, through want of a reinforce- 
ment of men and ſupply of ſtores and proviſions, 
was compelled to ſurrender at the pleaſure of the 
victors; and Fairfax, prompted by the barbarous 
and blood-thirſty lreton, ſeized Sir Charles Lucas, 
and Sir George Lifle, and determined to ſacrifice 
them to the fury of the army. 

This flagrant inſtance of cruelty met with ge- 
neral execration. Lord Capel, regardleſs of dan- 
and challenged him, as they were all embarked in 
the ſame cauſe, to inflict the ſame puniſhment on 
them all without exception. Lucas, who was firſt 
Mot, gave the word fre, with as much courage as 


having embraced the breathleſs body of his friend, 
deſired the executioners to come nearer. One of 
them ſaid, © I'll warrant you Sir, we'll hit you:“ 
he anſwered with a ſmile, “ Friends, I have 
ce been nearer you, when you have miſſed me.” 
So ſaying, he received their ſhot, and fell lamented 
by all good men. | 

This lawleſs and blood-thirſty clan having now 
removed all oppoſition, a remonſtrance was framed 


the parliament. They there condemned the treaty 
with the king ; and inſiſted on his puniſhment for the 
blood ſhed during the war; demanded the diſſolu- 
tion of the then parliament; and affirmed, that 
though ſervants, they had a right to repreſent theſe 
important points to their maſters, who were them- 
ſelves no more than the ſervants and miniſters of 
the people. To compleat their deſign, they re- 
moved their army to Windſor, and ordered colo- 
nel Ewer to ſeize the king's perſon at Newport, and 
franſport him to Hurſt caſtle, where he was com- 
mitted to cloſe confinement. _ 
Intelligence being received in London of the 
king's removal and commitment, the commons in- 
terpoſed their right, and reſolved, that his majeſty's 
conceſſions might ſerve as a foundation for peace. 
Next day, when the commons were to aſſemble, 
colonel Pride, formerly a drayman, had ſurrounded 
the houſe with two regiments, and, aſſiſted by the 
lord Grey of Groby, arreſted in the paſſage forty- 
one members, whom they confined in a neighbour- 


ing houſe. About an hundred and ſixty members 


were excluded, and none were ſuffered to enter, 
but the moſt deſperate of the independents, who 
hardly amounted to ſixty in number. This fla- 
grant violation of the liberties of parliament, was 
commonly known by the name of Pride's Purge. 

The Independent party through the excluſion of 
the preſbyterians now compoſing the whole of the 
commons, thanks were voted to Cromwell their 


der was iſſued from the council of war, to deprin 


vices rendered to the true church as well 
ſtate. 3 N 
A ſpecial committee, ſelected from this + 
of the commons, was appointed to draw \ 
charge againſt their ſovereign; colonel Harris f 
the ſon of a butcher, and one of the moſt 5. 
fanatics of the army, was ordered to conduct th 
king to London, under a ſtrong guard. k 
Windſor, the duke of Hamilton, who was tiers | 
impriſoned, was admitted into the king's 9 
lence, and falling on his knees, feelingly exclaimeq 
« My dear maſter !”” The unhappy monarch raiſed 
him up, and embracing him, replied with teatz. 
I have indeed been a dear maſter to you,” Th 
king was inſtantly hurried away, and the duke 
bathed in tears, foretold, that from that time b. 
ſhould ſee his king no more. 
Though the king bore his own ills with unex 
ampled fortitude, the misfortunes of his friend 
and adherents touched him in the tendereſt py 
When he arrived at the caſtle of Windſor, an « 


emnant 


him of all the enſigns of royalty, and treat him g 
the level of an ordinary perſon. 

All neceſſary preparations were now made { 
the trial, and the high court of juſtice finally fer 
tled. It was compoſed of an hundred and thir 
three perſons as nominated by the commons, but 
general was the averſion to theſe violent proceed 
ings, that more than ſeventy never attended. Crom 
well, Ireton, Harriſon, and all the chief office 
of the army, with ſeveral citizens of London an 
members of the lower houſe, compoſed a part « 
this high court of juſtice. 

The twelve judges behaved Ioyally and conſti 
tutionally upon the occaſion, for having been e 
rolled in the number of this high court of juſtic 
they cauſed their names to be expunged, declaring 
that, according to the laws of England, the kin repa. 
could not be tried for treaſon, as all impeachmen ere: 
for treaſon muſt be carried on by the royal autigt Th 
rity. Bradſhaw, a lawyer, was choſen preſidenWuppr 
Coke acted as ſolicitor-general ; Doriſlaus and Ace 
attended as aſſiſtants, and the court aſſembled arch 
Weſtminſter hall, | rm, 

When the crier of the court, amongſt the nam be 
of others who were to compoſe the tribunal, canWnanit 
to call that of lord Fairfax, a female voice dre 
heard from the gallery to exclaim, “ He has moituty 
« wit than to be here.” When the impeachmedeniic 
cc was read, © In the name of all the good peop 
« of England,” No (replied the ſame voi 
« not the twentieth part of them, Oliver Cr 
ec well is a rogue and a traitor.” One of t 
officers ordered a file of muſqueteers to fire att 

lace whence the voice came, but they ſoon pe 
ceived the perſon who ſpoke to be the lady Fa 
fax, whom with much difficulty they prevailed vpe 
to depart. | 

The charge on this very ſolemn and aweful oc 
ſion was opened, in the name of the commons 
England, by the ſolicitor-general, who repre 
that Charles Stuart, being admitted king of En 
land, and entruſted with a limitted power, from | 
wicked deſign to eſtabliſh an arbitrary and 50 0 
nical government, had traiterouſly and re 
made war upon the preſent parliament, wa 
people, whom they repreſented ; and as tet 1 
accuſed as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, an g LY 
lic and implacable enemy to the common 


head and abettor for his great and important ſer- 


: : d 
| After the impeachment was finiſhed, * 4 


# 
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.1 himſelf to the king, and informed him, 
as the Ladrefſed hl pected his anſwer. | 

wo ſy, with becoming dignity, reſolution, 
His 0977? diſclaimed the legality of this ſelf- 
and conſequently pronounced their 


r, an e hall to the place of his confinement, the ſol- 
o depriyMWicrs, prompted by their ſuperiors, exclaimed, 
t him of Juſtice and execution. They loaded him with 
» moſt cruel and bitter reproaches; in a word, 
hey treated him in the moſt undeſerved, arro- 
ant, and inſolent manner, which he bore with 


made fq 
nally fer 


nd thirWoniſhing compoſure, only obſerving to a friend 
ns, but Mio attended him, “ that for a little money they 
proceed vould treat their commanders in the ſame man- 
J. Crom ner.“ A ſoldier, moved by ſympathy, implored 
ef officer the bleſſing of heaven on oppreſſed majeſty ; 
ndon ani officer overhearing the petition, ſtruck him to 


he ground in fight of the king, who ſaid, The 
' puniſhment methinks exceeds the offence.” 
n his return to Whitehall, he requeſted to be in- 


a part 0 


d conſti 


been end with a viſit from his children, and that 
of jvſtiq . won, late biſhop of London, might have 
declarinq ee acceſs to his perſon, as ſuperintendant of his 
the kinMWQreparatory devotional exerciſes. Theſe petitions 
2achmenWficre accordingly granted. 

al autnqſ The potentates of Europe in general could not 
preſidenWuppreſs their amazement or reſentment at ſo un- 


and AK 


precedented an inſtance as that of a mighty mo- 
embled 


darch being arraigned in the moſt humiliating 


the nam lde French and Dutch miniſtry preferred their 
nal, can nifeſtos againſt it, and the queen and prince 
voice vireſſed the parliament to interpoſe their con- 
> has mojiitutional authority, but all without effect, as no 
veachmeinideration could influence the fanatical dema- 
od peopgeosves to deſiſt from their blood-thirſty deſigns. 
me voc a memento due to genuine loyalty, it is record- 
ver Crone, that four noblemen offered to lay down their 
ne of ies for their ſovereign. Theſe were the duke of 
fire at Wchmond, and the earls of Hertford, Southamp- 
ſoon pI” and Lindſay, | | 

lady Fall Purſuant to requeſt, all his family that remained 


ailed up" England were permitted to attend him, during 


deinterval of the three days between his ſentence 


veful ccd execution; and the interview exhibited an 
mmons WF ©Ging ſcene. He wept over his orphan chil- 
preſent, and claſped them in his paternal embrace. 
g of Eu le beſtowed on his daughter the princeſs Eliza- 
er, from a, . Prudent advice and pious exhortations, 
and tr | \ "8ng her to tell the queen her mother, that 
valid "i the whole courſe of his life he had never 
, and 0 % even in thought, ſwerved from his duty 
s therene "hm her, and that his conjugal affection could 
nd a ff ed with his life. He implored heaven to 
0 . down bleſſings on thoſe forlorn babes, as 
F [5 = reſt of his children; and reſigned him- 


el : 
adore r 10, Mis fate with the utmoſt compoſure. Doc- 
Juxon atten 


orm, at a tribunal compoſed of his own ſubjects. 


) 


ded his majeſty the night before his | 
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execution, and after ſpending great part of it in 
devotion, he enjoyed four hours of ſound reſt; an 
inconteſtible proof that his mind could not have 
been much ruffled by the apprehenſions of his ap- 
proaching fate. 


The ever memorable day appointed for the ex- 
ecution of his ſentence, was the 3oth of January, 


(1649) on which he was conducted, by virtue of a 


warrant from the high court of judicature, to 
Whitehall, accompanied by doctor Juxon, and 
guarded by a regiment of foot ſoldiers, command- 
ed by colonel Tomlinſon. When he came upon 
the ſcaffold, which was ſo crouded that he could 
not be heard, he directed his diſcourſe to colonel 
Tomlinſon, doctor Juxon, and ſome others about 


| him, declaring himſelf innocent of having com- 


menced the war againſt the parliament, but ſug- 
geſting, at the ſame time, that heaven had retali- 
ated on him his want of candor and charity, in 
conſenting to the execution of the unfortunate 
earl of Stafford. IN 

Though he profeſſed to die in perfe& love and 
forgiveneſs even towards the authors of his deſtruc- 
tion, he conjured the whole nation to reſtore the 
conſtitution of the kingdom, by paying obedience 
to their lawful ſovereign, his ſon and ſucceſſor. 


When he was preparing himſelf for the block, doc- 
tor Juxon told him, there was but one ſtage more 


which was ſhort though troubleſome, and would 
convey him to the regions of ineffable joy; © I 
<« go, (replied the king) from a corruptible to an 
<« 1ncorruptible crown, of which J ſhall never be 
« bereaved.” Having uttered theſe laſt words, 
he ſubmitted to his fate without an apparent token 
of reluctance, and at one ſtroke his head was ſe- 
vered from his body. A man in a maſk, then 
held up the head ſtreaming with blood, and ex- 
claimed, * This is the head of a traitor.” 
Mankind have ever been divided in their opi- 
nions concerning not only the public character, 
but the legality of thoſe proceedings which de- 
prived Charles I. king of Engalnd, both of his 
crown and life. It appears from a general view 


of the conduct of his father James I. as well as 


that of the ſubſequent race of the Stuart's family, 


that they had all imbibed principles of deſpotiſm, 


which added to the influence of popiſh ſuperſtition, 
to which they were moſt undoubtedly attached, 
actuated them to ſuch arbitrary meaſures, reſpect- 
ing the ſtate as well as the church, as were incom- 
patible with the genuine ſpirit of the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution, and eventually brought on their expul- 


| fion from the Engliſh throne. By that party, till 


diſtinguiſhed under the appellation of tories, the 
friends to the hierarchy and royal prerogative, he 
is deemed to have died a martyr to the cauſe they 
would wiſh to maintain. By the other party called 
whigs, the aſſertors of the rights of the people in 
oppoſition to the infringements of the crown, as 
well as univerſal toleration, he his cenſured as the 
moſt deſpotic of tyrants, and by ſome, pronounced 
highly deſerving the fate he met. But men of 


moderation and candout, of whatever profeſſion 


they may be, never carry points to the extreme. 
That his oppenents in their general meaſures 
exceeded the limits of the laws of the realm, as 
well as that reverential decorum due to a ſovereign, 
all thinking, diſpaſſionate perſons muſt allow. And 
it may be inferred upon the whole, that they 1wer- 
ved as much from the conſtitution on the one hand 
as the king did on the other. We ſhall ſum up 
his private charter in the words of an honourable 
hiſtorian, leaving the reader to adopt or reject it 
| | at 
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at pleaſure : it is by that writer recor ce that 
ce he was the worthieſt gentleman, the beſt friend, 
« the beſt maſter, the beſt father, the beſt huſ- 
cc band, and beſt chriſtian of the age in which 
ec he lived.” It is to be feared, from the ſway his 
conſort bore over his reaſon in ſome inſtances, that 
he had, at times, been too much the huſband and 
too little the king. He loſt his life in the forty- 
ninth year of his age, and twenty-fourth of his 
reign, if it may be diſtinguiſhed by that title. 

He had iſſue by his queen, four ſons and five 
daughters ; viz. Charles James, who died in his 
infancy, Charles, prince of Wales, by whom he was 
ſucceeded ; Jaines duke of York, afterwards James 
the ſecond, king of England; Henry, duke of 


who eſpouſed the prince of Orange ; Elizabeth, 
confined in Cariſbroke-caſtle, where ſhe died of 


Glouceſter, who died after the reſtoration ; Mary, | 
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grief: Anna, and Catharine, who died in thet. 
fancy: and Henrietta Maria, married t0 * 
duke of Anjou and Orleans, brother to ] eig wi 
king of France. | 5 N 


Remarkable Occurrences during the 


Charles I. 

8 | 

1626 The inhabitants of London and Weſtminſter ord 
preſerve their urine for one year, to make 82 < 

1633 Saw-mills firſt erected near London, mY 

1634 Sedan-chairs firſt made in London. 

1641 Croſſes and idolatrous pictures removed from 
and croſſes in ſtreets demoliſhed by order 
ment. | | 

Court of Star-Chamber aboliſhed. 
1643 Scarlet-dye firſt uſed at Bow, near Stratford. 
Excife-oftice inſtituted. 
Exciſe on beer, ale, &c. firſt impoſed by act of dall 
„ment. 
1648 Wind-guns invented. 
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BY i P 
THE COMMONWEALTH | 


The parliament diſavow the claim of the Stuarts to the crown. Annul the peerage. A new great 2 nd d 
fabricated, Execution of the moſt zealous partizans of the late king. | 
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Ate Ol 


The 


Forlorn condition of the lein th 


apparent, Commotions in Ireland and Scotland abetted by parties of the royaliſts. The earl of Ornm pouſ 


Signalizes himſelf on the occaſion. Cromwell appointed lord lieutenant, and ſent to oppoſe the ligdlif burct 
in Ireland. Defeuts Ormond. Marquis of Montroſe ſentenced to death at Edinburgh. Cromwell 
recalled from Ireland and ſent into Scotland. His various fortunes there. 
The king ſojourns in the cottage of a peaſant. 
wards denominated, the Koyal-oak. Cronrwel's great popularity and influence. Admiral Blake figu 
liges his valour againſt prince Rupert. Sir George Ayſcougb ſent with a fleet to reduce the Americi 
Rupture with the States of Holland. Singular prove 
diſplayed in divers actions hy the admirals Blake and Van Trump. Cromwell expells the members at 


over the royaliſts. 


colonies. The ſubjeftion of the parliament. 


duce 


Obtains a deciſrue vid. 


Conceals himſelf in an oak-tree, afit = 
anal 2 


deſc 


at k 
d the 


diſſolves the parliament. The gallant Trump falls in the action with the Engliſh off the Texel. Cu = 
well is veſted with the title of lord Prote&or of the Commonwealth. The royaliſts form a dejien © 


reſtoring the king to his crown and dignity. A conſpiracy is framed againſt Cromwell. The parliamen 
Death and character of Oliver Cromevell. Richard Crone 
ſucceeds his father in the protectorſbip, but ſoon reſigns his authority. General Monk effects a coalilin 
betwwen the army and the city of London. Charles II. proclaimed king of England. Makes his pull 


tender him the crown, which be refuſes. 


entry into London, &c. 


A. D. H E democratic party having now 
1649. obviated the main obſtructions to the 
proſecution of their deſigns, as an effectual bar- 


rier to the immediate acceſſion of a king, iſſued a 


proclamation, forbidding all perſons, on pain of 
high treaſon, to acknowledge or declare Charles 
Stuart, commonly called prince of Wales, as ſove- 
reign of England, They likewiſe voted, that they 
ſhould make no more addreſſes to the houſe of 
lords, and that the houſe was therefore to be 
aboliſhed; the peers, however, might be elected as 
members of the lower houſe. They afterwards 
paſſed an act, aboliſhing the king's power as uſe- 
leſs, and decreed that the nation ſhould be govern- 
ed under the form of a republic, by the people's 
repreſentatives, the houſe of commons. 

To enforce this uſurped authority, a new great 
teal was provided, containing the arms of England 
and Ireland, round which were theſe words, © The 
great ſeal of England.“ The other ſide repre- 
lented the houſe of commons, ſurrounded with 
this inſcription, © In the firſt year of freedom by 
* God's bleſſing reſtored, 1648.” It was com- 

mitted to the charge of a certain number of per- 
ſons, intitled, the conſervators of the libertics of 
England; and all public orders were expedited 
in their names, under cognizance of parliament. 


| 


| his life. 
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The officers of government were choſen friend 
among ſuch as had ſignalized, themſelves in th 
parliamentary intereſt, and their opponents, in fe 
dicule, pointed at as objects of their reſentmen 
Bradſhaw was again choſen preſident of anoti 
high court of juſtice, for the trial of the duke“ 
Hamilton, the earl of Holland, the lord Goring 
lately created earl of Norwich, lord Capel, and 8 
John Owen; all of them accuſed of having . 
arms againſt the parliament. After a ſhort tri 
they were all convicted and condemned to it 
block. The duke of Hamilton, on his trial, co 
plained, that as he ated by authority of the * 
liament of his own country, he could not conn 
under the cognizance of an Engliſh tribunal. q 
old earl of Holland made little or no defend 
Sir John Owen ſeemed pleaſed with having üb 
admitted to the honour of the axe, and on vel 
miſſive reſignation to his ſentence probably = 
The other three were immediatcly 
ecuted ; they died with becoming fortitude - of 
ling allegiance to the ſon of the late unfort 
monarch. | | land wi 

The heir-apparent to the crown of Eng 15 , 
not only deprived of the retinue due to 3 
and dignity, but had no fixed place of rel 


wandering from place to place, deſerted 4 
| ns I | ; 
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lorn, ) 
of a fever 


n | 
To Ormond went over to Ireland, and levied 
ea 


my of ſixteen thouſand men, with which he 
C "k hom the parliament the town of Dundalk, 
Gary Trim, and Drogheda; and was reſolved to 
" Hertake the ſiege of Dublin. To this king- 
. Charles determined to repair, but his deſign 
" ſuſpended, on hearing that the parliament of 
-ocland, had iſſued a proclamation, acknowledg- 
Charles II. as their lawful and hereditary ſove- 
* on the following conditions; that he ſhould 
— proper ſatisfaction to the kingdom touching 
he ſecurity of religion, the union between the two 
lions, and the peace of Scotland, according to 
be national and ſolemn league of the covenant. 
or this purpoſe, deputies were ſent to the Hague, 
) fignify their intentions to the young prince; and 
W. . few days, the marquis of Montroſe, and the 

ls of Lauderdale and Lanerk, paid him a viſit. 


ſion of fortune. 


gn of 


Ordered te 
alt-petre, 


of parli; 


of parliz 


vice of the emperor, but hearing of the tragical 


ceived from Charles a renewal of his commiſſion 
; captain-general of Scotland, 5 

The ſeeming loyalty of the parliament of Scot- 
id did not encourage the hopes of young Charles; 


great ſo iin 3 eg 
the len the contrary, the principles and meaſures 
Ou bpouſed by the preſpyterians, both with reſpect to 
e lijuli durch and ſtate, under the reign of his father, 


e ons; ſo that inſtead of ſubſcribing to their con- 


ve diu. 5 . 

if Itions, he perſiſted in his reſolution of viſiting Ire- 
* fem nd at the ſame time, ordering Montroſe to make 
America] «(cent upon Scotland. The king's friends in 


a kingdom, underſtanding that he was averſe 
d the conditions propoſed by the parliament, de- 
mined to excite an inſurrection, and if they ſuc- 


7 prove 
mbers an 


I, Con f g 
2 eeded, to receive him upon his own terms. 
parlique out this time, Charles ſent the lord Collington 


Gommel chancellor Hyde, his plenipotentiaries to the 
2 coalilis * 
his publi | 8 al. 


1t the young king had purſued his deſigns of 
litng Ireland, it would have been attended with 


en friend_WQminent danger of his life, as Cromwell had 
es in en ſent thither as lord lieutenant, at the head 
rs, in 1 formidable army raiſed by the vote of the 
ſentment{"slih parliament, in order to quell any inſur- 
F anotheff<0n that might ariſe from the junction of the 
e duke ofGÞ-"olics of that kingdom with the royaliſts. 
1 Goring" indeed was his ſucceſs againſt Ormond, their 
|, and mander in chief, that Charles, deſpairing of 
ng cameq ur from that quarter, was under a neceſſity of 
wort (ring to the Scottiſh treaty. Accordingly, the 
d to quis of Argyle having influenced the parlia- 
1al, con and general aſſembly of the kirk, propoſi- 
f the pain being prepared, and deputies appointed, 
not com = Vas fixed on as the place of conference. 

al. TI. D. 1650. When the young monarch and 


defence WF'iuties met according to appointment, though he 


ving * wean ſecretly approved the four particular 
| his fu alin Ipecified in the articles, yet not being 
bly a X condition to ſhew his reſentment, he carefully 
ately | ae offering to confirm the Preſbyterian 
e Po bine in Scotland by act of parliament, but 


— it unreaſonable to expect that he would 
ken « . the form of religion, in which he had 
Ita, id. He aſked them if they had power 

in any demand, or to treat about the aſſi- 


an f 

22 * might expect from the Scots, towards 

an No => to the crown of England, but they 
» 4, 
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laring nothing to conſole him, but the hopes 


e the death of his late ' ſovereign, the 


ue former of theſe noblemen was engaged in the 


re of the late king, he haſtened to the Hague and 


duced him to doubt the ſincerity of their profeſ- | 


vurt of Madrid, to ſolicit ſuccours from the court 
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replied in the negative. As this was the moſt im- 
portant point he could poſſibly propoſe to carry by 
a treaty with the Scots, the diſappointment muſt 
nave been attended with the greateſt chagrin; how- 
ever, it was deemed neceſſary to protract the nego- 
ciation, until he ſhould receive ſome intelligence 
from Montroſe, on whoſe fucceſs all his hopes were 
founded. That intrepid nobleman, having re- in- 
forced his handful of men with a few recruits, which 
he had raiſed in the Orkneys, paſſed over to Caith- 
neſs, hoping the general affection to the royal 
cauſe, and the fame of his former atchievements, 
would allure the people to his ſtandard. But the 
nation was now fatigued with continual wars, many 
of his former adherents had been apprehended and 


puniſhed, and no hopes of ſucceſs remained againſt 
ſo great a force as was now deſtined to oppoſe 


him, Leſley and Holborne being ordered to ad- 
vance againſt him with an army of four thouſand 
men. Strachan being ſent forward with a body of 
cavalry to prevent his progreſs, attacked Montroſe 
ſuddenly, and totally defeated his army, all of whom 


where either ſlain or taken priſoners; and Mon- 


troſe himſelf being ſoon after ſeized was conducted 
to Edinburgh, where, notwithſtanding the king's 
commiſſion, he was condemned to death, and bore 
his ſentence with that fortitude of mind, of which 
he had given ſuch exemplary proofs during the 
whole courſe of his life. N 
Thus bereft of all military aſſiſtance, Charles 
was under the neceſſity of ſigning the terms, which 
the Scottiſh committee had preſented to him. In 
conſequence of this agreement, he immediately ſer 
ſail for Scotland, and arrived in the frith 'of Cro- 
marty. Before he was permitted to ſet foot on 
ſhore, he was required to ſign the covenant; and 
with this demand he immediately complied. Ha- 
milton, Lauderdale, and othet noblemen attached to 


che royal cauſe, were immediately removed from 


his preſence, and obliged to retire to their eſtates, 
where they lived without 'any truſt or authority. 
The young king himſelf was merely ſo in name, 
being diveſted of prerogative, debarred of all 
kind of amuſement, and though of a volatile 
diſpoſition, compelled to conform to the gravity 
and preciſion of the Scottiſh manners in common 


life, as well as in matters of religion. 719 
The reception which Charles met with from the 


Scots, however, alarmed the Engliſh parliament, 


inſomuch that they renewed their military opera- 


tions, and recalled Cromwell from Ireland, which 


by this time was almoſt reduced. That general, 
having conſtituted Ireton his ſon-in-law, deputy 
lieutenant, returned to England, according to the 
ſummons of the parliament; and was honoured, on 
taking his ſeat, with general thanks for the ſignal 
ſervices he had rendered to the commonwealth. 
They then deſired to know, whether Fairfax would 
undertake the command of the troops deſtined for 
Scotland; and on his refuſal beſtowed it on Crom- 
well, who, without delay put his troops in motion, 
and entered Scotland with an army of ſixteen 
thouſand men. The command of the Scottiſh 
army was conferred on Leſley, an able officer, who 
late a very proper plan for defence; and removing 
whatever he, thought might help to ſupport the 
Engliſh army, fortified himſelf in a camp between 
Edinburgh and! Leith. 

The Engliſh general took every meaſure to bring 
the Scots to action, but Leſley, conſcious of the 
ſuperiority of the enemy in diſcipline and expe- 
rience, though his army exceeded in numbers, 
wiſely declined a deciſive engagement, and kept 

4 Z | within 


within his intrenchments. 


well made another motion, in hopes of drawing 
the Scottiſh general from his entrenchments, but 
all his efforts, proved ineffectual; ſo that by this 


weeks in ſight of each other. He therefore with- 


camping on a hill oppoſite the town, aſſured him- 


equally in Scotland as in England, defeated the 


| ſoners. 
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dexterous, and expert in their exerciſe, Crom- 


mancetvre of the Scottiſh commander, Cromwell, 
through want of proviſions, was compelled to re- 
tire, after the two armies had remained ſeveral 


drew to Dunbar: Leſley followed him, and en- 
ſelf of putting an end to the war, by the deſtruc- 


tion of the whole Engliſh army. To ſuch a di- 
lemma was Cromwell reduced, that he had even 


once entertained the thoughts of embarking all | 


his foot and artillery, and of forcing his way at the 
head of his cavalry. BLUE: : 
But the fanatical zeal which then prevailed 


military plan of Leſley, and proved eventually ſuc- 
ceſsful to Cromwell. At the inſtance of ſome 
Scottiſh miniſters, of whom great numbers at- 
tended the camp, Lefley was prevailed upon, 
through an aſſurance of the peculiar interpoſition 
of heaven in their favour, contrary to all the | 
rules of art, and every inſtance of former expe- 


rience, to quit his advantageous poſt, and de- | 


ſcend into the plain, in order to come to a general 
action with the enemy. | 
Oliver, as was his uſual cuſtom, prefaced the 
fight with a prayer, and further to animate his 
men, and inſpire them with an enthuſiaſtic ardour, 
ſolemnly aſſured them, (and with as much autho- 
rity as the Scotch fanatics had arrogared in order 
to prevail with their general) that he had received 
a particular revelation from heaven that his ene- 
mies would be delivered into his hands. So in- 
deed, however, it proved, for the Scots unaccuſ- 
tomed to, and undiſciplined in war, were altoge- 
ther unable to ſuſtain the ſhock of ſuch hardy 
and experienced veterans as the Engliſh. Though 


double in number to the eneiny, they were inſtant- | 


ly routed with great ſlaughter, and purſued to a 
conſiderable diſtance. Three thouſand were ſlain 
on the ſpot, and about nine thouſand taken pri- 
The Engliſh general then took poſſeſſion 
of Leith and Edinburgh, but the caſtle did not 
ſurrender till the latter end of December. | 
This victory proved a favourable circumſtance 
to Charles, as it induced the Scottiſh parliament 
to treat him with more than uſual reſpe& and in- 
dulgence ; inſomuch that his friends were ſuffered 
to approach him, and his coronation was perform- 
ed with great ſolemnity at Scone. His ſituation, 
however, thougn ſomewhat amended, was far from 
being eaſy or agreeable. Of a gay diſpoſition, 
he could but ill digeſt the rigid auſterities to which 
he was confined by the clergy, or the ſtill more 
flaviſh ſubmiſſion in which he was held by Argyle 
and his party. Diſguſted at theſe and many other 
circumſtances, he determined to attempt the re- 
covery of his liberty. General Middieton being 
proſcribed by the covenant, had retired with a 
party of royaliſts to the Highlands, where he waited 
for Charles, who, eſcaping from Argyle, fled to 
Join him with all poſſible expedition. Colonel 
Montgomery, with a troop of horſe, was ſent in 
purſuit of him. Though the defeat of his expec- 
rations in being compelled to return with that 
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By ſkirmiſhes and petty 
rencounters he endeavoured to animate his ſoldiers, 


and was generally ſucceſsful in theſe enterprizes. 
His army became every day more numerous, more 


officer, might pique the pride of Charles, the con- 
I 


ſequences favoured his deſigns ; for the « 
and Argyle being now alarmed with the , 
henſion that the ſeverity” with which the The 


| his daughter. Argyle, well acquainted with his 


the marquis of Lorn, attached himſelf to the kin 


intercept the proviſions of the army. He a 


— 
— 
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ommittes | 


they had 
e Cavaliers, 
war, he Was 
he adminiſ. 
Sour towards 


treated him might force him to join th 
and ſo involve the nation in a civil 
therefore admitted to a little part int 
tration, and, upon the whole, their ri 
him conſiderably abated. _ 

But the king, conſcious of the importance and 
influence of Argyle in ſupporting his pretenſion; 
treated that nobleman with uncommon afability 
and eſteem, and even hinted a defire of eſpouſins 


majeſty's principles, kept at a diſtance; but his ſon 


and faithfully executed his private commiſſion, 
And fuch was his popularity, that in a ſhort ſpace 
of time, an army was raiſed to ſupport his cla 
to the throne. <q 
A. D. 1651. This formidable body of troop 
under the command of the generals Hamilton and 
Leſley, encamped early in the ſpring at Torwoo 
in the neighbourhood of Stirling, and being ani 
mated by the preſence of the king, who had joine 
them, determined on the moſt vigorous exertion 
of military proweſs, as they were fortified by 
the caſtle of Stirling, which lay at their back; ſup 
plied with proviſion by the northern countries 
and their front was ſecured by ſtrong. intrench 
ments. Cromwell without effect had recourle t 
divers ſtratagems to bring them to action, fo that 
at length, wearied with waiting their motions, ht 
ſent Lambert over the Frith into Fife, in order u 


oppoſed by Holborne and Brown, who command 
ed a party of the Scots; but theſe were defeatec 
with great ſlaughter. 121% 

At length the Engliſh general paſſed over tht 
river with his whole army,' and drawing them up it 
the rear of the king, compelled him to abando 
his ſtation. As his laſt and only reſource, Charla 
determined to march for England, not only : 
there was no obſtruction to impede his progrels 
but as he hoped that all his friends, and all thok 
who were diſſatisfied with the preſent form of ad 
miniſtration, would flock to his ſtandard. Ht 
prevailed on the generals to agree to his pre 
poſals, and with one conſent the army, t0 th 
number of fourteen thouſand, men, quitted tie 
camp, and proceeded by long marches, toward 
England. 1525501 
Alarmed at this ſpirited meaſure of the you 
king, and fearful of his ſucceſs in England, where 
his preſence, from the general hatred which pre 
vailed againſt the parliament, was capable of pr | 
ducing ſome great revolution, Cromwell {ent 
body of cavalry under the command. of hon f 
to hang upon the rear of the royal army, and fal 
ing left Monk with ſeven thouſand men to l. 
the reduction of Scotland, purſued the king 
the utmoſt expedition. 1 

To further the efforts of the royaliſts, 1 
derable body of forces were raiſed in Cheſhure # 
Derbyſhire, by the earl of Derby, but theſ/ 1 
ſoon defeated by the parliamentary army, 10 > 
king's army being greatly diminiſhed by - er 
and diſeaſe, his majeſty laid aſide his de 8. 
marching to J. ondon, and directed his 5 10 
Worceſter, where he met with a kind. _ f 
from the magiſtrates, and next day Was © 

roclaimed. ried bi 

| The active and intrepid Cromwell put” g 
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chither at the head of a formidable amn, 4 
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bat. III. 185. 
8 city with his uſual vigour, ſurpriſed 
wikis ihe Tovalith into the med ae 
4 nible carnage enſued, the ſtreets were covered 
3 the carcaſes of the ſlain; Hamilton, a wor- 
on -obleman - was mortally wounded, and the 
2 „ compelled to fly. By the earl of Derby's 
oY. he repaired to Boſcobel, a lonely man- 
1 on the borders of Staffordſhire, inhabited by 
ane Pendarell, 4 farmer. : Ps ; 

The loyal peaſant here hoſpitably entertained his 
deſerted and bewildered ſovereign at the hazard of 
lis life, as all perſons were forbidden to harbour 


nce and 
enfions, 
frability 

1 
pouſing 
, 0 
with his 


bis fog, 10 communicated the ſecret to his three brothers, 
ie king they furniſhed the king with a peaſant's habit, and 
Tuſſions, ed him into a neighbouring wood, put an axe into 


rt ſpace 


is nb hand, and pretended to employ themſelves in 
18 Cai 


cutting wood. g 5 e 

During his continuance in this abject ſtate of re- 
irement, he chearfully partook of the homely, 
but beſt fare his hoſt could furniſh, One day, on 
he approach of a party of ſoldiers, he climbed up 
into an oak tree, where he ſheltered himſelf for the 
hace of twenty-four hours. This tree was after- 
rards called the Royal Oak, and for many years 
ed by the royaliſts in great veneration. At 
ength, however, after having been expoſed to the 
oft imminent danger, encountered many and 
reat difficulties, and aſſumed a variety of external 
liſpuiſes by way of deception, he landed at Feſcamp 
n Normandy, for which place he had embarked 
it Shoreham in Suſſex. 

| Cromwell had now acquired ſuch renown among 
ie people, and influence with parliament through 
is victorious career, that he might be ſaid to go- 
em both the army and the ſtate. 

Elated by their late ſucceſſes, the Engliſh par- 
ament paſſed an act, aboliſhing the royalty of 
cotland, empowering it, however, to ſend a cer- 
in number of repreſentatives to the Britiſh ſe- 
ae, All cauſes in both kingdoms were now de- 
rrmined by a mixture of Engliſh and Scottiſh 
ages; juſtice was adminiſtered impartially, and 
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anduct of general Monk, who commanded the 
ces in Scotland. The people, being ſecured in 


—_ lr property, applied themſelves to the manual 
4 teil and enjoyed, during the inter- regnum, more 
„ toward | peace and plenty than their anceſtors had expe- 


faced in any equal period of time. 

Blake, who had heretofore acted only in a mili- 
capacity, now ſignalized himſelf as a naval 
wmmander, by atchieving ſuch feats in character 


he youl! 
ad, wherl 


ich pre : 
_- - | amiral of the parliamentary fleet, as raiſed him 
3 he higheſt pinnacle of fame. Among other pro- 


Land... © 22d the bravery to | 
and h > in his flight from Kinſale to Portugal, 
n t0 fill could hardly be prevented from attack- 


k m even in fight of Liſbon. The prince, 
"ver, having eſcaped from the intrepid Eng- 
MM admira] 
ny majeſty, directed his courſe to the Weſt- 
=y Where his brother prince Maurice was ſhip- 
"Kin a ſtorm; ſo that after undergoing many 
ul ys and finding it impoſſible to do any effec- 
_ _—_ to the royal cauſe, he returned to France, 
wech © diſpoſed of the few ſhips which remained, 
\ 5 with all his prizes. Wu 

all the American colonies, New Efigland ex- 
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bene regal allegiance, Sir George 
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irſued li the Vas ſent with a conſiderable ſquadron to 
. 400 dd lubmiſſion to the power of parliament. 


tacki > Antigua, and Virginia, made little re- 


zim on pain of death. At length the farmer hav- | 


ice and order were maintained by the prudent 


through the interpoſition of his Por- 


— 


dings he had the bravery to purſue prince 
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ſiſtance; Barbadoes, commanded by lord Wil- 
loughby of Parham, held out for a conſiderable 
time, but was at length obliged to follow the ex- 
ample of the other plantations. Jerſey, Guern- 
ley, Scilly, and the Iſle of Man, were with equal 
eaſe brought under obedience. Nor were the arms 
of the republic leſs ſucceſsful in Ireland and Scot- 
land. Ireton, deputy-lieutenant of the former 
kingdom, perſevered with great induſtry in ſub- 
duing the revolted Iriſh, and defeated them in 
many engagements, which, though in themſelves 
of little importance, entirely ruined their declining 
cauſe, The horrid maſſacres which had been there 
committed were retaliated on the perpetrators, 
among whom was Sir Phelim ONeal, who juſtly 
ſuffered on the gallows for the many barbarities 
he had committed. After the reduction of Li- 
meric, Ireton, the deputy-lieutenant, died in that 
city of the plague. | 

A. D. 1652. Having ſucceeded in their mili- 
tary and naval enterprizes, and obtained deſpotic 
power throughout the Britiſh dominions, the par- 
liament of England determined to carry their arms 
In order to reftri& the com- 
merce of the Dutch, they paſſed an act of navi- 
gation, prohibiting all nations to import any mer- 
chandize into England, but what was the produce 
of the country to which the ſhips belonged. The 
ſtates-general, alarmed at theſe meaſures, ſent am- 
baſſadors to London, to ſolicit the _— of the act 


| of navigation; but the parliament, far from com- 


plying with their requeſt, demanded fatisfac- 
tion for the maſſacre at. Amboyna, the murder of 
Doriſlaus, the correſpondence which, during the 
war, the Dutch ambaſſadors had maintained with 
the late king ; claiming alſo two millions of money 
for the loſſes they had ſuſtained by the Hollanders 
in the Eaſt-Indies. The United States, apprehen- 
ſive that theſe proceedings would terminate in an 
open rupture, equipped a powerful armament, but 


were ſo impolitic as to menace the court of Lon- 


don with its deſtination. | 

In order to ſecure the Dutch merchantmen from 
the depredations of the Engliſh corſairs, Tromp, a 
gallant veteran was ſent to cruize off the coaſt of 
Holland with a fleet of fortyfive. ſail. When 
hailed by the Engliſh admiral, he omitted paying 
the uſual compliment of ſtriking, and Blake fired 
a blank ſhot to remind him of the honour due to 
the Engliſh flag. Tromp taking no notice of theſe 
warnings, Blake fired a ball, which was returned 


by a broadſide from the Dutch admiral. _ 
A general engagement enſued, which laſted five 
hours, and was ſuſtained with equal fury and reſo- 


lution ; but the event is partially deſcribed by the 
reſpective hiſtorians of each country. The popu- 
lace of London were highly incenſed, and would 
have aſſaulted the Dutch ambaſſadors, had they 
not been furniſhed with a guard for the ſafety of 
their perſons. _ . 

The Dutch admiral then directed his courſe to- 
wards the Downs, in order to engage rear-admiral 
Ayſcough, who lay at anchor with part of the Eng- 
liſh fleet; but on receiving intelligence of Blake's 
having failed to the northward with forty ſhips, to 
deſtroy the herring buſſes on the coaſt of Shetland, 
he followed him with a very numerous armament. 
The two fleets came in ſight of each other near 
Newcaſtle, but a violent ſtorm ariſing juſt as they 


were ready to engage, ſcattered the Dutch fleet in 


ſuch a manner, that not above thirty ſail could then 
reach Holland, though the reſt arrived in a few 
weeks after. 5 

| ir 


368 1653. 
Sir George Ayſcough was afterwards attacked by 
a Dutch fleet of thirty-four ſhips, under the com- 
mand of admiral de Ruyter; when though much 
interior in numbers, the Engliſh engaged them va- 
liantly until night put an end to the action. A ſhort 
time before this engagement, commodore Badily 
was defeated in the Mediterranean, by Van-Galen, 
who was f]ain in the action. 

Soon after this indeciſive engagement, Blake 
fell in with the grand fleet of the Dutch, under the 
command of the admirals Tromp and de Ruyter 
near the Goodwin ſands. Blake determined to face 
the enemy, but being greatly inferior in numbers 
was worſted in the action, being wounded himſelf, 
and having two of his ſhips taken, two burned, and 
one ſunk. Blake retired to the Downs, and Tromp, 

_ elated with his victory, hoiſted a broom at his main 
top-maſt head, as a ſignal that he would ſweep the 
channel clear of the enemy. 85 | 

A. D. 1653. To retaliate this loſs, the parlia- 
ment fitted out a fleet of fourſcore ſail, the com- 
mand of which was given to Blake, aſſiſted by 
Dean together with Monk, who had been recalled 
from Scotland for that purpoſe. While they lay 
off Portland, they eſpied the Dutch fleet of ſe- 
venty-ſix fail, having above three hundred mer- 
chant-men under their convoy, and bore down im 
mediately to give them battle. The fight was con- 
tinued three days with the moſt reſolute obſti- 
nacy, and the commanders in chief equally ſigna- 
lized their valour and their conduct. The Dutch 
admiral made an excellent retreat, and ſaved all 
the merchantmen except thirty. Eleven of his 


ſhips of war were taken or deſtroyed; two thou- | 


ſand men were. ſlain, and about fifteen hundred 
made priſoners. The number of ſlain among the 
_ Engliſh were nearly equal to that of the enemy. 
They loſt however, but one ſhip, which was ſunk, 
but they had many greatly damaged. 7 
The ſtates of Holland having ſuffered ſo much 


from the capture of their ſhips and the ſtagnation | 


of their commerce, deputed an embaſly to apply 
to the parliament for ſettling a treaty of peace; but 
this was interrupted by a ſtrange event taking 
place in England. | | 


Cromwell, who, as before obſerved, might be 


ſaid to govern, in conſequence of a conſultation 
with ſome of the officers of the army on whoſe 
fidelity he could rely, had preſented to the houſe a 
petition, or rather poſitive demand of the payment 


of arrears due to the army; and the parliament 


treating this behaviour with becoming reſent- 
ment, Oliver availing himſelf of the. opportunity, 
aſſembled a council of officers in order to deli- 
berate concerning the ſettlement of the nation; 
and while they were engaged in debates, colonel 
Ingoldſby entered, and informed him that the par- 
liament had met, and were come to a reſolution 


not to diſſolve themſelves, but to ſupply the va- | 


cancies by new elections. 

To effect his deſign of centering all power civil 
and military in himſelf, Cromwell haſtened to the 
houſe with a body of three hundred ſoldiers, which 
he poſted at the different avenues. He firſt ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to his friend St. John, and hypo- 
critically told him he was come to do that, which, to 
his great grief of ſou], the Lord had impoſed on him. 


After ſitting ſome time to hear the debates, he ſud- 


denly roſe up, and in the moſt opprobrious terms re- 
viled them for their tyranny, oppreſſion, and robbery 
of the public. Then ſtamping with his foot, which 
was the ſignal for the ſoldiers to enter, he ſaid, 
Get you gone, give place to honeſt men, you 
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fanatical enthuſiaſtic turn of mind; 


1653. Boon XII 
« are no longer a parliament; I tell 
no longer a parliament, the Lord has done a. 
* you, he hath choſen other inſtruments 2 & 
e fecting his own work.” Sir Harry Vane ri ry 
remonſtrate againſt this outrage, "he en 
« O! Sir Harry Vane, Sir Harry Vane! the 1 
« deliver me from Sir Harry Vane,” Tai: 
hold of Martin by the cloak ; © Thou art a oh 
ce maſter,” ſaid he. Another he called a — 
ard; a third, an adulterer, and a fourth, an . | 
tortioner. © It is you,” ſaid he to the member 
„that have driven me to this. I have prayed i 
« Lord, night and day, that he would rather la 
« me, than put me on this work.“ He then pn! 
orders to the ſoldiers to clear the premiſes, an. 
having himſelf locked the door, and ſecured f. 
key, coolly retired to his apartments, at Whiteh, 
By one reſolute effort, through the aid of that cn 
thuſiaſm, which ſeems to have been the moſt ef; 
tive principle of the times, did Oliver Cromy: 
annihiliate the legiſlative power of three kingdom; 
and arrive to a degree of eminence and dionir 
hardly to be paralleled in the annals of hiſtory. 

This ſingular tranſaction produced addreſſes 
congratulation and duty from the officers naval an 
military, and many religious ſects and ſocietifi 
Yet there was a formidable clan, -whoſe oppolitio1 
might greatly impede the progreſs of Cromwell 
deſigns. - Theſe were ſuch as were denominated | 
general republicans, but yet comprehended {:& 
of very oppoſite tenets. The firſt were the Calvi 
niſts, called alſo the fifth-monarchy men, who at 
firmed that dominion being founded in grace, al 
diſtinction of magiſtracy ought to be aboliſhed 
except what aroſe from ſuperior ſanctity ; and cor 
ſidering themſelves as faints, thought they alon 
had a right-to govern. The ſecond were the De 
iſts, who aſpired-to mofe liberty than they coul 
expect under any monarch, and wiſhed for un 
bounded freedom 1n religion and politics. 

As a man of ,Cromwell's penetrating genius mu 
have diſcerned, that as enthuſiaſm is the child 
folly, the former were the apteſt to aſſiſt him | 
finiſhing his intended project; in conſequence ( 
which he firmly attached himſelf to the Calvinit 
Though he had already aſſumed the ſupreme al 
thority, he thought proper to amuſe them i 
the appearance of a commonwealth. He firſt jul 
fied his conduct in diſſolving the parliament, b. 
declaration ſubſcribed by all the principal officers ( 
the fleet and army; and then propoſed the eſta 
bliſhment of a parliament, conſiſting of one hull 
dred and forty members, in whom the ſupren 
power ſhould center. Having Carried this po 
he took care to ſele& men of ..ob{cure birth, and) 
aſſured J 
Ia 


You, YOu are 


ſuch would upon every occaſion become his P 
tools. Accordingly this very choice and Nog 
legiſlature began to exerciſe their authority OY 
liſhing the clerical function, the tythes, the vn" 
ſities, the court of chancery, and. the at 
law, in the room of which they intended to [ud 
tute the moſaic inſtitution. 
While theſe extraordinary meaſures Were © 
ing by Cromwell, ſome of the province? £ | 
United States were preparing remonſtrances te 
before the Engliſh parliament for their te 
tion to the propoſals they had made for 4 : 4 
pacification. Admiral Tromp, with 2 99 cont 
hundred fail fell in with the Engliſh 1 
manded by Monk, Dean, Penn, and the col 
They engaged on the third of June, 2 * unt 
of Flanders, and fought with equal vary | 
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- the parted them. | 
">" gion, notwithſtanding which, the Engliſh 
AT the, battle next day, and the Dutch were 
Reed to retire with great loſs; for, towards the 
| 15 ok the battle, the Engliſh were reinforced by 
5 15 with eighteen fail of French ſhips, and the 
ors purſued the enemy to the coaſt of Holland. 
The gallant Tromp having repaired this loſs, 
bon after weighed anchor, hoiſted ſail, and Dore 
deen pon the enemy as they lay in the Texel, 
hough he was greatly inferior in point of numbers. 
\ freſh engagement enſued on the twenty-ninth 
cr July, which, with no material advantage to 
ether party, laſted from morning till night. The 
dent day Tromp, being reinforced with twenty- 
ren ſhips, engaged them again, but was defeat- 
ed by the Engliſh with ſome conſiderable loſs. A 
y days after T romp, failed with a fixed reſolution 
ther to repair his late misfortunes or die in the 
empt. He fell in with the Engliſh commanded 
Monk, and the fight immediately began with 
je utmoſt fury. Tromp, bravely encouraging 
5 men, was ſhot through the heart with a muſquet 
al, in conſequence of which, the Dutch were ſo 
iſpiritcd that they began to give way on all ſides, 
nd at length retired into their harbours with the 
ok of their beſt ſhips, which were either ſunk or 
aken, | | 

The United States having now ſuſtained the hea- 
eſt lofſes both in their trade and navigation, very 
vlicitouſly applied for a treaty of pacification, to 
hich Cromwell acceded on the following terms. 
\ defenſive league was concluded between the two 
publics. They engaged each of them to baniſh 
he enemies of the other ; thoſe concerned in the 
aſſacre of Amboyna were to be ſeverely puniſh - 
d; the honour of the flag was to be yielded to 
e Engliſh; eighty-five thouſand pounds were to 
de paid by the Dutch Eaſt-India company, as an 
demnification for the loſſes which the Engliſh 
ompany had ſuffered ; and the iſland of Polerone 
the Eaſt-Indies was to be ceded to the latter. 
Cromwell ſoon found the powerful effects of ſe- 
ing the members which compoſed his parlia- 
ent, as they unanimouſly agreed to reſign their 
thority to thoſe from whom it had been received, 
nd accordingly repaired to Whitehall, and confeſ- 
ng themſelves unequal to the taſk they had un- 
Frm delivered the inſtrument of government 
) him, 

A. D. 1654. The late ſhadow of legiſlature 
"ng delegated their nominal authority to a coun- 


el, the power of government was declaratively 
led in him with the title of lord Protector of 
* Common-wealth, to be occaſionally aſſiſted by 
council compoſed of only twenty-one members. 
- rſt act of ſovereignty was the execution of 
ir Vowel, and colonel Gerard, who were charged 
2 having formed a conſpiracy againſt his life; 
0 "mer was hanged at Tyburn and the latter 
ed on Tower hill, The ſame ſcaffold ſerved 
* execution of don Pantaleon Sa, knight of 
f . brother to the Portugueſe ambaſſador. 
chen Tepaired with ſeveral others to the New- 
bc Se, and in miſtake killed a man, whom he 
or be the before-mentioned Gerard, by whom 


A 


* 


mwell 
4 


een affronted on the preceding day. 
being informed of this tranſaction order- 
u ter ght o be apprehended; and though he 
plc. © to his brother's houſe, he and his ac- 

IN delivered up: the latter were hang- 
44. 
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Admiral Dean was ſlain in 


— — 


1 of officers, compoſed of the creatures of Crom- 
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ed at Tyburn, and the knight was beheaded on 
Tower-hill. 

But Cromwell, notwithſtanding the arts he prac- 
tiſed and the guiſes he aſſumed, to veil his ambi- 
tious deſigns, could not elude the diſcernment of 
the thinking part of mankind. Parliament no 
ſooner met and choſe Lenthall for their ſpeaker, 
than they entered on a diſcuſſion of the pretended 
inſtruments of government, and of that authority, 
which, under the title of protector, he had uſurped 
over the nation. Cromwell, incenſed at their re- 
fractory diſpoſition, ſummoned them to the Paint- 
ed-chamber, where he harangued on the abſurdity 
of arraigning his title, ſince the ſame inſtrument of 
government, whith conſtituted them a parliament, 
had entruſted him with the protectorſhip. On their 
return to the houſe, they found a guard placed at the 
door, who would not ſuffer any member to enter, 
until he had ſigned the recognition, by which he 
engaged faithfully to adhere to the then govern- 
ment, as veſted in a ſingle perſon and a parlia- 
ment. 

Theſe lawleſs and arrogant proceedings induced 
many of the members, poſſeſſed of power and in- 
fluence in their reſpective places of reſidence in the 
country, warmly to engage 1n a conſpiracy againſt 
the haughty protector, who, apprized of their 
deſign, diſſolved the parliament eleven days be- 
fore the expiration of-the term fixed, telling them 
he knew there was a plot formed againſt the admi- 
niſtration. 8 

A. D. 165 5. Theroyaliſts, availing themſelves 
of the general murmur which prevailed againſt 
the meaſures of adminiſtration formed a deſign for 
reſtoring the king to his crown and dignities, and 
the nation to its former mode of government under 
king, lords, and commons. But Cromwell ob- 
taining immediate intelligence of the ſame, through 
the vigilance of his ſpies, ſeveral of them were 
impriſoned. | 

Though the reſolute behaviour of the protector 
occaſioned a general panic, Jones, Grove, and other 
gentlemen of the Weſt, aſſembled about two hun- 
dred horſe, with which they entered Saliſbury 
at the time of the aſſize, took poſſeſſion of the 
gates and market-place, and proclaimed young 
Charles king of England ; but not being joined by 
any of their aſſociates, they abandoned the town, 
and wandered about that country, till their num- 
bers were greatly diminiſhed, ſo that one troop of 
horſe was at leaſt able to ſuppreſs them. The 


| leaders being taking, were condemned and executed, 


and the reſt tranſported to the plantations. 
The protector, now thinking his authority ſuf- 
ficiently eſtabliſned at home, directed his atten- 
tion to foreign purſuits, to which he was not a little 
induced by the puſillanimous behaviour of Charles II. 
of France, who, notwithſtanding an unjuſtifiable 
attack of his fleet in their way to the relief of 
Dunkirk, waved the inſult and ſent ambaſſadors to 
London to ſue for the friendſhip and alliance of the 
protector. — 
During theſe tranſactions admiral Blake had 
been ſent with a fleet to the Mediterranean, to 
chaſtiſe the Algerine corſairs, who had annoyed 
the Engliſh traders. Another fleet. was ſent to 
the Weſt-Indies, under the command of admiral 
Penn, having on board five thouſand ſoldiers un- 
der general Venables. Cromwell delivered to the 
admiral orders, ſealed up, the purport of which he 
was not to know, until he reached a certain latitude, 
By theſe he was ordered to make a deſcent upon 
5 A the 
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the iNand of Hiſpaniola, and attack St. Domingo Cromwell exerciſed his exalted office wi 
| the capital. On their approach, the | Spaniards || leaſt interruption or moleſtation; and 
F abandoned their houſes, and fled into the woods; meeting of parliament obtained the neceſ 
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| but when they ſaw Venables landing his ſoldiers at |, plies by an unanimous vote. An at 2 „ 2 
a conſiderable diſtance from the place, they reco- || paſſed for the renunciation of all title in Cu 3 
vered their ſpirits, returned to their habitations, Stuart or any of his family to the Engliſh ron B a 
and prepared themſelves for a vigorous de- and this was the firſt act of that nature whi 70 


ch hi | 
i fence, But the fatigue ariſing from the very || the leaſt appearance of a parhamentary fu on 
| intemperate heat of the climate ſo affected the || tion, 2 a coll 
. Engliſh, that being wholly debiliated, they were A. D. 1657 —8. In the beginning of this yer nc 
| eaſily repulſed by the natives, and driven on board || powerful conſpiracy was formed againſt the lie. bar 
their ſhips with conſiderable loſs. However, if the protector by one Syndercomb, former] the d 
they failed in that enterprize, they ſucceeded in trooper, who very narrowly miſſed his aim in 2 The | 
their attack of Jamaica, which ſubmitted to their || tempting to ſhoot him. At his trial, he behaye Ned 
arms without oppoſition. with undaunted reſolution, declaring that ma F Wa: 
Notwithſtanding the capture of the important other perſons were engaged in the ſame deſign, 20 . * 
iſland of Jamaica, the protector ordered the naval || intimated that he had received undoubted af 7 at 
and military commanders in chief into confine- rances of being ſcreened from juſtice, He y 1 
ment immediately on their arrival in England. convicted of high treaſon, and condemned 1 lain 
The king of Spain, incenſed at theſe hoſtilities, death, but on the day appointed for his execuit kirk 
jſſued orders for confiſcating all the effects of the || he was found dead in the priſon. "<p" 
 Enoliſh in his dominions, and the Spaniſh trade || This very obſequious parliament became dil re 
was transferred to the Dutch, who ſoon indemni- || more devoted to the will and pleaſure of the lord 4 girel 
fied themſelves for the loſſes which they had ſuf- protector; and ſo far did they carry their co TAY 
fered in the war with England. plaiſance, that on a motion made by colonel Je. court 
A. D. 1656. Hoſtilities being thus openly com- ſon for tendering him the crown they moſtly ſig * 
menced between the crown of Spain and the Eng- nified their approbation of the propoſal; an in 
liſn government, the fleet of the latter under the when the motion was ſeconded by an alderman Men Cr 
command of admirals Blake and Montague cruized London, it paſſed by a conſiderable majority, lim, he 
off Cadiz in order to intercept the Weſt-India On his being urged by a ſelect committee fl... 11. 
trade on their return; but being diſtreſſed for || comply with the requeſt of the parliament, the one 
water, were forced to make for Portugal. Cap- || ſeems to have acted with the duplicity of tae ., on 
tain Stayner who was left on the ſtation, with ſeven || rant Richard, and to have uſed all his art a erwood 
ſhips, ſoon deſcried the galleons, and immediately fineſſe, which plainly indicated that ambit 1 fate | 
gave chace. The Spaniſh admiral and two of || prompted him to accept of the glittering gewga 
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his captains ran their veſſels a-ſhore, but the two. || But foreſeeing that his compliance would dray rligior 
ſhips richly laden fell into the hands of the Eng- him the reſentment of the army, and the contem m part 
liſh, and two were ſet on fire. The treaſure was of the world, as he had ever been the avowed f 
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brought from Portſmouth in waggons, and carried || of kingly government, after deſiring time to ; 
in triumph through the city of London. || liberate on the important matter, he gave an abk 
The next engagement with the Spaniards. || lute denial, and the parliament to reward his co 


though not fo profitable, was more honourable to || ſummate modeſty, confirmed his title of pr 


b ſer, whi 
the Engliſh flag, and terminated the naval at- tector. 1 5 oe n to 
chievements of the brave admiral Blake, who on Cromwell now removed from their reſpect. 7: 


| receiving intelligence that a Spaniſh fleet of ſixteen offices, commiſſions and appointments, all tho 
| ſhips had taken ſhelter among the Canaries, failed || perſons of whoſe attachment to his intereſt he 6 
thither, and found them in the bay of Santa Cruz, the leaſt ground to entertain ſuſpicion. His elde 
drawn up in line of battle, The bay was fortified || ſon Richard was introduced at court, as the 0 
by a caſtle, and feven forts united by a line of tector's heir apparent. He is repreſented by 
communication; and the Spaniſh admiral had || torians as a youth of an amiable character, parte 
| moored his ſmaller veſſels cloſe in ſhore, and the larly adorned with the virtue of benevolence, l 
| larger galleons further out with their broadſides exempt from the ambition and bigotry of his 
| - to the ſea, Blake attacked them with ſuch fury, || ther, as a proof of which is cited, his gy 
| that the enemy quitted their ſhips, which were ſet interpoſition in behalf of the unfortunate 
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romwe 
on fire, and conſumed with all their treaſure. The Charles II. | 4: O00 ly, th 
gallant admiral, after this ſignal victory, dying of Having two daughters yet unmarried, | © the p 


a dropſy on his return to his native country, was || well beſtowed one on the grandſon and heir of 
| interred with all the honours due to his ſtation || earl of Warwick ; the other on lord 2 
and character; his loſs being ſincerely regretted, | conbridge, of a very ancient family, former! 
not only by the protector, but the nation in general. || tached to the royal party, : -— 
About this time an accident happened which | A plan was now formed in favour of ds 
greatly endangered the life of Oliver. Having || by Mr. Moredaunt, brother to the ear] * 
been preſented with fix fine Frieſland horſes, || borough, Sir Henry Slingſby, a man of gr 
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| | he attempted, for his arauſement, to drive his own | perty in Yorkſhire, and doctor Hewet, 3 cleig # far a1 
| equipage round Hyde Park, attended by Thurloe || man of the church of England. lis lud. beſt a} 
j his ſecretary. The horſes taking fright, ran with Elated by this plauſible effort in MS Coul 1 65 
| ſuch violence, .that he could neither manage the || Charles made ſome preparations in the Low uiaim 


0 


a a | x ag | | Was 
reins nor keep his ſeat; but being thrown on the || tries for obtaining that crown of which he.! 0a de 


| g no lf 

IF pole, was dragged on the ground for ſome time, prived by the Protector. Cromwell money pers 

ö and a piſtol which he had in his pocket went off timation that one of the king's commit 75 m he; 
during the time of his being in this dangerous ſitu- cepted by a gentleman of the name 3 = ans, ” 
ation; however, he happily received no injury || ſent for him to court, and prevailed 0 1 bee 
either from the fall or exploſition. | diſcover all he knew of the conſpiracy; ** ;y Carts 
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..ared that the marquis of Ormond had lately 
6 er in London three weeks.' That nobleman 
- over to learn the particulars of the combina- 
E and finding matters not yet ripe for action, 
| , \rned to the continent without the knowledge of 
emwell. Mordaunt, Slingſby, and Hewet, with 
vr2at number of their confederates, were appre- 
ed, and a court of juſtice was erected to try 
- conſpirators. Slingſby and Hewet were con- 
car, .nned and executed, but Mordaunt eſcaped, his 
ic e having bribed the evidence to abſent themſelves 
iy WW, the day of trial. | 
1 ne laſt memorable tranſaction of a military 
mare re during the protectorſnip of Oliver Crom- 


ma. was the victory obtained by the combined 


, des of France and England over the Spaniſh | 


al y at the famous battle of Dunes, where the 
© vW..niards were routed with the loſs of twelve hun- 
ed ea gain, and about two thouſand taken priſoners. 
cui kirk had been previouſly inveſted, but being 
this means deprived of all hopes of aſſiſtance, 
s obliged to ſurrender, and the government of it 
b given to Lockhart, a Scotchman, who had 
urried Cromwell's neice, was his arabaſſador at 
court of France, and deemed a profound poli- 
an. 5 
But amidſt all the power, honour, and renown, 
ich. Cromwell had acquired as protector of the 
lm, he was not exempt from anxiety and diſ- 
ietude, The coolneſs of relations and friends 
the one hand, and the plots and ſchemes of ene- 
es on the other, greatly affected his repoſe, 
eetwood and others, concluding from the pomp 
d ſtate he had now aſſumed, that his views had 
r been directed by pride and ambition, inſtead 
religion and the love of his country, began to 
m parties againſt him, bur the event which 
ched him moſt nearly was the death of a favo- 
daughter, whoſe amiable diſpoſition had pro- 
ed her univerſal eſteem. _ Bos 
ln the month of Auguſt he was attacked with a 
ſer, which encregſing with great violence, he 
pan to apprehend it would terminate in his 
at, His phyſicians were ſenſible of his perilous 
aon, and began to drop ſome hints on the 
ect; but his chaplains, by their fanatical inſi- 
aons, perſuaded him to believe himſelf out of 
danger. But notwithſtanding this deluſive aſ- 
ace, his ſymptoms became more violent, and 
Council defiring to know if his ſon Richard 
uid fucceed him, he anſwered in the affirmative, 
then expired on the third of September (1658) 
de 59th year of his age. 47 5 
ſomwell was robuſt in perſon, and his viſage 
ly, though not engaging. In no inſtances 
© the prejudice and partiality of hiſtorians been 
"© giaring than in the deſcription of the cha- 
& of this very extraordinary man. He is va- 
lly and emphatically ſtiled by four different 
=, dea fortunate madman; a judicious vil- 
brave wicked man; and a tyrant without 
5 to which an appellation of more modern 
E has been added, © a prince without virtues.” 
c any or all of theſe epithets are applicable, 
= appear from a review of his life, which 
9 / Xlubits the moſt palpable effects of wild 
* oo and towering ambition. If he attained 
, cgree of excellence in human literature, 
| 1 to have been well acquainted with the 
n ab and could ſo adapt his words and 
Sa to gain an aſcendancy over molt perſons 
te ar elired to mould to his purpoſe. Verſed 
s of diſſimulation and infinuation, he not. 
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only concealed his own deſigns, but diſcovered 
the moſt ſecret intentions of others; as to religion. 


ik its principal characteriſtics are juſtice and bene- 


volence, we muſt offer it as our candid opinion, 
that, though he might have much of the theory of 
it in his head, very little of its influence appears 
in his actions. As mankind may be celebrated, or 


diſtinguiſhed however, in the annals of time for 
their vices as well as their virtues, ſo the name of 


Cromwell will be memorized to the lateſt poſterity, 
by the extraordinary nature of the tranſactions he 
effected. Upon the whole, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that though his mode of evincing his op- 
poſition to the government, and averſion to the 


principles of his ſovereign, cannot be juſtified by 


any law human or divine; yet as good frequently 
is brought about by apparent evil, he was by his 
proceedings acceſſary to the ſuppreſſion of arbi- 
trary power, and the reſtoration of the conſtitu- 
tional rights of England; fo that whether he did 
moſt good or moſt harm to the general intereſts of 
mankind, is 4 problem not eaſilv to be ſolved. 

Oliver Cromwell was interred with great funeral 
pomp in the chapel of Henry VII. amongſt the 
kings and princes of England, by command of his 
ſon Richard, who, immediately on the demiſe of 
his father, was, by the council, choſen to ſucceed 
him in the protectorſhip of the realm. 

But neither the diſpoſition or genius of Ri- 
chard was adapted to manage the ſeveral parties 
with whom he had to engage in his new character, 
ſo that each one ſeems to have purſued their own 
particular intereſt: for a parliament for the three 


kingdoms being convoked in the name of the 


new protector, they met on the twenty-ſeventh of 
January, and began to examine the authority of 
the Scots and Iriſh in ſending members to the 
houſe. After many debates, it was voted that the 


other houſe ſhould ſubſiſt, and the Scottiſh and 


Iriſh members ſit in parhament. They then 
paſſed an act, confirming Richard's title of pro- 


| teCtor. | 


A. D. 1659. The army, zealous of maintain- 
ing the power they had acquired under the go- 


vernment of Oliver, preſented a petition to Ri- 
chard, entreating that Fleetwood might be ap- 


ointed generaliſſimo, and on their being ſeve- 
rally repulſed by the new protector, not only re- 
probated his character, but uſurped a claim to ſet- 
tle the government. 
April, they repaired to him, and inſiſted on the 
immediate diſſolution of the parliament. Deſ- 
borough, a man of a clowniſh diſpoſition, endea- 
voured to frighten him into compliance; and the 
rotector having neither ſpirit to deny, nor power 
to reſiſt, the parliament was diſſolved, and the 
protector generally conſidered as depoſed. In a 
few days after, indeed, he ſigned his reſignation in 

form. | 
The council of officers, in conſequence of this 
reſolute effort, being reſtored to their former ele- 
vated ranks in government, began to conſider what 
ſort of government ſhould be eſtabliſhed. Many 
of them were diſpoſed to erect a military govern- 
ment, and to exerciſe the power of the ſword in 
an open manner; but as it would be difficult to 
compel the people to the payment of the taxes im- 
poſed by arbitrary will, it was reſolved to retain 
the appearance of civil authority, and to reſtore 
the long parliament which had been expelled by 
Oliver Cromwell, with this proviſo, that they could 
not be diſſolved but with their own conſent. 
The council then applied to Lenthall, late 
| {ſpeaker 
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ſpeaker in the long parliament, and preſented him || brigades. Having received aſſurance from Mari 
with a declaration, by which he and the other || that he would ſupport them, the parliament 
members were invited to re- aſſemble. Accord- | Lambert, Deſborough, and ſome other off 
ingly, on the eighth day of May, two. and forty 
met in the houſe, and the preſbyterian members, 
who had formerly been excluded, attempted to 
reſume their ſeats, but the houſe refuſed them ad- 
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had ſigned the petition, revoked Fleetwoog,. 


miſſion, and appointed commiſſioners, for a iini: 
time, to command the army. | 
For their own ſecurity, two regiments command 


miſſion, and was ſupported in their rejection by the 
military council, in conſequence of which, and 
ſeveral acts obnoxious to that party, they reſolved 
to exert their utmoſt efforts to bring about the 
reſtoration of the royal family to the crown of En- 
gland. Mordaunt, who had been concerned in 
the late conſpiracy, rather encouraged than inti- 
midated by his paſt danger, was become the chief 
director of all their councils. 

To effect this deſirable purpoſe they concerted 
a plan for riſing in ſeveral counties at once, and 


ſurprizing at the ſame time, Glouceſter, Lyme, 


Plymouth, Exeter, and Cheſter. This ſcheme 
being approved by Charles, he repaired privately 
to St. Malo, that he might be near at hand, in 
caſe the enterprize ſhould ſucceed; but the con- 
ſpiracy was defeated by the intelligence of Sir 
Richard Wallis, who now maintained with the 


parliament the ſame correſpondence which he had 


formerly carried on with Cromwell. Many of the 
conſpirators were ſeized and impriſoned, others 
abandoned their houſes; a violent tempeſt raged dur- 
ing the whole time appointed for the inſurrections; 
inſomuch, that from the utter inability of ſome, 
and apprehenſive fears of others, the junction of the 


arties was wholly fruſtrated. 
The city of Cheſter, however, was ſurprized 


through the vigilance and activity of Sir George 
Booth and Sir Thomas Middleton; but Lambert 


marching againſt them with a ſuperior force, after 
an obſtinate engagement, they were totally routed. 
Sir George Booth eſcaped from the field of battle, 
but was afterwards diſcovered in a diſguiſed habit, 
and impriſoned in the Tower of London. 

The military council, apprehenſive of the deſign 
of parliament gradually to abridge and finally an- 
nul their authority, held frequent conferences in 
and about London, and at length came to an un- 
animous reſolution of preſenting a petition to the 
following effect: that the parliament would im- 
mediately comply with the contents of a former 
addreſs preſented by the council of Wallingford- 
houſe; that they would eſtabliſh general Fleetwood 


in his command, which, according to the preſent 


commiſſion, would in a few months expire; that 
Lambert ſhould be appointed lieutenant general; 
Deſborough general of the cavalry; and Monk 
general of the infantry; that they would proſecute 


with the utmoſt ſeverity thoſe communities, who 


had aſſiſted the enemy in the late inſurrections; 
and that no perſon might be elected chief magiſ- 
trate of any corporation, who had ſhewn by his con- 
duct, that the government of the commonwealth 
had not met with his approbation. | 

But while this petition, which was dated at 
Derby, was left with Fleetwood for his reviſal and 
amendment, Sir Arthur Haſlerig defeated their 
whole deſign, by ſending intelligence to the ſpea- 
ker; in conſequence of which, it was reſolved in 
the houſe, after ſome debate, that a military council 
was not only uſeleſs, but expenſive as well as dan- 
gerous to the ſtate. The officers, incenſed at this 
peremptory reſolve that ſo particularly militated 
at their authority, determined on the diſſolution, 
or at leaſt the ſubjection of parliament, for which 
purpoſe Lambert approached London with his 


| low, and Sir Henry Vane. The officers, at t 


| legiſlature, proper to maintain the ſubjects libe 
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ed by officers of whoſe fidelity they had no doubt 
were ordered to take up their quarters in Weſtmin 
ſter, and guard the avenues to the houſe; but Lan 
bert, entering London with four regiments, toi 
poſſeſſion of them all, re- conducted the ſpeaker i 
his own houſe, and excluded the members. 
Having thus paved the way: for the accomyli 
ment of their deſign, the officers nominated 
council compoſed of ten members, who ſhoul 
take upon themſelves the regulation of the con 
cerns of the commonwealth, They then appoin 
ed a committee of ſafety, in which the power o 
the adminiſtration was veſted. The chief me 
bers were Fleetwood, Deſborough, Lambert, Lud 


lame time, publiſhed a declaration, annulling ui 
late orders of parliament, declaring they were 
far from ſetting up a military goverment, th 
they had eſtabliſhed a committee of ſafety, which 
was enjoined to deliberate and propoſe a form 


ties, and the happineſs of the commonwealth, an 
that conſequently there was no neceſſity for a houl 
of peers, a protector, or a king. 

In this critical ſituation of affairs, general Mon 
declared a firm reſolution to eſpouſe the cauſe « 
the parliament, and contended for their privilege 
thus violated by the army; though he was ſuppoſe 


to be actuated to this reſolve not ſo much by: - " 
a . . . Fl * 

attachment to the king, as a jealouſy which had lon "> 
prevailed between him and Lambert, fo that u. -- 
mo fitiog 


reaſon of his thwarting the projects of that am 


bitious general, whoſe ſucceſs he knew would del * k 
troy his own authority, was plain and evident. Te "Y 
Bur as the completion of his deſign required Hf., "> 
ET . ; | were 

utmoſt caution and deliberation, Monk previouſg, . 
to his acting in open defiance, aſſembled his troop i vholl 
diſmiſſed ſome officers whom he knew diſaffectedt "Dogs | 
his purpoſes, impriſoned Cobbet, ſecured the cu,, a 
of Berwick, demanded an extraordinary ſuppl 4 "A 
: wah 4 aſk 

from the Scots for this expedition, and hav! a 
received intelligence that Lambert with his al - 5 0 
was marching towards the north, ſent Clobbe.,, We 
and two other commiſſioners to London, to all 11 : | 
the committee of his , peaceable diſpoſition, a1 ered 1 
to propoſe terms of accommodation. His cl Guile 
view was to procure delay, and retard the prey bein 
tions of his enemies. The committee of fa, | 
agreed to a treaty, which was at laſt ſigned b "Try E 
the commiſſioners, but Monk refuſed to confi i be 
it, on pretence that his commiſſioners had exceed Preſent 
their inſtructions. He deſired, however, to felt ſo we 
the negotiation at Newcaſtle. _ W WY 
A. D. 1660. Having adjuſted the nece rer of 
meaſures for the execution of his deſign, 49" hed y 
cruited his forces by a ſupply to a ver) conu ; Micen | 
able amount from the Scots, general Monk 7+ ld, an, 
ed England on the ſecond day of January, ® WW © 
congratulated on his arrival by two deputies © HT conſtie 
miſſioned by parliament for that pur poſe. oo” furthe 
city of London ſaluted him on the ſame 2 end 
by four of its principal merchants, and 1 d 80 
alſo of tlie expediency of calling a free parlia MK ret 
agreeable to the general voice of the people. nde "Weſteg 
Thus encouraged and ſupported, Monk geln ue, J 
delay ſent a meſſenger to the parliament N. 


Cab. III. | 1660. 

to remove from London thoſe regiments, 
E tough they now pretended to return to their 
33 "had fo lately dared to expel that aſſem- 
es Though this demand increaſed their ſuſpi- 
i fer they complied with his directions. He 
on eroduced to the houſe with great ſolemnity, 
1 eceived, from the mouth of the ſpeaker, the 
ae thanks for the great ſervices which he had 
F ne his country. He then made a ſhort ſpeech, 
n which he obſerved, that the peaceable reſtora- 
Lon of the Parliament was not one of the ſmalleſt 
Meſlings which God had beſtowed on the nation; 
e told ther, that he had received a great number 
addreſſes, expreſſing their deſire of a free par- 
ment, - propoſed to reſtore the excluded mem- 
rs without exacting the oaths, and recommended 
-otland and Ireland to their particular care and 
tention. 

"As an evident token of their diſapprobation of the 
ben mode of adminiſtration, the common council ot 
ondon refuſed to pay an aſſeſſment till a free and 
cal parliament was eſtabliſhed. As this refuſal 
ded to annul their authority, they were reſolved 
make at once a full trial of their own ſtrength and 
e general's fidelity; and therefore ordered Monk 
o march into the city, to carry off their chains and 
moliſh their gates, and commanded him to ſee 


on. Monk obeyed the injunction, entered the 


ates and portcullices, and returned in triumph 
p his quarters in Weſtminſter, leaving the citizens 
qually aſtoniſhed and incenſed at his proceedings. 

Monk had obeyed theſe orders in direct repug- 
ance to his own will, but finding the neceſſity of 
rowing of the maſk he had aſſumed, and openly 
rowing the cauſe he determined to maintain in 
Wagon to an arbitrary and tyrannical clan, he 
i a letter to the parliament, in which, after 
aplaining of the odious taſk they had impoſed 
n him, he upbraided them - with the new cabals 
ty were carrying on with Vane and Lambert, 
id demanded in the name of the citizens, ſoldiers, 
d whole community, that they ſhould iſſue writs 
Ithin a week for ſupplying the then vacan- 
Ks in the houſe, and appoint the time for their 


in diſſolution, and ſummoning of a new par- 
ament, | 


" juſtly incenſed by his late proceedings, he re- 
a to Sir Thomas Allen, the lord mayor, and 
red him to ſummon a court of common-council 


Guildhall. He there endeavoured to apologize 


the inſults which he had been obliged to offer 
wh proteſted his firm adherence to the meaſures 
= ie had embraced, begged that a ſtrict union 
git be effected between the city and army, and 
elented that the national affairs could be no 


9 fo well ſettled as by their union. 


aber of univerſal 
lined well 
he royaliſts and preſbyterians totally ſub- 
ation 1 * unanimouſly concurred in the pro- 
conſtr ſuch meaſures as might tend to retrieve 
e n form of government, and prevent 
tn ad f. frulon of the blood of their country- 
10 fellow ſubjects. | | 
On; *. Plere his deſign by one - bold ſtroke, 
eg, ned with his army to Weſtminſter, and 


VWeſted 


uſe. T h 
N 


Joy, and celebrated by all who 


$ 24 went accordingly, and forming a 
. 5. | | 


heſe violent orders carried into immediate execu- | 


tin an hoſtile manner, levelled ſome of the | 


in order to conciliate the affections of the citi- 


coalition between the city and army was 


to their country. Former animoſities 


"Me excluded members to repair to the | 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 
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majority, their firſt buſineſs was to annul all the 
orders by which they had been deprived of their 
ſeats; they reſtored Sir George Booth and all his 
party to their liberty and eſtates; renewed and 
enlarged the general's commiſſion ; voted an aſſeſſ- 
ment for the maintenance of the fleet and army; 
and having taken theſe ſteps for promoting the 
peace of the nation, they diſſolved themſelves, 
and iſſued orders for convoking a new par- 


liament. But while Monk was purſuing theſe 


ſpecious meaſures for effecting a reformation in 
government, he awarded, for private reaſons, all 
intercourſe with the king; profeſſed himſelf a re- 
publican in principle, and communicated his in- 
tentions but to one confidential friend, Mr. Mau- 
rice, a gentleman of Devonſhire. | 

To entorce the authority of the parliament he was 
about to eſtabliſh, the general directed ſome par- 
ticular officers to preſent him with an addreſs; 
in which they promiſed to obey implicitly the 
orders of the enſuing parliament. He approved 
of this engagement, which he ordered to be ſigned 
by all the different regiments; and this furniſhed 
him with a pretence for diſmiſſing all the officers, 
by whom it was rejected. In the midſt of theſe 
tranſactions, his deſign was near being defeated by 
Lambert's eſcaping from the Tower and begin- 
ning to aſſemble forces. As it was neceſſary to 
exert the greateſt activity in ſuppreſſing ſo danger- 
ous an enemy, the general detached colonel In- 
goldſby with his own regiment againſt Lambert, 
who had taken poſſeſſion of Daventry with four 
troops of horſe; but Lambert himſelf was obliged 
to ſubmit, as the greateſt part of his troops deſerted 
to Ingoldſby. : | 

The day following the firſt meeting, (being the 
twenty-ſixth of April) of the new parliament, the 
king preſented by Sir John Granville a letter to 


| the houſe, which being immediately read, a com- 


mittee was nominated to draw up an anſwer; and, 
in order to propagate the joyful news throughout 
the kingdom, 1t was reſolved, that the letter ſhould 
be publiſhed. The king's declaration contained 
in it was happily adapted to flatter the people 
with hopes of public - tranquillity. It promiſed a 
general indemnity to all perſons whatſoever ; and, 
in ſhort, contained every conceſſion that could 
tend to the happineſs of the king and his ſub- 
jects. | 

| From the reception with which the meaſures of 
general Monk, and the declaration of his majeſty, 
met from the public in general, who now became 
unanimous in the common cauſe, the peers of the 
realm determined to repoſſeſs themſelves of their 
ancient authority, and to take their ſhare in the 
ſettlement of the nation. The doors of their houſe 
they found open, and all were allowed to enter; 
even ſuch as had formerly been excluded on ac- 
count of their pretended delinquency. The lords 
voted, that the government ought to be jointly in 
the king, lords, and commons, according to the 
ancient conſtitution of the kingdom. 

The ſpirit of unanimity, and indeed of true 
patroiſm, univerſally prevailing, the commons 
concurred in the votes of the upper houſe without 
a diſſentient voice, and to teſtify their approbation 
of the king's letter, allotted five hundred pounds 
to purchaſe a jewel for Sir John Granville the bearer ; 
they preſented fifty thouſand pounds to his ma- 


jeſty, ten thouſand to the duke of York, and five 


thouſand to the duke of Glouceſter. Both houſes 
then cauſed to be erazed from their journals all 
08 ſtatutes 
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ſtatutes and edits, which had paſfed to the annul- | 
ling of the royal prerogative. „ 
A lawleſs junto being thus expelled the ſeat of 
government, Charles II. was proclaimed king of 
England on the eighth day of May, in Palace-yard, 
Whitehall, and at Temple-bar, the two houſes at- 
tending at the ceremony. | | 

Theſe tokens of dury and loyalty from his ſub- 
jects, naturally procured the king the homage of 
foreign powers. Spain, France, and the United 
States, ſent their reſpective deputies with compli- 
mentary invitations to him to take ſhipping at any 
of their ſea ports; but he gave the preference 'to 
the latter. 7 | 

He was attended by a multitudinous concourſe 

amidſt general acclamations, in his route from 
Breda to the Hague, whither on his arrival having 
received the congratulatory compliments of the 
States General, he embarked on the twenty-third, 
and on the twenty-ſixth arrived at Dover, where 
he was received by general Monk, whom he em- 
braced with the warmeſt affection, calling him 
father, guardian, and protector; and proceeding to 
Canterbury, conferred upon him the order of the 
garter. He entered London on his birth-day, the 

twenty ninth of May, the anniverſary of which 1s 
obſerved by many at the preſent time, 


Remarkable Se ene between the death of 
Charles I. and the reſtoration of Charles II. 


A. D. 

1650 Potatoes firſt cultivated in England. 

1631 On the third of September there happened a moſt dread- 
ful hurricane in England, which blew down many 
houſes, and did other conſiderable damage, in various 
places, but more particularly in London. | 

1652 The art of roaſting and making coffee brought into Eng- 
land by a Greek ſervant to Mr. Edwards, a Turkey 
merchant. . | 


—_—_ 1 


Many learned men flouriſhed in England during 
the reign of Charles I. and the period that took 
place between his death and the reſtoration of 
his ſucceſſor Charles II. the moſt remarkable 
among whom were the following: 


Ben Johnſon, poet-laureat to James I. and 
Charles I. was the greateſt dramatic writer of his age, 
He was familiarly acquainted with the beſt antient 
authors, and was the firſt, that brought critical 
learning into repute. Some of his plays are ſtill 
acted with great applauſe. He died in 1637. 
Edmund Waller was particularly diſtinguiſhed 
for his poetical genius, and poſſeſſed that elegance 


| wrote two poems, the one on “ diyin 
the other „on the fear of God;“ 


died in the 


| of his age. 


[| periment. In ſhort, - he diſcovered ſuch ming 


| a ſecond Athens; and the collections he made 
ties under which he laboured) were amazing. 


example, and in the like articles expended t 


ENGLAND. av 


cf expreſſion which will ever make his 
ſpectable. Among others of his com 


Book XII 


memor 

poſition: 3 
E love,” 2nd 
both of which 
reſpected þ 
ted in three 


on took Plac 


are inimitable. He was greatly 
Oliver Cromwell, whom he celebra 
excellent poems. When the reſtorati 
he wrote a Copy of verſes on the occaſion wh, 
he preſented to Charles II. but the King ov... 

preſente ries 11. but the King obſervia 
that they were not equal in elegance to thoſe gu 
ten on the uſurper, Mr. Waller anſwered. « W 
e poets never ſucceed ſo well in truth as in fon 
He retained his mental faculties to the laſt, an 


year 1687, 1n the elghty-ſecond ye: 


The great poet Milton alſo flouriſhed durin 
this period. He his particularly celebrated for f 
excellent poem, intituled, © Paradiſe Loſt,” whic 
exhibits ſuch an amazing force of genius as at one 
confounds and tranſports the reader; and it is wi 
juſtice conſidered as equal to the firſt epic Poe 
of antiquity, He lived in an eaſy though 50 
affluent manner, till 1674. which he died of af 
of the gout, and was interred in the church of $ 
Gites, Cripplegate. 
Sir Francis Bacon (lord Verulam) was at th 
head of the geniuſſes who flouriſhed during th 
period. He diſcovered the emptineſs of the viſ 
nary ſyſtem of philoſophy, which .had, for man 
ages, amuled mankind, and taught the world th; 
the only method of finding our truth was by ex 


of knowledge as will never be exhauſted. 

William Hervey, D. M. acquired immortal ho 
nour for his diſcovery of the circulation of th 
blood. He enjoyed the happineſs, to find the ch 
mours of ignorance, envy, and prejudice again 
his doctrine (which for ſome time prevailed) td 
tally ſilenced, and his diſcovery univerſally eſtabl 
ſhed. He died in 1657. | | 

During the reign of Charles I. the polite a 
flouriſhed in England, and more eſpecially paint 
ing and ſculpture, Charles was the patron of Ru 
bens, Vandyke, Inigo Jones, and other emine 
artiſts, ſo that, had it not been for the civil wail 
he would probably have converted his court 11 


painting and curioſities (conſidering the difficul 
favourite the duke of Buckingham imitated hl 


enormous ſum of {400,000. 
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hs CHEERS 8 1666. 375 
A 
From the Reſtoration of CHARLES II. to the Revolution. 


„ 


Charles II. aſcends the throne with eclat. 


wanſaftions. Dunkirk fold to France. 
96 Triple alliance. The cabal. 


Excluſion bill. 


ELLE ES: 


Ar of indemnity. Trial of the regicides. Parliamentary 
War with Holland. Naval exploits. 
Teſt aff, Peace with Holland, Popiſb plot. 


Habeas Corpus act. Trial and execution of the earl of Stafford. Parliament of Oxford. 


II. 


* 


Plague and fire of 
Nero council. 


The king endeavours 10 become abſolute. Aﬀairs of Scotland. City of. London deprived of its privileges. 


Rye-bouſe plat. The conſpiracy diſcovered. Trial of Ruſſel. T. rial of Sydney, &c. Death and cha- 


ner of Charles II. 


. D. N the reſtoration of Charles II. to the 
bo. throne of his anceſtors, the affairs both 
church and ſtate aſſumed a very different aſpect 
jon that which preſented itſelf during the interval 
the commonwealth. The firſt, and by far the 


iſeſt act of his reign, was the promotion of Sir | 


dard Hyde whom he had created earl of Cla- 
tendon, to the dignity of chancellor. Indeed he 
s looked upon by the whole nation as his ma- 
he's chief counſellor, and had he been guided by 
c advice of that great and good man, his conduct 
ould have more redounded to his own honor, 
d the happineſs and glory of his ſubjects. 

A council was prudently formed between the 
yaliſts and preſbyterian parties. Of the latter 
carl of Mancheſter was appointed lord cham- 
lain, lord Say, privy ſeal, Anneſley was created 


ul of Angleſey, Aſhley Cowper, and Denzil Hol- 


were advanced to the dignity of barons. Of 
© former the admiral Montague was created earl 
Sandwich, the dukedom of Albemarle was con- 
med upon general Monk, and Sir Edward Ni- 


das, and Sir William Maurice, were appointed 


be ſeeretaries of ſtate. 
ales during his exile had made a conſiderable 
xrels in the ſtudy of hiſtory, and rendered him- 
* quainted with the politics and faſhions of the 
ſacbal courts of Europe; but mechanics had 
ety engroſſed his attention, inſomuch that he 
Scat Knowledge in the art of ſhip-building. 
bus other qualities were by no means correſpon- 
© was a latitudinarian in religion, care- 
lent, and immoderately addicted to plea- 
o the pernicious influence of his example 
alcribed that deluge of luxury and de- 
which ſoon after over-ran the nation. 
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judicial proceedings tranſacted in the 
commonwealth or protector, were con- 
a ſpecial ſtatute; and both houſes con- 
guilt of the former rebellion, embraced 
* pardon and indemnity. | 

the peers who were particularly attached 
lt of the late king, voted that this par- 
not extend to thoſe who had - adjudged 
cuted by virtue of ſentences paſſed in 


2 due ſanction to the parliament now 


* 


| 


_ deceaſed, | 
ſubjected to ſuch other penalties, as the king and 


high commiſſion courts, and this | circumſtance 
cauſed a general alarm; but his majeſty coming 
to the houſe of peers, and moſt earneſtly intreating 
them to make the indemnity general, they promiſed 
to comply with his requeſt. os 
Though both houſes at firſt ſeemed to concur with 
the king, reſpecting the general indemnity, they 
would not conſent to a clauſe relating to nineteen of 
thoſe, who had ſat as judges on his father. The 
eſtates of Oliver Cromwell, Bradſhaw, Pride, Phil- 
lips, and Haſlerig, and one and twenty members, 
were confiſcated, and their families 


parliament ſhould think proper to inflict. | 
Vane and Lambert were exempted. from the 
benefit of the bill of indemnity, though they did 
not come under cenſure as ſitting in judgment on 
their late ſovereign. Oliver St. John, and ſeven- 


teen other perſons were deprived of all benefit 


from this act, if they accepted or executed any 
office, whether eccleſiaſtical, civil, or military. 
Commiſſioners were now appointed to proceed 
upon the trials of the ninety that had been im- 
mediately concerned in the murder of the late 
king. Of theſe, twenty-five were dead, twenty- 
nine had eſcaped out of the nation, ſeven were 
deemed proper objects of mercy, twenty- nine re- 
ceived ſentence of death, but nineteen were re- 
prieved during the king's pleaſure, on account 
of their having ſurrendered themſelves according 
to the proclamation. The ten who were to be 


executed were Harriſon, Carew, Coke, Peters, 


Scot, Clement, Scrope, Jones, Hacket, and Axtel; 
who ſubmitted. to their fate with ſuch fortitude 
and reſolution, as evinced thoſe principles for which 
they ſuffered. 

The parliament, in adjuſting the king's revenues, 
were equally attentive to the liberties and privi- 


leges of the ſubject, and the honour and dignity of 


the crown. In the time of the commonwealth, 
wardſhips and liveries had been utterly abulithed, 


and even in the then parliament, before the 


king's reſtoration, a bill had been introduced, of- 
fering him an equivalent for theſe revenues. An 


hundred thouſand pounds a year was the ſum, 
which the parliament propoſed, and the king, 
VVV ſenſible 
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ſenſible that theſe imports did not yield ſo much 


profit, readily accepted the offer. Half of the ex- 
cCiſe was granted in perpetuity to the crown, as 
the fund for producing that revenue; but the 
making good theſe engagements was left to the 
parliament's future deliberation, as the produce 
ariſing from half the exciſe would not amount to 
more than two thirds of that ſum. - | 

Charles, whoſe volatile mind was not the moſt. 
ſuſceptible of the render impreſſions of confan- 
guinity, appeared, however, greatly affected at this 
time by the loſs of the duke of Glouceſter, who 


died of the ſmall pox, in the twentieth year of his 


age. 


To pave the way for the introduction of the 
hierarchy, the king, as ſoon as the parliament was 
adjourned, publiſhed a proclamation, ordering 
that a certain number of able divines ſhould be 
choſen to review and alter the liturgy; at the ſame 
time directing the biſhops to exerciſe their ſpiri- 
tual juriſdiction in the ſame form, as had been 
formerly uſed in the church of England. Nine 
of the old biſhops ſtill living were reſtored to their 
dioceſes, and biſhoprics offered to the moſt eminent 
preſbyterians, but to the honour of their profeſſion, 
they all (Reynolds, who was made biſhop of Nor- 
wich excepted) rejected the offer as inconſiſtent 
with their religious. principles. ”_ 
ly the month of October, the princeſs dowager 
of Orange arrived in London, and in a ſhort 
time after his majeſty was viſited by her mother 
the princeſs Hearietta, and Edward, prince pala- 
tine, brother to prince Rupert. The queen mo- 
ther at this juncture propoſed a match between 
her daughter {cars and the duke of Orleans, 
to which the king conſented. | 

The ſubject of diſbanding the army being pro- 
poſed for debate in both houſes of parliament, the 
king who had reviewed a detachment of his veteran 
troops, was ſo charmed with their expert manceu- 
vres and martial appearance, that he expreſſed an 
ardent deſire of retaining them in his ſervice. But 
the chancellor repreſenting to him the inexpedi- 
ency of ſuch a meaſure, from the conſequences 
that muſt inevitably enſue, all the forces were 
immediately diſbanded, except one regiment of 
infantry, and another of cavalry, maintained as 
guards for the king's perſon. The two houſes 
then cauſed the bodies of Cromwell, Bradſhaw, 
Ireton, and Pride, to be taken out of their 
graves, and carried upon fledges to Tyburn, and 
buried under the gallows, after hanging a whole 
day. ; | 
When his majeſty with the advice of his council 
diſſolved the parliament at the cloſe of the year, 
he expreſſed a due ſenſe of that loyalty and affec- 
tion they had ſhewn him upon every occaſion. 
The chancellor in his ſpeech recommended the 
ſettlement of the militia, and alſo hinted the for- 
mation of a conſpiracy, for ſurprizing Windſor, 
Whitehall, and the Tower of London, affirming, 
that many diſbanded officers and republicans were 
concerned in this deſign, and that their intention 
Was to raiſe an inſurrection in the weſt, under the 

command of general Ludlow. | | 
A.D. 1661. An alarm of the moſt ſerious na- 
ture marked the commencement of this year, 
when 2 number of the fifth-monarchy men, under 
the command of one Venner, a deſperate enthuſiaſt, 
iſſued forth into the ſtreets of London completely 
armed. Theſe violent and outrages fanatics 
took poſſeſſion of a houle 1n the citv, which being 
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attacked by the guards, they defended the c 
until the greater part was killed; the f Mieives 


| : ew th 
mained being taken, were tried, condemneg. re- 
executed. —5 » and 


| Meaſures had been taken in Scotland to ſu by th 
the kirk party, and this year epiſcopacy Fre whon 
{ſtored to that kingdom, and the parliamenr a.” on a0 
gated the folemn league and covenant, i * dutift 
text of ri 5 had been uſed * prieve 
torting the conſent of his late majeſty „ C nitig 
"hens... | Jelly 70 "theſe — 
On the twenty-third of April, being St. F Fins 
day, the ceremony of his — * E Gifturt 
|| performed with great pomp in Weſtminſter-abher tion. 
on which occaſion, honours and dignities bl In 
and lucrative, were conferred on his Bd two t 
and adherents; and ſoon after the king eſtabliſhes chicfly 
the Royal Society, now ſo well known in moſt pa the cl 
of the world. | 5 and C 
The parliament aſſembled on the Sth of May 5 
and the commons having choſen Sir Edward Ty be 
ner ſpeaker, immediately proceeded to buſinek 4 
they paſſed an act for the ſecurity of the king of Eng 
perſon and government, and it was made by 41 
treaſon to intend or deviſe his impriſonment M An 
dethronement. To call him a papiſt or hereti 3 
or to endeavour by ſpeech or writing to depm tle te 
| him of the affections of his ſubjects, was declare kirk u. 
puniſhable with excluſion from all offices, ec ie 
ſiaſtical, civil, or military. They annulled A rd ® 
act for excluding biſhops from fitting in parla OT 
ment; declared that the power of the militia be _ 
longed to the King alone, and empowered hi On! 
to diſpoſe of all the land forces; after which bo Flo c0 
houſes were adjourned to the 2oth of November. has fo, 
A party who were diſtinguiſhed by the denomi u "e 
nation of cavaliers, murmured greatly againſt thi 1 Ca 
king and council for witholding from them all n 4&y 
paration for the loſſes they had ſuſtained during th map 
civil war, while thoſe who 'had proſecuted the AS fl 
with the utmoſt ſeverity, enjoyed, by the act ark 
indemnity, all the wealth they had unlawfully ex 15 _ 
torted from the royaliſts, before the reſtorat C ral 
On the other hand, the miniſtry ſpread throug "im 
the whole city rumours of plots and conſpiraci my * 
againſt the king and government. This appear 
to have been a plauſible pretence of the miniltn ile 
who together with moſt of the members of bot be 0 
houſes, were defirous of humbling the preſbjtt K 5. 
rians, under the general term of non-conformil grad 6 
for no ſooner did the act of uniformity paſs bv be "ah 
houſes, than the rumour of the conſpiracy umm V. 
diately ſubſided. . | Fr 50 
Theſe pretended plots were the foundation ue. 8 
the corporation act, ordaining all officers of 9 
corporations ro take the oaths as preſcribed in fe 5 = 
according to the ſtatutes in ſuch caſes made M bs 
provided. _ 3 . Wor, 
A. D. 1662. On the ſeventeenth of May c q: 
majeſty gave his royal aſſent to an act for eſtabli any 1 
e 
| ing uniformity in public worſhip, and in the ; i 
miniſtration of the ſacrament, and on the i ting a 


firſt of May, his marriage with Catharine, 0; 
mag1! 


poſleſ 0 


of Portugal, was celebrated with great 
cence. This princeſs, though virtuous, Pe 
no perſonal charms; her chief attraction Ve 
portion amounting to three hundred 155 
pounds, beſides the fortreſs of Tangier in 
and Bombay in the Eaſt-Indies. 
At this time ſeveral criminals were tri 
cuted, amongſt whom were three regie 


had eſcaped to Holland, where they were 


ed and © 
jcides N 
ſelst 
J 
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1 brought back in chains to England. But the 
- won of the public was principally engroſſed 
, the trials of Vane and Lambert; the former of 
rely whom was executed, being the laſt who ſuffered 


an account of the civil wars. Lambert, from his 


bro- dutiful and ſubmiſſive behaviour on his trial was re- 
ple. fered at the bar. His ſentence was afterwards 
cM critigated to perpetual confinement in the ifle ol 
neſe where he ſurvived his condemnation. 


ſe), 
ir years, living in calm repoſe, wholly un- 


xturbed by the noiſe and tumult of party or fac- 
” conſequence of the act of uniformity, about 
wo thouſand miniſters, ſuppoſed to have been 
chiefly preſbyterians, abandoned their livings in 
me church for refuſing to conform to the rites 
ind ceremonies as eſtabliſhed by law. During 
thels, proceedings, admiral Lawſon, who in the 
beginning of the year ſailed with a ſquadron to the 
coaſt of Barbary, concluded a peace on the part 
of England with the Dey of Algiers, 


May 
Tur 


nel; 


king A. D. 1663. The prodigality of this luxuri- 
bie os and diſſipated monarch compelled him to a | 
nt o meaſure which contributes amongſt others not a 
crete pe to ſully his reign. This was the ſale of Dun- 


prin 
Claret 
eccle 
d th 
parlia 
ia be 
d I 
h bo 
T. 


enomi 
nſt thll 


kirk with all the ammunition and artillery in the 
triſon to the French, for the ſum of four hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, and he is ſaid to have done 
this with the advice of the lord chancellor Cla- 
rendon, | 


who complained of being much aggrieved, a plan 
ws formed by the council for a toleration act; 
and the indulgence granted by it was extended to 
the Catholics, to whom the king, and particu- 
larly the duke of York, was ſuppoſed to be at- 


all re 

> th ached, | : | 

** As the chancellor had oppoſed the plan of tole- 
en, the earl of Briſtol, who in his exile had 


embraced the Romiſh religion, now employed all 
li raillery in ridiculing and rendering him ob- 
Noxious to his ſovereign. Nor was the earl the 


ally ex 
orati 


e ly perſon that endeavoured to traduce that faith- 
F A ul miniſter. The ducheſs of Cleveland, the fa- 
He write concubine of Charles, becauſe Clarendon 


of bot ultained to flatter her vanity, or gratify her am- 


reſbytd 
"rmilts 
aſs bot 
imme 


et his ruin, Secretary Nicholas, who was Cla- 
Fndon's intimate friend, was depoſed, and ſuc- 
ded by Sir Henry Bennet, a reputed papiſt. 


ults from their adherence to the cauſe of his fa- 


ion Me: 0 N 8 | 
. of WI Charles was in general inattentive to their 
in for 3 He granted indeed a few penſions, to 
ade e Penderells, Mrs. Land, and ſome others who 


r w_ nbuted to his preſervation after the battle 
May E orceſter. But the greateſt part of the royaliſts 
(ably re ſtill involved in poverty and diſtreſs, aggra- 
the d by the diſappointment of their moſt ſan- 

be hopes, and the additional mortification of 
eu l places of power and profit poſſeſſed by 
1, b eterate foes. With regard to the act of 
"ity and oblivion, they alledged, that it 


1 Was ir 5 act of indemnity to the king's enemies, 
rhouſal o oblivion to his friends. 
A oo anding the chancellor by his o] poſi- 
Nys 1 e plan of toleration had incurred his ma- 
nd 6 Unuveg pleaſure, from motives of policy, he con- 
Jes en him in his high and important office, which 


the malice and reſentment of the earl of 
dect » impeached Clarendon of high treaſon 
ige b. houſe of peers. In this inconſiſtent 
rk 2 accuſed of having endeavoured to 
„ | 


On pretence of eaſing the proteſtant diſſenters 


dition, uſed all her influence with the king to ef- 


Notwithſtanding the loſſes ſuſtained by the roy- 


—. 
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fix the imputation of popery upon the king: of 
promiſing. to uſe his influence in aboliſhing the 
penal laws againſt the papiſts; of having ſcanda- 
lized his majeſty; adviſed the ſale of Dunkirk; 
reviled the parliament ; embezzled the public mo- 
ney, and enriched himſelf by ſelling employments. 
The peers treated this ill founded impeachment 
with contempt, and lord Briſtol, aſhamed of his 
conduct, retired to the continent, and there con- 
tinued ſome years. „ 

A. D. 1664. The miniſtry from their firſt ap- 
pointment had been continually alarmed vith plots 
and conſpiracies ſaid to be formed by the repub- 
lican party, and one was now diſcovered to ſur- 
prize ſeveral towns in the north; and excite a ge- 
neral inſurrection. This was nothing more than an 
idle ſcheme of ſome conſiderable fanatics, and 
diſbanded ſoldiers, thirty of whom were taken 
and executed; however, it furniſhed the king 
with a plea, to demand, in his next ſpeech to the 
two houſes, the repeal of the act for triennial par- 
liaments. With this demand they alſo compiied, 
in conſequence of his affirming, that the kingdom 
was expoſed to continual troubles from the ſug- 
geſtions of a ſet of wretches, who arrogated to 
themſelves a right of meeting for a new election, 
under pretence that the preſent parliament was al- 
ready diſſolved by virtue of that act. 

About this time a diſpute aroſe between the Eng- 


liſh and the Dutch, in relation to commerce, the 


latter having oppoſed the African company in eſta- 
bliſhing their ſettlements on the coaſt of Guinea. 
This tranfaction, which could only be conſidered 


as a prelude to a Dutch war, was by no means diſ- 


pleaſing to Charles, whoſe increaſing wants, the 
natural conſequence of exceſſive prodigality, 
prompted him to hope that he might convert to 
his private uſe ſome of the ſupplies granted for 
the maintenance of the war. He delighted in ſhip- 
building, and was ambitious of equipping a navy, 
that ſhould maintain the ſuperiority of the ocean; 
and the duke of York longed for an opportunity 
of ſignalizing his courage and power, as high 


admiral, againſt a people whom he deteſted, not 
| only for their republican principles, but as one of 


the chief bulwarks of the proteſtant cauſe. 
A rupture between England and the United 
States now ſeemed inevitable, and the deſign of 


proſecuting a war had the hearty concurrence both 


of the council and the parliament. Downing, the 
Engliſh reſident in Holland, delivered a memorial 
to the ſtates, containing a liſt of thoſe depreda- 
tions of which the Engliſh complained. Mean 
while, as Charles was fully determined on the war, 
he had ſecretly diſpatched Sir Robert Holmes, with 


a fleet of two and twenty ſail to the coaſt of Africa. 
Holmes not only expelled the Dutch from Cape 


Corfe, to which the Engliſh had ſome plauſible 


claim, but likewiſe made himſelf maſter of Cape 


Verde, and the iſle of Goree, together wth ſe- 
veral veſſels trading on that coaſt, When the 
ſtates remonſtrated againſt theſe hoſtilities, the 
king affected a total ignorance of Holmes's enter- 


prize, and the better to carry on the deception, 


committed Holmes to the Tower, but reſtored 
him to liberty in a ſhort time. 
Fired with reſentment at the neglect and inat- 
tention with which the Engliſh court treated their 
remonſtrances, the States ſent private orders to De 
Ruyter, to ſail for the coaſt of Guinea, and make 
repriſals on the Engliſh. De Ruyter executed his 
commiſſion with his uſual vigour and ſucceſs. He. 
retook all the conqueſts which the Engliſh had 
| 1 made, 
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and voted his majeſty two million and a half for 


narch of England; encouraged by which, he de- 
clared war againſt the United States about the mid- 


18th of May, with one hundred and fourteen 


ſitive orders to give battle to the enemy. 


378 1665. 


made, except Cape Corfe; expelled them from 
ſome of their old ſettlements, and ſeized all the 


Engliſh ſhips that fell into his hands. He then 
ſteered to the Weſt-Indies, in hopes of making 
himſelf maſter of Barbadoes, but failed in the at- 
tempt. 

The naval preparations had for ſoine time been 
carried on with uncommon diligence, and as the 
parliament had not yet granted the king any ſup- 
plies, the city of London gratified him with a 
loan of an hundred thouſand pounds; he himſelf 
viſited the docks, encouraged and rewarded the 
workmen, and in a ſhort time the Engliſh navy 
was put in a very formidable condition. 1 

In the month of November the parliament met, 


carrying on the intended war againſt the Dutch, 
the largeſt ſupply ever before granted to any mo- 


dle of March, having prorogued the parliament to 
the following October. | 

A. D. 1665. The duke of York, who was ap- 
pointed admiral of the Engliſh fleet, failed on the 


ſhips of the line beſides frigates and ketches; 
having under him prince Rupert, and the gallant 
earl .of Sandwich. Opdam, who was admiral of 
the Dutch navy, of near equal force, received po- 
In the 
heat of the action, when engaged in furious com- 


bat with the duke of York, Opdam's ſhip blew | 


up, and himſelf periſhed with all his crew. This 


- Incident decided the fortune of the day, for the | 


Dutch, diſpirited by the loſs of their admiral, im- 
mediately broke the line, and made toward their 
own coaſt; and Tromp, ſon of the admiral of that 
name, favoured the retreat of the Dutch by ſuſ- 


taining the fight alone for ſome time. | 


— — 


The Engliſh loſt only four ſhips, but ſeveral per- 
ſons of diſtinction were killed, whereas the Dutch 
had nineteen ſunk or taken. It is confeſſed, that 
during the whole action, the duke diſcovered equal 
courage and conduct; he was long engaged 1n the 
heat of the battle, and kept his ſtation, when the 


ear] of Falmouth, lord Muſkerry, and Mr. Boyle, 
were killed by one ball at his ſide, and he was be- 
ſmeared with the blood and brains of thoſe three 
gallant officers. A day of thankſgiving was ap- 
pointed in England for this victory, and medals 
were ftruck on the occaſion in honour of the 
duke of Vork. | 

As the queen was ſuppoſed to be barren, and 
the duke, therefore, conſidered as preſumptive heir 
to the crown, 1t was reſolved in council that he 
ſhould not be permitted to hazard another engage- 
ment; whereupon the command of the navy was 
given to the earl of Sandwich, of which, how- 
ever, he was ſoon deprived, for the king having 
ordered him to ſet ſail for Berghen, where a fleet 
of Dutch merchantmen lay at anchor, inſtead of 
obeying the command in perſon, he diſpatched Sir 
Thomas Tiddeman, with part of the fleet for that 
ſervice, who attacked them with great impe- 
tuoſity, but met with ſo warm a reception that he 


was obliged to deſiſt from the enterprize with great 


loſs. Charles incenſed at the earl for omitting to 
go thither in perſon, deprived him of the com- 
mand, and ſent him on an embaſſy to Madrid 
During theſe tranſactions abroad, the city of 
London was groaning under a moſt dreadful 
plague, which raged with ſuch violence, that in 


the ſpace of eleven months it ſwept away above 


* 
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100,000 perſons in the city and its environs, 7 

king retired to Hampton. Court, in order to 2 he Th 
the contagion, but that being thought too neg; " having 
capital, he afterwards removed to Saliſbury, X mined 
nard Van Galen, biſhop of Munſter, at the Wy ſome e 
gation of the king of England, took up arms ; other, 
gainſt the ſtates general, in conſideration of pe. 2 fog 


ceiving a large ſubſidy from the Britiſh cam * 


| reſiſtance, being over-powered by 


'This turbulent prelate aſſembled a body of trend by thel 
thouſand men, with whom he invaded the vr honoul 
vince of Overyſlel, and reduced ſeveral Places manllc 
but was glad to compromiſe matters, on findin b 
the ſubſidy from England ill paid, and a large n Adv 
inforcement to the Dutch being ſent by the dull French 
of Lunenburgh and the king of France. Rupter 
In the month of October the parliament, pur in orde 
ſuant to prorogation, aſſembled at Oxford, un harbou 
voted a ſupply of one million two hundred thy ter 
ſand pounds for the ſupport of the war, and e fg] 
hundred and twenty thouſand to the duke of v A 
for the ſignal ſervices he had rendered his count f the 1 
by his late naval victory over the Dutch. Thy Sams 
king now iſſued a proclamation, commanding i als, 
non-juring miniſters to remove with their fame rin 
to the diſtance of twenty miles from the places e pong 
their uſual reſidence, Theſe perſons would haut wm” 
been much aggrieved by this command, had 90 2 
the munificence of their friends increaſed in pr 4 = 
portion to the ſeverity of the government. my 
A. D. 1666. By this time Lewis the XIVtho Ae, 
France had openly eſpouſed the cauſe of the Dutch an 
ſo that war was declared againſt that kingdom, 0 4 552 
the king's return to London, in February, I 1 
Dutch fleet, conſiſting of ſeventy fail, was now e ent 
ſea, under the command of de Ruyter and Tromp 1. 
Prince Rupert and the duke of Albemarle com 5 
manded the Engliſh fleet, which amounted only t( 
forty, notwithſtanding which diſparity, they bo 
down on the enemy in the morning of the firlt 0 
June. The Dutch prepared for battle by cuttin 
their cables on the approach of the Engliſh veſſel 
This combat, which is one of the moſt famo 
recorded in hiſtory, began with prodigious fu 
on both ſides. De Ruyter and Tromp Ven 
obliged to ſhift their flags to other ſhips, their on 
being ſo greatly damaged, that they were mono. gate 
tarily expected to ſink. One of their fleet * While 
blown up by the Engliſh, and admiral Evert: . 
killed by a cannon ball. Sir William Berkel _ 
who commanded the van of the Engliſh, fell my .* 
the "thickeſt of the enemy, and after an 7 
numbers, 9 
ſhip was taken, and himſelf ſlain. Two Englil 
ſhips were - alſo loſt, notwithſtanding the cou 
and activity of Albemarle, who, though 
the decline of life, diſplayed amazing mo 
intrepidity till the approach of night obliged tie 
to deſiſt. F 
At day break the fight was renewed * 
greater fury than it had been maintained be * 
Van Tromp, in the utmoſt danger of being . 
by the Engliſh, was ſaved by de Roſs. 1 
came to his aſſiſtance and brought him 0 2 
the courſe of the action the Dutch wer* "4 
forced by ſixteen freſh ſhips, ſo that Alben 1 
found himſelf under a neceſſity of retreat 
wards the coaſt of England, where he 3 
lowed by the victorious enemy. ANT Crion 
the third day, having made a previous A 
ſent the diſabled ſhips a-head, while he oy j 
in the rear with eight and twenty fail, ſo 45 of ih 
a line a- ſtern occaſionally, for the reception 
purſuers. 5 | Til 
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1663. 
The ſquadrons of Albemarle and prince Rupert 

ing at length effected a junction, it was deter- 
N to face the enemy, and accordingly after 
* and the men fought, at cloſe quarters, till 
7 put an end to the conteſt, and the Engliſh 
 ” red to their own harbours. The Engliſh, 


feet IC tire 


7 [1 Ir 
45 of this engagement, but the Dutch had a 


CHAP. * 


| 77 being now received in Holland, that the 


French admiral was ready to enter the channel, De 
Ruyter took his ſtation at the mouth of the Thames, 
in order to block up the Engliſh fleet in their own 
trbour. Albemarle and Rupert, obſerving de 
Ruyter's ſituation, haſtened to the attack, and 
de fight began with great obſtinacy. Sir Tho- 


if the Engliſh, fell upon the Dutch van, which 
e entirely defeated, having killed the three ad- 
als, who conducted it. „ 

Van Tromp engaged Sir Jeremy Smith, and 
ring the heat of the action, was parted from de 
wwter and the main body, but by what means is 
certain. De Ruyter, with great courage and 
onduct, continued to ſuſtain the fight againſt the 
ain body of the Engliſh, till night put an end to 


tered and diſperſed, he was obliged to retreat. 
or many hours the Engliſh hung upon the rear of 
he Dutch, who owed their ſafe arrival in their 
jorts chiefly to the courage and conduct of de 
Luſter, | 

Albemarle, finding himſelf maſter of the ſea by 
e retreat of the Dutch fleet, detached admiral 
dimes with a ſquadron to take and deſtroy all 
it fell in. his way belonging to the enemy. He 
ordingly burned in the road of Vlye, a great 
umber of merchant ſhips,, and two large men 
var appointed for their convoy ; he then made 
deſcent upon the iſland of Schelling, and re- 
ed the town of Brandaris to aſhes. To pre- 
Mt a junction between the French and Dutch 


s[tationed near the iſle of Wight. 

While the Britiſh navy thus rode triumphant 
he ocean, a dreadful calamity happened in 
don, which threw the people into great con 


ng out in a baker's houſe near the bridge, 
Ved irſelf with ſuch rapidity, that no efforts 
jul extinguiſn it, till it reduced a conſiderable 
n of the city to aſhes, Three days and nights 
in fire continue to rage, and it was only by 
doing up of houſes, that it was at laſt ex- 

1 Four hundred ſtreets, including eighty- 
| * urches, many hoſpitals and public edifices, 
u deen thouſand two hundred private houſes, 
* entirely deſtroyed. | | 5 c 
* Extent of this amazing fire, and which co- 
A OY hundred and fix acres of ground, was 
uach e Tower along the river to the Temple 
Wide from eee gate as far as Hol- 
nal Se. His majeſty and the duke of York 
Np 1 Alſted on horſe-back, from its begin- 
it was totally extinguiſhed. The ſtreets 

© bn were extremely narrow, the houſes 
entirely of timber, the ſeaſon was re- 
ha bg? and a violent eaſt wind happening 
Me fur ©tO blow, are ſuppoſed to be the cauſes 
Never Plzing damage that was done. Various 
Vere the conjectures on the cauſe and au- 


diſtinguiſhed courage received the chief 


13 Allen, who commanded the white ſquadron 


Jadrons, Holmes, on his return to England, | 


Fuation. On the ſecond of September, a fire 


me -annonading the ſhips came along ſide of each 


manifeſt advantage in point of the capture of | 


he combat. Next day, ſeeing the Dutch fleet | 
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thors of this dreadful conflagration. Some im- 
puted it to the reſentment of the republicans, 
others to the malice of the catholics, though it is 
not probable that either party could derive any ad- 
vantage from ſuch a cataſtrophe. However, the 
latter are fixed with the crime by the inſcription 


on the monument, which was erazed by order of 


king James II. but after the revolution replaced. 

The fire of 1.ondon, though at that time a great 
calamity, has eventually proved advantageous both 
to the city and kingdam.: The city was rebuilt in 
a very ſhort time. The king regulated the plans 
of the new ſtreets, ſo as to render them more ſpa- 
cious and convenient than thoſe which had been 
burned; and he prohibited the uſe of lath and 
timber, as the materials for the conſtruction of 
houſes. 5 

London became much more healthy in conſe- 
quence of theſe regulations, and the plague which 
uſed to break out once or twice every century 
has not appeared ſince that misfortune. Amongſt 
the acts paſſed this ſeſſion, was one for rebuilding 
that part of the city demoliſhed by fire. The 
commons alſo voted a ſup 
eight hundred thouſand pounds, to be raiſed partly 
by a poll-bill, and partly by aſſeſſment. 

A. D. 1667. The king upon mature reflection 
now became ſenſible that all the ends for which 
the war had been. undertaken were likely to prove 
abortive. The Dutcn, unconnected with any 
other power, had been able to contend with the 
whole naval force of England, and were daily 
improving in courage . and conduct, So that 
Charles neither fond of action, nor animated by 
ambition, | gladly ſought for means of reſtoring 
tranquillity to his ſubjects, already harraſſed with 
the complicated evils of the peſtilence and the 
fire. 
Conferences were accordingly opened at Breda 
the enſuing May; when Charles, by his plenipo- 
tentiaries, inſiſted on the reſtoration of the two 
ſnips taken by the Dutch from the Engliſh before 
the commencement of hoſtilities between the two 
nations; and they demanded the iſland of Polerone 
in the Eaſt Indies, retaken from the Hollanders 
ſince the beginning of the war. The king per- 
ſuaded that a peace would be the certain reſult of 
the negotiation, had cauſed the greater part of 
his ſhips to be laid up, of which the Hollanders 
taking the advantage, their admiral De Ruyter- 


failed from the Texel with a ſquadron of fifty 
ſhips on the tenth of June, entered the mouth 
of the river Thames, attacked the fort of Sheer- 


neſs, which he took almoſt without oppoſition, and 
deſtroyed three guard ſhips in the mouth of the 
Medway, having broke the chain laid acroſs the 
mouth of that river. : 

It was now apprehended that the enemy would 
fail up the river, and deſtroy all the merchantmen, 
therefore to prevent ſo injurious an accident, thir- 
teen veſſels were immediately ſunk at Woolwich 
and four at Blackwall. Platforms of cannon were 
raiſed on the banks. of the river, and every poſ- 
ſible precaution was taken to prevent an aſſault, 
But De Ruyter, declining ſo hazardous an enter- 
prize as an attempt to make himſelf maſter of 
the Thames, ſteered his courſe for Portſmouth, 


upon which he made an unſucceſsful attempt. He 


then failed to Torbay, whence he carried off ſe- 
veral veſſels; attempted Plymouth, but was re- 


pulſed with conſiderable loſs; chaſed a ſquadron 


commanded by Sir Edward Sprague ; once more en- 
tered the Thames, and kept all the ſea ports on that 


fide - 


[ 
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ply of one million, 


| ſide the iſland, in fear and conſternation. The 
purpoſes of the war in idle and diſſipated pur- 


* vidual was left who had virtue enough to oppoſe 


found impregnable; but the chancellor, fearful of 


man; and, in ſhort, Charles was ſo incenſed at this 


exalted a character 


ing behind him an example worthy the imitation 


430 A. D. 1668, 


people, fired with | indignation; leudly. exc:aimed 


againſt the king, for leaving the kingdom de- 


fenceleſs, and laviſning the money raiſcd for the 


ſuits. 1 FOE tt; th 
An uninterrupted ſcene of profligacy and ob- 
ſcenity now prevailed: at court, and only one indi- 


the licentiouſneſs of the times. This was the 
great earl of Clarendon, whom the king and his 
abandoned courtiers therefore determined to re- 
move. His favourite miſtreſs was continually in- 
veighing againſt this faithful miniſter; and the 
duke of Buckingham, and other courtiers, ridi- 
culed his perſon and character. 4 

At the ſame time the king was ſtimulated in his 
reſentment by his paſſion for Mrs. Stuart, a lady 
of great beauty, whoſe virtue he had hitherto 


the conſequences of a diſputed title, perſuaded 
the duke of Richmond to marry Mrs. Stuart, and 
by that means defeated the king's project, where- 
upon the ſeals were given to Sir Orlando Bridge- 


action, that it is ſaid he could never afterwards be 
reconciled to the earl. e | 


The court minions had now made every prepa- | 
ration for commencing an attack upon Claren- 


don, and on the meeting of parliament, the com- 
mons ſent up an impeachment againſt him to the 
upper houſe, of which the principal article that 
could admit of proof, was that of adviſing, or 
conniving at the ſale of Dunkirk. But the peers, 
when the charge was preſented, refuſed to com- 


mit him to cuſtody, which occaſioned great ani- 


moſity between the two houſes. 


4 


Clarendon, finding that the popular torrent, 


added to the king's inveterate hatred, ran power- 
fully againſt him, retired into Normandy. He 
was no ſooner withdrawn, than a bill paſſed both 
houſes for his baniſhment, which immediately re- 
ceived the royal ſanction. The French, who were 
more diſcerning, if not more humane than his 
countrymen, received him with open arms, and 
treated him with every token of reſpect due to fo 

He ſurvived his exile about ſix years, which he 
{ſpent in reducing into order the materials he had 
collected for compiling the hiſtory of the civil 
wars, a performance which has done the greateſt 
honour to his memory. He died at Rouen, leav- 


of the moſt dignified of human beings. The foun- 
dation of the Royal Exchange was laid, at the cloſe 
of this year, and that noble building was finiſhed 
in a ſhort ſpace of time. | 

A. D. 1668. Lewis the XIVth was fo aſſiduous 
in puſuing the extenſive deſigns of conqueſt he 
had formed, that all Europe ſeemed to be alarmed, 
and as the Dutch, from their ſituation were expoſed 
to his deſigns, they were deſirous of uniting with 
the Engliſh, as the beſt expedient for their own de- 
tence. To retrieve his reputation. with his. ſub- 
Jets, Charles engaged in the confederacy ſo famous 


under the name of the triple alliance with the 


_ Rates of Holland and the king of Sweden, to ſtop 
the progreſs of the French king, who propoſed to 
himſelf the conqueſt of the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands. This grand point was not only 
but a peace ſoon happily reſtored between Spain 
and Portugal, through means of Sir William 


effected, 


] 
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ple ſuffered death. 


| 


Temple and De Wit, the Engliſh and Dutch mi- 
: a 1 


that they not only neglected to thank him for id 


1669. Book Il. 
niſters, who were eminent throughout 
the moſt conſummate ſtateſmen of the age. 
The king by entering into this union perſort 

a very meritorious action, and baniſhed for "I 
that ſpirit of jealouſy and diſcontent which A* 
long reigned. But the affairs of Scotland were 
much confuſion, great encroachments on the liber 
ties of the people having been made by the FR; 
niſters to whom .the king had commitred the * | 
of the government of that kingdom. 1 
The grand object of complaint amongſt the 
Scots was the rigorous execution of the laws {M 
the introduction of the epiſcopacy. When the ſed 
vere law was made in England againſt conventicles 
the Scotriſh parliament followed this violent ex 
ample, by enacting a law to the ſame purpa 
W hoever refuſed to comply with the new mode 
of the church government, was ſubjected to mil; 
tary force, and the foldiers were allowed to quar 
ter themſelves. on thoſe who forſock the 
ehre (415! „„ | 
As the ſons of rapine and plunder ever ayi 
themſelves of ſuch opportunities as now preſent 
ed, a lawleſs. banditti, under the command of 8 rule 
James Turner, were conſtantly quartered on thoſ Ch: 
who refuſed to pay a ſevere fine which they de ed 
manded for the a delinquents. The in in 
bitants of the weſtern counties took up arms, ani li 
ſurpriſed Dumfries, where Turner was quartetet 
with his freebooters. At Laneric they renewed th 
covenant, and publiſhed , a manifeſto, in whic 
they profeſſed their attachment to his majeſty's pe 
ſon and government, requiring only the reſtora 
tion of preſbytery and their former miniſters, 

| However, ſuch was the ſeverity of thoſe » 
were entruſted with the execution of this opprel 
five and unpopular meaſure, that, contrary tot 
expreſs mandate of the king, which*enjoined th 
diſmiſſion of the delinquents in promiſe of futu 
obedience to. the laws, . forty of the unhappy pec 
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onten 
empol 
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The conduct of the Engliſh parliament on its i 
aſſembling after a long adjournment, afforded h 
majeſty equal ſurprize and diſguſt. They were! 
piqued at his lenity towards the non-conformult 


triple alliance, but appointed commuſſioners to es 
mine certain perſons who were ſuppoſed to hai 
miſbehaved in the late war. The king, to obt: 
their favour, was obliged to iſſue a proclamati 
againſt conventicles, in conſideration of Wa 
they voted him three hundred and ten thoula 
pounds, by an impoſition on wine and other 
quors, and were then adjourned. ® 
The famous theatre at Oxford, erected by 5 
don, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and chances 
of the univerſity, was opened with great mag! 
cence in the month of July. | 22 24 
A. D. 1669. The parliament, according f 
journment, met in October, and voted an addret 
thanks to the king for his proclamation 45 1 
conventicles; in conſequence of which, he denn 
a ſupply for the diſcharge of his debts, and ** 
mended the union of the kingdom of Eagle ＋ 
Scotland to their mature deliberations. . 
commons waving theſe articles, determine w 
| amine into the manner in which former * 
had been expended; and finding br 
| books, kept by Sir George Carteret, in g- 
fuſion, they expelled him the, houſe. 
A violent diſpute happened this ** 
the two houſes. Skinner, an opulent 1 5 1 l 


ſeffion bet 


London, having ſuſtained ſome injury F 


5 


uc oy Peas 
| A India company; laid his grievance before the 
pe u houſe, which decreed that the company 


upper 


ade pay five thouſand pounds to the complain- 


The commons, in conſequence of a peti- 
ſom the company, committed Skinner to 
{or having applied to the upper houſe, in 


ormed 
a time 
ad tog 
were in 
lber. 
1e mi. 
le care 


oft the 
WS f0 
the ſe 
ticles 
ent ex 
dur por 

mode 
0 mil 
d quar 
the! 


non 
ſon 
tnodom, and the peers inſiſted on the company's 


tion being a ſcandalous libel, The king, here- 
a o, to prevent thoſe feuds and animoſities 


-ntroverſy, prorogued the parliament to the four- 
kenth of Febr uary. ; ; . 5 | 

A. D. 1670. His majeſty having in his ſpeech 
both houſes on their opening, demanded a ſup- 
y in the moſt preſſing terms, the commons grant- 
1 him an additional duty, during eight years, of 
welre pounds on each ton of Spaniſh wine, and 
gt on each ton of French. They alſo paſſed an 
1, authorizing his majeſty to diſpoſe of his quit- 
rents and fee-farms, by which expedient his 
ecefſities were ſupplied; though his exceſſive 
rodigality ſoon involved him in the greateſt dif- 
ulties. | 
Charles in the choice of his counſellors, had ſe- 
ted ſuch perſons as, either from private intereſt 
r ſimilarity of principle, were wholly ſubſervient 
0 his will and pleaſure. This infamous council 
as compoſed of five members, Clifford, Arling- 
, Buckingham, Aſhley Cowper, afterwards earl 
f Shaftſbury, and Lauderdale, who from the ini- 
ul letters of their reſpective names were termed 
e CaBAL, I | 

To gratify their licentious ſovereign, as well as 
1s arbitrary brother, this cabal aſſerted, that even 
bs parliament, ſo remarkably attached to the 
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mtent; that they had been penurious in their 
emporal ſupplies, and kept the king's revenue in 


ung of France, if properly applied to, would enter 
Ito ſuch engagements with him, as would raiſe him 
dove all fear of a revolt; that a war with Holland, 


were! | | 
ormilt h advantage that he could wiſh to enjoy, and 
| for Meni him with a pretence for equipping a navy, 
$ (003 lraiſing forces, with which he might retrieve the 


Wo! Power of the crown, and even extend his pre- 
Ware to abſolute monarchy. The ducheſs of 
leans, a lady whoſe influence over the mind of 


to hal 
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gland about this time, and was ſumptuouſly 

3 by him at Dover, for the ſpace of a 
ght. | 7 

* intimations of the cabal, which coincided 

S the diſpoſition of the king, produced the de- 
ad effect, and l ſought an opportuni- 


8 1 break off his treaty with the ſtates, and enter 
Ito one 


no ta * of an oppoſite tendency with the French 
dre rc. Lewis, well knowing the prevailing 
* ible f hi . 0 0 

1 292 ot his volatile and diſſipated neighbour, 
f elolyeg 1 * 2 * . 

que, © to ſecure an alliance by adminiſtering to 
] recoil A * and variety of his ſenſual enjoyments. 
land e, ds Purpoſe, he ſent over with the dutcheſs of 


Tleans, 


Bu ae Mademoiſelle de Querouailles, whom the 
d toc vt al no ſooner ſeen, than he was captivated 
er Charms. She accompanied him to Lon- 


, Ke Kre ſhe was created ducheſs of Portſmouth, 
Vc tained her influence over him during the 
* courſe of his life. 

I n the pleaſure which Charles received from 

e Alliance, was greatly abated by the death 


Of his 6 
er, | / 
No. 36. and more ſo by the circumſtances 


in affair that related to the common law of the 


which might reſult from the maintenance of this | 


own, had already diſcovered ſymptoms of diſ- 


very precarious ſituation; that his kinſman, the 


conjunction with Lewis, would procure him 


e king her brother was well known, arrived in | 


gr 
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occaſioned by a malady conſequent on drinking a 
glaſs of ſuccory water. Her huſband, from the 
jealouſy of his diſpoſition, was ſuſpected of having 
cauſed a poiſonous draught to be adminiſtered to 
her; and her brother for ſome time entertained the 
fame opinion, but on the atteſtation of the faculty 
that the ſuſpicion was groundleſs, he was, or at 
leaſt pretended to be, ſatisfied. The king 
took occaſion from this incident, to ſend the duke 
of Buckingham to Paris to finiſh the ſecret alliance, 


under pretence of condoling with the duke of Or- 


leans, 

During theſe tranſactions, the parliament met at 
Weſtminſter, where his majeſty opened the ſeſſion 
with a very ſhort ſpeech, and left the buſineſs to 
be explained by the lord keeper. This miniſter 
repreſented the preſent exigencies of the ſtate, 
and the abſolute neceſſity of an immediate ſupply, 


| the augmentation of the naval power of France, 


the remarkable decay of the Engliſh navy, and the 
ſeveral engagements into which the king had en- 


| tered with the different ſtates of Chriſtendom. 


This artifice ſucceeded, for apparently ſatisfied 
with the late meaſures, the commons voted the 
king two millions and a half ſterling, ſo that having 
ſucceeded in his main and principal point, he put 
an end to the ſeſſion. Sir William Temple, who 
reſided at the Hague as ambaſſador, was recalled 
to England, the king and cabal knowing he had too 
much integrity and love for his country to be a 
tool to the miniſtry. In the winter the prince of 
Orange arrived in England, and was received by 
the king his uncle with the greateſt .demonſtration 
of love and affection. 

A. D. 1671. The famous ſtatute called the 
Coventry act paſſed this ſeſſion of parliament, and 
aroſe ſrom the following circumſtance. A pro- 
poſal having been made in the lower aſſembly, of 
laying a tax upon the play-houſes, it was oppoſed 
by the courtiers, one of whom obſerved, that the 
players were the king's ſervants, and contributed 
to his diverſion. Sir John Coventry then aſked, 
whether his majeſty's pleaſure lay among the male 
or female players? As the king kept two players, 
Mrs. Davis and Nell Gwyn, at this time the far- 
caſm was pointedly perſonal, ſo that in reſentment 
for this inſult, the duke of Monmouth engaged 
Sands, Obrien, and ſeveral officers of the guards to 
ſet upon Coventry, as he ſhould return to his lod- 
gings in the evening. He made a brave and ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance, and after wounding ſeveral of the 
aſſailants, was with great difficulty overpowered. 
They lit his noſe with a knife, in order, as they 
ſaid, to teach him, for the future, to treat his ma- 
jeſty with greater reſpect. The commons, ex- 
aſperated at the aſſault, immediately enacted a law, 
making the maiming any perſon a capital offence, 
and added a clauſe, importing, that thoſe who had 
attacked Sir John Coventry ſhould not be entitled 
to a pardon from the crown. Ms 
This year the ducheſs of Vork, daughter to 
the great earl of Clarendon, paid the debt of na- 
ture, and died in the faith of the church of Rome. 
She was mother to Mary princeſs of Orange, and 
Anne, afterwards queens of England. This event 
put an end to the diſguiſe which the duke had 
hitherto worn, and he now openly declared his at- 


| tachment to the Catholic religion. 


The cabal had ſome time ſince conceived a de- 
ſign of coming to an open rupture with the United 
States, and at length, as a pretence for commenc- 
ing hoſtilities, they reſolved that the captain of 

5 D the 
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the yacht employed in conveying lady Temple 
from Holland, ſhould demand an obedience to be 
paid to the Engliſh flag, from the whole Dutch 
fleet, and on their refuſal to fire upon them. This 
officer, after he had received lady Temple and her 
children on board his veſſel, ſailed through a ſqua- 
dron commanded by Van Ghent, and as they did 
not ſtrike their top- ſails, diſcharged a broadſide at 
them without heſitation. 
When the Dutch admiral ſent an officer to re- 
manſtrate with the commander of the yatchr on 
the impropriety of his conduct, he peremptorily 
replied, he had acted according to orders; on 
which Van Ghent very juſtly obſerved, that though 
the ſtates general had by treaty engaged to pay the 
compliment to the Britiſh flag, he could not expect 
that a large fleet commanded by an admiral would 
ſtrike their topſails to a ſingle ſail, which was not 
even a ſhip of war, but a private veſſel for pleaſure 
and diſpatch. The cabal, however, to evince at 
once their malignity and preſumption, impriſoned 
the Engliſh commander on his return, for not 
having attempted an act that muſt have produced 
the molt deſtructive conſequences. 

About this time a private tranſaction happened, 
through which the king was much cenſured for a 
capricious lenity. + Blood, one of the protector's 


_ diſbanded officers, had been concerned in a plot for 


exciting a rebellion 1a Ireland, for which he him- 
ſelf was attainted, and ſome of his confederates ca- 


pitally puniſhed. While the duke of Ormond was | 


viceroy of that kingdom, he had undertaken to 
ſurprize the caſtle of Dublin, bur failing in his at- 


tempt, determined to attempt the life of the duke. 


For this purpoſe, he followed him into England, 


and one night, accompanied by eight of his con- 


federates, he aſſaulted his coach in St. James's- 
ſtreet, and made himſelf maſter of his perſon. | 
Io glut his reſentment, he determined to hang 
his grace at Tyburn, and accordingly bound him, 
and mounted him on horſeback behind one of his 
companions. They had advanced a conſiderable 
diſtance, when the duke endeavouring to diſengage 
himſelf, fell from the horſe together with the ruf- 
fian, to whom he had been faſtened, and while they 
lay ſtruggling on the ground together, Ormond's 
ſervants came to his aſſiſtance. Blood, finding it 


impoſſible to accompliſh his deſign, ordered his 


confederates to fire at the duke, in which the vil- 
lians obeyed him, and then made their eſcape 
through favour of the night. 11 78 

This enen however, did not intimi- 
date the daring ruffian from a more deſperate at- 
tempt, even that of carrying off the crown and re- 
galia from the Tower of London. He had actual- 
ly bound and wounded Edwards, the keeper of the 
jewel office, and got out of the Tower with his 
prey, but was apprehended in the ſtreets, with ſome 
of his accomplices. One of them was known to 
have been concerned in the attempt upon the duke 


of Ormond,. and Blood was ſuppoſed to be the 


ringleader. When queſtioned on the ſubject, he 
boldly acknowledged the fact, but refuſed to diſ- 
cover his confederates, declaring, © That the fear 
« of death ſhould never induce him either to deny 
« a crime, or to betray a friend.” The king, 
prompted by curioſity to fee and converſe with 
this extraordinary perſon, Blood was introduced to 
his majeſty, and confeſſed his having once enter- 
tained a deſign on his life, on account of his ſeve- 


rity towards the godly; but that his reſolution 


failed, and he altered his intention on fight of his 
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that men were univerſally exaſperated at thoſe mf 
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mejeſty. He further aſſured the king, | : 
life had long been indifferent to bin db. e No 
uences of his execution might prove fta wa more 
aſſociates had .bound themſelves by the fig. mw 
oaths, to revenge the death of any of the oct * 4 
racy; ſo that whether through fear, ot furprize a 3 
aſtoniſhment, the king not only granted him * 5 
pardon, but indulged him with an eſtate of 0 . 
hundred pounds a year in Ireland, and erin an 
him to attend his perſon at-court, © W h 
A. D. 1672. The total deſtruction of the Dute 0 i 
republic was now meditated, and every effort thatan "ohh 
bition or policy could ſuggeſt was propoſed by ti 1 * 
French monarch. It was concerted, that whil th Ma 
combined fleets of England ſhould attack the ſhi : The 
ping, and interrupt the commerce of the ſtates follow: 
neral, the French king, the elector of Cologne Y | 
d | lle, ane verelgl 
the biſhop of Munſter, ſhould attack their territone ging 
by land. However, it was reſolved by agreemen comm: 
between the councils of-both nations, to ſeduce th hbje 
prince of Orange. The ſovereignty of the pro ces ma 
vinces of Holland, and the protection of England Dutch 
and France, were offered him againſt the invaſioi tons. 
of foreign enemies, as well as in the inſurrectou i gtes n 
of his own ſubjects. But the prince nobly ſpume i cumbin 
their propoſal, declaring, & as the only way not ¶ N eded, 
<« be a ſpectator of the final ruin of his cou dir al 
* he would die in a ditch.” And fo vieflnice t. 
rous were his efforts, that Lewis gave over his proMin:aſor 
ject, and Charles was diſpoſed, for the preſent, HM ctbrt t 
lay aſide his intentions. : poving 
The king of England being reduced by his eb th: c 
travagance to his uſual neceſſity, gave his miniſem De! 
to underſtand, that it would be impoſſible to begii ect, cc 
the war without a farther ſupply of five hunde lips in 
thouſand pounds; but as he could not think e ad 
obtaining it from parliament, propoſed to conſq ned 
the office of treaſurer on him who ſhould dei e nun 
the means of furniſhing the preſent demand line. 
Shafteſbury dropped a hint to Clifford, which Md the 
latter immediately communicated to the king, le; n 
beſtowed on him the promiſed reward, togetteWMtuadro: 
with a peerage. This modeſt device waenotningl Sand 
leſs than keeping the money which ſhould be palhW©unger, 
into the exchequer and ſhutting it up. Munn 
This ruinous meaſure was attended with the mo" cour 
alarming conſequences, particularly to the mcared 
cantile part of the nation. The bankers ſtoppe er, ( 
payment; the merchants could anſwer no bug to 
diffidence and jealouſy every where prevailed, 


ſterious councils from which the parliament and! 
men of honour were” excluded, and which beg 
with the deſtruction of public credit, and the w. 
lation of the moſt ſacred engagements both fore! 
and domeſtic. | „ 
As a prelude to theſe arbitrary proceedings“ 
which the king and the cabal ſeemed refolute 
bent, a proclamation was publiſhed, ſuſpend 
the penal laws, which had been made againſt n0 
conformiſts, and granting to proteltant dies 
the public exerciſe of their religion; and to Cad 
lics, the exerciſe of it in their own houſes. Abe 
the ſame time, the act of navigation was lupe 
and a proclamation iſſued for impreſſing fa Fe 
puniſhing all thoſe who ſhould dare to _— 4 
majeſty's meaſures; martial law was now eſtab ref 
for the regulation of the army. The earl of __ 
bury, another member of the cabal, was me go 
keeper in the room of Bridgeman, who was ly 
ed out for refuſing to affix the ſeals to the dec 
tion for ſuſpending the penal laws. =» Ml 
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bol! vor were foreign tranſactions conducted with 
1 


8 oe credit or. ability, for previous to the decla- 
1 50 of war, a perfidious attempt was made upon 
118 . 


delt he Dutch Smyrna fleet. The deſign however was 
ede. rend 


red abortive by the bravery of the Dutch 

ye Amira, after an engagement of three days. The 
Big Wo envcighed againſt this piratical attempt with 
five reit virulence 3, even Charles was aſhamed of hav- 
tte 1 given his aſſent to an outrage ſo diſhonqurable 
ig his crown and dignity, as well as repugnant to 

ute he true intereſts of his ſubjects; however, being no 
tam longer able to conceal his real intentions, he de- 
ih cared war againſt the republic on the ſeventeenth 


le the of March. d > | 
ſhip The declaration of war by the Engliſh was ſoon 
ge followed by another on the part of France, the ſo- 
„ ereign of which was at the head of an army con- 
ore fiting of one hundred and eighty thouſand men, 
emen commanded by the ableſt officers in Europe. His 
ce H bc were enriched by. commerce, and his finan- 
pro ces managed with the greateſt ceconomy, while the 


gland Durch were diſtracted between two powerful fac- 


Vallon tons. Filled with a general conſternation, the 
ection dates made the moſt humiliating conceſſions to the 
pure combined powers, but as they were wholly diſre- 
not A grded, or rather contemptuouſly treated, De Wit, 
dun heir able ſtateſman, who preſided in the council, 
vga nde the neceſſary preparations for the threatened 
is proffWMiniaſion, and now reſolved to make a powerful 
ent, Metort by ſea, while the levying of troops, and im- 
poving the diſcipline of the army, was committed 
his ext the care of the prince of Orange. 

init i De Ruyter ſtood out for ſea with a formidable 
begiß ect, conſiſting of an hundred fail, ſtore and fire 
unde bps included; Cornelius de Wit acting on board 
unk ic admiral as deputy from the ſtates. The com- 
confefWſeined fleets now rode in Solebay harbour, to 
deri ee number of one hundred and thirty ſhips of 
eme line. The duke of York commanded in chief, 
ch td the earl of Sandwich acted as admiral of the 
g, wee; mareſchal d'Etrees commanded the French 
ogetheMW(uadron, 1 955 L =, 
nothin Sandwich had given the duke warning of the 


be püger, but it was then ſuppoſed (though without 


Wndation) that there was more of caution than 
| courage in his apprehenſions, for it ſoon ap- 
red that the noble earl was deficient in nei- 
7, On the approach of the enemy, every one 
to his poſt with the utmoſt precipitation, and 
ay ſhips were obliged to cut their cables in 
nder tg prepare for the action. Sandwich com- 
ded in the van, and though reſolved to con- 
or die, he yet behaved with ſo much prudence, 
E o him the ſafety of the whole fleet was viſibly 
08. He hurried out of the bay, and by this 
e meaſure afforded time to the duke of York, 
. conducted the main body, and to mareſchal 
"rs, admiral of the rear, to get out to open 
. he earl ſuſtained a moſt furious attack from 
Ss be repulſed the ſhip of Van Ghent, 
* b — admiral had been killed in the engage- 
ard wy ſunk another ſhip which attempted to 
ns I together with three fire ſhips which 
lle ull againſt him, and continued to ply his 
— until the fourth fireſhip grappled him on 
ta! 8 when that brave commander and his 
a Wl amounting to one thouſand men, by 
b oat hon, periſhed in an inſtant, Thus fell 
wang, an officer as ever graced the annals of 
+ Probably ſtimulated to a raſh conduct 
ebellection of a young admiral,” who though 
th, was inferior in point of naval ſkill. 


he mol 
e mer 
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| De Ruyter, having attacked the duke of York, 
they fought with incredible fury for above two' 


— 


—— — 


hours, in which time the Duke's ſhip was ſo ſhat- 


tered, that he was obliged to ſhift his flag to ano- 


ther, and his own diviſion was in danger of being 
overpowered, when Sir Joſeph. Jordan, who ſuc- 
ceeded Sandwich, came to his aſſiſtance. The 
battle continued till nighr, when the Dutch ſheered 
off, but were not purſued by the enemy. As 
d'Etrees took no part in the action, it was generally 
imagined he had received private orders to avoid 
fighting, that the Engliſh and Dutch might mutu- 
ally deſtroy each other, 

In the interim, Lewis had ſubjected all the ter- 
ritories of the ſtates-general on the ſide of Germa- 
ny, and committed ſevera] depredations without 


{ oppoſition. - In theſe circumſtances, the magiſtra+ 


tes of Amſterdam obliged the burgeſſes to keep 
watch and ward; the other towns followed their 
example, and having opened all the ſluices, the 
whole province of Holland was laid under water; 
whereby a ſtop being put to the conqueſts of Lewis, 
he left the command of the army to the duke of 


Luxemburg at Utrecht, and marched into Flan- 


ders, from whence he went to Paris, whick he 
entered amidſt the acclamations of the populace. 
The paſſage of the Rhine, which he effected with 
much eaſe and expedition, was celebrated by the 
bards of France, as an exploit equal to that of 
Alexander in paſling the Granicus, and the ſurname 
of © Great” beſtowed on him by his flattering ſub- 
jects. | . 
; But while his ſubjects were thus perpetuating his 
conqueſts, ſchemes were forming in the different 
courts. of Europe, for wreſting them out of his 
hands. The emperor, and ſeveral of the German 
princes, conſidering the reduction of Holland as 


— 


a prelude to their own ſubjection, determined 


to lend aſſiſtance to the United States. 

A. D. 1673. On the meeting of parliament, 
Charles in his ſpeech addreſſed them with the ap- 
pearances of cordiality and confidence. Having 


enlarged on the expences inevitably incurred by the 


war, he proceeded to demonſtrate the neceſſity of 
engaging therein, obſerving at the ſame time, that 
his indulgence to non-conformifts had been pro- 
ductive of the peace of the kingdom, and conclud- 
ed with aſſuring them, that he doubted not of their 
proportioning the ſupplies to the preſent exigency. 
Shafteſbury, as lord chancellor, expatiated on the 
ſame topics, aſſerting, moreover, that the ' ſtates 
being the inveterate enemies of England, the par- 
liament had laid it down as an invariable maxim, 
that this hoſtile government muſt by all means be 
deftroyed.” ©. | | 7 
The houſe, diſſatisfied with his majeſty's con- 
duct, paid little regard to the ſpeech of Charles or 
his chancellor: they diſapproved of the war, and 
determined to inſiſt on the immediate redreſs of 
the nation's ' grievances. They then preſented 


an addreſs againſt the king's declaration for liber- 


ty of conſcience, beſeeching that his majeſty, by 
annuling the ſame, would remove the doubts and 


fears of his ſubjects, and to convince him of their 


affection towards his perſon and government, voted a 


tax of ſeventy thouſand pounds per month, for eigh- | 


teen months to anſwer the king's urgent occaſions. 
The king wanting reſolution to ſupport his 
favourite meaſure, at length gave it up, aſſuring 


his parliament, he was ready to concur in any mo- 


tion that might tend to advance the national inte- 
reſt, He then publiſhed a proclamation for the 
. ö redreſs 


— 
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— 
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redreſs of their ori 
of their grievances but the | 
not ſatisfied wi Let commons were || T bs 
EY * DS OY WE was Eb Dr Ra The Dutch f [pa 
evil of which they f y prevent the || a ſon worth e Ruyter and v n flcet 5 
defer paſſing the F complained; and likewiſe t orthy of the gallant fath an Tromy h hc 
aſſing LN. foe the. forall iſe to || ſprung. De R er from whom . ih 
declarat r e ſupplies, until the s uyter was oppoſed ; 7 On bg ith dh. 
. ion for liberty of conſcience ſhould be re- 111 4 ” 5 8 0 and den ting Roper, the 
The duke of York and maj 7 | evinced in ao; op Engliſh "NY 1 
th 8 and Du 
ee the king to n a" but the 8 83 85 Les 175285 A, 1 ; 
arbitrary meaſures he had ad urſuit of theſe || Iiſh to ſuſtain all ance, leaving th on, cd 
propoſed more lenient adopted; while others || Dut Wall the fury of the S the Eno rs 
monarch —_— — — — f e Le a ot ai 0 8 Brankert, 1 The -e 
conciliate his ſubject uch a conduct as might || Ruyte nch, ſhot a-head to the aſſiſt Pee 
tally depended fr ch W 0 r, who was warmly engaged with ance of D 
= e carrying on of the Dutch || Never did that prin ged with prince Ru. London 
afteſb ; . 3 | , ce acquire rr heir na. 
as well * finding his maieſty greatly perplexed „ conduct and e. e 3 deſerved ho bed ch. 
Her You irreſolute and jen, Aer, — ty | luſtre. Having diſengaged bi ng with equi Acco 
is own perſon by ef] if 3, ATQUUY [| METOUS enemi engaged himſelf from th 3 
that party which y eſpouſing the intereſt of || and joined hi ies with which he was en e ieren 
dancy. The count was likely to gain the aſcen- || b Joined his rear-admiral Sir Joh compaſſediieino, 
| ry party received hi ; ore down to the aſſiſt n Chicheley, Me 
arms, and afterward ; im with open || almoſt ſtance of Sprague ; * 
the accompliſhment 5 preg My their agent in || The Royal ; wing by Tromp . M *. era 
__ moſt important de- was fo n x Bag * e rt engel ns 
| 5 6 
pprehenſive of the conſequences of delaying flag on board the St. Vir obliged to hoiſt Han 
1 mos Fo comply with the requiſition "ny did the ſame from the Cold 2 Van Tron: pe 
ent, Charles repaired of par- and the actio en Lion to the Comet 
and ſending for the decl to the houſe of .peers, || until th n was renewed with redoubled _ 
his own hand. aff eclaration, broke the ſeal with || admi * St. George was likewiſe diſable 3 * 
$ | fabled, Tb ich hi 
1 ning them at the ſame time himſelf was drowned to the great regret ” ich hi 
75 | : ; S Trom him ; 
ant eee 3 nt his aſſent to every bill c ; elt, Who beſtowed on his val EN MY 
; their grieva on- j| plauſe. Prince R Jour its merited ap ſen 
of the” indcibcarce was grievances. But the recall || ſion in g e Rupert obſerving th Bo 
not ſufficient ; Hon in great conſternation, ' g the whole dw on. 
Commons, 3 remove h - * OD to ſatisfy the the midſt f ation, ſent three fire {hi 0 
had conceived of th thoſe ſuſpicions which they || time of the Dutch fleet, making at 8 1 
- : | 5 th | 
They Ro e ue 1 _—_ of — ke; they eee 2 to bear 0 hi — 
another act. They paſl cir religion by a compl would probably have obtang 
on all thoſe who 13 for impoſing a teſt || to oy his 1 But the French negledl * 
— r act, uſually Ad de 16 = the victory 3 3 es obliged to leay eEngl 
ires that the real preſence in th Act, re- the coalt of E „ by prudently ſteering M th 
Sd: at do eee, in t e Euchariſt be re- || diſabled ſhi England, and thereby preſerving hi | 
bliſhed c rament received in the eſta- ed ſhips. The victory in this as well 28 * 
ee dee taking the ant of al | ke ee "during the war wa 1 
In conſequence of the A — 1 
; e teſt t length | : on 
piſh offices reſigned their on nay ofthe oe 1] e te k bee 
F of Wt bbs * ih among the Cologne; LO CIO for peace took place e uniy 
ral, and Shaftſbury, whoſe revolt ” high admi- || inſiſted nearly on " ings of England and Fran the « 
ag _ — known, => Hogg the __ impoſed, and the 1 "rang Pry had alreaWin(cif- 
office | eprive in nding thei s toe peo 
"Te ace of hn, 8 re. | cer ole ad tre neh e WW 
lower houſe for the * : 0 bill paſſed the parties e there was little probability of gain. h 
conformiſts, but met with ſo the proteſtant non- || The 8 K any agreement. vunced 
houſe of peers. The vote 4 in the marriage lh 1 determining on a econM®ommun 
into a law, as a reward to the 2 was carried || duke of Mo q made choice of Mary, ſiſter to 6 riſe |] 
e king for his ready || ciples Form pr a princeſs educated in the pri nt thy 
eee e of Rome. This alliance H Le 
ng 2 Ln a e ee TE 3a Bo 8 who, in an e the 
n the mean time | | the ſt , expreſſed their diſapprobation their 
againſt the Dutch wi 8 proſecuted the war that 2 wh Ie Charles, however, told thel SY 
appointed prince Rupert — vigour, He || marriage THe tion came too late, and mä tturnint 
in the room of the duke of 1 0 of the fleet by proxy 2 12 only concluded, but ſolemul llt on 
Sprague, and the earl of Oſſor wo Sir Edward monſtrance peaf ar hat perſiſted 1n cheir "> rer 
prince, and being joined by th 15 erved under the || ſome other | proceeding to the ſcrutin) ems. 
the command of Perce, — rench fleet under || ſtanding FF Bo of the government, vored "rn; 
coaſt of Holland, where FEY yp ſteered for the || leſs it peifed SET and declared, thi d Werſon 
5 at anchor within the and al Sch over enemy able terms of Bees T Dutch rejected all uc Flame 
n engagement accord; ante. ſupplies e, they would grant no r bender 
of March, which ingly began on the 28th. T r . ments. 
e eee e M 
dry. Anacher naa 3 ides claimed the vic- | the „ to bis majeſty, he prorog") Ultant | 
of June, but whether th aintained on the fourth | in a path ent to the ſeyenth of January, my Ra 
Dutch reti e combined fleets a pathetic ſpeech, earneſt] beſought the al 
retired firſt cannot be affi s, or the | maintain tha h, earneſtly beloue . 685 
ſion. e affirmed with preci- | cefſary to rage e which was effential the } 
The third engagement at th | || gainſt their 3 W and füt 2 
e mouth of the The 9 | | 0, 
| princeſs of Modena arriving in Eng . 0 
- | Ut 


h | 
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4 her mother, about this time, her marriage 
C he duke of York was celebrated at Dover 
F . yenty-firſt of November, 

4 1674. Finding it impoſſible to continue 
7 0 diſagreeable to the nation, as well as de- 
in his expectations of parliamentary aid, 


fleet 
wp, 
N be 
pert, 
-ad- 
utch 


Fus 4 began to liſten to the propoſals which the 
in -general had made for a ſeparate peace. 
eſſng ey wrote 4 ſubmiſſive letter, empowering the 
Davis de Freſno, the Spaniſh ambaſſador at 
gu on, to conclude a treaty with king Charles in 


der name, on certain conditions which were ſpe- 


ihed therein. a . : | 
\ccordingly, with the conſent of parliament, 


ed ho 


equa , | 
yo nferences were opened with the marquis de 
aſſed no, and in fifleen days the treaty was con- 
&, cd. It was a renewal of the peace of Breda, 


i theſe additions, chat the Dutch ſhould yield. 


| 1 
* » honour of the flag to the Engliſn in the moſt 
oaoedecniive terms, and pay about three hundred 
iſt hifouſand pounds to the king, towards defraying 
Tron: 6xpcnces of the war. | . 
"ome A. D. 1675. It was natural to imagine that 
ardoedfMWl:vis would be highly incenſed at the manner in 
Ich his ally, the king of England, had abandon- 
Trom him; but, on the contrary, he ſhewed no ſigns 
ted ay reſentment, and even readily accepted his me- 
le du on. , Rt 
ips in Soon after the peace, Sir William Temple was 
e (ani ambaſſador to the Hague, to induce the ſtates 
hich come to terms of accommodation with France. 


btaine et the prince of Orange, inſpired with ambitious 
lectiners, and the defire of military glory, ſhunned 
) le e Engliſh miniſters, and told him afterwards, that 
ing t the power of France could be farther weak- 


ing h 
as mo 
was ( 


ted, they had nothing to expect from a nego- 
ation, 0 | 

The moſt rancorous animoſity now broke out 
ong the courtiers and placemen. 


ie. ki Buckingham loſt the dignity of chancellor of 
place e univerſity of Cambridge, and was ſucceeded 
Fra the duke of Monmouth, who had fignalized 
alrea melt in France, and was become the idol of 


5 0 U 
daily 
y of 


ic people. The duke of Lauderdale kept his 
pits, but being intimidated. at a vote paſſed a- 
gent him in the houſe of commons, he openly re- 
bunced the meaſures of the cabal, profeſſed un- 
mon zeal for the proteſtant religion, and even 
Wiſed his majeſty to put the laws in execution a- 


ſeco 
0 U 


16 pi alte Roman Catholics. 1 

nce hefe acts, however, could not effectually ob- 
1 an e the diſpleaſure of parliament. The commons, 
ation f ir firſt meeting, preſented a ſecond addreſs 
d the at the duke of Lauderdale, and on the king's 
that ("ning an evaſive anſwer, ſeemed reſolved to 
emma! on his removal, and for that purpoſe drew 
heir "WW?  *<monſtrance couched in the moſt expreſſive 
utiny ens. Finding nothing was to be expected from 
oted redes, the commons framed a bill, declaring 1t 
that en to levy money without the authority of 
| realolament; another for vacating the ſeats of thoſe | 


> fart enbers who had accepted of poſts or employ- 


u and a third for ſecuring the liberty of the 


The duke | 


C HATERS It 


——  — — — 


| 


— — — h 


ui ng 4 ee Ws 
eſe i ig a and preventing their being tranſported to 
oog ent lands, | 

1 : | | 
„ ha) armed at the proceedings of the two houſes, 
chem wes | 


Of the } as the only method of preſerving the peace 


1 ingdom Ly o 
Bineenth Go > prorogued the parliament to the 
* 


all 
iccels 


«oat le K. according to the time of adjournment, 

l 45 demanded a ſupply, as. well for 
* * of *ſhips, as for diſcharging his 
The « 


ommons abſolutely refuſed to pay 


let day of October. On the opening the 


— —— — C—— 


„ 
his debts, but granted three hundred thouſand 
pounds for repairing and augmenting the navy. 
They then turned their attention to the redreſs of 
public grievances; but their deliberations were in- 
terrupted, by the inſolent behaviour of father St. 


| Germain, a French jeſuit, who entered the houſe of 


one Luzancy, a convert to the proteſtant religion; 
and by threatning him with death, extorted a wri- 
ting by which he renounced his recantation. Lu- 
zancy's complaint made ſo much diſturbance in the 
nouſe of commons, that Charles was obliged' to 
offer two hundred pounds reward for the apprehen- 
ſion of St. Germain, who had, however, fled the 
kingdom previous to the offer. | 

The diſſipation, levity and prodigality of the 
king now became a bye word with the people, in- 
ſomuch that, exaſperated at the liberties taken with 
his perſon and adminiſtration, he ſuppreſſed all the 
coffee houſes, and iſſued a proclamation, promi- 
ſing a reward to thoſe who ſhould diſcover the au- 
thors of libels and pamphlets written againſt the 
government. | | 

A. D. 1676. Though the ſucceſſes of the al- 
lies had been conſiderable during the laſt cam- 
paign, yet the Spaniards and Imperialiſts well knew 
that Lewis was not ſufficiently humbled, and there- 
fore were not willing to ſubmit to the terms pro- 
poſed by his plenipotentiaries, ſo that no progreſs 
was made in the conferences appointed at Nime- 
guen. a 


A. D. 1677. To raiſe money for preſent exi- 


in February declared that he was willing to grant 
every ſecurity in his power towards the mainte- 
nance of the proteſtant religion, as exerciſed in 
the eſtabliſhed church of England, together with 
the liberties and properties of his loving ſubjects ; 
he laid before them his wants, and deſired a ſupply 
that would enable him to make a conſiderable ad- 
dition to his navy. This was readily complied with, 
and every thing. ſeemed to promiſe a good under- 
ſtanding between the king and the parliament. . 

But this tranquillity was ſoon interrupted by the 
intelligence received from abroad. The French 
monarch ſtill ſupported the ſuperiority of his arms. 
| He had taken the field very early in the ſpring, 
inveſted and taken Valenciennes by ſtorm, whilſt 
his general the duke of IT uxemburgh had defeated 
the prince of Orange before St. Omer's, and re- 
duced that place together with Cambray. The 
parliament addreſſed the king, repreſenting the 
danger which threatened the kingdom, from the 
exorbitant power of Lewis, and deſiring that he 
would concert meaſures for the ſecurity of his own 
dominions and the Spaniſh Netherlands, and there- 
by remove the fears of his people. Charles in 
his anſwer, complained of their violating his pre- 
rogative, by inſiſting on his engaging in alliance 
with any power they propoſed, and then adjourned 
the parliament to the tenth of July. | 

Deſirous, however, of ſatisfying the wiſhes of 
the people without forfeiting the friendſhip of 
Lewis, the king formed a deſign of marrying the 
young prince of Orange: to the princeſs Mary, 
daughter to his brother the duke of York. The 
prince coming over, and finding the lady entirely 
agreeable to him, the marriage was ſolemnized ſoon 
after with ſuitable magnificence, and the prince 
embarked with his royal conſort for Holland. | 

Previous to his departure the king had entered 
into conferences with him on the ſubject of a ge- 
neral peace, at which were preſent the earl of 
Danby, and Sir William Danby. After ſome 
5 E debate 


gencies, the king on the meeting of the parliament 
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debate, it was agreed, that Lewis ſhould reſtore | 
all he had taken from the emperor and the duke of 
Lorraine; that there ſhould be mutual reſtitution 
between France and Holland, and that Spain 
ſhould recover poſſeſſion of the Netherlands be- 

longing to that crown, 'The prince engaged to 
ule his endeavours in perſuading the ſtates to agree 
to theſe conditions, and Charles undertook to pro- 
cure the conſent of the French monarch, declaring 
at the ſame time, that he would never depart from 
this plan. a 

Monſieur de Duras, a Frenchman by birth, was 
pitched on by Charles to notify this event to Lewis, 
who affected to receive it with great complacency. 
He ſaid, indeed, that the king of England might 
always command a peace, but he deemed it hard 
to reſign ſome of thoſe towns in Flanders, on the 
fortifications of which he had expended large 
ſums; he hoped his brother would not break with 
him for a few towns, and would commiſſion his 
ambaſſador at London to treat of the matter. 

A. D. 1678. Piqued at the inſincerity of the 
French court, 
Lewis that he was not to be inſulted with impu- 
nity. The parliament, which ſtood prorogued to 
May, was ſummoned for the 15th of January, a 
circumſtance that greatly alarmed the French mo- 
narch. His majeſty informed them on their meet- 
ing, that he had concluded an alliance with Hol- 
land, and obſerved at the ſame time, that in the 
preſent ſituation of affairs, the nation could not be 
ſecure, unleſs ninety ſhips of war were kept in 
commiſſion, beſides an army of thirty thouſand 
men. He communicated the marriage of his 


neice with the prince of Orange, and deſired a | 


ſupply adequate to the neceſſities of the kingdom. 
The commons having attended to his ſpeech, en- 
treated his majeſty that he would not engage in 
any treaty with France, until ſhe ſhould be reduced 
to the ſame ſtate in which ſhe was at the peace of 
the Pyrenees, and gave him to underſtand, that 
when he ſhould communicate to them the nature 
of his alliances, they would enable him to pro- 
ſecute the war with vigour; or to make an ho- 
nourable and advantageous peace. In the mean 
time, Lewis reduced Ghent, and Ypres, which ſo 
alarmed the Dutch, that they came to a reſolution 
of making a ſeparate peace. The king of France 
availing himſelf of the advantage he had gained 
over Charles, inſiſted on terms very different from 
thoſe which he and the prince of Orange had a- 
greed to. „ 


As ſoon as intelligence of theſe events reached 


England the chancellor was ordered to notify 


them in a form to both houſes, and requeſt their ad- 
vice in this critical juncture. 
horted the king to declare war immediately againſt 
France, and voted the Dutch alliance inſufficient 
for the ſecurity of the nation, deſiring in another 
addreſs, that he would pay more regard to their 
addreſſes, and remove from his councils the duke 
of Lauderdale. The king affected aſtoniſnment 
at this requeſt, and would not at that time return 
the anſwer they deſired. The levies were carried 
on with ſuch ſurprizing diligence and ſucceſs that 
in ſix weeks an army of thirty thouſand men 
was completed. The duke of Monmouth was 
ſent over at the head of three thouſand men to gar- 
riſon Oſtend. A fleet was equipped with great ex- 
pedition, and the court breathed nothing but de- 
fiance againſt the French monarch. The ſtates ge- 
neral by their ambaſſador declared, that if the king 
2 | 


Charles determined to convince | 
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of England would immediately denounc 
gainſt Lewis they would break off th 
tiations with France, and act vigorouſly * 
junction with their allies. The king replieg - 
as the ſtates were ready to accept of the condii 
preſcribed by France, and Lewis offered to . 
eace with a ſum of money, he thoug 
himſelf juſtifiable in accepting his propoſal, * 


e War 2 
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this ſcandalous negotiation, Charles found the 
who undertook the office without reluctanct, w 
the bargain was ſtruck for the ſum of three hug 
dred thouſand pounds. The French miniſter the 
gave him to underſtand, that unleſs he would, þ 
a ſecret article, engage never to keep an army 
ceeding eight thouſand men in his three kingdom 
the money would not even then be paid. 
ncenſed at this humiliating intimation, the kir 
exclaimed. © Cod's fiſh! «© does my brother « 
France thing to ſerve me thus? are all his pr 
* miſes to make me abſolute maſter of my prop 
ce come to this? or, does he, think it a thing t 
«© be done with eight thouſand men?” Bu al 
ways wavering and irreſolute, ſometimes wroug 
on by the. promiſes of Lewis, and ſometimes b 
the allurements of pleaſure, Charles neither 
ſwered the expectations of the Engliſh, nor th 
confederate powers. | 

The parliament re-aſſembled in the month e 
May, when his majeſty aſſured them that a peac 
between France, Spain, and Holland was on t 
point of concluſion, from whence he inferred ti 
neceſſity of keeping a good fleet at ſea, as th 
Spaniards had declared, they could not ſuppo 
the expence of maintaining garriſons in Flander 
which muſt be left expoſed, unleſs England woul 
ſupply the fortified places with men and proviſion 
and recommended the ſafety of Oſtend to their { 
rious regard, in which place, if neglefted, t 


He defired they would add three hundred thoulan 
pounds to his revenue, in which caſe they mig 
appropriate, yearly, fifty thouſand pounds towar 
the maintenance of the fleet and artillery ; and i 
prince of Orange having demanded the firſt mor! 
of his wife's fortune of forty thouſand pound 
which was already due, he begged them to conlice 
that his honour was engaged for the payment. | 

The commons indeed voted his majeſty tha! 
for the gracious expreſſions in his ſpeech, but" 
fuſed to grant him any additional revenue. The 
voted him, however, fix thouſand pounds for " 
payment of the army, and enacted a ſtatute, : 
creeing, that for the future the dead ſhould be bu 
ried in flannel, for the benefit of the woollen me 
nufactory, aſter which the king prorogued the par 
liament to the iſt of Auguſt. — 

The States- general, againſt the inclinat! 


the conditio 
filled uf 


the pil 


and Spain, and the empire accepted th 
preſcribed to them, and the treaty being 
at Nimeguen, placed the French king on 
nacle of glory. | ; 
This year was remarkable for the diſcove!} 1 
a famous conſpiracy in England, Known as 
name of the popiſh plot, which, for ſome 2 " 
groſſed the public attention. Ore Kirby, 
inſtigation of doctor Iſrael Tongue, à clerg 
of London, on the twelfth of Auguſt, 
ing his majeſty in St. James's Park, 14 * 
« Sir, keep within the company, Jour : 
« have a deſign upon your life.” T 


j 


Sir William Temple declining all concerns i 
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1 Kirby to bring Tongue to him at eight 
hs that evening. He was accordingly in- 
duced to his majeſty, with a bundle of papers 
j ting to this conſpiracy, and referred to the lord 
4 Aer Danby. He ſaid that the papers were 
* under his door without his knowledge; 
bs imagined it Was done by a certain perſon, who 
lud often entertained him with ſubjects of the like 
nature, The improbability of the ſtory induced 
tis majeſty to Jook upon the whole as a fiction, and 
he requeſted it might be kept a ſecret, for fear of 
he conſequences it might produce among his ſub- 
PR Titus Oates ſeems to have been the chief 
acorerer of this conſpiracy. He had been a 
clergyman of the eſtabliſhed church, but after- 
wards embraced the tenets of the Romiſh faith, 
it leaſt he pretended to be a convert to that reli- 
gion, and was become a member of the ſociety of 
Enoliſh ſeminaries at St. Omer's. He alſo went 
bro Spain, and was admitted into the councils of 
the jeſuits. By theſe means he is ſaid to have been 
xcquainted with all the ſecret deſigns that were 
carrying on in order to eſtabliſh popery in Eng- 
and, 
Atlength the affair becoming public, it was re- 


clock 


father Shee, an Iriſh jeſuit at Madrid; that in the 


on u courſe of his journey thither, he had broke open let- 
red ti ters, and diſcovered a deſign of exciting a rebellion in 
as th Scotland, that he ſaw ſeveral Engliſh ſtudents at 
Win Valadolid, who were obliged by the Jeſuits of the 


| wou Great-Britain; that one of them in a ſermon to 


en the ſtudents, preſumed to affirm, that Charles 
hell wart was not a lawful king, nor the ſon of 
5 I Charles the firſt, but of a black Scotchman ; that 


won his return to England, where he made far- 
ther diſcoveries, he was ſent to St. Omer's with 
aher letters to the ſame purport as the former; 
that in April 1668, he came over from St. Omer's 
th ſeveral Jeſuits, to aſſiſt at the grand council 
Which was held by about fifty jeſuits at the White- 
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greement to kill the king; that in June following 
e became privy to the treaty with Wakeman, the 
(ucen's phyſician, to poiſon, and Grove and Pic- 
m1ng to ſhoot his majeſty ; that he heard a jeſuit 
alert in a ſermon, that proteſtant and other here- 
cal princes, were ipſo facto depoſed, and that it 
Vas as lawfy] to deſtroy them, as Oliver .Crom- 
well, or any other uſurper. | 25 1 155 

1 conſequence of this depoſition of Oatesy cor- 


. 5 
ys i rated by information given reſpecting divers 
n of th Fiiculars, through means of Tongue, both of 
| Frand 25 had been frequently examined at the coun- 


 Everal perſons were taken into cuſtody, among 


k | 

0 2 Wakeman, phyſician to the queen, 
ar 

and 


nditio 
filled uf 


in 
the P eight prieſts and jeſuits. 


oleman's houſe were found letters that 


_ 1 wich to confirm what Oates had advanced, 
os added to an incident that occurred a few 
„ at the 92 alter, fixed the public in the belief of the plot. 
orgymal Who er the murder of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, 
roack = ad taken Oates's de oſition, and who, after 
4 hin bel been miſſing for Ted days, was found 
enem! wt 1 2 ditch near Primroſe-hill. The coro- 
ring de ceaſi queſt were of opinion that his death was 

eee by ſtrangling and ſnffocation, and 


Ought; ; 2 
Mt in their verdict, © wilful murder by per- 


ſled to bring it before the council, when Oates | 
rave evidence to the following effect: that he had 
bern employed by ſeveral jeſuits to carry letters to 


lorſe tavern in the Strand, where they ſigned an | 


Coleman, ſecretary to the duke of York, 


college to renounce their allegiance to the king of || 


q 


| 
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« ſons unknown.” Five hundred pounds and an 
aſſurance of protection were immediately offered 
by the king, for the diſcovery of Godfrey's mur- 


derers. 


This affair at length gained ground ſo faſt, that 


it came under the cognizance of parliament, by 


whom it was unanimouſly reſolved in both houſes 
after examination of Oates upon the ſubject, © that 
« there hath been, and ſtill is a damnable and 
e helliſh plot, contrived and carried on by popiſh 
« recuſants, for aſſaſſinating and murdering, the 
« king, for ſubverting the government, and for 
« rooting out and deſtroying the proteſtant reli- 
« glon.” One Bedloe alſo made his appearance 
as an evidence for the plot, and was ſtrictly ex- 


amined by the lords. In the mean time ſeveral 


perſons whom Oates had impeached were appre- 


hended, and among the reſt the following noble- 
men, all of them avowed papiſts. The earl of 
Powis, the viſcount Stafford, the lords Arundel of 
Wardour, Petre, and Bellaſis, who were all com- 
mitted to the Tower. | 

The depoſitions of Oates and Bedloe being pub- 
liſhed, excited ſuch a ferment in the nation, that 
the king was obliged to iſſue a proclamation, com- 
manding all popiſh recuſants, under the ſevereſt 
penalties, to repair to their own houſes, and not to 
venture from thence, without a particular licence, 
to a greater diſtance than five miles. At the ſame 
time another proclamation was publiſhed, offering 
a reward to any one who ſhould diſcover or appre- 
hend a Romiſh prieſt or jeſuit; and the royal aſſent 
was given to a bill for diſqualifying papiſts from 
ſitting in parliament. | 35 

Coleman, ſecretary to the duke of Vork, was 
tried for being engaged in the pretended conſpi- 
racy, and being found guilty was executed pur- 
ſuant to his ſentence. On the ſeventeenth of De- 
cember were arraigned and tried at the Old-Bailey, 
Ireland and Pickering, both prieſts, Grove, a lay 
brother, Whitebread, provincial of the jeſuits, and 
Fenwick, a member of the ſame ſociety. But, as 
in the courſe of the evidence, there appeared no 


ſufficient proof againſt the two laſt, the trial was 


confined to the three firſt, who, after a long exami- 
nation, were found guilty, and condemned to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
A. D. 1679. Much information was obtained 
as to this infernal conſpiracy from the followin 
incident. One Prance having been apprehended on 
ſuſpicion of being concerned in the murder of Sir 
Edmundbury Godfrey, and being brought before 
the committee of the upper houſe, denied the 
charge with the deepeſt imprecations; but Bedloe 
affirming that he was one of the men he ſaw in 
Somerſet-gardens with the dead body, he was im- 
mediately conveyed to Newpate, and confined in 
the condemned hole. Being carried before the 
earl of Shafteſbury, he diſcovered ſome particulars, 
and ' promiſed to make a fuller confeſſion if he 
could be aſſured of obtaining a free pardon. This 
being granted, he was examined before the king 
and council at Whitehall, where he conſeſſed that 
Godfrey was murdered in Somerſet-houſe, by the 
*contrivance of Gerald and Kelly, two Iriſh prieſts, 
Robert Green, cuſhion keeper to the queen's cha- 
pel, and ſeveral others. | | 
In fact, Prance depoſed upon oath, that himſelf, 
in company with Green, Berry, Hill, and ſome 
others, determining to take off Sir Edmundbury 
Godfrey, who had been remarkably active againſt 


the papiſts, followed the juſtice for ſome time, till 


he went into the court of Somerſet-houſe, where 


y 


they 
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| himſelf. Green, Berry, and Hill, were executed 


to the carl of Danby. The king refuſed his ap- 
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they ſtrangled him with his handkerchief; that 
they then conveyed the body to the houſe of doc- 
tor Godden, where it lay two nights, and was then 
removed and chrown into a ditch, near Primroſe- 
hill, after they had thruſt his own ſword through 
it, that he might be ſuppoſed to have murdered 


for the murder, but perſevered in denying the fact 
to the laſt. n 
It appears from the joint teſtimony of cotempo- 
rary writers, that the king diſcovered ſome un- 
willingneſs for the parliament to take cognizance 
of the fact. Indeed, there are ſome grounds for 
ſuch an.opinion, to be gathered from his obſerving 
in his ſpeech to parliament, that he would forbear 
offering his ſentiments on the matter, left he ſhould 
ſay too much or too little, and that he would leave 
the diſcuſſion of it entirely to the legiſlature. At 
leaſt ſuch were the jealouſics generally entertained 
of the meaſures of the court, and the deſigns of the 
catholics, that Charles, in order to avert part of 
the ſtorm that threatened him, removed the duke 
of York from his preſence, who retired with his 
wife and daughter to Bruſſels, in obedience to a 
written order from the king. 
But notwithſtanding this popular tranſaction, 
the nation in general, and the parliament in parti- 
cular, were greatly diſguſted at the conduct of the 
king, againſt whom they entertained the moſt in- 
ſurmountable prejudices from this additional cir- 
cumſtance. Montague, the Englith ambaſſador in 
France, having aſpired to the office of ſecretary of 
ſtate, was greatly incenſed againſt Danby for en- 
troducing a rival to ſupplant, him, and having 
papers in his poſſeſſion ſufficient to ruin the earl, 
communicated the moſt ſtriking to ſome leading 
members of the lower houſe, who, exaſperated at 
this diſcovery, began to prepare new articles of 
impeachment againſt him. 


* 


moned to the bar of the houſe to be examined 
concerning the plot. They likewiſe voted that a 
horrible conſpiracy had been contrived and carried 
on for aſſaſſinating the king, deſtroying the proteſ- 
tant, religion, and ſubverting the government; the 
peers concurred with them in this vote, and a day 
of faſting and humiliation was petitioned for by both 
houſes. 8 

Charles earneſtly intergeded with the lords 
for the earl of Danby, who, he faid, had voted in 
cbedience to the orders he had received, but that for 
their ſatisfaction he would deprive him of his 
_ employments, and remove him from his preſence. 
But theſe conceſſions, inftead of ſoothing, rather 
encouraged them to new exertions of their power, 
The commons choſe Edward Seymour for their 
ſpeaker, a man whom they knew to be averſe 


probation, upon which a prorogation took place, 
but meeting again in a few days, they choſe Mr. 
Gregory, ſerjeant at law, of whom the king. 
approved, and thus ended the ditpute. This 
affair being ſettled, they brought in a bill, oblig- 
ing Danby to ſurrender himſelf into the hands 
of juſtice by a certain day, on pain of being pro- 
ceeded againft by an act of attainder. This bill was 
ſent down from the lords with ſome amendments; 
when 2 diſpute aroſe, and conferences were held 
upon the ſubject. At length the peers acquieſced 
and the bill paſſed, and the earl, chuling to ap- 
pear rather than ſubmit to ſo rigorous a penalty, 
was committed to the Tower. 

Alarmed at the reſolute meaſures of the par- 


the. parliament; that during the whole courſe « 


Tongue, Oates, Bed- | 


| loe, and one Everard, a new witneſs, were ſum- | 
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liament, the king, by the advice of Sir WI 
Temple, propoſed to form a council, into wy 
thoſe who poſſeſſed the confidence of the ay, 
might be admitted. Charles hoped that this 4. 
teration would have brought the commons into; 
more compliant humour, but he found Tek 
miſtaken. Shafteſbury, though made preſident «x 
the council, finding that he had loſt the Hing: 
confidence, adhered to the oppoſition, and ſo bias 
the opinion and judgment of the majority, tha 
they proceeded to vote, that the duke of York 
being a Roman catholic and the preſumptive her 
to the crown, was the chief encouragement to the 
deſigns and plots of the papiſts againſt the kine 
and the proteſtant religion. It was even ſuppoſed, 
that a bill would be ſoon introduced for excluding 
him from the throne. In order to prevent thi 
meaſure, the king concerted ſome limitations, 
which he imparted to the parliament, the pu- 
ticulars of which were, that the death of a king, 
if his ſucceſſor was a catholic, ſhould not diffolve 


his reign he ſhould not be allowed to confer ecck- 
ſiaſtical benefices or ſpiritual offices upon any bur 
pious and learned proteſtants; that no member o 
the privy council, or judges, ſhould be appointed 
or diſplaced but by the authority of parliament] 
that all juſtices of the peace ſhould be proteſtants, 
and that with regard to the militia, no lieutenan it ch; 
of a county ſhould be deprived of his office, but byreturnec 
order of parliament. | 0 refid 

The limitations, though very conſiderableWMWhortunit 
were not ſufficient to ſatisfy the commons, fo tha ple, 
reſolved to free themſelves, effectually from al king hi 
their fears by ſuch a ſtep, as they were perſuadeq f mar 
could alone ſecure the religious and civil liberteg end. 
of the kingdom. A bill was brought into t The! 
lower houſe for the total excluſion of James duklierery n. 
of York and Albany, and earl of Ulſter, from ſue dem b. 
ceeding to the crown of England and Ireland. Meld 
was further declared, that upon the death or reſg t or 
nation of the king, the ſovereignty. of theſe king m th 
doms ſhould devolve to the perſon next in ſuccef e fo 
ſion to the duke; that all acts of royalty exercicq ce th 
by him ſhould be not only void, but deemed treat une 
ſonable, that if he entered any of theſe dominion he pr. 
he ſhould be accounted guilty of high treaſon, arme c 
that all who ſupported his title ſhould be puniſhec mitte 
as rebels and traitors. This important bill, win tha 
implied baniſhment as well as excluſion, pallcW ob! 
the lower houſe by a majority of fſeventy-10Wbrula 
voices. They then proceeded to ſet on foot Id on 
ſevere. enquiry againſt thoſe members who fecehe f beracte 
penſions from court; and eighteen were diſcover h 
ed. The ſtanding army and the guards were dee" lite pre 
illegal, and they brought in the bill of Habach. 
Corpus, that great bulwark of Engliſh freed The 
obliging the judge, under ſcvere penalties, i ga me par. 
a writ at the requeſt of every priſoner, directing Ale an 
jailor to produce him in court, and certify the 020 raſyre 
of his commitment. ; . 
Tbeſe bills fo ſalutary to the ſubject, if nr F 
ing to the ſovereign, having paſſed by a gfeat 7 
jority, the king went to the houſe of peel fa 
ſending for the commons, prorogued the Pe 
ment from the twenty-ſeventh of May t the fer 
teenth of Auguſt; and this parliament Ns "4 
wards diſſolved without the advice of © 
and writs iſſued for new elections. © F 


ane 
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rive jeſuits and Langhorne, an eminent lawyer 
managed the affairs of their order, were exe- 
4. on account of the popiſh plot. I. anghorne 
cut Qed to the credit of the informers, Oates and 
tis accomplices, but without effect, as they all 
1 proteſting their innocence with their lateſt 
Noah. Such were the unconquerable prejudice 


angst unrelenting obduracy of the times. 


laſſed & George Wakeman the queen's phyſician was 
that ged. Oates prevaricated greatly in his evidence, 
Y ork aledging on his firſt examination that he could ad- 
e heir ice no circumſtance but by report, and afterwards 
0 the focaring to matters frivolous and inconſiſtent. 
king, N wikeman refuted, by his council and evidence, 
dolce aſſertions of Oates and others, and was there- 
udng bee acquitted, as were three benedictine monks 
t theo were tried at the dame time. 8 
tion WW The king, about the latter end of Auguſt, was 
pa- bed with ſo violent a fever, that his phyſicians 
king yprehended his life to be in imminent danger. 
lobe u med at this indication, Charles with the advice 
rſe oe his council, ſent a meſſenger for the duke of 
ecck- vox, but fortunarely recovered before his arrival. | 


ny but 


5 ſanes, fearful that the duke of Monmouth, who 
ber 0 


ms favoured by the king, and much eſteemed by 


ointa Me people, might rival him in the ſucceſſion, 
ment; voold not return to the continent, till Monmouth 
ſtant rs deprived of his commiſſion, and ordered to 
tenant 


uit the kingdom. Having gained this point, he 
returned again to Bruſſels, but ſoon abtained leave 
0 refide in Scotland, that he might have an op- 
ortunity of conciliating the affections of thoſe 


but b 


erable 


0 that people, and be at hand in caſe of the demiſe of the 
Mm ating his brother; inſtead of which he made him- 
ans lf many enemies without gaining ſcarce a ſingle 
Ertles nend. FR | 0-4 3 | 


to the 
$s duke 
m ſuc 


The nation was now ſo addicted to credulity, that 
ery neceſſitous villain was encouraged to alarm 
dem by pretended and fictitious plots. One Dan- 


id, A Erield a notorious miſcreant, was author of a new 
K E or incident, called, “the Meal-tub plot, 
0 m the place in which ſome papers regarding it 

fuccelWWrere f e . TED As | 

r. e found. It is both difficult and immaterial to 

NY ce the ſource of this affair. It appears, however, 


under pretence of betraying the conſpiracies of 
e preſbyterians, he had been countenanced by 
me catholics of condition, and had even been 
Wnitted to the preſence of the king and the duke: 


inions 
5 and 
1niſhed 


_ 7 d that under pretence of revealing new plots, he 
* Jad obtained acceſs to Shafteſbury and ſome of the 
be Popular leaders. Though no your could be 
oot ed on the teſtimony of a man of ſo infamous a 


ceived @ va; mf 1 
ratter, a great clamour was raiſed, as if the 


— wan had, by way of retaliation, intended to load 
Io de preſbyterians with the guilt of a falſe con- 
* 4 pracy. N | 9817 

eedom 


0 gran 


ing thl i Parlament loſt him the ſupport of his moſt 


"App honeſt counſellors. Eſſex reſigned his 
js ſtaff, which was beſtowed upon Laurence 
jde lord Ruſſel, a nobleman of approved in- 
duty, quitted the council board; Sir William 


ple retired into the country, and the earl of 


(t 


« an | 

Carl = took the place of Shafteſbury, who was 
e fou ed the council for an inſult offered to the 
; after d 1 his abſence. | cri 
ouncl 8 of Monmouth at the inſtigation of 
vis pete ur came over to England without the 


Wr Permiſſion, and made a triumphant progreſs 
weſt. many parts of the kingdom, extremely 


1 ee FOR inſomuch that a rebellion 
e 


The obſtinacy of Charles in refuſing to aſſemble | 


ing's late indiſpoſition had occaſioned an 
No. 36. | > | 


| 


. 


1680. 
univerſal alarm; and his reaſon as much as the fear 
of ſeeing his brother aſcend the throne; made the 
public regard his death (to adapt the phraſe of 
Sir William Temple) © as the end of the world.” 
The male-contents demanded that a parliament 
ſhould be called, the court party oppoſed to their 
petitions, addreſſes full of duty, ſubmiſſion, and 
profeſſions of loyalty, The Whigs and Tories were 
extremely animated againſt each other, and diſ- 
played the moſt unrelenting fury, malice and re- 
ſentment. 


A. D. 1680. Shafteſbury, at the head of the 


oppoſition to the court meaſures, was reſolved, if 


poſſible, to ruin the duke of York, in- oppoſition _ 


to whom he ſet up the duke of Monmouth. He 
not only conducted him in the road to popularity, 


but propagated a report that the king had actually 


been married to Mrs. Walters, the duke's mother. 
The king declared in council againſt this rumour, 


and ordered the author of ſuch a malicious ſlander 


to be minutely ſought after. At length he iſſued 


a declaration, that he was never married or con- 


tracted to Mrs. Walters, thę. duke of Monmouth's 
mother, nor to any other 
queen Catharine. | N 
His majeſty at length ſummoned a parliament, 
and in his ſpeech, among other conſiderations, 
repreſented to them the neceſſity of a farther inveſ- 
tigation of the Popiſn- plot, and the condign puniſh- 
ment of criminals as neceſſary to the ſafety of the 
kingdom. 95 
He informed them that he had concluded ſuch 
an alliance with Spain, as he did not doubt would 
be agreeable to them, aſſured them he would be 
ready to concur in all reaſonable meaſures for the 
ſecurity of the proteſtant religion, and concluded 
with ſignifying his earneſt deſire that they would 
cordially unite in proſecuting thoſe ſalutary pur- 
poles. 


with the commons, who upbraided the court with 
miſapplication of the ſupplies granted from time 
to time, inveighed againſt the prodigality of the 
king, and at length preſented him an addreſs that 
he would remove from all public employments, Sir 
George Jefferies, recorder of London, and firſt 
judge of Cheſter, They then recommended Dr. 
Tongue to the king, for the firſt good benefice in 
the gift of the crown that ſhould become vacant. 
The lords Ruſſel and Capel enumerated the grie- 
vances of the nation, and were ſeconded by a great 
number of members; ſome of whom were very 
ſevere againſt the duke of York, and the lord Rul- 
ſel, in direct terms, moved for excluding him from 
the ſucceſſion. | 2 | 

The bill now moved for occaſioned warm and 
virulent altercations in the houſe of commons. 
The ſpeakers in favour of it were lord Ruſſel, Sir 
William Jones, Sir Francis Winnington, Sir Henry 
Capel, Sir William Pulteney, colonel Titus, Treby, 
Hampden, and Montague. It was oppoſed by 
Sir Leoline Jenkins, ſecretary of ſtate; Sir John 
Erneley, chancellor of the exchequer; Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, Hyde, and Seymour. The former 
party aſſerted, that-the king, lords, and commons 
of England, had a right to alter any part of the 
conſtitution : that the lineal ſucceſſion to the crown 
of England had been often ſet aſide; that ſuch an 


expedient was indiſpenſably requiſite at a junc- 


| ture, when the duke's zeal for the Romiſh faith, 


his conections with catholic princes, and his ar- 


| bitrary diſpoſition, threatened the revival of po- 


1 


pery, the perſecution of proteſtants, rogether with 
5 F a dreadful 


389 


rſon whatſoever but 


But theſe conciliatory expreſſions had no weight 
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a dreadful train of miſeries inevitably reſulting 
therefrom. The latter party argued, that abſolute 
tyranny, or ſucceſsful uſurpation alone, had ever 
ſet aſide the right of ſucceſſion; that it could never 
be diſpenſed with without introducing the moſt 
violent convulſions, unleſs the whole nation con- 
curred in the change; that a legiſlature, which 
deviates from a fundamental point of the conſti- 
tution, ſubverts that very principle of authority 
on which itſelf is founded; and that the conſe- 
quence of driving the king to extremity ought to 
be well conſidered, as it was well known his 
majeſty would never give up the right of ſucceſ- 
fion. 7; | 
Theſe arguments, however, had no force, and 
the bill was carried by a great majority. After a 
long debate, however, in the upper houſe, where 
Shafteſbury's, eloquence was eclipſed by that of his | 
nephew Hallifax, a zealous partizan of the court, 
the peers declared againſt the bull, and it was ac- 
cordingly thrown out by a majority of thirty- 
e | | 
The loſs of their favourite bill highly incenſed 
the commons, inſomuch that they addreſſed the 
king to remove lord Hallifax, and other peers who 
had voted againſt it, from his preſence and councils 
for ever; revived the impeachment of the five 
' catholic lords in the Tower, and determined to 
make the poor old viſcount Stafford the firſt victim. 
Accordingly he was brought from the Tower to 
his trial on the thirteenth of November, and not- 
withſtanding the ſtrength of his defence, the ſim- 
plicity of his deportment, and his pathetic proteſ- 
tations of innocence, he was convicted of treaſon 
upon the evidence of Dugdale, Oates, and Tuber- 
ville, who ſeem to have been the hireling informers 
of a party. He, however, received the fatal ver- 
dict with firmneſs and reſolution, nor was the ma- 
lice of his greateſt enemies able to ſhake the ſteady 
+! gra of his ſoul, He diſavowed on the ſcaf- 
old the principles for which he was ſentenced to 
death, when the populace exclaimed, © We be- 
© lieve you, my lord.” The very executioner 
was ſtruck with ſympathy, and could not perform 
his office without heſitation, and when he held up 
the head according to cuſtom, exclaiming, © this 
« js the head of a traitor,” no clamours of aſſent 
were uttered, pity, remorſe, and aſtoniſhment had 
taken poſſeſſion of every heart, and was viſible. in 
every countenance. No more blood was ſhed on ac- 
count of this real or ſuppoſed conſpiracy, the cir- 
cumſtances of which afford the moſt ſtriking proofs 
of the power of prejudice and bigotry, even over 
the moſt enlightened and liberal minds. 
Not content with theſe marks of ſeverity, the 
commons voted that a bill ſhould be brought in 
for baniſhing the moſt conſiderable papiſts from the 
kingdom, alledging, that while the catholics re- 
tained any hopes of ſeeing the duke of York aſcend 
the throne, the proteſtant religion, and the lives 
and liberties of the people, would be in imminent 
danger. 5 
A. D. 1681. The flexible character of Charles 
and his continual exigencies ariſing from an un- 
reſtrained prodigality, having inſtigated the par- 
liament to ſuch violent meaſures as he could not 
but conſider as a direct attack upon his dignity 
and prerogative, he determined to put a ſpeedy 
end to their ſeſſion. But the commons being 
apprized of this reſolution, met early in the day, 
on which it was expected that his majeſty would 
come to the houſe in order to prorogue the par- 
liament, and paſſed a vote, that whoever adviſed 
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his majeſty to prorogue the parliament 
purpoſe than in order to the 


ment, and at the ſame time ordered writs to he 


appearance of mere aſſemblies. Each party cam 


| The king complained of the 


| told them, that he never intended. to exerciſe x 


French intereſt, and a penſioner of 
this they added another vote, importin 
ever+ſhould advance any money on tho 
of the king's revenue ariſing from cy 
or hearth money, ſhould be deemed 
the, parliament 
houſe, - - 


CaAP- 


to any Other 


a 


paſſing 


clude the duke of York from the ſucceg; of pope 
|| traitor to his king and country, a — ” e 
> your! 


France, I 
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Theſe motions were no ſooner carried, than theit 
attendance was required in the houſe of 


where the king immediately — 


prorogued the pai 


iſſued, for calling another to meet at Oxford on the 
twenty-firſt of March. \ 

The meeting of this parliament had more ty 
reſemblance of former times than the peaceabl 


armed and attended by their friends and adheren 
as if confident of an immediate rupture, Th 
members for London were ſurrounded by a nume 
rous band of horſemen, diſtinguiſhed by knors and 
ribbons, inſcribed . No popery, no ſlavery, 
the intolerable proceed 
ings of the laſt houſe of commons, and plain 


bitrary power over others, ſo he would not ſuffer 
to be exerciſed over himſelf. He hoped the ba 
conſequences of former animoſities would di 
poſe them to more moderation, and induce then 
coolly to deliberate on meaſures neceſſary to b 
purſued in the preſent ſituation of affairs. H 
expreſſed an anxious deſire of obviating all rea 
ſonable fears ariſing from the poſſibility of a po 
piſh ſucceſſor; and added, that he was willing tt 
agree to any ſcheme for placing the power of gc 
verning in proteſtant hands, duting the life of an 
king profeſſing popery. 205 
But neither the menaces, nor ſoothing of thy 
king, had the leaſt effect on the commons, who e 
lected the ſame ſpeaker, and adopted the ſame mea 
ſures. Being determined to enquire further int 
the popiſh plot and the bill of excluſion, one 0 
his majeſty's miniſters propoſed that the duke 
York ſhould be baniſhed, during life, to the d 
tance of five hundred miles from any part of ti 
Britiſh dominions; that the government ſhould b. 
veſted in a regent; that this office ſhould be con 
ferred upon the princeſs of Orange, and in Cale 
her death, devolve to her fiſter Anne; that ſhoul 
the duke of York have a ſon, ' educated in the pit 
teſtant religion, the ſaid regent ſhould act durin 
his minority; that though the kingdom ſhould © 
overned in the name of James II. than no mf 
ſhould take arms for him, or by virtue of his con 
miſſion, -on pain of capital puniſhment, and tis 
thoſe ſhould incur the ſame penalty, who ſhould? 
firm, that the ſimple title of king takes a1 
defects mentioned in this act, or in an} degte 
eludes the obligation of it; that all officers, * 
and military, ſhould bind themſelves by 9 0 
the obſervance of this ſtatute; that acts y . 
ſame nature ſhould paſs in the parliaments of 1 
land and Ireland; that if the duke of York ih0 


Yo MY | be da 
enter either of the three kingdoms, he ſhoul 


excluded, < ipſo facto,” and the fovereign) © 
volve to the regent; that all papiſts of wow 
and 


ſideration ſhould be baniſhed by naſne, 
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ns as ſufficient barrier againſt the introduction 
open as the eſtabliſhed religion of the realm; 


b that they reſumed the conſideration of their fa- 


yurite bill, and had actually ordered it to be read 
ye ted the parliament before they were ap- 
24S of his deſign. He forthwith retired to 
iindfor, whence he next day repaired to London, 
were he publiſhed a declaration, containing his 
reaſons for diſſolving the two laſt. parliaments. 
The king had no ſooner taken this expedienr,*than 
Wreſſes were brought him from all parts of the 
kingdom, containing the warmeſt expreſſions of 
boyalty, applauding the king's conduct in diſſol- 
ing the parliament, and inveighing againſt the 
commons for encouraging ſedition. WS. 

ln this inſtance the conduct of the king admits 
of vindication, though he did not uſe this ſucceſs 
ih prudence and moderation; for, not properly 
diſtinguiſhing between the lawleſs attempts of a 
Jſcontented faction, and the noble efforts of a pa- 
otic ſpirit to withſtand the encroachments of the 
crown, and aſſert the privileges of the ſubject, he 
ktermined to govern in future without. the aſſiſt- 
nee of parliament, and became not only deſpotic, 
hut even cruel, He immediately gratified with 
places or penſions all thoſe who had occaſionally 
qpeared in, or acted for the intereſt of the court, 
and in order to convince the world of the ſupe- 
rity he had acquired, committed Shafteſbury to 
the Tower, and impriſoned, at the ſame time, ſe- 
ral perſons of inferior rank, who had diſtinguiſhed 
hemſelves as leaders in that party. But the chief 
dect of his reſentment was the earl of Shafteſ- 
bury, to proſecute whom no ſums were ſpared, nor 
o expedient left untried. 


His trial was accordingly fixed, but he fortu- 


pitely eſcaped by the grand jury's not finding the || 


bil againſt him. Writers are far from agreeing 
ith regard to the validity of the charges exhibited 
ganſt the earl, which were nothing leſs than a 
lon to ſeize the king at Oxford, and compel him 
b ſubmit to the demands of parliament. The 
ent, however, was celebrated with every demon- 
mation of joy. No fe Viral 20 
In Scotland the exerciſe of arbitrary power 
uſed real evils, capable almoſt of driving the 
mon into rebellion. The parliament, being en- 
ch at the devotion of 
a acknowledging that the crown of Scotland 
c by an inherent right, by the nature of the 
marchy, and the fundamental laws of the king- 
M, always deſcended. to the heir of blood, and 
te ſucceſſion could not be altered by any law 
i Onlideration whatſoever. They alſo paſſed an 
W Mpoſing on perſons in office a teſt oath, ac- 
wiedging the king's ſupremacy, renouncing 


b covenant, and eſpouſing the doctrine of paſſive 


ce. The form of this ſtatute was ſo ill 
| ood and fo ill digeſted, that the earl of Ar- 
the ; nobleman of unſullied honour, refuſed to 
, A © oath without an -explanation, for which 
Yu ſentenced to loſe his head; but he eluded 
i "ihment by eſcaping out of Edinburgh 
„ and retiring to Holland. The king hav- 
8 thus C 
Me bis by ndon, and acquired ſuch an influence 
j 

gland, Scotland and Ireland. | 
ne f , 1682. 

la Wliſted between the two parties was in- 


Welt no rage and rancour, and the king, who 


ub do have conducted himſelf as the common 


other, that he was, in effect, king of 


The mutual animoſity which had 


time, when Charles, ſeizing the opportu- 


the duke of Vork, paſſed an 


onquered all oppoſition, the duke re- 
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parent of his people, openly eſpouſed a faction. 
The city of London had hitherto preſerved its in- 
dependence, and the whig intereſt ftill preponde- 
rated there. But the king found. means to attach 
to his intereſt Sir John Moor, then lord mayor, and 
he named two perſons for ſheriffs, whom he knew 
would be dupes to the miniſtry; a perſon devoted 
to the king's will was alſo ſecured to ſucceed 
Moor as lord mayor. h | 

Theſe ſeveral circumſtances ſo alarmed the earl 
of Shafteſbury, that he conſulted his ſafety by fly- 


ing into Holland, * he had before urged in 


parliament the ruin of that country in thoſe re- 
markable words, Delenda eſt Carthago.“ But 
he died in a ſhort time after his arrival in that coun- 
try. R | 

A. D. 1683. The authority of the crown now 
encreaſed moſt rapidly. The king violated the pri- 
vileges of the city of London, and gave a ſtab to 
the conſtitution, by iſſuing a writ of quo warranto, 


that is, an enquiry into the validity of its charter, 


which it was pretended the. corporation had for- 
feited in two inſtances. The firſt was their im- 
poſing a toll in order to defray the expences of re- 
building their markets; the other, the preſenting 
an addreſs to the king, containing a ſcandalous re- 
flection upon his majeſty and his adminiſtration. 
The cauſe was tried in the court of king's bench, 


and the council for the city proved, that all cor- 


porations had a power to make bye laws; that 
ſubjects had a right to petition the king; that the 
reflection in the addreſs was not levelled at the 
king, but his evil counſellors who had adviſed 
him to prorogue the parliament; and inſiſted, that 
if the magiſtrates had committed any fault they 
were puniſhable as individuals; but their conduct 
could be no reaſon for annihilating the body cor- 


porate. | 


But notwithſtanding theſe concluſive arguments, 
the court gave judgment againſt the city, whoſe li- 
berties were declared to be forfeited, and their charter 
at the king's diſpoſal. The citizens were amazed 
and diſmayed at this tranſaction, and a common 
council being aſſembled, the majority agreed to 
a tame ſubmiſſion, before the ſentence ſhould. be 
recorded. A. petition. was accordingly preſented 
to that effect, and the king offered to reſtore the 
charter on the following conditions: that no 
mayor or officer of the commonalty ſhould exer- 
ciſe his authority, until his election ſhould be con- 
firmed under the king's, ſign manual; that if his 
majeſty ſhould diſapprove of their choice of a 
mayor and ſheriffs, they ſhould proceed to a new 
election, and provided the ſecond ſhould be diſ- 
agreeable to the king, he ſhould appoint perſons of 
his own nomination ; that the mayor and court of 


aldermen ſhould be empowered to diveſt any alder- 


man of his office, by the king's permiſſion ; that. 
ſhould any alderman, after his election, be deemed 
incapable by the court of aldermen, the ward 
ſhould be obliged to chuſe another; and ſhould 
he be diſapproved by the court, a third ſhould be 
elected by the court itſelf; and that the juſtices of 


the peace in London ſhould act only by virtue of 


the king's commiſſion. To theſe rigorous terms 
the common-council ſubmitted, by a majority of 
eighteen voices. The fate of the city of London 
alarmed many other corporations, who, delivering 
up their charters to the king, were obliged to pay 
large ſums for the redemption of them. 

This was truly the triumph of deſpotiſm. The 
Engliſh could not now be ſaid to be thoſe bold and 
reſolute people, who had ſo often made an arbitrary 

maonarch 
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monarch tremble on the throne, in defence of their 


392 


ancient rights and privileges. They ſeemed to have 


dwindled into daſtardly ſlaves, who bowed the 
neck to the yoke of oppreſſion, and offered the in- | 


cenſe of adulation to thoſe who trampled on their 
deareſt rights. : 
Shafteſbury had before formed the ſcheme for 
an inſurrection; but in order to conduct the de- 
ſign with more prudence aud ſecrecy, a council of 
ſix perſons was eſtabliſned, conſiſting of the duke 
of Monmouth, the earl of Eſſex, the lords Ruſ- 
fel and Howard, Algernon Sidney, and John 
Hampden, grandſon to the famous patriot who 
oppoſed the tax of ſhip money in the reign of 
Charles I. Theſe correſponded with Argyle and 
the malecontents of Scotland, and ſtill | 
mined to proſecute the ſcheme of inſurrection, 
though they were influenced by very different mo- 
tives. Sidney was a republican; Howard ſought 
the gratification of his own ambition; Eſſex in- 
clined to the principles of Sidney; Ruffel and 
Hampden, attached to the conſtitution, were for 
excluding the duke of York and remedying all 
grievances, while Monmouth aſpired to the crown. 
During theſe tranſactions, an inferior order of 
conſpirators abetted by colonels Rumſey and Wal- 
cot, entered into a conſpiracy to aſſaſſinate the king 


in his way from Newmarket. Rumbald, one of their 


number, poſſeſſed a farm on that road, called the 
Rye-houſe, whence the conſpiracy was denomi- 


nated the Rye-houſe plot. They agreed to ſtop | 


the king's coach, by overturning a cart in the 
highway at this place, and to ſhoot him from the 
hedges. It was likewiſe determined, 
* ſhould be engaged by forty horſe under 

alcot, while Rumſey ſhould perpetrate the aſ- 
ſaſſination. In the midſt of their deliberations, 
the palace in which the king reſided at Newmarket 
taking fire, he quitted the place ſooner: than he 1n- 


tended, ſo that their intentions of deſtroying him 


on his return to London were fruſtrated. - 
The plot was at length revealed by one Keeling, 


in order to fecure a pardon for himſelf. Rumſey, 


and Weſt, a lawyer, no ſooner underſtood that this 


man had informed againſt them, than they agreed 
to ſave their lives by turning king's evidences, and 
ſurrendered themſelves accord! 


Warrants 


were now iffued againſt the chiefs of the conſpi- 


racy. Monmouth concealed' himſelf, the lords 
Ruſſel, Grey and Howard were arreſted. The laſt, 
a man diveſted of every principle of honour, pur- 
chaſed his pardon by betraying his accomplices, 
On his depoſition, they ſeized the earl of Eſſex, 


the famous Algernon Sidney, together with Hamp- | 


den, a name revered for the ſacred ſtamp of li- 
berty. Three criminals of lower rank were firſt 
executed. It appeared difficult to bring the charge 
home to the lords, as, according to the ſtatute of 
Mary, the two principal kinds of treaſon com- 


_ paſſing and intending the king's death, and the ac- 


tual levying war againſt him muſt be proved by the 
concurring teſtimony of two witneſſes, to ſome 
overt act tending to thoſe purpoſes. However, 
through the refinement of the lawyers, Ruſſel, the 
1dol of the people, was condemned. Too honeſt 
a man to deny that he was engaged in the ſcheine of 
an inſurrection, he only inſiſted that he had enter- 


tained no deſign againſt the life of the king. Se- 


veral applications were made for his pardon. His 
father, the old earl of Bedford, offered to purchaſe 


his pardon of the dutcheſs of Portſmouth, with - 


the, ſum of one hundred thouſand pounds; Ruſ- 


_— 


deter- | 


— 


that his 


ſel's lady, daughter of the earl of Southampton, | 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
| threw herſelf at the king's feet, in a flood 


| entitled by the ſtature, as the time preſa 


had denied that the 
Stafford, and oppoſed him in ſuch a m 


in his laſt moments, ſummoned aſtoniſhing reſoly 


as the uſurpation of Cromwell. The only witoe 


maintaining the original contract upon which g 
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and pleaded the merit of her father in behalf of he 


huſband. But Charles was inexorable ; he dreag 
the principles and hy pls of lord Rug: pe: 
ing had authority to * 
the barbarous part of the ſentence againſt * 
ö A manner in th 
late parliaments, as to incur the king's moſt jny 
terate hatred, _ 1 
Lord Cavendjſh, the intimate friend of Ruta 
offered to effect his eſcape by exchanging appar 
with him, and remaining a priſoner in his room 
the duke of Monmouth fent a meſſage to hin 
importing, that he would ſurrender himſelf, if | 
thought that ſtep would contribute to his {af 
But Ruſſel nobly declined theſe generous offer 
and reſigned himſelf to his fate with admirahl 
fortitude. His lady that he might not be ſhocks 


tion, and parted from him without ſhedding ate; 
* Now, ſaid he, the bitterneſs of death is pal, 
and afterwards behaved with the utmoſt ſerenit 
Immediately before he was conveyed to the ſcaffol 
which was erected in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 
wound up his watch, ſaying with a ſmile, © Ny 
« J have done with time, and muſt hencefc 
« think of eternity,” and died without þbetrayin 
the leaſt weakneſs. e.. 5 
Algernon Sidney, ſon to the earl of Leiceſte 
was next brought to trial, His great genius, u 
daunted courage, and ardent paſſions for libe 
had occaſioned his acting a diſtinguiſhed x 
among the republicans. He had oppoſed t 
reſtoration of the monarchy with as much warm 


who depoſed againſt him was the treacherous Ho 
ard, but as the law required two witneſſes, t 
council had recourſe to a ſtrange expedient to ſiq 
ply this defect. They produced ſome dilcouri 
upon government found among his papers, 4 
affirmed, that theſe were equivalent to ano 
evidence. They were written in defence of libe 


vernment was foupded, and from which all po 
was derived; the lawfulneſs of reſiſting tyranme 
and oppreſſive meaſures, and the maxim of prete 
ring a republic to the government of an ind 
dual. There was no proof that the papers 0 
his hand writing, or that he had ever ſhewn ie 
to any perſon, nor did they contain any thing ti 
ſonable; and in his defence he inſiſted, tm 3 
law ſtrictly required two living witneſſes 0 " 
port a charge of treaſon. All the argu 
though urged by the priſoner with great force 
reaſoning, had no influence ; the violent * 
human Jefferies was now chief juſtice, and 1 
direction, a partial jury was prevailed on to 2. 
verdict againſt Sydney, who was convicte " 
being condemned, gloried in dying for oy 
which he had been engaged from his 

Several more of the conſpirators were exec 
and others heavily fined. Hampden, 38® ; did 
Howard was the ſole evidence, as nod 
for a miſdemeanor, and caſt for 1 
pounds. Sir Thomas Armſtrong had Ht F 
lawed for the conſpiracy, and. fled to ww 
where he was betrayed into hands of C 
the Engliſh miniſter, who ſent him o7 he | 
land. He demanded a fair trial, to Wc 


his ſurrendering himſelf was not Jet ben 
. . d to the 
Jefferies declared he was not entitle 
= 
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f he inſulted him from the bench, and con- 
4 * him to die the death of a traitor, which 
— with the reſolution and ſpirit of a man. 

The carl of Eſſex was found dead in priſon, 
\ his throat cut. A report had been ſpread 
had been murdered by order of the king 

1 his brother: it appeared, however, certain, that 
1 had been guilty of ſuicide, We are told indeed 
Dr. Burnet, the ear] had occaſionally vindicated 
bar criminal practice. 3 3 
On the firſt diſcovery of the conſpiracy, Mon- 
th had abſconded, nor could the court gain 
ary intelligence of him. He correſponded with 
v carl of Argyle, through whoſe means he hoped 
o be joined by the covenanters in Scotland, who 
ve ſo enſlaved by the government, that any ha- 
rd was preferable to that ſervility under which 
key groaned. Argyle, who then reſided in Hol- 
nd, undertook to ſupply the covenanters with 

; if the duke of Monmouth would remit eight 
owfand pounds for that purpoſe. Bailie of Jer- 
/wood, a man of talents and integrity, conducted 
his affair, and was apprehended among the perſons 
mcerned in the conſpiracy. | 
wid find no evidence againſt him, they infifted 
yon his purging himſelf by oath, of all ſuſpicion 
f having been concerned in the Rye-houſe plot, 
therwiſe they would hold him guilty. To this 
| objected as inhuman and tyrannical, and refuſed 
) anſwer their queſtions upon oath, whereon 
emas committed to priſon, and amerſed in the ſum 
r $55 thnt tt nou anne tote 
But ſuch was the rancour of their minds, that; 
t the inſtigation of the duke of York, they em- 
lojed the moſt unjuſt and ſcandalous means to 
aify their revenge. At length the earl of Tar- 
s, who had likewiſe been impriſoned on account 
the conſpiracy, and Murray of Philliphaugh, 
te induced, by threats, to ſwear that Bailie had 
mpered with them to raife a rebellion, by 
ich this unhappy man was convicted of treaſon ; 
das he was already reduced to the brink of the 


wil 
that he 


ring that death would diſappoint the duke's in- 
uman defires, ordered him to be executed imme- 
ately after condemnation ; and he bore his in- 
ny ſentence with all the fortitude of conſcious 
. N 
Charles having acquired ſome popularity, was 
Elrous of increaſing it, and, conſcious that the 
d of popery was the moſt predominant paſſion 
the minds of the people, he judged 'it proper 
mary his neice the lady. Anne to prince George, 
Mier to the king of Denmark, and a proteſtant. 
oder to lefſen the power of the duke of York, 
th was now become exhorbitant, the earl of 


Alifzx, having diſcovered the place of Mon- 
ptevailed upon him to ſend two 


oth's retreat, 
Miſſive letters 


| to the king, which awakened the 
Mal affection 


A of Charles, who permitted him 
bear at Court, endeavoured to reconcile him 
© duke of York, and ſummoned an extraordi- 
 uncil, to acquaint the members of Mon- 
Bi rope penitence. 

b dnp in a few days repented of the ſtep 
Reed w. 5 and finding that he was entirely diſ- 
publ. his party, as his confeſſion was now 
ade le, he reſolved at all events to retrieve his 
ver. end entreated the king to return him the 
Wiour. J. arles, provoked at this duplicity of be- 

75 baniſhed 
No, on, 


As the -miniſtry | 


we, by hard uſage and diftemper, the judge, | 


him from his preſence, and after- | 


CHARLES 


the ſtatute, becauſe he did not ſurrender volun- 


—_ 4 


* 


— 


— 
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wards ordered him to quit the kingdom. He 
withdrew into Holland. where he was cordially 
received by the prince of Orange, and. afterwards 
correſponded with his father; but the duke of York 
was never acquainted with the ſecrets of the correſ- 
pondence. | 5 

A. D. 1684. But the king, amidſt the pleaſing 
hopes and expectations which were now preſented 
to his view, was in reality neither happy nor ſatiſ- 
fied. Perhaps the violent and imprudent councils 


of his brother were the principal ſource of his 
diſquietude, as indeed may be gathered from this 


ſtriking addreſs to him, on his urging the purſuit 
of vehement meaſures, « Brother, I am too old to 
ego again on my travels, you may, if you pleaſe.” 
A. D. 1685, It is ſuppoſed he was deliberating 
on ſending him away, and rendering his govern- 
ment more conformable to the genius and conſti- 
tution of the nation. But whatever may have been 
his deſigns they were prevented by his death, which 
happened on the ſixth day of February, in the 
fifty-fifth year of his age, and twenty-fifth of his 
reign, and was occaſioned by a kind of apoplec- 


tic fit, after which he languiſhed only a few days. 


Previous to his diflolution he received the 
euchariſt, and paſſed through the other ceremonies 
according to the rites of the Romiſh church, 
though, if a judgment may be formed from his 
life, he ſeems to have been both in principle and 
conduct an abſolute deift. . 

As exalted characters are held up to public 
view in the moſt eminent light, their vices as well 
as virtues are conſequently rendered thereby more 
conſpicuous and glaring. In deſcribing the cha- 
rafter of king Charles II. moſt writers have been 
guided by their reſpective religions and political 
principles, and have therefore as a man repre- 
ſented him accordingly. Indolence and the love 
of pleaſure ſeemed to have been his ruling paſſions, 
and diverted his mind from noble and more worthy 
purſuits. He was not deſtitute of knowledge in 
ſpeculation, though he evinced very little in prac- 
tice; hence aroſe that pointed cenfure, that he 
ce never ſaid a fooliſh thing, nor ever did a wiſe 
cc one.” That he poſſeſſed that prejudice in favour 


of deſpotiſm, which ſeemed to have been con- 


genial with his race, is evident from his general 


| ſyſtem of government, though the dread of po- 


pular reſentment frequently cauſed him to relax 
in his efforts to eſtabliſh arbitrary power. 

In private life he was affable, witty, and 
convivial, and admirably adapted to enjoy the 
hours as they paſſed. But as in the choice and 
purſuit of his pleaſures, he was neither governed 
by reaſon nor confined by moderation, he became 
enſlaved by his paſſions, and frequently derogated 
from the man as well as the prince. 


Remarkable Occurrences during the reign of 


| Charles II. 
A. D. Se” 
1660 General poſt-office in London firſt opened for all parts of 
the world | 
Perukes firſt worn in England. 
1662 A tax of two-pence per annum on every 
hearth throughout England, 
1663 Fire-engines to raiſe water invented, 
News-papers firſt printed in England. 
1665 The royal Gazette firſt publiſhed at Oxford (the court 
being then kept in that city) on November 7. On 
the removal of the court to London the title was 
changed to the London Gazette, which has ſince 
been publiſhed twice a week, namely, Tueſdays and 
Saturdays. | 
Signals at on mp uſed by the Engliſh, 


ſire-place or 


1666, The 


7 


* 


ll 394 1666. HIS T ORT ENGLAND. 1685, Boyyy 
„ 1666 Tea firſt brought into England by lord Oſſory from Hol-] The reign of Charles II.; 

5 | land, and — admired by perſons of rank, it was. the — ſtate of the . celebrated fe 
| - Imported from thence, and generally fold for fixty || d n hiloſ etters in general 
4 + ſhillings a pound, till our Eaſt-India Company too and many Eminent Philo ophers, Poets, ſtateſ 
j | up tho trade. 3 || men, and divines, amongſt whom were —_ 
1670 Mullins from India firſt worn in England. Boyle, Butler, Dryden, Otway, Stillingfleet, Land 


1676 Callico- printing invented and firſt practiſed in England. : | . Ponder 
1630 Votes of the houſe of commons firſt publiſhed, a and Tillotſon, names which will be perpetuated * 


Buckles firſt invented and worn in Englanc. the lateſt poſter ity. 
1683 Penny poſt office inſtituted. | Tap | PT. 7a 
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Acceſſion of James II. Proclamation for all people in office to hold their reſpective poſts. Parliament deve 
to the king. Puniſhment of Oates, - Rebellion and death of the duke , Monmouth. Indiſcreet 22a fl 
the popiſb religion. Cruelties of Kirk and his clan. The teſt act diſpenſed with, Trial of the biſhop 

Policy of the prince of Orange. His ſecret preparations. James reje&s the offer of the French king. Th 
prince ¶ Orange ſails from Helvoet-ſluice with a powerful armament. Arrives in 7 orbay..: Avows bi 

| intentions. Multitudes flock to his tandard. Forlorn ſituation of the king. His abdication. of the thn 


and retirement to France, 
H E love of novelty is a very prevalent paſ- four hundred thouſand pounds, and then a 
ſion with mankind in general, and perhaps || journed. _ 5 
it is the moſt cogent. reaſon that can poſſibly be] Monmouth, it is ſaid, would willingly have dt 
ſuggeſted, for that almoſt univerſal approbation || layed making any attempts for the preſent, bu 
ſuch was the impatience of his followers, and ſu 
| | the ardour of the duke of Argyle, who ſet o 
of hiſtorians, was the caſe reſpecting the acceſſion || from Scotland a few days before him, that all hi 
of James II. though the torrent of popular odium objections were over- ruled, and this unfortunat 
ran ſo ſtrongly againſt him during the greater part || nobleman was precipitated into deſtruction. 
of the latter reign, and at the demiſe of the late king || On his firſt landing he publiſhed a kind of m 
his brother. No ſooner had Charles paid the debt. || nifeſto, - accuſing the duke of York as the auth 
of nature than James was proclaimed, amidſt the || of the fire of London, the French alliance, 
univerſal acclamations of the people. two dutch wars, the murder of Godfrey, the al 
A proclamation was immediately publiſhed, || ſaflination of Eſſex, the diſſolution of parliament 
by which all, thoſe. who held offices under the late ¶ the ſubordination of juries, and the-moſt flagra 
king were continued in their reſpective poſts; the || acts of tyranny and oppreſſion, and invited 
popularity of which ſtep in a new ſovereign needs people to join him in his endeavours to redreſs 
no comment. Rocheſter was lord high treaſurer, || grievances of the nation. ry Su, 
his brother Clarendon keeper of the privy ſeal, and || But theſe declarations produced very little effec 
 Hallifax preſident of the council. James and his || in his favour, ſo that his army conſiſted chiefly of 
queen were crowned on the twenty-third day of || rude undiſciplined rabble. With theſe he march 
April, when the populace obſerved, that the royal || from Lyme to Taunton, where his army throug 
diadem was too large for his head, and ſhook from || conſiderable reinforcements amounting to abo 
fide to fide, a circumſtance from which they de- || fix thouſand men, he aſſumed the title of king 
duced a bad omen, _ ha ol was proclaimed in form. He then marched | 
| A little before the meeting of the parliament, || Bridgewater, where he was likewiſe well receive 
[| | Oates was tried in the court of king's bench, upon || and from thence advanced to the neighbourho0 
n two indictments of perjury, and convicted on the of Briſtol, the inhabitants of which were deter 
evidence of above twenty witneſſes. He was ſen- || from joining him by the preſence of the duke 
tenced to pay a fine of two thouſand marks, to be || Beaufort, their governor, or they would prob 
publickly whipped twice in three days, to ſtand in || have declared in his favour. 
the pillory once every year, and be impriſoned for || In conſequence of theſe proceedings of the du 
life. He bore his fate with great reſolution, pro- || of Monmouth, James ordered fix regiments of Þ 
teſting his innocence in the moſt ſolemn manner: || tiſh troops to be called over from Holland, 
he was cheriſhed and ſupported by a numerous || army was greatly augmented, | and regular of 
party, and in the following reign was rewarded || to the amount of three thouſand men were ; 
with a penſion of four hundred pounds, and his || patched under the command of F everſhanm ' 
liberty. | Churchill, in order to check the progrels 
The duke of Monmouth, ever dear to the people, || rebels. Monmouth, ſenſible of the temerit o 
undertook to dethrone his uncle, at the very time || project, and that he muſt either conquer ol FI 
when his throne appeared the moſt firmly eſta- || ſet forward to meet the king's forces, pin 
bliſned. Intelligence, however, being received || meet them unprepared for an attack. 


PS] 


of the deſign, the parliament preſented an addreſs But the royaliſts being drawn up in excel 


to the king, aſſuring him of their zeal and affiſtance || order at Sedgley-moor, near Bridgewat® 100 
in quelling this rebellion, granted him a ſubſidy of || tle began at day break, and after a conteſt o hot 
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Chap. II. 1685 
or oy Monmouth retired from the field of 
— with about fifty horſez but theſe being ſoon 
5 ſed, he rode towards Dorſetſhire, until his 
= could carry him no farther; He then alight- 
J and exchanging dreſs with a ſhepherd, fled on 
cot attended by a German count, who had ac- 
companied him from Holland. Being quite ſpent 
ein hunger and fatigue, they laid down in a ditch, 
ind covered themſelves with fern. The ſhepherd 
being ſound in his cloaths, was brought to lord 
Lumley, who diſcovered the duke in his hiding 
ace, from whence he was conducted to London 
nd lodged in the Tower. 7 
On his arrival he wrote to the king humbly im- 
ploring his pardon, and James finding ſuch im- 
xeſſions of deſpondency on the unhappy priſoner, 
ordered him into his preſence, in hopes of draw- 
ng from him a diſcovery of his confederates; but 
Monmouth, however deſirous of life, would not 
condeſcend to purchaſe it by an action attended 
with fo much infamy. Finding all his intreaties 
nin, he aſſumed courage from deſpair, and pre- 
red for death, with a ſpirit becoming his rank 
nd character. This favourite of the people was 


amentations of the ſpectators. When he laid his 
head on the block, and made the ſignal, the exe- 
utioner ſtruck three times ineffectually, and then 
brew down the ax; but the ſheriff compelled him 
vreſume the work, which, with three other ſtrokes, 
Eine. : 
Thus fell - James duke of Monmouth, whoſe 
harafter in many reſpects was truly amiable. He 
a brave, generous, and ſincere, but too open 
o flattery, and too warmly addicted to pleaſure. 
t length his ambition prompted him to meaſures, 
fich in the end coſt him his life, 25 

But the victory obtained by the royaliſts on this 
ccaſion was ſullied by the cruelty of their officers, 
Lhe ear] of Feverſham ordered twenty of the rebels 
obe hanged immediately after the action. Nineteen 
ere put to death in the ſame manner at Bridge- 
ater, by colonel Kirke, an inhuman wretch, who 
ad ſerved at Tangier. He continued to execute 
ders occaſionally for his diverſion, with ſuch 
rcumſtances of wanton barbarity, as are ſhocking 
Þ human nature: indeed, he carried his cruelty to 
ch a ſavage exceſs, as to make a ſport of the ex- 
"Mons of his victims. One execution was at- 
ide with ſuch circumſtances of — os wall 

barbarity, that its equal cannot, perhaps, be 


Jad, frantic with grief, repaired to the colonel, 
 Mplore pardon for her brother. She threw her- 
u his feet, armed with all the charms that 
— and innocence, bathed in tears, could poſ- 
beſtow. Fired with luſt, rather than ſoftened 
due and clemency, he promiſed to grant her 
. provided ſhe, on her part, would conde- 
— I latisfy his deſires. The ſtruggle was 
2 een virtue and her affection for her bro- 
3 latter at laſt prevaileg, and ſhe ſubmit- 
no the conditions; but after paſſing the night 
* is inhuman ruffian, he ſhewed her next 
klin $ from the window of the apartment, the 
"as We for whom ſhe had ſacrificed her 
% 0-808 on the ſign-poſt of an inn, which 
ne 29lte to the houſe where he reſided, The 
lr bo too great for human nature; rage, deſ- 
11 © indignation, took at once poſſeſſion of her 
 nddeprived her for ever of her ſenſes. 


t . . . - m— 
"cs, the chief juſtice, ſtill more inhuman, 
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the rebels fled, and were purſued with great 


onducted to the ſcaffold | amidſt the tears and 


nd in the hiſtory of wy other country. A young | 


. 1686. 395 
becauſe his profeſſion ought to have rendered him 


| more merciful, now proceeded to ſcenes of deſtruc- 


tion with more than brutal ſatisfaction. At Dor- 
cheſter he ordered no leſs than eighty perſons to 
be executed immediately after conviction. He 
proſecuted the ſame work of carnage at Exeter and 
Taunton, Two hundred and fifty perſons are ſaid 
to have been ſacrificed, in this circuit, under co- 
lour of juſtice. Jefferies himſelf made it-is boaſt, 
that he had hanged more men than all the judges. 
in England, ſince the time of William the Con- 
queror. He no ſooner returned from his circuit, 
which the king was wont to term his campaign, 
than he was created a peer, and in a ſhort time 
advanced to the dignity of chancellor, a circum- 
ſtance that gives us a ſufficient idea of the diſpoſi- 
tion of James, and accounts, in ſome meaſure, for 
the ſhortneſs of his reign. o 
The bigotted attachment of James to the popiſh 
religion appeared in the moſt glaring colours, 
and ſuch were the inſtances of his cruelties and 
deſpotiſm, that the Spaniſh ambaſſador Ronquillo, 
conſidering the tranquillity of England as very 
neceſſary for the ſupport of Spain, took the li- 
berty to remonſtrate on the ſubject, and adviſed 
the king not to follow too implicitly, the danger- 
ous councils of his prieſts. What! ſaid James, 
ce jg not the king of Spain wont to conſult with 
« his confeſſors?“ “ Ves, replied the ambaſſador, 
« and that is the very reaſon why our affairs are ſo 
ce unproſperous.” However at all events, James 
reſolved to proceed in his enterprize, previous 
to which he thought it neceſſary to render him 
ſelf abſolute, and then he ſnould be able to employ 
the moſt effectual means to obtain the much deſired 
end. : „„ 10 0 

To carry the point in Ireland, the duke of Or- 
mond was turned out of his poſt of lord- lieutenant, 
and though the primate and lord Garnard, pro- 
teſtants, ſtill enjoyed the office of juſtices, the 
whole power was veſted in the hands of Talbot 
the general, (ſoon after advanced to the earldom of 


Tyrconnel) a man who, from the bigotry of his 


prejudices, was actuated with the moſt furious 
zeal for the catholic cauſe, which he ſoon evinced, 
by placing catholics in the ſeveral offices, in the 
room of proteſtants whom he turned out. 
Clarendon, who was appointed to ſucceed the 
duke of Ormond in the viceroyſhip, ſoon perceived 
the declenſion of his influence, as he was too honeſt 
a man to conciliate the favour of his ſovereign by 
changing his religion; in fact, he poſſeſſed. at 
length but the ſhadow of authority, of which he 
was ſoon deprived, on the appointment of Tyrcon- 


nel, a fit tool for the accompliſhment of his maſ- 


ter's deſigns. | 5 N 

Partiality for the catholics appeared in every 
department of church and ſtate. Tyranny and 
oppreſſion were exerciſed in every quarter of that 
kingdom, inſomuch that a renewal of the ancient 
maſlacre was dreaded, and many, alarmed at the 
imminent dangers to which they were expoſed, 
abandoned the kingdom. The more candid and 
ſenſible part of the catholics themſelves were 
diſſatisfied with theſe violent meaſures, and could 
eaſily foreſee the conſequences, Influenced by the 
advice of the queen, and his confeſſor, Peters, 
a jeſuit, (whom he made a privy councellor) James 
paid no regard to the opinions of his Ons. 

A. D. 1686. The arbitrary meaſures of the 
king ſtruck the whole nation with terror, and the 
proteſtants were alarmed more than ever with the 
apprehenſions of the eſtabliſhment of popery. * 


396 1685, 


add to their fears, James erected a new. eccleſi- 


aſtical commiſſion court, compoſed of ſeven mem 


bers, ſecular as well as clerical; among the for- 
mer were lord chancellor Jefferies, and the earls of 
Rocheſter and Sunderland, He alſo ſent a cir- 
cular letter to the biſhops, ordering them to pro- 
hibit their inferior clergy from preaching upon 
points of controverſy. But the injunction was very 
little regarded by the proteſtant divines, who ex- 
poſed the abſurdities and cruelties of the catholic 
communion with ſuch learning, energy, and can- 
dour, as operated powerful on the conviction of 
the public, and redounded to their immortal ho- 
nour. On this occaſion Tillotſon, Stillingfleet, 
Teniſon, Patrick and Sherlock, greatly diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves. TR e e e 9h 
Notwithſtanding the univerſal horror that had 
been ſpread throughout the kingdom, and the 
complaints of an aggrieved people, James or- 


dered an army of fifteen thouſand men to be en- 
camped on Hounſlow-heath in the time of pro- 


found peace. James became daily more ambitious 
of making converts. Sunderland ſacrificed his re- 
ligion to his intereſt, though he would not make 
a public abjuration. The earl of Rocheſter con- 
ſented to a conference with ſome popiſh prieſts, but 
declaring himſelf diſſatisfied with their arguments, 
and refuſing to change, he was deprived of the of- 
fice of treaſurer, but gratified with a conſiderable 
penſion. The king alſo deprived the earl of Cla- 
rendon of the privy ſeal, which was given to lord 


Arundel. b 


A. DB. 0 'Þ 0 veil, for a time, his reſolution 


of aboliſhing the proteſtant religion, James gave | 


repeated promiſes of maintaining it, a circum- 
ſtance which afforded the higheſt ſatisfaction to 
the diſſenters in general, though the moſt diſcern- 
ing part of them ſaw through the artful diſguiſe. 
Nor was it long before the maſk was thrown off; 
for the king diſpatched the earl of Caſtlemain am- 
baſſador extraordinary to Rome, in order to make 
his ſubmiſſion to the pope, and reconcile. his three 
kingdoms to the holy ſee, from which (he ſaid) they 


had unhappily fallen by hereſy. Never did any 


man ſent on ſo important an errand meet with ſo 
many affronts as Caſtlemain. Pope Innocent, who 
was at variance with the French king, looked upon 
James as the partizan. Though he granted au- 
dience to the ambaſſador, he always pretended to 
be ſeized with a fit of coughing, which inter- 
rupted the earl's ſpeech, and obliged him to re- 
tire. At length he complained loudly of this 
contemptuous treatment, and threatened to re- 
turn, The pope, with his uſual indifference, ad- 
viſed him to travel in the cool of the morning, 
and repoſe himſelf during the heat of the day, 
otherwiſe the climate of Italy might prove dan- 
gerous to his health. | 

Nothing now feemed wanting to the completion 
of the king's deſigns, but the admiſſion of the ca- 
tholics into the univerſities. Accordingly, father 
Francis, a Benedictine monk, was recommended 


by the royal mandate to the univerſity of Cam- | 


bridge, for the degree of Maſter of Arts. They 
all perceived the dangerous conſequences of ſuch 
an admiſſion, and preſented a petition to the king, 
beſeeching him to recall his mandate. Their pe- 


tition was diſregarded, and the deputies were ſum- | 


moned before the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion to an- 
ſwer for this act of diſobedience. The king ſuſ- 
pended the vice- chancellor, but it had no effect, as 


a man of ſpirit was choſen by the univerſity to ſuc- | 


ceed to that office. 


A ſecond attempt was made at Oxford, and pro- || 
I 


| 


— 


— 
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| 


| ceived an anſwer, the day arrived on Which, þ 
2 


trary deſigns; nor can any thing be imagined mor 


could obtain their concurrence to a repeal it woull 


— 


— U 


[| theſe addreſſes were procured by the emiſſaries 6 


| of indulgence, granting liberty of con 


tation. The fellows of the college petition 


| fellows, (except two, who aſſented,) were expellid 


filled by papiſts. This outrage was of itſelf {ul 


but to the latter it afforded the higheſt ſatisfac 


caſion. Addreſſes of congratulation were in 


| aboliſhing the penal laws. To this 


ſecuted wtth more inflexible obſtinacy; The 
of preſident of Magdalen College being ve ace 
the king ſent a mandate in favour of one 123 
a new convert, whoſe character lay under n 


ed the 


king to revoke his mandate, but be hey te 


fore t 
their ſtatutes, they were bound to proceed 1 
election. They choſe Dr. Hough, a man of learn. 
ing, integrity, and reſolution. The 8 5 
cenſed at their diſobedience, and the vice-preſiger, 
and fellows were ſummoned before the eccleſuli. 
cal. court, where they proved Farmer in ever 
ſhape unqualified for the office.  . * _ 
A new mandate was therefore iſſued in fayoy: 
of Parker, lately created biſhop of Oxford; hy 
as he was as diſſolute a character as the former, t 
fellows: refuſed to comply with this injunctior, 
conſequence of which, the preſident, and all t 


the college. Parker was put in poſſeſſion of the ol. 
fice, and the places of the deprived fellows were 


ficient to convince the nation of the king's arti 


illegal and unjuſt than theſe proceedings. | 

James ſenſible of the popularity acquired by the 
prince. of Orange in England, and that the prin 
ceſs his conſort was deemed; preſumptive, heireſs t 
the crown, was very deſirous of knowing their opi 
nions concerning the penal laws, perſuaded if he 


have great weight with the nation. To effect thi 
deſign, he employed one Stuart, who was acquaint 
ed with Fagel the penſionary, to aſſure this coun 
ſellor in a letter, that the intereſt of England, 
well as that of the prince, required the abolitio 
of the teſt and penal laws. Fagel, by direQiat 
of the prince, wrote an anſwer, importing, th: 
the prince and princeſs would. willingly agree u 
indulge the catholics with liberty of conſcience 
and ardently wiſhed, that the proteſtant diſſenter 
were allowed the free exerciſe of their religion 
but they could never conſent to the abolition © 
the teſt and penal laws, which were enacted to de 
fend the proteſtant religion, by excluding the 
tholics from parliament, and from public employ 
ments. The publication of this letter produce 
very different effects on the king and the nation 
to the former it gave the ſevereſt mortificati 


tion. | 1 
A ſhort time after this, a proclamation 
publiſhed, declaring the pregnancy of the que 
and ordaining a day of thankſgiving: on the © 


diately wafted to the king from all corners oft 
iſland, as if the whole nation had thought * | 
birth of a prince would be a public bleſſing; 


the miniſtry. All the proteſtants in the king 
were alarmed, as at the eve of a terrible _ 
A great number fondly believed that the oy 
pregnancy was counterfeit, as ſhe of late 1 
had been in an ill ſtate of health, and the 1 
that the whole was an impoſture ſpread a 
univerſally among the proteſtants. TY 
James, however, deſirous of confirming ] 
ſpotic power, and inflamed by frantic zeal, mo 
determined no longer to keep any meaſures 0 | 
ſubjects; and in order to ſhew his contempt 


ä aal 
the malecontents, publiſhed a ſecond dec! 
ſciences. 
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er, commanding the biſhops to cauſe it to 
pl n all che churches of their reſpective dio- 
ET The prelates no ſooner received theſe or- 
than they repaired to Lambeth, in order to 
iht with the primate. Having deliberated on 
4 {biect, they unanimouſly agreed, that they 
ng <A obey the king's command, without be- 
* „their conſciences, and their duty to God 
ite country. They then drew up and ſigned 
tion to the king, repreſenting, that, though 
hey were extremely defirous in any lawful way of 
\oplying with his majeſty's royal will and pleaſure, 
et as the declaration of indulgence was founded on 
authority formerly declared illegal by parliament, 
der could not in prudence, honour, or conſcience, 
nent to be acceſſary to diſtributing it through 
e kingdom, and therefore beſought his majeſty 


r. I 


celes- 


ccd 


ation in public. Determined. on the moſt ri- 
gous proceedings againſt the biſhops, James 
wnanded that they ſhould be brought before 
e council, where, being aſked, if they owned the 
ton, the archbiſhop acknowledged it was writ- 
n by his own hand, and the reſt declared that 
wer had ſigned it. The chancellor then demand- 
if they would give bail to appear in the court 
f king's bench, and anſwer the charge which 
Loud be exhibited againſt them; but they re— 
red ro comply, alledging their privilege in qua- 
ol peers, which they were bound to maintain, 
x; well as the intereſts of the church, according to 


durch and ſtate. | | | 
[cferies enraged at this anſwer, told them that 
nels they inſtantly retracted their aſſertions, and 
ihdrew their petition, he would ſend them to the 
Lover, upon which they ſaid, that © having acted 
oreeable to the laws of their country, the dictates 
their conſciences, and the ſacred office with 
otection of the king of kings.” An order was 
en drawn for their commitment to the Tower, and 
irecions were given to the crown lawyers to pro- 
cute them for a ſeditious libel. | 

an alarm being ſpread that the biſhops were to 
e conveyed by water to the Tower, the ſhore was 
nd with innumerable ſpectators deploring the 
te of thoſe reverend prelates, and earneſtly crav- 
their bleſſings. The biſhops increaſed the ge- 
al favour by an humble and ſubmiſſive deport- 
ent; and conjured the people to fear God, honour 
bing, and maintain their loyalty, The reſpect 
* of the ſoldiers who conducted them to priſcn, 
ſed a ſtriking proof of the ſentiments of the 
blic. | 

A D 1688, During the confinement of the bi- 
e Mc queen was delivered of a ſon, who was 


Dickn , h 
ö th e the event, but the people in general were 
ele 


1 with a notion, that the child was altogether 

us in order to cut off the princeſs of Orange 
1 ne ſucceſſion. In ſhort, the birth of this 
© hich ſhould have proved the bond of 
«Ween the king and his ſubjects, had the 
—— effect, both parties, proteſtants and 
2 ine bouring under ſuch violent prejudices at 
femwowg, It is not to be wondered, if the latter 
Kd oh, 9 aſſerted the legitimacy of the child, 
Mt We inſiſted that the whole tranſaction 

unpoſture. 8 | 
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Wong + 9th of June came on the trial of the 
in Weſtrinſter-hall, which was filled with 
O. 37. 


ter chem from the neceſſity of reading the de- 


oath they had taken to oppoſe all innovations in 


luch they were inveſted, they depended on the 
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led by the name of James. The catholics re- 
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an infinite concourſe of people, amongſt whom 


were many peers, and numbers of the firſt per- 
ſonages in the kingdom. The council for the 
biſhops defended their cauſe with a men ſucceſs 
as freedom; and the jury, by pronouncing them 
« Not guilty,” excited an univerſal tranſport. The 
news of the acquittal of the biſhops no ſooner reach- 
ed Hounſlow, than the ſoldiers expreſſed their joy 
by the loudeſt acclamations. James, who was then 
at dinner with lord Feverſham in his tent, ſent out 
an officer to enquire into the caule of this exulation, 
and when the officer returned and told him, it was 
nothing but the rejoicing of the ſoldiers at the acquit- 


tal of the biſhops, © Call you that nothing! (ſaid the 


« king) but ſo much the worſe for them.” Hav- 


| ing fixed his chief dependance on the army, he 


determined to put their attachment to an infallible 
teſt, and with that view ordered lord Litchfield's 
regiment to be drawn up in his preſence, and com- 
manded all ſuch officers and ſoldiers as would not- 
contribute to the repeal of the teſt and penal laws 
to lay down their muſquets; when he was equal] 
ſurprized, and incenſed, to ſee the whole battalion 

round their arms, except two officers and a very 
few ſoldiers. After ſome pauſe, he commanded 
them to take up their arms, telling them with a 
ſullen air, © that for the future he would not do 
them the honour to aſk their advice.“ 

From a variety of concurring circumſtances, 
the nation was fully convinced that the king was de- 
termined to ſubvert the conſtitution both in church 
and ſtate, ſo that many perſons of eminence and 
intereſt entered into a ſtrict union for the ſecurity of 
the kingdom, and invited over the prince of 
Orange to head the country party againſt him. 
Admiral Hubert, who was beloved by the ſeamen, 
reſigned his commiſſion, and retired to the Hague, 
where he aſſured the prince of a general diſaffection 
This aſſurance was confirmed by ad- 
miral Ruſſel, who paſſed frequently between Eng- 
land and Holland, and ſerved to keep up a con- 
ſtant correſpondence between the prince and the 
Engliſh proteſtants. Henry Sidney, brother to 
Algernon, went over to the Hague, under pretext 
of going to the Spa for his health, and had fre- 

uent conferences with the Stadtholder. Zuy- 
leſtein, who had been ſent over to congratulate the 
king on the birth of his ſon, brought back to the 
prinee a formal invitation from moſt of the great 
men 4n England. The biſhop of London, the 
duke of Norfolk, the marquis of Hallifax, the 
earls of Dorſet, Devonſhire, Nottingham, and 


Danby ; the lords Lovelace, Delamere, Paulet, and 


Eland, many gentlemen of intereſt, and a great 
number of ſubſtantial citizens, joined in the appli- 
cation to the prince, engaging with their lives and 
fortunes to ſupport him in his endeavours to re- 
cover their civil and religious liberties. 

The prince of Orange conducted the neceſſary 
preparations with wonderful prudence and policy, 
and concealed their intention under ſuch pretexts, 
as eluded for a time the ſuſpicion of the Engliſh 
court. But the deſtination of a powerful ar- 
mament could not long remain ſecret. The French 
ambaſſador acquainted his maſter therewith, who 
tranſmitted the information to James, and at the 
ſame time made him a molt important offer; which 
the latter, vainly relying on the nature of his 


own authority, could not be perſuaded to accept, 


Mean while he ordered his ambaſſador in Holland 
to preſent a meinoraal to the ſtates, deſiring to know 
the deſtination of their extraordinary armament, 
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He received for anſwer, that they only imitated | 
the king of England, who had lately equipped a 
powerful fleet, and aſſembled a numerous army 
without explaining his intentions; and they 1n their 
turn defired to know the nature of his alliance with 
the king of France. | 


Alarmed at this extraordinary reply, James di- 


rected his fleet to be manned and prepared ſor ſea, 
ſet on foot new levies, and ſent for ſome regiments 
from Ireland; appointed the ear] of Feverſham 
general of the land forces, and conferred the com- 
mand of the navy on the earl of Dartmouth. 
W hilft the king was diſtracted with fears and ap- 

rehenſions, intelligence arrived from the amhal- 
ſador, that the Hague was filled with Engliſh ſub- 
jects, waiting to embark in the prince's expedi- 
tion. In this emergency, James aſſembled the 
biſhops of Wincheſter,, Chicheſter, Rocheſter, 
Peterborough, Ely, Bath, and Wells. The pre- 
lates having laid the caſe before the primate, and 
held ſuch conſultation together as ſo weighty a 
matter required, attended his majeſty at White- 
hall with the reſult of their deliberations. They 


counſelled the king to put the government of the 


different counties into the hands of perſons diſtin- 


guiſhed by their birth, and qualified by the laws of 


the land, to aboliſh the eccleſiaſtical court, to recall 
all the diſpenſations, by virtue of which, diſquali- 
ficd perſons had been admitted into civil and eccle- 
ſiaſtical employments; to revoke all the licences, 
by which catholics were permitted to open public 
ſchools; to defiſt from all pretenſions to a diſpen- 
ſing power, or refer it entirely to the deciſion of 
parliament; to forbid the four apoſtolic vicars to 
continue invading the ecclefiaftical juriſdiction, 
which belonged to the Engliſh church; to fill up 
the vacant biſhoprics with men of learning and 
piety; to reſtore the charters which had been 
taken from corporations; to aſſemble a free parlia- 
ment; and conſent that the biſhops ſhould offer 
ſuch reaſons as might reconcile his majeſty to the 
church of England. 


By theſe very popular meaſures, James, at this 


alarming criſis, endeavoured, though in vain, to 


regain the good will and affections of his ſubjects, 
During theſe tranſactions, the prince of Orange 
applied himſelf with the greateſt aſſiduity to com- 
| pleat his armament; which finiſhed, he publiſhed 
a manifeſto, explaining the motives of his expe- 
dition. At the ſame time, the ſtates-general pub- 
liſhed the reaſons, which had induced them to lend 
their ſhips and men to the prince of _ Orange ; 
namely, the invitation which that prince had re- 
ceived from the nobility, gentry, and clergy of 
England; and the apprehenſion that king James, 
after he ſhould have enſlaved his own kingdom, 
would join the French monarch to root out the 
proteſtant religion, and conquer the United Pro- 
vinces. | | | 
The prince's meaſures were ſo well concerted, 
that in three days above four hundred tranſports 
were engaged; the forces quickly embarked and 
fell down the rivers and canals from Nimeguen; 
the artillery, arms, ſtores, and horſes, were put 
on board, and on the twenty-firſt of October, the 
prince ſet fail from Helvoetſluice, which a fleet of 
near five hundred veſſels, and an army of above 
fourteen thouſand men. Admiral Hubert led the 
van, the rear was conducted by Evertzen, and the 
prince commanded in the center, with a flag diſ- 
playing his own arms, circumſcribed, © The pro- 
« teſtant religion, and the liberties of England. 
« Underneath, Je maintien drai, i. e.“ J will 
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| agreed to ſend commiſſioners to treat with the Pi 
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« maintain; the device that diſtingu: 
houſe of Naſſau. The fleet had nike we 
leagues when the wind ſuddenly ſhifted to h N 
and blew a hurricane which laſted two whole we, 
and ſcattered the ſhips in ſuch a manner Py 
whole week clapſed before they could — 1 
at their rendezvous. They had ſuſtained v a, 
tle damage ; but, with a view to lull Tanks | - 
curity, orders were given to fill the Dutch Foy 2 
with exaggerated accounts of their loſs, all, * | 
rations that the expedition muſt be poſtpone 5 w 
the enſuing ſpring. * 
But this loſs being ſoon repaired, the fleet 
to ſea again, and ſtood away with a fair e 
wards the weſt of England. The prince hers 
a 2 ra 
very proſperous voyage, landed his army ſafel In 
Torbay, on the fifth of November, the es 
ſary of the gunpowder treaſon. The Dutch any 
then advanced to Exeter, where the prince's 4. 
claration was inſtantly publiſhed. For ſeveral dag 
not a fingle perſon joined the prince, deterred hg 
ſo doing by the remembrance of the numeroy 
executions that ſucceeded Monmouth's rebellior 
In proceſs of time, however, a croud of Englik 
noblemen and officers haſtened to Join him, and 
there appeared daily inconteſtible proofs of hi 
ſubjects averſion to the principles which had g0« 
verned the unfortunate James II. as well as his im 
mediate predeceſſors. 
Diſtracted and perplexed at theſe alarming events 
the king determined to command his army in per 
ſon, and after recommending the city of Londo 
to the care of the lord mayor, he ſet out for $a 
liſpury, where he arrived on the nineteenth of No 
vember, and was complimented by his officer ble. 
who expreſſed their attachment to him in tnte o 
warmeſt terms, and their indignation at the delerWMſ:lf to 
tion of lord Cornbury, who had revolted to t be hac 
prince of Orange, with the greateſt part of foul lor 
regiments. Notwithſtanding theſe aſſurances, H, fluc 
was expoſed to the moſt uneaſy reflections; ht 
ſaw all his ſchemes blaſted, his friends falling of WM ble 
and his family in danger of immediate ruin. H 1 h: 
was even abandoned by his own daughter, Anne 
princeſs of Denmark, who eſcaped privately tro 
Whitehall, accompanied by the biſhop of LondoWuiyc: 
to Nottingham, from whence ſhe repaired to 0! 
ford, where ſhe was joined by her huſband. Wit 
the king found himſelf deſerted by a virtv0'tera] 
child, he burſt into a flood of tears at the ueber, 
pected event, and pathetically exclaimed, * 600 
« help me, in the extremity of my grief, my dt 
« children have forſaken me.“ | 
Every thing now ſeemed to threaten the m0 
fatal conſequences to James. The town of Nui i; 
caſtle admitted lord Lumley, and declared for thi 
rince of Orange, and a free parliament. 
duke of Norfolk eſpouſed the ſame caule. I 
prince's declaration was read in Oxford bye 
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| duke of Ormond, and heartily approved by Ufer 


univerſity, who likewiſe complimented the print 
with an offer of their plate. A very violent de 
claration was diſperſed in the prince's 12M» "= 
not with his conſent, in which every one Wi = 
manded to apprehend and puniſh all papilts, os 
contrary to law, preſumed either to Carry am 
exert any civil authority. 8 
Thus diſtreſſed on every ſide, withou 
friend or counſellor, James propoſed to c 
parliament, and the lord chancellor Was Accor 40 . 
directed to iſſue writs for that purpoſe. 
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adeputies, who delivered to the prince their maſter's 
= ofals in writing. Theſe were, that the ſet- 
gement of the nation ſhould be left to the deciſion 
of a free parliament, which had been convoked; 
1nd that, in the mean time, the two armies ſhould 
he kept at an equal diſtance from London. The 
rince, on the other hand, propoſed, that all pa- 
4 ſhould be diſarmed, and diſpoſſeſſed of the 
employ ments they enjoyed; that all proclama- 
tions againſt himſelf ſhould be re-called ; and if 
am perſons had been impriſoned, on account of 
their attachment to him, they ſhould be inſtantly 
get at liberty; that for the greater ſecurity of the 
ciry, the government of the Tower ſhould be com- 
nitted to the lord mayor ; that if the king ſhould 
think proper to reſide in London during the ſeſ- 
fon of parliament, the prince ſhould likewiſe re- 


fde in the ſame place with an equal number of 


-vards, or that he and the king ſhould reſide at an 
equal diſtance from London; that the two armies 
hould be removed thirty miles from the city ; 
that no other forces ſhould be brought into the 
kingdom ; that Tilbury fort ſhould be put into the 


hands of the city magiſtrates; that in order to pre- 


vent an invaſion from abroad, the fortreſs of 
Portfmouth ſhould be intruſted to the charge of 
me perſon equally agreeable to the king and 
prince; and that his ſerene highneſs's army ſhould 
de ſupported out of the public revenue till the 
meeting of the parliament. 

The critical ſituation of James induced him to 
admit of theſe propoſals as moderate and candid, 
repugnant as they mult have been to his real princi- 
ples and diſpoſition, At length he aſſembled the 
noblemen who were in London, in order to delibe- 
ate on the then ſtate of affairs, and addreſſing bim- 
elf to the earl of Bedford, (whoſe ſon the lord Ruſſel 
tehadcauſed tobe beheaded in the late reign (My 
lord, (ſaid he) you are honeſt men, have great in- 
* fluence, and can do me ſignal ſervice.” Alas!” 
replied the earl, “ I am a feeble old man, incapa- 
ble of performing any conſiderable ſervices ; but 
* | had a ſon (he added with a ſigh) who if now 
alive, could ſerve your majeſty in a more effec- 
tual manner,” James was fo ſtruck with this 
"Wo that he remained for ſome time ſpeech- 
ls, 

Alarmed every moment with freſh proofs of ge- 
tral diſaffection, agitated by indignation and de- 
fra, and impelled by fear for his own ſafety, as 
el as that of his adherents, James precipitately 


ber on, a reſolution of withdrawing to France, 
id accordingly ſent off before hand the queen 
ad infant prince, under the conduct of count 
an an old favourite of the French monarch. 
4." diſappeared in the night, attended only by 
b Edward Hales, and privately haſtened to a 


Lil] 1 . 
* waited for him near the mouth of the 


4 


\."* impoſſible to deſcribe the conſternation of 
— ens, the court, and, indeed, the whole na- 
0 BI king's flight; and the more to increaſe 
® re James had not named any perſon 
* direct the helm of government during 
Ver The” He threw the great ſeal into the 
I man, but it was ſoon after found by a 
ke kat A o, carrying it to the lord- chancellor, 
d. ely rewarded him for his trouble. i 
equence of this confuſed ſtate of public 


moraced, at the inſtance of ſome attendants about 
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affairs, the populace of London aſſembled and 
pulled down the maſs-houſes, nor did the houſes 
of the foreign ambaſſadors eſcape their fury, from 
a notion that many opulent catholics had depoſited 
in them their moſt valuable effects. Jefferies the 
chancellot, who had diſguiſed himſelf in the cha- 
racter of a ſailor, in order to facilitate his eſcape, 
was diſcovered, ſeized by the mob, and treated with 
ſuch ſeverity, that he died in a ſhort time after. 
Amidſt this ſcene of riot and confuſion, news 
ſuddenly arrived that his majeſty had been ap- 
prehended by the populace at Feverſham, while 
he was making his eſcape in diſguiſe; that he had 
been very ill treated, till he was known; but the 
gentry had then interpoſed and ſecured him from 
inſult, though they would by no means conſent 
to his leaving the kingdom. This intelligence 
threw all parties into confuſion. The prince ſent 
orders to the king, commanding him to approach 
no nearer than Rocheſter; but the meſſage arrived 
too late. He had already returned to London, 
attended by a detachment of the guards, and ſome 
noblemen ſent down by the peers to eſcort him. 
Little attention, however, was paid the king 
during his reſidence at Whitehall by any perſon 
of diſtinction; it was therefore evident that his au- 
thority was ceaſed, and as he had exerciſed his 
power while poſſeſſed of it with deſpotic ſway, he 
relinquiſhed it with puſillanimous deſpair. Hav- 
ing ſent lord Feverſham on a meſſage to the 


prince, defiring a conference for ſettling the affairs 


of the nation, that nobleman was arreſted under 
pretext of his wanting a paſſport; the Dutch guards 


the king then reſided, and to turn out the Engliſh; 
and Hallifax, Shrewſbury and Dalemere were ſent 
by the prince at midnight, to acquaint the king, 
that it would be proper for him to retire to Ham- 


which he eaſily obtained, to withdraw to Rocheſter, 
which circumſtance plainly proved that the king, 
terrified by this harſh treatment, had renewed his 
former reſolution of leaving the kingdom. 

Though he did not intend to return to White- 
hall, he continued ſome days at Rocheſter under 
the protection of a Dutch guard, as if hoping he 
might yet receive an invitation to take poſſeſſion 


nobility, the gentry, and indeed the whole na- 
tion concurred in forſaking him, he yielded to his 
melancholy fate; and being preſſed by frequent 
letters from his queen, privately embarked in a fri- 
gate he had beſpoke, and arrived 'at Ambleteuſe 
in Picardy, from whence he repaired to St. Ger- 
main's. Lewis gave him an hoſpitable reception ; 
a conduct, which does ſome honour to his gene- 
roſity, though a very inadequate return for thoſe 
ſignal ſervices; which himſelf had received from 
that family, who, for a number of years, had been 
gradually ſacrificing their own intereſt and hap- 
ineſs to their attachment to the French nation. 

This was the laſt act of a prince whole reign 
might have been happy and proſperous, had not 
his bigotry, added to arbitrary principles, hurried 
him into meaſures obnoxious to his ſubjects, and 
precipitated him into diſgrace and perpetual exile. 
Indeed the fate of the Stuart family lives upon re- 
cord, as a warning to all ſucceeding ſovereigns of 
theſe realms, 
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were ordered to take poſſeſhon of Whitehall, where 


houſe, near Richmond. He begged permiſſion, 


of the throne; but obſerving that the clergy, the 


— — — — — 
- * wi * 
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Peers addreſs the prince of Orange. Proclamation in favour of the Proteſtants. Commotions in Ireland 
Debates in the convention. William and Mary proclaimed king and queen of England. 


A. D. TAMES the ſecond had no ſooner abd1- 
1688. ] cated the throne and retired to the con- 
tinent, than the peers, as poſſeſſed of the heredi- 
tary juriſdiction of the kingdom, came to a reſo- 
lution of acting as guardians of the public, and 
immediately preſented an addreſs to the prince of 
Orange, requeſting him to take the adminiſtration 
of government into his hands, that he would ma- 
nage the revenue, and regulate the affairs of Ire- 
land, till the ſtates of the kingdom could be con- 


vened; and in a ſecond addreſs, they begged him 


to ſend orders to thoſe places which had a right of 
electing members, to chuſe, within ten days, repre- 
ſentatives who might act as a parliament in ſettling 
the public affairs. But this meaſure being de- 
ſtructive of all the principles of liberty, was pru- 
dently rejected by the prince, who, depending on 
the favourable diſpoſitions of a people that re- 
garded him as their deliverer, was defirous that 
the laws ſhould diſpoſe of the government. Ac- 
cordingly having ſummoned all the members who 
had ſcrved in any of the parliaments during the 
reign of Charles II. together with the lord mayor, 
aldermen, and common council of the city of Lon- 
don, they aſſembled at the appointed time, and 
adjourned to the houſe of commons, where, after 
ſome debates upon the authority by which they had 
been convened, they drew up and preſented an ad- 
dreſs to the prince, deſiring he would ſummon the 
convention to meet on the twenty-fecond of Ja- 
nuary, and in the mean time take charge of the go- 
vernment. | 
Thus inveſted with regal power, William com- 
manded Barillon, the French ambaſſador, to leave 
the kingdom. He likewiſe iſſued a proclamation, 
authorizing all proteſtants, who had public em- 


ployments to continue in the exerciſe of them till 


the meeting of the convention, diſmiſſed all the 
catholic officers from the army, and at the deſire 
of the queen dowager, releaſed the earl of Fe- 
verſham. 

A. D. 1689. The abdication of James pro- 
duced many Changes in the affairs of Scotland as 
well as England; for no ſooner did the news of 
the event reach Edinburgh, than the chancellor 


of the kingdom reſigned the great ſeal, and aban- 


doned that metropolis. The populace grew out- 
rageous, and inſulted not only the catholics, but 
the favourers of epiſcopacy. They demoliſhed 
chapcls, and plundered houſes, ſo that the biſhops 
were obliged to have recourſe to flight, while many 
noblemen and others repaired to London, to ob- 
erve the progreſs of the prince, and conform 
themſelves ro the conduct of the Engliſh na- 
tion. | 
With regard to Scotland the prince purſued the 
moſt DORA and prudent conduct. He ſum- 
moned an afſembly at St. James's, compoſed of 
about thirty noblemen and eighty gentlemen of 
that kingdom, whoſe advice be requeſted in the 
then ſtate of affairs. From -thence they repaired 


to Whitehall, where they deliberared on the an— 
_ tiwer they ſhould make to the prince of Orange; at 
2 - . 


| 


tl 


ring him to ſubmit to the regulations that ſhould 
be made in England. | 


| was an original compact between the king and ih 


— 


Ireland, abetted by the earl of Tyrconnel, who 


God, the nation was indebted to him for its del 


| that © deſerted” was more proper. The conc: 
ding queſtion with them was, 


— 


* 


ſhould aſſume the reins of government in Scotland 
and convoke the ſtates of that kingdom for th 
fourteenth day of March, and this refolution th 
received by the prince with the ſame modeſty r 
candour, as that preſented to him by the Engliſh 
convention. | | | 7 

In the mean time commotions were raiſed in 


length, it was unanimouſly agreed, that the prince 


commanded an army compoſed of papiſts, ſo that 
the prince wrote a letter to that nobleman, requi- 


| | land. Colonel Hamilton under. 
took to deliver this letter, and enforce it in 'ſuch 
manner, that the earl ſhould be induced to ſubmit, 
but inſtead of performing his promiſe, he encou- 
raged him to ſet the prince at defiance. | 

When the convention met according to ſum- 
mons, and each houſe had choſen their reſpectiye 
ſpeaker, . the prince cauſed a letter to be preſented 
to the following effect: that he had complied with 
their deſires in re-eſtabliſhing the peace and public 
ſafety of the kingdom, and now it was their bus 
nels to ſecure their religion, laws, and liberties upo 
a certain foundation. He obſerved, that the ſity 
ation of the proteſtants in Ireland required thei 
immediate notice; that as a delay would be fatal i 
their foreign connections, he perſuaded himfelt 
that beſides the obligation of treaties, they wou 
be ready to aſſiſt the Dutch as proteſtants and 
friends, who had expreſſed ſuch ardour for the pre 
ſervation of the Engliſh conſtitution. The tv 
houſes immediately preſented an addreſs to tit 
prince, in which they acknowledged, that unde 


verance. They approved of his adminiſtration 
engaged. to pay all poſſible reſpect to his letter 
and requeſted him to continue in the manage 
ment of affairs, till they had occaſion to addrel 
him again. | | 

; ſor 

The moſt important queſtions that came be 

the houſe of commons were, firſt, whether then 


people; and ſecondly, whether king James hal 
broke that original compact? Both theſe, after 
flight oppoſition, were carried in the affirma" 
The lords then proceeded to take into confiderd 
tion the word © abdicated,” and it was ca 


, o 
FREATTY 


e Whether ſuppol 
« king James had violated the original cot, 
« between him and his people, and abandon* | 
« government, the throne was thereby 8 
« vacant?” This queſtion was debated 2 
more warmth than any of the former, and 0 2 
diviſion, the Tories prevailed by eleven = | 
Some of the Whig party then moved, a 
poſing king James virtually dead, they {009 5 
knowledge the prince and princeſs of Ora 0 
and queen of England; but this propoſal 4b 
jected by a ſmall majority. After much! * 
the houſe of peers concurred with the ee 1 
commons, * That king James had 50 
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« -overnment, and thereby the throne was be- 
come vacant. | ; | 
During theſe tranſactions the conduct of the 
ince of Orange was highly meritorious. He 
entered into no intt iguès with the leaders of parties, 
nor took any meaſures to influence an individual in 
is favour; but at length, ſending for the mar- 
is of Hallifax, the earls of Danby, Shrewſbury, 
and ſome other noblemen, he told them he had hi- 
vero kept ſilence, that he might not interrupt 
their deliberations. He ſaid, he knew ſome per- 
ſons were inclined to a regency, to which he had 
ro objection; but, for his own part, he could not 


undertake the office. Others, he obſerved, were de- 


os of railing the princeſs to the throne, and 
bat he ſhould reign by courteſy. He declared a 
profound eſteem for the princeſs, but objected to 
holding a crown dependent on any woman upon 
earth, nor would he have any ſhare in the govern- 
ment, unleſs inveſted with it for life, nevertheleſs, 
{ they diſapproved of his reſolution, he would 
ove them no oppoſition, but return to Holland, 
without interfering further in their affairs, but 


—— 


| 
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would agree to prefer the right of the children of 
the princeſs Anne to the throne, to any he might 


have by a ſecond marriage, — he was in- 
veſted with the ſovereignty for | 


ife. 1 

The princeſs herſelf ſeconded theſe views of her 
huſband; the princeſs Anne alſo concurred in the 
ſame plan, and at length both houſes voted that 
the prince and princeſs ſhould reign jointly as king 


and queen of England; and that the adminiſtration 


ſhould be in- the hands of the prince alone. On 
the twelfth day of February the princeſs of Orange 
arrived in London, next day the lords and com- 
mons went in a body to the banquetting houle, 
where the prince and princeſs ſat in ftate; and 
the declaration of Rights being read, the marquis 
of Hallifax, as ſpeaker of the upper houſe, made 
a ſolemn tender of the crown to them in the name 
of the peers and commons of England. The of- 
fer was accepted in the moſt obliging manner by 
their highneſſes, and the ſame day they were pro- 
claimed by the name of William and Mary, king 
and queen of England. 


1 
From the Revolution to the Death of Queen ANNE. 


ROE - WW 


— 


„ 1 
WILLIAM III. and MARV II. 


Aceton of William and Mary. Parliament reſtored. Coronation of the king and queen. Civil lift ęſta- 
blijhed, War declared againſt France. William acknowledged in Scoilaud, Conduct of James in Ire- 
land. Siege of Londonderry. Signal valour of the inhabitants of Londonderry and Inniſkilling. Afairs 
u the continent. Fafions in the Engliſh parliament. Bill of rights. William goes over to Ireland. 
battle of the Boyne. The French obtain a victory over the combined fleets of England and Holland. Far- 


ler affairs of the continent. Reduction of Ireland. Parliamentary debates. Battle of | La Hogue. 
Campaign in Flanders. William defeated at the battle of Landen. Sequel of the war. Trienmal 
 faritament, Death of the queen. Taking of Namur. New parliament. Act reſpefting high treaſon. 
| Unſpiracy againſt king William, diſcovered. Treaty of Kyſwick. Commons oppoſe a flanding army. So- 
ety for the reformation of manners. Partition treaty. Dutch guards diſmiſſed. Affairs of the Scot- 


iſo company. Diſagreement between the king and parliament. Act to limit the fucceſſion. Right of the 


buſe of Hanover. Partition treaty cenſured by parliament. League againſt Lfwis XIV. who acknow- 
(edges the on of Fames II. king of England. The commons enter into the king's meaſures. Death and 


character of William the Ia. 


A. D. 


63g his royal conſort the princeſs Mary 


to the throne of England, the con- 
* ſtitution revived, and the conteſts 
"Wy prerogative and privilege, which had 
Th ed former reigns, ſeemed entirely to ſub- 


45 . 1 . 
h. «Proclamation, continuing all proteſtants in 


2 aces which they had for ſome time enjoyed be- 
0 Is acceſſion, The king then choſe the members 
lam ne and appointed the officers of ſtate. 
gets and Shrewſbury were conſtituted ſe- 
1 = of ſtate; the privy ſeal was beſtowed on 
Ki 3 of Hallitax, and the earl of Danby 
105 ange preſident of the council. Theſe two 
Wen enjoyed the king's confidence; and Not- 
: a conlidered as the head of the church 

. 3 £ 


N the een er William III. and | 


The firſt popular act of this auſpicious prince, 


i 


party; but the chief favourite was Bentinck, firſt 
commiſſioner on the liſt of privy counſellors as 
well as groom of the ſtole and privy purſe. D'Au- 
verquerque was made maſter of the horſe; Zuy- 
leſtein of the robes, and Scomberg of the ordi- 
nance: the treaſury, admiralty and chancery were 
put in commiſſion; twelve able judges were choſen, 
and Dr. Burnet, one of the authors of the glorious 
revolution, obtained the ſee of Saliſbury. Having 
taken refuge in Holland under the laſt reign, he 
had employed his pen and council in the intereſt of 
the Stadtholder, who was therefore greatly at- 
tached to that eminent divine. | 
As it appeared neceſſary cither to aſſemble a par 
liament, or to give that title to the convention, it 
was determined, that rather than hazard a new 
election, the king ſhould change the convention 
into a parliament, by going to the houſe of peers, 
44 with 


r — — 
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402 


a moſt gracious ſpeech, in which he thanked them 


fection, and declaring that they would take ſuch 


to reimburſe the Dutch, who had expended an im- 


their liberality, were reſolved to limit his power, 


_ venue. 


1689. 


cing a ſpeech from the throne to both houſes. This 
expedient was accorGingly practiſed, and in a few 
days the king opened the ſeſſion of parliament with 


for the great confidence they had repoſed in him by 
chuſing him their ſovereign; aſſured them it ſhould 
be his ſtudy to preſerve their good opinion; laid 
before them the critical ſituation of affairs in Eu- 
rope, and particularly in his realms; and concluded 
with earneſtly requeſting them to concur in the 
moſt ſpeedy and effectual meaſures for the welfare 
of the nation. 

On the eleventh of April, the king and queen 
were ſolemnly crowned by the biſhop of London, 
at his deſire, the archbiſhop of Canterbury being 
of the diſaffected party. Next day the commons 
waited on their majeſties at Whitehall, with a con- 
gratulatory addreſs; and William, in order to con- 
Ciliate the eſteem of his new ſubjects, ſignified, in 
a ſolemn meſſage to the houſe, his readineſs to 
acquieſce in any meaſure they ſhould think pro- 
per to take for a new regulation, or total ſuppreſ- 
fion of the hearth money; and this tax was after- 
wards aboliſhed. He received on this occaſion 
an addreſs of thanks from the commons couched in 
the warmeſt expreſſions of duty, gratitude and af- 


meaſures in ſupport of his crown, as would con- 
vince the world, that he reigned in the hearts of 
his people. | 


In conſequence of their attachment to the king's | 


perſon and government, he obtained ſupplies both 


menſe ſum on his late expedition, and alſo to equip 
a powerful armament. But he perceived with 
concern, that the commons, by ſetting bounds to 


as well as that of his predeceſſors. | 

One of the moſt important and worthy objects 
of parliamentary attention, was the civil liſt re- 
Under the late reigns, the revenues aſ- 
ſigned to this purpoſe had been entirely at the diſ- 
poſal of the ſovereign ; it was therefore now reſol- 
ved, that a certain ſum ſhould be ſet apart for the 
maintenance of the king's houſhould, and the ſup- 
port of his dignity; and the reſt of the public 
money ſhould be employed under the inſpection 
of parliament. The commons have ever ſince 
applied certain ſums to particular ſervices, and the 
accounts have been ſubmitted ro the examination 
of both houſes. : 
This unprecedented meaſure was by no means 
agreeable to a prince of William's liberal and re- 
fined ſentiments. The Tories did not fail, to 
foment his jealouſy againft their adverſaries; which 
was confirmed by a freſh effort of the whigs, 1n re- 
lation to a militia, "The tories had, through the 
communication of Nottingham, made offers of 
ſervice to his majeſty, but complained, at the ſame 
time, that as they were in danger both with reſpect 
to their lives and fortunes, they could take no ſteps 
in favour of the crown, without an act of indem- 
nity. 

The king, in conſequence of this repreſentation, 
ſent a meſſage to the houſe, recommending a bill 
of indemnity as the moſt effectual means of putting 
an end to all controverſies, diſtinctions, and ſources 
of diſcord. He deſired it might be drawn up with 
all convenient expedition, and with ſuch excep- 
tions. only as ſhould appear neceſſary for the main- 
tenance of public juſtice, the ſafety of him and his 
conſort, and the ſettlement and welfare of the na- 
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- with the uſual ſtate of a ſovereign, and pronoun- | 


William, who was equal to mot princes in p 


| ſcheme he had formed when only Stadtholder, 8 | 


ral treaties entered into with them, but indicated 


jects on account of religion, and ſent an armamen 


and hoth parties employed all their intereſt to in 


name of the ſtates, to quit the caſtle in four an 
teſtant officer next in command. 


duke, lord Dundee prevailed, on him to deman 


oi the adminiſtration of their affairs. ”m 


tion. But the whigs proceeded fo flow in 
bill, that it could not be brought to maturity hee e 
the end of the ſeſſion. Rn] elore 


litical abilities, and well knew the genius of th, 
people he was to govern, determined, as the m,n 
effectual means of preſerving peace at home 3 
find his ſubjects employment abroad. The * 


confederacy againſt France, began about this tin, 
to take effect. The princes of the empire impor 
tuned the emperor Leopold to declare war again 
the French king, who had not only violated frye 


a deſign of ruling all Europe. The king of Eng 
land found no difficulty in perſuading his ſubjech 
to unſheath the ſword againſt their old encmie 
and rivals; for on the ſixteenth of Auguſt, thy 
commons unanimouſly reſolved, that they wer 
ready to ſupport his majeſty in his moſt vigor 
meaſures if he choſe to undertake a war. 
Thus encouraged by parhament, the king de 
clared war againſt France on the ſeventh of Ma 
It was urged as a plea for their conduct, tha 
Lewis had encroached on the fiſhery of Newfound 
land, invaded the Caribbee iſlands, and Hudſon 
bay, made captures on the Engliſh at ſea, diſpute 
the right of the flag, perſecuted many Engliſh ſub 
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to Ireland in ſupport of the rebels in that kingdom 
and in violation of the law of nations. 

The kingdom of Scotland was at this time di 
tracted by the rage of faction and party. The con 
vention was appointed for the fourteenth of March 


fluence the election of members. The duke « 
Hamilton, and all the preſbyterians, declared fc 
William; the duke of Gordon maintained the ca 
tle of Edinburgh for his old maſter, but as he ne 
glected to lay in a ſtore of proviſions, he depende 
entirely on the citizens for ſubſiſtence. The par 
tizans of James were headed by the ear] of Bal 
caras, and Graham, viſcount Dundee, who exerte 
their utmoſt efforts to preſerve union ; confirm th 
duke of Gordon, who began to waver, in his at 
tachment to their ſovereign; and concert mealure 
in ſuch a manner, that the proceedings of the el 
ſuing ſeſſion might be productive of ſome bene 
to their cauſe. N 

The earls of Lothian and Tweedale were ſent: 
deputies, to require the duke of Gordon, in t 


twenty hours, and leave the charge of it to the pi 
Notwithſtanding the natural timidity of th 


ſuch terms, as the convention would not gran 
The negotiation proved ineffectual ; the ſtates 0 
dered the heralds to ſummon him to ſurrend 
caſtle immediately, on pain of incurring the Pede 
ties of high treaſon, and he, on refuſal, vas P. 
claimed a traitor. All perſons were forbid, uber 
the ſame penalties, to aid, ſuccour, or Corte Py 
with him; and the caſtle was blocked up % © 
troops of the city. On the next day, one 
a domeſtic of the abdicated queen, brought 2 fet 
from James, and at the ſame time, an aw 
rived with another from king William, to the 0 
of Scotland. William obſerved, that he had I 
a meeting of their ſtates, at the deſire of te . 
bility and gentry of Scotland aſſembled 1 q 
don; who requeſted that he would take & 
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them to concert meaſures for ſettling the || 
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ported 
eace 0 
and to 


ſetved 


lay aſide animoſities and factions, which 
but to prevent their harmony and ſettle- 
neat, He promiſed them his beſt endeavours to 
omote an union between the two kingdoms, of 
aich he profeſſed to have the higheſt opinion. 

King William's letter was univerſally approved 
by the ſtates, as appeared from their appointing 
\ committee to draw up a dutiful and affectionate 
rply. A debate then enſued about the letter from 
the late king, which they reſolved to favour with 
reading, after the members ſhould have ſubſcribed 
an act, declaring, that notwithſtanding any thing 
bet might be contained in the letter, for diſſolving 
convention, or impeding their procedure, they 
ere a free and lawful meeting of the ſtates, and 
"ould continue undiſſolved, until they ſhould have 
Cled and ſecured the proteſtant religion, the go- 
ernment, laws, and liberties of the kingdom. 
Having adopted this neceſſary meaſure for the 
ccurity of their civil and religious liberties, they 
roceeded to the reading of James's letter, who 
onjuced them to ſupport his inteteſt as faithful 
ibjects, He promiſed to afford them ſuch pow- 
ful aſſiſtance as would enable them to defend 
emſelves from any foreign attempt; and even 
ſert his right againſt thoſe enemies, who had 
ded him with calumny and the vileſt aſperſions. 
e offered to pardon all thoſe, who ſhould return 
) their duty before the laſt day of the month, 
d threatened to puniſh vigorouſly ſuch as 
2uld ſtand out in rebellion againſt him and his 
thority, | | | 
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ft to in But ſuch was the low eſtimation in which James 
duke is generally held, that his meſſenger was ordered 
clared ito cuſtody, and afterwards diſmiſſed with a paſs 
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ſtead of an anſwer. After ſome debate, the con- 
tion diſpatched lord Roſs with an anſwer to 
Ing William's letter, profeſſing their gratitude to 
er deliverer; congraculating him upon his ſuc- 
6; thanking him for aſſuming the adminiſtration 
heir affairs; declaring they would take effectual 
peedy methods for ſecuring the proteſtant re- 
don, as well as for eſtabliſhing the government, 
is, and liberties of the kingdom; aſſuring him 
would ſtudiouſſy avoid animoſities and con- 
tons, and deſiring the continuance of his majeſ- 
care and protection. DE 
The ſtates then premptorily declared, © that 
James being a profeſſed papiſt, did aſſume the 
yal power, and act as a king without ever 
King the oath required by law; and had, by 
ne advice of evil and wicked counſellors, in- 
ed the fundamental conſtitutions. of this 
nzdom; and altered it from a legal monarchy 
wan arbitrary, deſpotic power; and had govern- 
de ſame to the ſubverſion of the proteſtant 
"210n, and violation of the laws and liberties 
"the nation, ſubverting all the ends of govern- 
went; whereby he had forfeited the right of the 
on, and the «throne was become vacant.” 
£ forbid his being acknowledged or aſliſted, 
med king William and queen Mary, and 
nnfſioners to preſent to them the act which 
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promiſe of deſtroying bereſy. William 
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f the kingdom upon a ſolid foundation; 
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c torm of an oath, confirming, among other 
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The duke of Gordon ſtill held the caſtle of Fdin- 
burgh, which was blockaded by the troops in the 
town. A regular ſiege reduced them to extre- 


| mity, ſo that the general was at length obliged to 


capitulate. Lord Dundee, however, ſtill zealous 
in the cauſe of James, and refuſing to obey the 
citation of the ſtates, was declared a fugitive, 
outlaw and rebel; and parties were immediately 
ſent out in purſuit of him and Balcarras. The 
latter falling into the hands of the purſuers, was 
committed to a common priſon; but Dundee 
fought his way through the troops that ſurrounded 
him, and eſcaped to the Highlands, where having 
raiſed a conſiderable body of men, he ſoon re- 
turned at their head, attacked the regulars with an 
heroic ardour, defeated them on the firſt charge, and 
might have gained a complete victory, had not a ran- 
dom ſhot extended him on the plain. The rebels by 
degrees loſt their courage. Defeats deſtroyed their 
hopes, and they laid down their arms in order 
to obtain the indemnity offered them. James, 


however, did not abandon all hopes of being one 


day able to re-aſcend the throne of his anceſtors. 
The French king promiſed to aſſiſt him in the re- 
covery of his crown, and in the mean time, ſup- 
ported him and his houſhould in a proper manner 
at {the caſtle of St. Germain. But James gave 
the ſtrongeſt proofs of puſillanimity, bigotry and 
ſuperſtition. Ever ſurrounded by jeſuits, and un- 


mindful of his own ſituation and affairs, he incur- 


red the contempt of the French, inſomuch that the 
archbiſhop of Rheims ſeeing him come from maſs, 
{aid with a ſneer, © There goes a pious gentleman, 
ce who has ſacrificed three crowns for a maſs.” 
Ireland was far from imitating the example of 
England and Scotland, in acknowledging the title 
of William to the crown. Tyrconnel, who com- 
manded in that kingdom, was firmly attached to 
the intereſt of James, but he thought proper to 
temporize with William, until he ſhould receive 
reinforcements from France, which he earneſtly 
ſolicited by letter. | 5 
An army conſiſting of five thouſand French 
forces, was embarked on board the fleet then lying 
at Breſt, conſiſting of fourteen ſhips of the line, 
ſix frigates, and a proper number of tranſports. 
Lewis ſupplied him with arms, equipage, prov1- 
ſions, money and every thing neceſſary for camp 
and houſhould. At parting he embraced him with 
great affection, making uſe of this remarkable ex- 
prefling, © Farewell brother, the beſt thing I can 
« wiſh you, is, that I may never ſee you again.” 
After a paſſage of eight days, James arrived at 
Kinſale, whence he repaired, in a ſhort time, to 


| Cork, where he was received by the carl of Tyr- 


connel, who had collected an army of thirty thou- 
ſand foot, and eight thouſand horſe for his ſervice. 

Having refreſhed his forces he proceeded to 
Dublin, and entered that city in triumph. The 
popiſh biſhops and clergy in general received him 
with the utmoſt ſolemnity ; the people partook of 
their zeal, and welcomed the ſovereign with the 
loudeſt acclamations, On the ſecond day after 
his arrival, he iſſued five proclamations ; the firſt 
ſeemingly in favour of the proteſtants, who had 
abandoned the kingdom, requiring them to return 
immediately on promiſe of his protection, and 
likewiſe commanding all perſons to join him a- 
gainſt the prince of Orange. In the ſecond he 
returned his grateful acknowledgments to his ca- 
tholic ſubjects for their vigilance and attachment, 
and enjoined ſuch as were not actually in his ſer- 

| Vice 
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vice to retain and lay up their arms until it mould | 
be found neceſſary to employ them for his advan- 
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tage. The third contained an invitation to the 
ſubjects to ſupply his army with proviſions. By 
the fourth he faiſed the value of coin; and by the 
fifth ſummoned a parliament to meet on the 
ſeyenth day of May at Dublin. And lord Tyr- 
connel, for his great ſervices, was created a duke. 
Theſe flattering proſpects of ſucceſs was followed 
by a fad and fatal reverſe. Alarmed at the report 
of a general maſſacre of the proteſtants, the inha- 
bitants of Londonderry ſhut their gates and made 
a gallant defence. They ſent to England for aſ- 
ſiſtance, and were accordingly ſupplied with more 
arms and ammunition, but did not receive any 
conſiderable reinforcements till the middle of 
April, when two regiments arrived under the com- 
mand of Cunningham and Richards. By this time 
James had reduced Colerain, inveſted Killmore, 
and was almoſt in ſight of Londonderry. A pro- 
teſtant clergyman, named Walker, ſerved the be- 
ſieged as commandant, and animated them with 
that ardent zeal for' religion and liberty, which 
braves death. He maintained his poſt at the long 
cauſeway a whole night againſt the advanced 
guard of the enemy, until, overpowered by num- 
bers, he retreated to Londonderry, and exhorted 
the governor to take the field, and come to a ge- 
neral engagement, Lundy called a council of 
war, at which Cunningham and Richards aſſiſted, 
and it was reſolved, that, as they imagined they could 
not hold the place, the regiments ſhould not be 
landed; but that the chief officers ſhould retire from 
the town, whereby they thought the inhabitants 
would ſecure better terms. 1 
In conſequence of this reſolve, a meſſenger was 
diſpatched to James with propoſals for opening a 
negotiation, and lieutenant general Hamilton, who 
commanded in that prince's ſervice, undertook, that 
the army ſhould not, during the continuance of the 
treaty, advance nearer than within four miles of the 
city. But James, diſregarding the promiſes made 
by his general, was advancing, at the head of his 
troops, to the town walls. The inhabitants and 
ſoldiers in the place were ſo exaſperated at the 
cowardice of their governor Lundy, and the two 
colonels Cunningham and Richards, that with dif- 
ficulty they eſcaped their immediate vengeance. 
Lundy retired in diſguiſe to Scotland, but was ſoon 
apprehended, conveyed to London, and ignomini- 
ouſly diſmiſſed the ſervice. 
James being obliged to be preſent at the meet- 
ing of the parliament in Dublin, left the command 
of the army to the marquis de Roſene, a man of a 
moſt haughty and cruel diſpoſition, who incenſed 
at the reſiſtance he met with from the garriſon, 
threatened to reduce the town to aſhes, and put 
all the inhabitants to the ſword, without diſtinc- 
tion of ſex or age, unleſs they would immediately 
ſubmit at diſcretion. The governor treated his 
menaces with contempt, and publiſhed an order, 
forbidding any perſon, on pain of death, to talk of 
a ſurrender. They had now conſumed the laſt 
remains of their proviſions, and ſupported life by 
eating the fleth of horſes, dogs, cats, rats, mice, 
tallow, ſtarch, and ſalted hides, and even this loath- 
ſome food began to fail. Roſene, finding them al- 
together inflexible, threatened that he would ſtarve 
all the proteſtants of the country, by driving them 
to periſh under the walls of Londonderry, 
This reſolution was executed with the moſt bru- 
tal rigour. Upwards of four thouſand proteſtants 
almoit expiring with famine and cold, were ex-, 
- 5 | 
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poſed to the view of the beſieged; but | 
ſight had a very different fe wan = Cor 
from what Roſene expected. They felt the de * 
compaſſion for the diſtreſſes of their brethren; 1 
their compaſſion was mingled with indionaig 
againſt the perpetrators of ſo infernal an TI 
and ſuch apprehenſions of their own fate, if BY, 
ſhould fall into his hands, that they unanimou) 
determined to periſh rather than ſubmit to ſuch 
barbarian. 5 : 4 

Concluding, themſelves exempt from obligatio 
to obſerve the articles of war, they erected a oibbe 
in ſight of the enemy, and ſent a meſſage t0 my 
French general, importing, that they would hang 
all the priſoners they had taken during the lege 
unleſs the proteſtants were immediately diſmiſſed 
Convinced by their general behaviour that the 
would carry their threats into execution, Roſcne 
ordered the proteſtants to be releaſed, after the 
had been detained three days without any kind 
food. Some hundreds died of famine and fatigue 
and. thoſe who lived to return to their own habit 
tions found them plundered and facked; ſo thatth 
greater number periſhed with hunger, or were m: 
ſacred by ſtraggling parties of the enemy. It! 
ſaid, that James was requeſted by the biſhop « 
Meath to countermand this order, but witho 
effect. dns. Ne 

The intrepid garriſon of Londondery was re 
duced from ſeven thouſand to five thouſand fi 
hundred men, and thoſe were driven to ſuch ex 
tremity of diſtreſs, that they began to talk of pre 
ing upon each other. In this emergency, Kir 
ordered two ſhips laden with proviſions to fail 
the river, under convoy of the Dartmouth frigat 
One of theſe broke the enemy's boom, with whic 
they blocked up the channel, and all the thre 
after having ſuſtained a very hot fire from the ene 
my's cannon, arrived in ſafety before the town, t 
the inexpreſſible joy of the inhabitants. 
The army of James deſpairing now of ſucceed! 
in their enterprize, raiſed the fiege that very nigh 
and retired with precipitation, after having |: 
about nine thouſand men in the attempt. Onti 
day preceding the relief of Londonderry, the bra 
Inniſkillingers advanced with a handful of me 
and at a place called Newton-Butler, defeated ii 
thouſand of James party, 

Mean while the Iriſh parliament met at Dubl 
purſuant to James's proclamation, and was opent 
by that prince with a ſpeech from the throne, 
which he thanked them for their zeal and loyal 
extolled the generoſity of the French king, . 
had enabled him to viſit them in perſon; inſt 
upon executing his deſign of eſtabliſhing libeſtj 
conſcience, as the moſt effectual means of prom9 
ing the happineſs and welfare of his people; 
promiſed to contribute to the public peace, U 
concurrence to ſuch laws as they ſhould enact 
that purpoſe. | 

He had no ſooner left the houſe, than an addr 
of thanks was voted to his majeſty, and * 
introduced to recognize his title, and expreſs 1 
abhorrence of the uſurpation by the prince i 
range, as well as the defection of the ry : 
Next day James publiſhed a declaration, co „ 
ing of the calumnies his enemies had ſpread 0 
prejudice, inſiſting on his great attention rate 
ſervation of his proteſtant fubjects; his cart . 
tecting them from their enemies, in redreſũng "i 


g ; N ſciene 
grievances, and granting liberty of co f 
promiſing that he would take no ſtep bus = an 
approbation of parliament; offering à ee? 1 
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all perſons who ſhould deſert his enemies, and 
in him in four and twenty days after his landing 
u Ireland, and charging all the blood that might be 


hed upon thoſe who ſhould continue in rebellion. 
Fut James ſoon gave a convincing proof that theſe 


omiſes were never intended to be kept any longer 


than they anſwered his convenience; for, two days 
after, a bill was brought into the houſe of com- 
ons for repealing the act of ſettlement; by which 
mo thirds of the proteſtants in the kingdom, who 
held their fortunes by virtue of that act, were diſ- 
poſſeſſed of their eſtates, whilſt papiſts ſeized on all 
their properties. | 


At the ſame time, an act of attainder was paſſed 


wainſt all thoſe who were abſem from the kingdom, 
refuſed to acknowledge the/ authority of king 
James, or had any ways aflitted the prince of 
Orange ſince the firſt of Auguſt laſt. By this act 
no leſs than three thouſand proteſtants were attaint- 


d by name, among whom were two archbiſhops, 


one duke, ſeventeen earls, ſeven counteſſes, twenty- 


igt viſcounts, ſeven biſhops, eighteen barons, 


During theſe tranſactions, Lewis the fourteenth, 


notwithſtanding the alliances formed againſt him, 
purſued his ambitious ſchemes with great rapidity. 
king William had engaged in a new league with 
the ſtates general, in which former treaties of 
peace and commerce were confirmed. It was ſti- 
pulated, that if the king of Great-Britain ' ſhould 
be attacked, the Dutch ſhould aſſiſt him with 
l thouſand infantry, and twenty ſhips of war. 


In conſequence of this treaty, the earl of Marl- 


borough was ſent over, with ten thouſand Britiſh 


miliaries to join the allied army, which he effect- 


el; and at length a ſmart engagement enſuing, the 


French, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, were put to 
the rout, | 


On the meeting of the parliament in the month 


ak October, the king ſet forth the neceſſity of a 
peſent ſupply to carry on the war, and deſired 
What they might be ſpeedy in their determinations 
on this ſubje&; as theſe would in a great meaſure 
nfivence the deliberations of the princes and ſtates 
cerned in a war againſt France, at a general 
meeting appointed to be held the following month 
it the Hague. The houſes were then prorogued 


a four days, when they met again, and the com- 
"ns taking his majeſty's ſpeech into conſideration, 
maumouſly reſolved to aſſiſt him in reducing 
Gland, and in Joining with his allies abroad for a 
"$0r0us proſecution of the war againſt France, for 
"= Purpoſes they voted a ſubſidy of two mil- 


Several motions with regard to grievances hav- 


r of miſcarriage and miſmanagement in Ire- 
a Produced, they reſolved upon a ſubſequent 

els, to explain the ill conduct and ſucceſs of 
1 and navy; to deſire his majeſty would 

aut the authors of theſe miſcarriages, aud for 
0 — commit the guidance of affairs to un- 
* ed perſons. By this oppoſition, which ori- 
1 d from the whig party, they loſt much of the 

layour, and he diſcovered great propenſity to 
3 tories, eſpecially as they made him moſt 
tm. promiſes of ſupplies and an aſſiduous at- 
To to his will and pleaſure, provided he would 
at kn tne chen parliament, and call a new one. 


"Sth, however, he was ſo harraſſed between 
0. 38. 


—— — 


no 0 0 ö 
5 deen made in the lower houſe, and many in- 


thirty-three baronets, fifty-one knights, and eighty- 
three clergy, all of whom were declared traitors, 
and adjudged to ſuffer forfeiture and the pain of 
death. | 8 1 


— 


the bill of rights was paſſed into a law, together 


t ut m MMA if. - 69%. ad 
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the two factions, that he reſolved to leave the go- 
vernment in the queen's hands and retire to Hol- 
land. But being diſſuaded from this reſolution by 
the remonſtrances of ſeveral noblemen to whom 
he had communicated it, he determined to go 


over to Ireland in perſon to finiſh the war in that 


kingdom. This deſign was far from being agree- 
able to the parliament, his friends dreaded the 
climate of that country, which ' might prove fatal 
to his weak conſtitution ; both houſes, therefore, 
began to prepare an addreſs againſt this expedition. 
To prevent this remonſtrance, the king went to 
the houſe of peers, and there formally ſignified his 


reſolution. After this ſpeech, they were prorogued 


to the ſecond day of April, and on the ſixth of 
February they were diſſolved by proclamation, and 
a new parliament ſummoned to meet on the twen- 
tieth of March. During this ſeſſion of parliament, 


with the act of ſettlement. 

A. D. 1690. The new parliament met accord- 
ing to the time appointed, and the king opened 
the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne, in which 
he gave them to underſtand that he ſtill perſiſted in 
his reſolution of going in perſon to Ireland; de- 
fired they would ſettle the revenue, or eſtabliſh it as 
a fund of credit, upon which the neceſſary ſums for 
the public ſervice might be immediately advanced; 
he ſignified: his attention of ſending to them an act 


of grace, with a few exceptions, that he might 


demonſtrate his readineſs to extend his protection 
to all his ſubjects, and leave no excuſe for raiſing 
diſturbances in his abſence, as he knew how buſy 
ſome ill affected men were in their endeavours to 
alter the eſtabliſhed government. He recommend- 
ed an union with Scotland, the parliament of which 
had appointed "commiſſioners for that purpoſe ; he 
told them that he ſhould leave the adminiſtration 
in the hands of the queen, and deſired they would 
prepare an act to confirm her authority: he ex- 
horted them, for the ſake of diſpatch, to avoid 
debates, and hoped that if any buſineſs now re- 
mained unfiniſned, they would ſpeedily ſet- 
tle it. 

The parliament, ſenſible of the king's deſire to 
embark for Ireland, diſpatched buſineſs with the 
greateſt facility, and the royal aſſent being given 
to ſeveral bills, and among the reſt, that for in- 
veſting the queen with the adminiſtration of go- 
vernment, during the king's abſence, his majeſty 
put an end to the ſeſſion by a ſhort ſpeech from the 
throne. | 

The neceſſary preparations being made, the 
king embarked on the 4th of June, and landed on 
the fourteenth at Carrickfergus attended by prince 
George of Denmark, and other perſons of diſtinc- 
tion. From thence he immediately proceeded to 
Belfaſt, where he was met by the duke of Schom- 
berg, major-general Kirke, and other principal of- 
Rs: 

After refreſhing his troops a few days at Belfaſt, 


William marched to Liſburne, where the duke of 


Schomberg had fixed his head quartets, ordering 
his whole army to encamp at Loughbrillen, where 


upon a review, he found they amounted to thirty- 


ſix thouſand effective men, well armed and ac- 
coutered. | 5 

James was no ſooner apprized of the arrival of 
William, than he left Dublin under the guard of 
the militia, and with a reinforcement of ſix thou- 
ſand infantry which he had received from France, 
Joined the reſt of his forces, which almoſt e- 


qualled William's in number. He was very ad- 
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vantageouſly poſted, and, contrary to the advice 


| ©f his generals, determined to hazard a battle. 
They propoſed to ſtrengthen their garriſons, re- 


© . 0 » g { 
tire to the Shannon, and wait the iſſue of the ope- 


rations. They reminded him, that Lewis had pro- 
miſed to fit out a powerful armament againſt the 
Engliſh fleet, and to ſend over a great number of 
frigates, to deſtroy the Engliſh tranſports, as ſoon 
as their convoy had returned to England. But 
ames determined to decide the conteſt by a ge- 
neral battle, refuſed theſe ſalutary counfels, and 
made the neceſfary preparations for a vigorous en- 
gagement. 1 
William was equally prepared to receive him, 
but thought proper before the battle began to re- 


connoitre the enemy. Accordingly he advanced 


to the oppoſite ſide of the river Boyne, where be- 
ing ſingled out by the enemy, 
pieces againſt his perſon. The firſt ſhot killed a 
man and two horſes cloſe by his fide, and the ſe- 
cond rebounding from the earth grazed his right 
ſhoulder, and produced a conſiderable contuſion. 


The + enemy, obſerving ſome confuſion among his 


attendants, concluded he was killed, and ſhoured 
aloud in token of their joy. The whole cy re- 
ſounded with acclamations, and ſeveral ſquadrons 
of their horſe were drawn down towards the river, 
as if they intended to paſs it immediately, and at- 
tack the Engliſh army. The report ſoon reached 
Dublin; from whence it was carried to Paris, 
where, contrary to the cuſtom of the French court, 
the people were encouraged to expreſs their joy by 
bonfires and illuminations. 

As ſoon as the ſlight wound he had received was 
dreſſed, the king returned to ſhew himſelf to his 
army in order to quiet their apprehenſions. In 
the evening he called a council of war, and de- 
_ clared his reſolution to attack the enemy in the 
rnorning. Schomberg at firſt oppoſed this deſign, 
but finding the king determined, he propoſed, 
that a ſtrong detachment of horſe and foot ſhould 
that night paſs the Boyne at Slanebridge, and take 
poſt between the enemy and Duleck, in order to 
cut off their retreat. This council being reje ted, 
it was reſolved, that early in the morning, lieu- 
tenant general Douglas, with the right wing of 
the infantry, and young Schomberg with the horſe, 
ſhould paſs at Slanebridge, while the main body of 


foot ſhould force their paſſage at Oldbridge, and 


the leſs, at certain fords, between the enemy's camp 
and Drogheda. Every thing* being properly diſ- 
poſed for the attack in the morning, the king af- 


ter riding through the different ranks of his army, 


retired to his tent. | 
About fix the next morning, being the firſt of 

July, general Douglas, with young Schomberg, 
and the earl of Portland, marched to Slanebridge, 
and paſſed the river with very little oppoſition. 
On gaining the oppolite bank, they perceived the 
enemy drawn up in two lines, to a conſiderable 
number of horſe and foot, with a moraſs in their 
front; ſo that Douglas was forced to wait for a re- 
inforcement. This being arrived, the foot advanced 
to the charge through the moraſs, while young 
Schomberg rode round it with his cavalry to at- 
tack the enemy in flank. The Iriſh, inſtead of 
waiting the aſſault, wheeled about, and retreated 
with precipitation towards Duleck ; notwithſtand- 
ing which, Schomberg fell in among their rear, 
and did conſiderable execution. In the mean time 
king William's main body, compoſed of the Dutch 
guards, French refugees, and ſome battalions 


of the Engliſh, paſſed the river, which was brood 
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they planted two field 


» 


the regiments, and were now on their return. The 


high, under a general diſcharge of artillery, Th 
were faintly oppoſed by a body of muſqueree! 
who were poſted behind ſome hedges; but theſe 


they ſoon repulſed, and ſeveral battalions landed: 5 
though before they could form, they were vi 8 a 
rouſly attacked by a ſquadron of the enemy's hoffe 4 
and a ſtrong body of the cavalry and foot, con. . 
ducted by general Hamilton, advanced from be. y 
hind an eminence to charge thoſe who were landed WW - 
as well as to prevent the reſt from reaching the Wi 
ſhore, The infantry was routed on the firſt attack fxe 
but the cavalry advancing with great imperuoſit, "nd 
the diſpute was, for ſome time very obſtinate, ll hel 
at length the Iriſh gave way, leaving their horſe to the 
| ſuſtain the whole fury of the combat. WM. 
Perceiving the furious attacks. made by thei; 
enemy, and being informed that the French pro- br! 
teſtant refugees were without a commander, the WM. | 
duke of Schomberg inſtantly croſſed the river, and ate 
heading thoſe regiments, - pointed to the enemy, eur 
ſaying, © Gentlemen, theſe are your'perſeutors,” pant 


Hardly had he pronounced theſe words, when he 


par. 


ſuſtained a violent onſet from a party of king A 


James's guards, which had broke through one 0 


French refugees, miſtaking them for a party of thus 
own troops, ſuffered them to paſs, when ſome of 


dye 
them riding vp to the duke, ſurrounded him, and berg 
gave him two deſperate wounds on the head, Per 1 
ceiving their error, and eager to ſave their gener th 
the French refugees made ſuch an indiſcreet fre and 
that they ſhot the duke dead upon the ſpot. TM vag 
ſmall part of the enemy's guard were immediate poſſe 
cut to pieces; but this was no recompence for tivi 
loſs of a conſummate general, who thus fell in ti Hue tt 
| field of honor at the age of eighty-two, crownedith 
with military glory. med! 
The death of this gallant officer might har 
been attended with fatal conſequences, had non 
king William arrived at the critical moment, aniterms 
decided the action by obtaining a compleat vicuMcomp 
tory. Thus ended the famous battle of the Boynegeiys, 
in which James was ſuppoſed to have ſuſtained ting 
| loſs of about fifteen hundred men, and Willaq Frene 
about one third of that number, which, conſideringWay, 
the importance of the atchievement, was very ton 
conſiderable, | jag 
Hiſtorians in general, attribute the higheſt ho In th 
nour to king William for the extraordinary Pr0* lie c. 
| eſs he diſplayed on this memorable occaſion. Ever 
the Iriſh themſelves are ſaid to have declared eral, 
« that if the Engliſh would change kings " bodie 
« them, they would try the fortune of the dee: 
« once more.” 5 : * 
James, who had continued an inactive ſpectacq ect 
of this ſcene in which he ought to have wy wh 
principal part, was among the firlt who 1c ale 
to Dublin, he ſic 

from the field. On his return to Dub ns Ur 
proached the Iriſh with cowardice, ſignified + . 
tention of quitting the kingdom, and after 71 t 
ceſſary preparations, embarked for France, — — 
The proteſtants, who had now aſſumed t 3 "7 
vernment of the city of Dublin, diſpatched - a 
tition to king William, requeſting him te 5 my 
the capital with his preſence, The requeſt 4 i A 
mediately complied with, and William are? Alt lk. 
city in triumph, and repaired to the ca : * | 
return thanks to heaven for the victory. cen l * 
During the abſence of the king, the E 1 r 
gent, though greatly embarraſſed 1 highs \ 
oppoſition of her councils, 9 con i © 


prudence, and exerted herſelf wit 


ſpirit, A Frend 


1691. 


ly, Car. J. 


They 


teers .nder the command of vice admiral Tourville, had 
teers, | 


theſe feared the combined fleets of England and Hol- 
ndeq: und. Lord Torrington the Engliſh admiral in- 
Vigo- «red much diſgrace by this action; however, af- 
horſe, by impriſonment, and being brought to trial, he 
W, 0 acquitted, though his judges were cenſured by 
m be. be Dutch as having given a partial award. 

anded, WW The late naval defeat, however, did not hinder 
vg the WH william from purſuing a war, which eventually 
attack, fred him on the throne. He publiſhed an act of 


ndemnity in Dublin; but the Iriſh, animated by 
veir catholic prieſts, paid little regard to it, and 
te ſuccels of the French fleet raiſed their ſpirits, 
ind effaced every idea of ſubmiſſion, The king 


woſity, 
te, till 
orſe to 


by the {4 returned to Dublin with a view of embarking 
ch pro- ir England; but being informed, that the deſigns 
er, the M7 his domeſtic enemies were diſcovered and de- 
er, and (ated, that the fleet was refitted, and the French 
enemy, WMl:cciced to Breſt, he altered his intention, poſt- 
zutors,” Waning his voyage till he had finiſhed the Iriſh 
vhen he var. | 

f. king A conſiderable reinforcement of Engliſh troops, 
1 one onder the command of the earl of Marlborough, 


. The 
of their 


rived in Ireland to inveſt the city of Cork; 
bon after which that general was joined by 


ſome oe thouſand men, under the duke of Wirtem— 
im, ang berg. ; N 

|, Per The trenches being opened the batteries played 
general WW vith ſuch fury, that a breach was ſoon effected, 
cet fue nd the garriſon having ſurrendered, on Marlbo- 
t. TheWrough's preparing for a general aſſault, he took 
1ediately WM poffeſion, and then detached brigadier Villiers 
for th iich a party of horſe and dragoons to ſummon 
11 in ti ue town and forts of Kinſale, and next advanced 


ith the reſt of the forces. The old fort was im- 
nediately taken by ſtorm ; but Sir Edward Scot, 


Crowne 


zht har o commanded the other, ſuſtained a ſiege of 
had non days, and then capitulated on honourable 
ent, aniterms, The earl of Marlborough, having ac- 
leat vic complüiſhed this important enterprize in thirty 


e Boyne 
ained th( 
Willa 
nſidering 
very in 


ds, returned with his priſoners to England. Du- 
ing theſe tranſactions the commander of the 
french forces in Ireland lay inactive near Gal- 
day, and ſent fo deplorable an account of his ſitu- 
mon to the court of France, that tranſports were 
ent over to bring home the general and his forces. 


gheſt both theſe he embarked with his troops, and left 
ary plone command of the Iriſh troops to the duke of 
1, Ee bewick. After the departure of the French ge- 
decleq vn, the Iriſh formed themſelves into ſeparate 
ings uicht does of free booters, and plundered the country 
the dier the denomination of Rappereers, while the 


nor part of William's troops retired to their re- 


ſpectat pecttve quarters. | 

> taken Tue king beſieged Limerick in perſon, but the 
10 fete neſs ot the ſeaſon, joined to the obſtinate re- 
in, ne ce of the garriſon, and the laughter of his 
ied his Me induced him to quit his enterprize, and re- 
er the dn to England. 


oon after his majeſty's arrival, both houſes of 


Fuament preſented ſeparate addreſſes of congra- 


4 the ge 


hed a P ton on his ſucceſſes in Ireland, and on the 
to hond Ken's wile and happy adminiſtration during his 
lt w ce. The commons, in particular, afſured 
nrered © = of their readineſs to afſiſt him to the utmoſt of 


chedral - Power, and, as a proof of their loyalty, voted 


Ma f nd : 
— * lupply of four millions, agreeable to an eſti- 


* ok what would be wanted for the enſuing 


AD, 


ueen U 
ne bigbe 


gcomme 1691. Impatient of going to Holland, where 
J 


non of affairs were of a critical nature, 


A Freny 
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the king came to the houſe, and having cloſed the 
ſeſſion with a conciſe but pertinent ſpeech from the 


he embarked with a numerous retinue, under a 
convoy of twelve ſhips of the line commanded by 
admiral Rooke. Upon his arrival at the Hague, 
he received every teſtimony of regard and affec- 
tion from the ſtates-general, and every token of 
honour from the foreign miniſters aſſembled in con- 


himſelf both as an orator and a warrior in ex- 
citing the allied powers to exert themſelves with 
vigour againſt the efforts of Lewis, who had ambi- 
tiouſly meditated the ſubjection of all Europe. 
He promiſed them twenty thouſand men for the firſt 
campaign, and ſent powerful ſuccours to the duke 
of Savoy, who had declared againſt France; but 
had the mortification, previous to his return, to ſee 
Mons fall into the hands of the enemy. . 

The king no ſooner arrived in England, than he 
turned his attention to the plan of operations for 
the enſuing campaign in Ireland, where general 
Ginckle commanded, which being regulated, he 
returned to Holland, and began to make prepara- 
tions for taking the field in perſon. The duke cf 
Luxemburgh, with an army of forty thouſand 
men, having paſſed the Scheld, took poſſcſſion of 
Halle, and gave it up to plunder in ſight of the 
confederates, who were obliged to throw up in- 
trenchments for their preſervation. 

Such was the military {kill of Luxemburgh, that 
William, at the head' of a numerous army, could. 
effect nothing of importance. In vain did he at- 
tempt, by divers ſtratagems, to bring them to an 
engagement; but the French mareſchal avoided it 
with ſuch dexterity, as baffled all his endeavours. 
While the king lay encamped at Court-ſur-heure, a 
ſoldier, corrupted by the enemy, ſet fire to the fu- 
ſees of ſeveral bombs, by the exploſion of which, 
the whole magazine might have been blown up, 
had not the miſchief been prevented by the cou- 
rage of the men who guarded the artillery ; theſe, 
even while the fuſees were burning, drew out the 
waggons from the line, and tumbled them down 
the ſide of a hill, ſo that the communication was 
intercepted. | 

William ſuſpicious that this deſign was parti- 
cularly levelled at him, or finding it impoſſible to 
elude the devices of Luxemburgh, who baffled all 
his attempts, transferred the command of the army 
to prince Waldec, and returned to the Hague, 
where he ſoon after embarked, and landed in Eng- 
land on the nineteenth day of October. 

Whilſt William remained with the allied army 
in the Low Countries, general Ginckle, aided by 
Mackay, a Scottiſh officer of rank, completed the 
reduction of Ireland. 
aſſault almoſt before the eyes of the Iriſh army. 
They were defeated at the deciſive battle of 
Aughrim; and Tyrconnel, James's principal parti- 
zan, died with grief at the ſucceſſes of the king's 

arty. 
: The taking of Limerick filled up the meaſure 
of Ginckle's exploits, and his majeſty determined 
to pay all poſſible regard to his continental con- 


the Iriſh war ; whereupon hoſtages were exchanged, 
for the due execution of the following articles. The 
catholics were reſtored to the enjoyment of all their 
liberty in the exerciſe of their religion, which they 
| poſſeſſed in the reign of Charles II. They were 
admitted to all the privileges of ſubjects, upon ta- 

king 


— 
— 
— — — 


| throne, as well as adjuſted the affairs of the nation, 


greſs. On this important occaſion, he ſignalized 


Athlone was carried by 


nections, ordered that general at all events to finiſh 
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king the oath of allegiance, without being com- 
pelled to that of ſupremacy, and paſſports were 
provided for thoſe who choſe to retire to France. 

The proteſtants exclaimed againſt this treaty, 
but the neceſſity of it was obvious to the king's 
general, who was enjoined by his maſters to put a 
ſpeedy end to the war. Notwithſtanding the in- 
demnity and liberty of conſcience afforded by the 
tenour of the articles, twelve thouſand Iriſn catho- 
lics choſe rather to leave their native country, than 
ſubmit to the government of king William. France 
was their aſylum: there they were received with 
open arms, and gratified with thanks from James 
for their loyal attachment. | 

Ginckle was rewarded for his important ſervices, 
with the title of earl of Athlone, and the thanks of 
the commons of England. The parliament con- 
gratulated William on his ſucceſſes, and the queen 
on her prudent adminiſtration during his majeſty's 
abſence. 

But notwithſtanding theſe profeſſions of loyalty 
and affection, a ſecret diſcontent prevailed too 
much throughout the kingdom. The malecon- 
tents inſinuated to the people, that there was no ne- 
ceſſity for maintaining a ſtanding army; that in- 
ſtead of contributing as allies to the maintenance 
of the war upon the continent, they had embarked 
as principals, and bore the greateſt part of the 
burthen, without the leaſt ſhare of profit. They 
animadverted on the king's partiality to the Dutch; 
his proud reſerve; his imperious diſpoſition, and 
particularly inſiſted that the earl of Marlborough's 
gallant behaviour in Ireland was ill requited by a 
diſmiſſion from his employments. 
however, granted the king a liberal ſupply, ſo that 
the parliamentary diſputes produced no effects eſſen- 
tially injurious to the ſtate. 

A. D. 1692. On the 24th of February his ma- 
jeſty cloſed the ſeſſion of parliament with a ſhorc 
ſpeech, in which he thanked them for the zeal and 
attachment they had ſhewn to his government, and 
the liberality and diſpatch with which they had 
ſupplied the public neceſſities, acquainting them, 
at the ſame time, with his intention of repairing 
ſpeedly to the continent. | 

King William having returned to Holland to di- 
re& the operations of the confederates, Lewis re- 
newed his efforts to reſtore the exiled James to the 
throne of England. His emiſſaries and adherents 
were exceeding numerous, and laboured aſſidu- 
ouſly in his cauſe and intereſt. James publiſh- 


ed a declaration, ſtrongly avowing an intended in- 


vaſion, and other projected reſolutions ; notwith- 
ſtanding which, the general animoſity againſt 

him was much ſtronger than the murmurs a- 
ainſt his rival. | 

Colonel Parker, with ſome other officers, enliſted 
men privately for the ſervice of James, in the coun- 
ties of York, Lancaſter, and the biſhopric of Dur- 
ham; and at the ſame time Fountaine and Hol- 
man were employed in raiſing two regiments of 
horſe at London, that they might join their maſter, 
who, by this time, had repaired to La Hogue, and 
was ready to embark with his army. 

But the violent zeal of his agents betrayed their 
cauſe, for, having communicated the ſcheme to 
adidiral Carter, on a ſuppoſition of his being diſ- 
affected to the houſe of Orange, he immediately 
divulged the important ſecret to the queen and 
council, The queen, being inveſted with the ad- 
miniſtration of public affairs in the king's abſence, 
no ſooner received this intelligence, than ſhe 
iſſued a proclamation enjoining all papiſts to de- 
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The commons, 
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part from London and Weſtminſter; a f. 


1 


— 


aſſembling both houſes of parliament, 
for apprehending ſeveral perſons on ſuſpicion. The 


] 
lay by till it abated, when the admiral made the lig 


dron came up with them about eight in the evening 


this diſaſter, which affected Lewis with the deepe 


1692, Book ity 


econd for 
and a third 


militia took arms, and admiral Ruſſel, reinfor 
by the Dutch ſquadron, put to ſea with ninety f 
of the line under his command, aſſiſted hi 8 
Ralph Delaval and admiral Carter. CY 
Tourville, the French admiral, though infer 
in number, had poſitive orders to engage the enem 
at all events, and therefore bore down along. 
Ruſſel's own ſhip, which he fought at a very ſmall 
diſtance with great fury ſeven hours, when his rio. 
ging being greatly damaged, his ſhip, the Rign, 
Sun, of an hundred and four guns, was towed ou 
of the line in great diſorder. The fleet, being a 
ength ſeparated by a thick fog, were compelled ul 


nal for chaſing the enemy, who were diſcovere; 
{tanding to the northward. Part of the blue {qui 


and engaged them half an hour, during which, ad 
miral Carter was mortally wounded. Finding hi 
caſe deſperate, he exhorted his captain to fight a 
long as the ſhip could ſwim, and expired wi 
great compoſure. It muſt be acknowledged thatth 
French fought valiantly on this occaſion, and fur 
ported the honour of their nation; but their flee 
was at length diſperſed, and fourteen large hip 
were burnt in the road of La Hogue. 

James ready to put to ſea, was an eye witneſs t 


concern, as he had the utmoſt reaſon to apprehen 
an invaſion of his dominions. 

Sir John Aſhby and Callemberg having receive 
the admiral's orders to ſteer for Havre de Gract 
with a view to deſtroy the remainder of the Frenc 
fleet Ruſſel failed back to St. Helens, that the d 
maged ſhips might be refitted and the fleet fu 
niſhed with freſh ſupplies of proviſion and amm 
nition. The bodies of admiral Carter and captal 
Haſtings were enterred with great pomp; med 
were ſtruck in honour of the action, and thirt 
thouſand pounds diſtributed among the ſailo 
ra proofs of the queen's approbation of their co 

uct. | 

An expedition was now projected againſt St. Mi 
loe's, Rochfort and Breſt, and accordingly {" 
thouſand men were embarked under the comma 
of the duke of Leinſter; but through ſome n 
glect the whole ſcheme was laid aſide, on a pretend 
of the ſeaſon being too far advanced to carry it 
execution, Lewis, - therefore, withdrew his ford 
from the coaſt of Normandy, and James retvil: 
to St. Germain's, deprived of all hopes of «>: 
ing his reſtoration to the throne of England. 

The French king was not a little elated b. 
ſucceſs of his arms in the Low Countries. 
took Namur, one of the ſtrongeſt forts in Fl 
ders. Luxemburg, who covered the ſiege, n 
naged with ſuch {kill and ability, that William, 
the head of a numerous army, could neither f. 
the river Mehalgne to attack the enemy wit 
on the other ſide, nor leave a place of ſuch l 
portance: ſo that the citadel being thus fr 
poſed to the approaches of the enemy, cou. 
long withſtand the violence of their op 
The two covered ways were taken by aſſavt; 4 
on the twentieth of May, the govern c 
lated. ; 

Luxemburg placed a ſtrong garriſo fin 
mur, pitched his camp in a very advantage) Wi 
ation between Enghien and Steenkirk. f ** 
liam reſolved to attack them, but the P® 
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nd for "der a neceſſity of dividing, and began to move 

a third * columns, on the twenty- fourth of July. 

n. The The prince of Wirtemberg began the attack on 

ntoreed Ie right wing of the enemy, at the head of the 

Y 9 Engliſh, Daniſh, and Dutch infantry, and was 
| 


ſupported by a conſiderable body of Britiſh horſe 
1nd foot commanded by lieutenant general Mackay. 
Though the ground was interſected by hedges, 
aches, and narrow defiles, the prince marched 
zich ſuch diligence, that he was in a condition to 
begin the battle about two in the afternoon, when 
te charged the French with ſuch impetuoſity, that 
ey were driven from their poſts, and their whole 
canp was diſordered, Luxemburg, however, put 


inferig 
E enemy 
Ong: ſide 
Ty ſmall 
his rig 
t Riſing 
wed out 


110 S imielf at the head of the rallied troops, and made 
2 * TW furious and deſperate a reſiſtance, that Wirtem- 
1 berg, in danger of being over- powered by num- 


ue qu ſent ſeveral meſſages to count Solmes, de- 


evening 
nich, ad 
nding hi 
d fight a 
red wit 
d that th 
and ſun 
their flee 
roe ſhip 


{ his requeſt. At length, when the king ſent an 
wreſs order, commanding the Count to ſuſtain 
he left wing, he made a motion with his horſe, 
hich could not act while his infantry kept their 
round; and the Britiſh troops with a few Dutch 
d Danes ſuſtained the heat of the battle. They 
ught with great reſolution, and the event conti- 
ved doubtful, until Boufers rejoined the French 
my with a great body of Dragoons, which turned 


witneſs e fortune of the day. 


he deepel 


apprehenſ'® thouſand officers and ſoldiers of the allied 


my, were left dead on the ſpot; a like number 
as wounded or taken, with many colours and 
andards, and ſeveral pieces of cannon, The 
nch reaped no ſolid advantage from their vic- 
ry, which coſt them about three thouſand men, 


g receive 
de Grace 
he Frenc 


d; ; . . 
_—_ th many officers of diſtinction. King William 
nd amm red to his camp, and notwithſtanding all his 
10 capta sfortunes, his genius and courage rendered him 


formidable enemy to the French. 


ed | 

* 4 thin The elector of Bavaria having been appointed 
he ſalon mander in chief, William embarked for Eng- 
their called on the fifteenth of October, and the parlia- 


ent meeting on the fourth of November, his ma- 
ly in his ſpeech to both houſes, thanked them for 
er laſt ſupplies, congratulated them upon the 
Qory obtained by ſea; condoled with them on the 
dlucceſs of the campaign by land, repreſented the 
wer of the French, and the neceſſity of main- 


nſt St. Mi 
ingly fer! 
e comma 

ſome nt 


2 Pretend 
20 it in we a great armament to oppoſe it, and demand- 
; his foro hides equal to the occalion. He intimated a 
es returid en of making a deſcent upon France; and de- 
g of ef red that the happineſs of his people was his ſole 
and. 1 for which he would again willingly expoſe his 


lated by | 
late A ſtrong party under the direction of the earl of 


S, | 
1 5 Fl es ough, was formed in the upper houſe, who 
ſiege, m. A an enquiry into the commitment of the 
William, : that had been lately ſent to the Tower. 
neither p. 1 "ted that the judges and thoſe who had in 
a which. ; ——_ priſoners accuſed of treaſon, ought 
of ſuch . h orm to the act of Habeas Corpus, and ad- 
hus left © rv to bail, unleſs it was declared on oath 

could Te were two witneſſes againſt them, which 
22 * yet be produced. But the king prevent- 
ala, Ae, ſequences of this affair, by ordering the 


Mers to 


ate 


. tormal entry was made in the journals, 
Porting, 


iſon 1 25 that the houſe being informed of his 
itageols 0 & devine given orders for diſcharging the 
Here nder ball in the King's-bench, the debate 


0. 38, 
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much narrower than was imagined, his army was 


ring a reinforcement, but that officer diſregard- 


The ear] of Angus, general Mackay, and about | 


be diſcharged. After another warm 


tter had ceaſed, The reſentment of | 
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the peers being thus allayed, they proceeded to 
take his majeſty's ſpeech into conſideration, and a 
bill for regulating trials in caſes of high treaſon was 
voted by the commons. They then preſented ad- 
dreſſes to the king and queen, congratulating them 


upon their deliverance from the wiles of their open 


and ſecret enemies, and aſſuring them that they 
would ſupport government with their beſt advice 
and aſſiſtance, But previous to their voting any 
ſupplies, the commons inſiſted upon peruſing the 
treaties, public accompts and eſtimates, that they 


might be in a condition to adviſe as well as affiſt 


his majeſty. Some members exclaimed loudly a- 
gainſt partiality to foreign generals, and particularly 
inſiſted on the miſconduct of count Solmes, and 
his late behaviour in the battle of Steenkirk. After 
ſome warm altercation, they reſolved, that his 
majeſty ſhould be petitioned; to beſtow the chief 
command of the Engliſh forces upon an Engliſh- 
man, and to fill ſuch vacancies as ſhould happen 
among the general officers, with ſuch only as were 
natives of his dominions. They then voted two 
millions, to pay the ſubſidies to the electors of Ha- 


nover and Saxony, to defray the expences of the 


continental war, and for the ſubſiſtence of the land 
forces. | 
A. D. 1693. On the fourteenth of March, the 
king put an end to the ſeſſion of parliament by a 
ſpeech from the throne, and having ſettled the do- 


| meſtic affairs of the nation, embarked in a few days 


for Holland, where he arrived on the third of April. 


The war in Flanders was now carried on with great 


vigour. Luxemberg being informed of the great 
. of the allied army, reſolved to attack 
them in their camp, or at leaſt to fall upon their 


rear, ſnould they retreat at his approach. With 


this view he made a motion towards Liege, as if he 
intended to inveſt that place, and encamped at 
Heiliſneim, about ſeven leagues from the allied 
army. | 

On the twenty ninth of July he began his march 
in four columns and paſſed the Sare without oppo- 
ſition, King William at firſt imagined that this 
motion was a feint to cover the deſign upon Liege, 
but hearing that the whole French army was ad- 
vancing againſt him, he reſolved to keep his 
ground, and immediately drew up his forces in 
order of battle. But his diſpoſition appeared to 
Luxemberg ſo erroneous, that he exclaimed © Now 
I believe that Waldeck is dead,” alluding to that 


general's known ſagacity in chuſing his ground for 


an engagement. ; | 

The French appeared on the high ground early 
the next morning, and ſoon after deſcended in 
great order into the plain, though the cannon of 
the allied army played on them very turioully. 
About eight in the morning they attacked the vil- 
lages of Lare and Neer-Winden vith great fury, 
and twice made themſelves maſter of theſe poſts, 


from whence they were as often repulſed. At 


length, the allies maintained their ground; and 

brigadier Churchill took the duke of Berwick pri- 

ſoner. | 
The battle now increaſed and continued till near 


| ſun-ſet, when Luxemberg attacking the con- 


federates at Landen, many of them were ſlain, and 
the reſt compelled to retreat into the open plain. 
William who had ſignalized his valour during the 
action, fearing all would be loſt, drew off his army, 
and retreated in as good order as fo preſſing 
a ſituation would admit. The French, however, 
ſuſtained ſuch loſs in the engagement, that 
they either were not able, or did not thing it 

5 L prudent, 
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prudent to purſue the confederates. The duke of | 
Ormond was wounded in ſeveral places and taken 
priſoner, and the count of Solmes was mortally 
wounded, | 

Nothing remarkable happened during the re- 
mainder of this campaign, except the reduction 
of Charleroy, which, after being inveſted twenty-ſix 
days, ſurrendered on honourable terms. 

The ſame ill fortune attended the Engliſh by ſea 
this year, as the allies by land. Preparations had 
been made by the admiralty to protect commerce, 
and deſtroy the corſairs which infeſted the coaſts. 
A fleet was fitted out to intercept the enemy's mer- 
chantrven in their outward bound paſſage, but 
they had failed before it could put to ſea. 5 

It having been intended to make a deſcent upon 
Breſt, the fleet aſſembled at St. Helen's about the 
middle of May; but this deſign being laid aſide, it 
was expected, that on the junction of the Dutch 
and Engliſh fleets, ſomething of importance would 
be attempted; but the admirals were divided in 
opinion, nor did their orders warrant their execut- 
ing any ſcheme of conſequence. It was at length 
determined that Sir George Rooke ſhould convoy 
the trade bound to the Mediterranean, but through 
unforeſeen accidents the deſign failed, for they 
were ſupprized by a ſuperior force of the enemy, 
and being overpowered by numbers, were obliged to 
ſubmit, after ſuſtaining the loſs of nine and twenty 
merchantmen and an Engliſh man of war. The 


410 


reſult was, the admiral bore away for the Madeiras, 


where, having ſupplied himſelf with wood, water, 
and other neceſſaries, he made for Ireland, and 
arrived at Cork with about fifty ſail, including ſhips 
of war and trading veſſels. 

After the engagement, the French admiral ſtood 
away for Cadiz, but not ſucceeding in his at- 
tempts on that place, he bombarded Gibraltar, 
where the merchants ſunk their ſhips, that they 
might not fall into the enemy's hands. They after- 

wards ſailed along the coaſt of Spain, burnt ſome 
Engliſh and Dutch veſſels at Malaga and Alicant, 
and at laſt returned to Toulon. The diſcontents 
ariſing from this misfortune were greatly increaſed 
by the failure of an expedition to the Weſt Indies, 
which was committed to the care of Sir Francis 
Wheeler, he made an unſucceſsful attempt upon 
the iſlands of Martinico and St. Domingo, and 
after a ſucceſſion of ill fortune, in divers places, 
his deſigns being fruſtrated, and the greateſt part 
of his men having died during the voyage, he 
returned with the remains of his ſquadron in a very 
ſhattered condition to Portſmouth. 

The nation in general, in conſequence of ſuch 
repeated failures, exclaimed againſt the miniſtry, 
and the marquis of Caermarthen, with the earls of 
Nottingham and Rocheſter, (who poſſeſſed the 
moſt lucrative and important offices of the 
ſtate) were pointed out as the principal de- 
faulters. | | 

France in the midſt of her conqueſts laboured 
under a moſt dreadful famine, which ſwept away 
many thouſands, and reduced the nation to ſuch 
diſtreſs, that Lewis attempted to conclude a ſepa- 
rate peace with ſome of the allies; but as his de- 
mands were ſtill ſo exhorbitant as to afford no proſ- 

pect of a juſt and honourable peace, his offers were 
rejected. FE 

William returned to England the latter end of 
October, when his firſt care was that of ſilencing 

the public murmur, by changing his miniſtry. 

Nottingham was diſmiſſed, and ſucceeded as ſecre- 

tary of ſtate by the earl of Shrewſbury. The 
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command of the fleet was beſtowed upon the ol 
lant Ruſſel, and the moſt popular meaſures 
adopted in general. es 
On the meeting of parliament the king in h. 
ſpeech adverted to the ſeveral loſſes the allies ha 
ſuſtained, as well as the miſcarriages of the Englit 
fleet in divers expeditions ; promiſed that deln 
quents upon conviction ſhould be brought to con. 
dign puniſhment, and requeſted ſuch aſſiſtance al 
was eſſential to the ſafety and honour of the nation 
After various debates concerning the cauſes of po- 
pular complaints, and the inveſtigation of man 
points relative both to men and meaſures, they 
granted moſt liberal ſupplies for the enſuing year 
which were to be raiſed by annuities, and the tau 
tion of divers articles of commerce and conye 
nience. 5 

A. D. 1694. Sir Francis Wheeler, who had 
failed in a former expedition, met with a ſingulall 
misfortune on his next appointment. Be w; 
ſent out with a number of ſhips under his convoy 
part of which were to be left in a certain latitude 
and he was to proceed with the reſt to the Medi 
terranean. He acted according to order, but o 
his entering the bay of Gibraltar, being overtake 
by a dreadful tempeſt under a lee-ſhore, many q 
the ſhips foundered, and among the reſt that of th 
admiral, who, together with his whole crew, wen 
buried in the deep. Thus ended at once th 
tranſactions and life of that unfortunate com 
mander. _ Eel 1 

Having ſettled the affairs of England his m: 
jeſty embarked at Margate on the ſixth of Mz 
and on the ſeventh in the evening arrived in Ho 
land, where he conſulted with the ſtates genera 
On the third day of June he repaired to Bertherme 
abbey near Louvain, the place appointed for t 
rendezvous of the army, and where he was met! 
the electors of Bavaria and Cologne. In a fe 
days a numerous army was collected, a 
every thing ſeemed to promiſe an active can 
paign. | * 

On the third day of June the dauphin took ü 
command of the French forces, with which L! 
emburgh had taken poſt between Mons and Ma 
beuge, and paſſing the Sambre encamped at Fleu 
but on the eighteenth he removed from thenc 
and took up his quarters between St. Tron al 
Wanheim, while the confederates lay at Re 
beck. | 
Through an unexpected manoeuvre of f 
French army, William's intention of paſſing! 
river Schelde was totally defeated ; indeed the 0 
action of importance during this campaign, 
the reduction of Huy, which after a iege o 
days ſurrendered to the allies; and the relult of 
was, the return of the Dauphin and the King 
England to their reſpective dominions. + 

A bill paſſed both houſes of parliament * 
ſummer, empowering the king and queen te 
corporate a number of merchants, (h had Þ 
viouſly ſubſcribed twelve hundred thouſand pom 
as a beginning fund) by name of the pe) 
and company of the bank of England, gg 
proviſo, that, at any time after the firſt of It 
1705, upon a year's notice, and the repay. | 
the capital, the faid corporation ſhould cea 
determine. - „„ n 0 

The king, according to cuſtom in openins 
ſeſſion of parliament, repreſented the e 
ſuch ſupplies as would enable him to profect: 
war with vigour. They were granted. *, 
oppoſition, but the commons not un , 
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in bey deemed conducive to the true intereſt of 


be nation, inſiſted on the triennial bill, to which 


b majeſty, 
* —_ aſſent. It exacted that a new par- 
ſament ſhould be held every third year, at the ex- 
ation of which, the king was obliged to iſſue 
wrirs for another. mY 
During theſe tranſactions, Dr. John Tillotſon, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, paid the debt of nature. 
Few prelates conduced more by their lives or 
mritings to the intereſt of real religion. This 
rencrable metropolitan eminently exemplified as 
| chriſtian, thoſe virtues he ſo forcibly recommen- 
ed as a divine. | 

doon after died queen Mary in the thirty-third 
rear of her age, and the fixth of her reign. 
Mary upon the whole was an amiable character, 


in her perſon ſhe was graceful and commanding, 


while the complacency and mildneſs of her aſpect 
empered the awfulneſs of majeſty, and the affabi- 
ry of her diſpoſition encouraged the molt timid 
to approach her. Her treatment both of her fa- 


ther and fiſter may be deemed blameable ; but theſe 


defects will be counterpoized when placed in the 
balance with her exalted virtues, 

The king cordially regretted the loſs of his 
royal conſort, who, both in public and domeſtic 
le, had been an ornament to her eminent ſtation. 
Her ſtatue, together with that of the king, was 
meted in the Royal Exchange, in conſequence 
of 2 reſolution of the court of common coun- 
al of London. 


The king, as well as the queen, had been ſome 


time on ill terms with the princeſs Anne their pre- 
{umptive heir; but on the demiſe of the latter, the 
arl ef Sunderland effected a kind of reconciliation 
between his majeſty and the princeſs. She was 
preſented with great part of her ſiſter's jewels, and 
ſigned a reſidence in St, James's palace, but theſe 
dere rather formal tokens of civility than real in- 
ances of eſteem. 

A.D. 1695. The affairs of the continent re- 
quring his majeſty's perſonal attendance, the lord 
keeper at the royal command prorogued the par- 
ament; and the king nominated the regency that 
Fs to act in his abſence. But as both the princeſs 


ng's diſpoſition towards them was plain and evi- 
lent, 


My being ſuperior to that of the French, Wil- 
an determined to ſtrike ſome blow of importance. 


mer, and was ſucceeded by the mareſchal Ville- 


of Namur, the garriſon of which conſiſted 
. Kar twenty thouſand men, and the fortifica- 


a deemed impregnable. | 


* between the Lys and the Schelde, and made 
polition for covering Dunkirk, Ypres, Tournay, 


- 


wuld be 


attacked by the allies. Mean while the 


ftland 


bot, an 
Wong 


. 01d 
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from motives of preſent expediency, | 


This campaign was glorious to. the allies, whoſe 


ie great general Luxemburg died the preceding 


. On the third of July, William inveſted the 


0s had received ſuch additional repairs that it 


Tontious of their inferiority the French thought 
er to ſecure their late conqueſts, by a new line 


Namur, ſome of which they apprehended 


, erates formed two great armies in the Ne-| 
ds: the firſt, compoſed of ſeventy battalions 
d eighty-two ſquadrons of horſe and 
> was encamped at Aerſeele, Canehem, 
ad, Merghen, between Theildt and Deynſe, 

"mmanded by the king in perſon, aſſiſted by 
Prince of Vaudemont ; the other, compoled 
en battalions of foot, and one hundred and 
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| 


Denmark and her huſband were excluded, the || 


| ſecond of November. 


III. RE. Ro, 
thirty ſquadrons of horſe, was encamped at Zellich, 
and Ham, under the command of the elector of 
Bavaria, who was aſſiſted by many experienced of- 
ficers, at the head of whom were the duke of Hol- 
ſtein-Plon, and the earl of Athlone; | 

After the neceſſary diſpoſitions were made, the 
king directed the baron Heyden, and the earl of 
Athlone to aſſiſt in the reduction of Namur. The 
plan of the ſiege heing laid, the trenches were ope- 
ned on the eleventh of July, and next day the bat- 
teries began to play with incredible fury. On the 
eighteenth, five battalions of Scotch and Dutch aſ- 
ſaulted the enemy's advanced works on the coun- 
terſcarp, They were ſuſtained by ſix Engliſh bat- 
talions, while major Saliſch, with eight foreign 
regiments, and nine thouſand pioneers, advanced 


on the left. The conteſt was deſperate and blöody, 


the enemy maintaining their ground for two hours 
with undaunted reſolution; but they were at laſt 
repulſed, and purſued to the very gates of the town. 
The king was ſo charmed with the gallantry of the 
Britiſh troops, that laying his hand on the elector 
of Bavaria's ſnoulder, he exclaimed with great tran- 
ſport, © See my brave Engliſh.” 

The ſiege was carried on with the utmoſt vigour 
on the part of the aſſailants, while the place was 
defended with the moſt heroic bravery by the gar- 
riſon. | 

At length the beſieged were ſummoned to ſur- 
render, but neglecting to give an immediate an- 
{wer, it was determined to proceed to a general aſ- 
fault according to the plan previouſly laid down by 
the king. The confederates procured and main- 
tained a lodgement near a mile long by this at- 
tempt, though it did not ſucceed to their wiſhes. 

On this occaſion the elector of Bavaria ſignalized 
his valour, but he acquired fame at the expence 
of the lives of many brave ſoldiers, who nobly fell 
in the heat of action. | . 

The garriſon had indeed made a moſt gallant re- 
ſiſtance, till at length reduced from near twenty to 
ſix thouſand men; and mareſchal Boufflers who 
commanded, being cut off from all hopes of relief, 
was under a neceſſity of ſurrendering, and the 
capitulation was ſigned on the ſecond of Sep- 
tember. | | SE 

According to articles the French garriſon march- 
ed out on the fifth, when William cauſed mareſ- 
chal Boufflers to be arreſted by way of repriſal 
for the detention of the garriſons of Dixmuyde and 

Deynſe, contrary to cartel: but on the reſtoration 
of thoſe places, he was ſet at liberty. IE 

The king now reſigned the command to the 
elector of Bavaria, and retired to St. Loo, his uſual 
receſs; ſoon after which both armies went into 
winter quarters. | 

Notwithſtanding the great ftrength of the 
Engliſh at ſea, the enemy's privateers found 
means to flip out of their ports and capture a num- 
ber of merchantmen, Through the neglect of the 
marquis of Caermarthen, who was ſtationed off 

Scilly, the Barbadoes homeward bound fleet fell a 
prey to the French corſairs, as did five fail of In- 
diamen, valued at a million ſterling. 

On the tenth of October the king arrived from 
Holland, and was hailed on his return with the 
triumphant acclamations of his Engliſh ſubjects, 
With the advice of council, a new parliament was 
ſummoned by proclamatzon to meet on the twenty- 
William, on his laſt arrival 
from the continent, began to aſſume an affability of 
deportment, rather repugnant to the natural re- 
ſerve which had rather created diſguſt than con- 

ciliated 
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ciliated eſteem. He viſited ſeveral noblemen at 


their country ſeats. honoured the univerſities with | 
his preſence, and, by his general behaviour, ſeemed 


to court popularity. —__ 

The parliament having met according to pro- 
clamation, the commons cloſe Foley again for 
their ſpeaker. The king in his firſt ſpeech, ex- 
tolled the valour of the Engliſh forces; expreſſed 
his concern at being obliged to demand ſuch large 
ſupplies from his people ; obſerved that the funds 
had proved very deficient, and the civil liſt was in 
a precarious ſituation ; recommended to their com- 
paſſionate regard the miſerable ſtate of the French 
proteſtants; took notice of the bad ſtate of the 
coin; deſired they would form a bill for the encou- 
ragement of ſeamen, and contrive laws for the ad- 
vancement of commerce. He expreſſed his ſatis- 
faction at the choice of repreientatives, and re- 
commended unanimity and diſpatch, as their ene- 
mies the French were making great preparations to 
take the field early in the ſpring. 

The commons granted him a ſupply of ſix mil- 
lions, the taxes became enormous, the nation com- 
lained of being aggrieved, yet the miniſtry were 

not leſs laviſh of the public treaſure. This par- 

liament paſſed a celebrated act reſpecting trials for 
high-treaſon. It was enacted, that perſons indicted 
ſhould receive a copy of their accuſation five days 
before the commencement of the trial; that they 
ſhould be allowed council to plead in their behalf; 
that no perſon ſhould be accuſed but on the depo- 
ſition of two reſpectable witneſſes: that the accu- 
ſed ſhould have a liſt of the witneſſes two days be- 
fore the preparation for trial; and that no accuſa- 
tion ſhould be admitted three years after the com- 
miſſion of the crime, except in caſe of an actual 
attempt on the life of the king. The peers added 

a clauſe, that a peer ſhould only be judged by the 

whole body of peers. 

The next point agitated was relative to the 
ſtate of the current coin, and it appeared that it 
had been greatly debaſed by fraudulent arts, it was 
reſolved to proceed to a new coinage, ſo that in 
leſs than two years the ſilver coin came from the 
Mint the fineſt and moſt beautiful in Europe. 

A. D. 1696. In the beginning of this year 
a conſpiracy was diſcovered againſt the perſon and 

overnment of king William, in order to reſtore 
the abdicated James. The earl of Ayleſbury, lord 

Montgomery, and ſome other perſons of dictinc- 

tion, were the contrivers of the project. In the 

beginning of February, the duke of Berwick had 
come privately into England, in order to haſten 
the preparations of the conſpirators. While they 
were labouring to increaſe their party and aſſemble 


forces, James came to Calais with a view to em- 


bark; troops were brought to the ſea-ſide, and an 
officer was advancing with a number of ſhips, 
which was to join a conſiderable fleet of tranſports 
already at Dunkirk. „ 

Sir George Barclay, a native of Scotland, a/ man 


of undaunted courage, cautious and circumſpect, 


but a furious bigot to the church of Rome, came 
over in order to effect this horrid deſign. He im- 
parted the ſecret to the conſpirators aſſembled, 
when, after various conſultations, they reſolved to 
attack the king on his return from Richmond, where 
he uſually hunted on Saturdays, and the ſcene of 
the intended tragedy was a lane between Brentford 
and Turnham- green. But the plot was diſcovered 
by captain Fiſher, Pendergraſs an Iriſh officer, and 
La Rue, a Frenchman. The two former gave 


their information to the earl of Portland, the laft 
2 | 


| 


— — 


| mortars. Athlone, with part of his body, inveld 


| vanced to Givet. He' forthwith began to bo 


| the conſent of the allies. The French 
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to brigadier Leviſon. The king was at fil 
tremely backward in believing the plot; but * 
ing it confirmed by ſo many witneſſes, he ad 1 
ted Pendergraſs, into his preſence; and perſuade 
him to give a liſt of the aſſaſſins, A proclamars. 
was iſſued for their immediate apprehenſion; in 0. 
ſequence of which moſt of them were ſecured b 
Barclay found means to eſcape, 1 
Meaſures were immediately taken to diſpel th 
tempeſt: admiral Ruſſel failed to the coup. , 
France; the enemy retired at his ſudden appear 
ance, and James, diſconcerted in his projets, te 
turned in deſpair to St. Germains — The two houſ 
of parliament being acquainted with the conſpirag 
by the king himſelf, zealouſly formed an affociati 
for his defence, engaging to ſupport his govern 
ment, and to revenge all attempts againſt his per 
ſon : the king aſſured them he would be always read 
at the hazard of his life to reſiſt all thoſe who ſhoul 
endeavour to overturn the laws, religion and l 
berties of the kingdom. 
The methods of raiſing the ſupplies was the ner 
buſineſs of the parliament. A new bank was &; 
bliſhed, commonly called the Land-bank, b. 
cauſe founded upon land- ſecurities. This ſchem 
was generally believed to be intended to ruin t 
bank of England. The company of the laut 
petitioned againſt the bill, and were heard by the 
counſel; but their repreſentation had no effed 
and the bill, having paſſed both houſes, at laſt re 
ceived the royal aſſent. On the twenty-ſeventh 
April the king cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſhort b 
gracious ſpeech, and the parliament was prorogue 
to the ſixteenth of June. During this ſeſſion, Pe 
dergraſs, Porter, and others gave evidence agal 
ſeveral of the conſpirators, who were according 
executed. 5 
The confederates, incenſed at the French as 
bettors of the conſpiracy againſt the perſon and g 
vernment of king William, were determined on: 
venge. Lewis had eſtabliſhed a vaſt magazine 
Givet, with a view of ſtriking ſome ſtroke of in 
portance early in the campaign, while the all 
ſhould be weakened by the abſence of the Bil 
troops. Upon this magazine the confederates d 
termined to wreak their vengeance, and with t 
view, the earl of Athlone, and lieutenant-gene 
Coehorn, ſet out from Namur with forty {quadro 
thirty battalions, fifteen pieces of cannon, and 
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Dinant, while Cochorn with the remainder, 4 


bard the town, which in three hours was on i 
and by four in the afternoon wholly deſtroyed, t 
the great magazine it contained. 

On the fifth of May the king embarked for H. 
land, having appointed a regency previous 0 
departure. The French had taken the field < 
in the ſpring, but no enterprize of importance 
attempted in the courſe of this campaign. Le 
was obliged to act on the defenſive, while the 20 
plans of William were defeated by want of me | 
All the funds of this year proved defecune, 
land bank failed, having affected the credit gh 
former bank, without producing any ene! 
effect. 3 

Lewis now thought ſeriouſly of making ad, 
and with this view, ſent an ambaſſador to ln, 
general; but the Dutch refuſed to enter int. 


conferences on the ſubject, until they h 


. g ; U 
fore, in order to expedite this negotiatiol P 
offenlive meaſures in Catalonia, where his 
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„ auke de Vendome, attacked and worſted the 
Je niards in their camp near Oſtalric, but he was 
el to retreat, after very ſtrenuous efforts a- 
Tia their intrenchments, and the action was not 


mat ciſive. ; | _ | , 

in 8 Before any treaty could be ſet on fodt, the duke 
d, buff Savoy made a ſeparate truce with France. Wil- 
F 0! 


km, though much chagrined at the information, 
ggembled his anger, and liſtened to the miniſter 
hour the leaſt apparent emotion. One of the 
nditions of this treaty imported, that within a 


pel the 
Oaſt 01 


a 
To ited time, the allies ſhould evacuate the duke's 
house minions, otherwiſe they ſhould be expelled by 


te joint forces of France and Savoy. They of- 
red a neutrality to the confederates, but this be- 
ig rejected, the contracting powers reſolved to 
mack the Milaneſe. Accordingly, when the 
uce expired, the duke, as generaliſſimo of the 
rench king, entered that duchy, and inveſted Va- 
cia, ſo that in one campaign, he commanded 
o contending armies. A meſſenger from the 
no of Spain, who conſented to accept of a neu- 
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nk, be cia was reduced to the utmoſt extremity 

ſchem The allies gained little advantages by land this 
ruin ter, but Lord Berkeley, who commanded the fleet, 
ne latgWilaoed and burned the villages on the iſlands of 
by theFWuoy, Horeal, and Heydic; made prizes of about 
o effe@Wenty veſſels, and bombarded St. Martin's on the 
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Soon after, rear admiral Bembow was ſent with 
(mall ſquadron to block up Du Bart in the har- 
dur of Dunkirk ; but that bold adventurer found 
cans to eſcape in a fog, and failing towards the 


lix frigates. Theſe he took, together with 
ut the trading veſſels; but meeting with the out- 
ad bound fleet convoyed by thirteen ſhips of the 
e he was obliged to part with all his prizes ex- 
pt fifteen, which he carried into Dunkirk, hav- 
g burnt four of the frigates and turned the other 
0 adrift. 

As the ſeaſon was now far advanced the hoſtile 
rations of this year were concluded, and Wil- 
m embarked for England to open the ſeſſions 
parliament, In the courſe of his ſpeech he ob- 
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nt-generved, that propoſals had been made for a nego- 
ſquadron, but that the beſt way of treating with 
, and nce, would be ſword in hand; that he hoped 
„ invel8iWy would quickly raiſe ſupplies for the ſervice 
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the enſuing year; that the civil liſt could not 
upported without their aſſiſtance; that he flat- 
ed himſelf they would contrive ſome means for 
* Tecovery of the national credit; and that the 
7 and welfare of the kingdom could be no 
1 , well ſecured as by their unanimity and diſ- 
* commons aſſured his majeſty in a loyal ad- 
A that they would ſupport his perſon and go- 
ment againſt all enemies foreign or domettic. 
= — deliberated upon the eſtimates, and 
en ully granted upwards of ſix millions for the 
An of the enſuing year. They paſſed a bill 
A nedying the ill ſtate of the gold coin, and 
7 "7 explaining an act of the preceding ſeſſion, 
: Jing duties on low wines, and ſpirits of the 
e, becdion. In order to raiſe the ſupplies of 
8 they reſolved to tax all perſons according 
0 value of their real and perſonal eſtates, their 
5 penſions, and profeſſions. A duty of one 
Fl per week for one year was levied upon all 

> wer receiving 'alms, Not one perſon able 
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dicy for Italy, arrived when the garriſon of Va- 
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tic, fell in with the Dutch fleet, under convoy | 


N . Nr 
bon land and in trade, or their income by 
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to bear any part of the expence was excuſed, on 
this occaſion, from contributing to the exigencies 
of the ſtate. 

The bank of England having been found of 
ſingular ' ſervice to government, the commons 
voted another million to be raiſed by new ſub- 
{criptions, in order to ſupport its credit, 

The caſe of Sir John Fenwick was now brought 


into the lower houſe, where, though his guilt was 


rendered manifeſt, he could not be convicted by 
common law as one poſitive evidence only ap- 
peared againſt him. A bill of attainder, however, 
after the moſt violent debates, paſſed both houſes ; 
and Fenwick was executed on Tower-hill. 

He acknowledged his attachment to king James, 
but called heaven to witneſs, in his expiring mo- 
ments, that he never harboured a deſign againſt 
the life of king William. On cloſing the ſeſſion 
of parliament the ſixteenth of April, his majeſty 
thanked them for the liberal ſupplies they had 
granted him, and expreſſed his ſatisfaction with 
the meaſures they had taken for the retrieval of the 
public credit. # 

A. D. 16979—8. On the 26th of April the 
king embarked for Holland, in order to direct the 
negotiations for a general peace, the preliminaries 
of which were to the following effect: that the 
treaties of Weſtphalia, and Nimeguen, ſhould be 
the baſis of the preſent negotiation ; that Stratſ- 
burg ſhould be reſtored to the emperor, and 
Luxemburg to the Spaniards, together with 
Mons, Charleroy, and all the places taken by the 


French in Catalonia, ſince the treaty of Nime- 


guen; that Dinant ſhould be ceded to the biſhop 
of Liege, and all re-unions ſince the treaty of 
Nimeguen be made void; Lorraine ſhould be 
reſtored according to the conditions of that trea!y; 
and that Lewis ſhould acknowledge the prince o 
Orange king of Great Britain without the leaſt re- 
ſtriction, or reſervation. 

After ſome little altercation concerning the 
place for holding the general congreſs, the nego- 
tiations were agreed to be opened at a village 
called Ryſwick, a few miles diſtant from the Hague. 
The conferences began on the twenty-ninth of 
April, and were nearly being interrupted by the 
death of Charles XI. of Sweden; but as his ſuc- 
ceſſor was a minor, the parties reſolved to proſe- 
cute the buſineſs, and the plenipotentiary appoint- 
ed in behalf of the court of Sweden continued 
in his office. The taking of Barcelona by the 
duke of Vendome, and the loſs ſuſtained by the 
Spaniards in America, haſtened the concluſion of 
the treaty, ſo far ar leaſt as it concerned their par- 
cular nation. - | 

Several articles were objected to by the imperial 
plenipotentiary, which protracted the negociation; 
however, it was at length reſolved, that the treaty 
between England, Holland, Spain, and France 
ſhould be ſigned on the 20th of September, even 
though the emperor ſhould not concur. But from 
prudential maxims, he was induced to accede and 
ſign, and his example was followed by all the 
princes of the empire. The treaty between Eng- 
land and France imported, that Lewis ſhould not 
diſturb or diſquiet the king of Great Britain in the 
poſſeſſion of his crown or government, aſſiſt his 
enemies, nor favour conſpiracies againſt his per- 
ſon; that a free commerce ſhould be reſtored be- 
tween the two kingdoms; that commiſſioners 
ſnould be appointed to meet at London, to deter- 
mine the pretenſions of each crown to Hudſon's 
bay, taken by the French during the late peace 
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and retaken by the Engliſh in the courſe of the war; 
and to fix the limits of yon to be reſtored, as 
well as the proportion of exchanges to be made; 
that in caſe of a freſh war, ſix months ſhould be al- 
lowed to the ſubjects of each crown for removing 
their effects; that the ſeparate article of the treaty 
of Nimeguen, relating to the principality of 
Orange, ſhould be fully executed ; and that in 
three weeks after the day of ſigning the agreement, 
the ratifications ſhould be exchanged. | 
William, having thus firmly eſtabliſhed himſelf 
on the throne, returned to England, and was re- 
ceived in London amidſt the acclamations of the 
people. On the meeting of parliament, he men- 
tioned among other things in his ſpeech, the 
expediency of a ſtanding army, a circumſtance 
by no means agreeable to the commons, ſome 
of the members of which gave 1t as their opinion 
that it tended to introduce deſpotiſm. When the 
queſtion came regularly before the houſe, it was 
carried in the negative; however, to compenſate for 
this deciſion, in oppoſition to the king's opinion, 


they voted the ſum of ſeven hundred thouſand 


pounds per annum for the ſupport of the civil liſt, 
diſtinct from all other ſervices, to be paid his ma- 
zeſty during life; an indulgence he had often re- 
queſted, but could never before obtain. 

The petition of the governor and inhabitants of 
Londonderry in Ireland now came before the Eng- 
Iſh parliament. They ſolicited ſuch indemnifica- 
tion for the loſſes ſuſtained by the ſiege of that 
place, which they had ſo gallantly defended, as 
might ſeem meet to the members in general. It 


was recommended by the commons to the conſide- | 


ration of his majeſty, who engaged to attend to it, 
but the petitioners obtained no immediate relief. 

A reſident of Dublin having aſſerted in a pamph- 
let the independence of the Iriſh parliament on 
that of England, a committee was appointed to en- 
quire into the nature and tendency of this per- 
8 It being reſolved, that the book tended 
to leſſen the dependence of Ireland upon England, 
an addreſs was preſented to his majeſty, be ſeech- 
ing him to give effectual orders for preventing any 
ſuch encroachments for the future, as well as diſ- 
countenancing thoſe who had been guilty of ſuch 
pernicious attempts. His majeſty promiſed his 
compliance. 

A ſociety for the reformation of manners was 
now begun, under the king's immediate protec- 
tion. Conſiderable collections were made for 
maintaining clergymen to read prayers at certain 
hours in places of public worſhip, and adminiſter 
the ſacrament every Sunday. 

William prorogued the parliament on the third 
day of July, thanking them in a ſhort ſpeech for 
the many teſtimonies of their favour he had re- 


ceived, and, in two days after the prorogation, it | 


was diſſolved. 
Advice having been received in England, that 
the death of Charles II. of Spain was daily ex- 
pected, William, under pretence of retiring from 
public buſineſs, embarked for Holland; but his 
real intention was to ſound the French king as to 
the ſucceſſion to the throne of Spain. He had ap- 
pointed a regency to govern the kingdom in his 
abſence; and. as one of the number, nominated 
the carl of Marlborough, who had regained his 
favour, and been appointed governor to the duke 
of Glouceſter, His majeſty at his departure left 
lealed orders with the miniſtry, directing, that ſix- 


teen thouſand men ſhould be retained in the ſervice, 


notwithſtandi g the vote of the commons, by 
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troubles, which might ariſe at the death 


entruſt to his ſubjects the care of his 
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which the ſtanding army was limited to ten th 
ſand. He alledged, that the apprehenſion of re 
tholic majeſty induced him to tranſgreſs 4 ke 
tation, and hoped that the new parliament woul 
be more favourable. But they proved as ayerſe 5 
this meaſure as the former had done. 
The French miniſter having, by order of 1; 
maſter, attended king William at his palace ne, 
the Hague to negotiate the treaty of the Spaniſ 
ſucceſſion, the particulars were tranſmitted to th 
earl of Portland, and, at the requeſt of the kin, 
communicated by him to the ſecretaries of ſt 
who, by letter, ſignified to his majeſty the ifſye 
the deliberation of the regency, though it ſeen 
they had ſigned the firſt partition before the lets! 
reached Holland. eg | 
The chief articles of the partition treaty wer 
the following; that in caſe the king of Spain ſhoul 
die without iſſue, the kingdom of Naples and $i 


houtc 
ment 
A | 
at thi 
a trac 


cily, with the places depending on the Spaniſh mo 54 
narchy, and ſituated on the coaſt of Tuſcany, yopea 
the adjacent iſlands, the marquiſate of Final, th 0" 


province of Guipuſcoa, all places on the ſide of th 
Pyrenees, or the other mountains of Navarre 
Alva, or Biſcay, on the other ſide of the provinc 
of Guipuſcoa, with all the ſhips, veſſels an 
ſtores, ſhould devolve upon the dauphin, in con 


ame 
uch p 
nd ti 
erce 


ſideration of his right to the crown of Spai 3 
which, with all its other dependencies, ſhould de * 
ſcend to the electoral prince of Bavaria, under th nn | 
guardianſhip of his father; that the duchy offi 1 


Milan ſhould be ſettled on the emperor's ſecon 
ſon the archduke Charles; that this treaty ſho 
be communicated to/the emperor, and the electo 
of Bavaria, by the king of England, and th 
ſtates general; that in caſe the elector of Bayan 
ſhould die before the father, then the elector an 
his other heir ſhould ſucceed him in theſe dom 
nions; and ſhould the archduke reject the duc 
of Milan, they agreed it ſhould be, ſequeſteree 
and governed by the prince of Vaudemont. 
Lewis, perſuaded that he ſhould never be ab 
to accompliſh his deſigns upon Spain, while ti 
king of England had it in his power to form 
confederacy againſt him, determined to amuſe ti 
prince with a treaty in which he ſhould ſeem to! 


rtitio 
eur 
lat ha 
Mes- 
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as umpire in the concerns of Europe. The pl ther 
ſucceeded, and kept William in the dark as 0 ang 
real intention. b NS, e. 

When his majeſty arrived from the continent ci 
found new mortifications from the parliament "il, pre 
had lately ordered to be ſummoned. Inſtead Mm - 
ten thouſand men, the number fixed by the l lh vic 


parliament, and to which he had given the 10 
aſſent, he had kept on foot ſixteen thouſand. 5 
commons, in token of their diſapprobation of * 
meaſure, reduced the troops in pay to ſeven ! : 
ſand, and obliged the king to diſmiſs his 11 
guards, of whoſe zeal and attachment he ha F 
ſtances of the fulleſt aſſurance. His remonſiranl 
on this ſubiect had no effect. They 1m" y 
him of his promiſe to diſmiſs all his I 
troops, and gave him to underſtand that the 
pineſs and welfare of the kingdom depen , 
the mutual confidence between king and pes 


and that this confidence demanded that he ny 
ſacred [* 


ſome le 


ſon. The king complied, though with Wn a 
luctance, and paſſed the bill according te "ine ee he 
fire of his faithful commons, who imme ” 3 


preſented an addreſs, in which they that; 
for this freſh mark of his royal goodnef *., 


( 
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au dann aſſured him, that they would defend his 
f fre e ſon and government at the hazard of their lives 
1s c PF, ſortunes. They then voted fifteen thouſand 
m and a proportionable fleet for the ſecurity 


eamens h 111 
0 he kingdom, and granted one million four hun- 


red and eighty four thouſand pounds for the ſer- 
ies of the year, to be raiſed by a tax of three 
fillings in the pound upon lands, perſonal eſtates, 


Would 
erſe te 


of hi 


e nel renlioners and officers. ; 

Spanier „ D. 1699. Notwithſtanding the late appear- 
1 dee of affection and zeal that ſubſiſted between 
e king 


the king and parliament, as inſtanced in their mu- 
wal compliance with the requeſts of each other, 
is majeſty, from ſome private diſguſt, came to the 
dale on the 4th of June, prorogued the parlia- 
ment, and ſoon after embarked for Holland. 

A very powerful party of malecontents prevailed 
u this time in Scotland. The Scots had formed 
trading company, which, animated by the ſame 
proſpect of gain that had tranſported ſo many Eu- 
ropeans into a NEW world, eſtabliſhed, at a great ex- 
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any, Mgence, a colony on the iſthmus of Darien, between 
nal, Nenn and South America, to which they gave the 
*. ame of Caledonia. The Spaniards exclaimed that 


ch proceedings were infractions of the laſt treaty, 
provinc 


lels an 

in con 
f Spal 
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erce, William, therefore, ſent orders to the 
neliſh governors, forbidding all intercourſe with 
he new colony, ſo that the Scots diſappointed by 
eſe means in their hopes and expectations of ac- 


ſubmitting to the Spaniards, breathed nothing 
ut fury againſt king William, as the author of 
hat deſtruction which inevitably reſulted from his 
artial and illiberal conduct. Their parliament 
dopted the ſenſe of the nation. All threatened a 
volt, and it was only by time, addreſs, and flat- 
ring promiſes, that the king prevented the moſt 
tal conſequences. 5 | 
Nothing of importance tranſpired relative to the 
rtition treaty, nor did any event of moment 
cur during his majeſty's laſt viſit to Holland, fo 
lat having ſettled the particular buſineſs of the 
aes-general, he embarked for England, whither 
arrived on the ſixteenth of October. The par- 
ment meeting about the middle of November, 
e king, in his ſpeech to both houſes, adviſed a 


of 

T be abl 
while th 
o form 
muſe th 
em to 3 


Te ter proviſion for the ſafety of the kingdom, by 
D #00 land, and the repair of ſhips and fortifica- 
1 ns, exhorted the commons to make good the de- 
ne encies of the funds, diſcharge the national debt, 


d provide the neceſſary ſupplies. He aſſured 
m of his reſolution to encourage virtue and pu- 


Ne r ice, and that he would decline no difficul- 
ad. Ti E where the happineſs of his people 
on of U © concerned, He then concluded with 
en tho words: © Since, therefore, our aims are 


Only for the general good, let us act with confi- 
Nr in one another, which will not fail, with 
* bleſſing of God, to make me a happy king, 


zonſttalc and v0 dog: bt 

rem r K 1 a great and flouriſhing people. 

bs ſolei Ae merican colonies having ſuffered much 
ir the he — depredations, one Kidd, a deſperate 
ended 0 N. undertook to ſuppreſs them, provided 
10 peoph "Dog urniſhed with a ſhip of thirty guns well 
he ſhow Dion Being thus equipped by voluntary ſub- 
acred bel 8 ol of ſeveral noblemen and gentlemen, he 
| ſome | 3 P lymouth, but inſtead of cruizing on 
to te to þ of America, and apprehending the pi- 
amedia If... . aged in the ſame ſcandalous practices, 
anked 1 dards arriving on the coaſt of New Vork, 

1nd! ze 


. d together with his men, by lord Bella- 


,' 


an account was tranſmitted to the Engliſh 


id the Engliſh that they would ruin their com- 


uiring wealth, as well as reduced to the neceſſity | 


. 
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government, and a man of war diſpatched to put 
a ſtop to thoſe infamous proceedings; but being 
driven back by ſtreſs of weather, the deſign was 
fruſtrated, and the deſperadoes ſuffered to proſecute 
their ravages. 3 

The commons this ſeſſion took into conſideration 
the right of the king to diſpoſe of the forfeited 
eſtates in Ireland, and diſcuſſed the affair in ſuch a 
manner as indicated motives of caprice and reſent- 
ment rather than juſtice and equity. 
Faving framed and paſſed a bill of reſumption, 
they directed an account of the whole tranſaction 
to be publiſhed for their vindication, and reſolved, 


1700. 


that the procuring or paſſing exorbitant grants by 


any member than of the privy council, or by any 
other that had been a privy councellor, in this or 
any former reign, to his own uſe and benefit, was 
a high crime and miſdemeanor. As the members 
of the lower houſe were apprehenſive that this 
bill would be ſtrongly oppoled by thoſe of the 
upper, they annexed it to the money bill, ſo that 
the one could not be rejected, without defeating 
the other. The lords propoſed ſome alterations, 
but the commons refuſed to give their conſent, and 
ordered a liſt of the privy-council to be laid before 
them. 

The general meaſures of the commons ſeemed 
at this time to have been framed in order to thwart 
thoſe of the king. They enquired into the moſt 
minute circumſtances of government, rigorouſly 
cenſured the miniſtry, debated on a motion to ad- 
dreſs his majeſty for the diſmiſſion of the lord chan- 
cellor Somers, and evinced every principal of dif- 


|| fidence and diſguſt. William was ſo diſpleaſed at 


thele inſtances of diſaffection, that he could not 
diſſemble his reſentment, and from this circùm- 


| ſtance his enemies employed the moſt inveterate 


malice to blacken his character. 3 

In order to perplex and embarraſs adminiſtration 
with freſh obſtacles, the commons determined to 
addreſs his majeſty, that no perſon, who was not a 
native of his dominions, except his royal highneſs 
prince George of Denmark, ſhould be admitted 
into his majeſty's councils in England or Ireland. 
This reſolution was levelled againſt Portland, Al- 
bemarle, and Galway; but to obviate that diſ- 
agreeable buſineſs, his majeſty prorogued the par- 
liament to the 23d of May. 

A. D. 1700. When the houſes met according 
to prorogation, a bill was brought into the com- 
mons, purporting that no perſon born after the 
twenty- fifth day of March next enſuing, being a 
papiſt, ſhould be capable of inheriting any title 


of honour or eſtate within the kingdom of Eng- 


gland, principality of Wales, or town of Berwick 
upon Tweed; and that no papiſt ſhould be capa- 
ble of purchaſing any lands or tenements, either 
in his own, or in the name of any other perſon in 
truſt for him. But this bill being defectively framed 
in many inſtances, though it received the royal aſ- 
ſent, never anſwered its original deſign. 

The reſult of the negotiation for a ſecond par- 
tition treaty between the contracting parties on the 
continent was, that in caſe his catholic majeſty 
ſhould die without iſſue, the dauphin ſhould poſ- 
ſeſs, for himſelf and his heirs, the kingdoms of Na- 
ples and Sicily, the iſlands of St. Stephano, Porto, 
Hercole, Orbitello, Telamone, Porto Longone, 
Piombino, the marquiſate of Final, the province 
of Guipuſcoa, and the duchies of Lorraine, and 
Barre; in exchange for which the duke of Lor- 
raine ſhould receive the duchy of Milan; but 


that the country of Biche ſhould remain in ſo- 
vereignty 
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vereignty to the prince of Vaudemont; that the 
archduke Charles ſhould inherit the kingdom of 
Spain, and all its dependencies in and out of Eu- 
rope; but in caſe of his dying without iſſue, it 
ſhould devolve to ſome other child of the emperor, 
- excepting him who was to ſucceed as emperor or 
king of the Romans; that this monarchy ſhould 
never deſcend to a king of France, or dauphin; and 
that three months ſhould be allowed for the em- 
peror's conſideration whether he would accede to 
their treaty, | 

His majeſty according to annual cuſtom reviſited 
his native country in the month of July, and on the 
nineteenth day of the ſame died the young duke 
of Glouceſter, only ſurviving child of Anne princeſs 
of Denmark. His death was much lamented by 
the greater part of the Engliſh nation, not only on 
account of his promiſing talents and affable diſpo- 
ſition, but alſo as fatal diſputes might happen 
in conſequence of the ſucceſſion being left doubt- 
ful. | .- 

The partizans of James conſidered this event as 
favourable to their wiſhes, of placing the pretend- 
ed prince of Wales on that throne, which James 
had abdicated. But the proteſtants turned their 
eyes on the princeſs Sophia, electreſs-dowager of 
Hanover, and grand daughter of James the firſt, as 
neareſt heir in the proteſtant line, after the reſpec- 
tive deſcendants of the king and the princeſs 
Anne, and this lineage afterwards eſtabliſhed the 
right of the houſe of Hanover to the crown of En- 
gland. | | 


Soon after his majeſty's return from Holland, he | 


received intelligence of the death of the king of 
Spain. Charles had in his laſt will declared the 
duke of Anjou, ſecond ſon of the dauphin, ſole 
heir to the Spaniſh monarchy. In caſe this prince 
| ſhould die without iſſue, or inherit the crown of 
France, he ordered that Spain ſhould devolve to 
the duke of Berry ; in default of him and his chil- 
dren, to the archduke Charles and his heirs; in fai- 
Jure of whom, to the duke of Savoy and his poſterity. 

Lewis who had concerted and executed this politic 


ſcheme, diſplayed great arts and fineſſe in bringing it 


to a concluſion. After the will was accepted, by the 
French council, he addreſſed the duke of Anjou in 
the preſence of the Marquis de Rios, in the following 
manner, © Sir, the king of Spain has made you a 
« king. The grandees demand you, the people 
cc with for you, and I gave my conſent. Remem- 
« ber only, you are a prince of France, I recom- 
mend to you to love your people, to gain their 
affection by the lenity of your government, and 
render yourſeif worthy of the throne you are 
about to aſcend.” The new monarch was con- 
gratulated on his elevation by all the princes of 
the blood; nevertheleſs, the duke of Orleans and 
his ſon proteſted againſt the will, becauſe the arch- 
duke was placed next in ſucceſſion to the duke of 
Berry, in bar of their right as deſcendants of Anne 
of Auſtria, The emperor loudly exclaimed againſt 
the will, as being more 1niquitous than the treaty 
of partition, and threatened to do himſelf juſtice by 
force of arms. The Spaniards gave themſelves 
up to the protection of Lewis, ſenſible that they 
were incapable of defending their own dominions. 
William was fired with indignation, at being 
thus egregiouſly duped by the policy of the French 
king, but concealed his reſentment until he ſhould 
have ſounded the opinions of other powers in Eu- 
rope, and ſeen how far he could rely on his new 
miniſtry. His chief favourite was the earl of Ro- 
cheſter, who was declared lord lieutenant - of Ire- 
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| tereſt and ſafety of England, and the preleryati 


land. A general change was made in the 


cure a majority in the parliament, 


tion. 


informed him that France had agreed to a negoi 


— 


being proteſtants.“ 


| 


' Oltend and Nieuport ſhould. be delivered i, 
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departments of ſtate, but the new minilrp, d 
ſcious that they had not intereſt ſufficient bs k, 

It je | Prevailed on tel 
king to diſſolve it by proclamation, which Wy 
accordingly done, and the fixth of Februn 
was appointed for the meeting of a new par 
liament. 3 | 

A.D. 1701. At the meeting, on the day ap. 
pointed, the king in his ſpeech to both houſes, 0 
ſerved, that the loſs of the duke of Glouceſte 
had rendered it abſolutely neceſſary to make {4 
farther proviſion for ſettling the ſucceſſion in the pre 
teſtant line, and that the death of the late king of 
Spain had produced ſuch an alteration in the affat 
of Europe, as required their moſt utmoſt deliben 
He then, as uſual, demanded ſupplies fx 
the enſuing year; reminded them of the deficien 
cies and public debt; recommended to their 1 
gard the ſtrength of the nation, naval and mil 
tary ; exhorted them to unanimity in their proceed 
ings, and to employ the poor, by giving all poſſib 
encouragement to commerce. | 

The commons waited on his majeſty with a 
addreſs, in which they aſſured him that they woul 
defend his perſon and government, and take ſud 
effectual meaſures as might beſt conduce to the ii 


of the proteſtant religion. 

The ſtates general, by their ambaſſador, preſent 
ed a memorial to king William, in which they x 
knowledged the duke of Anjou as king of Spai 


tion, in which they might ſtipulate the neceſſi 
conditions for ſecuring the peace of Europe, at 
that they were firmly reſolved to do nothi 
without the concurrence of his majeſty and 


other allies; the commons alſo deſired permiliWeran 


to inſpect the treaties between England and HoWlled 
land. | | dutic 
The king having laid before the houſe the Mfierwa 
veral articles of the memorial, they referred ier 
matter to his majeſty's known wiſdom and poly 
not doubting but he would act in ſuch a mani e tre: 


would be moſt conducive to promote the grand: 
principal objects of the negotiation, They th 
voted, that proviſion ſhould be made from ti! 
time for making good the principal and intereſt 
upon all parliamentary funds; and afterwards} 
ſed a bill for renewing the bills of credit, comm 
ly called the exchequer bills. 
His majeſty having recommended the eſtabli 
ment of the ſucceſſion of the crown, that affar" 
brought into the houſe, when after ſome conl 
ration, and certain conditions being ſettled a 0 
liminaries, in order to ſecure the privileges ' 
people, it was voted, © That the princels oof 
*« ducheſs-dowager of Hanover, be declared J 
« jn ſucceſſion to the crown of England, 4 
i majeſty and the princeſs of Denmark, 4d, 
« heirs of their bodies reſpectively.” And, ; 
« the further limitation of the crown be - 
«ſaid princeſs Sophia and the heirs of bel“: 
The carl of Mac 
was appointed to acquaint the princes, Nat l. 
of ſettlement had paſſed in her favour. tel 
After theſe tranſactions, the ſecretary of . 
order of the king, informed the houſe of the 0 i 
inſiſted on by Mr. Stanhope, his majeſtys.: 
potentiary at the Hague, in conjunction " 
ſtate's general, from the French ambaſſadoſ 2 
ly, that for the ſecurity of England, 
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Y fands of his Britannic majeſty; that no kingdoms, 


gorinces, cities, lands, or places, belonging to 


pro- be crown of Spain, ſhould ever be yielded, or 


n thei 


u wi cr:nsferred to the crown of France on any pretence 
a charever that the ſubjects of his Britannie majeſty 
V ns. would retain all the privileges, rights and immu- 


cities, with regard to navigation and commerce in 
ne dominions of Spain, which they enjoyed at 
the death of his late Catholic majeſty; as alſo, all 
ch immunities, rights, and franchiſes, as the 


ay p. 
'S, 0b 
uceſte 


e ſondſbjects of France or any other power, either poſſeſs 
be prof the preſent, or may emoy for the future; that 
king e treaties of peace and commerce between Eng- 
e af ad and Spain ſhould be renewed, and that a treaty 
eliber med on theſe demands ſhould be guarantied by 


lies {ouch powers, as one or other of the contractors 


leftcien ould ſolicit or perſuade to undertake that office.” 
heir ro ſo extravagant were theſe demands in the opi- 
id mi on of count d'Avaux, the French ambaſſador, 
proceed bat he ſaid, they could not have been higher, if his 


iter had loſt four ſucceſſive battles. He de- 
red, that his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, would with- 
rav his troops from the Spaniſh Netherlands, as 
jon as the king of Spain ſhould have forces of 
is own ſufficient to guard the country; but with 
ſ:ſ"ect to the other articles, he could give no other 
alwer, than, that he would immediately tranſmit 
em to Verſailles. Lewis affected to reſent the 
ropoſals, as highly arrogant, as well as a ſure 
ark of the hoſtile intention of the allies, and re- 
ſed to give any other ſecurity for the peace of 
urope, than a renewal of the treaty of Ryſwick. 

The affairs of Spain now engaged the attention 


| poſſidl 
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rope, u parliament, and the partition treaty became a 
> rothnWbjcct of invective. They complained that it had 
and een made without their advice, and tended to the 
permilioWorandizement of France. One of the members 


and HolWilled it a felony, another compared it to the diſ- 


bution of a booty taken on the highway. They 


iſe the Mrerwards drew up an addreſs, in which, among 
ferred Mer particulars, they begged to lay before his 
nd poli:oii;cſty the ill conſequences that muſt reſult from 
manner Wie treaty of partition to the intereſt of his king- 
grand ums, and the peace of Europe in general. They 
They "ought his majeſty to take the advice of his ſub- 
om um s, and believe them more worthy of confidence 
nterelt n foreigners; and added, moreover, that they 
rwards "ſed him, in all his negotiations with the king 


„ comma France, to take every precaution that could 


nder them ſafe and uſeful. 


e eſtab Though William was greatly chagrined at theſe | 
u affair ceedings, he diſſembled his reſentment, and | 
ne conilicd, that his treaty ſhould have the honour and 
tled y of England for its baſis. Lewis would 
leges cee in no point from the treaty of Ryſwick, ſo | 
cels Sor the court of London and the ſtates-general 
eclared "MF vared for a war, Which ſeemed inevitable. The 
nd, alter lament expreſſed their ardour to aſſiſt the Dutch, 
rk; an * could not ſtifle their reſentment againſt thoſe 
And, ters to whom they attributed the negotiation 
n be i de partition treaty. Several noblemen were 
f ber de eched with as much injuſtice as paſſion by the 


Mmons 


" Ppeared, ſigned Ltc1oN, ig which was this 


4 8 
5 of . = expreſſion, © Engliſhmen are no more 
rhe, Nr ſlaves to parliament than to kings. 
jelly * "ame is Legion, and we are many.“ 


ban much hardineſs in the people was not un- 
Thu the king, for the commons promiſed to 
= n all his meaſures for ſetting bounds to 
but ve power of France, and voted him 
N llions ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, 
39. 


and being acquitted by the upper houle, || 
Pmolities univerſally prevailed, A memorial 
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for defraying the expences of the enſuing year. 

Former animoſities beginning to revive between 
the two houſes, the king interrupted their diſputes, 
by putting an end to the ſeſſion on the twenty- 
fourth day of June, after having thanked the par- 
\ lament for their zeal in the public ſervice, and 
| exhorted them to a diſcharge of their duties, in 
their ſeveral counties. 
| Though William had acknowledged the new 
king of Spain, he ſeemed, however, determined 
to dethrone him; his health now daily declined, 
but not to diſcourage the allies from engaging in 
| the confederacy, he carefully concealed his in- 
| diſpoſition, He conferred the command of the 
ten thouſand troops deſtined for Holland upon the 
| earl of Marlborough, whom he likewiſe appointed 

his plenipotentiary to the ſtates general. 

Having ſettled the regency, and other matters 
relative to domeſtic government, his majeſty em- 
barked for Holland in the beginning of July, 
and, on his arrival at the Hague, aſſiſted at the 
aſſembly of the ſtates-general, whom he addreſſed 
in a very affectionate ſpeech, and was anſwered with 
great cordlality. pes 

Soon after the arrival of William in Holland, 
d'Avaux, the French miniſter, delivered a letter to 
the ſtates from his maſter, who complained that 
| they had interrupted the conferences, from which 
no good fruits were to be expected; but at the 
ſame time aſſured them, that it wholly depended 
on themſclves, whether they ſhould continue to 
receive marks of his ancient friendſhip for their 
republic. This letter was accompanied by an in- 
ſolent memorial, to which the ſtates-general re- 
turned a very ſpirited anſwer. As they were now 
convinced of the hoſtile intentions of France, they 
hired auxiliaries, increaſed their army, repaired 
their fortifications, and took every neceſſary pre- 
caution for their defence. L 

Though the confederate parties in general were 
intereſted in humbling the pride of the houſe of 
Bourbon, the emperor, who was moſt affected at 
the acceſſion of the duke of Anjou to the crown of 
Spain, aſſembled a powerful army, the command 
of which he beſtowed on prince Eugene, one of the 
greateſt and moſt fortunate generals then in Eu- 
rope. That prince began the war 1n Italy, and 
ſhewed himſelf worthy of his reputation. Towards 
the end of the campaign, he took poſſeſſion of all 
the Mantuan territories, except Mantua itſelf, the 
blockade of which he formed, He reduced all the 
places on the Ogho, and kept the field the whole 
winter, exhibiting repeated marks of the moſt un- 
daunted courage, indefatigable vigilance, and con- 
ſummate prudence. In January he had nearly 
ſurprized Cremona, by introducing a body of men 
through an old aqueduct: they forced one of the 
gates, by which the prince and his followers en- 
tered. Villeroy, the governor, being wakened by 
noiſe, ran out into the ſtreet, where he was taken, 
and the town muſt have inevitably been reduced 

had prince Eugene been joined by another body of 
troops he had ordered to advance from Paimeſan 

to ſecure the bridge; which poſt being previouſly 
| poſſeſſed by an Iriſh regiment in the French ſer- 
vice, the prince was compelled to retire, taking 
with him Villeroy the governor. _ | 

King William, having put his navy on the moſt 
reſpectable footing, the fleet under the command 
of Sir George Rooke, though they came to no 
action, kept all their neighbours in awe, during 
the courſe of this ſummer, while his Britannic ma- 
jeſty was employed in perfecting the alliances, be- 
| ; N tween 
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of September. | 3 

The death of the weak and unfortunate prince 
James II. who expired at St. Germain's on the 
16th of September; brought affairs much ſooner to 
a criſis than was expected before that event. He 


was privately intered in the church of the Engliſh 


benedictines in that place. James poſſeſſed, from 
nature, many good qualities, but his bigotry was ſo 
creat, and he was ſo governed by prieſts, that theſe 
qualities had no influence when the concerns of 
the church came under conſideration. 

Lewis clated by his victories, and depending too 
much on his own power, ſeemed haughtily to brave 
the ſtorm gathering againſt him, in giving the title 
of king of England to the ſon of the deceaſed James. 
His title was likewiſe recognized by the king of 
Spain, the duke of Savoy, and the pope. William 
was no ſooner informed of this tranſaction, than 
he diſpatched a courier to the king of Sweden as 
guarantee of the treaty of Ryſwic, to complain of 
this manifeſt violation. At the ſame time, even 
without an audience of leave, he directed the earl of 
Mancheſter to leave Paris. | 

In vain did Lewis diſperſe a manifeſto throughout 
Europe, declaring that he had not infringed any 
article of the treaty, in acknowledging the prince 
of Wales as king of England, for the Engliſh, 
already diſpoled for war, felt themſelves inſulted 
and breathed only vengeance. 
now united all parties, and their reſolutions became 
unanimous. 


The city of London, and moſt of the counties of 


England, tranſmitted addrefles to his majeſty, de- 


claring a due ſenſe of the indignity offered him by | 
Lewis, and promiſing to ſupport his government 


againſt him and all his other enemies. 
Having concluded the treaty of alliance, William 


propoſed to return to England, but being detained | 


by the impaired ſtate of his health, he did not ar- 
rive till the fifth of November, The firſt thing 
that engaged his attention, was the expediency of 
calling a new parhament, which being determin- 
ed in council, was put into execution, and a new 
parliament appointed to meet on the thirtieth of 
December. 

On that day the commons having choſen Mr. 
Harley for their ſpeaker, his majeſty opened the 
ſeſſion with a ſpecch, in which he expreſſed his 
hope, that they were come together, determined to 
avoid diſputes and differences, and to act with a 
hearty concurrence for promoting the common 
cauſe, He ſaid he ſhould think it a particular 
bleſſing: to England, iſ they were as much inclined 
to lay aſide thoſe unhappy animoſities, which di- 
vided and weakened them, as he was diſpoſed to 
make all his ſubjects ſafe and caſy; even thoſe who 
had committed the higheſt offences againſt his per- 
fon. At the ſame time he conjured them to diſ- 
appoint the hopes of their enemies by their unani- 
mity. As he had always ſhewn, and always would 
ſhew, how delirous he was to be the common fa- 
ther of all his people, he deſired they would lay 
alide all parties and diviſions. fo that no diſtinction 
might be known amongſt them. He concluded 
with affirming, that by their behaviour, it would be 
ſeen whether they were really in earneſt to have 
England hold the balance of power, and be at the 
head ot the proteſtant intereſt, 


This ſpcech was univerfally applauded. The | 


peers aſſured his majeſty of their zeal for his perſon 
and government, The commons &preſſed the 
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tween the emperor, England, and Holland; ſo that 
a treaty was concluded at the Hague on the ſeventh | 
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ſame ardor, and reſolved on a further addreſ; 
his majeſty, that he would be graciouſly pleaſe ; 
inſert an article in all his treaties of alliance , 
porting, that no peace ſhould be made with Fran ] 
until his majeſty and the nation had received Car 
faction for the great indignity offered by wr 
French king, in owning and declaring the pretend 
ed prince of Wales, king of England, Scotland. 
and Ireland. They prepared a bill of attandt: 
againſt the pretender, which being ſent up to thel 
other houſe, paſſed with an additional clauſe of . 
tainder againſt his mother. 

A. D. 1702. While William was projecting mea. 
ſures for aſſerting his own dignity, and humblino 
the pride of the ambitious houſe of Bourbon 
he was ſeized with an indiſpoſiton that overſpread 
the nation with a cloud of ſorrow. His health had 
been long upon the decline, and by the advice of 
his phyſicians he had retired to Hampton-cout, 
where, as he was one day taking the air, he fel 
from his horſe with ſuch violence as to break his 
collar bone. The bone, however, being immedi. 
ly ſet, he returned to Kenſington the ſame evening] 
and ſeemed to be in a fair way of recovery, till the 
firſt of March, when a defluxion fell upon his knee} 
attended with very alarming ſymptoms. 

As this diſorder prevented his going to the houſe 
on the ſecond of March, the royal aſſent was given 
by commiſſion to ſuch bills as had paſſed bath 
houſes, namely, the act of attainder againſt the pre 
tended prince of Wales; and another in favour 0 
the Quakers, enacting that their ſolemn affirm 
tion and declaration ſhould be accepted inſtead ol 
an oath. | | 

His majeſty was ſo far recovered hy the ſevent 
day of the month, that he took ſeveral turns in the 
gallery at Kenſington ; but ſitting down on a couc 
and falling afleep, he was ſc1zed when he awoke wi 
a ſhivering which terminated in a fever and dia 
rhæa. Every remedy that could be thought © 
by his phyſicians was immediately adminiſtered 
but without ſucceſs. He ſaw his laſt moments ap 
proach with that firmneſs of mind which had ncvet 
left him. He thanked Dr. Bidloo for his care and 
tenderneſs, ſaying, © I know that you and the 
cc other learned phyſicians have done all that youl 
« art can do for my relief; but finding all meany 
« ineffeftual I ſubmit.” He was attended in Ui 
preparatory devotions by the archbiſhop of Cantet 
bury, and the biſhop of Saliſbury. Finding fi 
diſſolution near at hand, he enquired for the cat 
of Portland, who not arriving till after he was 
ſpeechleſs, the king could only ſhew the warm 
of nis friendſhip by graſping his hand, and preſiun 
it with extraordinary ardor to his heart. — 

His majeſty then reſigned his breath on the eight 
of March, in the fifty-ſecond year of his age, 9 
fourteenth of his reign. His body was intered 0 
the twelfth of April, in Weſtminſter Abbey. 
As it is the lot of humanity to err, and moſt y | 
man characters are tinged with light and my 
the mental portrait of king William has Thal 
drawn by vari in various colours. 

wn by various pens, in various = 
prejudice and party zeal which blinded the 10 : 
of the laſt century, having now , vaniſhed . 
candour and equity, he 1s generally conll ani 
upon a comparative view, equal at leaſt * 
prince that ever ſwayed the ſceptre of En b q 
A reſerved temper, and a natural attach 
his countrymen the Dutch, frequently exc : 
guſt, and raiſed jealouſies in the minds of 1 inet 
gliſn ſubjects, to the mutual prejudice 9 ww 
and people. Ile appears to have had lite tal 
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for polite literature, nor to have been actuated | 
5 re called the more refined ſenſations of 
But if we conſider him as a king and a 
and ſurvey his councils in the cabinet and 


by what a 
the ſoul. 


warriors a > 4. RS | 
nchievements 1 the field, no wrifling defects can 


e ſuch glaring merit. To maintain himſelf on 
be throne in ſpite of the efforts of the moſt pow- 
al monarch in Europe; to diſcuſs by the moſt 
bend policy the counſels of foreign courts; to 
command armies with as much ability as reſolu- 
ton; to be always formidable even after ill ſucceſs, 
"efarigable under ſickneſs and fatigue; in ſhort, 
I. vindicate and aſſert the natural rights of man- 
14 and become the illuſtrious inſtrument in the 
nds of Providence for reſcuing our forefathers 
om popiſn ſuperſtition and arbitrary power, are 
ions worthy the veneration of the world, and 
he grateful acknowledgment of all Engliſhmen, 
e name of William Prince of Orange will ever 
> held ſacred to the lateſt poſterity. t 
Remarkable Occurrences during the Reign of 
William III. | 


| 4 D. 8 
60 The firſt land-tax in England, 
02 Bayonets invented and firit uſed in England. 
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1692 In the month of September the ſhock of an earthquake 
was felt in London, and in many other parts of Eng- 
land, as well as in France, Germany, and the Nether- 
lands. Violent agitations of the ſame kind had hap- 
pened ſome time before in Sicily and Malta. In 
the former no leſs than 109,000 perſons are ſaid to 
have periſhed on the occaſion. The ſame year the town 
of Port Royal, in Jamaica, was almoſt deſtroyed by an 


earthquake, and about 1500 perſons buried in the 
runs. | | 


1694 Stamp duties firſt impoſed in England, 
1695 A tax laid on Batchelors above 25 years of age, Fora 
duke 121. 10s. and for a common perſon 18. 
Another on Widowers, For a duke 121. 10s. a common 
perſon, is. | | 
Another upon Births, For a duke zol. a common perſon 
2&4. 
Another upon Burials, For a dukegol. a common perſon 
48. | 
Another on marriages, For a duke gol. a common per- 
ſon 28. Gd. | 
1696 Aſylums for debtors, particularly the Mint in the Bo- 
| rough, and White Friars in Fleet-ſtreet, aboliſhed. 
Counſel firit allowed to perſons guiity of treaſon. 
1698, Hawkers and Pedlars in England firſt allowed to ſell 
commodities retale by licence, 
Whitehall total'y defroyed by fire. 
1699 Billingigate mad a free fiſh market. | 
1700 The firit auction in England, by Eliſha Yale, governor 
of Fort St. George in the Eaſt-Indies; who fold the 
goods he brought from thence in that manner, 
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n of queen Anne. War declared againſt France and Spain. State of France. Campaign in | 


Flauders. Naval expeditions, 


Death of the brave Admiral Bembow. 


The queen gains the confidence 


of the parliament. Campaign of the allies. Defefion of ihe duke of Savoy and the king of Portugal 


from the intereſt 


of Lewis. 


Baille of Blenheim. 


Naval exploits. Siege and reduction of Gibraltar. 


Taking of Barcelona. The Union. Battle of Ramillies. Expedition in Spain. Treaty of Union con- 
ned. Fate of Sir Cloudefley Shovel and part of his fleet. Lewis atiempls an invaſion in Scotland in 


labor of the Pretender. Siege of Liſle. 


192, 


Stuart, princeſs of Denmark, by vir- 
© Of the act of ſucceſſion, aſcended the throne 
England, and was acknowledged by all the 
n with a joy equally great and unani- 
* When the news of the queen's ac- 
n reached the kingdoms of Ireland and Scot- 
— Joy of the people appeared as ſincere as 
by the people of England. The parliament, 
hy oed to ſit after the king's death, met 
1 I and expreſſed the moſt lively zcal for 
"MES firſt act of ſovereignty was to convene 
71 council, to whom ſhe declared her con- 
a 7 the loſs the nation had ſuſtained, in the 
n an — late majeſty; her regard for the reli- 
** liberties of her country; her deſire to 
0 = the ſucceſſion in the proteſtant line, and 
F 2 in church and ſtate, as by law 
8 and finally, her reſolution to curb the 

rance, and purſue the true intereſt of 
ef, bcther with that of the confederates. 
wich me time the queen iſſued a proclamation 


| Capture of Minorca from the Spaniards. 
price of Denmark. Lewis ſolicits for peace. Batile of Malplaquet. 
im in the Engliſh miniſtry. New parliament. The duke of Marlborough inſulted. South-ſea company, 
Preliminaries of peace. Oppoſition of the Allies, Treaty belween the Engliſh and the States General. 
Ireaty of Utrecht, Peace proclaimed. Party zeal maintained with great violence and animoſity. The 
anl of Oxford diſgraced, Death and character of queen Anne, 


D. N the demiſe of king William, Anne | 


all magiſtrates and officers, whether civil 


Death of the 


Trial of Sacheverel. Revolu- 


or military, were continued in their reſpective func- 
tions till further orders. ä 

On the eleventh of March her majeſty went to 
the houſe of peers, where, after aſſuring her par- 
liament that ſhe relied entirely on their affection 


and zeal for the eſtabliſnment of her revenues, ſhe 


promiſed to make the public good the ſole object 
of her adminiſtration, © As I know my heart,“ 
ſaid ſhe “ to be entirely Engliſh, the happincſs 


and proſperity of England ſhall be my grand aim, 


and you ſhall always find me a ſtrict and religious 
obſerver of my word,” The affable manner in 
which ſhe received the congratulations of her ſub- 
jects increaſed their confidence and confirmed their 
loyalty. 

Though the death of the late king had been a 
ſubject of rejoicing to the French, and of conſter- 
nation to the Hollanders, it produced a change in 
the affairs of Europe. The ſtates, animated by 
her majeſty's aſſurances, at length reſolved to pro- 
ſecute vigorous meaſures, and the arrival of the 
earl of Marlborough ſtrengthened their reſolvtions. 
That nobleman was ſent to Holland in quality of 
her majeſty's ambaſſador extraordinary and pleni- 

| potentiary 
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potentiary to the ſtates- general. Every part of 
Marlborough's negotiation was attended with ſuc- 
ceſs, and he embarked for England on the third of 
April, having firſt laid down the plan of opera- 
tions for the following campaign. | 
During theſe tranſactions the commons reſolved 
to ſettle on her majeſty for life, the ſame revenue 
as had been allowed the late king William. On 
the thirtieth of March the queen went to the houſe . 
of lords, and gave the royal aſſent to ſeveral public 
and private bills; at the ſame time, ſhe thanked 
the commons for continuing the ſame revenue to 
her as to the late king, told them ſhe would aſſign 
an hundred thouſand pounds thereof for the public 
ſervice of the preſent year, and adviſed them to 
diſpatch the public buſineſs as faſt as poſſible, 
After a warm debate in council, whether the 
Engliſh ſhould engage in the war as principals or 
only as auxiliaries, the majority gave 1t in favour 
of the former, and a declaration of war was or- 
dered to be prepared againſt France and Spain. 


The queen, however, laid the matter before the | 


houſe of commons, and the comptroller, by her 
command, communicated to them the convention 
between her majeſty, the emperor, and the ſtates 
general. Having obtained the conſent of parlia- 
ment, the queen cauſed war to be declared againſt 


France and Spain on the 4th of May, and two days |. 
after, the lord Godolphin was appointed lord high- 


treaſurer. 

A bill having paſſed both hauſes to impower 
her majeſty to name commiſſioners for treating with 
the Scots on the ſubject of an union, they were 
accordingly appointed, and met for the firſt time at 
the cockpit, where, after reading both commiſ- 
fions, the lord-keeper Wright made a ſhort ſpeech 
on the ſubject of their meeting, and was anſwered 
by the duke of Queenſbury. Accordingly, they 
agreed that the two kingdoms ſhould be inſepa- 
rably united into one monarchy, under her majeſty, 
her heirs and ſucceſſors, and under the ſame limita- 

tions, according to the act of ſettlement : but when 
the Scottiſh commiſſioners propoſed, that the rights 
and privileges of their company trading to Africa 
and the Indies ſhould be preſerved and maintained, 
inſurmountable difficulties aroſe, and no farther 
progreſs was then made in the affair. 

The campaign in Germany was begun with the 
ſiege of Keyſerſwaert, which was reduced after 
a deſperate reſiſtance, by the prince of Naſſau Sa- 
arbrugh, mareſchal de camp to the emperor. Ge- 
neral Coehorn, at the head of a ſtrong detachment, 
had entered Flanders, demoliſhed the French lines, 
between the forts of Donat and Iſabella, and laid 
Chatellaine under contribution. | 

When Marlborough arrived in Holland he re- 
paired to the army then encamped under the walls 
of Nimeguen, paſſed the Maeſe, on thei6th of 
July, and encamped within two leagues and a half of 
the enemy. The French army, under the com- 
mand of the duke of Burgundy and mareſchal 
Boufflers, being inferior to that of the allies, and 
determining to avoid the hazard of a battle, aban- 
doned Spaniſh Guelderland, and left it intirely to 
their diſcretion, by which means Marborough took 

Venlo, Ruremonde and Leige, and prepared him- 
ſelf for more memorable expeditions. Thus end- 

ed the firſt campaign equally advantageous to the 
allies and honorary to the earl who now eſtabliſhed 
that military fame, for which he ſtands ſo renowned 
in the annals of hiſtory. 

The confederate army being now ſeparated, 
Marlborough repaired to Maeſtricht, where he em- 
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|| tack them in that poſture. The paſſage into 


fort; but were ſoon obliged to reimbark the 


| athwart the channel with their broadſides to th 


barked that evening on the Maeſe for the H 
accompanied by general Opdam, and M 
Guildermanſer, one of the deputies of the 
together with twenty-five ſoldiers, under the co 
mand of a lieutenant to ſerve as convoy, Ry ry 
boats being ſeparated in the night, a French bars 
zan, with thirty-five men from Gueldres, wh, J 
lurking among the ruſhes on the banks of the riye, 
obſerving the boat in which were the earl and . 
attendants, they ſeized the rope by which it vn 
drawn, diſcharged their ſmall arms, and then ruſ 
ing into it, ſecured the ſoldiers, before they coul 
put themſelves into a poſture of defence. They a 
terwards rifled the baggage, carried off the guar 
as priſoners, and allowed the boat to proceed. 4; 
account of this tranſaction having reached th 
Hague, greatly alarmed the inhabitants; but the 
fears were ſoon diſpelled by the arrival of the en 
whom they now conſidered as their friend and dt 
liverer. ; ; „ 
lb King William, a ſhort time before his death, ha 
formed a defign to reduce Cadiz, and this ſche 
queen Anne determined to put in execution, Th 
fleet conſiſted of fifty ſail of the line, commands 
by Sir George Rooke; and the duke of Orman 
was appointed general of the land forces, deſtine 
for this expedition. 

They ſailed from St. Helen's the latter end 
June, and anchored about two leagues from C. 
diz on the twelfth of Auguſt. On the fifteent 
the duke of Ormond landed with his forces int 
bay of Bulls, under cover of a ſmart fire fo 
ſome frigates. He ſummoned the governor of $ 
Catherine to ſurrender; and received for anſue 
that the garriſon were prepared for his receptio 
The allies raifed a battery againſt Montagor 


ue, 


ynheer 
ſtateg 


troops on failure of the attempt. 1 

While they were on their way for England, a 
miral Rooke, receiving advice that the Wet Ind 
galleons had put into Vigo under convoy d 
French ſquadron, reſolved to fail thither, and: 


harbour was defended by batteries, fopts, 
breaſtworks on each ſide; by a ſtrong boom ci 
ſiſting of iron chains, topmaſts, and cables moor 
at each end to a ſeventy gun ſhip, and forth 
within by five ſhips of the fame ſtrength, 1 


offing. As the firſt and ſecond rates of the ci 
bined ſhips were too large to enter, the adm 
ſhifted their flags to ſmaller veſſels. In ord! 
favour the attempt the duke of Ormond ln 
with twenty five hundred men, at the diftanc 
two leagues from Vigo, and attacked a fort * 
platform of forty pieces of cannon, at the " 
of the harbour, of which he made himſelf Nm 
As ſoon as the Britiſh enſign was diſplayed " 
top of this fort, the ſhips advanced to the ad 
Vice admiral Hopſon in the Torbay cron 
his ſail, ran directly againſt the boom, whi | 
ſhivered by the firſt ſhock ; the whole ſquadron 
tered the harbour, through a terrible fire fron | 
enemy's ſhips and batteries; and the Fren® 
ing themſelves unequal to their antagom 5 
ſolved, after a deſperate engagement, 1 1* 
to the galleons and ſhips of war, that * 
not fall into the hands of the Engliſh. 6 | 
cordingly burned and ran aſhore eight P 
as many advice-boats ;. but ten French ag * 
and eleven galleons were taken. 1 |, 
fourteen millions of pieces of eight, l. 1 | 
rich commodities, were loſt in fix gallen f 


Its to 


N 
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but about half that value was brought off 
rs, ſo that this adventure proved 
| ſtroke to the enemy, and a noble acqui- 
Sir George Rooke being joined 
by Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, who had been 
th a ſquadron to intercept the galleons; 
ed home in triumph, leaving Sir Cloudeſley 
he fortifications, and bring the prizes 


joy excited by the ſucceſs of the 
ie expedition, Was damped by an event which 
ok place in America, The gallant admiral Bem- 
was defeated by the French in the Weſt Indies. 
tis brave commander, being of a violent temper, 
yppoſed to have diſguſted ſeveral of his cap- 
ins, who baſely deſerted him in the midit of ac- 
n, He had a leg ſhot off, and received ſeveral 
er wounds, notwithſtanding which he refuſed 
nit the deck. An officer expreſſing his ſorrow 
at he had loſt a leg: © I am ſorry too,” ſaid 
mbow, © but I wiſh I had loſt them both rathe#1 
than have ſeen my country thus diſhonoured.® | 
me of theſe traitors were apprehended and exe- | 
red purſuant to a ſentence of a court martial; 
{ the brave Bembow was ſuppoſed to have fal- 
a ſacrifice as much to grief of heart, as from 
> conſequences of his wounds. | 

The queen by gaining the hearts of her ſubjects, 
d the foundation of all the ſucceſſes of her reion. 
e ſummoned a parliament and addreſſed them in 
anner belt adapted to perſuade. Inſtead of a- 
ling herſelf of the royal prerogative, ſhe deſired 
commons to exarnine the public accounts that 
t they might diſcover the errors of adminiſtration, 
uſt ſeverity. She re- 
rendering commerce, 


But the genera 


— 


puniſh the guilty with 
mended every means o 
nufactures and arts, more flouriſhing. She de- 
ad the love of her people was the ſureſt pledge 
their obedience and fidelity, and that as ſhe re- 
ted her intereſt as inſeparable from that of the 
public good ſhould be the object of all 


— 


he commons granted ſupplies for the main- 
ance of forty thouſand men. They thanked the 
e of Ormond and admiral Rooke for the ſingu- 

krvices they had rendered their country in their 

ective departments. They ſettled on the prince 

Denmark a penſion of one hundred thouſand 

ids per annum if he ſurvived the 
riorough, created a duke by his royal miſtreſs, 
wed the applauſe he merited. She propoſed to 
ud his ſervices with a grant of five thouſand 
nds a year, iſſuing out of the revenue of the 
"ce, but this becoming a ſubject of debate 
© lower houſe, the duke deſired to decline the 
ur her majeſty intended him. 
D. 1703. In the beginning of th 
quainted the commons that the ſtates ge- 
ad preſſed her to augment her forces as the 
. to defeat the great and early prepara- 
* the enemy. The commons reſolved, 
* that ten thouſand men ſhould be hired 
augmentation of the forces to act in con- 
en with the allies; but on this expreſs con- 
mediate ſtop ſhould be put to all 
dee and correſpondence with France and Spain 
part of the ſtates general. The Dutch conſcious 
ſt was inſeparable from that of the 
to yield a ready compliance, and 
Prohibition of commerce with 
pain was immediately publiſhed. 

lence of parties ſtill ſubſiſted ; the ad- 
No archy availed themſelves of this cir- 
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| cumſtance as the beſt means of accompliſhing their 

favourite purpoſe of extirpating the oppoſite party. 
With this view, three members were ordered by 
the houſe of commons to bring in a bill for pre- 
venting occaſional conformity. 

The debates on this bill were very warm in the 
lower houſe, but it met with great oppoſition in 
the upper. Moſt of the peers were of opinion, 
that beſides the original deſign of ſecuring entirely 
the election of parliaments, it was intended as a 
preparatory ſtep towards the repeal of the tolera- 
tion act. The majority of the biſhops, and a- 
mongſt theſe, in particular, Burnet of Sarum, ar- 
gued againſt it, with that candour, and at the 
ſame time evident force, which chriſtian charity 
and found learning united never fail to inſpire. 
The oppoſite party, however, had the ſanction and 
aſſiſtance of the court intereſt, After long debates 
and a free conference between the two houſes, the 
lords adhered to their amendments, the commons 
perſiſting in rejecting them, the bill miſcarried, and 
both parties aimed to juſtify their conduct by a pub- 
lication of their ſeveral proceedings. wy 

As numbers of people had not taken the oath 
for abjuring the pretended prince of Wales, a bill was 
brought into the lower houſe, to allow them one 
year longer to determine if they would take it. 
The lords added three clauſes, importing, that 
thoſe perſons who ſhould take the oath within the 
limited time, might return to their benefices and 
| employments, provided they were not already 
filled; that any perſon endeavouring to defeat the 
ſucceſſion to the crown, as now limited by law, 
ſhould be deemed guilty of high treaſon; and that 
the oath of abjuration ſhould be impoſed upon the 
ſubjects of Ireland. The queſtion being put, whe- 
ther they ſhould agree to the amendments of the 
lords, it was carried in the affirmative by one voice, 
and thus was a new ſecurity provided for a proteſ- 
tant ſucceſſor; a circumſtance, by which all lovers 
of the country were filled with the ſincereſt joy. 

The Engliſh fleet being joined by twelve Dutch 
ſhips of the line, failed from St. Helen's, the com- 
bined ſquadrons amounting to fifty ſeven fail, hav- 
ing under them a convoy of 200 merchantmen. 
On the 24th of July, they arrived off the rock of 


Liſbon, where Sir Cloudeſley Shovel commander 


in chief, called a council of war, in which the 
rendezvous was appointed to be held in Altea bay, 
on the coaſt of Valencia, Having made a deſcent 
with two thouſand five hundred men, the admiral 
publiſhed a declaration, intimating, that he came, 
not to injure the Spaniards, but to protect them 
from the tyranny of the French, whereupon the 
Spaniards chearfully ſupplied them with proviſions. 

When Sir Cloudeſley arrived before Leghorn, 
count Lamberg went on board, to inform him 
that (notwithſtanding the duke of Anjou had been 
declared ſucceſſor to the late Spaniſh monarch) 
the archduke of Auſtria, had (by order of the 
emperor) been proclaimed at Vienna king of Spain, 
by the name of Charles III. 

On the ſeventeenth of November the admiral 
arrived in the Downs, without having once an op- 
portunity of engaging the French fleet, which kept 
cloſe in Toulon the whole time the combined 
ſquadrons were in the Mediterranean. 3 

The military operations of the contending par- 
ties were carried on with various ſucceſs. If on 
one ſide, the duke of Marlborough took Bonne, 
Huy and Limbourg, Boufflers, on the other, de- 
feared the Dutch general Opdam; the duke of 
Burgundy made himſelf maſter of Old Briſac; and 

5 Q £ count 


1703. 
count Tallard retook Landau, and 


rince of Heſſe,” 
The Engliſh fleet at this time met with a dread- | 
ful diſaſter. A moſt alarming tempeſt, by which 
the houſes even in London were ſhaken, and many 
thrown down, occaſioned the loſs of thirteen ſhips 
of war. The damage in London, eſtimated at a 
million, was only a part of the immenſe loſs ſul- 
_ rained by the kingdom in general. Theſe events 
might have revived the drooping ſpirits of Lewis ; 
bur he loſt: in his turn two allies, whoſe defection 
threatened him with great misfortunes. T heſe 
were the duke of Savoy and the king of Portugal, 
who, actuated by ſimilar motives of intereſt, de- 
termined in favour of the grand alliance. 
On the ninth of November the parliament met, 
and the queen opened the ſefſion with a ſpeech in 
which ſhe expreſſed the moſt ardent wiſh of ſeeing 
them in perfect union among themſelves, and de- 
ſired they would avoid all heats and diviſions. She 
deſired of the commons ſupplies to enable her to 
perform her engagement with the king of Portu- 
gal, and the duke of Savoy, as well as ner former 
engagements, She told them, that the funds 
held out ſo well, and the prizes were ſo conſider- 
able, that they had defrayed the charge of the ex- 
pedition to Portugal, and of the augmentation of 
troops deſired by the ſtates genera]; that ſhe had 
out of her own revenue, contributed to the ſupport 
of the circle of Suabia, whoſe firm adherence to 
the intereſt of the allies, under the greateſt preſ- 
ſures, well deſerved her aſſiſtance. She wiſhed a 
leſs expenſive way could be deviſed for manning 


422 
defeated the | 


the fleet; and at the ſame time expreſſed an earn- 


eſt deſire of ſeeing the intereſt of the allies in a 
ſtill more flouriſhing ſtate. The commons then 


came to a reſolution, that the forty thouſand men, 


which were raiſed to act in conjunction with the 
forces of the allies, and the additional troops, con- 
ſiſting of ten thouſand men, ſhould be continued 
for the uſe of the enſuing year; that the propor- 
tion of land forces to act in conjunction with Por- 
tugal ſhould be eight thouſand men, one thouſand 
whereof to be horſe and dragoons; that five thou- 
ſand marines, and forty thouſand ſailors, ſhould be 
employed, making the whole number, for the fol- 
lowing year, upwards of one hundred thouſand. 
In conſequence of an intimation given by her 
majeſty to both houſes, that a plot was forming 
againſt her in Scotland, abetted by the emiſſaries 
of Lewis, the lords appointed a committee to exa- 
mine into the matter, and aſſured her majeſty 
they would, with their utmoſt zeal, maintain the 
Tights of the crown, and the church of England, 
in ſuch a manner, as might beſt conduce to further 


her majeſty's pious deſigns, and promote the hap- 


pineſs of all her ſubjects; an addreſs to this pur- 
port was alſo preſented by the commons. 

- When Marlborough, in the name of his royal 
miſtreſs, complimented the archduke of Auſtria, 
on his advancement to the throne of Spain, he 
took his {word from his ſide, and gave it to the duke 
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| exerciſed towards maſters of tranſports under 


the people. 


in the beginning of March, the lords exhibiteq 


| as diſmiſſed the ſervice. With reſpect to q 


| on the twenty-firſt of April, and by a forcible 


on. the twenty-ſixth day of December, 
paſſed through the uſual formalities at the c 

Windſor, he returned to Portſmouth, from = 
on the fifth of January, he ſailed for Dan 
with the grand fleet, commanded by Sir Cech, 
Rooke; but meeting with a violent ſtorm off 0 
Finiſterre, wherein they received conſiderable 1 
mage, they were, on the twentieth day off 
month, obliged to put into St. Helen's; the 0 
mage, however, which the fleet had ſuſtained. 1 
ing repaired, they failed with a fair wind on 

tenth of February for Portugal, where the ki 
ſafely arrived on the twenty-fifth and was receiv 
with great ſplendour, amidſt the acclamations 


lay) 


milit; 
havin 
beſt 

duke, 
them 
his ſe 


A. D. 1704. When the parliament aſſemb' 


charge againſt admiral Graydon, for not att, 
ing a ſquadron of the enemy of inferior force 
his way to the Weſt-Indies, as alſo for ſeyeri; 


convoy, and that officer by her majeſty's commy 


Scottiſh plot, they reſolved, that it appeared ei 
dent to that houſe, there had been a danger 
conſpiracy carried on for raiſing a rebellion in Seq 
land, and invading that kingdom by a Frey 
power, with a view to bring in the pretend 
prince of Wales, to the ſubverſion of her 
jeſty's government. 
The parliament having finiſhed the neceſſary 
ſineſs of the ſeſſion, her majeſty, on the 30 
April, thanked both houſes for their readineſs 
aſſiſt her in the proſecution of the war, and t 
houſe of commons in particular for the diſpatch 
their ſupplies. By this time the emperor's aft 
being in a moſt deplorable ſituation, the impe 
envoy to the court of London preſented a mei 
rial to the queen, diſplaying the imminent dang 
of Germany, and imploring her majeſty's all 
ance. The ſecretary of ſtate, hy command 
the queen, informed the envoy, that ſhe hadt 
dered the duke of Marlborough to concert the n 
effectual means to prevent the fatal conſequent 
apprehended by his maſter. Accordingly the di 
embarked for Holland, and arrived at the Hag 
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reſentation of the ſtate of the empire, boi 
the Dutch into compliance with the project of 
ing a body of troops for its immediate relief. 
forces allotted for this expedition were ſpeediy 
ſembled, and proceeded for Maeſtricht under 
grace's command. ; 
Having obtained every thing he wiſhed, la 
borough purſued his rout into the heart of. 
empire, forced the elector of Bavaria's lines 
vaged the country, and at length joined prince 
gene. Theſe two generals, emulovs of gl!) 
animated by the ſame zeal for the common c. 
attacked near Hockſted the French and 5 
| army, ſuperior in number, and able, by ava 
a battle, to have reduced the allies through # 


of forage. Villars, at this time on bad term 
the elector, was employed againſt the hit l 
teſtants in the Cevennes. A great gene!® by 
eaſily replaced. The mareſchals Tale 
Marſin, leſs ſkilful, though full as brave ® f 
committed errors to- which their defeat gh | 
writers has been attributed. Such, hovers 
the proweſs of Marlborough and Eugene 
junction, that the defeat was ſoon gen of 
field ſtrewed with dead, and the Danv* A 
with fugitives, who were drowned in ende 


with a pleaſant aſpect, ſaying to him in French; 
ce have nothing but my cloak and ſword, and I 
ce hope you will not think it the worſe for one day's 
« wearing.” On the contrary, replied the duke, 
« it will always put me in mind of your majeſty's 
6e juſt right and title, and of the obligations I lie 
« under to hazard my life in making you the 
« preateſt prince in Chriſtendom.” Marlborough 
returned to England in October, and the king of 
Spain embarking with him under convoy of an 


Engliſh and Dutch ſquadron, arrived at Spithead 
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Hp or twelve thouſand of the beſt troops. 


Unable to range themſelves in order of battle, or 
ſore their way through a victorious army, they ſur- 
rendered themſelves priſoners without fighting. 
11 ſhort the allies gained a complete victory. About 
nelye thouſand ſlain, fourteen thouſand priſoners, 
in hundred pieces of cannon, three hundred co- 


ha 0 bus and ſtandards, and an immenſe booty, were 
ed the trophies of their victory, The duke of Bava- 
5 m was obliged to fly, and abandoned his domi- 
bo ki lions to their mercy. Marlborough ſignalized 


timſell in this action as much by his valour as his 
military talents. Mareſchal Tallard, his priſoner, 
taving complimented him “ on the defeat of the 
belt troops in Europe:“ * hope,” replied the 
Juke, © you will except the troops that defeated 
them,” Marlborough was amply compenſated for 


tis ſervices. The emperor created him a prince 


receivd 
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ſeyeru ol the empire, Holland ſhewed him peculiar ho- 
nder tours, and that ſpacious manſion, to which he 
mm ee the name of Blenheim, is a monument of the 
& to oblic gratitude. _ The celebrated Addiſon did 
ared e im ſtill greater honour by immortalizing him in 
langer his poems. EP * 

1 in Sell The confederates afterwards penetrated into Al- 
2 FrenWſece, took Landau, and ſpread univerſal terror. 5 
pretend The ſiege of Landau finiſhed the campaign in 
her ermany, the duke of Marlborough repaired to 


terlin, and contracted for a reinforcement of eight 
houland Pruſſians to ſerve under prince Eugene in 


eſſary 0 g | | 
aly during the enſuing campaign. Soon after he 


the 3d 


-adine mbarked for England, where he was received with 

- and Hole demonſtrations of joy and gratitude his im- 

diſpatch "rant ſervices ſo well deſerved. - FE 
ors af The principal actions in Flanders were the bom- 

ne imperfſÞ-"iment of Bruges and Namur by nine thouſand 

1 2 meu otch troops, and two attempts on the French lines. 

ent dag The ſuperiority of the French in Italy over the 

ſty's af luke of Savoy gave them great advantages. They 

mmand educed Vercelli, Jurea, and Verac, the laſt of 
ſhe had lich places ſuſtained a ſiege of no leſs than 

-rt-the e months. The duke bore his loſſes with great 

onſequenuanimity, and told the Engliſh miniſter, that 

1y the dufif®"gh he was abandoned by the allies, he ſcorned 

"the Ha follow their example. 

forcible Lb operations of the combined fleet at ſea 
re, brouꝗ ere nearly as glorious as thoſe of the allied armies 

ject of land, and therefore demand particular atten- 

relief, n. Sir George Rooke, having landed king 

ſpeedily ales at Liſbon, was ordered by the miniſtry to 


"Mem the Mediterranean, and watch the mo- 


nt under 
ons of the Toulon ſquadron. Soon after he re- 


ſhed, Med advice, that a ſtrong fleet from Breſt had 
geart of aled Liſbon, in order to join the Toulon divi- 
Vs lines, . Sir George ſoon deſcried the Breſt ſquadron 
J prince commanded the fleet to tack and ſtand after 
of glory: en; but the French having the weather gage, 
nmon cu, hight coming on, he could not bring them to 
nd Bea en he therefore, as ſoon as they were out of 
by avoid o lalled towards the Streights, where he was join- 
through # . „Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, with a large fleet un- 
xd term . 5 command. A council of war was held in 
revolted f 13 of Tetuan, on the ſeventeenth of July, 
zeneral , flult of which was that they ſhould ſail to make 
Tall 18 n attempt upon Gibraltar, in conſequence of 
we 45 COOL the clauſe in the ſecond partition treaty. 
feat 0) * 4 nty-firſt, the prince of Heſſe landed on the 
howe\& "wy with eighteen hundred marines, and ſum- 
agent p * Fo garriſon to ſurrender; but the governor 
gf t ce, Far the place ſhould be defended to the 
nub "nity, Next day the admiral gave orders 


con by 
"ade the town, and perceiving that the 
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e. There remained in the village of Blen- 


CE 


| 


2 


— 


army. 


| 
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enemy were driven from the fortifications at the 
South Molehead, he commanded captain Whitaker 
to arm all the boats. and attack the quarter. But 
che captains Hicks and Jumper, who lay next the 
Mole, puſhed on ſhore with their pinnaces, and en- 
tered the fortifications ſword in hand. The enemy 
ſprung a mine, by which two lieutenants and about 
an hundred men were either killed or wounded, 
Nevertheleſs, the. two captains made . themſelves 
maſters of the platform, and maintained their 
ground, until they were ſupported by captain 
Whitaker, and the reſt of the ſeamen, who took 
by ſtorm a redoubt between the Mole and the 
town. The governor then capitulated, and the 
prince of Heſſe entered the place, amazed at the 
ſucceſs of this attempt, conſidering the ſtrength 
of the fortifications, which might have been de- 
fended by an handful of men againſt a numerous 
The admiral now returned to Tetuan to 
take in wood and water, leaving a ſufficient num- 
ber of troops to defend the place, under the com- 
mand of the prince. Vs 

This was no, ſooner accompliſhed than the ad- 
mira] put to ſea, and on the 11th of Auguſt got 
ſight of the French fleet, which he purſued with 
all the fail he could make. On the 13th the com- 
bined fleets came up with the enemy, as they lay 
in a line off Malaga, ready to receive them to the 
number of fifty two ſhips of the line, and four 
and twenty gallies, under the command of the 


| count of Thoulouſe, high-admiral of France, with 


the inferior flags of the black and white diviſions. 
The combined fleet conſiſted of fifty three ſhips of 
the line, excluſive of frigates, but were inferior to 
the French in weight of metal, and in the num- 
ber of guns and men, 


A little after ten in the morning the action be- 
gan, when the rear and the van commanded, by 
Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, and the Dutch admiral Cal- 


lemberg, immediately preſſed forward to a cloſe 


engagement, and ſoon compelled the enemy to 
give way: but the center of the French being re- 
markably ſtrong, bore hard upon Rooke's diviſion, 
ſeveral of whoſe ſhips, having expended their ſhot, 
were obliged to leave. the line as entirely uſeleſs. 
The fight, however, was maintained till night, 
when the French bore away to leeward, In the 
night the wind ſhifted to the northward, and in the 
morning to the weſtward, which gave the enemy 
advantage over the combined fleet, and at length they 
diſappeared. The loſs in this engagement was 
pretty equal on both ſides, though not a ſingle 
ſhip was taken or deſtroyed by either. After the 


| battle Sir George Rooke failed to. Gibraltar to refit, 


and leaving a ſquadron with Sir John Leake, ſet 
ſail for England on the twenty-fourth of Auguſt. 
He arrived in September, and was received by the 
miniſtry, and the people in general, with the higheſt 


marks of approbation and eſteem. 


The news of the reduction of Gibraltar no ſooner 
reached the court of Madrid, than Philip, the reign- 
ing king of Spain, ſent the marquis of Villadartas 
with an army to retake that important fortreſs. 


During a ſiege of four months, the prince of Heſſe 


diſplayed great proofs of his military capacity. Gib- 
raltar was ſupplied with proviſions and forces from 
Liſbon, till that communication was cut off Fs 4 
ſtrong ſquadron entering the bay, under the com- 
mand of Monſieur de Pointis, who, however, re- 
tiring at the approach of Sir John Leake and ad- 
miral Vanderduſſen, the marquis ſpeedily abandon- 
ed his attempt. . Ls 
On the mecting of parliament, the queen in her 
ſpeech 
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ſpeech, obſerved, that the remarkable ſucceſs with 
which Providence had crowned her arms had ex- 
cited ſentiments of joy in all her ſubjects; and 
that a timely improvement of the preſent advan- 


tages would enable them to procure a laſting foun- 
dation of ſecurity for England. She deſired of the 


commons the ſupplies for the enſuing year, and 


aſſured them they ſhould be carefully managed, at 
the ſame time eee a ſpeedy diſpatch. 
Next day the lords congratulated her majeſty on 
the ſucceſs of her arms under the conduct of the 
duke of Marlborough. The commons alſo pre- 
ſented an addreſs, in which they mentioned the 
atchievements of admiral Rooke; and aſſured her 
majeſty, they came diſpoſed to do every thing that 
was neceſſary, for the effectual proſecution of the 
war; and that they would ſo diſpatch the public 
buſineſs, as might enable her majeſty to purſue the 
advantages ſhe had already obtained over the 
common enemy. ine e 
Soon after the commons, by an unanimous vote, 
preſented an addreſs, requeſting her majeſty to 
beſtow her bounty upon the feamen and land forces 
who had behaved ſo gallantly in the ſervice of their 


country; and received for anſwer, that cognizance 


ſhould be taken of their requeſt. They then voted 


the number of forces, and the ſums neceſſary for 


their ſubſiſtence during the enſuing year. | 
The pathament we | experienced great dif- 
ficulties attending the nothern parts of Britain con- 
tinuing as a ſeparate kingdom, a bill was brought 


into the upper houſe, for enabling her majeſty to 


name commiſſioners for treating with thoſe of 
Scotland, in order to ſettle an union between the 
two kingdoms. 13 6) A, 

A. D. 1705. The duke of Marlborough, on his 
firſt appearance in the houſe, was honoured with 
the thanks of the pecrs, in an elegant ſpeech pro- 
nounced by the lord keeper. A committee of the 


| houſe of commons alſo waited on his grace, to give 


him the thanks of that, houſe, and to congratulate 
him on his ſucceſſes, 5 Sa, 

But as the moſt exalted minds are liable to pre- 
judice, and the influence of favourites, the queen, 
(wrought upon by the dutcheſs of Marlborough, 
whoſe ambition could not bear the idea of any 
commander, naval or military, being placed upon 
a level with her huſband) treated the gallant Rooke 


with cold neglect, and, as an inſtance of very re- 


prehenſible partiality, if not injuſtice, appointed 


Sir Cloudeſly Shovel rear admiral of England. 


The commons, in their addreſs to the queen, 
took particular notice of the deficiency of their 
allies in furniſhing their reſpective quotas towards 
carrying on the war, as well by ſea as by land, 
and beſought her majeſty to uſe her intereſt with 
them, that next year they might furniſh their com- 
plete proportion according to their ſeveral treaties. 
The queen returned a favourable anſwer to this as 
well as every other part of the addreſs, and after 
giving the royal aſſent to the bills that had paſſed, 
diſſolved the parliament; and ordered a proclama- 
tion to be iſſued for calling another. 

As no plan appeared more effectual for the im- 
provement of the advantages obtained by the me- 
morable battle of Blenheim, than that of making 
an impreſſion on the frontiers of France, the Mo- 
ſelle was pitched on as the ſcene of action. The 
ſtates general having agreed to the project, Marl- 
borough ſet out for Maeſtricht to aſſemble his 
army. About the latter end of May, the troops 
paſled the Maeſe, and continued their march to- 


wards the Moſelle, under the command of general 


— 
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Saar, Marlborough ſent repeated remonſtrances i 


. 
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Churchill, while the duke ſet out for Rata; 
viſit prince Lewis of Baden. At a conference a 
according to appointment, between theſe tyo a 
generals, it was reſolved that a ſufficient — 
ber of German troops ſhould be left for fe. 
ing Lauterberg and Stolhoffen, under the Pia 
mand of general Thungen, and that prince Legi 
ſhould advance with a ſtrong detachment toward 
the Saar, to act in concert with the duke, 3 
forage was very ſcarce in that part of the count 
and it was therefore impoſſible for the allied arm 
to ſubſiſt long between the rivers Moſelle any 


quicken the march of the imperialiſts, but 'neith 
his remonſtrances, nor thoſe of the deputies of the 
ſtate had any effect. Prince Lewis, inſtead of join 
ing the duke in perſon, repaired to the Swalbach 
leaving the command of the Imperial troops to th 
count de Frize. Tdi, a 225 
Whilſt the duke was in' this ſtate of ſuſpenſe an 
diſappointment, the French did not fail to pu 
their ſuperiority in the Netherlands. They inveſt 
ed Huy, and took it with the caftle and forts, 0 
the eleventh of June, making the garriſon priſone 
of war, and immediately afterwards undertook thi 
reduction of the citadel of Liege. The Rat 
general having informed the duke of Marlboroug 
of theſe diſaſters, and repreſented to him the ne 
ceſſity of making a powerful diverſion on the Mc 
ſelle, or of returning immediately to the defence 
their frontiers; he reſolved: to abandon: his deſig 
on the river, and returned to the Netherlands, Hay 
ing marched with great expedition, 'he arrived tim 
enough to ſave the citadel of Liege; and th 
French, upon advice of his approach, retired t 
Namur. On the ſixth of July, the allies inveſt 
Huy, and in a few days the garriſon was obligedt 
ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war. The con 
federate troops paſſed the French lines with ve 
little oppoſition, but were afterwards attacked b 
a formidable party of Bavarian cavalry. This « 
caſioned a ſharp action, but they were ſoon defeat 
and put to flight, leaving their ſtandards and art 
lery behind them. Two lieutenant generals ue 
taken priſoners, together with one major gene! 
and ſeventy-four inferior officers. Nothing fart 
of moment happened in Flanders during the ca 
paign of this year. The duke put his army in 
winter quarters, and after concerting the operati 
of the next campaign with the Emperor and t 
ſtates general, embarked for England, and aride 
at St. James's on the thirtieth of December. 
No ſignal event was produced by the campit 
on the Rhine. The Imperialiſts were command 
by prince Eugene, the French by the duke! 
Vendome. The former reduced Druſenheim, 
Hagonau, and forced the enemy's lines at the plat 
laſt mentioned. The duke de Feuillade, who 
manded a ſeparate army near Turin, reduced 
vas, and inveſted Nice, which ſurrendere 
the month of December after a vigorous defence 
The Portugueſe with their allies the Engliſh ; 
Dutch, marched to the frontiers of Spain, 


meeting no enemy in the field on that ſide, Ie 


Alcantara in the province of Alentejo, ry 
rendered; and the garriſon, conſiſting of | 
hundred Spaniards, were made priſoners. 
afterwards laid ſiege to Abuquerque, whic 
out a week, and then capitulated on 
terms. It was afterwards debated, whe 

ſhould inveſt Bajadox; but that town beit * 
fortified than either of the former, the delt 
laid aſide, 1 
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qd The marquis de la Minas, who commanded a || 


body of the Portugueſe. in the province of 


aratc 
o great 4 4, reduced the town of Salvaterra, plundered 
ws 4 burned Sarca, but was obliged to retire to 
« 


penamacos, ON the appearance of the enemy: 
hich concluded the campaign in that part of the 


buntr y. . 40 
we moſt remarkable atchievements of this 


bh © mmer was the reduction of Barcelona by the earl 
d * if Peterborough and Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, who, in 
BE: latter end of May, failed from St. Helen's 


-ith the Engliſh fleet, and on the twentieth of June 
nded at Liſbon, where they were reinforced by 
ir John Leake, and the Dutch admiral Alle- 
"onde, On the twenty-ſecond they arrived in the 
jay of Barcelona, the troops were diſembarked to 
he eaſtward of the city, where they poſſeſſed them- 
ves of a ſtrong camp, and were well received b 

ke country people. On the twenty-eighth, Charles 
whom the emperor had lately declared king of 


| of join 
walbach 
ps to the 


enſe and 


Redo pain) landed amid{t the acclamations of an infi- 
forts, oi" multitude from the neighbouring towns and 
priſonem H lages, who welcomed him with the utmoſt tran- 
"took: Hort, crying out,“ long live the king.“ 

he fa Though the garriſon of Barcelona conſiſted of 
bobo thouſand men, commanded by expert and 
\ the neM:liant officers, it was determined, after long de- 
the Moes in various councils of war, to proceed to 
efence Me ſiege. But previous to the attempt, the prince 


Heſſe propoſed to lord Peterborough a ſcheme for 
prizing Montjuic, to effect which the neceſſary 
eparations were made. At ſix o' clock in the 
ening a detachment of one thouſand men was 


Ils delipt 
ds, Hay 
wed tim 

and th 


retired (cered to march by the way of Serria, and a thou- 
8 inveſte nd more followed at midnight to ſupport them if 
obliged iid" ſhould be occaſion. The outworks were car- 
The cone! by aſſault, with the loſs of the gallant prince 
with ve Heſſe, who was ſhot through the head, and ex- 
racked red in a few hours. The earl of Peterborough 
This Hen began to bombard the body of the fort, and a 


— 


_—— 


n defeat ell happening to fall into the magazine of pow- 
and aria" blew it up, together with the governor and 
erals we of the principal officers; an accident which 
Ir gener alarmed the garriſon, that they ſurrendered with- 
ing farthe tfurther reſiſtance. . 

> the eu he trenches being open, and the batteries 
army int ed againſt the town, it was bombarded with 
 operati ch fury that in a few days the governor, deſ- 
yr and ring of relief capitulated, and on the fourth of 
nd a ober, king Charles entered in triumph. All 
ber. other places in Catalonia, except Roſeas, de- 


red for him; {6 that the largeſt and richeſt pro- 


| campal 
ice of Spain was conquered by an army ſcarce 


e duke Wing in number the garriſon of Barcelona. 
theim, al ales wrote with his own hand a letter to queen 
it the pee containing a circumſtantial detail of his af- 
who con the warmeſt expreſſions of gratitude, and the 
duced C wk encomiums of the earl of Peterborough 
endered Aber other ſubjects. | 

defence. ter the capture of Barcelona, it was reſolved 
Zngliſh 6 —— of war, that a ſtrong naval force 
Spain, Jl * be ſtationed in the Mediterranean, and at 
Je, n Pa under the command of Sir John Leake 
which i ' Ord Peterborough. Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, 
; of ſer C 12 ſhips of the line and part of the 
fork 198 - let, ſailed through the ſtreights, and ar- 
which be * 4 Spithead. The Breſt fleet was ſo well ob- 
hono hy a ſquadron of the Engliſh, that the 
hether l 7 did not think proper to venture out; but 
being be ln, k Squadron, under the command of the 
deligh * de St. Paul, took the homeward bound 


Alle . . | b 
let, with their convoy of three ſhips of war. 


1 
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22 3 of October, the new parli- 
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ament met, and the commons choſe Mr. Smith 
for their ſpeaker. Two days after, her majeſty 
made a ſpeech to both houſes, in which ſhe repre- 
ſented the neceſſity of acting with the utmoſt vi- 
gour againſt France, the common enemy of the 
liberties of Europe; informed them that ſhe had 
an intention to expedite an union with Scotland; 
recommended unanimity among themſelves, and 


aſſured them that thoſe who would concur with her 


in theſe laudable deſigns, might rely on her favour 
and protection. Both houſes, in conſequence of 
this ſpeech; preſented addreſſes in the warmeſt 
terms of duty and affection. The commons aſ- 
ſured her majeſty of their aſſiſtance in bringing the 
treaty of union to a happy concluſion; after which, 
they proceeded to examine the eſtimates for the 
ſervices of the enſuing year, and chearfully grant- 
ed ſuch ſupplies as were wanted. | 

In the courſe of this ſeſſion, the duke of Marl- 
borough received the thanks of the houſe of com- 
mons for his ſignal ſervices in the laſt campaign; 
the credit of that nobleman was, indeed, exceeding 
high at this juncture, as was public credit in ge- 
neral. The kingdom was ' bleſſed with plenty; 
the forces were well paid, notwirhſtanding the great 
quantity of coin exported for the maintenance of 
the war; and the face of things wore a pleaſing aſ- 
pect. | | 

A. D. 1706. The parliamentary buſineſs being 
concluded, her majeſty went to the houſe of peers on 
the 17th of March, and having given the royal 
aſſent to ſeveral public and private acts, made a 
{ſpeech to both houſes, wherein ſhe expreſſed her 
acknowledgments for the unanimity and diſpatch 
with which they had conducted the public buſineſs, 
and the zeal and affection they had ſhewn for her 
ſervice, and then prorogued the parliament. 

The commiſſioners appointed for forming a con- 
ſolidating union of the two kingdoms of England 


and Scotland met at the cockpit on the ſixtecnth 


of April. Their commiſſions being opened and 
read by the reſpective ſecretaries, and introductory 
ſpeeches being pronounced by the lord keeper of 
England, and the lord chancellor of Scotland, they 
agreed to certain preliminary articles, importing, 
that all the propoſals ſhould be made in writing, 
and every point when agreed reduced into writing; 
that no points ſhould be obligatory, till all matters 
ſhould be adjuſted in ſuch a manner as would be 
proper to be laid before the queen and the two par- 
liaments for their approbation ; that a committee 
ſhould be appointed from each commiſſion, to re- 
viſe the minutes which might paſs, before they 
ſhould be inſerted in the books by the reſpective 
ſecretaries; and that during the whole treaty, the 
moſt profound ſecrecy ſhould be obſerved with re- 
gard to their proceedings. i 
On the twenty- fourth of April the lord keeper of 
England propoſed, That the two kingdoms of 
« England and Scotland ſhould be for ever united 
« into one nation by the name of GREAT BRITAIN; 
« that it ſhould be repreſented by cne and the ſame 
« parliament, and that the ſucceſſion to this mo- 
ce narchy, in failure of heirs of her majeſty's body, 
ce ſhould he ſubje& to the limitations mentioned in 
ce an act paſſed in the late reign, entitled an act for 
« the further limitation of the crown, &c.“ 
| Theſe preliminaries were agreed to with this 
proviſo, * That all the ſubjects of the united 
« kingdom of Great Britain ſhould have full free- 
ce dom and intercourſe of trade and navigation to 
« or from any part or place within the united 
« kingdom, and plantations thereunto belonging; 
5 « and 
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ce and that there ſhould be a communication of all 
« other privileges and advantages, which do or 

© may belong to the ſubjects of either kingdom.“ 

To this the Engliſh commiſſioners conſented, under 

ſuch terms as might be found for their mutual ad- 

vantage in the farther progreſs of the treaty. 

Theſe general preliminaries being ſettled, the 
commiſſioners proceeded to particulars, and at 
length the following articles were agreed to and ra- 
tified, viz, That England and Scotland ſhould, 
from the firſt of May, one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ſeven, be united into one kingdom by the name 
of Great Britain; that the ſucceſſion ſhould be 
veſted in the princeſs Sophia and her heirs ; that all 
papiſts, or perſons that married papiſts, ſhould be 
for ever excluded from inheriting the crown; that 
the united kingdoms ſhould be repreſented by one 
parliament; that all ſubjects of Great Britain ſhould 
enjoy a communication of rights, and all advan- 
tages, and be under the ſame reſtrictions and regu- 
lations; that Scotland ſhould be exempred from the 
temporary duties on fome commodities; that the 
ſum of three hundred, ninety-eight thouſand, and 
eighty- five pounds ten ſhillings ſhould be granted to 
the Scots as an equivalent for ſuch part of the cuſ- 
toms and exciſe, charged upon that kingdom in con- 
ſequence of that union, as ſhould be applicable tothe 
payment of the debts of E.ngland, according to the 
proportion which the cuſtoms and exciſe of Scotland 
bore to thoſe of England; that as the revenue of 
Scotland might increaſe, a further equivalent ſhould 
be allowed for ſuch proportion of the ſaid increale, 


as ſhould be applicable to the payment of the debts | 


of England; that the ſum to be paid at preſent, as 
well as the money ariſing trom the future equiva- 
lents, ſhould be employed in reducing the coin of 
Scotiand to the ſtandard and value of the Engliſh 
coin; in paying off the capital ſtock and intereſt 
due to the proprietors of the African company, 
which ſhould be immediately diffolved; in diſcharg- 
ing all the public debts of the kingdom of Scot- 
land; and in promoting manufactures and fiſheries 
under the direction of commiſſioners appointed by 
her majeſty, and accountable to the parliament of 
Great Britain; that the laws concerning public 
right, policy and civil government, ſhould be the 
ſame throughout the kingdom; but that no altera- 
tion ſhould be made in the laws concerning private 
property, except tor evident utility of the ſubjects 
within Scotland; that the court of ſeſſion, and all 
courts of judicature in Scotland, ſhould remain as 
then conſtituted by the laws of that kingdom, with 
the ſanze authority and privileges as they enjoyed 
before the union; ſubject, however, to ſuch regu- 
lations as ſhouid be made by the parliament of 
Great Britain; that the rights and privileges of the 
royal boroughs of Scotland ſhould remain entire 
after the union ; that Scotland ſhould be repreſented 
in the parliament of Great Britain by ſixteen peers, 
and furty-five commoners, to be elected in ſuch 
a manner as ſhould be ſettled by the preſent parha- 
ment of Scotland; that all the peers in Scotland, 
and the ſucceſſors to their honours and dignities, 
ſhould, from and after the union of the peers of 
Great Britain, have rank and precedency im- 
mediately after the Engliſh peers of the like 
orders and degrees, who might be created after the 
union; that they ſhould be tried as peers of Great 
Britain, and enjoy all the privileges of peers of Eng- 
land, and particularly the right and privileges of 
ſitting in the houſe of lords, and on the tr1als of 
peers; that the crown, ſceptre, and ſword of ſtate, 
the records of parliament, and all other records, 


— — — 


directly towards the confederate army. The duke 


de la Fevillade to inveſt the city 


rolls and regiſters whatſoever ſhould remain 25 th 
were, within that part of the united kingdom ell 
Scotland; and that all laws and ſtatutes jn ory | 
kingdom, ſo far as they might be inconſiſtent vin 
theſe articles, or any of them, ſhould ceaſe and þ 
declared void by the reſpective parliaments of he 
two kingdoms. Such was the ſubſtance of that f. 
mous treaty, which was ſoon after concluded, and 
formally preſented to her majeſty by the duke 9 
Queenſberrv and Dover. 

During theſe tranſactions in England, the Frenc 
had formed a deſign to ſurprize the duke of Mall. 
borough before the Danes and Pruſſians could jon 
tum; and accordingly, in the beginning of May 
the duke of Bavaria and mareſchal Villars decamy- 
ed from Tirlemont, and paſſing the Dyle, marched 


by early intelligence, perceiving their drift, gif 
patched ap expreſs to the Dutch troops to join hin, 
who, by the twenty-ſecond of May, arrived withi 
a league of his camp. ET 

Early next morning the confederates marched to 
wards the village of Ramillies, where the duke 
was ſurprized with the news, that the enemy were 
in march to give him battle. They had taken poſ 
ſeſſion of a ſtrong camp, their right extending t 
the Town of Hautemont on the ſide of the Me 
haigne; their left to Anderkirk, and Ramillies | 
the center. The allied army was drawn up, wit 


the right wing near the brook of Vauſe; and the 


left was poſted near the village of Franqueine, 
The village of Ramillies was now attacked by 
detachment of the allied army under the command 
of lieutenant general Schultz, who entered vit 
great vigour and reſolution. The Dutch and D. 
niſh horſe of the left wing charged with great intre 
pidity, but were ſo warmly received by the enem) 
that they began to fall into diſorder, when the duk 
ordered them to be ſupported with the body of re 
ſerve, and twenty ſquadrons drawn from the 11g 
wing. Before the arrival of the reinforceme 
which the duke had ordered, the Dutch and Dane 
had returned to the charge, and the beſt part 
the enemy's muſqueteers were cut to pieces. 
French king's own regiment of foot begged f 
quarter, and delivered up their arms and colouts 
the victors. | | | 
They now gave way on all ſides; the horſe to 
three different routs, but were ſo cloſcly purſue 
that very few eſcaped, The elector of Bavaria at 
mareſchal Villeroy ſaved themſelves with the utmo 
difficulty. The purſuit was followed till two in! 
morning, five leagues from the field of battle, f 
within two of Louvain. In ſhort the confederat 
obtained a compleat victory. They took mol: oft 
enemy's baggage and artillery, about one dane 
and twenty colours or ſtandards, ſix hundred 1 
cers, fix thouſand private ſoldiers, and about * 
thouſand were killed or wounded. The los | 
the allies did not exceed three thouſand 8 
cluding prince Lewis of Heſſe, and colonel be 
tinck, who loſt their lives in the engagemen' 2 
The battle of Ramillies was immediately fo 15 
with the conquelt of all Brabant, and the Hu 
citics of the Netherlands, which * 
without reſiſtance. This ſo irritated 1 
that he ſent immediate orders to the, c, 
of Tu 
: 
but the ſiege, being ill directed, went on % 
The duke of Savoy left the town o fine 
ed prince Eugene ; they forced the 5 " of 
diſperſed the army commanded by the du * 
leans, took the proviſions and baggage |; 
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maſters of Piedmont, and ſoon after of the | 
taly. Barcelona was beſieged with as little 
Loſs, The mareſchal de Teſſé raiſed the ſiege, 
ame 1 rich booty to the enemy. The earl of 
aß took ſeveral Spaniſh towns, penetrated even 
| Madrid, and proclaimed king Charles, whilſt 


0! [ 


Cele hope remalning. | 
ict | | 6 | 
[vis XIV. was now under a neceſſity of having 


nployed the elector of Bavaria to write letters in 
„ name to the duke of Marlborough and the de- 
is of the ſtates general, containing propoſals 
i the confederacy were fired by the ambition of 
king conqueſts, and England was deſirous of be- 
„ indemnified for the immenſe ſums ſhe had ex- 
ded, The offers of France were therefore re- 
+}, and the allies determined to exert themſelves 
th redoubled vigour. 

On the ſecond of December the parliament met, 
q her majeſty in her ſpeech mentioned the glori— 
o ſucceſs of her arms abroad, and recommended 
\ the commons to grant the ſupplies neceſſary for 
ofecuting the war with vigour, in order to obtain 
1 honourable peace. She acquainted them with 
: progreſs made in the union, and adviſed the 
mpletion of that deſirable undertaking. The 


mmons granted the ſupplies, and expreſſed every | 


ben of loyalty and affection to the queen. 

The Scottiſh parliament having paſſed an act to 
reſcribe the method for chuſing the repreſenta- 
ves for that kingdom, in the firſt parhament of 
eat Britain, and paſſed ſeveral other bills, the 
Id commiſſioner made a ſpeech, and adjourned 
em to the rwenty-tecond day of April. 

An addreſs was preſented to her majeſty by the 
uſe of lords on the ſeventh of December, re— 
ting that the honous and titles of the duke of 
lalborough ſhould be ſettled upon his poſterity 
act of parliament; and they prayed her majeſty's 
tection therein, 
al:d ſoon after to ſignify her royal aſſent; and 


ules, | 

The houſe of commons, ſoon after, addreſſed the 
Wen, intimating, that as ſhe was pleaſed to erect the 
uſe of Blenheim as a monument of the glorious 


ls to make proviſion for the more honourable fup- 
It of his dignity to his poſterity, in ſuch a man- 


dared, that having ſettled an annual penſion of 
© thouſand pounds, out of the revenue of the 
il: Office, on the duke of Marlborough, it 
ald be agreeable to her, if that might be conti- 
d to his poſterity for ever. Accordingly an act 
"ihe purpoſe was Immediately paſſed. 
% D. 1707. On the twentieth of January her 
el came to the houſe of lords, and after paſſing 
tak. public and private acts, acquainted them 
7 the union being perfected by the parliament 
land, ſhe had ordered the ſame to be laid 
1 © them for their concurrence in it. She alſo 
> 0h, that Scotland being to have an equiva- 
„ar what that kingdom was obliged to contri- 
5 Wards the debts of England, it was neceſſary 
ride for the payment thereof. In the houſe 
ty Previous to the entering upon the conſi- 
wh of the union, a bill was ordered to be 
6 in for the ſecurity of the church of Eng- 
for ſecuring preſbytery in Scotland 


an ac 
in 2 
> paſſed there before the articles of union. 


rilip V. humbled by his misfortunes, had ſcarce 


uſe to the moſt humiliating meaſures. He | 


opening a congreſs. But the powers that form- 


to which ſhe was graciouſly | 


al being brought in accordingly, paſſed both | 


ons of the duke of Marlborough, their willing- | 


as her majeſty ſhould think fit. The queen 


— _ 
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The purport was, that the act of uniformity ſhould 
be in force for ever; that every king or queen 
hereafter, at their coronation, ſhould take an oath 
to preſerve the ſettlement of the church, and the 


| diſcipline thereof; and that this a& ſhould be held 


a fundamental and eſſential part of the union. 
This act being paſſed, the union was taken into 
general conſideration, and after long and warm de- 
bates the bill for confirming the articles was carried, 
and ſoon after received the royal aſſent. 

The campaign in the Netherlands was barren of 
events. The time was ſpent in marches and coun- 
rermarches, till the reſpective armies retired into 
winter quarters. The ſiege of Toulon was ſo much 
the object of the attention of the allies, that other 
matters were greatly neglected. Towards the lat- 
ter end of June, the duke of Savoy and prince 
Eugene began their march thither, with an army of 
between forty and fifty thouſand men; Sir Cloudes- 
ley Shovel, with the combined fleet, and tranſ- 
ports, having taken on board their heavy cannon, 
with the proviſions and ammunition neceſſary to 
carry on the ſiege. 

On the arrival of the confederate army before 
the place, prince Eugene reconnoitred the diſpoſi- 
tion of the enemy, and perceiving he muſt fight an 
army intrenched in the outworks, on the heights that 
ſurrounded the place, and which were furniſhed 
with a great number of guns, was for retreating. 
The duke of Savoy was, however, determined to 
purſue the enterprize, andaccordingly, the neceſſary 
diſpoſitions were made for attacking the hill of Sr. 
Catherine, which the enemy had fortified; and in 
this firſt attempt the allies were ſucceſsful. They 
alſo attacked and carried two (mall forts near the 
harbour, but the enemy, whoſe forces were increaſed, 
attacked their camp, and recovered the hill of St, 
Catherine. 3 . 

The impoſſibility of taking Toulon at length ap- 
peared to the duke of Savoy, who received intel- 
ligence that the enemy had ſixty battalions in their 
entrenchments, beſides a numerous cavalry, he a- 
greed to deſiſt from the enterprize. However, by 
way of retaliation for the ruin of his capital city of 
Turin, he gave directions for the bombarding of 
Toulon both by ſea and land; and both himſelf 
and prince Eugene advanced to an eminence to be- 
hold the dreadful blaze, 

In the mean time Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, with 
fifteen men of war, failed for England, and on the 
twenty-firſt of October his own ſhip, the Aſſocia- 
tion, ſtruck upon the rocks of Scilly, wherein 
himſelf and every creature on board periſhed. The 
like was the unhappy fate of the Eagle and Rom- 
ney. The Firebrand was daſhed in pieces on 
the rocks, but the captain and twenty-four of his 
men ſaved themſelves in the boat; the Phoenix 
ran aground, but the crew luckily ſaved them- 
ſelves. The reſt of the fleet by tacking with great- 
er expedition ſaved themſelves. The body of the 
admiral was afterwards found by ſome of the coun- 
try people, who having ftript it, buried it in the 
ſands, but being diſcovered, was taken up, and in- 
terred in Weſtminſter-Abbey, where her majeſty 
cauſed a monument to be erected to his memory. 

The firſt parliament of Great Britain meeting on 
the twenty-third of October, the queen in a ſpcech 
to both houſes, mentioned the tranſactions in Pro- 
vence and Spain, repreſenting the neceſſity of mak- 
ing further efforts againſt the common enemy ; and 
exhorted them to be upon their guard againſt thoſe 
who endeavoured to ſow jealouſies in the common- 


wealth, The commons, in their addreſs, 9 
| the 


428 1708. 
the continuance of their former zeal and devotion 
towards her majeſty's government, but in the houſe 
of lords, the earl of Wharton expatiated upon the 
ſcarcity of money, the decay of trade, and the miſ- 
management of the navy. He was ſeconded b 
the lord Somers, and the leaders of all the oppo- 
ſite party, who propoſed to conſider the ſtate of the 
nation, before they proceeded to any other buſineſs. 

The deſign of this motion was to place the earl of 
Oxford once more at the head of the admiralty, 
and thereby ſubſerve the deſign of a party. A day 
being fixed for this examination, the houſe re- 
ceived a petition from the ſheriffs and merchants 


of London, complaining of great loſſes by ſea, 


for want of cruizers and convoys, and theſe com- 
plaints were proved by witneſſes, An addreſs was 
then moved for, in which the miſcarriages at ſea 
were alledged to the miniſtry and council, but the 
motion was overruled. The commons made ſome 
progreſs in an enquiry of the lame nature, brought 


in a bill for the better ſecuring the trade of the 


kingdom, and at the ſame time cheartully granted 
the ſupplies for the ſervice of the enſuing year. 
They allo reſolved, that there ſhould be but one 
privy council in the kingdom of Great Britain ; 
that the militia in Scotland ſhouid be put on the 
ſame footing with that of England; that the pow- 
ers of the joſtices of peace ſhould be the ſame 
through the whole iſland; that the lords juſticiary 
in Scotland ſhould go circuits twice a year, and 
that the writs for electing Scottiſh members to 
ſerve in the houſe of commons ſhould be directed, 
and returns made, in the ſame manner as practiſed 
in England. Her majeſty recommended an in— 
creaſe in the aids granted to Charles king of Spain, 
and the duke of Savoy, at the time ſhe paſſed theſe 
bills. 5 
A. D. 1708. Lewis meditating revenge for the 
invaſion of his dominions, and beſieging a place of 
ſuch importance to him as Toulon, determined to 
retaliate the injury. He was invited to it by the 
evident diſcontent of the Scottiſh nation, occaſion- 
ed by the union, where many, in the vehemence of 
their miſguided zeal, gave oblique hints, that the 
pretended prince of Wales would be no unwel- 
come gueſt, The French, therefore, propoſed to 
fix the ſcat of war in Great Britain, by affording 
their aſſiſtance to the chevalier de St. George. 
To execute this project, a fleet of men of war 
and tranſports were expeditiouſly fitted out at 
Dunkirk, and ten thouſand land forces, with many 
officeis, and a great quantity of proviſion and am- 
munition were put on board. Major general 
Cadogan, her majeſty's envoy in Holland, ſoon 
cave notice of their preparations; and then went to 
Bruſſels, and concerted matters in {ſuch a manner 
with monſieur d'Auverquerque, that ten battalions 
of the Engliſh forces in Flanders were immediately 
drawn to the coalt ready to be ſhipped. At the 
ſame time the admiralty of England uſed ſuch dif- 
patch in equipping a fleet, that three and twenty 
fail of men ot war, under the command of Sir 
George Byng and the lord Durſley, appeared be- 
fore Dunkirk on the twenty ſeventh day of Feb- 
ruary, when the enemy vainly hoped, that the 
Engliſh had no fleet abroad. The pretender ar- 
rived at Dunkitk on the ninth of March, but the 
ſight of the Engliſh fleet induced the French ad- 
miral, monſicur Foubin, to write back to court for 
freſh inſtructions. | 
Lewis ſent peremptory orders to his admiral to 
come out, ſo that he obeyed and failed from Dun- 
kirk at a time that adverſe gales had driven the 
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Engliſh from their ſtation. The fleet w K 
creaſed to the number of forty ſail of de * he 
ſides frigates and tenders. Sir George Byno h a 
ing received advice, that the French had 10 | 
kirk, failed immediately in purſuit of them, 2 u. 
lame time the ſorces were ſhipped off at Ofc: h the 
and admiral Baker convoyed them over. hed oft 
forces, together with ſeveral regiments of bort. ene 
marched for Scotland with all expedition. 5 auh 
theſe precautions were rendered uſeleſs by * ces 
vigilance of Sir George Byng, who arrived a MW"? 
Firth of Edinburgh almoſt as ſoon the engem & 


lies 
nt 


A 


whereupon they took the advantage of a lun 
breeze, and bore away with all the fail they coul 
crowd. 

Next morning at break of day the combine 
fleets gave chace, but were outſailed, ſo that excen 
the Saliſbury, a man of war formerly taken fro 
the Engliſh, all eſcaped. The French ſhips loite 
ed about ſome time with intent to land at Inye! 
neſs, but having no pilots, and the wind not pe 
mitting a frigate, which they had ſent for ſome pri 
viſions, to get aſhore, they ſtood off, and by di 
perſing themſelves in that wide ſea and hazy we 
ther, made ſhift to get back to Dunkirk in a me 
ſhattered condition. There were taken priſoners 
board the Saliſbury, the lords Griffin and C 
mont, and Mr, Middleton, a lieutenant gener” 
his aid de camp, a colonel, two lieutenant-colone 
five captains, two lieutenants, and two hund: 
and fifty ſcamen, together with all the office 
of the ſhip. Thus ended this expedition, in whi 
Lewis reaped only the merit of having formed 
daring, though unſucceſsful enterprize. 

The parliament was diſſolved by proclamati 
on the fifteenth of April, ſoon after which, » 
were iſſued for calling a new one; at the ſame ti 
a proclamation was publiſhed, commanding 
the peers of North Britain, to meet on the ſeve 
teenth day of June at Holyrood houſe, in Ed 
burgh, in order to elect ſixteen peers to repreſ 
them in the enſuing Britiſh parliament, purſu 
to a clauſe in the treaty of union, | 

Prince Eugene and the duke of Marlborouy 
having agreed to act in conjunction in the 
Countries, during this campaign, took the field 
bout the middle of May. They then marched 
the general rendezvous, and having left no ot 
troops at Ghent, and Bruges, than the cou 
militia, thoſe places, on the appearance of 20 
tachment of French troops, ſurrendered with. 
oppoſition. The enemy advanced as far as D! 
Flanders, and laid the whole country under con 
bution. The dukes of Burgundy and Berry,: 
the chevalier de St. George, who this year tl 
the field with the duke of Vendome, looked uf 
themſelves ſo much ſuperior to the confedera 
that they reſolved upon the ſiege of Oudend! 
and accordingly inveſted that place on the 1 
day of July, | 

The duke of Marlborough was inſtantly if. 
tion, and marched with all expedition to the fel 
Oudenarde. At his approach the French * 
the ſiege, and began to croſs the Scheld 2! 1 
where the duke of Marlborough, and _ 
gene paſſed allo, reſolving to give them a 
though the number of the enemy greatly _ | 
that of the allies. Accordingly, about! . 
the afternoon the battle began, but could , 
deemed a general engagement till ſeveſ wm 
vening, when the action became very 1 
doubtful on both ſides; for the French being 


tinually reinforced, maintained the fight wad 


2 
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| ur and reſolution for ſome time; at length 

OW en. ney were totally defeated, by the ſuperior conduct 

de, be. x courage of Eugene and Marlborough. 

7, bay "The French retreated towards Ghent in the 

ft Dun abt, having loſt above three thouſand men on 

* 1 he feld of battle, together with ſeven hundred 
en 


fcers, ſeven pieces of cannon, and upwards of 
one hundred ſtandards and colours, while, on the 
cher hand, the loſs of the confederates did not ex- 


15 the f 
f horſe 


1, Buß reed eight hundred and twenty-four killed, and 
by th vo thouſand two hundred wounded. 

5 8 Farther to demonſtrate their ſuperiority, the al- 
* ſes determined to lay ſiege to Liſſe. There was 
Dok 1 the town, which was then one of the moſt 


fiſhed fortifications in Europe, a garriſon of at 
alt twenty-one battalions, commanded by mare- 


—_— hal Boufflers, but this did not deter Eugene from 
at excep . 6 | 

ay undertaking the ſiege. | 

WOE The prince of Orange attacked it on one fide, 
ps loite 


chile prince Eugene did the ſame on the other, 
nd the duke of Marlborough covered the ſiege 
ih the reſt of the army. On the twenty-ſecond 
ie trenches were opened, and the dukes of Bur- 
dy and Vendome, having joined the duke of 
erwick, marched towards the duke of Marlbo- 
wgh, and for ſeveral days cannonaded his camp, 
kereupon prince Eugene joined him with a conſi- 
krable body of horſe and foot from the fiege ; but 
je allies finding the deſign of the French was only 
þ retard the ſiege, the duke of Marlborough in- 
enched himſelf, and prince Eugene returned to 
le, where the bravery of the French made th 

ge go on very heavily, 

In ſtorming the outworks, on the twenty-firſt of 
ptember, the allies ſuſtained conſiderable loſs, 
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N « prince Engene was wounded by a muſquet 
> ſame ti al which orazed upon his ſkull, and confined 
anding m to his tent for ſome days, during which the 
he oa! Ke of Marlborough had the command both of 
WY e iege and of the covering army. As ſoon as 
to repreſ Prince Was recovered of his wound he viſited 
ir, purſy 13 and continued the operations with his 

| ul vigour. The governor omitted nothing that 
ar(borou . be expected from a brave and experienced 
n the II but the allies, after a moſt bloody and ob- 
the field engagement, made themſelves maſters of 
Do Fcovered way, and prince Eugene cauſed a bat- 
eft no ot 0 fifty pieces of cannon to be raiſed thereon, 
the cov E played with ſuch fury upon the curtain, 
ce of 2. N leſs than the ſpace of twelve hours a 
red with was made full ſufficient for an aſſault. 
ar as Du 0 Juſt as every neceſſary diſpoſition was made 
inder con eginning an aſſault, mareſchal Boufflers de- 


Berry, cd a capitulation for the town. A mutual 


is year tl . of hoſtages was made, and prince Eu— 
looked uf * B conſideration of the gallant defence of the 
confederi 55 general, left him to propoſe his own terms, 
' Oudenal bad de chat, if conſiſtent with his honour, they 
on the ni : e literally complied with. On the 25th of 

. yi the prince entered tae town in triumph, 
anthy in this French garriſon retired into the caſtle, 


lth; . . 
0 the rel e fill continued to make a vigorous defence. 
, , lt] 

1 


| le the allies lay before this place, the duke of 


'rench 1M... 

by at Gal " 10 —_ an attempt to reduce Bruſſels, which 

4 prince WWY1.. y e would have effected, had not the army, 

chem bat F e duke of Marlborough, marched to its 

as If le | 

out three sch. however, after a moſt noble reſiſt- 

could not tne. © Citadel] capitulated on the eighth of De- 

ven 10% Res and on the tenth the mareſchal Boufflers 

y furiob but with the garrilon, with the uſual ho- 

ch being "Ul and was conducted to Douay. 

ht 1! Nobruges, and many other places opened 
40. 
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their gates to the allies. The duke of Savoy was 


maſter of the paſſes towards Dauphine; the em- 
peror j oſeph, brother to the archduke Charles, 
held Landau, one of the keys of France. Paris 
trembled, and the whole kingdom was filled with 
conſternation. 


The emperor had deprived Philip the Spaniſh 
monarch of Naples and Lombardy. The Engliſh 
took from him Sardinia for the emperor, and the 
iſland of Minorca for themſelves. In a word, the 
allies carried every thing before them. 

Commodore Wager, this ſummer, had the good 
fortune to take a Spaniſh galleon of immenſe va- 
lue, and would have extended his ſucceſſes, had 
he not been deſerted by two of his captains, who, in 
conſequence thereof, were brought to condign pu- 
niſhment. | 

The queen had the unhappineſs to loſe the prince 
of Denmark her huſband: he was a man of the 
moſt amiable diſpoſition, without ambition, and 
contented himſelf with being the firſt ſubje& with- 
out interfering in affairs of ſtate; though, by his 
office of high admiral, he might have aſſumed a 
great ſhare in the political department. He was 
much eſteemed in life and lamented in death. Her 
majeſty, in particular, was inconſolable for his 
loſs, the molt uninterrupted conjugal affection 
having ſubſiſted between them. 

Several changes were now made in the principal 
departments of ſtate, and ſuch was the power of 
faction, as to have a very ſingular influence on the 
conduct of the queen. Sir Richard Onſlow was 
choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons at the 
meeting of parliament on the ſixteenth of Novem- 
ber. Her majeſty being abſent on account of the 
late demiſe of her conſort, commiſſioners were ap- 
pointed to repreſent her royal perſon, in whoſe 
name the lord chancellor made a ſpeech, in which 
he recommended a large ſupply for the army in 
Flanders, and another for the fleet ; the proviſion 
of ſuch laws as might be neceſſary to make the 
union more perfect, and an improvement of the 
commerce of the nation. ; 

Both houſes having preſented addreſſes of con- 
gratulation for the ſucceſs of tne Britiſh arms, and 
condolence for the death of the prince of Den- 
mark, the commons proceeded to examine the 
different branches of the ſupply, and voted an 
augmentation of ten thouſand men as neceſſary to 
carry on the war with vigour. There paſſed this 
ſeſſion, an act for naturalizing all foreigners, be- 
ing proteſtants; and another to aſcertain the pri- 
vilege of ambaſſadors. In this parliament, the 
eldeſt ſons of the peers of Scotland were voted in- 
capable of ſitting in the houſe of commons. 

After ſeveral enquiries and debates relative to 
the intended invaſion of Scotland, a bill was 
brought into the houſe of lords under the title of 
« An act for improving the union of the two 
It referred to the trials for treaſon . 
committed in Scotland, which, by this law, were 
regulated according to the manner of proceeding 
in England, with very little variation. Notwith- 
ſtanding all the efforts of many Scottiſh members, 
abetted by ſeveral of the Engliſh, the bill paſted 
both houſes, and received the royal aſſent. The 
queen, however, in order to make them eaſy, con- 
ſented to an act of grace, wherein all treaſons were 
pardoned, except ſuch as were committed on the 
high ſeas, an exception levelled at thoſe who had 
embarked with the pretender in his laſt expedi- 
tion. 

A. D. 1709. Lewis having ſignified a diſpo- 

| | ſition 
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ſition for holding a treaty with the allies on the ſub- 
ject of a general peace, the lords reſolved to ad- 
dreſs her majeſty, deſiring her to take care that 
the French king ſhould be obliged to own her ma- 
jeſty's title, and the proteſtant ſucceſſion ; that her 
allies be guarantees of the treaty, and that the pre- 
tender be removed out of the French dominions. 
This addreſs being ſent to the commons for their 
concurrence, they added to it a clauſe, inſiſting 
on the demolition of Dunkirk. 

The duke of Holſtein's envoy, Mr. Petkum, aſ- 

ſiſted to advance the negotiation, and by his means 
the allies were prevailed upon to permit the pre- 
ſident de Rouille to come into the Netherlands, in 
order to carry on the negotiation on the part of 
France. Accordingly, in the beginning of the 
year, that miniſter had ſeveral private conferences 
with Buys and Vanderhuſſen: the ſtates ſent im- 
mediate advice to the emperor and the queen of 
Great Britain, who diſpatched Eugene and Marl- 
borough to Holland to carry on the conferences on 
her part. 1 55 | 

The demands of the confederates were com- 
municated to the court of France by monſieur de 
Rouille, and the duke of Marlborough returned 
to England, to inform the queen of the progreſs 
made in the negotiation, and to receive her further 
commands. The duke ſoon after repaired to Hol- 
land, with the lord Townſhend, as joint plenipo- 
tentiary; and prince Eugene being likewiſe at 
the Hague, the conferences immediately com- 
menced. | | | 

Lewis, whoſe reſources were inferior to thoſe of 
his enemies, offered to demoliſh Dunkirk, to aban- 4 
don the pretender, to renounce all pretenſion to 
the Spaniſh monarchy, to cede to the States-ge- 
neral the barrier they demanded in the Low Coun- 
tries, and to negotiate with the emperor on the 
terms of the treaty of Ryſwick. The miniſters of 
the allies, elated by ſucceſs, made ſuch enormous 
demands, that the French king, refuſing com- 
pliance, the conference ended, Rouille was or- 
dered to quit Holland immediately, and the con- 
federates reſolved to open the campaign without 
heſitation. | | 

Accordingly, the duke of Marlborough and 
prince Eugene proceeded to Flanders, and by the 
end of June the allied army encamped in the plain 
of Liſle, to the number of one hundred and ten 
thouſand fighting men. At the ſame time the 
mareſchal Villars (accounted one of the moſt for- 
tunate generals in France) aſſembled the French 

forces on the plain of Lens, where he began to 
throw up intrenchments. The confederate ge- 
nerals, having obſerved his ſituation, and finding 
they could not attack him without incurring great 
danger, reſolved to inveſt Tournay, the garriſon 
of which Villars had imprudently weakened. To 
conceal their deſign, they made a motion towards 
Ypres, and while the attention of the enemy was 
wholly diverted to that quarter, they ſuddenly laid 
ſiege to Tournay. The town itſelf was eaſily 
taken, but the citadel was ſo ſtrong by nature and 
art, that, with only a weak garriſon, the ſiege was 
ſuſtained for a whole month, by the courage and 
good conduct of the governor monſieur de Sur- 
ville. 
The confederates proceeding by the method of 
ſap, their miners frequently met with thoſe of the 
enemy under ground, and fought with bayonet and 
piſtol. The volunteers on both ſides preſented 
themſelves to theſe ſubterraneous combats, in the 
midſt of mines and countermines big with ruin 


to attack the advanced body commanded by 


[| wards Sart and Bleron, and the left on the ag 


gagement, fortified their camp with tripple 


| trenchments into the woods of Sart and Tel 


| three entrenchments. 


| horſes ſhot under him, but eſcaped unhurt, Sy 


| cinity of Mons, the allies beſieged the ci 


and deſtruction. Sometimes they fell in hy 
dent, and ſometimes. ſprung by delia 4. 
great numbers of theſe brave men were ſtifled h 
low, and by a ſingle exploſion, upwards of 
hundred of the beſiegers met with death, | 
At length the enemy offering to capitu 
ticles were drawn up and tranſmitted to Verfa 
but Lewis refuſing to ratify them, hoſtilities wt 
renewed, with uncommon ardor and animoſity, 
the proviſions in the citadel being entirely 
hauſted, Surville and his garriſon ſurrendered 
ſelves priſoners of war. _ 
Tournay being thus reduced, the allies de 
mined to inveſt the city of Mons, and for that py 
poſe paſſed the Scheld. The prince of Heſſe 
detached to attack the French lines from the Hail 
to the Sambre, which were abandoned at his at 
proach. In the mean time the mareſchal 
Boufflers arrived in the French camp at Quien 
and the duke of Marlborough receiving advicetl 
the enemy had detached a large part of their an 


prince of Heſſe, left his camp at Havre, '# 
made a motion to the left to ſupport the prince, 

On the gth of September the reſpective a 
approached ſo near, that they cannonaded e 
other. The French army, amounting to one hut 
dred and twenty thouſand men, were poſted bell 
the woods of La Merte and Franciere in the neil 
bourhood of Malplaquet. The confederates, ne 
of the ſame number, encamped with the right 


of Lagniere, the head quarters being at Bu 
nies. The enemy, deſirous of avoiding ala 


trenchments; ſo that being of itſelf natural 
ſtrong, it then ſeemed quite inacceſſible. 

On the 11th of September the allies began 
attack with the utmoſt fury, and charged en 
wing of the enemy with ſuch intrepidity Wann 
leſs than an hour they were driven from the 


The prince of Orange attacked the right will 
the enemy advantageouſly poſted and covered 
Both ſides diſplayed 
moſt conſummate valour, till the French ſeel 
their lines forced, and Villars their gallant gu 
dangerouſly wounded, they retreated in goa 
under the conduct of Boufflers, leaving to the el 
my the field of battle ſtrewed with the carcale 
the ſlain. The confederates loſt twenty en 
of their beſt troops, which was but ill repall | 
their taking ſixteen pieces of artillery, f 
lours and ſtandards, and a great number d 
ſoners. Prince Eugene was ſlightly woundel 
the head, and lieutenant-general Webb reren 
ſhot in the groin. The prince of Orange bad 


likewiſe the duke of Argyle. thel 
The enemy having thus retreated from Wl 


capitulated on the twenty-ſixth of Octobeh, | 
both armies retired into winter quarters. 

One action only marked the campaign 4 
Rhine. This was between detached parties 
French and Germans, in which the latter 1 
feated and afterwards obliged to paſs the WW 

Lewis again made ſome ambitious OV 
peace. He withdrew his troops from Ran” 
pretence of obliging the allies, but in 
the defence of his own dominions. Hin 
Torcy demanded paſſports, that the * 5 
tiaries might repair to Holland, but the wr 


| 


ed Mr. Petkum, the Holſtein reſident at the 
weht back a kind of memorial, importing, that 
French king would willingly treat of a general 
4 reaſonable peace, but refuſed to confine him- 
doo the form of the preliminaries impoſed by 
e allies; but this being admitted as an addi- 
Foal inſtance of his fallacy, the ſtates determined 
v proſecution of the war. 
On the 15th of November the parliament of 
eat Britain aſſembled, when the queen addreſſed 
och houſes in a ſpeech, in which ſhe told them that 
de enemy had endeavoured, by falſe appearances 
1 deceitful inſinuations, to create jealouſies and 
viſions among the allies; that the Almighty had 
een pleaſed to crown the arms of the confederates 


dereſore, in more need of peace than in the be- 
inning of the campaign. She declared herſelf 
bliged to aſſiſt her allies in all parts, and proſe- 
te the advantages reſulting from victory with the 
kmoſt vigour, in order to finiſh the great work 


f reducing that exhorbitant and oppreſſive power, 


hich had ſo long threatened the liberties of Eu- 
pe. This ſpeech had the deſired ſucceſs; both 
puſes preſented congratulatory addreſſes, thanked 
he duke of Marlborough for his ſignal ſervices, 
nd fix millions for the ſervice of the enſuing year 
re granted by the commons. 

A very extraordinary affair now revived the ani- 
olity of the two contending parties which di- 
ded the nation. On the 13th. of December a 
omplaint was laid before the houſe of commons 
ly Mr. Dolben againſt Dr. Henry Sacheverel, for 
Waring publiſhed two diſcourſes containing dan- 
erous and unconſtitutional tenets. This eccle- 
lſtic was a man of narrow and confined ideas, but 
olleſfing the moſt obſtinate bigotry, took every 
pportunity of exclaiming againſt the diſſenters. 
The complaint being ſeconded by Sir Peter 
ung, and the diſcourſes voted malicious, ſcanda- 
us, and ſeditious libels, on the 14th of Decem- 
5 the Doctor was brought to the bar, where he 
knowledged himſelf the author of both the ſer- 
ons, and declared, that he had received encou- 
gement from the lord mayor, to print that in- 
tled, & The perils of falſe brethren.” The lord 
or, who was a member of the houſe, denied 
at he had ever given ſuch encouragement ; upon 
ich the commons ordered Mr. Dolben to im- 
ach the doctor at the bar of the houſe of lords, 
| the name of all the commons of Engand, ap- 
nted a committee to draw up articles againſt 
Mm, and commanded the uſher of the black rod 
take him into cuſtody. On the ſeventeenth, he 
Moned the houſe that he might be admitted to 
bl; but the commons, determined to proceed 


= him with the utmoſt rigour, denied his 
queſt | 


A; D. 1710. This extraordinary trial engroſſed 


Other buſineſs. At laſt, after much virulent 
cation, Sacheverel was found guilty by a ma- 
ol ſeventeen voices, prohibited from preach- 
by the ſpace of three years, and his two ſer- 
Vere ordered to be burned by the hands of ] 
n hangman, in preſence of the lord 
0 and the two ſheriffs of London. 8 

ing theſe tranſactions, Lewis had again re- 
f o Negotiation, and offered to treat upon 
4a Propoſed by the allies. But this appli- 

proved as ineffectual as the former. 


Hipue, to repair to Verſailles, from whence he 


ith remarkable ſucceſs; and that France was, 


Public attention, and for ſome time ſuſpended | 


%. 


— 
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al refoſed his requeſt, . They, however, per- 


ſet out from the Hague for Tournay, in order to 
aſſemble the forces which were quartered on the 
Maeſe, in Flanders, and Brabant. They immedi- 


rack the lines thrown up by the French to cover 


| Dovay, and other frontier towns. On their ap- 


proach, the troops left for the defence of the lines 
retired, and the allies, having thrown bridges over 
the Scarpe, the duke of Marlborough with his di- 
viſion paſſed that river, and encamped at Vitri, 
while prince Eugene inveſted Douay. Mareſchal 
Villars, having aſſembled all his forces, crofled the 
Schelde, and encamped at Bouchain in order to 
give battle to the confederates; but after viewing 


heights of St. Laurence, where he encamped. 

On the 26th of June the town of Douay capi- 
tulated, as did that of Bethune ſhortly after, #hich 
cloſing the campaign, both armies retired to win- 
Ter quarters, | | | | 

The campaign on the Rhine was entirely inac- 
tive, nor was any thing of moment tranſacted in 
Piedmont. | | 

The ſpirit of faction now revived with the moſt 
virulent malignity. A popular ſpirit of averſion to 
choſe who favoured the diſſenters had been excited 
by Sacheverel's trial, and the queen herſelf began 
to ſhew her diſlike of that party by mortifying 
the duke of Marlborough, in the diſmiſſion of 
his relatives and friends from the great offices of 
ſtate, and the introduction of men of oppoſite 
Principles into their places. 

Such ſudden changes ſpread an univerſal alarm 


the bank repreſented to the queen the prejudice 
that would inevitably reſult to public credit from 


neral interpoſed their good offices, and their mi- 
niſters at London · preſented memorials, explaining 
the injury that would incur to the common cauſe 
from the late procedures. 

The projected changes, however, began to take 
place in the month of Auguſt. The earl of Go- 
dolphin, a miniſter of equal ability and integrity, 
was deprived of his office, and the treaſury put 
into commiſſion under the direction of Mr. Har- 
ley, appointed chancellor of the exchequer, and 
under treaſurer. In ſhort, ſo univerſal a change 
was made in adminiſtration, that not one of the 
former party was left in any office of ſtate, except 
the duke of Mailborough, who would have re- 
ſigned his command, had not his particular friends 
repreſented to him, that ſuch a ſtep could nor fail 
of being prejudicial to the intereſt of his country, 
The preſent parliament was alſo diſſolved, and ſuch 
precautions taken as ſufficiently influenced the elee- 
tors in favour of the other party. 

The new parliament met on the 25th of Novem- 
ber, when Mr. Bromley was choſen ſpeaker. The 
queen, in her ſpeech from the throne, recommend- 
ed the proſecution of the war with vigour, eſpe- 
cially in Spain; ſhe declared her reſolution of ſup- 
porting the church of England, and preſerving 
the Britiſh conſtitution according to the union; 
and declared that only ſuch perſons as appeared 
firmly attacked to the proteſtant ſucceſſion in the 


| houſe of Hanover ſhould be employed in the ſer- 


vice of government, i a 
The lords preſented an addreſs, importing that 
they would concur in all reaſonable meaſures for 


procuring an honourable peace. The addreſs of 


To revive their operations with the campaign 
on the 15th of April Eugene and Marlborough 


ately advanced to Pont-a-Vendin, in order to at- 


their ſituation, thought proper to retreat to the 


among the friends of liberty. The directors of 


theſe alterations. The emperor and the ſtates- ge- 


the 
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the commons diſcovered the ſpirit by which they 
were actuated; they exhorted her majeſty to diſ- 
countenance all ſuch principles and meaſures as 
thoſe by which her crown and dignity had been 
lately endangered. | | 

On the duke of Marlborough's arrival in Lon- 
don her majeſty gave him to underſtand that he 
muſt not expect the thanks of the parliament as 


formerly; and added, that ſhe hoped there would 


be perfect agreement between him and her mi- 


niſters. The duke, with a moderation truly meri— 


torious, expreſſed no reſentment at the alterations 
which had been made, being reſolved to conti- 
nue at the head of the army for the good of the 
public. 

A. D. 1711. The queen having in a meſſage to 
both houſes of parliament, intimated the loſs 
which the Engliſh in particular ſuſtained from an 
action that had happened in Spain, this opportu- 
nity was embraced by the commons for inveigh- 
ing againſt the late adminiſtration. Animoſity ex- 
cited them even to the violation of common de- 
cency. Marlborough, ſo often extolled by the peo- 


ple, and thanked by their repreſentatives, met with 


the vileſt treatment, and now became the object 
of popular contempt and parliamentary cenſure. 
Harley, the favourite miniſter, who had been 
principally acceſſary in ſupplanting the late admi- 
niſtration, loſt his influence with the preſent, be- 
cauſe he had too much moderation to adopt their 
violent meaſures. But a tragical event reſtored at 
once his favour and reputation. One Guiſcard, a 
French partizan in the ſervice of England, not 
thinking himſelf ſufficiently rewarded, reſolved to 


treat with the court of Verſailles. His letter be- 


ing intercepted, he was arreſted, and conveyed to 
the council board for examination, Tranſported 
with fury, he deſired a private audience of Mr. 
Secretary St. John, which being refuſed, as St. John 
was out of his reach, he ſtept up to Harley, cry- 
ing © Have at thee,” then ſtabbed him twice with 


a pen-knife, and afterwards received himſelf ſe- 


veral wounds which proved mortal. The injuri- 
ous ſuſpicions entertained of this miniſter vaniſhed, 
when an enemy to the ſtate had made an attempt 
on his perſon. | 

The two houſes in an addreſs to the queen de- 
clared it as their opinion, that Mr, Harley's fide- 
lity to her majeſty had drawn upon him the hatred 
of all the abettors of popery and faction. A pro- 
clamation was publiſhed in conſequence of this ad- 
dreſs, directing the laws to be ſtrictly put in execu- 
tion againſt papiſts, and Harley was appointed lord 
treaſurer, and created earl of Oxford. He formed 
a new trading company to the South ſea, which was 


to pay the debts of the navy by a fund aſſigned to 


that uſe; in conſequence of this plan the Engliſh 


' flattered themſelves with obtaining permiſſion to 


trade to Peru in the Weſt-Indies. 

The emperor Joſeph dying without male iſſue, 
king Charles's immediate aim was to ſucceed his 
brother on the Imperial throne, and accordingly 


he was ſome months afterwards, duly elected. 


On the eighteenth of February the duke of Marl- 
borough fer out for Holland, her majeſty having 
aſſured him that the payment of the troops ſhould 
be duly remitted. About the middle of April 


he aſſembled an army at Orchies, between Liſle 


and Douay; mareſchal Villars drew together the 
French forces in the neighbourhood of Cambray 
and Arras, and encamped behind the river Sanſet, 
in ſuch an advantageous poſt, that he could not 
be attacked with any proſpect of ſucceſs. 

2 


| 


| priſoners of war. 


The duke hereupon paſſed the Scarpe, ang 
ed his camp between Douay and Bouchain 
he was joined by prince Eugene. This 
however, did not long continue in the 
lands; for, hearing that detachments had 
from the army of Villars, and the nei 
garriſons, to the Rhine, and that the elector of 
Bavaria intended to act in the empire, he marched 
with the imperial and palatine troops, in order to 
ſecure the German dominions. . 

Marlborough repaſſing the Scarpe in the in. 
terim, encamped in the plains of Lens; and thence 
advanced towards Aire, as if he intended to attack 
the French lines in that quarter. Theſe lines ex. 
tended along the Sanſet and the Scarpe from Bou. 
chain to Arras, and thence along the upper Scarpe 
to Canche. They were ſo ſecured by redoubts 
and other works, that Villars deemed them 
impenetrable, and called them the Ne plus ultra of 
Marlborough. But his towering hopes were dif. 
appointed. The Engliſh general, by a march 
which did equal honour to his diligence and ſkill, 
ſurprized Villars and forced his lines. He after. 
wards beſieged Bouchain, an attempt not leſs ha- 
zardous, but which was attended with ſuccei;# 
tor in twenty days after the trenches were opened, 
the garriſon were obliged to ſurrender themſches 
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The duke of Argyle having been appointed am4 
baſſador extraordinary to Charles III. and com 
mander in chief of her majeſty's forces in Spain 
his grace landed on the twenty-ninth at Barcelona 


| where he found the Britiſh troops in the utmoſt dif. om 
treſs for want of ſubſiſtence. All their hopes 0 "wag 
ſucceſs were fixed on the campaign in that king: on 1 
dom, and indeed the army commanded by Vern * 
dome, was in ſuch a wretched condition, that had I det | 
Staremberg been properly ſupported by the allies mo ' 
he might have reduced king Philip to the [| only 
extremity. The remittances were ſo long delayed Tr: 
that Argyle was obliged to borrow money on hi mini, 
own credit before the Britiſh troops could take th gaſes 
field, and the campaign ended without any actiot 1 
of conſequence being performed. | 3 
In the mean time, prince Eugene at the head off - a 
the German forces, protected the electors at Frank A 
fort from the deſigns of the enemy, and Chari 3 
was unanimouſly elected emperor. quence 
Colonel Nicholſon, who had taken poſſeſſion 0 . pub 
Nova Scotia, came now to England to ſubmit i dene! 
the approbation of the miniſtry, a plan he haq bon, of 
formed for the reduction of Quebec and Placenti | "Big 
in North America. A body of five thouſand mt The 
were embarked in tranſports, under the comma; v _ 
of brigadier Hill, which being joined on their at Aemble 
rival at Boſton by two regiments of provincial krved 
and about four thouſand irregular troops, it "I thoſe 
propoſed that they ſhould march through Canad: Place w 
while the ſhips failed up the river St. Lawrence general! 
But through loſſes ſuſtained by a ſtorm, added to enpreſſec 
ſcarcity of proviſions, the ſcheme was render ed al e dec 
ortive, and the whole armament returned to e ſucc 
gland. | = hc 
The new miniſtry having been for ſome t {ani 
diſpoſed for peace, a private meſſage w4s — a icftion 
lord Jerſey to the court of France, intimal bel 
queen's ſincere deſire of a treaty; and 2 back 
that Lewis would propoſe to the Dutch a oh lurlt w 
of the conferences. This intimation w cowl "ld b. 
agreeable to the French court, though the, pig 
averſe to renew. conferences with the Dutc chere When 
Prior, well known in the literary world, wn oft X houſe 
fore ſent to Verſailles to ſignify the demanef 14 * 
| th 
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kngliſh, receive the anſwer of the French king, and 
ow whether Philip of Spain had tranſmitted 
- his grand-father a power of treating. When 
Prior arrived at Fountainbleau, he preſented the 
bers memorial, in which ſhe demanded a barrier 


the Rhine for the empire, a ſecurity for the Dutch 
commerce, and a general ſatisfaction to all her 
allies. She required, that the places taken from 
he duke of Savoy ſhould be reſtored, and that he 
ſhould poſſeſs ſuch towns and diſtricts in Italy as 
1:4 been ceded to him in former treaties; that 
Lewis ſhould acknowledge queen Anne and the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion, demoliſh the fortifications of 
Dunkirk, and conclude a new treaty of commerce : 
that Gibraltar and Port Mahon ſhould be ceded to 
the crown of England; that the Britiſh ſubjects 


ed by that crown to the French; that queen Anne 
hould be put in poſſeſſion of Newfoundland, though 
the trade of Hudſon's-bay might be carried on 1n- 


tuation in which they ſhould be found at the conclu- 
fon of the peace. Soon after, Meſnager, deputy of 
the council of trade in France, accompanied Mr. 
prior to London, with full power to ſettle the preli- 
minaries of the treaty, which were ſigned on the 
aghth of October, by the ſecretaries of ſtate and the 
French miniſter, 


advantages from the war, remonſtrated with queen 
Anne againſt theſe pacific meaſures. Her majeſty 


all delay on their part would be regarded as a re- 
fal. Intimidated by this declaration, they agreed 
to open the general conferences at Utrecht on the 
firſt of January, granted paſſports to the French 
miniſters, and the biſhop of Briſtol and earl of 
Nrafford were plenipotentiaries for the queen of 
England, | | 

Her majeſty's, or rather the miniſtry's, reſolution 
ak making peace was violently oppoſed by the 


partizans, A paper war was commenced of conſe- 
ence, Pamphlets, libels, and lampoons, were to- 
Wy publiſhed by one faction, and to-morrow an- 
ered by another. They contained all the infinua- 
ns of malice, all the malignity of reproach, and 
the rancour of recrimination. 
The oppoſition, however, did not cauſe the queen 
0 alter her meaſures, for the parliament having 
kmbled on the ſeventh of December, ſhe ob- 
ved, in her ſpeech, that notwithſtanding the arts 
d thoſe who delighted in war, both the time and 
Pace were appointed for opening the treaty for a 
viral peace; and that the ſtates general had now 
"preſſed their entire confidence in her conduct. 
e declared, her chief concern ſhould be to ſecure 
* lvccefſion of the crown in the houſe of Ha- 
2, to procure all the advantages to the nation 
i n improved commerce, which a tender and 
"nate ſovereign could obtain for a dutiful 
b yal people, and to procure all reaſonable 
N mon for her allies; and added, that the 
waulg l of procuring an advantageous treaty 
apa to make early preparations for a vigorous 
1 the queen retired, a motion was made in 
for ny of lords for returning her majeſty thanks 
way ſpeech, and the earl of Nottingham pro- 


$ at a clauſe ſhould be inſerted in the ad- 
0. 41. 


or the Dutch in the Netherlands, and another on 


nding to Spain ſhould enjoy the advantages grant- 


differently by the ſubjects of either crown, and that | 
n America all things ſnould remain in the ſame 


The emperor and ſtates general who reaped many. 


reated their repreſentations with indifference, and 
declared that if they did not immediately concur, | 


members of the late adminiſtration, and all their 


1 


dreſs. “ That no peace could be ſafe or honour- 
© able to Great Britain or Europe, if Spain or the 
* Weſt-Indies were allotted to any branch of the 


** houſe of Bourbon.” This motion occaſioned a 
violent debate, in the courſe of which the earl of 
Angleſea repreſented the neceſſity of eaſing the 
nation of - the burthens incurred by an expenſive 
war. The duke of Marlborough, at whom this 
reflection ſeemed to be levied, ſpoke in his own de- 
tence ; he applied to the queen, who was then in the. 


houſe incognito, whether he did not on all occa- 


ſions inform her and her council of all the pro- 
poſals offered by the enemy for a peace, and had 
not deſired inſtructions for his conduct on that 
ſubject? he declared upon his conſcience, that he 
was deſirous of a ſafe, honourable, and laſtin 
peace; and very far from entertaining any deſign ot 
prolonging the war for his private emolument, as 
had been falſely inſinuated by his enemies. At laſt, 
the queſtion being repeated, which the earl of Not- 
ringham propoſed, it was carried in the affir- 
mative. The fame clauſe was afterwards rejected 
by a very conſiderable majority in the houſe of com- 
mons. 

In the mean time, the enemies of the duke of 
Marlborough left nothing untried to effect his ruin 
in the opinion of his royal miſtreſs. 
a charge to be brought againſt him in parliament, 
by the commiſſioners for examining the public 


accounts, who reported that they had diſcovered 


that the duke had received an annual penſion of 
five or fix thouſand pounds from a Jew contractor, 
for bread for the army. The queen, therefore, 
declared in council, that ſhe thought proper to 
diſmiſs him from all his employments, that the 
matter might be ſtrictly and impartially examined; 
and accordingly, on the thirty-firſt of December, 
her majeſty ſent his grace a letter written with her 


own hand, whereby ſhe required him to reſign all 


his employments. 


Finding how ſtrongly the houſe of lords, (amongſt 


whom the duke of Marlborough had a powerful 


intereſt) oppoled the meaſures for a peace, the 
miniſtry (determined at all events to procure a 
majority in that afſembly) perſuaded the queen to 
venture on an expedient, which no Engliſh prince 
had ever before attempted. This was the creating 
of no leſs than twelve new peers ; a proſtitution 
of honours, which reflects equal diſgrace on the 
queen who conferred them, and ſuch as received 
them; for, as thoſe who receive peerage for emi- 
nent ſervices performed to their country will be 


eſteemed and reſpected by every reaſonable, re- 


flecting man; ſo, contempt will always attend thoſe, 
who accept of honours to ſerve the low purpoſe of 


a party. 


A. D. 1712. Upon the diſgrace of the duke 


of Marlborough, the duke of Ormond was made 


commander in chief of her majeſty's forces; the 
duke of Northumberland was appointed captain of 
the ſecond troop of horſe guards; the earl of Ri- 
vers maſter of the ordnance, and the duke of 
Beaufort captain of the band of penſioners, in the 


room of the duke of St. Alban's: brigadier Hill 
vas m 
lieutenant- general Cadogan ; the duke of Somerſet 


lieutenant of the Tower, in the room of 


was removed from his poſt of maſter of the horſe, 
and the counteſs of Sunderland, and the lady Rial- 


ton, two of the duke of Marlborough's daughters, 


reſigned their places of ladies of the queen's bed- 
chamber. 
During theſe tranſactions, prince Eugene arrived 
in England with inſtructions from the emperor; 
5 R but 
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but as very little attention was paid by the miniſtry 
to the memorial with which the prince had been 
commiſſioned by his maſter, he returned to the con- 
tinent highly diſguſted. 1 

The parliament now voted the duke of Marl- 
borough guilty of illegal and unwarrantable practices, 
and proceeded againſt him with a degree of rigour, 
' which ſhould have been tempered at leaſt, by a due 
conſideration of the eminent ſervices he had rendered 
his country. | 3 
The commons proceeding to the examination of 
the public accounts, diſcovered, that Mr. Robert 
Walpole, a zealous partizan againſt the then ad- 
miniſtration, had, when ſecretary at war, been 
guilty of ſome clandeſtine practices with regard to 
the forage contract in Scotland. Mr. Walpole was 
therefore voted guilty of corruption, impriſoned 
in the Tower, and expelled the houſe. He was, 

however, re-choſen for the borough of Lynn Regis, 
- which he had before repreſented ; but the commons 
voted him incapable of ſerving in the then parlia- 
IR. - 

During theſe tranſactions in England, the con- 
ferences 4 a peace was held at Utrecht: but as all 
the powers, except France, entertained ſentiments 
very different from thoſe of her Britannic ma- 
jeſty, they ſeemed to retard rather than accelerate a 
pacification. Theſe difficulties had been foreſeen 
by the queen of England, whoſe principal aim was 
to free her ſubjects from the miſeries attending 
an unprofitable war, and reſtore to Europe the 
bleſſings of peace. The miniſtry, perſuaded they 
could expect nothing but ruin and proſecution 
for obeying their ſovereign's commands, in caſe 
death put a period to her exiſtence before the 
treaty was concluded, the kingdom appeaſed, and 
the people ſatisfied with their conduct, adviſed 
the queen to ſet on foot a private negotiation with 
Lewis, to ſtipulate certain advantages for her ſub- 
jects in a concerted plan of peace; to enter into 
ſuch mutual confidence with that monarch as would 


anticipate all clandeſtine tranſactions to her pre- 


judice, and enable her, in ſome meaſure, to pre- 
ſcribe terms for her allies. But the precipitate execu- 
tion of this plan deſtroyed its merit, and fruſtrated 
its advantages. | 
The whole tranſaction had well nigh proved 
abortive by the intervention of unforeſeen occur- 
rences. The dauphin had died of the ſmall-pox 
in the courſe of the preceding year, and his title 
had been conferred on the duke of Burgundy, who 
reſigned his breath on the laſt day of February, fix 
days after the demiſe of his wife Mary Adelaide of 
Savoy. Theſe were ſoon followed to their laſt 
peaceful manſion by their eldeſt ſon the duke of 
Britany, then in the ſixth year of his age; fo that 
none remained alive, except the duke of Anjou, 
who was then a ſickly infant. As in caſe of his 
death, the king of Spain might become heir to 
the crown of France, it was neceſſary he ſhould 
renounce his right to that crown before queen 
Anne concluded the treaty, of which the articles 
had been ſettled between the courts. Gualtier was, 
therefore, ſent to Paris with a memorial couched in 
the ſtrongeſt terms, repreſenting the danger to which 
the liberties of Europe muſt inevitably be expoſed, 
if Philip ſhould aſcend the thrones of France and 
Spain ; and demanding, that in conſequence of his 
pure, fimple and voluntary renunciation, the title 
might be transferred to his brother, the duke of 
Berry. 8 8 | 
Philip granted what neceſſity demanded of him. 
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| gain by ſuch a proceeding, the reſt would ſuffer in 
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Anne agreed to a ſuſpenſion of arms, and ſent Orders 


to ceaſe hoſtilities. Lewis delivered Dunkin? 


the Engliſh, as a ſecurity for performing 1: 
engagements, and ene with = 
event of ſo critical a campaign. Bu 
quence of the deſertion of the Engli 
their refuſing to act offenſively, 
res hace defeated, and the 

illars retook ſeven towns, and gai 
important advantages. Such, 8 
fury of the allies againſt the power of Franc 
that they reſolved with obſtinacy to proſecute thc 
war. 

On the ſixth of June her majeſty went to the 
houſe, and communicated the plan of the peace to 
her parliament. She firſt obſerved, that the mak. 


ſh, or rather 


French general 


ing peace or war was the undoubted prerogative of! 


the crown, and hinted, that the difficulties which 
aroſe from the very nature of this affair had 
been increaſed by artful contrivances to obſtruct 
It. 

With regard to the treaty, ſhe told them, that 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion, as eſtabliſhed by law in 
the houſe of Hanover, had been ſecured, and not 
only acknowledged by France in the ſtrongeſt 


terms, but, as an additional ſecurity, the pretender] 


was to be removed from the French dominions; 
that the duke of Anjou ſhould renounce for him- 


ſelf and his deſcendants, all claim to the crown of 


France, ſo that the two monarchies could never be 
united. She gave them to underſtand, that a treaty 
of commerce between England and France had 
been begun; but the exceſſive duties laid on ſome 
goods, and the prohibition of others, had ren 
dered it impoſſible to put the laſt hand to that 


treaty; that proviſion was made, that England 


ſhould enjoy the privileges granted by France to 
the moſt favoured nations ; that the king of France 
agreed to make an abſolute ceſſion of the iſland o 
St. Chriſtopher's, which had hitherto been divided 
between the two nations; that he had alſo conſent- 
ed to reſtore to England the whole bay and treights 
of Hudſon; and the electoral dignity of the houſe 


As ſoon as the queen retired, a violent debate 


aroſe in the upper houſe upon taking the ſpeech 


into conſideration ; the majority however agreed to 
an addreſs, which the commons immediately voted. 
On the twenty-firſt of June, her majeſty cloſed the 
ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne, in which ſhe 


obſerved, that ſhould the treaty be broken off, tie 


burthens of the nation would be at leaſt continued 
if not increaſed ; that the preſent opportunity would 
be irrecoverably loſt of Britain's eſtabliſhing a real 
balance of power in Europe, and improving be 
own commerce; and that, if any of the allies might 


the common calamity. ded 
During theſe tranſactions prince Eugene inveli 
Queſnoy, and the trenches being opened, the ep 
was - vigorouſly proſecuted under cover of — 
duke of Ormond's forces, till that general declare 
to prince Eugene and the deputies of ſtate attending 
the army, that he had received orders from the Qu 
his miſtreſs, to publiſh within three days, à ſulpe ” | 
ſion of arms for two months, between his army ab 
that of the French. wy * 
The duke of Ormond propoſed alſo, that er 
ſuſpenſion of arms ſhould be publiſhed in the hel 


ed in 106 


tederate army, adding, that if they perſiſt _ 
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operations againſt Queſnoy, they muſt take care 
ſelves to oppoſe the attempts of the enemy, 
1; he could cover the ſiege no longer. The de- 
puties defired he would delay his march five days, 
ar they might have time to conſult their princi- 
ls; and prince Eugene obſerved, that his march- 
ng off with the Britiſh troops, and the foreigners 
WM te queen's pay, would leave the allies at the 
mercy of the enemy, but hoped the latter would 
not obey the duke's orders. This was refuſed by 
the principal officers, who alledged, that being 
-ommanded to act againſt the French, they could 
not recede without expreſs directions from their 
maſters. 


The town of Queſnoy ſurrendered on the third 


1712. 


e rol of July, and the garriſon being made priſoners of 
ak-WM var, were ſent to Holland. Prince Eugene, hav- 
e of WM ing thus reduced Queſnoy, and being deſirous of 
hich undertaking ſome bold enterprize, detached inajor 


general Groveſtein, with fifteen hundred cavalry, to 
penetrate into the heart- of France. Accordingly, 
this officer, about the middle of July, advanced into 
Champagne, paſſed the Noire, the Maiſe, the Mo- 
cle, and the Saar, and retired to Treabach with a 
ich booty and a great number of hoſtages, after 
having extorted contributions as far as the gates 
of Metz, ravaged the country, and reduced a great 
number of villages and towns to aſhes. This ir- 


him- mption ſpread conſternation to the very gates of 
vn of Paris, and the troops in the neighbourhood of the 
er be capital were aſſembled about the palace of Ver- 
treaty i niles, Lewis not thinking himſelf ſafe with his 


ordinary guards. 
During theſe atchievements the Britiſh miniſters 
a the congreſs endeavoured to influence the allies 
to join in the ſuſpenſion of arms, but without the 
kaſt effect. Secretary St. John, now created lord 
viſcount Bolingbroke, was ſent to Paris, in order 
o remove the obſtructions which retarded the con- 
cuſion of the treaty between England and France. 
Mr. Prior and the abbe Gualtier accompanied him 
bo the court of Verſailles, where he adjuſted with 
tie marquis the principal intereſts of the duke of 
voy, and the elector of Bavaria; and concluded 
i ſuſpenſion of arms for three months by ſea and 
and, between the crowns of France and England. 


and 0 
vided 
onlent- 
reights 
houſe 
part ot 


1. loingbroke, having finiſhed his negociation, re- 
ary WW ned to England, leaving Mr. Prior as reſident 
_—_ Uthe court of France. | 


The duke of Marlborough, perceiving his ene- 
mes grow daily more implacable, thought proper 
0 retire to the continent. He had already loſt his 


fed the 
nich ſhe 


off A vom friend the earl of Godolphin, the late trea- 
— ler, who left behind him the character of an up- 
Sage 1 "git ſtateſman, as well as a moſt valuable and or- 
8 4 bel bental member of ſociety. 

ka ot The earl of Strafford, who had been particularly 


we in projecting means for terminating the war, 
n preſented anew plan of peace, in which the queen 
* to procure to the ſtates general the city 
f | ournay, and ſome other places, which, on her 
"luding a ſeparate treaty, they would certainly 
cler poſſeſs. 5 
* heir high mightineſſes having conſidered the 
Wa en, and ſenſible of the circumſtances to 
ne they had reduced themſelves by haughtily 

"ming former propoſitions, determined to 


( | : 
ning? with the ſolicitations of her majeſty's 


ſuffer in 


inveſted 
he fieg! 
of the 
declare 
ttending 
e quee 
ſuſpen 
rmy ale 


che le e, . and accordingly acquainted her, © that 
con * held themſelves bound to acknowledge 
he er ma t 


e hig y's candour in cauſing the overtures to 
den © defore them by the earl of Strafford, and 
ared they were ready to join with her ma- 


in 0 


rati005q en decl 
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jeſty in the meaſures ſhe had taken, and to conclude 
and ſign the peace at the ſame time 15 with 
her, alſo to enter into a new treaty with her majeſty 
about the ſucceſſion and barrier, and to conclude 
and ſign it before the peace.“ e 

A. D. 1713. The queen cauſed an anſwer to 
be tranſmitted to the ſtates, wherein ſhe expreſſed 
the higheſt ſatisfaction in the reſolution they had 
taken to act in concert with her; and on the nine- 
teenth of January, a new treaty of barrier and 
ſucceſſion was ſigned at the Hague. By this treaty, 
the ſtates engaged to aſſiſt and defend the ſucceſ- 
ſion of the crown of Great Britain, according to the 
act of ſettlement, againſt all oppoſers, and her ma- 
jeſty ſtipulated, that in conſideration of the ſtates 
garriſoning ſeveral principal towns in Flanders, the 
revenues of thoſe towns, over and above what was 
neceſſary for the ſupport of the civil government, 
ſhould belong to the ſtates for the maintenance of 
their garriſons. It was alfo agreed, that the Eng- 
liſn and Dutch ſhould hold themſelves reciprocally 
obliged to aſſiſt each other with their whole force, 
naval and military, in caſe of an attac. | 

A remonſtrance was ſoon after preſented to the 
Britiſh miniſters at Utrecht, by the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the reſpective confederates, importing, 
that, in compliance with the requeſt of king Wil- 
liam, they had entered into the grand alliance, by 
a ſolemn treaty concluded at Nimeguen, and 
afterwards ratified by the then queen of England: 
that, on their parts, they had punctually performed 
all the conditions of that treaty, and chearfully 
borne all the calamities of a bloody and ruinous 
war, from an entire confidence, that, as ſhe had 
always declared her ſatisfaction with their conduct 
and firmneſs, ſhe would not fail remembering them 
at the concluſion of a peace, but would endeavour 
to procure them thoſe advantages, which, conſider- 
ing the ſervice they had done to the common 
cauſe, they had a right to expect: that, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe juſt expectations, and the repeated 
aſſurances her majeſty had given them, they had 
the mortification to hear, that ſhe perſiſted in the 
opinion, that a general peace might be concluded, 
without granted them the leaſt benefit from the 
alliance; that ſhould this ſcheme take effect, it 
would involve them in utter ruin: they, therefore, 
begged leave to addreſs themſelves to the juſtice 


and goodneſs of her majeſty, to the wiſdom and 


goodneſs of her miniſters, and to the honour and 
humanity, of the whole Britiſh nation; humbly be- 
ſeeching them not to abandon ſuch faithful and 
zealous allies, nor leave them in their preſent un- 
happy ſituation. 37 7 
The anſwer of the Britiſn miniſters to this re- 
preſentation imported, that if they ſhould not 
obtain what they deſired, they ought to blame 
themſelves alone, as the authors of their diſappoint- 
ment: that they had been deficient in furniſhing 
their proportion of troops and other neceſſaries; 
and left the whole burden of the war, in the Ne- 
therlands to lie upon the queen, and the ſtates ge- 
neral: that when a ceſſation was judged neceſſary, 
they had deſerted her majeſty, to follow the chi- 
merical projects of prince Eugene: that, while ſne 
proſecuted the war with the utmoſt vigour, they 
had acted with coldneſs and indifference; but, 
when ſhe inclined to peace, they began to exert 
themſelves in proſecuting hoſtilities with the utmoſt 
eagerneſs: that nevertheleſs ſhe would not abandon 
their intereſts, but endeavour to procure for them 
better conditions than, by their abſurd conduct, 


they had any right to expect, | 
The 


23365 © OE | 
The je” t o this reply, together with the ac- 
quieſcencE of the Dutch, ſeems to have had a con- 
fideralle influence upon the other powers, for even 
the emperor's plenipotentiary ſeemed to talk in more 
moderate terms. Count Zinzendorf declared 'that 
his maſter was very well diſpoſed to a peace, and no 
longer inſiſted on the ceſſion of Spain to the houſe of 
Auſtria. Philip's plenipotentiaries, together with 
thoſe of Bavaria and Cologne, were admitted to the 
conferences; and the Britiſh miniſters began to con- 
ſider ' themſelves as mediators between the ſeveral 
parties: | 

But notwithſtanding the apparent acceſſion of the 
ſeveral parties, the terms of peace were not fully 
_ adjuſted. The French raiſed many objections to 
the offers they had formerly made, and notwith- 
ſtanding the utmoſt efforts of the Britiſh miniſtry, 
who exerted uncommon diligence on the occaſion, 
the matter- was compromiſed, greatly to the dil- 
advantage of England. This circumſtance was ſo 
apparent, that even the plenipotentiaries at Utrecht 
refuſed 'to ſign the treaty, until they were furniſhed 
with a new commiſſion ; and this they no ſooner re- 
ceived, than they declared to the miniſters of the 
other powers, that on the eleventh of April they, 
and the other plenipotentiaries, would willingly ſign 

the reſpe@1ve treaties." | 

A delay of as much time as might be neceſſary 
for him to conſult his maſter, was now requeſted by 
count Zinzendorf, who even threatened, that, if the 
ſtates ſhould ſign the-peace contrary to his deſire, the 
emperor would immediately recall his troops from 
the Netherlands. The miniſters of France agreed 
with thoſe of England, that his imperial majeſty 
ſhould have time to conſider whether he would em- 
brace the propoſals, and allowed only a ſhort time 
for his anſwer. N 

On the twelfth of April, the peace was ſigned at 
Utrecht. Many perſons affirm that this tranſaction 
was clandeſtine, while others aſſert the contrary. It 
appears, upon the whole, that the treaty was ſigned 
privately, firſt by the earl of Strafford and the biſhop 
of Briſtol on the part of her Britannic majeſty, and 
afterwards by the plenipotentiaries of Savoy, Portu- 
gal, Pruſſia, and the States-General. | 

On the ninth of April the parliament met, when 
the queen, in her ſpeech, informed them that the 
treaty was ſigned, and the ratifications would in a 
few days be exchanged. | 
Addreſſes of thanks and congratulation were im- 
mediately preſented by both houſes, and the ratifica- 
tions of the treaty being exchanged on the fifth of 
May, peace with France was proclaimed in .the 
cities of London and Weſtminſter, with the uſual 
ceremonies. The commons having preſented an ad. 
dreſs, entreating her majeſty to communicate to the 
houſe, in due time, the treaties of peace and com- 
merce with France, the chancellor of the exchequer 
delivered the following accordingly. | 

The French had agreed, by the treaty of peace, 
to abandon the pretender; to acknowledge the 
queen and the proteſtant ſucceſſion; to raze the 
fortifications of Dunkirk within a limitted time, on 
condition of receiving an equivalent ; to cede New- 


foundland, Hudfon's-Bay, and St. Chriſtopher's, to 


England ; but the French were to be allowed to dry 
fiſh on the coaſt of Newfoundland, and to keep cape 
Breton. 

The emperor was, by ſtipulation, allowed to 
poſſeſs the Spaniſh Netherlands, the kingdom of 
Naples, and the duchy of Milan ; it was agreed, 
that the duke of Savoy ſhould enjoy Sicily with the 
title of king; that the clector of Bavaria ſhould re- 


— 


— 
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ceive the ſame title, with the iſland of Sardinia | 
an indemnification for his lofſes; that the "Ga Ma 
general ſhould reſtore Liſle and its dependencies. pl 
and that Namur, Charleroy, Luxemburg, Ypres, and 
and Newport, ſhould be added to the other places 1 
they already poſſeſſed in Flanders; that the king gf $4 
Pruſſia ſhould have Upper-Gueldres in te t BY ** 
Orange and the other eſtates belonging to that famil 1. 
in Franche Comte, and the king of Portugal wa * 
alſo ſatisfied on his part with the treaty. | 2 

A free trade was eſtabliſhed by the treaty of com. - 
merce, according to the tariff of the year 1664, ex. WM ® 
cept in a few commodities, which in 1699 were ſub- b 
jected to a new regulation. It was agreed, that the 1 
duties impoſed upon the productions of France im. Ml” * 
ported into England, ſhould: not exceed thoſe laid nou 
on the fame commodities from other countries; ang I 

that matters relative to commerce ſhould be adjuſted 551 
by commiſſioners to meet at London. opel 
The treaty being laid before parliament, after a 
many violent debates, was approved, and a public oo 
thankſgiving appointed, which was celebrated with A 
| great folemnity. On the ſixteenth of July the 
queen put an end to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from = 
the throne, in which ſhe thanked both houſes: for MW © c 
the ſervices they had done the public; recommend- a ; 
ed to them the making her ſubjects truly ſenſible *M. 
| of what they had gained by the peace; and the M- 
endeavouring to diſſipate thoſe groundleſs jealouſies 1 0 
mo had been ſo induſtriouſly fomented among the . 
people. eee | | 

About this time the magiſtracy of Dunkirk ft i © 
a deputation with an addreſs to the queen, im- "WF 
ploring her majeſty to ſpare the port and harbour N 
of that town, which they repreſented might be uſe-| ane 
ful to her own ſubjects. The memorial was printel I 0. 
and. diſperſed among the people; but the argu- WF ved; 
ments it contained were ſoon anſwered and con- - . 
futed by Meſſrs. Addiſon, Steele, and Manwar- 1 
ing; commiſſioners were therefore ſent to Dun- ge c. 
kirk to ſee the fortifications demoliſhed, and the har- "on 
bour filled up. 5 - > Camb 

On the diſſolution of the parliament,” the minil-W Enel, 
try managed the elections in ſuch a manner, as to 4g 
retain the legiſlative power in their own hands; but prot: 
in conſequence of diſſentions among the miniſtry, gell 
the meeting of the new parliament was delayed un- of 8 
til the tenth of December. knowir 

Her majeſty, who had retired to Windſor, vi rng ni 
ſeized with a dangerous inflammatory fever. Th d cue 
accident revived the hopes of the Jacobites ; te * 
public funds fell immediately, and fo great à 1 :- 
was made upon the bank, that the directors ſent oc : 
of their members to repreſent to the treaſurer tier ot Eng 
danger that threatened the public credit. But 4 i H 
recovery of the queen which happened in à fes bndge 
days after, baniſhed thoſe fears that had alarmed te bricain 
principal perſons in the nation. " BEG 

A. D. 1714. During the adjournment of * conſide 
parliament the peace between Great-Britain ® tempe 


Spain was proclaimed in London, by r * 
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March, in the houſe of lords, acquainted the 
liament, that ſhe had obtained an honourable 
d advantageous peace for her own people, and 
concluded with ſaying, „J have done, and ſhall 
« continue to do, my belt for the good of my 
ſubſects. Let it be your endeavour, as it ſhall 
« he mine, to unite our differences, not by relax- 
« ino from the ſtricteſt adherence to our conſtitu- 
„tien in church and ſtate, but by obſerving the 
„haus yourſelves, and enforcing a due obedience 
« on others.“ 1 : 

The rancour of party now. univerſally prevailed, 
and che ferments of the people were daily inflamed 
by pamphlets and papers. Sir Richard Steele was 
bought to the houſe, tried and condemned as the 
author of two pamphlets, which being voted ſcan- 
galous and ſeditious libels, Steele was accordingly 
apelled. He was de fended by Mr. Addiſon, ge- 
neral Stankope, and Mr. Walpole, and oppoſed by 
Si William Wyndham, Mr. Foley, and the Attor- 
ney-general. . | 

A general removal of. friends to the protel- 
tant ſucceſſion from all offices of ſtate, and the in- 
reduction of ſuch as were ſuſpected of attachment 
o the pretender, greatly alarmed the people. The 
former maintained a correſpondence with the duke 
of Marlborough; and the health of the queen be- 
ing now ſo much impaired, that her life was de- 
ſpaired of, they concerted meaſures that might op- 


poſe all efforts made againſt the proteſtant ſuc- 


* 


ceſſion on her demiſe. 


The ſubject of the ſucceſſion was warmly agi- 
tited in the upper houſe, and ſeveral peers, ſpiri- 


tual as well as temporal, : obliquely hinted their rea- 


dineſs to concur in bringing to condign puniſhment | 


thoſe miniſters who might be found to have ad- 
ned meaſures repugnant to the civil and religious 
nights of the people. 


the chancellor a writ for the electoral prince of 
Hanover to fit in the houſe of peers as duke of 
Cambridge. But as the deſign of his coming to 


England was diſagreeable to the queen, ſhe wrote 


aletter to the princeſs Sophia, ſignifying her diſ- 
provation of ſuch a ſtep. At the fame time her 
majelty wrote to the electoral prince, complaining 
d his having formed ſuch à reſolution without 
knowing her ſentiments on the ſubject; and aſſu- 
mg him, that nothing could be more dangerous 
to the rranquillity of her dominions, and the right 
of ſucceſſion in his line, and conſequently more 


dilagreeable to her, than ſuch a proceeding at this 


juncture, Theſe letters were printed and publiſhed 


n England, with a view to inform the friends of 
iz Hanoverian family, why the duke of Cam- 
bridge had laid aſide his deſign of reſiding in Great 
vitan, The publiſher of theſe letters was taken 
mo cuſtody, by command of the queen, who 
conſidered this ſtep as a perſonal inſult, and an at- 
ws to injure her in the good opinion of her fub- 
. | 
The princeſs Sophia did not long ſurvive this 
"en, for on the 8th of June ſhe was ſeized with 
y apoplectic fit, and expired in the arms of the 
fltctoral princeſs before any aſſiſtance could be 
Feed, She was the fourth and youngeſt daugh- 
ie of Frederic, elector Palatine, king of Bohe- 
% and Elizabeth, daughter of king James the 
b of England. a.” 
pair J majeſty's conſtitution was now entirely im- 
a » the anxiety of her mind having completed 
5 of her health. The diſſentions among her 
„ | | 


Her majeſty, in her ſpeech, on the ſecond of | 


— 
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miniſters were arrived to ſuch a height, that they 
ſcemed to meet in council meerly with a view of 


437 


oppouling each other, totally regardleſs of 
either to their country or their ſovereign. 
In the mean time the adherents to the Stuart fa- 
mily held frequent conſultations both in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. They reſolved to improve the 
public diſſentions to the advantage of their party. 
They had even the preſumption to inliſt men for 
the ſervice of the pretender. | 

The earl of Wharton, having diſcovered theſe 
practices, founded the alarm. A proclamation was 


immediately iſſued, offering a reward of five thou- 


ſand pounds for apprehending the pretender, when+ 
ever he ſhould land or attempt to land in Great 
Britain. The commons reſolved upon an addreſs 
of thanks for the proclamation, and aſſured her 
majefly, that they would cheartully aid and aſſiſt 
her, by granting the ſum of an hundred thouſand 
pounds, as a further reward to any who ſhould per- 
form {ſo great a ſervice to her majeſty and her king- 
doms. 1 

In the upper houſe a motion was made for an 


addreſs on the ſame occaſion, and ſeconded by the 


earl of Wharton, who, holding the queen's pro- 


clamation in his hand, moſt pathetically lamented 


her majeſty's owning, that her endeavours to re- 
move the prentender from. Lorrain had proved inef- 
fectual. © Unhappy princeſs!” ſaid he, © how 
© much is her condition altered! will poſterity 
«believe, that ſo great a queen, who reduced 
ce the exorbitant power of France, gave a king 
* to Spain, and whoſe very miniſters have made 
« the emperor and the ſtates-general to tremble, 
c .ſhould yet want power to make ſo petty, ſo in- 
« conſiderable a prince as the duke of Lorrain, 


| © comply with her juſt requeſt of removing out of 


© his dominions the pretender to her crown ?”? 


(471 The | houſe, approving the motion, voted the ad- 
Baron Schutz, about this period, demanded of | | 


dreſs accordingly. | 1 115 | 
Lord Bolingbroke propoſed a bill, denouncing 
the penalty of | high-treaſon againſt thoſe, who 
ſhould lift or be inliſted in the pretender's ſervice. 
Lord Hallifax obſerved, that ſuch a bill was alto- 
gether needleſs, as both the pretender and all his 
adherents were already attainted of high-treaſon : 
and as the pretender was of himſelf inconliderable, 
and not to be feared, but only as he was counte- 
nanced and protected by the French king, whoſe 
intereſt and conſtant deſign it was to impoſe him 
on theſe kingdoms. He therefore moved that it 
ſhould be high treaſon for any of her majeſty's ſub- 
jects to liſt or be inliſted in the ſervice of any fo- 
reign prince or ſtate, without a licence under the 
ſign manual of her majeſty, her heirs or ſucceſſors, 
The bill paſſed with this amendment, and the com- 
mons concurred in it. 

To foment the animoſities which ſubſiſted be- 


| tween the oppoſite parties, the upper houſe brought 


on the tapis the treaty of commerce with Spain, 
and ſeveral merchants being examined at the bar of 
the houſe, declared, that, unleſs the explanations 
of the third, fifth, and eighth articles, which had 
been made at Madrid after the ſigning of the 
treaty, was reſcinded, they muſt neceſſarily loſe 
ewenty-five per cent. by a continuation of that 
trade. | 
After long and vehement debates, they came to 

a reſolution to addreſs her majeſty, that ſhe would 
be pleaſed to give orders for all papers relative to 
the negotiation of the treaty of commerce with 
Spain, with the names of the perſons who adviſed 
her majeſty to that treaty, to be laid before the 
58 houle; 


duty 
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underſtanding the three explanatory articles of the 

. trearygygere not detrimental to the trade of her ſub- 
jects, ſhe had conſented to their being ratified with 
the treaty. . | | 

Lord Wharton having taken occaſion, from the 
above circumſtance, to infer the neglect of atten- 
tion in the miniſtry to the ſenſe of that auguſt al- 
ſembly, moved for a remonſtrance to her maj̃eſty, 
to lay before her the inſuperable difficulties that 
attended the Spaniſh trade on the footing of the 
late treaty, and the houſe approved of the motion. 
It was likewiſe moved, that the houſe ſhould inſiſt 
that the. perſons who had adviſed her majeſty to 
ratify the three explanatory articles ſhould be 
named. But the queen as well as the miniſtry 
ſeem to have prevaricated in this matter, as the 
houſe obtained no ſatisfaction relative to the Spa- 
niſh treaty, nor were indulged with the ſpecifica- 


tion of the names of thoſe perſons who adviſed the 


ratification of the articles in queſtion. 

On the gth of July her majeſty put an end to 
the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne, on which, 
after thanking them for granting the neceſſary ſup- 
plies, ſhe declared, that her conſtant endeavours 
were to preſerve the proteſtant religion, the liberty 
of her ſubjects, and to ſecure the tranquillity of 
her kingdom ; but that ſhe muſt tell them plainly, 
that theſe deſirable ends. could never be attained, 
unleſs they brought the ſame diſpoſition on their 

arts; unleſs all groun dleſs jealouſics, which created 
and fomented diviſions among them, were laid aſide, 
and unleſs they ſhewed the ſame regard for her 
juſt prerogative, and for the honour of her go- 
vernment, as ſhe had always expreſſed for the rights 
of her people. ; 

The queen's diſorder was greatly encreaſed by 
the cabals of the court. Lord Bolingbroke had 
inſinuated himſelf into the good graces of the fa- 
vourite lady Maſham, and artfully undermined the 
credit of Oxford. The earl wrote in ſevere terms 
againſt a rival whom he painted to the queen as a 
man equally turbulent and dangerous. 

Bolingbroke defended himſelf by accuſing Ox- 
ford with a clandeſtine correſpondence with Mal- 
borough, who had left the kingdom. Her majeſty 
was herſclf witneſs to a diſpute in which Oxford 
forgot the reſpect he owed her. 

The earl was deprived of all his employments, 
and Bolingbroke ſeemed to triumph in the victory 
he had gained, Rk | 


Such confuſion and animeſity, together with the 
fatigue of attending a long cabinet council, had 
ſo violent an effect on the ſpirits of the queen, that 


ſhe was immediately ſeized with a lethargic diſor— 
der. Every aſſiſtance that the healing art could af- 
ford was applied — The diſorder gained 
ground ſo faſt, that the very next day the phy- 
ſicians deſpaired of her life. As ſoon as the dan- 
gerous ſituation of her majeſty was made known 
to the privy- council, a committee of that board 
met at the cock-pit, and thence adjourned to Ken- 
ſfington. The dukes of Argyle and Somerſet re- 
paired to the palace, and, without being ſummon- 
ed, entered the council chamber. The duke of 
Shrewſbury thanked them for their readineſs' to 

ive their aſſiſtance in ſ h a critical juncture, and 
deſired they would take their places. They then 
propoſed that the phyſicians ſhould be examined 
concerning the ſtate of the queen's health, that 
they might act with propriety on any emer- 


gency. 
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houſe. To this addrefs the queen anſwered, that, 


| cancy of the throne ſhould happen. While thel 


[| left ro ſucceſſors brighter examples, than this prin 
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The phyſicians ſoon after declarin 
jeſty was ſenſible, the duke of Aena Vern 
commended as a nobleman duly qualified to ff . 
important office of lord high treaſurer, g 
jeſty approved the choice, and delivered 
ſtaff to his grace, deſiring he would uſe 
good of her people. This poſt being 
dukes of Argyle and Somerſet propoſe 
privy councellors, in and about London 
Invited to attend, without diſtinction of x 
motion was approved, and the lord 8 
many other friends of the family of 
paired to Kenſington. 

Their firſt conſideration was the ſecurity of th 
kingdom, and orders were immediately iſſued ſo 
four regiments of horſe and dragoons, quartered i 
remote counties, to march up to the neighbour 
hood of London and Weſtminſter. Seven of t 
ten Britiſh battalions in the Netherlands were di 
rected to embark at Oſtend for England, with a 
poſſible diſpatch: an embargo was laid upon 2 
ſhipping, and directions were given for equipping 
all the ſhips of war that could ſooneſt be 5; 
ready for ſervice, | f 

Nor did the elector of Brunſwick eſcape th 
notice of the council: a letter was diſpatched t 
that prince, informing him of the danger of th 
queen's life, and defiring him with all ſpeed ti 
repair to Holland, where a Britiſh ſquadron ſhould 
be ready to convoy him to England immediately oi 
the queen's demiſe. 

Inſtructions were alſo ſent to the earl of Stra 
ford, to require the ſtates-general to prepare ſoſ 
performing their guarantee of the proteſtant ſuc 
ceſſion. Meaſures were taken to ſecure the fe1 
ports, and overawe the jacobites in Scotland; the 
command of the fleet was beſtowed on the earl o 
Berkley, and the heralds at arms were kept in rea. 
dineſs to proclaim the new king, as ſoon as the va 
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precautions employed the care of the council 
the queen, after having dozed in a lethargic inſen. 
ſibility for near thirty-ſix hours, paid the great 
debt of nature on the firſt of Avguſt, in the fiftic 
year of her age, and thirteenth of her reign. 
Few ſovereigns have merited greater praiſe, of 


ceſs. Without giving proofs of ſhining talents 
cultivated by a finiſhed education; without that 
vigour of mind, neceſſary to prevent the too great 
aſcendancy of favourites, to which muſt be aſcribed 
all the defects of her reign ; ſhe diſtinguiſhed her 
{elf by the qualities of the heart, a tender affe@ion 
for her people, and a mildneſs of dilpoſition 3 
well in the affairs of ſtate,. as the familiar concerns 
of life: ſhe paid particular attention to the ad- 
vancement of religion, and with the pureſt zeal 
promoted the deſign of erecting churches for that 
purpoſe. She gave every encouragement to chi, 
rity ſchools for the ſupport of indigent youth 0 
her populous capital, that the ſeeds of religion and 
virtue might be early ſown in their tender minds 
and even the univerſities, thoſe celebrated ſeats 0 
learning, always found her an indulgent patronels 
In ſhort ſhe was the patron of conjugal affection 7 
warm friend, a munificent patron, and a mild an 
merciful princeſs; and if it is recorded to the ho. 
nour of the duke of Marlborough, that he mace 
France tremble, the glory of Anne, queen of Git 
Britain, is memorized as having given peacæ J 
Europe, and ſtopt the effuſion of human blood. 
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lemackable Occurrences during the Reign of 
8 Queen Anne. 


1.0 
* land. | 
*t.kat-club (a ſociety conſiſting of about thirty no- 
blemen and gentlemen of diltinguiſhed abilities) eſta- 
bliſhed, for the purpoſe of promoting the proteſtant 
ſucceſlion in the houſe of Hanover both in parliament 
and out of it; which they effected by ſpirited publica- 
tions, as well as other meaſures. Dr. Garth was one 
of the firſt members of this famous club, which took 
its riſe from one Chriſtopher Kat, a paſtry-cook, who 
lived near the tavern, where they met, in King-ltreet, 
Weſtminſter, and who ſerved them with paſtry. _ 
This year there happened a molt violent ſtorm, which de- 
royed the greateltpart'of a fleet of men of war return- 
ing home, beſides a-great number of .merchanc ſhips. 
Upwards of 1500 ſeamen periſhed on the Engliſh 
coaſts,. and in London only the damage was computed 


1703 K 


at 1000 0% f⏑nę n oF | 
1709 This year there was a ſevere froſt, which laſted from De- 

cember to March, and was attended with very heavy 
ſnows. 2 5 
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Sunper Eadem firſt uſed as a motto to the arms of Eng- 


| 


A 


| . 
| fides which a new race 


1714. 


1707 Sun fire-office inſtituted, which was the firſt introduction 
of inſurance from fire in England, — 
1711 This year a proclamation was iſlued, offeting a reward of 
one hundred pounds for apprehending any of the Mo- 
hawks, theſe were a ſet of diſorderly people, who 
went about the ſtreets of London in the night, and 
took an inhuman pleaſure in cutting and disfiguting the 
| men, and indecently expoſing the women. 
1712 Apothecaries exempted from ſerving ward and pariſh of- 
fices, or fitting on juries.” - | | 


. 
1 * 11 1 
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During the reign of queen Anne, the greateſt 
Improvements were made in learning and the po- 
lite arts. Many of the great men, ho had figured 


in the reigns of the Stuarts and William were till 


alive, and in the full exerciſe of their fi :ulties, be- 


Pope, Swift, lord Bolingbroke, lord Shafteſbury, 


Arbuthnot, Congreve, Steele, Rowe, and many 


other excellent writers, both in proſe and verſe, 
whoſe names need but be mentioned to be admired. 
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B OO K. XV. 
From the Acceſſion of GEORGE I. to the Death of GEORGE II, 
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ſion of George I. His arrival in Englund. Total change in the adminiſtration. Revenue © of the 
mwn, The forme miniſtry impeached. Oxford and Bolingbroke proſcribed. ' Rebellion in Scotland 
and England, Fate of | the rebel lords. © Septennial parliaments, Rage of party zeal. '' Attempts 


of Charles XII. of Sweden Againſt George 1. of 


4 I. of England. The king goes over to the continent. Forms 
a alliance with France and Holland. Machinatious of v , defeated. 


South ſea, bank, and general 


find als. Quadruple alliance. Mutiny bill. Sir George Byng defeats the Spaniards. | War declared 


F Ceorge £ 


N the death of queen Anne, the 
crown devolved, purſuant to act 
of parliament, on George Lewis, 

clector of Brunſwick,” then in the 
fifth year of his age. He was a prince of 
a; re merit to political ability, and 
. opted this memorable maxim, worthy of 
/ potentate- upon earth; © never to abandon 


s friends, to do juſtice to all mankind, and to 
car ng man,” . 5 N | 


3 of the privy council met, and im- 
Ws N iſſued drders for proclaiming George 
f , ing of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
3 ot Dorſer, was ſent to Hanover with 
of his majeſty's acceſſion, and to attend 
w England, 

av Juſtices finding the fleet and army had 
_ neglected, ordered ſuch officers as they 
Ad A their reſpective ports, and appointed 
che al ws their ſecretary, giving him orders to 
_ * © diſpatches directed to the ſecretaries 
lis, Lereby lord Bolingbroke was deprived 
" and authority. | 0 


| atenfive capacity and eſtabliſned reputation, 


ly | wn, | 
ſoon as the late queen's death was known, 


gainſt Spain. Projects of Cardinal Alberoni. © Gallant exploits of Sir George Byng. Spain accedes 
h the quadruple alliance.  South-Sea ſcheme. Conſpiracy detected. Parliamentary debates. Trial of 
le lord chancellar Macclesfield.” Treaty of Hanover. . 
land. Remonflrance of the Imperial minifter. | Siege of Gibraltar, &c. Sc. Death and charatler 


Oppoſition in the houſe of 


Purſuant to the act for regulating the ſucceſſion, 
the parliament met on the 5th of Auguſt, and the 
lord chancellor made a ſpeech to both houſes, im- 
porting, that the privy council had proclaimed the 
elector of Brunſwick under the name of king 
George, as the lawful and rightful ſovereign of 
theſe kingdoms; that they had taken the neceſſary 
care to preſerve the public peace; that he hoped 
they would not be wanting in any thing that might 
conduce to the eſtabliſhing and advancing public 
credit; and- added; that he would only take the 
freedom to exhort them, with the greateſt earneſt- 
neſs, to perfect unanimity, and a firm adherence 
to the intereſt of their ſovereign, as the method b 
which the public tranquillity would be moſt effec- 
tually preſerved. td ne! 

Addreſſes were immediately drawn up by both 


the late queen, congratulations on his majeſty's 
happy acceſſion, and the warmeſt expreſſions of 
duty and affection. _ 1 ä 
Theſe addreſſes being tranſmitted to his majeſty 
were moſt cordially received and graciouſly an- 
ſwered. ; 4 | 
The parliament, in conſequence of his majeſty's 


439 


ſprung up in ib perſons of 


lords. Rios in 


houſes, containing condolances on the death of 


| expreſſing 


Y Fo | 
HA, 


$440 Tux. 
expreſſing his ſatisfaction at the loyalty and affec- 
tion of his ſubjects, refolved upon an addreſs of 
thanks, and the commons having ;voted. the neceſ- 
ſary ſupplies for thè ſupport of his majeſty's hou- 


ſhold, and the dignity of his crown, both houſes 
adjourned to the 23d day of September. 


= — 


On the 24th of Auguſt the body of the de- 
ceaſed queen was buried with great ſolemnity, in 
the ſame vault with her late huſband, prince George 
of Denmark, in Henry the ſeventh's: chapel, in 
Weſtminſter-abbey. W 2 | 

King George, having committed the govern- 
ment of his dominions in? Germany to the care of a 
council, ſet out witch the electbral prince from 
Herenhauſen; on the thirty- firſt of Auguſt, and in 
four days arrived at Utrecht, from whence he re- 
paired to the Hague, where he had ſeveral confe- 
rences with the ſtates general. On the ſixteenth of 
Seprember he embarked for England under convoy 


b „ q 
inn 


© . 
«© 


of an Engliſh and Dutch ſquadron commanded by 


the earl of Berkeley, and next evening arrived at 
the Hope. On the 18th he landed with the prince 
at Greenwich, where they were attended by all the 
great officers of ſtate, and a prodigious number of 
the nobility and gentry. = 4 21 
On the 2oth his majeſty made his public entry 
through the city to: St. James's in the moſt magni- 
ficent manner; and arnidſF the acclamations of in- 
numerable crouds of ſpectators. 
A total change in the miniſtry now took place. 
The great ſeal was committed to lord Cowper, the 
rivy ſeal to the earl of Wharton, ang the govern- 


* 


ment of Ireland to the earl of Sunderland. The 


duke of Marlborough was made generaliſſimo, 
the duke of Devonſhire ſteward of the king's 
houſhold, and lord Townſend and Mr. Stanhope 


appointed ſecretaries of ſtate... The former privy: 


councib was diſſolved, and a new one appointed. 
Mr. Pulteney was made ſecretary at war, and Mr. 


Walpole paymaſter both to the army and Chelſea 


hoſpital: The treaſury, and admiralty were put into 
commiſſion, and the title of prince of Wales was 
given. to che prince oha. n .. 
Theſe principal changes in the government 
having taken place, the king aſſembled his council, 
and made a declaration to the following effect: 
« That it was his firm reſolution to do every thing 
« in his power to ſupport and maintain the churches 
« of England and! Scotland as ſeverally by law 
ce eſtabliſned, and earneſtly endeavour to render 
e property ſecure, the good effects of which were 
« ſoon moſt happily experienced.“ 
- His majeſty was, crowned with 
nities on the twentieth of October, the earl of 
Oxford and lord Bolingbroke attending the cere- 
mony. The occaſion was diſtinguiſhed by po- 
pular rejoicings throughout the kingdom, except 
in a few place, where the rabble ſhewed their aver- 
ſion to the proteſtant ſucceſſion by tumults and 
riots. | 7 
The demolition of Dunkirk appearing not to 
have been compleated, the Engliſh reſident of 
Paris was ordered to preſent a memorial to haſten 
that work, as alſo to prevent the canal of Mar- 
dyke from being finiſhed, This miniſter receiving 
an equivocal anſwer, and the council thinking he 
did not ſufficiently; exert himſelf, he was recalled, 
and the earl of Stair ſent as ambaſſador to Paris, 
where he proſecuted the affair with becoming vi- 
our, 402-19 29377 | | 
The ſpirit of rebellion already prevailed in the 
kingdom. Several cities and principal towns 
were filled with tumult and diſorder, To animate 
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the uſual ſolem- 
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| © .appoint the deſigns of thoſe, who would depti 


| 


| « affection of his people.” . 


qvuire into the nature and cauſes of thoſe pernici 
| meaſures, and bring the authors to condign 
niſnment. ; | 


| 


preſſed his hope that his loving ſubjeas vou 


-twenty-firft the king came to the, houſe, of peer 


| Strafford, of high treaſon and other crime 
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the people, the cauſe of religion was joined to tha! 
of faction. The party cry was, „Don with h 
* whigs, Sacheverel for ever.” At the ſame 


C1 


. rea 
ume 


a printed manifeſto was ſent by the pretender * cha 
the dukes of Shrewſbury, Marlborough, Aug bro 
ö trea 


and other noblemen of the firſt diſtin&ion, 
copies of the repreſentation being delivered t 
ſecretaries of ſtate, the king refuſed an audien 
to the marquis of Lamberti, miniſter from 0 
duke of Lorrain, convinced that his maſter wa; * 
quainted with and countenanced the tranſaction 
A. D. 1715. His majeſty having, on the 
of January, diſſolved the parliament, another 0 
ſummoned by a very extraordinary. proclamation 
in which the king complained of the Pernicioy 
deſigns of ſome men diſaffected to his ſucceſſor 
and of their having miſrepreſented his principle 
and conduct. He mentioned the perplexed fity 
ation of public affairs, the interruption of com 
merce, the heavy debts of the nation, and ey 
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Elect ſuch perſons as had ſhewn their attachment 
the proteſtant religion when it was moſt in danger, 

Mr. Spencer Compton was choſen ſpeaker « 
the houſe of commons, on the fourteenth of Marel 
at the meeting of the new parliament, On th 


and delivered to the chancellor a written ſpeec 
which was read in preſence of both houſes. T 
following are the moſt intereſting particulars 
« That the happineſs, eaſe, and proſperity of 
ce people ſhould be the chief care and ſtudy 
ec his life, That thoſe who aſſiſted him in cam 
« ing on thoſe meaſures he ſhould always eſtee 
ge his beſt friends, and that he did not doubt b 
« he ſhould be able, with their aſſiſtance, to di 


« him of that bleſſing he moſt valued, namely, t 
The commons, in their addreſs, referred; pat 
cularly to the manifeſto lately publiſhed by! 
pretender, and declared they would firictly e 


The houſe of commons having reſolved to al 
ment the allowance before granted to his maj 
for the better ſupport of his houſhold and fam 
ſo as to make up the yearly ſum; of ſeven, hund 
thouſand pounds, appointed a committee of 
crely to enquire into the conduct of the late, 
niſtry, ordered the report to be printed, and" 
to the returning officers of every city and borols 
and came to a reſolution of impeaching He 
viſcount Bolingbroke (who had ſome time 9 
drawn to the continent) Robert earl of Ox 
James duke of Ormond,, and,, Thomas ear 


miſdemeanors. They prepared bills, accords 
which ſoon after paſſed the houſe of lords 
received the. royal aſſent, and as tumultuch 
ſemblies were now become very frequent in ©* 
don, and other places, a bill was prepared iy 
vent them. | b 
On the aoth of July his majeſty 
houſe of peers, and having required. 
ance of the commons, acquainted. 
had received certain advices of an atten 1 
paring abroad in favour of che pretendel | 
ſame time he gave the royal aſſent ® wif 
for preventing tumultuous aſſernbliGs | 
concerning the quaker's affirmation 
oath, «6. 11158 M0 


went to 


en l. 16. . OR G2 4 i916 441. 


zy this time the committee of ſecreſy were j| after, and having made the neceffary diſpoſitions 


e dy to deliver their report, and Mr. Walpole the || for ſecuring the ſeveral paſſages to the town; began 
ing iran impeached Henry lord viſcount Boling- to attack the enemy in form: The king's troops 
+ of boke of high treaſon, as author of the ſeparate || at firſt were much galled by the enemy's ſhot from 
ö rreaty with Lewis XIV. Lord Conigſby then roſe || the windows of the houſes; but upon orders being 
Tu 0 and impeached Robert earl of Oxford : ſome of given by the general to ſet fire to the houſes at each 
o the ge members objected to theſe proceedings, but the || end of the town, and the arrival of a reinforce- 
lence] majority declared in their favour, a bill of at- ment to the king's forces, they were ſo diſpirited, 
| the 


zinder paſſed againſt Bolingbroke and Oxford, and || that they deſired a ceſſation of arms, and ſoon af- 
heir names were accordingly eraſed from the lift of || ter ſubmitred themſelves to mercy. About one 
ers. e hundred and thirty men were ſlain on the king's 
A rebellion was, by this time, actually begun || ſide, but how many on the enemy's is uncer- 
r Wan Scotland under the earl of Mar. This noble- || tain, 
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ation man, at the death of queen Anne, was ſecretary || The very day on which the rebels were ſubdued 
nciou of ſtate for Scotland, and was one of the firſt who || at Preſton, the duke of Argyle, with about four 
eſſon N nade profeſſion of loyalty and attachment to|| thouſand men, engaged the rebel army under the 
ncipleill tis majeſty. But not meeting with the encou- || earl of Mar, conſiſting of between eight and nine 


1 fitu 
com 


agement he expected, he retired in diſguſt to his || thouſand men at Sheriff Muir, near Dumblain, 
on country, where, prompted by reſentment and || about four miles from Stirling. The battle was 


1d e abition, he reſolved to make an effort in favour || obſtinare, and both ſides claimed the victory; but 
wolle the pretender, he ' proſecuted his deſign with || from the conduct of the earl of Mar after the ac- 
nent ifWuch vigour and reſolution, that the pretender's || tion, it ſeems as if the royaliſts had the juſteſt 
anger. tandard was ſet up on the ſixth of September, and || claim to the title of conquerors; for he immedi- 
aker on after he was proclaimed in form at Aberdeen, || ately retreated to Perth, and the deſign he had 
Marc Dundee, Perth, and ſeveral other places, and the || formed of croſſing the Firth to join his ſouthern 
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number in arms to ſupport his title amounted to || friends was entirely fruſtrated. 

about ſix thouſand; | | | | The rebels now ſuſtained a terrible blow in the 
The rebels had formed a reſolution of furprizing || loſs of Inverneſs, from which Sir John Mackenzie 
the caſtle of Edinburgh, but a ſeaſonable diſco- || was driven by Simon Frazer, lord Lovat, who had 
ery having been made, the conſpirators were taken || hitherto adhered to the pretender's intereſt, but now 
n the fact. 3 declared in favour of government. By this means 
This diſappointment, together with the news of || a free communication was opened with the north 
he death of Lewis XIV. ſo greatly diſcouraged || of Scotland, where the earl of Sunderland had 


s eſteeſſhde rebels, that ſome of them propoſed to defer || raiſed a ſtrong body of vaſſals. The marquis of 
oubt by further attempts till the pretender ſhould be || Huntley and the earl of Seaforth were obliged to 
, to d vally landed in Scotland; but the majority, de- || abandon the rebel army, in order to ſecure their 
depri heading on an inſurrection in England in their fa- || own territories, and in a little time ſubmitted to 


neh, Hour, reſolved to proſecute the enterprize at all || the king: a great number of the Frazers, influ- 


©. RE | enced by the example of their chief, lord Lovar, 


ed pail The precautions, however, taken by government, {| declared againſt the pretender: the marquis of 
| by ad rendered abortive the deſigns formed by the || Tullibardine withdrew from the army to defend 
ictly bels in the weſt of England; but that was far || his own country, and the clans began to dif- 
er n1c1088Fom being the caſe in the north. The earl of Der- || perſe, as there was no proſpect of another ac- 


dign entwater, Mr. Forſter, and about two hundred || tion. 
d ity more appeared in rebellion, and rendez- || The reſt of November and the whole of the 


d to cd at Plainfield, near Rothbury, being ſoon || following month, both parties remained in their 


s majeg ler joined by the lord Widdrington, with about || quarters; the duke of Argyle at Stirling, and the 

id famfWMicy horſemen, and a party of horſemen from earl of Mar at Perth. 

n hund Cotland, They proclaimed the pretender at In the mean time, the pretender, notwithſtand- 
ee of Narkworth, Morpeth, and Hexham. Upon the || ing the deſperate ſituation of his affairs in Scot- 

late "roach of general Carpenter, who was ordered || land, refolved to viſit that kingdom. With this 

„ and march into thoſe parts with ſeveral regiments view he poſted through France in diſguiſe, and 


bor horſe and foot, the enemy was thrown into the || embarking in a ſmall veſſel at Dunkirk, landed on 


ng He voc conſternation, and at Hardwick it was de- || the twenty - ſecond of December at Peterhead, with 
me ed whether they ſhould ſtand their ground, or || fix gentlemen in his retinue, one of whom was the 
of Os ch off. Mr. Mackintoſh was for the firſt, ur- marquis of Tinmouth, ſon to the duke of Berwick. 

as ear! re the ſuperiority of their number, and that the || He paſſed through Aberdeen incognito to Fete- 
rime er they deferred an engagement, the greater || rofſe, where he was met by the earls of Mar and 
ccordu position they were likely to meet with: but Mr. || Mariſchal, with about thirty noblemen and gentle- 
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ultuovs 
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— who was then their general, was againſt || men of quality. . 

dung, till they ſhould be joined by a ſtrong || A. D. 1716. From Feteroſſe he repaired 
uy of horſe, and moſt of the other principal of- || ro Dundee, and from thence to Scone, near 
eb being of the ſame opinion, they marched to || Perth, into which he made his public entry 
neholm Brampton, and to Penrith, Appleby, (on the gth day of January. Here he publiſhed 
gent , Kirby, Lanſdale and Lancaſter, in moſt || ſeveral proclamations, one for convening the 
che u "ich towns they proclaimed the pretender king || ſtates, another for his coronation, and exerciſed 
m England, 75 l ſeveral other acts of royalty, which were hardly 


ene © Lancaſter they had ſeized ſeveral pieces of || aſſumed before they were terminated ; for about 
0's % öh, and conveyed them to Preſton, where be- the end of January the duke of Argyle aſſiſted by 
0 ue > nforced conſiderably, and not knowing what || lieutenant genera] Cadogan, and other principal 
4 ua take, they barricadoed the place, determined || officers, a large train of artillery and fix thouſand 
tea "Sage the king's forces under the command of || Dutch troops, marched from Stirling to attack the 


rebels at Perth. But the inſurgents at length de- 
| 17 | termined 


Feral Wy; 
No, 5 v who coming vp to them three days 
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termined to abandon the place on the approach of 
the king's army. They retired with the pretender 


to Dundee, and thence to Montroſe, where, find- 


ing they were cloſely purſued, it was reſolved, in 


a council of war, that the pretender ſhould retire 


in the evening. There being a ſmall ſhip in the 


harbour, he accordingly embarked, attended by | 


the earls of Mar and Milford, the lord Drum- 
mond, and ſome other chiefs, and through fa- 
vour of a dark night eluded the vigilance of the 
enemy, and arrived ſafely at Graveline in France. 
The rebels no ſooner found that their prince had 


left them to ſhift for themſelves, than they de- 


ſpiſed all order and diſperſed, and returned to their 
— habitations. Such was the iſſue of a rebel- 


lion that proved fatal to many noble families, and 


which, inſtead of promoting the intereſt of the 
Stuart race, ſerved only to ſtrengthen the proteſ- 
tant ſucceſſion on the throne of Hanover. 

Addreſſes of thanks were ſeverally preſented by 
both houſes on the ſucceſs of his majeſty's arms in 
the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion, and the commons 
determined to proſecute in the moſt rigorous man- 
ner, the authors of thoſe deſtructive councils, 
which had drawn down ſuch miſery upon the na- 
tion. They began by expelling Mr. Forſter. 
They impeached the earls of Derwentwater, Nithſ- 


dale, Carnwaith, and Wintoun; the lords Wid- 


drington, Kenmuir, and Nairn. They all pleaded 
ilty, except the earl of Wintoun, who petitioned 
for time to prepare for his defence. 

On the 24th of January the king went to the 
houſe, and gave the royal aſſent to a bill for con- 
tinuing the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus act. 
He told the two houſes, that the pretender was ac- 
tually in Scotland, and aſſuming the ſtate and title 
of theſe realms, and demanded from the com- 
mons ſuch ſupplies as might effectually diſcourage 
any foreign power from given him aſſiſtance. 

The lords who had pleaded guilty had ſentence 


of death paſſed upon them on the gth of February 


by the lord chancellor Cowper, who was created 


lord high ſteward on this occaſion. 


While the peers continued under ſentence of 


death, ſeveral applications were made both to the 


t 


throne and the parliament for extending to them 


the royal mercy. The counteſs of Nithſdale, lady 


Nairn, lady Derwentwater, with her ſiſter ac- 
companied by the dutcheſſes of Cleveland and Bol- 


ton, and ſeveral other ladies of the firſt diſtinc- 


tion, were introduced, by the dukes of Richmond 
and St. Albans, into the king's bedchamber, where 
they implored his majeſty's clemency for their un- 
fortunare conſorts; but, no regard was paid to the 
petition, Next day they went to Weſtminſter, 


with a ſtill. greater train than ever, and petitioned 


both houſes of parliament, but their ſuit was re- 
Jetted. 85 5 

In the houſe of lords, the duke of Richmond 
delivered a petition from the earl of Derwent- 
water, to whom he was nearly related, declaring, 
that himſelf ſnould oppoſe his ſolicitation. The 
earl of Derby expreſſed ſome compaſſion for the 
numerous family of lord Nairn. Petitions from 


the reſt were preſented by other lords, influenced 


by motives of humanity. 
The reading of the petitions was violently op- 


poſed by lord Townſend and others; but the earl 


of Nottingham thinking this indulgence might 


be granted, his opinion had a conliderable weight: 


the majority aſſented to the propoſal, and agreed 
to an addreſs, praying his majeſty would reprieve 


ſuch of the condemned lords as ſhould deſerve his 
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ber executed at Preſton, Wigan, and Mancheſter 


| keep up party diviſions, to raiſe and foment feud 


c citizens; what confidence could foreign pos- 


„ would have in procuring ſeats in a paris 


* to corrupt the members? and 


mercy. To this petition, he anſwered, that 
this and all other occaſions, he would do what h. 
thought moſt conſiſtent with the dignity of h 
crown and the ſafety of his people. The or | 
were, however, executed, and the miniſtry, in 1 
venge for Nottingham's interfering in this bug 
neſs, procured his lordſhip to be diſmiſſed fee 
his poſt of preſident of the council, and feyery 
of his friends and relatives from their reſpectiye of | 
fices. 4 
The 17th day of April was fixed for trying the 
inferior claſs of rebels in the court of common pleas 
when bills of high treaſon were found againſt yp 
wards of twenty in that court; two and twenty wen 
condemned at Liverpool, and more than that num 


about a thouſand priſoners ſubmitted to the king 
mercy, and petitioned for tranſportation. 
Several were hanged at Tyburn, particularly c 
lonel Oxburgh, William Paul, a clergyman, an 
Mr. Hall. The earl of Mar, the marquis of Tul 
libardine, and ſome others, who fled from Scot 
land, were attainted by act of parliament, 
Though the rebellion was now effectually ſup 
preſſed, yet the rigour exerciſed. upon the delin 
quents, rendered the government obnoxious to 
very conſiderable part of the people. The miniſt 
ſoon perceived the effects their conduct (howene 
neceſſary it might be deemed) had produced, The 
apprehended ſome troubles and embarraſsment 
at the meeting of a new parliament, and therefo 
reſolved, if poſſible, to eſtabliſh their adminiſtra 
tion beyond the power of oppoſition, by a ſte 
which, though bold, cannot be admitted as ſtridl 
conſtitutional. _ wy; | : 
The duke of Devonſhire repreſented in the up 
per houſe, that triennial parliaments. ſerved t 
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in private families, to produce ruinous expence 
and give occaſion to the cabals and intrigues of f 
reign princes. That it became the wiſdom of th 
auguſt aſſembly to apply a proper remedy to 
evil which might be attended with the moſt du 
gerous conſequences, eſpecially in the then temp 
of the nation, as the ſpirit of rebellion ſtill remain 
unconquered. He therefore propoſed a bill | 
lengehening the duration of parliaments. 
T bis bill produced long and very warm debat 
in both houſes. The independent and unprej 
diced members, as well as the public, oppoſed 
with all their might: they ſpoke, they wrote 
gainſt it, and by their arguments and diſcou 
proved the danger that might reſult from it bey0! 
all contradiction : the moſt plauſible arguments 
duced in the houſe of lords were to the follow 
effect: *The fundamental laws of the kingdc 
« (ſaid ſome peers) required frequent parliamen 
« they were eſtabliſhed by the practice of {cit 
« ages, they intereſted the liberty and glory of 


« have in a nation which ſo flagrantly ſacrificed 
e moſt precious rights? would not the expeI© 
« elections, and the cabals which they occalo 
« far from diminiſhing by this new and dang” 
e ſyſtem, increaſe with the intereſt e 
« ſo long continuance ? would not the min} a 
« both ſtronger motives, and more extenſive 
might 1 
« parliament after having prolonged its 22 
« aſpire to render itſelf perpetual, which 

e annihilate the privileges of the people, 


s conſtitution of the ſtate ?” Ne 


ear. I. 17 16. 


Notwithſtanding the force of this manner of 
«aſooing, it could not prevail againſt the influence 
f the court. The miniſtry were ſure of a majo- 
| i; they ſuffered their adverſaries to exhauſt their 
rhetoric, and when the queſtion came to be finally 
ut in the upper-houſe, it was carried by a majo- 
rry of ſixty- nine voices againſt thirty-ſix. Twenty- 
four proteſted againſt it. The majority in the lower 
bouſe was two hundred and ſixty- four againſt one 
zundred and twenty-one, Thus paſſed and re- 
ceived the royal aſſent, the famous ſeptennial act, 
whereby this and future parliaments were continued 
yen years (unleſs ſooner diſſolved by prerogative 
of the crown) inſtead of three, to which they were 
imitted by the triennial act paſſed in the reign of 
William III. | 
The rebellion being now entirely quelled, and 
the public tranquillity reſtored, his majeſty re- 
ſlred to viſit his German dominions ; but as he 
was reſtricted from leaving the kingdom by the act 
or the farther limitation of the crown, this clauſe 
was repealed in a new bill, which paſſed through 
both houſes without oppoſition. On the twenty- 
ſixth day of June his majeſty cloſed the ſeſſion with 
; ſpeech to both houſes, in which he told them, that 
he was highly ſatisfied with the proceedings of the 
parliament; that he hoped the wholeſome and ne- 
eſſary laws they had made would anſwer the great 
and important ends, which 1t was evident they had 
in view, namely, thoſe of defeating the deſigns 
and ſubduing the ſpirit of the diſaffected, and en- 
couraging the friends of the preſent eſtabliſhment 
and the proteſtant ſucceſſion ; that he deſigned to 
make uſe of the approaching vacation to viſit his 
German dominions, and that the better to provide 
for the ſecurity of the kingdom, he had conſtituted 
his beloved fon, the prince of Wales, guardian of 
the realm during his abſence. Such was the pro- 
ceedings of the firſt ſeſſion of this parliament, 
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es of Mich, by its vigorous and reſolute meaſures, in a 
n of th{Wercat degree defeated the hopes of his enemies, and 
dy to Melabliſned his majeſty on the throne. 

noſt dal The diſaffected party diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 


rearing white roſes on the tenth of June, the anni- 
ary of the pretender's birth day. The Oxonians, 
o, could not let flip ſuch a favourable opportunity 
lf diſplaying their principles. They had even the 


n temp 
remain 


bill f. 


n debaryOlolence to attack ſome officers of the army who 
un pre de peaceably celebrating the king's birth-day; 
ppoſed ad they drew up a remonſtrance, which they pre- 
wrote ented to parliament, becauſe the officers repulſed 
aiſcour "cm in a ſpirited manner. 

it beyol >00n after the prorogation of parliament, his 
nents "city embarked at Graveſend, and proceeded 


uredtly to Pyrmont to drink the waters. But he 
d ſcarce left England, before the two parties that 
Wided the nation broke out into freſh animoſities, 
© diſordered multitude, always ready to follow 
it example of their ſuperiors, formed themſelves 
no ſocieties, and became the abettors and partizans 
 vhat were then denominated © High Church 
0 Low Church.” They were guilty of the moſt 
Want outrages, murder not excepted; till at 
wy ſome of them were apprehended by a party 
„de guards, tried, convicted, and executed, as 
ples to the reſt. 

e king was induced to make a voyage to the 
ys in order to ſecure his German domi- 
* _ the king of Sweden, and Great-Britain 
nde deſigns of the pretender. Charles was 
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the confederacy, which deprived him of 
and Verden,. and for having afterwards 
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that which had been ſo lately defeated. 


een ee ä 
hr ) ncenſed at his Britannic majeſty for having 
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purchaſed theſe dutchies of the king of Denmark. 
The pretender, laying hold of this opportunity, 
prevailed upon the Swede to eſpouſe his intereſt, 
and even to form a regular deſign of advancing 
him to the Britiſh throne. BEES 
To prevent the effects of this gathering ſtorm, 
his majeſty determined to form new alliances a- 


| broad. He knew the duke of Orleans cheriſhed 


the ambition of aſcending the throne of France, in 
caſe the young king, who was very ſickly, ſhould 
die without iſſue. He was ſenſible; at the ſame 
time, that Philip of Spain would powerfully con- 
teſt that ſucceſſion, notwithſtanding his renuncia- 
tion; and he believed the regent would think an 
increaſe of his intereſt with England and Holland 
worthy his notice. AND 
George therefore had the addreſs to conclude a. 
private treaty with the duke of Orleans, regent of 
France, and the States-general, By this treaty, 
which was known by the name of the triple alli- 
ance, the duke of Orleans engaged that the pre- 
tender ſhould be immediately removed from Avig- 
non to the other ſide the Alps, and never be permit- 
ted to return to Lorrain or France, on any pretence 
whatſoever; that no refuge ſhould be given to the 
rebellious ſubjects of either of the parties; that the 
treaty of Utrecht, with reſpe& to the demolition of 
Dunkirk, ſhould be fully executed, to the ſatisfac- 
tion of his Britannic majeſty, 'The treaty contain- 
ed a guarantee of all places poſſeſſed by the con- 
tracting powers, of the proteſtant ſucceſſion of the 
throne of England, as well as that of the family of 
Orleans to the crown of France, and a defenſive 
alliance, aſcertaining the proportion of ſhips and 
forces to be furniſhed to that power, if it ſhould 
be diſturbed by invaſions from abroad, or commo- 
tions at home. 
This treaty was no ſooner made public, than it 
excited great diſcontents with France and England; 
but the clamours were little regarded by the king 
and the regent, who had each ſecured their prin- 
cipal point. WS | 
In the mean time negotiations were endeavoured 
to be carried on with Charles of Sweden, but as 
he inſiſted as peremptorily on the reſtoration of 
Bremen and Verden, as George claimed them from 
purchaſe, the breach between thoſe monarchs be- 
came wider, and of courſe more prejudicial to the 
trade of England. Indeed, it had nearly been at- 
rended with an invaſion, much more formidable than 
The Swe- 
diſh miniſters at London, Paris, and the Hague, 
maintained a correſpondence with the diſaffected 


/ 


party in England. A ſcheme was laid for Charles's 


landing on this iſland with a body of twelve thou- 
ſand men, where he was to be joined by the mal- 
contents of the united kingdoms, The Swede re- 
liſhed the project, which flattered his vanity and 
revenge; nor was it diſagreeable to the Czar of 
Muſcovy, who was provoked at king George's offer 
to join Charles againſt the Ruſſians, provided he 
would renounce all pretenſions to the dutchies of 

Bremen and Verden. | | 
A. D. 1717. But notwithſtanding the ſecrecy 
with which theſe negotiations were carried on, the 
king was informed of the deſigns of his enemies: 
he therefore returned to England about the latter end 
of January, and ordered colonel Blakeney, with a 
detachment of foot guards, to ſecure count Gyl- 
lenburgh, the Swediſh ambaſſador, with all his 
papers. At the ſame time, Sir Jacob Banks, for- 
merly a member for Minehead, and Charles Cæſar, 
late treaſurer to the navy, were taken into cuſtody. 
Theſe 


ſhould be fully informed why the court had taken 


and affection for his perſon and government, as 


to his ſervice, to ſupply the place of ſuch as, 


_  lupplies, 


as. v6 HISTORY 


who complained of it to the miniſtry as an outrage 
committed againſt the law of nations. They re- 
ceived a general anſwer that, in a day or two, they 


this ſtep. Accordingly, the ſecretaries of ftate 
wrote circular letters to them, giving an account 
of the motive which led to theſe meaſures. Orders 
were alſo diſpatched to the - Britiſh envoy at the 
Hague to apply, with the utmoſt ſecrecy, to the 
ſtates for leave to arreſt baron Gortz the Swediſh 
reſidentiary in Holland, The baron owned, and 
even boaſted, that he had planned the invaſion : a 
deſign, he pretended, which was juſtified by the 
conduct of king George, who had aided the 
princes in confederacy againſt the king of Sweden, 
who had aſſiſted the king of Denmark to reduce 
Bremen and Verden, and then purchaſed theſe 
dutchies of the conqueror, and who had, in the 
courſe of this very ſummer, ſent a ſquadron of ſhips 
to the Baltic, where it joined the Danes and Rul- 
ſians againſt the Swediſh fleet. 

On the 20th of February the parliament of 
Great Britain aſſembled, when the king, 1n a ſpeech 
from the throne, informed them „ that the inve- 
terate rancour of a faction had again prompted the 
ſtirring up foreign powers to diſturb the peace of 
their native country, inſomuch that it ſeemed they 
choſe rather to make Britain a ſcene of blood and 
confuſion, than give over their darling deſign of 
impoſing a popiſh Pretender.” The letters of 
baron Gortz and count Gyllenburg were laid be- 
fore the houſe, and ſoon after publiſhed by his ma- 
jeſty's command. | 

Both houſes addreſſed the king upon this occa- 
ſion, and, in ſuitable terms, expreſſed their loyalty 


well as reſentment at the late flagrant meaſures of 
a diſappointed. and diſaffected party. All com- 
merce with Sweden was prohibited, a ſquadron of 
thirty-two fail was immediately fitted out, which 
blocked up the Swediſh fleet in their own har- 
bours, and prevented the execution of their long 
projected deſign. | 

The commons voted twenty-ſeven thouſand pounds 
for the payment of four battalions of Munſter, and 
two of Saxe-Gotha, which the king had taken in- 


during the rebellion, might be drawn from the 
garriſons of the ſtates-general, to the aſſiſtance of 
England. The tax on malt, and a land tax of 
three ſhillings in the pound were voted to raiſe the 


The ſums given being deemed inſufficient for 


the ſervice of the current vear, Mr. ſecretary Stan- | 


hope brought a meſſage from his majeſty, demand- 
ing an extraordinary ſupply, that he might be the 
better enabled to ſecure his kingdoms againſt the 
danger with which they were threatened from Swe- 
den; and he moved that a ſupply ſhould be granted 
to his majeſty for this purpoſe. 

This unexpected meſſage occaſioned violent de- 
bates. It was ſtrenuouſly urged, that to aſk money for 
alliances without firſt acquainting the houſe with 
the particulars, was no ways agreeable to the me- 
thods of parliament, and many courtiers, who had 
before diſtinguiſned themſelves in a remarkable 
manner by their zeal for the intereſt of his majeſty, 
convinced that this method was unparliamentary, 
argued againſt it. Mr, Robert Walpole was ſilent 
upon the. occaſion; at length, however, it was 
voted by a majority of only four yoices, that a 
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ſum not exceeding two hundred and fifty chouſand - 
pounds ſhould be granted to his majeſty on this . "ate 
caſion. | tive 

It appeared from the earneſtneſs with which dis plar 
meaſure was oppoſed that the miniſtry was divided natl 
within itfelf, A ſhort time, however, produced fom 
an almoſt total change. Lord Townſhend waz re. mea 
moved from the viceroyſhip of Ireland, and the 1 
duke of Bolton appointed to that high office. The WM ure 
duke of Devonſhire was removed from being pre- ſhou 
ſident of the council; new commiſſioners were no. tereſ 


minated for the management of the treaſury and that 
admiralty, and the earl of Sunderland and Joſeph Wl dd 
Addiſon, Eſq. were appointed principal ſecretaries WW ov 


On the 26th of April the lower houſe of convo. nine 
cation took under conſideration ſome poſitions ad- or ( 


vanced by Dr. Hoadley, biſhop of Bangor, in abe c 
pamphlet entitled © A preſervative againſt the WM cced 
principals and practices of the Non-jurors.” The able 
work was cenſured as tending to ſubvert the autho- WM ablcd 
rity of the church, and call in queſtion the royal polit. 
ſupremacy and legiſlative authority in matters ec- 5 ſh 
cleſiaſtical. But government prudently interpoſed, WM able 
and thereby prevented the iſſue of their determi-W per c 
nations. | the fi 
His majeſty went to the houſe of peers on the 
ſixth of May, and informed the parliament, that 
the fleet under Sir George Byng, which had ſailec 


to the Baltic to obſerve the motions of the Swedes by vi 
was ſafely arrived in the Sound; an event, which been 
he hoped, would effectually ſecure the kingdom of on 
againſt any immediate danger of an invaſion ; that ſand, 
this likewiſe afforded him an opportunity of making and t: 
a conſiderable reduction in his land forces; an op- be re 
portunity which he embraced with the greateſſ and c 
pleaſure, having eſtabliſhed it as a rule with him WF nuty, 
ſelf, to conſult, in every thing, the eaſe of his peo deem: 
ple, as far as was conſiſtent with their ſafety ; andi fund, 
for his own part as he ſhould always place his great Wl by an 
-neſs in the proſperity of his ſubjects, ſo ſhould hal tent n 
ever deſire that his power might be founded in chellll lion, 
affections; that for theſe reaſons, he had geg chequ 
orders for the ſpeedy diſbanding of ten thoufanq mae 
men; that he had likewiſe given directions to pte treaſy, 
pare an act of grace, and, however this favoull the tir 
might be received by thoſe who were obſtinate l or per 
bent upon the ruin of their country, he Hatter lung 
himſelf it would raiſe a due ſenſe of gratitude not « 
all ſuch as had artfully been miſled into creaſonabi Jer a1 
practices againſt. his perſon and government, 2" don, 
preſerve them from ſtanding in need of the 7 Part 0 
mercy for the future, when ſuch an inſtance of 15 de an 
mency might not be ſo conſiſtent with the pÞ ot 
welfare, as it would be agreeable to his own 4 ind 
nations; and added, that he hoped they would - b thi 
proper meaſures for reducing the public debts, = that tl 
a juſt regard to parliamentary credit, and by Of the 
pleat the public buſineſs with unanimity and Patent 
| patch. | | 1 Wt o 
The grand object of reducing the nation e 
had already occupied the thoughts of the princlf red 
financiers in the kingdom. It was compreben Mainin 
under the two heads of redeemable and irredecſ Ny a 
able incumbrances. The firſt had been on ber lat 
with a redeemable intereſt; and theſe wy 1 ty a 
had a right to diſcharge ; the others co f 0 
long and ſhort annuities, granted for a R i Wes 
leſſer number of years, which could not ve fn ou 
without the conſent of the proprietors: cala pri, 
bert Walpole, when at the head of the ch ere 0 ac 
had projected a ſcheme for leſſening the Ri 
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and paying the capital of theſe national debts. He 
opoſed, in the houſe of commons, to reduce the 
*rereſt of redeemable funds, and offer an alterna- 
ire to the proprietors of annuities. Walpole's 
an had met with approbation; but on his reſig- 
"ation, the new miniſters thought proper to make 
ome alterations in it, with which he was by no 
means ſatisfied. : 
The South-ſea company and the Bank having 
ed to provide money for ſuch creditors as 
hould be willing to receive their principal and in- 
tereſt, the houſe came to the following reſolutions : 
that all the public funds redeemable by law, which 
did not exceed five pounds per cent. per annum 
ſhould be redeemed, according to their reſpec- 
tive proviſoes or clauſes of redemption, con- 
ined in the acts of parliament for that purpoſe, 
or (with the conſent of the proprietors) ſhould 
he converted into an intereſt or annuity, not ex- 
ceeding five pounds per cent. per annum, redeem- 
able by parliament : that his majeſty ſhould be en- 
thled to borrow of any perſon or perſons, bodies 
politic or corporate, ſuch ſum or ſums of money, 
23 ſhould be requiſite to redeem the ſaid redeem- 
able funds, at any rate not exceeding five pounds 
per cent. per annum, or to ſecure the ſame upon 
the funds ſo to be redeemed: that the annuity of 
n the one hundred and ſix thouſand, five hundred and 
W on: pounds, thirteen ſhillings and five pence,, pay- 
able to the governor and company of the bank, 
by virtue of ſeveral acts of parliament which had 
been paſſed in that behalf, for the principal ſum 
of one million, five hundred and ſeventy-five thou- 
ſand, twenty-ſeven pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings, 
and ten pence halfpenny, by them advanced, ſhould 
be redeemed, or (by conſent of the ſaid governor 


nuity, not exceeding five pounds per cent. re- 
is peo deemable by parliament : that ſo much of the 
' 3 andi fund, commonly called the Aggregate fund, ſettled 
s great by an act of parliament in the firſt year of his pre- 
ould hal {ent majeſty, as is applicable to the intereſt, circu- 
in tei lation, exchanging, or cancelling the preſent ex- 
| ge chequer bills, ſhould alſo be redeemed : that his 
zoulandll majeſty ſhould be enabled to authorize the high 


to pre veaſurer, or the commiſſioners of the treaſury, for 
farouz the time being, to treat, and agree with any perſon 
ſtinatel g « perſons, bodies politic or corporate, for circu- 
fiatteteq ling ſuch a number of exchequer bills, at a rate 
rude wt exceeding four pounds ten ſhillings per cent. 
aſonabl fer annum, for intereſt, exchange, and circula- 
ent, 1 wn, as might be charged and ſecured upon that 
the , part of the Aggregate fund ſo to be redeemed : that 
e of 0 lie annuities of ſix hundred thouſand pounds, and 
e pu ; "ht thouſand pounds, payable to the governor 
* and company of merchants of England, trading 


0 the South-Sea, ſhould likewiſe be redeemed : 
at the annuities payable by an act of parliament 
1 the reign of king William the third, to certain 
Pitentees therein named, their heirs and aſſigns, 
zu of the weekly ſum of three thouſand ſeven 


ts, WII 
nd com 


and d 


ang indred pounds charged on the exciſe, ſhould alſo 
Pi -nd Tedeemed : that the ſeveral terms of years re- 
rrede: "ing on the duties appropriated by the two lot- 
- & acts, paſſed in the ninth year of the reign of 
he publ laue majeſty queen Anne, and by the two lot- 
nſiſted WM ©; =, paſſed in the tenth year of her ſaid late 


10 „ ſhould be made perpetual: that the ſaid 
* comprehended in the ſaid four lottery acts 
bor e made one fund for the future: that the 
Pittors of the orders, grounded on the ſaid lot- 
Nl ts, ſhould, within a limited time, make their 


l — 
— either to accept annuities after the rate 
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and company) be converted into an intereſt or an- 


aner 
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of five pounds per cent. per annum, redeemable 
by parliament, out of ſuch general fund, or to be 
paid ſo much as remained due to them upon their 
orders reſpectively: that in all caſes where the 
proprietors ſhould chooſe to have their principal, 
the five. per cent. per annum thereby ſaved ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed as another fund towards anſwerin 

ſuch ſums of money as ſhould be advanced (for 
diſcharging the principal) by loans, or ſuch other 
ſecurities as ſhould be thought proper : that his 


majeſty ſhould be enabled to give power for re- 


ceiving voluntary ſubſcriptions from any perſon or 
perſons, intitled to any of the annuities iſſuing out 
of the public funds, for the reſidue of the reſpec- 
tive terms of 99, 96, 89, or 32 years formerly pur- 
chaſed therein, (not being ſubject to redemption,) 
who ſhould be willing to accept, in lieu thereof, 
perpetual annuities redeemable by parliament, and 
to agree to ſome other regulations mentioned in the 
reſolution of the houſe: that all ſavings, which 
ſhould ariſe upon any of the preſent funds by the 
propoſed redemption and reduction, ſhould, after 
all deficiencies that might happen upon any of the 
ſaid funds were made good, be reſerved and applied 
towards diſcharging and reducing the national debt: 
and that all the ſaid duties now in being, or to be 
continued, ſhould immediately ceaſe and determine, 
after the ſaid national debts ſhoujd be diſcharged and 
paid off. The three bills, called the South-ſea-a&, 
the Bank- act, and the General-fund- act, were founded 
on theſe reſolutions. „ 
The original-ſtock of the South-ſea company 
did not exceed nine millions four hundred and 


| ſeventy-one thouſand three hundred and twenty- 


five pounds; but, as the funds granted were fuf- 
ficient, to anſwer the intereſt of ten millions at ſix 
per cent. the company made up that ſum to the go- 
vernment, for which they received an intereſt or 
annuity of ſix hundred thouſand pounds, and eight 
thouſand pounds a year for management. By this 
act, they declared themſelves willing to receive 
an annuity of five hundred thouſand, and eight 
thouſand pounds a year for management. It was 


| enacted, that the company ſhould. continue a cor- 
poration, until the redemption of their annuity, 


towards which not leſs than a million ſhould be 
paid at a time. They were likewiſe required to 


advance a ſum not exceeding two millions towards 


diſcharging the principal and intereſt due on the 
four lottery funds of the ninth and tenth years of her 
late majeſty. | | 

The ſubſtance of the Bank act was as follows: 
the governor and company declared themſelves 
willing to accept an annuity of eighty- eight thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and fifty-one pounds, ſeven 
ſhillings and ten pence halfpenny, or the principal 
of one million, ſeven hundred, and ſeventy-five 
thouſand, twenty-ſeven pounds, thirteen ſhillings 
and ten pence' halfpenny, in lieu of the preſent an- 
nuity, amounting to one hundred and fix thouſand 
five hundred and one pounds, thirteen ſhillings, 
and five-pence. They likewiſe declared themſelves 
willing to diſcharge,. and deliver up to be can- 
celled, as many exchequer-bills as amounted to 
two millions, and to accept of an annuity of one 
hundred thouſand pounds, being after the rate of 
five per cent. redeemable after one year's notice; 
to circulate as many of the remaining exchequer- 
bills as amounted to two millions, and to accept of 
an annuity of one hundred thouſand pounds, being 
after the rate of five per cent. redeemable after one 
year's notice; to eirculate the remaining exche- 
quer- bills at three per cent. and one penny per 
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day. It was enacted, that the former allowances 
ſhould be continued to the enſuing Chriſtmas : 
after which, the bank ſhould have for circulating 
the two millions five hundred and ſixty-one thou- 
ſand twenty-five pounds remaining exchequer-bills, 
an annuity of ſeventy-ſix thouſand eight hundred 
and thirty pounds fifteen ſhillings, at the rate of 
three pounds per cent. till redeemed, over and 
above the one penny per day for intereſt. By the 
ſame act the bank was required to advance a ſum 
not exceeding two millions five hundred thouſand 
pounds, towards diſcharging the national debt, if 
wanted, on condition that they ſhould have five 
pounds per cent. for as much as they ſhould advance, 
redeemable by parliament. | 

The general fund act recited the ſeveral acts of 
parliament, that had paſſed for eſtabliſhing. the 
four lotteries in the reign of the late queen, men- 
tioned the terms of years for which theſe revenues 
| were granted, and ſtated the annual produce of the 
ſeveral funds, amounting in all to ſeven hundred 
twenty-four thouſand eight hundred forty-nine 
pounds, fix — and ten-pence halfpenny. This 
was the general fund, the deficiency of which was 
to be made good, annually, out of the firſt aids 
granted by parliament. For the regular payment 
of all ſuch annuities as ſhould be made payable 
by this act, it was ordained, that all the duties 
and revenues mentioned therein ſhould continue 
for ever; with the proviſo, however, that the re- 


venues rendered by this act perpetual, ſhould be 


ſubject to redemption. This act contained a clauſe, 
by which the ſinking fund was eſtabliſhed. The 
reduction of intereſt to five per cent. producing 
a ſurplus or exceſs upon the appropriated funds, it 
was enacted that all the monies ariſing from time 
to time, as well from the ſurplus by virtue of the 
acts for redeeming the funds of the bank and of 
| the South-ſea company, as alſo from the ſurplus 
of the duties and revenues by this act appropriated 
to make good the general fund, and the overplus 
monies of the ſaid general fund, ſhould be ap- 
propriated and employed for the diſcharging the 
principal and intereſt of ſuch national debts as 
were incurred before the twenty-fifth of December 
of the preceding year, in ſuch manner as ſhould 
be ordered or appointed by any future act of par- 
liament, to be diſcharged out of the ſame, and 
for none other uſe, intent, or purpoſe whatſo- 
ever. 

The earl of Oxford, who had been confined in 
the tower about two years, took advantage of the 
diſputes which prevailed among parties, and cauſed 
a petition to be preſented to the houſe of peers, 
praying that his impeachment might not be inde- 
finite, but that he might be admitted to trial. 
The moſt violent debates took place in both houſes 
on the manner in which it was proper to proceed. 
The upper houſe inſiſted on their right to regulate 
the matter of trial both as to time and form; but 
the commons found means to protract the term for 
ten days longer than the ſpace preſcribed by the 
lords. 

On: the twenty-fourth of June the earl was 
brought to the bar of the court in Weſtminſter- 
hall, where, after an introductory ſpeech from the 
lord high ſteward, Mr. Hampden recapitulated the 
charge againſt the priſoner, but was interrupted by 
Jord Harcourt, who carried a motion for adjourn- 
ment to the houſe of peers. His lordſhip there 
obſerved, that, as much time would be required 
to diſcuſs the ſeveral articles, he deemed it expe- 
dient to move, that the commons be not permitted 
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to proceed any farther in their charge again 
93 of Oxford, till judgment ſhould E = 
the article of high treaſon. 

The peers having agreed to this motion, a mor 
violent debate than ever enſued between the 5 
houſes, each claiming their reſpective rights * 
privileges. At length, however, the lords ſent 3 
meſſage to the commons, peremptorily informir 
them, that they intended forthwith to proceed we 
the trial of the earl of Oxford, The commons 
paid no regard to this intimation, but adjourned t, 
the third of July. The lords, therefore, repairin 
to Weſtminſter- hall, took their places, ordered the 
earl to be brought to the bar, and made proclama. 
tion for his accuſers to appear. Having waited x 
ſhort time, and the commons not appearing, they 
returned to their houſe, where the queſtion being put 
whether the earl ſhould be acquitted ? it paſſed in 
the affirmative, the lord high ſteward made a formal 
declaration of the ſame, and Oxford was immedi. 
ately diſcharged. But the lower houſe, fired with 
reſentment, preſented an addreſs to the king, defir- 
ing he might be exempted from the intended act of 
grace, His majeſty complied, and the earl was for. 
bid the court, | 

On the 1 5th of July his majeſty went to the houſe 
and gave the royal aſſent to ſeveral bills, among 
which was the a& of grace, from which Prior and 
ſome others were excepted by name; after which his 
majeſty cloſed the ſeſſion with a moſt gracious ſpeech 
from the throne. | 

An unforeſeen event now delivered the king of 
England from all apprehenſions on the part of 
Sweden. Charles the XIIth, who was on the 
point of entering into an alliance with the Czar, 
was killed at the ſiege of Frederickſhall in Norway, 
and the dominions, which had been taken from 
him, remained with the then poſſeſſors. King 
George had not yet received the inveſtiture of the 
duchies of Bremen and Verden. This induced 
him to preſerve meaſures with the emperor Charles 
the VIth, and offer to ſupport him againſt the &- 
forts of Spain, Philip invaded and conquered 
Sardinia on pretences rather ſpecious than ſolid. 
His miniſter, cardinal Alberoni, ever forming im- 
menſe projects, drew on the Spaniſh monarchy 3 
ſtorm, which good policy would rather have endea- 
voured to avert. The emperor, France, England 
and Holland concluded a treaty, and this quadrup 
alliance regulated the partition of ſome diſputed ter- 
ritories. Philip was diſſatisfied, and all parties pre- 
pared for. war. I EP 

The parliament fixed the number of troops # 
ſixteen thouſand men, and paſſed a bill to punil 
mutiny and deſertion. This bill, by reftons 
martial law, took from the civil magiſtrate the cg; 
nizance of crimes committed by the ſoldiers and 
officers of the army; and, however contrary 1 
might be to the genius of the Engliſh, it then 4 
peared neceſſary to the maintenance of mulit 
diſcipline. F 
On the 2d of November the princeſs of W 
was delivered of a prince, who on the 280, 7 
baptiſed by the name of George William. *, 
affair was unhappily productive of a difference y 
tween the king and the prince of Wales. "hat 
cuſtom, it ſeems, on ſuch an occaſion, Was * 
when the child was a boy, and the king ſtood Go 
father, the place of ſecond god father 2 
plied by one of the principal lords of the being 
commonly the lord-chamberlain for the time m ü 
The prince, who was ignorant of the cuſtom, 
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tended, that his uncle, the biſhop of (nnd 
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hould ſtand | god- father. The king, who had been 


the pains to inform himſelf of the matter, ap- 
3 the duke of Newcaſtle, then lord-cham- 
rn to ſtand, not as repreſenting the biſhop of 
O naburgh, but in his own proper name and per- 
in As ſoon as the ceremony was ended, the 
prince expreſſed the higheſt reſentment againſt the 
722 majeſty commanded the prince to confine 
imſe)f within his own apartment, and afterwards 
ſpnified his pleaſure that he ſhould quit the palace 
of St. James's. The prince immediately com- 
led, and took up his reſidence at Leiceſter houſe, 
whither he was accompanied by the princeſs his 
onfort, Notice was given to all peers and peer- 
es, and all privy counſellors and their wives, 
hat in caſe they viſited the prince and princeſs, 
key ſhould forbear coming into his majeſty's pre- 
ence; all who enjoyed poſts and. places under both 
king and prince, were left to their choice which 
they choſe to relinquiſh, and after this affair, when 
is majeſty went abroad, he committed the admi- 
nitration of government to the power of lords 
uſtices. | 
On the 21ſt of November the parliament met, 
when the king, in his ſpeech, informed them, that 
te had reduced the army to very near one half 
ſnce the beginning of laſt ſeſſion ; that he heartily 
wiſhed all thoſe, who were friends to the then 
happy eſtabliſhment, might unanimouſly concur 
n ſome proper method for the greater ſtrengthen- 
ng the proteſtant intereſt ; of which, as the church 
if England was unqueſtionably the main ſupport 
and bulwark, ſo would ſhe reap the principal be- 
refit of every advantage accruing from the union 
nd mutual charity of all proteſtants; and that as 
ne could recommend themſelves more effectually 
o his favour and countenance, than by a ſincere 
zeal for the juſt rights of the crown and liberties of 
e people, he was firmly determined to encourage 
Ul thoſe, who acted agreeable to the principles on 
Much his government was founded, and to the con- 
tion of Great Britain. 
Both houſes of parliament having preſented ad 
elſes of thanks, the commons proceeded to take 
o conſideration the eſtimates and accounts, in 
Icer to ſettle the eſtabliſhment of the army, navy, 
nd ordnance, Ten thouſand men were voted for 
i ſea ſervice; and the ſum of two hundred and 
Kty-four thouſand, eight hundred and fifty-ſe- 
a pounds, fourteen ſhillings and eleven pence, 
O granted for defraying the expences of the 
When the commons came to take into conſide- 
don the ſupply neceſſary for the army, high de- 
ns aroſe on the number of troops that ought to 
maintained. Sir William Wyndham, Mr. Ship- 
", and Mr. Walpole endeavoured to prove that 
re thouſand men were fully ſufficient. They 
re Dalrcred by Mr. Craggs, ſecretary at war, and 
* Dalrymple, who affirmed, that ſixteen 
land were abſolutely neceſſary. | 
* courſe of the debate, Mr. Shippen, a- 
g ;5 her vehement and unguarded expreſſions, 
ch that the ſecond paragraph of the king's 
een ſeemed more calculated for the meridian 
„many than of Great Britain; and that it was 
no misfortune the king was a ftranger to our 
ny and conſtitution.” Theſe words gave 
A "ag ſeveral members, ſome of whom affirm- 
lie 30, Fart of his ſpeech was a ſcandalous invec- 
by the king's perſon and government, and 

that the member who uſed it ſhould be 
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| 


ſent to the Tower. Mr. Shippen refuſing to re- 

tract, or excuſe what he had ſaid, was voted to the 

Tower by a great majority. | 5 
A. D. 1718. In the beginning of this year, 


one James Shepherd, a youth of eighteen, by fre- 


quenting diſaffected aſſemblies, and reading inflam- 
matory productions, was worked up to ſuch a 
height of enthuſiaſm, that he actually wrote to 
Mr. Leake, a nonjuring miniſter, propoſing a 
ſcheme for aſſaſſinating the king. He was imme- 


diately apprehended, brought to his trial, and owned 


the deſign of which he was accuſed, declaring he 
had harboured it for three years paſt, nor did he 
think their was any fin in carrying it into execution. 
He was accordingly condemned and hanged at Ty- 
burn, upon his own confeſſion. EE 

The marquis of Paleotti, an Italian nobleman, 
brother to the ducheſs of Shrewſbury, underwent 
the ſame fate. He had, in a tranſport of paſſion, 
killed his own ſervant, and ſeemed, indeed, to be 
diſordered in his intellects. After ſentence of 
death had been paſſed upon him, ſtrong applica- 
cations were made to the king for a pardon, as well 
by his ſiſter the ducheſs, as by many other people 
of the firſt diſtinction; but the common people 
became ſo elamorous for juſtice, that it was thought 
dangerous to ſave him, and he, therefore, ſuffered 
the puniſhment of the la. 

Several changes in the miniſtry took place at 
this time. Lord chancellor Cowper, who had been 
advanced to the dignity of an earl, reſigned the 
great ſeal, which was at firſt put into eommiſſion, 
but afterwards given to lord Parker, as high-chan= 
cellor. The earl of Sunderland was conſtituted 


preſident of the council and firſt commiſſioner of 
the treaſury. The earl of Holderneſs was 


at the head of the board of trade. The lord Stan- 
hope and Mr. Craggs were appointed ſecretaries of 


ſtate; and the title of earl was ſoon afterwards 


given to lords Stanhope and Cadogan. 

One grand object of the quadruple alliance was 
to oblige the king of Spain to make peace with the 
emperor, to whom the duke of Savoy was to cede 
Sicily, in exchange for Sardinia, This treaty, too 
advantageous to the houſe of Auſtria, was rejected 


by the court of Spain, and cardinal Alberoni hav- 


ing equipped a formidable armament, the king of 


England, to —_— his mediation, ordered a fleet 
0 


of twenty ſail the line to the Mediterranean, 
under the command of Sir George Byng. | 
The admiral arrived at Cape St. Vincent on the 
thirtieth of June, when he diſpatched his ſecretary 
to Cadiz, with a letter to colonel Stanhope, the 
Britiſh miniſter at Madrid, defiring him to acquaint 
his moſt Catholic majeſty with the admiral's arrival 
in thoſe parts, and ſubmit to his inſpection the fol- 
lowing articles of inſtruction: | 
« As a ſuſpenſion of arms is abſolutely neceſ- 
« ſary for opening conferences and. conducting 
ce the negociations, you are to make inſtances with 
ce both parties to ceaſe from uſing any further acts of 
ee hoſtility ; but, in caſe the Spaniards do till inſiſt, 
« with their ſhips of war and forces, to attack 


« the kingdom of Naples, or other the terri- 


ce tories of the emperor, in Italy, or to land in 
ce any part of Italy, which can only be with a de- 
ce ſign to invade the emperor's dominions, againſt 
cc whom they have declared war by invading Sar- 
ce dinia; or, if they ſhould endeavour to make 
ce themſelves maſters of the kingdom of Sicily, 
« which muſt be with a deſign to invade the king- 
« dom of Naples; in ſuch caſe, you are, with all 
« your power, to hinder and obſtruct the ſame. 
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te If, it ſhould fo happen, that, at your arrival, garriſon would ſoon be obliged to ſurre 
ce with the fleet under your command, in the Me- not relieved: and that an alliance was 


nder, 8 


on hill 
ce diterranean, the Spaniards ſhould already have || carpet between the emperor and the king of Sch fi 
« landed any troops in Italy, in order to invade || which laſt had deſired the aſſiſtance of the Imperiz court 
ce the emperor's territories, you ſhall endeavour || troops, and agreed to receive them into th ; 


e 
« amicably to diſſuade them from perſevering in || of Meſſina. | FF, _— 
e ſuch an attempt, and offer them your aſſiſtance || The admiral, hereupon, came to an immediate 
c to help them to withdraw their troops and put || reſolution of failing thither, and took under his con ge, 
« an end to all farther acts of hoſtility. But in || voy a reinforcement of two thouſand Germans fh 
ce caſe theſe your friendly endeavours ſhould prove || the citadel, under the command of general Wer! 
« ineffectual, you ſhall, by keeping company with, zel. He forthwith departed from Naples, and « 
« or intercepting their ſhips or convoy, or, if it || the ninth day of Auguſt, came in ſight of the Faro 
© be neceſſary, by openly oppoſing them, defend || off Meſſina, Sir George Byng, purſuant to orders 
e the emperor's territories from any further at- then propoſed a ceſſation of arms, but that being 
« tempt.” | | abſolutely refuſed, he immediately failed in queſt o 
On the peruſal of theſe inftruftions, cardinal || the Spaniſh fleet, which, from intelligence received 
Alberoni told colonel Stanhope, with ſome warmth, || he knew was departed from the harbour of Meſlin 
that his maſter would run all hazards, and even || and about noon came in ſight of them. This fe 
ſuffer himſelf to be driven out of Spain, rather || conſiſted of twenty-ſeven fail of the line, with fin 
than recall his troops, or conſent to a ſuſpenſion ſhips, bombs, gallies and veſſels laden with tore 
of arms. Mr. Stanhope having put into his hands || and proviſions. The commander in chief was Dy 
a liſt of the Britſh ſquadron, the cardinal, with || Antonio de Caſtaneta, under whom were four re: 
evident motion, threw it on the ground. Mr. admirals. | 
Stanhope then intreated him to conſider the || As ſoon as they deſcried the Engliſh ſquadron 
ſincere regard, which the king his maſter had al- || they ſtood away at large, but in order of battle. Si 
ways ſhewn for the honour and intereſt of his Ca- || George gave chace all that day and the ſucceedin 
tholic majeſty, of which it was impoſſible to give || night. In the morning, being the eleventh « 
ſtronger proofs than he had done by his unwearied || Auguſt, the marquis de Mari, with fix ſhips « 
endeavours, through the whole courſe of the pre- war, the gallies, fire ſhips, bomb-ketches, : 
ſent negotiation, to procure for Spain the moſt || ſtore ſhips, ſeparated from the main fleet, a 
advantageous conditions poſhble; and that in || ſtood in for the Sicilian ſhore. The Engliſh a 
theſe endeavours he had ſucceeded beyond the ex- || miral detached captain Walton, with fix ſhips, i 
pectations of any reaſonable, unprejudiced perſon : || purſuit of them; and they were ſoon engaget 
that though, by the treaty of Utrecht, his majeſty || He himſelf continued to chace - their main fleet 
was obliged to defend the emperor's dominions, || and, about ten o'clock, the battle began. I 
when attacked, he had hitherto afted only as a Spaniards ſeemed to be diſtracted in their council 
mediator ; that even now, when it was impoſſible || and acted in confuſion, They made a running fig 
for him to delay any longer the ſending his fleer || and their commanders behaved with reſolution, 
| into the Mediterranean, it appeared, by the admi- || ſpite of which they were all taken except Cammoch 
ral's inſtructions, which he had communicated to || who, with three ſhips of war, and three ingate 
| his excellence, and by the orders which he him- || eſcaped to Malta, te 
ſelf had received, that his majeſty had nothing On the eighteenth a letter was brought to the a 
more at heart than that the fleet might be employ- || miral from captain Walton, importing, that he | 
ed in promoting the intereſts of the king of Spain: || taken four Spaniſh ſhips of war, together with 
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| and therefore he hoped his Catholic majeſty would || bomb ketch, and a veſſel laden with arms; and cy rv] 
not, by refuſing to recall his troops, or conſent to || he had deſtroyed two ſhips of war, a fire ſhip, al wider 
| a ſuſpenſion of arms, put it out of his power to give || a bomb veſſel. = a 
| him ample proof of the undoubted ſincerity of his But notwithſtanding this victory, the Spaniaſeuame 
| friendſhip. 5 continued the ſiege of the citadel of Meſſina w end: 
| The cardinal, at length, promiſed he would || ſuch vigour, that the governor ſurrendered the pla ſubje 
| lay the admiral's letter before the king, and let || by capitulation, on the twenty-ninth day of Septen 4 me 
1 the envoy know his majeſty's reſolution. This, || ber ; and the garriſon was tranſported to Syracuſe at ure hy 
however, he thought proper to delay for more || Reggio. A treaty was now concluded at Vi rp 
| than a week, probably with a view of giving the || between the emperor and the duke of Savoy. Told | 
| Spaniſh forces time to ſecure a firm footing in Si- || agreed to form for the conquelt of Sardinia in 0 | Peace 

cily. At laſt, he ſent back the admiral's letter to || half of the duke, who, in the mean time, engt mmer 
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Mr. Stanhope, with a note, importing, that the || to evacuate Sicily ; but until his troops coul 
chevalier Byng might, if he pleaſed, proceed agree- || conveyed from that iſland, he conſented that in 
able to his inſtructions. ſhould co-operate againſt the common enemy, 
| The Britiſh admiral's inſtructions having no weight || the German forces. 5 
with the Spaniſh monarch, and being treated with During the greateſt part of the HN : 
the moſt haughty contempt by his prime miniſter, || George Byng continued to aſſiſt the Imperial C — 
Sir George took his departure and proceeded to Mi- in Sicily, by clearing the ſeas of the Spama Wal 
norca, where he relieved the garriſon of Port- Mahon. preſerving a free communication between of inſt 8 
From thence he failed for Naples, where he arrived || man forces and the Calabrian ſhore, from“ * "Mr 
on the firſt day of Auguſt, and had an interview || they were ſupplied with proviſions. He con! I n 
with the vice-roy, count Daun, by whom he' was || with the viceroy of Naples, and the other eue 2 
treated with the moſt diſtinguiſhed reſpect, and in- rial general, about the operations of 5 itch econ 
formed that the Spaniſh army, amounting to thirty campaign; and count Hamilton was 2 "oy 
thouſand men, commanded by the marquis de Leda, || to Vienna, to acquaint the emperor Witt © nt: 
had landed in Sicily, reduced Palermo and Meſſina, of their deliberations. The admiral oy e g 
and was then employed in the ſiege of the citadel || for Mahon, that his ſhips might be —_ ſti th 21 
belonging to this laſt city: that the Piedmonteſe || put in a condition to take the ſea in 1 © 


| 
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wile his ſon remained at Naples, to manage his 
Firs with the viceroy, and communicate to the 
2 of England any thing remarkable that might 


happen» 
qhtained over his grand fleet, which had, in a de- 


nuch trouble and expence to raiſe, did not fail to 
hew his reſentment. In the beginning of Sep- 
ember, rear admiral Gulvara, with ſome ſhips un- 
ler his command, entered the port of Cadiz, and 
made a ſeizure of all the Engliſh veſſels in thar 
tarbour, which was no ſooner known here, than 
repriſals were made on our part. As war was not 
declared, Spain exclaimed againſt the attack of 
de Spaniſh fleet as a violation of the right of na- 
bons. But whatever irregularity there might be 
n the proceedings, or whoever commenced hoſſi- 
ties, the action was not only beneficial to the 


point the deſigns of cardinal Alberoni, who aimed 
it nothing lets than exciting a general war in Eu— 
ore, which had been fo lately delivered from that 
cadful calamity. | | 

At the meeting of parliament, on the 11th of 
ovember, his majeſty informed them, that the 
vurt of Spain, having rejected all amicable pro- 
oſals, and violated the moſt ſolemn engagements, 
e was perſuaded a Britiſh parliament would reſent 
ch treatment. An addreſs of congratulation on 
ſucceſs of his majeſty's arms being moved for 
lord Carteret, it occaſioned warm debates, but 
length being carried in the affirmative, was ac- 
ordingly preſented, The commons voted thir- 
en thouland five hundred ſailors, and twelve 
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ind ſervice, The whole eſtimate amounted to 
o millions, two hundred and fifty-teven thou- 
nd, five hundred and eighty-one pounds, nine- 
en ſhillings. The bills for the land and malt 
«x were prefented and paſſed in one day; an in- 
lance of diſpatch which no other parliament ſince 
e revolution had equalled. | 

A rupture with Spain had, for ſome time, been 
ſidered as inevitable. His majeſty therefore 
at a meſſage to both houſes, intimating, that it 


o the 20 
it he h. 
T with 

and th 
ſhip, al 


Spaniarcame necetfary to declare war againſt Spain, as 
ina wi endeavours to procure redreſs for the injuries 
| the pla ſubjects had received were ineffectual. 

Septen & motion was hereupon made for an addreſs to 


lire his majeſty, that they would chearfully ſup- 
in him in the proſecution of the war, till Spain 
wud be obliged to accept of reaſonable terms 
peace, and agree to ſuch conditions of trade and 
"merce, as the Engliſh were entitled to expect, 
vitue of their ſeveral treaties. Some *mem- 
wok the lower houſe, and Mr. Walpole in par- 
ar, who was not then in favour, cenſured with 
* molt warmth, the meaſure propoſed by his 
ge, alledging the injury which ſo precipitate 
'Pture muſt do to trade in general. 
e arguments had little effect, the addreſs was 
ied, and ſoon after a declaration of war a- 
1 Spain was publiſhed with the uſual ceremo- 
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4 the interim, Alberoni uſed his utmoſt endea- 
edo provide againſt the impending ſtorm. 
ned new ſhips to be built, the ſea ports to be 
* poſture of defence, ſuccours to be ſent 
2 and proper meaſures to be taken for the 
10 b Sardinia, Conſcious, however, that 
* lis Preparations, he ſhould be utterly in- 

* O reſiſt the united efforts of the three 
. 41, 


* 


The king of Spain, enraged at the late victory 


ce, deſtroyed the naval force he had been at ſo | 


ommon cauſe, but abſolutely neceſſary to diſap- 


houſand four hundred and thirty-five men for the- 


But 


e 


— 
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greateſt princes in Europe, he reſolved to have re- 
courſe to ſtratagem and intrigue. By means of 


at Paris, he caballed with the malecontents of that 


the young king, ſeizing the regent, and entirely 
changing the face of government. Every thing was 
in readineſs for executing this plot, and the conſpi- 
rators only waited for their laſt orders, when intima- 
tion was given to the Engliſh monarch, who immedi- 
ately appriſed the duke of Orleans of the tranſac- 
tion, and ſuch meaſures were taken at the French 
court, as ſoon brought the whole intrigue to light. 
The prince de Callamare, ambaſſador from Philip 
V. to the court of Verſailles, was put under an ar- 


without deriving any advantage from it, violently 
offended a power, whoſe reſentment could not 
but prove exceeding prejudicial not only to him- 
ſelf but the whole Spaniſh monarchy. The regent 
declared war againſt Spain on the twenty ninth of 
December, and an army of thirty thouſand men, 
commanded by the duke of Berwick, marched to- 
wards that kingdom in the month of January. 
This failure, however, did not prevent the am- 
bitious and perfidious cardinal from purſuing ano- 
ther ſcheme, which he had formed for placing the 
Pretender on the throne .of Great Britain. The 
duke of Ormond, repairing to Madrid, held con- 
ferences with his excellence, and meaſures were 


concerted for railing another rebelliog in Eng- 
land. | 


private manner, and embarking at Netuno, land- 
eq at Cagliari in the beginning of March. From 
thence he took paſſage to Roſes in Catalonia, and 
proceeded to Madrid, where he was received with 
great expreſſions of friendſhip, and treated as king 
of Great Britain, An armament had been equip- 


tranſports, having on board fix thouſand regular 
troops, and arms for twelve thouſand men, 

The duke of Ormond took the command of 
this fleet, with the title of captain-general of his 
moſt Catholic majeſty's forces. He was furniſhed 
with a declaration in the name of that king, im- 
porting, that; for many good reaſons, . he had ſent 
part of his land and ſea forces into England and 
Scotland, to act as auxiliaries to king James; that 
what had induced him to take this ſtep, was the 
certain intelligence he had received, that many in- 
habitants of the two kingdoms, notwithſtanding 
their ſtrong inclination to acknowledge that prince 


him, becauſe they did not ſee him ſupported by 
any of the ſtates of Europe that had eicher the 
will or power to aſſiſt him; that, in order to re- 


mined to exert his utmoſt endeavours for his re- 
ſtoration to the throne of a kingdom, which, he 
ſaid, belonged to him by undoubted right. 

A. D. 1719. No ſooner was information re- 
ceived at the court of London of this deſign, than 
the moſt effectual means were taken for defeating 
it. A fleet was immediately ordered to be got 
ready : a proclamation was iſſued for apprehending 
James Butler, late duke of Ormond, with a pro- 
miſe of five thouſand pounds, and an embargo 


{ was alſo laid upon all ſhipping. On the 1oth of 


March his majeſty - went to the houſe, and ac- 


quainted his parliament with the repeated advices 
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the prince de Cellamare, the Spaniſh ambaſſador 


kingdom, who were numerous and powerful. A 
icheme was actually laid for ſecuring the perion of 


reſt, and Cardinal Alberoni, the projector of this 
ſcheme, had the mortification to find that he had, 


The chevalier de St. George left Rome in a 


ped of ten ſhips of war, and a great number of 


for their ſovereign, durſt not openly declare for 


move this difficulty, he declared he was deter- 


450 1719. 
he had received touching the projected deſcent, 
whereupon they promiſed to ſupport him againſt 
all his enemies, deſired him to augment his forces 
by ſea and land; and aſſured him they would make 
good the extraordinary expence. Two thouſand 
men were landed from Holland, and ſix battalions 
of Imperialiſts from the Auſtrian Netherlands. 
The regent of France made an offer of twenty 
battalions; but theſe it was not thought proper to 
accept, and, indeed, as it fortunately happened, 
there was but little occaſion for thoſe already ar- 
rived. : 
Ormond ſailed from Cadiz, and proceeded 
with a fair wind as far as Cape Finiſterre, where 


| his fleet was diſperſed and diſabled by a vio- 


lent ſtorm, which entirely defeated the purpoſed 
expedition. Two frigates, however, which had 


ſailed from Port- Paſſage, arrived on the coaſt of || 


Scotland, with the earls of Mariſchal and Seaforth, 
the marquis of Tullibardine, ſome field officers, 
three hundred Spaniards, and arms for two thou- 
ſand men. They took poſſeſſion of Donan caſ- 
tle, being joined by about fixteen hundred high- 
landers. | | | 

General Wightman, with a ſmall body of re- 


gular troops, marched againſt them from Inver- 
neſs. They made themſelves maſters of the paſs 
of Glenſheil, but at the approach of the king's 
forces, retired to the paſs at Strachell, which they 


reſolved to defend. They were attacked and dri- 
ven from one eminence to another till night, when 
the rebels diſperſed ; and next day the Spaniards 
ſurrendered priſoners of war. Mariſchal, Sea- 
forth, and Tullibardine, with ſome other officers, 
retired to one of the weſtern iſles, leaving their 
followers to provide for themſelves. 

The extraordinary promotion of peers in the 
late reign, ſo greatly offended the lords, that they 
had long been exerciſing their invention, in order 


to find out ſome effectual remedy againſt the like 


evil for the future. TY 

The duke of Somerſet repreſented in the upper 
houſe, that the number of peers being very much 
encreaſed, eſpecially ſince the union of the two 
kingdoms, it was abſolutely neceſſary to take 
ſome ſteps to preſerve the dignity of the peer- 
age, and therefore moved, that a bill might be 
brought in to ſettle and limit the peerage to a cer- 
tain number. The motion was ſupported by the 
duke. of Argyle, then lord ſteward of the houſe- 
hold, and the earls of Carliſle and Sunderland. 
It was oppoſed by the earl of Oxford, who ſaid, 
that as it tended to take away the brighteſt gem 
from the crown, it was matter of wonder to ſee it 
{ſupported by thoſe, who, by the great employ- 


ments they enjoyed, ſeemed under the ſtricteſt ob- 


ligation to take care of the royal prerogative : 
that he therefore apprehended there muſt be ſome 
ſecret meaning in this motion; but, for his own 
part, though he expected nothing from the crown, 


yet he would never give his vote for lopping off ſo 


valuable a branch of the prerogative, as ſuch a 
reſtriction would prevent the king from reward- 
ing merit in a proper manner. | 
So compliant was the king with the deſire ex- 
preſſed in the motion of the noble duke, that, on 
the day ſet apart for the debate, earl Stanhope de- 
livered a meſſage to the houſe, importing that, 
as they had under conſideration the ſtate of the 
Britiſh peerage, his majeſty had ſo much at heart 
the ſettling it upon ſuch a foundation as might ſe- 
cure the freedom and conſtitution of parliaments in 
all future ages, that he deſired the conſideration 
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Engliſh commoners, who ſaw themſelves preclu 
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of his prerogative might not be ſuffered to 1,,.M 
any weight in the arguments. I 

But the debates now ran higher than þ& 
Earl Cowper affirmed, that part of the bil 5 
lating to the Scottiſh peerage, was a manifeſt vie 
tion of the treaty of union, as well as a fa we: 
piece of injuſtice. He urged, that the Son 
peers, if excluded from a certain number, wa, 
be in a worſe condition than any other ſub 
jects in the kingdom: and that a ſpecies of o 
preſſion, which muſt certainly inflame them uit 
the higheſt reſentment and indignation, mig 
prove the occaſion of ſome dreadful commorigy 
Theſe objections, however, were over- ruled: reſolu 
tions were taken agreeable to the motion; and the 
n were ordered to prepare and bring in th 

ill. 

The generality of the Scottiſh peers were great 
ly alarmed at this proceeding, as well as mam 


ter en 
for V. 
them 
about 
mans 


five hi 


ded from the hopes of ever arriving at dignity aa The 
title; and they did not fail to exclaim againſt land 
as a violent encroachment upon the conſtitution ¶ i cor 
the kingdom. A national clamour began to ariſeſcould | 
when earl Stanhope obſerved in the houſe, that Md be 
the bill had raiſed ſtrange apprehenſions, h(WMcond 
thought it adviſeable to delay the further conſde de Im 
ration of it till a more proper opportunity. It N be 
accordingly dropped, and the parliament profiMtoula 
rogued to the eighteenth day of April, when e gal 
majeſty made a ſpeech to both houſes, thankinWhe adj 
them for every inſtance of their loyalty, zeal, a The 
affection. | 1 quis d 
On the eleventh of May his majeſty ſet out fafffÞ®bence 
his German dominions, where, being arrived, Me Me 
concluded a peace with Sweden, for the queen er ev: 
her council having conſented to the ceſſion of red, 
men and Verden to the elector of Hanover, ll the 
objection to a ratification was effectually remove ey 
During his continuance abroad, the king offer om t. 
his mediation between Sweden, the Danes, Me Ber 
Ruſſians, and the Poles. ague 
But his mediation was rejected by the Cuff qu: 
who, determined to purſue his ſchemes of conquelhh® th. 
ſent his fleet to the Scheuron or Batſes of Sweden conv 
where his troops landed to the number of fie be G 
thouſand men, and committed dreadful ravag*" the 
but Sir John Norris, who commanded the fleet W'rche 
thoſe ſeas, having orders to ſupport the negouy'mm v 
tions, and oppoſe any hoſtilities that might be co. 
mitted, the Czar recalled his fleet, fearing d The 
ſame fate that had befel the Spaniſh navy. dite 
Sir George Byng continued in the Medrt! ly and 
nean, powerfully aſſiſting the imperialiſts in fiber 
ing the conqueſt of Sicily. The court of Veit wer, 
had reſolved to fend a ſtrong body of forces Wi: L 
compleat the reduction of that iſland ; and "W's the 
command of this fleet was entruſted to the cf, gen 
de Merci, an experienced and gallant officer. Iuſhed 
The Spaniſh forces, under the command oi "ly Move 
marquis de Leda, where attacked in their cam id, in 
Villa Franca, by the imperial commander, e 
was repulſed with the loſs of eight hundred a 1 0 
killed, and two thouſand four hundred wound : by 
himſelf having received a muſquet ball in 2 
reins. Here his army was reduced to great oi 
for want of proviſion, and had it not been '” Bw *Orl 
aſſiſtance received from the Engliſh navy, tbe) MN 
have periſhed. 2 Fr 
As ſoon as admiral Byng was apprized of enſ Ys 
misfortune at Villa Franca, be ſent u. n 
talions und h the Faro, © BR i 
alions under convoy through tne 3; af of 


inforce the Imperial army. He after 


'v 
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8 WW. council of war with the German generals, who, 
EY” onfequence of his advice, laid fiege to the 
5 of Meſſina. 1 8 5 

dir George Byng therefore went back to Sicily, 
ind aſſiſted at the ſiege of Meſſina. The town 
ſorrendered on the eighth day of Auguſt, the gar- 
ſon retired into the citadel, and the remains of 
ſh navy, which had eſcaped at Paſſaro, 


fore, Nl: 
| re. 
Fiala. 
grant 
Ottiſh 


Spani 
2 4 con deſtroyed in the Mole: 


The emperor, having acquainted the Britiſh ad- 
miral that he had diſpatched orders for ſending the 


f o 


W . . n 
i roops deſigned for Sardinia to Vado, in order to | 
otion lhe tranſported into Sicily, Sir George took upon 


himself the conduct of this important affair. Af. 
« encountering numberleſs difficulties, he failed 
or Vado, ſaw the troops embarked, and convoyed 
tem to Meſſina, the citadel of which ſurrendered 


mans paid dearly for this conqueſt in the loſs of 
fve hundred of their men. 


land of Sicily during the winter, undertook 
to convey them by ſea to Trapani, where they 
to ariſeMWcould enlarge their quarters in a plentiful country, 
that nd be better able to annoy the enemy. It was the 
ns, H econd of March before the laſt embarkation of 
conſde be Imperial troops was effected. The whole ar- 
It vy being brought together, amounted to fourteen 
houſand foot, and three thouſand cavalry, beſides 


ent pro 

We e garriſons of Meſſina, Melazzo, Syracuſe, and 
hankig he adjacent towns. | | 
eal, au The approach of the Germans alarmed the mar- 


is de Leda, who retreated to Alcamo, from 


out fa hence be ſent his mareſchal du camp to the count 
ived, Me Merci and the Engliſh admiral, with overtures 
een er evacuating Sicily, But Sir George Byng de- 
1 of BrefWlared, that not a Spaniard. ſhould quit the iſland 
ver, Mil the concluſion of a general peace, and accord- 
-emoveMWioly continued hoſtilities till he received advice. 


rom the earl of Stair at Paris, that the marquis 
le Beretti Landi, the Spaniſh ambaſſador. at the 
ague, had ſignified his diſpoſition to accede to 
e quadruple alliance, the conſequence of which 
as that the negociations immediately began, and 
| convention was ſigned in leſs than a week. 
lie Germans were put in poſſeſſion of Palermo 
n the tenth of May, and the Spaniſh army 
ge fleet arched ro Termin, a town on the ſea coaſt, 
negoti em whence they were tranſported to Barce- 
t be cou d. | | 
aring M The Britiſh admiral, however, continued in the 
lediterranean until he had ſeen the iſlands of Si- 


z offere 
Des, 


he Caa 
conque 

Swedel 
of filte 


ravages 


Jedi ly and Sardinia evacuared by the Spaniards, the 
in fi eror eſtabliſhed in the ſecure poſſeſſion of the 
of Venter, and the duke of Savoy in that of the lat- 


forces . Upon the whole, the admiral's conduct dur- 
g the war in Sicily was ſuch as entitled him to 
© gcncral admiration of the victors and the van- 
uſted, ſo that when he waited on his majeſty at 
"Hibs be met with a very gracious reception, 
m reward for his ſervices, was appointed to 
rg  erſhip of the navy, and made rear-ad- 
lea 0 Great Britain, Soon after he was eno- 

vy the title of viſcount Torrington, declared 
| 2 counſellor, and made knight of the 
. —— Fangen the W Fad Brie 
pin, wh ort-Paſſage, on the frontiers o 
N he burnt ſix Spaniſh men of war on 
eule wr together with naval ſtores to an im- 
"era 1 > and ſoon after inveſted and reduced 


"hy Places belonging to the Spaniards in the 
V of cay, 


n O R G 


zbout ten days after their arrival; but the. Ger- | 


The admiral, to ſecure the Imperialiſts in the 
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„The miniſtry having propoſed the conqueſt of 
Corunna, and alſo of Peru, in South America, 
four thouſand men, under the command of lo d 
Cobham, were embarked on the iſle of Wight, 
and failed on the twenty-firſt day of September, 
under convoy of five ſhips of war, conducted by 
admiral Mighels, who was to be joined by cap- 

tain Johnſon, then cruizing off Fontarabia. 
But as that officer was detained by ſome acci- 
dent, and it was dangerous to continue on the 
coaſt at this ſeaſon, Cobham, embracing the op- 
portunity of a fair wind, determined to attempt 
the reduction of Vigo. The ſcheme ſucceeded, 
for in five days the citadel capitulated. Here 
they found a great quantity of braſs artillery, ſmall 
arms, and military ſtores, which had been intended 
for the invaſion of England, and the very troops. 
that garriſoned theſe places were a part of thoſe to 
have made the deſcent. . + 55 5 
The Spaniſh monarch, who had found himſelf un- 
able to reſiſt the united efforts of ſo many powerful 
enemies, and acceded, from compulſion, to the 
terms of the quadruple alliance, at the inſtance of 
the ſeveral parties, diſmiſſed his miniſter Alberoni, 
whoſe ambitious projects had engaged and urged 
him to a continuance of fo fatal a war, which, how- 
ever, was thus at length happily terminated. , | 

On the fourteenth of November, the king re- 
turned to England, and on the twenty-third open- 
ed the ſeſſion of parliament with a ſpeech, wherein 
he expreſſed his ſatisfaction in meeting them at a 
juncture when negotiations abroad had, in general, 
met with ſucceſs; hinted at the many, troubles he 
had encountered. during. the ſhort courſe of his 
reign; obſerved, that our diviſions at home had 
| been ſo managed abroad that ſome foreign powers 
were encouraged to treat us in ſuch a manner as 
the crown of Great Britain ſhould never ſubmit 
to while he filled the throne; that the trouble and 
expence which this had brought upon the nation 
had been loudly complained of by thoſe who were 
the occaſion of them, and concluded with decla- 
ring, that all his views had, and ever ſhould, cen- 
ter in the intereſt and happineſs of his people. 

Addreſſes were made in the moſt grateful, and re- 
ceived in the moſt affectionate terms; and his majeſty 
concluded the ſeſſion on the eleventh of June, with 
a ſpeech in which he ſignified his intention of vi- 
ſiting his German dominions. - | | 

His majeſty having earneſtly recommended to 
the commons the conſideration of proper means 
for reducing the national debt, ſeveral propoſals 
were laid before the parliament by the directors 
of the Bank and South-ſea companies. The com- 
mons, at length, determining in favour of the 
latter, their ſtock had ſo rapid a riſe that the pub- 
lic at large reſorted to Exchange-alley from an il- 
luſive idea of inſtantaneouſly acquiring fortunes. 
Under various pretences the infamous herd of 
ſtock-jobbers drew in unguarded perſons to part 
with their money, ſo general was the inclinations 
of the public to deal in the funds. Their inſidi- 
ous ſcheme went by the name of bubble, a pro- 
per appellation for ſuch deteſtable practices, for 
it was computed that near one million and a half 
ſterling was won or loſt by theſe unwarrantable 
means. 


have been taken from the famous Miſſiſſippi 
ſcheme, which juſt before ruined France. But as 
avarice, like all other paſſions, is too blind to pro- 
fit by example, the event of the French bubble 
did not warn our wiſe countrymen from being gul- 
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The firſt hint of theſe injurious plans. ſeems to 
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led by a fantaſtic deluſion which originated in 


1720. 


their own clime. 


On the 11th of June the king cloſed the ſeſſion 


of parliament with a ſpeech from the throne, and 
on the 15th ſet out for his electoral dominions. A 
few days before his departure, he was reconciled to 
the prince of Wales, which deſirable event was 
brought about chiefly by the-mediation of the duke 
of Devonſhire and Mr. Robert Walpole, who were 
received into favour and re- aſſociated with the mi- 
niſtr r. 3 
A. D. 1720. While his majeſty was in Ger- 
many, 'the South ſea ſcheme produced a kind of 
national phrenzy, and nothing now claimed the 
attention of the nation but ſtock-jobbing. 

The company cauſed a report to be propagated 


that Gibraltar and Port Mahon would be exchanged 


for ſome places in Peru; by which means the Eng- 
liſh trade to the South ſea would be protected and 
enlarged. This rumour, diffuſed with great in- 
duſtry, inſpired the people with the moſt ſanguine 
and extravagant hopes. In five days after the 
paſſing of the bill, the directors opened their books 


for a ſubſcription of one million, at the rate of three | 


hundred pounds for every hundred pounds capital. 
Perſons of all ranks crowded to the houſe in ſuch 


numbers, that the firſt ſubſcription amounted to 


above two millions of original ſtock. In a few days 
the ſtock advanced to three hundred and fifty 


pounds, and the ſubſcriptions were ſold for double 


the price of the firſt payments. et ho 
This infatuation continued to prevail till the 8th 
of September, when ſtock began to fall faſter 
than it had riſen, ſo that by Michaelmas day it had 
ſunk to one hundred and fifty. Some of the lead- 
ing men of the nation, who were deeply concern- 


ed in theſe fraudulent practices, employed all their 


intereſt with the bank to ſupport the South: ſea. 
This the directors were, at firſt, inclined to do; 
but finding, at length, that inevitable ruin muſt 
attend the ſcheme, they renounced their agree- 
ment, and the South- ſea company, being deprived 
of this ſupport, ſunk under its own weight. 

Dire, though natural, were the effects. Their pro- 


_ jects, the offspring of an avaricious and fraudu- 


lent diſpoſition, were totally defeated, the payments 
ceaſed, the public credit diſſolved in air, fami- 
lies without number ſaw themſelves plunged in in- 
digence, and the cries of deſpair ſucceeded to the 
intoxication of a hght and ſenſeleſs joy. 


Succeſſive expreſſes having been diſpatched to 


Hanover, repreſenting to the king the ſtate of af- 
fairs, and earneſtly preſſing him to haſten his re- 
turn, he accordingly ſhortened his intended ſtay in 
Germany, and arrived in England on the eleventh 
day of November, 

When the parliament aſſembled on the eighth of 
December, his majeſty, after having acquainted 
them with his negotiations abroad, expreſſed his 
concern for the unhappy turn of affairs which had 
ſo deeply affected the public credit at home; and 
earneſtly deſired them to conſider of the moſt 
effectual and ſpeedy methods to reſtore and ſe- 
cure the credit of the nation. 

A. D. 1721. After the uſual addreſſes, it was 
moved in the lower houſe, that the directors of the 
South-ſea company ſhould lay before them an ac- 
count of their proceedings. A committee of ſe- 
creſy was likewiſe choſen by ballot to examine all 
books, papers, and proceedings relative to the exe- 
cution of the South- ſea act. A ſufficient diſco- 
very being made to convince the world that a ſcene 
of the deepeſt villainy had been tranſacted; the 
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| unhappy event, had been induſtriouſly fomentet 


numbers, and not difcouraged by their former il 


commons came to ſeveral ſevere, though juſt, f. 
ſolutions againſt the delinquents, and a bill wy 
prepared for the relief of the unhappy ſufferer 
from the confiſcation of their eſtates. The cd 
tors being by theſe means indemnified as far a the 
conjuncture admitted, the outrages of the people 
were appeaſed, and the public credit in ſome dt 
oree reſtored. : | 

On cloſing the ſeſſion, on the tenth of Augyp 
his majeſty declared, that he entertained a muy 
fincere concern for the ſufferings of the innoceqr 
and a uſt indignation againſt the guilty, in the af 
fair of the South-fea ſcheme : that he had read 
given his aſſent to ſuch bills as they had preſentel Irons 
to him, for puniſhing the authors of the late mio 
fortunes, and for obtaining reſtitution and ſatiste ,der 
tion to thoſe who had been injured by them in ſonc int 
torious a manner: that they could not fail to hay 
obſerved, that the diſcontents, occaſioned by thi 
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and inflamed by wicked and ſeditious libels; by 
he doubted not but by their prudent conduct i 
their ſeveral counties, they would diſappoint t 
enemies of the government in their ſeditious vie 
and intentions. n Kel 1 5 
A. D. 1722. When the new parliament 
at Weſtminſter, the king, in his ſpeech, informs 
them of freſh deſigns againſt his government; an 
that the conſpirators had made, by their emiſſarie 
the ſtrongeſt ſolicitations to foreign powers for a 
ſiſtance, but were diſappointed in their expect 
tions; notwithſtanding which, confiding in the 


ſuccefs, they reſolved once more upon their on 
ſtrength to attempt the ſubverſion of government 


and that ſome of the conſpirators had been take one, 


Im ab 
ſolicit 
Aſter 
ulars, 
d horr 


up and ſecured, and endeavours uſed for the appr. 
hending of others. e 
On this occaſion; both houſes preſented addreſſ 
expreſſive of their firm attachment to his maje 
and their indignation againſt the authors of the pr. 
ſent conſpiracy. BS] by x 
The parliament gave attention to concertingFents a 
meaſures for defeating the intended conſpiracy. I abr 
bill was introduced into the upper houſe for NM Th 
pending the Habeas Corpus act for a whole yeah" the 
and paſſed both houſes by a conſiderable major ce of 
but not withour violent oppoſition. the th 
The earl of Orrery, the biſhop of Rocheſefhhnt in 
and the lord North and Grey, were committed Sills y 
the tower for high treaſon, and the duke of No ""s and 
folk, who had been apprehended by his majeſt Aly, wh: 
order, was, with the conſent of the houle « 
peers, ſent to the ſame place. 1 
A bill was prepared by the commons for raili 
one hundred thouſand pounds upon the real 
perſonal eſtates of all papiſts, or perſons educa 
in the popiſh religion, towards defraying the © 
pences occaſioned by the late rebellion and diſo 
ders. This bill was ftrenuouſly oppoſed by | 
friends of the papiſts, as a ſpecies of perſecuto 
but, notwithſtanding all their objections, it 
carried by a conſiderable majority, and ſent d. 
the lords, together with another, obliging all pt 
ſons, being papiſts, in Scotland, and all perſons! 
Great-Britain, refuſing and neglecting to tat. 
oaths appointed for the ſecurity of the king? P 
ſon and government, to regiſter their names : 
real eſtates. Both bills paſſed through che A, 
houſe without amendment, and received the '! 
aſſent ſoon after. Lan 
On the twenty-firſt of November, Mr. 1 col 


was tried in the court of king's bench, 4 vid 
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ons concerned. The committee of the houſe 
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Jaed of having enliſted men for the pretender's 


ce, in order to ſtir up a rebellion, and re- 
ved ſentence of death. He was reprieved for 
me time, and examined by a committee of the 
wiſe of commons; but, as he refuſed to make 
wy diſcoyety, he was executed at Tyburn, and 
head fixed on Temple-bar. 1 3 

This conſpiracy was ſo artfully carried on under 
tous names, that it required much application 
come to the true knowledge of ſome of the 


commons, however, at length delivered it as 
tcir opinion, that a deſign had been formed by 
ſons of figure and diſtinction at home, in con- 
1tion with traitors abroad, for placing the pre- 
ider upon the throne of theſe realms ; that his 
intention was to have procured a body of fo- 
jon troops to invade the kingdom at the time of 
ie late elections; but the conſpirators being diſ- 
ppointed 1n this expectation, reſolved to make 
| attempt at the time, when it was generally be- 
ved the king intended to go to Hanover, by the 
Ip of ſuch officers and ſoldiers as could paſs into 
gland unobſerved from abroad, under the com- 
and of Ormond, who by agreement was to 
we landed in the river with a great quantity of 
ns, provided in Spain for that purpoſe; at which | 
e the Tower was to have been ſeized: that this 
heme being alſo defeated by the wiſe and vigo- 
us meaſures of government, they deferred their 
terprize till the breaking up of the camp; and, 
the mean time, employed their agents to cor- 
pt and ſeduce the officers and ioldiers of the 
ny, and depended ſo much on this defection, as 
entertain hopes of placing the | pretender on the 
done, though they ſhould. obtain no aſſiſtance 
D abroad, which, nevertheleſs, they continued 
ſolicit. 0 FH at 3045596 586 
Alter mature deliberation of theſe ſeveral par- 
lars, the commons reſolved, that a deteſtable 
d horrid conſpiracy had been formed and carried 
by perſons of diſtinction at home, and their 
eats and inſtruments, in conjunction with trai- 
abroad, for raiſing a rebellion, ſeizing the 
wer and city of London, laying violent hands 
un the perſons of his moſt ſacred majeſty and the 
ace of Wales, and to place a popiſh pretender 
the throne, with a view to ſubvert the eſtabliſh- 
at in church and ſtate. 12-907 4d: 
ils were brought in, and paſſed, for inflicting 
s and penalties upon John Plunket and George 
ly, who were, by theſe acts, to be kept in cloſe 
ody, during his majeſty's pleaſure, in any pri- 
n Great-Britain; and, if they attempted to 
Pe, were liable to ſuffer death. 2 
motion was made for a ſimilar bill againſt Dr. 
"als 7 tterbury, biſhop of Rocheſter. This 
immediately brought into the houſe, though 
Poled by Sir William Wyndham, who affirmed 
© Was no other evidence againſt him, than what 


— 


the juriſdiction of the lower houſe, and de- 
* be would make his defence only before his 
N hes ouncil being heard for the bill, it was 
a, a grand committee on the ſixth day 
ad b when it was moved, that the biſhop 
lied 0 deprived of his office and benefice, ba- 

me kingdom, be guilty of felony if he re- 


Fe 2 ; . . , 
8 that it ſhould not be in the king's 


1 but that his effects ſhould not be confiſ- 


1 ih | 
Ben occaſioned .a warm conteſt in the houſe 


| ſequences to the conſtitution.” * 


© founded on conjecture. The biſhop: de- 


pardon him without conſent of parlia- 
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of lords; Earl Pawlet ſaid, ee that ſwerving in 
ſuch an extraordinary manner from the maxims of 
Juſtice could not fail being attended with fatal con- 
The biſhop of Saliſbury, in reply, affirmed, <« that 
as deſperate diſcaſes required deſperate remedies, ſo 


when the ſtate was in danger, the legiſlature ſhould 


exert itſelf againſt ſuch offenders as the common 
law could not reach. Yup ng td DE og 
Lord Bathurſt declared, © that if ſuch extraor- 
dinary proceedings were countenanced, he ſaw no- 
thing for him and others to do, but to retire to their 


country houſes, and there, if poſſible, quietly en- 


Joy their eſtates with their own families, ſince the 
leaſt correfpondence, the leaſt intercepted letter; 
might be made criminal.” 8 | 

In ſupport of this argument he quoted a paſſage 
from De Retz's niemoirs, relating to cardinal Ma- 
zarine, who boaſted, that, if he had but two lines 
of any man's writing, he could, by means of a 


few circumſtances atteſted by witneſſes, deprive 


him of life at pleaſure; 5 
The duke of Argyle, the earl of Seafield, and. 
lord Lechmere, ſpoke in ſupport of the bill, the 
laſt of whom, though he had, on ſeveral other oc- 
caſions, expreſſed his diſlike of ſuch extraordinary 
proceedings, declared, he thought the eyidence was 
ſufficient. | BP dr, poet 
Earl Cowper obſerved, neceſſity was the beſt ar- 
gument chat could be urged in behalf of the bill; 


but he ſaid, he ſaw no neceſſity that could juſtify. 


ſuch an unprecedented and dangerous proceeding, 
as the conſpiracy had, above twelve months before, 
been happily diſcovered, and the effects of it pre- 
vented : that the known rules of evidence, as laid 
down at firſt, and - eſtabliſhed by the laws of the 
land, were the birth-right of every ſubje& in the 
nation, and ought to be conſtantly obſerved, not 
only in the inferior courts of judicature, but alſo 
in both houſes of parliament, till altered by the-le- 
giſlature: he commended the biſhop's noble de- 
portment, in declining to anſwer before the houſe 
of commons, whoſe proceedings, in this unprece- 
dented manner, againſt a lord of parliament, was 
ſuch an encroachment on the prerogative of the 
peerage, 'that, if they ſubmitted to it, by paſſing 
this bill, they might be termed the laſt of Britiſh 
peers, for giving up their ancient privileges, After 
a violent debate, the-queſtion was carried in the 
affirmative by a majority of forty voices, though a 
proteſt was entered againſt the proceedings by ſe- 
veral of the peers. ee wet hole 
Francis Atterbury, biſhop of Rocheſter, was 
hereby deprived. of all offices, benefices, and dig- 
nities, and-rendered incapable: of enjoying: any for 
the future; he was baniſhed the realm, and ſub- 
jected to the pains of death, in caſe he ſhould 
return, as were all perſons that ſhould correſpond 
with him during his exile. Doctor Friend, who 
was a member of the houſe, and had exerted him- 
ſelf with great zeal in the biſhop's favour, being 
ſuſpected of treaſonable practices, was taken into 
o | * 4 
A. D. 1323. On the 23d of February the prin- 
ceſs of Wales was delivered of a daughter at Lei- 
ceſter houſe, who was baptized by the name of 
Mary. On the 27th of May the king cloſed the 
ſeſſion, and in conſideration of the ſervices of Mr. 
Robert Walpole, created his ſon a peer; he alſo 
made a number of other promotions, admitted the 
impriſoned lords and gentlemen to bail, granted a 


43. 


of Rocheſter to be conveyed to the continent, and 
. then 


pardon to lord Bolingbroke, ordered the biſhop | 
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then ſet out for Hanover on the third day. of June, | 


leaving the government in the hands of a regency, | 
from which the prince of Wales was ſtill excluded. 


Lord Harcourt, a warm friend of the late miniſtry, 
was one of the number of regents. 

The parliament of Ireland, which aſſembled this 
year, paſſed an act for aecepting the affirmation of 
Quakers inſtead of an oath; and granted three 
hundred and forty thouſand pounds towards diſ- 
charging the national debt. 955 ; 

A. D: 1724. The death of Philip duke of Or- 
leans and regent of France, which happened at 

this time, gave his majeſty great concern, as a 
mutual eſteem had long ſubſiſted between them. 
Apprehenſive that this event might produce an al- 
teration in the ſentiments of the French court pre- 
judicial to the intereſts of England, the king de- 
termined to return as ſoon as poſſible, but being 
detained ſome time at Helvoetſluys by contrary 
winds, he had the ſatisfaction of receiving the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances of the diſpoſition of the French 
miniſtry to confirm the union between the two 
crowns upon the plan which had been fixed by 
their late regent. | FE 

On the nineteenth of December his majeſty ar- 
rived in London, and the parliament meeting on 
the ninth of. January (A. D. 1724)- he congratu- 
lated them on the ſuccels of their endeavours du- 
ring the laſt ſeſſion to promote the ſafety, intereſt, 


and honour of the kingdom. He recommended 
to the commons the care of public debts; and 


expreſſed: his ſatisfaction at ſeeing the ſinking fund 
improved and augmented, fo as to afford a proſ- 
pect of diſcharging the national debt. 

Both houſes having addreſſed his majeſty, the 
commons proceeded to conſider the eſtimates for 
the enſuing year. They voted ten thouſand ſea- 


men; and the majority, though not without vio- 
lent oppoſition, agreed to maintain four thouſand 


additional troops, which had been raiſed in the 


courſe of the preceding ſummer, the whole num- 


ber of effective men amounting to eighteen thou- 
ſand two hundred and fixty-four. I he malt tax 
and a land tax of two ſhillings in the pound, were 
appropriated to defray the expences. 


4 


The truſtees appointed to ſecure and diſpoſe of 


7 


the eſtates and effects of the late South- ſea direc- 


tors delivered in their accounts to the parliament 
this ſeſſion, by which it appeared, that the ſum of 


nine million, four hundred and ſeven thouſand, 


two hundred and eighty pounds, and upwards, had 
been raiſed by them. The commiſſioners of 
the forfeited eſtates in Scotland alſo delivered in 
their accounts amounting to ſixty thouſand, two 
hundred and thirty-ſix pounds. The public buſi- 
neſs being finiſhed; the king cloſed the ſeſſion 
with a ſpeech on the twenty-fourth day of April, 


and on the 3d of June ſet out for his German do- 


minions. | | 1 
At the meeting of parliament on the twelfth of 


November, they continued the former eſtabliſh- 


ment of the land and ſea forces, and readily 
granted the neceſſary ſupplies. The chief object, 
which engaged their attention duritig this ſeſſion, 
was the trial of the earl of Macclesfield, lord chan- 
cellor of England, whoſe venal practices excited 


the murmurs of the nation. Loaded with the pub- 
lic odium, he voluntarily reſigned the ſeals. But 


this ſtep did not protect him. He was impeached 
for having wronged the widow, and the orphan, 
fold places in chancery, and ſuffered his officers 
to retain 'in their hands large ſums belonging to 
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rapacity. Convicted of thoſe and other ol 
lent practices, he was ſentenced to pay al 


| eftabliſhed, was to be ſupported by it. Ah 


* 


court of Vienna, from whence he proce 


* 


| demand juſtice againſt the Engliſh messenen 


ſuitors, to enable thoſe officers to gratify his own 


reign rule. The treaty of commerce was di 


fifteen years, and contained a mutual guaran 


-majeſty's palace. He even threatened 


| out on his return to England in the en 
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thirty thouſand pounds, and to remain in 
till it was paid. | _— 
A. D. 1725. The king now entered ini@a 
treaty, This tranſaction was in cone 
two treaties, one of peace, the other of coma 
concluded between the emperor and Philip. 
on the demiſe of his fon, had reſumed the 


highly prejudicial to the intereſt of Great ig 
as the Oſtend company, which the emperae 


probable conſequence was the giving up 
tar and Port Mahon to the Spaniards. Theſe 
ſiderations alarmed his majeſty, who, in ard 
counteract the deſigns of the new allies, p 
the defenſive treaty between England, Fran 
Pruſſia, known by the name of the-treaty off 
nover. This alliance was limited to the reel 


the dominions poſſe ſſed by the: contracting a 
their rights and privileges, thoſe of comme 
particular, with an agreement to procure” ſaul 
tion for the proteſtants at Thorn in Poland 
had been oppreſſed by the papiſts, contrary wi 
conditions of a former treaeyx. 

Guy's hoſpital in Southwark was bullt 
time at the ſole expence of Mr. Thomas! 
formerly a bookſeller of London, afterwards 
ber of parliament for Tamworth, who leſt 
faction of two hundred thouſand pounds 
ſupport. 21/5 045 2139193; $01 e 

On the fifth day of December the pine 
Wales was delivered of a princeſs,” who was 
ed by the name of Louiſa, and after ward iq 
to the king of Denmax. 4 Sho0eh 

The order of the knights of the Bach 
vived; their fixed number was thirty-eiguy 
cluding the ſovereign. Sir Robert Walpole 
had been one of the revived knights uf , 
was now honoured with the badge of that gig 

The famous duke of Wharton havidgs 
extravagancies, ruined his fortune, "tepairedl 


A 


Rome, and offered his ſervice to che p 
where he received the order of: the gare; 
title of duke of Northumberland. He 
by the pretender with credentials. to t. 
Madrid, where king George was no ſech 
formed of his arrival, than he deſparghebi 
ſenger, with a letter under the privy-lakl 
manding him, upon his allegiance, to I 
mediately to England. This letter being 
ed to him, he loudly exclaimed agaiolbuy 
tence of a Britiſh officer of juſtice,” in 
ſuramoris upon him within ſight of Wl 


memorial on the ſubje& to the court op 


Philip, being privately acquainted with u 
ter, abſolutely refuſed to interpole nal 
The duke afterwards abjured the pn 1 
ligion, married a lady of the queen of F 
chamber, and was made a lieutenant mj 
army of his Catholic majeſty. - 

'The king, having taken all neceſſuſ 
tions for the ſecurity of his German Why 
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2 
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cember, and, after having enn py 
furious ſtorm, landed with gre 
Rye, from whence he proceeded / 
don, 88 
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on tbe twentieth day of January, the king, in his 


beech to both houſes, informed them, that the 
ſtreſſed condition of ſome of their proteſtant 
dyethten abroad, and the negociations and engage- 
ments contracted by ſome foreign powers, which 
ſeemed to have laid the foundation of new trou- 
dles and difturbances in Europe, and to threaten 
his ſubjects with the loſs of ſeveral of the moſt ad- 
vantageous branches of their trade, had obliged | 


kim to concert, with other powers, ſuch meaſures 


zs might give a check to the ambitious views of 


thoſe, who were endeavouring to render them- 
ſelves formidable, and pur a {top to the further 
progreſs ſuch dangerous deſigns; that, with 
this view, he had entered into a defenſive alliance 
with, the kings of France and Pruſſia, to which 
ſeveral other powers, and particularly the ſtates- 


general, had been invited to accede ; that the ene- 


mies to his government were already very buſy, 


by their inſtruments and emiſſaries, in thoſe courts, 


whoſe meaſures ſeemed moſt to favour their pur- 
poſes, in ſoliciting and promoting the cauſc of the 
pretender ; but he perſuaded himſelf, notwithſtand- 
mg the countenance and encouragement they 


that the proviſion made by his parliament. for the 
ſafety and defence of his kingdoms, would effec- 
wally ſecure them from all danger of foreign in- 


world ſhould ſee, that-they would not ſuffer the 
Britin crown and nation to be inſulted with impu- 


happineſs of this kingdom, and were endeavouring 
make it ſubſervient to their ambitious projects, 
would. have ſore regard to their own, intereſt and 
tircutaſtances, before they preſumed to make any 
Wempt upon ſo brave a people, ſtrengthened and 
Wpported by powerful alliances, and, however, 


ſelifous of peace, able and ready to defend them- 


yes againſt all aggreſſors; that ſuch reſolutions 
Wd ſuch meaſures, it timely taken, would, he was 


kisfied, be the moſt effectual means of prevent- 


8a war, and ſecuring: to his people all the: bleſ- 
gs of peace.“ te eee 5 


be treaty of Hanover being laid before the 


ple of commons, occaſioned very warm. debates, 
b ſue of which was, a Conſiderable majority in 
b lavour,. and an addreſs was preſented to his ma- 
ly. on the occaſion; | ibi vb nod ld 
On the 24th of May the king went to the houſe 
peers, gave the royal aſſent to ſeveral bills, and 
n put an end to the ſeſſio nn 
hen the tax upon malt in Scotland was firſt 
Pod be attended with ſome difficulty; and it 
beared that theſe. apprehenſions were but 
ander. in eo : tie 


be exciſemen at Edinburgh, indeed, were ſuf- 


Ace an account of the ſtock of mallters 
— "loſe at Glaſgow were obliged: to apply to the 
l Uſioners: of exciſe for protection and aſliſt- 
e malſters threatening their lives if they 
u. do enter their houſes. 1 219199 


em Scotland, being applied to by the com- 


b ordered captain Buſhel with two com- 
ed on Ag to march to Glaſgow, where they at- 
e twenty-fourth day of June. At their 
ber to the town, they were met by a great 
| 3 women, and boys, who loaded them 

molt opprobrious epithets, and ſaluted 


* yi _ 
Vn repeated vollies of ſtones, exclaiming 


might either have received, or expect to receive, 


valion; or domeſtic inſurrection; that, when the 


ny, thoſe,” Who moſt envied the tranquillity and | 


Io, it had been apprehended that the collection of 


| 


Mapr-general Wade, who commanded the 


— 


— — 


Green 1; 
A. D. 1726. The parliament being aſſembled | 
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all the while * no malt tak, no malt-tax.“ The 
rabble having locked the guard- room, and carried 
off the key, the captain was obliged to hire a pub- 
lic houſe by way of guard- room. 

Being informed, about eleven at night, that a 
great crowd of people, amounting to ſeveral thou- 
ſands, had ſurrounded the houſe of Mr. Daniel 
Campbell, member of parliament for Glaſgow, 
and threatened to plunder and raze it to the ground, 
he immediately acquainted the provoſt, and offered 
his aſſiſtance to quell the rioters, apt 

In anſwer thereto, the provoſt alledged that his 
men were too few in number, and that he could 
not think of employing them with any regard ei- 
ther to their own ſafeſy or that of the citizens. The 
rabble, meeting with no reſiſtance, nor even the 
leaſt appearance of oppoſition, forced open the 
doors, broke into the houſe, turned out the ſer- 
vants, (the gentleman and his lady having the day 
before Kore, into the country) and totally deſtroy- 
ed and carried off whatever they could find, 

The mob remained quiet till next day about 
four in the afternoon, when they began to re-aſ- 


ordered the foldiers to keep near the guard-room, 
of which he had now taken poſſeſſion; and he ſoon 
found thar this was a prudent and neceſſary precau- 
tion. In the mean time the rabble began to advance 
againſt the ſoldiers, exclaiming all the way, “drive 
© the dogs out of town; we will cut them to 
* ores.” | 


command, to hold themſelves in readineſs, he 
requeſted the inſurgents to abſtain from violence, 
obſerving that if they continued to act in that 
manner he ſhould not be able to reſtrain his men 
from firing upon them.  Perceiving, however, that 


| his advice was diſregarded, and that the rabble ſtill 


continued to preſs forward on the ſoldiers, ſeveral 
of whom were deſperately wounded, he ordered 
his men to fire over the crowd, hoping to terrify 
them ſo as to make them deſiſt. 70 
The mob paying no regard to the firing, but 


them, in conſequence of which three or four were 


lace, incenſed by the death of their companions, 
began to collect all the arms that could be found 
in the place, and the captain, conſcious of his 


| own inability to reſiſt ſuch a numerous and en- 


raged multirude, thought proper to retreat ro Dun» 
barton; the rabble purſuing him ſix miles towards 
that, placey { 15514 967 5 oh 919 58 

As ſoon as general Wade was acquainted with 
theſe proceedings, he got together a conſiderable 
body of forces, and, being accompanied by Dun- 
can Forbes, lord advocate, took poſſeſſion of Glaſ- 


veyed priſoners to Edinburgh, where the Jo;ds-zul- 


clared them innocent. Some of the rabble, bow- 
ever, were puniſhed for the riots, and ſęntenee 
of whipping and tranſportation paſſed againſt four 
of them. 4 0,872 que 4 


Mr. Daniel Campbell, praying that be might be 
indemnified for the damage he had ſuſtained from 
the mob, a bill paſſed in his favour, granting him 

certain ſur to be raiſed by an impoſition of two 
pennies Scots upon all beer and ale brewed within 
the city of Glaſgow. Nevertheleſs, the malt - tax 


— — 
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ſemble. The captain, ſuſpecting their intention, 


Having therefore ordered the ſoldiers under his 


{till perũſting to attack the guard-room, and re- 
peating their vollies of ſtones with redvubled vio- 
lence, the ſoldiers were induced to fire among 


killed, and ſeveral others wounded. The popu- 


gow. The magiſtrates were appreuended and con- 


ticiary having taken 'cogaizance of tlie affair, de- 


A petition being preſented to the commons by 


* * — — — , 
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was ſo ſenſibly felt in Scotland, that the conven- | 
tion of the royal boroughs preſented an addreſs 
by the hands of John Campbell, member for 
Edinburgh, wherein, though they diſavowed the 
conduct of the Glaſgow rioters, they ſtrongly re- 
monſtrated againſt that tax, as a heavy burthen 
which the country could not bear : and the ſeveral 
ſhires throughout the kingdom preſented petitions 
of the like kind. 

Peter the Great, czar of Muſcovy, was now 
dead, and ſucceeded on the throne by the empreſs 
Catherine, who, having conceived a diſtaſte to the 
Britiſh court, was perſuaded, by ſome minions 
about her, that it would be no difficult matter to 
ſet up the ſon of the late king James, and ſo over- 
turn the government of Britain, The Britiſh court 
was no ſooner informed of this ſcheme than it 
was reſolved to ſend a fleet into the Baltic under 
the command of fir Charles Wager. A Daniſh 
ſquadron having joined the Engliſh fleet at Copen- 
hagen, fir Charles directed his - courſe towards 
Stockholm, where, having had an audience of his 
Swediſh majeſty, he failed for Revel, and ſent a 
lieutenant to Cronſlot with a Jetter to the empreſs 
from the king of Great Britain. | 


1726. x 


In his letter to the Czarina, the king expoſtu- 
lated very freely on the ſubject of the armament 
by ſea and land, which ſhe had been ſor ſome time 
preparing, and likewiſe on the intrigues which her 
miniſters had lately entered into with the agents of 
the Pretender. 4 

The Ruſſian court, enraged at the appearance of 
a Britiſh fleet upon their coaſts, was at firſt inclined 
to reſent it; but, upon ſerious reflection, waving 
their determination, the empreſs wrote an anſwer 
ro his Britannic majeſty, in which ſhe expreſſed her 
ſurprize, that ſhe had not recived his mqheſty's let- 
ter, - until his fleet was at anchor before Revel, 
ſince it would have been more agreeable to the 
cuſtom eſtabliſhed among ſovereigns, and to the 
amity, which had ſo long ſubſiſted between her 
and the crown of Great Britain, to expoſtulate with 
her on her armament, and expect her anſwer before 
he had proceeded: to ſuch a violent and. offenſive | 
meaſure. She aſſured him that nothing was further 
from her thoughts than to diſturb the repoſe of the 
north; that, on the contrary all her care and atten- 
tion was employed in its ſecurity and preſervation; 
and that with regard to the Pretender, it was a 
frivolous and ſtale accuſation, which had frequently 
been uſed as a-pretext to cover all the unkind 
ſteps lately taken againſt the Ruſſian empire. Sir 
Charles Wager continued in his ſtation till October, 
when, having received intelligence that the Ruſſian 
gallies were laid up in their winter quarters, he 
returned to England. . 

That our attention might not ſeem to be wholly 
directed towards the north, two other ſquadrons 
were fittted out this year, one of which was deſtined | 
for the Weſt Indies, under admiral, Hoſier, the 
other under Sir John Jennings, having on board 
a body of land forces, ſailed from St. Helen's on 
the twentieth day of July, entered the Mediter- 
ranean, alarmed the coaſts of Spain, and cruized 
for ſome time between Cadiz and cape St. Vin- 
cent, but carefully abſtained from committing any 
act. of hoſtility. . | e 

Admiral Hoſier, who had ſailed in April for the 
Spaniſn Weſt Indies, with orders to block up the 
galleons in the ports of that country, or, ſhould 
they preſume to come out, ſeize and bring them 
to England, arrived at the Baſtimentos, near Por- 
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he reached that place, an advice boat havi 


notice of his deſtination, the treaſure, S given 


amounting | 


been unloaded and carried back to 9 5 = 


This admiral lay inactive on that ſtation | til 
from the terror he rather became the jeſt of h 
Spaniards, when, towards the cloſe of the = 
he ſailed to Jamaica, where he reinforced his Mk 
and then ſtood over to Carthagena. The Spaniargs f 
had, by this cime, ſeized the Engliſh South ſca 


ſhips at La Vera Cruz, together with: all the ef Often 
fects belonging to that Company. Hoſier, findins * 
it in vain to demand reſtitution, took ſome Spaniſh mY 
|| ſhips by way of repriſal; after which he con. WM 7, 
tinued cruizing in thoſe ſeas, until the greatet he 
part of his men periſhed by the diſeaſes of that vn. Ab 
healthy climate, and his ſhips were entirely ruined r 
through want of repair. 0 | wy 
A. D. 1727. His majeſty, in his ſpeech to TE = 
both houſes of parliament, which met on the ſe- an 
venteenth of January, took notice of the diſagree- yo 
able ſituation of affairs at this juncture; and ob- * 
ſerved that, however difficult and hazardous the * 
enterprizes formed againſt them might appear, 81 
their being aſſured that they were really projected, 15 2 
would, he was perſuaded, be ſufficient to induce - 
them to put thernſelves in a condition to reſiſt and Hou 
defeat ſuch daring deſigns: © that, if preſerving a wag 
6-4 Wn prelerv 
due balance of power in Europe; if defending the f Gr 
poſſeſſions of the crown of Great-Britain, was of 0 both 
infinite advantage to her trade and commerce, M,..;...; 
againſt dangerous and unlawful encroachments; Mind pri 
| and if the then eſtabliſhment, the religion, liber- van 11 
ties and properties of à proteſtant people vere * : 
any longer conſiderations worthy the care and at- In the 
tention. of a Britiſh parliament, he need not lay gd b 
more to incite his loyal and faithful houſes of pu-, m x 
rag to exert their beſt abilities in defence 0 Voheft 
Addreſſes of thanks were preſented by both bo 5 
houſes, expreſſive of the utmoſt reſentment at the htads, 
inſolent deſigns of his majeſty's enemies, and the bers wer 
moſt entire approbation of the meaſures he had bſolute 
taken in order to defeat and diſappoint them left in 
The commons voted twenty thouſand ſeamen, and ft ide 
| twenty-ſix thouſand men for the land-ſervice, dur WM an a. 
ing the current year: gy 35 liey ap 
The debates this ſeſſion ran very high in tha, _ 
houſe. of lords, concerning the letters and memo, 
rials between the miniſters of Great-Britain, France Th. 
| and Spain, and the papers relating to the treaty Mie chall 
Hanover. Lord Bathurſt, after having point the o. 
out the inconveniences of the war, obſerved, JO 
in ſome papers laid before the houſe mention wich th. 
made of great ſums diſtributed in divers places s certait 
bring certain meaſures to bear; he ſaid that, 6 luſtepreſ 
his own part, he had touched neither Spaniſh 10 Welared 
Engliſh gold; he was neither a Spaniard nor rw offen 
Frenchman, but a true Engliſhman; and 48 ” Pain, a 
as he had the honour to ſit in that houſe, he v0" ij, 
| ſpeak and a& for the good of his country a made 
therefore, he would ſum up all with carne!) cd by 
firing their lordſhips ſeriouſly to conſider the M08 ©. 
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quence to the nation. What, ſaid he, * 
« get by war, if it be ſucceſsful ? 1 will fay | 
« one. word, Nothing. What can We lo Ob 
« be unproſperous? I will ſay it in 4 } 
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CAP. J. 1 727. 
- intention of that alliance, was a reciprocal 
rancee, for maintaining the dominions and 
doontties, both in Europe and the Indies, of which 
ch of the allies were actually poſſeſſed at the 
foning the treaty: that, notwithſtanding high 
"wocations, his majeſty ſhewed his inclination and 
diſpoſition to an accommodation; and with this 
ew, it was intimated to the courts of Vienna and 
Madrid, that, if the emperor would remove the 
Oftend company to Trieſte, or any other place in 
vs dominions, Which did not formerly belong to 
the Spaniſh monarchy, Great Britain would quietly 
xquieſce ; but, inſtead of agreeing to this propo- 
al, thoſe two courts not only ſeemed reſolved to 
ſupport the Oſtend trade, but Spain, in the me- 
norial preſented by their ambaſſador, inſiſted on 
the ſpeedy reſtitution of Gibraltar, by virtue of 
z pretended promiſe, that no where exiſted : and 
that, from theſe and many ſuch circumſtances, he 
hoped it would evidently appear, that his majeſty 
vas under an abſolute neceſſity of purſuing the 
clolutions he had already adopted.“ 

After long debates it was reſolved, that the 
mealures, which his majeſty had thought fit to 
uke, were honourable, juſt, and neceſſary, for 
preventing the execution of the dangerous engage- 
ments entered into in favour of the Pretender; for 
preſerving the dominions belonging to the crown 
of Great-Britain by ſolemn treaties; particularly 
of Gibraltar and the iſland of Minorca; and for 
maintaining to his people their moſt valuable rights 
and privileges of commerce, and the peace and 
tranquillity of Europe. A proteſt againſt this reſo- 
luton was entered by ſeveral of the peers. 


niſed by the oppoſite party, who obſerved that, as 
Is majeſty's ſpeech contained many points of the 
lighett moment, ſo he expected not only the ſup- 
port but likewiſe the advice of that houſe; that 
ey ought maturely to deliberate on theſe ſeveral 
leads, which could not be done before ſome pa- 


blolutely neceſſary to ſtate ſeveral facts relating to 
ele important matters. But theſe objections were 
kt alide by the majority, and the houſe concurred 
nan addreſs of thanks to his majeſty, in which 
bey approved of the ſteps' he had already taken, 
ad promiſed to ſupport him in all his meaſures to 
romote the welfare of his ſubjects, 
the king's ſpeech drew on him a kind of pub- 
© challenge to prove the truth of his aſſertions. 
be count de Palms, the emperor's miniſter at 
ondon, had orders to publiſh a remonſtrance, in 
mich the king was, charged with having advanced 
2 Wh ſeveral matters that were either wreſted, 
"repreſented, or void of all foundation. He 
chte che article relating to the Pretender was 
o offeafive alliance between the emperor and 
A and, finally, he demanded, in the name of 
U ee majeſty, that ſuitable reparation might 
= to his honour, for the injury it had ſuſ- 
by theſe groundleſs iinputations. 
. parliament in an addreſs to his majeſty ex- 
Gow their indignation and reſentment at this 
* 3 the count de Palms was ordered to 
vefen - Kingdom. Virulent declarations were 
kings * by the miniſters of the emperor and the 
ue do Great-Britain and France to the diet of 
* why at Ratiſbon; and ſuch perſonal reflec- 
a between theſe potentates, that there 
ed to be no proſpect of reconciliation. 
Naſty contracted new engagements with 
43. [ 
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or other ſtates and princes: that the ſole aim 


In the houſe of commons ſeveral objections were 


pers were communicated to them, as they ſeemed 
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France, Sweden, Denmark, and the Prince of 
Heſſe-Coſſel. He procured allies in Germany, but 
at an immenſe expence to England. 

The king having obtained all he aſked of par- 
liament, what remained to be conſidered was the 
application of the ſupplies, a point on which they 
had ever ſhewn an extreme caution. 

The ſecretary to the treaſury moved in the lower 
houſe, «that they ſhould inſert a clauſe in the 
malt bill, impowering the king to apply ſuch ſums 
as ſhould be neceſſary for detraying the expences 
and engagements, which had been or ſhould be 
made before the 25th of December enſuing, and 
in concerting ſuch meaſures as he ſhould think 
molt conducive to the ſecurity of trade and naviga- 
tion, and reſtoring the public peace. | 

Violent debates enſued upon this motion. It 
was alledged on the one hand, that his majeſty was 
ſo unwilling to put his ſubjects to any extraordinary 
expence, that he had aſked no more ſupplies in 
this ſeſſion, than what he judged neceſſary for 
the ſervice of the year; but, in the then poſture of 
affairs, ſome unforeſeen accidents might require a 
further expence, for which no eſtimates could then 
be made, becauſe ſome treaties which his majeſty 
had thought fit to enter into were not yet fully 
completed: that, therefore, they ought to enable 
him to anſwer ſuch contingencies: that the houſe 
had frequently repoſed in him ſuch a confidence, 
which he had never abuſed: and that the time 
was very ſhort to which the preſent demand was 
limited. | 7 

The members in oppoſition did not fail to ob- 
ſerve, © that the wiſdom of parliament had always 
taken precaution againſt the miſapplication of the 
public money ; that ſuch an unlimited and conſe- 
quently dangerous power, ought never to be given 
in a ffee government; that the conſtitution could 
not be preſerved but by a ſtrict adherence to thoſe 
eſſential parliamentary forms of granting ſupplies 
upon eſtimates, and of appropriating thoſe ſup- 
plies to ſervices and occaſions publicly avowed and 
judged neceſſary: in ſhort, that if they departed 
from eſtabliſhed maxims and uſages, and ſuch ex- 
amples became frequenr, the crown and the mi- 
niſters would acquire an abſolute power to raiſe 
| taxes, and the Engliſh conſtitution would ſoon be 
annihilated. This oppoſition, however powerful as 
it might appear, was too weak to counter-ba- 
lance the court-party, and the bill paſſed both 
houſes. | | | 

Sir William Younge, on the day following, 
moved, that towards the ſupply granted to the 
king, the ſum of three hundred and feventy thou- 
ſand pounds, ſhould be raifed by loans on exche- 
quer bills, to be charged to the ſurplus of the du- 
ties on coal and culm, which was reſerved for the 
diſpoſal of the parliament. 

Sir Joſeph Jekyll and Mr. Pulteney, in oppo- 
ſition to this motion, repreſented that, by ſeveral 
votes and acts of parliament, all the exceedings or 
ſurpluſſes of public funds were to be applied to- 
wards diſcharging the public debts or encreaſing 
the ſinking fund: that this diſpoſition could not 
be altered without wounding public credit, which. 
was already extremely low, ſince the taking off any 
part of the mortgage. could not but weaken the 
ſecurity of the debt; that it was ſomewhat ſtrange 
that ſuch a motion ſhould be made by thoſe very 
perſons who had the honour of being in the admi- 
niſtration, and who could not have forgot what 
his majeſty had ſo ſtrongly recommended from the 
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diately applied to the uſes for which it was ſo 
wiſely contrived, and to which it ſtood at pre- 
ſent appropriated ;” and finally, that this mo- 


cc 


cc 


tion was ſtill the more ſurprizing after the large and 


unlimitted power, which his majeſty had lately re- 
ceived from the parliament. 


To this it was replied, that the ſurplus of the | 


duty on coals could not be conſidered as a part of 
the ſinking fund, ſince it had never been appropri- 
ated, but was reſerved for the diſpoſal of the par- 
liament. This reaſon was deemed ſatisfactory, 
and the motion was accordingly carried without 
any farther oppoſition. = | 1 

His majeſty cloſed the ſeſſion on the fifteenth of 
May, with a ſhort ſpeech, in which he thanked 
the parliament for the zeal, liberality and diſ- 
patch, with which they had furniſhed the neceſſary 
{upplies, obſerved that the projected ſiege of Gib- 


raltar proved the end and deſign of the engage 


ments entered into by the emperor and the king of 
Spain, but that the preparations made for the de- 
fence of that place, and the bravery of his troops, 


would, he doubted not, convince them of the raſh- | 


neſs and folly of that undertaking. He alſo ac- 
quainted them that the crown of Sweden had acceded 
to the treaty of Hanover, and that the .convention 
between his moſt Chriſtian majeſty and the king 
of Denmark was actually ſigned. + 1 

During theſe tranſactions the trenches were 
opened before Gibraltar by the conde de las Torres, 
at the head of twenty thouſand men well provided 
with artillery and ammunition, as the Spaniards 


expected a deſperate reſiſtance from the garriſon. | 


The Engliſh miniſtry having received previous. in- 
telligence of this deſign, ordered a ſquadron to be 
fitted out under the command of Sir Charles Wager. 
The earl of Portmore, governor of Gibraltar, 
though far advanced in years, embarked on board 


the admiral's ſhip, determined to defend the place to 


the laſt extremity. The fleet arrived in the month 
of April, when the troops were landed with a great 
quantity of ammunition, warlike ſtores, and twen— 
ty-four pieces of cannon. About the ſame time 
five hundred men arrived from Minorca, ſo that 
the garriſon now conlifted of {ix thouſand effective 
men, who, being conſtantly ſupplied with freſh 
proviſions from the coaſt of Barbary, ſet at defi- 
ance ail the efforts of the beſiegers, who, after hav- 
ing inveſted the fortreſs four months and ſuſtain - 
ed the greateſt loſſes, relinquiſhed the defign as im- 
practicable. | | | 
Some time had now elapſed ſince his majeſty vi- 
fired his German dominiuns; he therefore deter- 
mined to embrace the preſent opportunity. Ac- 
cordingly, having appointed a regency, he em- 
barked at Greenwich on the third of June, and, 
landing in Holland, ſet out on the ſeventh on his 
journey to Hanover. On the road he was ſtruck 
with a paralytic diſorder, which terminating in a 
Icthargy, he was carried in a ſtate of inſenſibility 
to Oinaburg, where. he expired at his brother's 
palace on Sunday the eleventh of June, in the 
ſixty-eighth .year of his age and thirteenth of his 
reign. He was interred at Hanover among his 
anceſtors. ; 
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produce of the ſinking fund might be imme- 
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diſcernment and political knowledge, with a h, 
talent for negociation. He was an b 
geantry, plain in his perſon, 
portment, though eaſy, familiar and facetiou ;\| 
his hours of relaxation; before he aſcended th 
throne of Great Britain, he acquired the 
of a circumſpect general, a juſt and mercify] 
who perfectly underſtood; and ſteadily 
his trueſt intereſt. He regarded civil ſib 
the natura] rights of mankind ; 
vice of venal miniſters ſometimes led him per 
haps beyond the bounds of thoſe prudent mea. 
ſures, he would, of himſelf, have purſued, In 
word, George I. ſeems to have wanted nothin, 
to make him one of the, beſt kings that eyc; 
filled a throne, but a thorough knowledge c 
the conſtitution of the realm he was called to 
govern. FG 
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1715 On the 22d of April, there happened a total eclipſe of 
the ſun, when the darkneſs was ſo great, that the 
ſtars faintly appeared, and the birds went to roof 
about ten o'clock in the morning. | 

Aurora Borealis, or the northern lights, firſt obſerved, 

1716 The privileges of the two houſes of Convocation of thi 
Engliſh clergy-taken away, fince which they have 
met as a matter of formality every ſeſſion, but hays 
never fince had any power or authority in matters of: 
religious nature. | | | 

The river Thames laid dry, both above and below bridge 
by a ftrong weſterly wind, which drove back the tive 

A long froſt, which was ſo ſevere, that the Thames us 
entirely frozen, and fairs kept on it, with a variet 
of diverſions. | 

1717 Guineas reduced by act of parliament from 218. and bd 
to 215. | 

All papiſts obliged to regiſter their names and eſtates. 

1721 Inoculating for the ſmall-pox firſt tried in England o 
ſeven condemned criminals. UL 

1723 Nonjurors double taxed, and obliged to regilter theit 
eſtates. | | 

1725 This year Orator Henley, the ſon of a worthy divine 
ſet up a new ſect, under the title of an Oratory: 
promote which he informed the public, that on the 4 
of July the Oratory would be opened; that the fan 
damental authority of this inſtitution, conſidered 1s 
church, would be the ſame with that of all moden 
churches : that is, a legal liberty of private jucg 
ment in religion, which is the very principle of Ut 
_ reformation, the baſis of all the proteſtant nterc! 
and the moſt valuable branch of the freedom of 0 
conſtitution.” At the ſame time, in order to prever 
any diſturbance that might ariſe on account of bis fe 

paration from the church, in which he had been 0! 
dained a prieſt, he reſolved to place himſelf unce 
the canon of the toleration act; for which purpoſe nd 
took the oaths of abjuration and allegiance before ti 
bench of juſtices at Hicks's hall. The firſt place i 
adapted for his oratory was no leſs ſingular than uf 
novelty of its inſtitution, being a fort of worde 
booth built over the ſhambles in Newport: marke 
near Leiceſter- fields, formerly uſed for a temp91%) 
meeting-houſe of a Calviniſtical congrega'zon z alte 
which he moved near the weſt entrance into Cle 
market. Notwithſtanding his private fortune * 
greatly increaſed by money paid for admiſſion inte 
oratory for upwards of 35 years, yet he could nei 
form an eſtabliſned congregation; nor does it abe 
that his religion gained him one proſelyte ; his we 
ſyſtem and conduct for that time exhibiting not 
more than ſatire, burleſque, and grimace- 
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Gurge II. proclaimed on the demiſe of his father. Adopts his ſyſtem of government, National debt diſ- 
cuſſed in parliament, Arrival of. prince Frederic in England. Treaty of Seville. Loan Bill, Vebe- 
mence of parties. Treaty of Vieuna., Afuirs of the continent. Charter for a colony at Georgia in Ame- 
rica, Exciſe ſcheme. Siege of Pbilipſburg. Nuptials of the prince of Orange with the princeſs royal. 
Riot at Edinburgh. Caplain Poricous dragged to execution by tbe populace. Breach in the royal family. 
Death of queen Caroline. Parliamentary tranſactions. War declared againſt Spain. Hard jroft. 

' Naval and military preparations. | Sir Robert Walpole reſigns bis employment, and is created carl of 


Orford. Changes in the minifiry. King and prince of Wales: reconciled. His Britannic majeſty heads | 


his troops in Germany attended by the duke of Cumberland. Battle of Deilingen. The - French medi- 
tate a deſcent on England. War declared againſt France. Engagement between the Engliſh fleet and 
the combined ſquadrons of France and Spain off Toulon, Sentence of the court-martial on the admirals 
Matthews and Leſtock. Return of commodore Anſon from a voyage round the globe. Battle of Fon- 
tenoy. . Kedudion of the Auſtrian Netherlands. Rebellion in the north. Battle of Preſton-pans. De- 
tiſrve battle of Culloden. Fate of the rebel lords and others. Proſecution of the war on the. continent, 
| Naval ſucceſſes of England. Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. Colony of Halifax in Nova Scotia planted. 
Death of the: prince of Wales. New tile eftabliſhed. Jaftitution of the royal muſeum. Changes in the 
miniſtry on the demiſe of Mr. Henry Pelham. Hoſtilities commenced by the French. The Engliſh: make 


preparation. for à war. Fatal conſequences of the ſlemerity of general Braddock. Convention concluded 


| between the. kings of Great-Britain and Pruſſia. Capture of Minorca. Sir Edward Hawke and ad- 
miral Saunders ſuperſede Byng and Weſt in the command of the Mediterranean ſquadron. Melancholy 
fate of the brave Fortunatus Wright, Trial and execution of admiral Byng. Fluftuations in the mi- 
niſtry. Deſcent on the coaſt of France projected. Affairs in the Weſt and Eaſt Indies. Military opera- 
tions in Germany. Signal valour and ſucceſſes of the Britiſh naval commanders in the different quarters 
of the globe. Loſs of the Prince George by fire at ſea. Enterprizes on the coaſt of France, 
Plan for attacking the French ſettiements on the coaſt of Africa. Reduction of Senegal and Goree. 


Congueſt of Cape Breton. Valour, humanity, and death of captain Tyrrel of the Buckingham. Naval 


ſucceſſes in the Eaſt-Indies under admiral Pocock. Campaign in Germany, Vigour and unanimity of the 
people of England in the proſecution of the. war. Attempt to invade England ſpeedily fruſtrated. De- 
feat of Monſ. de la Clue's ſquadron, by aqmiral Boſcowen, Vittory obtained by Sir Edward Hawke over 
merſoal Conflans. Conqueſts in America, aud victories by ſea and land. Siege of Quebec and fate of 


ce pellant Wolfe. Battle of Minden. Refignation of lord George Sackville. Fall of Thurot, and 


cat of his whole ſquadron. Trial and ſentence of lord George. Sackville and his ſubſequent diſgrace. 


Trial and execution of lord Ferrers for the murder of his ſteward Mr. Johnſon. |Loſs of - the Ramillies. 


luctvents in America, Sc. Fc. Sc. Death and character of king George II. 
N ; 3 4 ; 
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A. D. A 8 ſoon as the demiſc of his late majeſty | 


1727. was known in England, Sir Robert 


Waipole waited on the prince and princels of. | 
Wales at Richmond; to notify that melancholy. 
event, On their arrival at Leiceſter houſe, where |. 


they had for ſome time kept their court, they 


vere received by ſeveral members of the privy- 


council, and many other perſons of diſtinction, 
"to ſigned an inſtrument for proclaiming his royal 


lighneſs king of theſe realms, and the next morn- || 


ng the ceremony was. performed with the uſual ſo- 
emnittes, „ of Thtgs | e 
His majeſty afterwards declared in council, that 
e was firmly reſolved to maintain the religion, 
Ws, and liberties of the kingdom, and to adhere 
o the alliances, which his father had contraRed, 
nd which had contributed, in a great meaſure, 
0 reſtore_the tranquillity of Europe. Next day 
ne parliament met, in purſuance of the act of the 
th of queen Anne; but was prorogued, by 
nmiflion to the twenty-ſeventh of the month. 
* majeſty's ſpeech, at the opening of the ſeſſion, 
dave an early omen of that paternal care, which 
ever after exerted for the happineſs and welfare 
hat s People, and of his tender regard for their 
of ts privileges, and poſſeſſions. The ſyſtem 
ales eſtabliſhed in the reign of his father was 
7 adhered to: Sir Robert Walpole kept poſ- 


"un of the treaſury, and moſt of the other great 


— ——— — 


officers of ſtate were continued in their reſpective 


places. 1 50 1 

The commons having preſented their addreſſes 
of cendolence and congratulation, took into con- 
ſideration a motion for the eſtabliſhment of the 
civil liſt. Sir Robert Walpole obſerved, that the 
annual ſum of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, 
which had been ſettled on the late king, had fallen 


ſhort every year; that the houſe had been obliged 


to make up the deficiencies; and that his preſent 


majeſty's expences were likely to encreaſe, by rea- 


ſon of the largeneſs of his family. He therefore 
moved, to ſettle: on the king, during life, the en- 
tire revenues of the civil liſt, producing about 
eight hundred and thirty thouſand pounds. 

Mr. Shippon, an avowed enemy to the reigning 
miniſtry, and a ſhrewd, ſarcaſtic ſpeaker, oppoſcd 


the motion with great vehemence. He Jaunched 


out into high encomiums on the frugality and diſ- 


| intereſtedneſs of queen Anne's adminiſtration, and 


drew a diſagreeable parallel between that and the 
preſent government. 

Without a reply to the member who ſpoke laſt, 
the houſe agreed to the motion, and a bill for the 
better ſupport of his majeſty's houſhould was brought 
in. A meſſage being ſent to the commons from 


the king, deſiring them to make farther proviſion 
for the queen, they reſolved, that, in, caſe ſhe 


ſhould ſurvive his majeſty, the ſum of one hun- 
dred 


£60 


1728. 


qred thouſand pounds ſhould be ſettled upon her 
for life, charged vpon the revenues of the civil 
liſt, together with his majeſty's palace of Somer- 
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ſet houſe, and the lodge and lands of Richmond | 
Old Park. A bill was formed agreeable to this re- 
ſolution, which, as well as the other, paſſed both | 


houles, and received the royal aſſent on the ſeven- 
teenth day of July; when the king, in a ſhort 
ſpeech to both houſes, expreſſed his ſatisfaction 
of their conduct; thanked them for the provi- 
ſion they had made for the ſupport of his family 
and hovſhold, and congratulated them upon the 
wealth and glory of- the nation, by which it had 
acquired ſuch weight in holding the balance of Eu- 
rope. The lord chancellor then prorogued the 
parliament to the twenty-ninth day of Auguſt: 
but, on the ſeventh of that month, it was diſ- 
' tolved by proclamation, and writs were iſſued fo 
calling a new parliament, - | 
During theſe tranſactions - ſome changes were 
made in different departments of the civil ceco- 
nomy. George Byng, lord viſcount Torrington, 
was placed at the head of the admiralty ; the earl | 
of Weſtmorland was appointed firſt lord commiſ- 
ſioner of trade and plantations, Philip Dormer 
Stanhope, earl of Cheſterfield, was nominated am- | 
baſſador at the Hague, The privy council being 
diſſolved, another was appointed, and the duke of 
Devonſhire was dignified wita the place of pre- 
ſident, and the lord Carteret obtained the poſt of 
lord heutenant of Ireland. The king and queen 
were crowned at Weſtminſter, with great ſolem- 
nity, on the eleventh of October. EE 
A. D. 1728, On the 23d of January the new 
parliament met, and chole for their ſpeaker Ar- 
thur Onſlow, Eſquire, a gentleman of diſtinguiſhed 
abilities, and unblemiſhed integrity; grave, elo- 
quent, venerable, and every way qualified for 
the diſcharge of that dignified and important office, 
His majeſty, in his firſt ſpeech to the new par- 
liamenr, obſerved, that he was very ſenſible of the 
diſagreeable and uneaſy ſituation in which their af- 
fairs were at preſent placed, and had been greatly 
concerned to ſee many of the inconveniencies of a 
war attending his ſubjects, without any opportu— 
nity of reſenting the injuries they had ſuſtained, or 
gaming, in return, any of thoſe advantages which 
the vigorous proſecution of ſo juſt a cauſe, and the 
ſucceſs of his arms, might probably have ſecured 
to them; that many difficulties had occurred to im 
pede the execution of the preliminaries; and, 
though there was great reaſon to believe that the 
congreſs would ſoon be opened, and all obſtruc- 
tions removed, yet was it ablolutely neceſſary to 
continue their warlike preparations, which had hi- 
therto prevented a general rupture in Europe, and 
-procured to the Engliſh nation many advantages, 
which would be entirely loſt through a diſconti- 
nuance of their armaments: that he was extremely 
delirous of reducing the national expences, and 
would not fail ro ſet about this neceſſary and im- 
portant work, as ſoon as the intereſt of his people 
would permit: that he would beg leave to recom- 
inend to their conſideration the increaſe and encou- 
ragement of ſeamen in general, that they might be 
invited, rather than compelled, to enter into the 
ſervice of their country; a conlideration, he ſaid, | 
well worthy the repreſentatives of a people great 


—— 


— 


— — 


_  — 


teney alledged, that the ſhifting of funds was but 


this houſe, that the monies already iſſued and ap- 


and flouriſhing in trade and commerce: he hoped | 


they would make an addition to the fund of Green- | terms, againſt the profuſe management ot ng 
wich hoſpital ; and proceed in all their delibera- lic money. They inſiſted, that notwithſtands 
the very liberal grants which had been 
þ | 


| 


ions with ſuch unanimity, zeal, and diſpatch, as 


A 
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| CaaPe 
to convince the world, that none-of them copld be 


induced, from any views or motives whatever er 
with the diſtreſs of their country, or to fut tit 
their expectations from abroad, by exciting and b. un 1 
menting jealouſies and diviſions at home. 1 
Both houſes preſented moſt loyal addreſſez to ” 
his majeſty. The commons voted twenty-two who 
thouſand, nine hundred and fifty five men for the jc f 
land ſervice, and fifteen thouſand ſeamen, The wh 
granted two hundred and thirty thouſand, nine * | es 
dred and twenty three pounds, for the mainte. teri 
nance of twelve thouſand Heſſian troops; a ſub. 0 Cove 
ſidy of fifty thouſand pounds to the king of Swe. go 
den; and another of half that ſum to the duke of Muy c. 
Wolfenbuttle. The expences of the year amounted 1 
to three millions, ſeven hundred and ninety- nine bor 
thouſand four hundred and, fifty four pounds, fix. maiorit 
teen ſhillings, raiſed by the land tax, the malt tax, . 
and by a loan from the bank, of one million, ſeven Nie nat 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, for which an- ie mad 
nuities, to the amount of ſeventy thouſand pounds, auſing 


were granted to the city of London, to be raiſed by 
the duty on coals. | 5 | 
'The number of land forces occaſioned a debate 
on the danger ariſing from the, military eſtabliſh. 
ment; and the Heſſian auxiliaries were not allowed 
without a violent conteſt, When the loan of the 
bank came under conſideration, Mr. William Pul- 
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perpetuating taxes, and putting off the evil day, 
and that the ſinking fund, of which ſuch mighty 
expectations had been formed, was no other than a 
pompous project, which had increaſed the national 
debt from its firſt beginning. we 
A petition was preſented by the lord mayor, al- 
dermen, and common -council of London, ſetting 
forth, that the duties already laid upon coals and 
culm imported into London, affected the trade cf 
that city only; that the inequality of the burden 
was a great diſcouragement to their manufactures, 
and an hardſhip upon the trading inhabitants; and 
praying the houſe would give them ſuch relief, as, 
in their wiſdom, they ſhould think proper. As a 
compliance with this requeſt would have entirely 
defeated the loan, the petition was rejected, and 
the tax impoſed. 1 
On the 4th of March the commons took into 
conſideration the ſtate of the national debt. The 
houſe, having reſolved itſelf into a grand com. 
mittee, examined the accounts, and interrogated 
the proper officers, when a court member moved 
for the following reſolution: * That it appears [0 


plied towards diſcharging che national debis 
together with the ſum of ſix hundred and fifty five 
thouſand pounds to be iſſued at Lady-day next, 4 
mount to ſix millions, fix hundred forty-eigi! 
thouſand, ſeven hundred and fixty two pounds 
five ſhillings, and one penny farthing. 
The intent of this motion was evidently to ap- 
peaſe the clamour which had been raiſed by an 4. 
ſertion of Mr. W. Pulteney, that the public debts 
had increaſed ſince the eſtabliſhment of the ſinking 
fund: as this was the moſt plauſible topic of de- 
clamation againſt the miniſtry, and the point - 
which the public were moſt deeply intereſted, 1e 
anti-courtiers attempted to defeat. the motion of 
the utmoit exertion of their abilities. 3 


Their ableſt ſpeakers declaimed, in the 
f the pub 


made b) 
part 
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e, curing the ak and preſent reigns 
i conthſtandiDg the eſtabliſhment of the bokiog 
ac bed, tbe national debt was annually increafing, 
fo. (n in a time of profound peace and tranquillity : 


hat ſuch a circumſtance yielded but a very melan- 


ix debts muſt increaſe ſtill fafter, in cafe of a fo- 
rig war or domeſtic commotion; ſo that the heavy 


hey d numerous taxes, with which the people were 
un. | turthened, wauld be entailed on them to rhe lateſt 
te- ſterity. b 5 

ſub- TD arguments were adduced to ſupport theſe 


\ſertions, notwithſtanding which the miniſterial 
ry carried their point, and the firſt motion was 
orced to without a diviſion. 1 805 
Though Sir Robert Walpole had enſured a 


lix- WMnajority in parliament, yet he wiſely determined 
tax, Nu retrieve his character and eſtabliſh his credit with || 
even inne nation. In order. to accompliſh this deſign, 
an- Wh: made, as a miniſter, an appeal to the king, by 
nds, Neuling a repreſentation to be drawn up, contain- 
d by Who a particular detail of the national debt diſ- 


charged and incurred fince the 25th of December, 
1716, with the ſtate of the ſinking fund and of the 


ih. Whublic credit. This performance began with ſome 
owed Wkrere but juſt reflections againſt the inſidious arts 
the Nhat had been practiſed in order to miſlead the peo- 
Pul- dle in that important point. It ſet forth, that this 
s but Nperailing miſchief called for an immediate reme- 
day, , and make it neceſſary to enter into a ſtrict diſ- 
git] uiſition of the truth and certainty of theſe mat- 
an a 


ters, that his majeſty might be thoroughly inform- 


the world had been deceived by the artful miſ- 


ting epreſentations of ill-deſigning men; and that his | 


temies might be convinced, that the wealth and 
power of Great-Brirain were not ſo exhauſted, as 
render the nation, under his majeſty's happy go- 


ures, {Wierament, leſs conſiderable and leſs formidable, 
; and Wan in the time of any of his royal predeceſſors. 
f, 2 Having then ſtated the whole of the national debt, 
As a Wt inconteſtibly appeared, that, ſince the twenty- 
tire) With day of December, 1716, two millions, fix 


undred and ninety-eight thouſand, four hundred, 
| nd ſixteen pounds, nine ſhillings, and ſeven pence 
 13t0 re farthings of theſe debts had been actually 


The charged, and concluded with this inference : If, 
com- Peteichſtanding the embroiled condition of the | 
gate irs of Europe, we have been able to diminiſh | 
10Ve 


ars 10 Nope for a ſpeedy diſpatch in the future ? An ad- 


> ap- ers being preſented to his majeſty on this oc- 
Jebis, Won, repreſenting the facts, he told them 
y five M of reply, «that he was highly pleaſed with 


$ repreſentation, which could not fail to give 


- po ſatisfaction to all his people, by removing 
unds, Wide groundleſs jealouſies and apprehenſions, 


Mich had been prop 
* the kingdom: that the happy effects of the 
b bing ſtate of the public credit were too ſen- 
vy felt and ſeen, not to be confeſſed and ac- 


| partial perſon; that the 
pf de⸗ "non made for gradually diſcharging the na- 
* Mal debt was now become fo certain and conſide- 


1 5 that nothing but ſome unforeſeen event could 
1 or diminiſh it; a circumſtance that afforded 


( 
V 


ro — the neceſſity of incurring new incum- | 
1 Tak and that they might be well aſſured, that 
q 95 2 ever be his particular care and ſtudy to 
. un and preſerve the public credit, to be cau- 
farts" No, 43. | - pg 


oh proſpect, inaſmuch as, at this rate, the pub- 


d of the real ſtate of affairs, and his faithful and 
yal ſubjects have the ſatisfaction to ſee how groſ- 


national debt ſo much already; may we not | 


agated and diſperſed through- 
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*lareſtproſpect of ſeeing the old debts diſcharged || 


to increaſe the ſinking fund.” 


employed in examining copies of ſeveral treaties 
and alliances, which the king had laid before them; 


tute of limitations, which, however, miſcarried 
in the ſequel. They paſſed the mutiny bill, toge- 
ther with thoſe relating to the public ſupplies, and 


cloſed the ſeſſion on the twenty -eighth day of 


zeal, unanimity, and diſpatch, and particularly 


ployed in the navy. 


burg, died at his palace, and was ſucceeded in 
to the agreement by which Oſnaburg is alter- 


that elector. | 
Prince Frederic, eldeſt ſon to his majeſty, who 


in the beginning of December, was introduced 
into the privy-council, and created prince of Wales. 
Signior Como, reſident from the duke of Parma, 
was ordered to quit the kingdom, becauſe his 
maſter had paid the honours due to the king of 


— 


vited into his dominions. a 


ſix months in ceremony, pageantry and amuſement, 
they broke up and 3 — without adjuſting any 
one material point. „ 

A. D. 1729. On the 21ſt of January the par- 
liament met, when his majeſty acquainted both 
houſes, that the plan of a proviſional treaty had 
already been approved by him and his allies; but 


| that no ſatisfactory anſwer had as yet been returned 
| by the courts of Vienna and Madrid : that this 
circumſtance created a ſtate of uncertainty, which 


gave him great uneaſineſs; but he hoped they 


veniences, wich the daily proſpe& of obtaining a 


| fafe and honourable peace, than precipitately to 
kindle a war in Europe, and plunge the nation into 


{till greater and more enormous expences: that 


obliged him to continue the public expences, in 


had all of them reſolved to make the ſame prepa- 
rations, and to keep on foot all their extraordinary 


| forces; that he had ſome reaſon to believe, that the 
courts of Vienna and Madrid had been encouraged *: 


in their dilatory proceedings, by the hopes, which 


tents and diviſions among his ſubjects; but he was 


I * 


1 
f 
. 


. 5 per- 


0 "he. 192%. abt. 
tious of laying new burdens upon his people, and 


During this ſeſſion the parliament were chiefly 


they likewiſe made an attempt to amend the ſta- 


ſome others of a private nature. Theſe reſpec- 
tive bills nag” xg the royal aſſent, the king 


April, when he thanked the members for their 


for having empowered him to borrow a certain 
ſum for the diſcharge of wages due to ſeamen em- 


On the 3d of Auguſt his majeſty's uncle Erneſt 
Auguſtus, prince of Brunſwic and biſhop of Oſna: - 


the biſhopric by the elector of Cologn according 
nately poſſeſſed by the houſe of Brunſwick, and 


had hitherto lived at Hanover, arriving in England 


| Great-Britain to the pretender, whom he had in- 


On the 29th of June the congreſs had been open- 
ed at Soiſſons. Never did fuch a numerous train 
of plenipotentiaries aſſemble on a ſimilar occaſion. 
Not a power in Europe but had an ambaſſador. ' 
But it proved eventually a meer form; for after 
producing their reſpective credentials, and ſpending 


would believe, that nothing but a regard for the 
| eaſe and intereſt of his people could have prevailed 
upon him, rather to ſuffer fore temporary incon- 


he was ſorry to find, that the ſtate of affairs 


order to enable him, as events might require, to act 
with vigour, and in concert with his allies, who 


were given them from hence, of creating diſcon- 


perſuaded, that their known affection for him, and . 
a juſt regard for their own honour, and for the in- 
| tereſt and ſecurity of the nation, would determine 
chem effectually to diſcourage, the unnatural and 


on a ſolid and ſure footing, . 


pernicious practices of ſome. few, who did all in 
their power to diſtreſs their native country, and 
then magnified the very diſtreſſes which themſelves 
had brought about. 85 e 
The lords unanimouſly agreed to an addreſs; 


and the party among the commons, who were for pa- 


cific meaſures, extolled the wiſdom and prudence 
of his majeſty, in induſtriouſly avoiding all occaſion 


of a war, of which the iſſue was, at the beſt, but 


- 


precarious. . ; 1 
During theſe tranſactions the Spaniards conti- 
nued their depredations on our ſhips and ſettle- 
ments in America, which greatly exaſperated the 
public in general. But the miniſtry, who ſeemed 
entirely devoted to peace, urged, that as ſome- 
thing deciſive muſt happen very ſoon, and the na- 


tion had already waited fo long, it was thought more | 
adviſeable to wait a little longer before they ſhould 


reſolve to commence Hoſtilities. Taking advan- 

tage of the popular ſentiments, the oppoſition ex- 
oſed and reviled government, who, they ſaid, ſa- 

crificed the honour and intereſt of their country. 


To counteract the deſigns of the oppoſition amo- | 


tion was made in the lower houſe for an addreſs to 
his majeſty, acknowledging his great goodneſs and 
wiſdom, in endeavouring to avoid all difficulties 
and delays, by concerting the moſt expeditious 
methods of bringing the negotiations at Soiſſons to 
a ſpeedy and honourable concluſion : expreſſing 
their grateful ſenſe of his majeſty's watchful care 


for the eaſe and intereſt of his people, in declining 
_ - to plunge the nation into an expenſive war, as long 


as there was any proſpect of obtaining a ſafe and 


| honourable peace; and, finally, aſſuring him, that 


the houſe, in an entire confidence of his majeſty's 


tender regard for his own honour, and that of the | 


nation, . reſted fully ſatisfied, that, as ſoon as neceſ- 
ſity required, he would not fail to take the firſt 


opportunity of doing juſtice to himſelf and the 


nation, and of ſecuring the trade and commerce, 


Irritated at this motion, the members in oppoſi- 


tion retorted on the miniſtry, and endeavoured to 


render them obnoxious to the trading part of the 
kingdom, by moving that his majeſty ſhould be ad- 
dreſſed not to ſecure, but to reſtore the commerce 
of the kingdom. This cavil was evidently below the 


notice of criticiſm, yet it gave the anci-courtiers an | 


excellent handle for declaiming on the depreda- 
tions of the Spaniards, a circumſtance which it was 
entirely out of the power of the miniſtry either to 
excule or palliate. | | 

Sir William Younge, in anſwer to their argu- 


ments, endeavoured to prove, that the diſcrimi- 
nation between reſtoring and ſecuring commerce | 
Was a diſtinction without a difference; becauſe ſup- 


poſing, which he did not admit, that the Britiſh 


commerce was ruined, it muſt be reſtored before 


it could be ſecured. He ſaid, that whatever was 


juſt in the outcry againſt the Spaniſh depredations, | 


was, in a great meaſure owing to the .intolerable 
avarice of ſome Engliſh interlopers, who carried 


on an unlawful traffic with the ſubjects of Spain in 


America, to the great injury of the fair Britiſh 
trader, and in defiance of treaties and the law of 


nations. | 


The antiminiſterial party was, on this occaſion, 


greatly ſtrengthened by Sir Joſeph Jekyll, maſter 


of the rolls, who had acquired the character of an 
upright-judge and an uncorrupt ſenator. But the 


queſtion being at laſt put whethet the addreſs ſhould 
ttand' in its original form, it was carried by a large | 
majority. | | 
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| The principal ſpeakers in oppoſition endeavoured 


A motion being made for continuing the nll 


| into: which a ſtanding army brought the conftity 


was obſerved, in reply, that, as no definitive ref, 
Jution had been taken by the courts of Vienna an 
| Madrid, a reduction of the national troops, dy; 
ing ſuch a ſtate of indeciſion, would only encoy 
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number of land forces which had been allowed ' 
preceding year, it occaſioned a warm gi 


to prove, from hiſtory and experience, the dan bn 


tion. It was alledged, that the court of Vienn 
having readily agreed to the preliminaries for 
pacification, there ought to be a reduction of: 
augmentation of the army, which the difference 
lately ſubſiſting between the houſe of Avuſtria a 
the crown of Great-Britain had occaſioned, | 


rage the Imperialiſts and Spaniards to inſiſt apo 
higher terms, and make the latter, in particul, 
more inſolent and outrageous in the American ſes 
The queſtion was then put for continuing the arm 


upon the ſame footing, and carried by a great m; ing on 
%%% ße oo The 
In the mean time the upper houſe, having take having 
into conſideration the poſitive demand made nd 0; 
the court of Spain, for the reſtitution of *GibrallM their c 
tar, founded on a letter written by the late kind moved 
to his Catholic majeſty, a copy of which was lai of thi 
before the houſe, they. moved to reſolve, «th Th 
effectual care ſhould be taken in the treaty. now dell they v 
pending, that the king of Spain do renounce A barone 
claim and pretenſions to Gibraltar and the iſland of the w. 
Minorca 1n the plaineſt and ſtrongeſt manner.” cauſe 
Though the court party ſtrenuouſly oppoſed thi nhum 
motion, and through their influence put a nega detect 
tive on it, they thought it imprudent to paſs by WI villain 
matter of ſuch importance. The commons we The 
invited to a free conference on the ſubject in i mittee 
painted chamber, and, in conſequence of an ad of the 
dreſs to the king from both houſes, his majeſty wa to eſc 
pleaſed to promiſe them, * that he would take ca breach 
to · ſecure his undoubted right to Gibraltar and th crimes 
iſland af Minorca,” ng It ny oY office ; 
The Spaniards having, about this time, ſeize \ with ir 
ſome of our ſhips engaged in a lawful trade, ti under 
indignation of the public could not be any long barous 
reſtrained. Petitions were preſented to the hoo lavs © 
of commons by the merchants of London, Live Ar 
pool, and Briſtol, complaining of the interrupt Feral 
tion they had ſuffered in their trade for feveraghl theſe | 
years, by the depredations of the Spaniards in tn i the 
| Weſt-Indies. 2090 e ener 
When the proper informations were obtain comm 
the houſe enquired into particulars, examined cv diſzb] 
dence, and drew up an addreſs to his majeſty, de ¶ warde 
firing he would be graciouſly pleaſed to uſe his v8 prion 
moſt endeavours for preventing ſuch depredatio" Wl puniſh 
| for procuring juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction, A Varde 
for ſecuring to his ſubjects the free exerciſe of conn A 
merce and navigation to and from the Britiſh colo poune 
nies in America. His majeſty aſſured them, 1 " the 
nothing ſhould be wanting on his part to ante both | 
the deſires and expectations of his people. def 
When the commons had proceeded farther _ Wit 
their enquiry, and the merchants had pom ew | 
freſh petitions to them, they agreed to the on uo 
ing reſolutions; that ſeveral ſhips, wech! o be 
and effects, belonging to the merchants 0! % bly 
kingdom trading to Spain, Portugal, and 50 - 
had been taken by the Spaniards, in manifel fit Se 
lation of the treaties ſubſiſting between the nig 
crowns, for which no reſtitution had, as. Fe. x ol 


: * puma! 


of the ſaid ſhips had been barbarouſly and il 
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Jumanly treated; that, in order to take the ne- 
teu care of the intereſts and properties of his 


were deeply concerned in the cargoes and effects 


end that the ſaid treaſure ſhould not be employed 
1 carrying on and ſupporting dangerous meaſures 
1nd engagements: againſt his majeſty and his allies, 
the orders and inſtructions giving to vice admiral 
Hoſier, to block up the flota and galleons, and to 
endeavour to ſecure and detain them, without em- 
beꝛꝛlement, until juſtice and ſatisfaction ſhould be 
given to his majeſty and his allies, were juſt, pru- 
dent, and neceſſary, tending very much to prevent 
an open rupture, and to -preferve the peace and 
ranquillity of Europe. Theſe reſolutions were 
communicated in an addreſs to his majeſty, who 
was again requeſted to uſe his endeavours to pro- 
cure ſatisfaction to the unhappy ſufferers; and he 


t upot 
cul 


n ſeas 
e arm 
at m; 


take 


ing on his part to effect their wiſhes. 
The keepers of priſons, and their myrmidons, 


having committed the moſt cruel acts of barbarity 
ade band oppreſſion upon the unfortunate perſons under 
Gibrali their cuſtody, a member of the houſe of commons | 
e kin moved for an examination into the ſtate of the gaols 
vas lah of this kingdom. = 
tha Tae firſt viſit was to the. fleet priſon, whither 
ow de they went in a body, and found Sir William Rich, 
nce ali baronet, loaded with irons, by order of Bambridge, 
land q the warden, to whom he had given ſome flight 
bo cauſe of offence. They made a diſcovery of many 
fed ti inhuman barbarities committed by that ruffian, and 
a nega detefted the moſt iniquitous ſcenes of extortion, 
is by WY villainy and fraud ot every kind. _ = 
ns weg The houſe refolved upon a report of the com- 
in th mittee, that Thomas Bambridge, acting warden 
an adi of the fleet, had wilfully permitted ſeveral priſoners 
ſty wah to eſcape; had been guiſty of the moſt notorious 
ke car breaches of truſt, great extortions, and the higheſt 
and th crimes and miſdemeanours in the execution of his 


office; that he had arbitrarily and unlawfully loaded 


, ſeize WM vith irons, and put into dungeons,priſoners for debt, 
de, H der his charge, treating them in the moſt bar- 
7 long barous and cruel manner, in high violation of the 
xe houſ laws of the kingdom. | | 


Liver 
1terrup 

ſeyeri 
$ in til 


A reſolution of the like kind was paſſed againſt 
kveral others, who had been their accomplices in 
licſe barbarities. The houſe preſented an addreſs 
v the king, deſiring he would order his attorney- 
ſeneral to proſecute theſe delinquents, who were 


brained committed to Newgate. A bill was prepared for | 
ned e iabling Bambridge to execute the office of 

gs 4 warden; another for the better regulating the Fleet- 

nls U 


Filon, and for more effectually preventing and 


dation puniſhing arbitrary and illegal practices of the 
on, M Varden of the ſaid priſon. Fe 
4 oy A grant of one hundred and fifteen: thouſand 


Pounds being wanted to make good the deficiency 


) 4 22 0 . ; . . PM. 
m, (04080 in the civil hiſt it met with a warm oppoſition in 


- anſve 
; thciency in the civil liſt revenues, there was a 
Wniderable ſurplus; that this new grant was a 
only real deficiencies, but alſo ſupplies were 


rther "il 
reſented 


ty e e 
ty year; that the revenues of the civil liſt 
"© variable in their own nature, and even where 


1 f hr eaſily 
Mt be arrears in the receipt ; theſe might eaſily 


w bel OY 
foyer ſte, ed by the management of deſigning mi- 
and 10 10 by private directions to receivers, and by 


6 £10 k GE . 


majeſty's ſubjects, and thoſe of his allies; who. 


belonging to the flota and galleons; and to, the 


th houſes. It was alledged, that, inſtead of | 


e given for arrears ſtanding out at the end of | 


* 


t | . av "0 5 88 . 
de was no deficiency in the produce, there 
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artful methods of ſtating accounts.“ But theſe ar- 
guments were totally rejected, and the grant was 
fully confirmed. ii | 

The papers relating to the Spaniſh depredations 
being under the examination of the lords, many 
levere reflections were thrown out againſt the con- 
duct of the miniſtry, and a motion was made to 
reſolve, that the expence of the ſquadron ſent to 
the Weſt-Indies, under the coinmand of vice-ad- 
miral Hoſier, having been borne by this nation 
alone, though deſigned to prevent the Spaniards 
from ſeizing: the effects belonging to his majeſty's 


: 


| allies, as well as his ſubjects, which were on board 


of the flota and galleons, and, from applying the 
treaſure ' to diſturb the peace, and invade the liber- 
ties of Europe, had been an unreaſonable burden 


on this kingdom. This motion, after conſiderable 


debates, was likewiſe rejected, and a proteſt was 


| | entered by ſome of the peers. | 
gain promiſed that no endeavours ſhould be want- | 


The very tedious and complicated buſineſs of 
this ſeſſion being at length concluded, his majeſty, 
on the 14th of May, went to the houſe of' peers, 
when, after* a ſhort ſpeech, in which he ſignified 
his intention of viſiting his German dominions, 
he ordered the chancellor to prorogue the parha- 
ment. | | | 433 ers! 
The queen being appointed regent, his majeſty 
ſet out for Hanover on the twentieth day of the 
ſame month, in order to remove a flight miſun- 


| derſtanding, which- had happened between that 


electorate, and the court of Berlin. Some Hano- 
verian ſubjects had been preſſed or decoyed into the 
ſervice of Pruſſia, and the regency of Hanover had 
ſeized ſome Pruſſian officers in return. 1 . | 

The negociations at Soiſſons were ſeemingly all 
this time at a ſtand, till at length it was agreed to 


open conferences at Seville between the plenipo- 


tentiaries of England, France, and Spain; and a 
treaty was concluded on the ninth day of Novem- 
ber, importing, © that all former treaties and con- 
ventions between the crowns of Great-Britain and 
Spain, ſhould be as amply confirmed as if they had 
been expreſsly repeated; that their Britannic and 
Catholic majeſties ſhould guaranty to each other 
their reſpective dominions; and, in caſe of either 
of them being attacked, the other ſhould furniſh 
to the party fo invaded a body of twelve thouſand 
men; that all ſuch engagements contracted by his 
Britannic majeſty, in conſequence of- the treaty of 
Vienna, as were inconſiſtent with the treaties ſub- 
ſifting between the crowns of England and Spain, 
antecedent to the year 1725, ſhould be rendered 
void and invalid : that the commerce of the Eng- 


liſh and French nations, both in Europe and the 


Indies, ſhould be reſtored to its former footing, 
and orders ſhould be inſtantly deſpatched on all 


| ſides for that purpoſe ; that his Catholic majeſty 


ſhould make reparation for all the damages that 


had been done by his ſubjects to thoſe of the other 


two parties; that commiſſaries ſhould be nomi- 
nated with ſufficient powers on the part of their 
Britannic and Catholic majeſties, who ſhould aſ- 
ſemble at the court of Spain, within the ſpace of 


| four months after the exchange of the ratifica- 


tions, or ſooner, if poſſible, to examine and de- 
cide whatever concerned the ſhips and effects taken 
on either ſide; that the ſaid commiſſaries ſhould 


likewiſe examine and decide, according to the 


treaties, the reſpective pretenſions, which related 
to the abuſes that were ſuppoſed to have been com- 


mitted in commerce, as well in the Indies as in 


Europe, and all other reſpective pretenſions in 
un Bris e e America, 
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Ameries, founded on treaties, whether with re- 
ſpe& to the limits or otherwiſez that the faid 
 commiſſaries ſhould likewiſe diſcuſs and decide 

the pretenfions, which his Catholic majeſty might 
have, by the treaty of 1791, to the reſtitution of 
the ſhips taken by the Engliſh fleet in 1718: that 
te faid commilTaries, after having examined, diſ- 
_ culled, and decided the above-mentioned claims 
and pretenfions, ſhoutd make a report of their 
proceedings to their Britannic and. Catholic ma- 
jeſties, who, by the preſent treaty, promiſed, that 
within the ſpace of ſix months after making the faid 


report, they would caufe to be executed, punctu- 


ally and exactly, what ſhould have been ſo de- 


cided by the faid commiſſaries; that fix thouſand 
of his Catholic majeſty's troops ſhould, without 
loſs of time, be fent to garrifon Leghorn, Porto- 
Ferraro, Parma, and Placcntiaz which troops 
ſhould ſerve for the better ſecuring and preſerving 
the ſucceſſion of the ſtates, in favour of the infant 
Don Carlos, and ſhovld be ready to withſtand any 
enterprize or oppoſition that might be formed to 
the-prejudice of what had been regulated touching 
the ſucceſſion; that the contracting powers ſhould 
take the ſofteſt and moſt effectual means of per- 
ſuading the dukes of Tuſcany and Parma to admit 
thefe garriſons upon their promiſing to take an 
oath to be faithful to the reigning powers in every 
thing that ſhould not be contrary to the right of 
ſucceſſion, reſerved'to the infant Don Carlos; and 
vpon their engagitig not to meddle, directly or in- 
directly, in the government of the places where 
they ſhould be garriſoned, and to pay to the dukes 
of Tuſcany and Parma all the honours that ate due 
to ſovereigns in their own dominions ; that his Ca- 
tholic majeſty ſhould withdraw his troops from the 
ſaſd garriſons, as ſoon as the ſucceſſion of thoſe 
territories ſhould be quietly ſettled in the perſon of 


Don Carlos: that the re Javed ſhould | 


become guarantees to Don Carlos for the quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion and enjoyment of rhe ſaid ſtates of Tuſcany, 
Parma, and Placentia, after he had once obtained 
ther: that the kings of Great-Britain and France 
ſhould ratify and guaranty all the particular regula- 
tions that ſhould be concerted between his Catholic 
majeſty and the two dukes of Tuſcany and Parma, 
relating to the faid garriſons; and that the States- 
general of the United Provinces ſhould. be invited 
to accede to the treaty, the ratifications of which 
ſhould not exceed ſix months.“ 
This is the ſubſtance of the famous treaty of 

Seville, which, aided by other events that ſoon af- 
ter happened, produced ſuch a conſiderable change 
in the ſtate of affairs in Europe. Os 

A. D. 1730. On the 3d of January his ma- 


jeſty, who had returned to England in the month || 


of September, opened the ſeſſion of parliament with 
a ſpeech, in-which he acquainted them that he had 
concluded an abſolute peace with Spain, and there- 
by prevented the miſeries and calamities inſepara- 
rable from war. He aſſured them, that the peace 
was agreeable to the purport and intention of for- 
mer treaties, and calculated to- render effectual the 
ſtipulations of the quadruple alliance; that ſuffi- 
cient ptoviſion had been made for the indemnifi- 
cation and future ſecurity of the trading intereſt; 
and that he had given orders for making an imme. 


diate reduction both of his land and ſea- forces. 


He then- concluded with recommending to their 
confideration the ſtate of the public credit, and the 
hardſhips: of the manufacturing and labouring 

OOr. | | a | | | 


Both houſes having, after violent and unintereſt- 


* 
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ſer vp, and which had been followed by an 


| | C84 
ing debates, voted and preſented addrefles of 
thanks and , congratulations to his majeſty, th, hege 
lords took the treaty of peace into conſideration the l 
and very ſevere animadverſions were paſſed upon Brit 
it. It was obſerved, by thoſe in oppoſition, « that but t 
the ſubjects of Great Britain were liable to many Tt 
| inconveniences by being obliged to make prof of poſed 
their loſſes at the court of Spain; that they thouphi oY 
it very extraordinary Great Britain ſhould con ent ſupu 
to ratify and guarantee whatever agreement ſpoud Wl ©” 
be made between the king of Spain and the duke WW ©”, 
of Parma and Tuſcany concerning the garriſons of thi 
once eſtabliſhed in their countries: that the tre fs 
of Seville, ſo far from confirming other treaties, lng 
was contradictory to the quadruple alliance, par- in the 
ticularly in the introducing Spaniſh troops into er | 
Tuſcany and Parma in the room of neutral torces, In 
ſtipulated by the former alliance. ., M7 
On the other hand the miniſterial party infifted, I bi, 
that there neither was nor could be any effential . 
difference, if the emperor was ſincerely and ho- ceſſo! 
neſtly reſolved to fulfil the terms of the quadruple 7 
alliance, with regard to the eventual ſucceſſion of Þ 
the dutchies of Tuſcany,. Parma, and Placentia oe 
that introducing Spaniſh inſtead of neutral troops *n 1 
into the garriſons of thoſe dominions could make 191 
no material difference, eſpecially as the treaty had, 1 
in the ſtrongeſt manner, ſtipulated the recalling * 
thoſe troops as ſoon as the ſucceſſion to the dut- * 
chies, which was a main object of the quadruple 15 " 
alliance, ſhould be ſecured: and finally, that though * 
there was an immaterial difference, which might wy 
give umbrage to the court of Vienna, between the ma 
treaty in queſtion and the quadruple alliance, 5 
yet the preſervation of the tranquillity of Europe, 85 1 
and the obtaining ſatisfaction and ſecurity to our $40 
commerce, were conſiderations far more. worthy ar? 
notice, than what the emperor's. pride or ambition Th 
might induce him to ſay or do on the ſubject, i 0 
The oppoſition undertook to prove, “ that the 0 th: 
introduction of Spaniſh troops would be. really BY, = 
prejudicial to the empire, even according to the " 4s 
methods of reaſoning adopted by the advocates for 1 4 
this meaſure, they having plainly intimated that the . 
deſign of the treaty af Seville was to reſtrain the . 1 
emperor's power in Italy; and conſequently it was np 
his intereſt to defeat that deſign, however it migli "Mm 
be the intereſt of others to put it in execution; nl | 
and added, that his Imperial. majeſty appeared d ar 01 
| diſapprove of the meaſure by peremptorily refuling This 
to conſent to it.“ DE WEE Teal 
They alſo mentioned the miniſtry's having ant 
omitted to oblige the crown of Spain to make 15 
formal renunciation of all claim to. Gibraltar and al | 
Minorca. 355 „ F row 
Every argument was adduced by. the lords © = 
the ſide of adminiſtration to confute thoſe of ther, Tye 
opponents, till at length, after much altercauon, 1 
lord Bathurſt moved, © that in the agreement © "i 
the treaty of Seville, to effectuate the introduction 0 0 
of Spaniſh troops into Tuſcany and Parma 1 Were 
a manifeſt violation of the fifth article: of . te 
druple alliance, tending to involve the nation 32 t the 
dangerous and expenſive war, and to deltro) ar 
balance of power in Europe.“ This motion c as 
rejected by a majority of eighty-ſix againſt th d 5 
One. 5 a : * 1995 2 chat that q 
The ſecond motion of che oppoſition wa vo o: 
Great-Britain's right of ſovereignty; dominion; Fe | nf 
ſefſion,. and claim to Gibraltar, and the il ol « : 
'Minorca,. was. not aſcertained, ſo as to =, iter 
the claims and pretenſions which the Span" "Qual Þ 


heges 


preſented him. 
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keor, ſince the ceſſion of thoſe valuable places by 


he treaty of Seville, for repairing the loſſes of the | 


priciſh merchants, were inſufficient and precarious ; 
tut chis alſo was rejected by a majority. 


The lords in favour of the miniſtry then pro- 
"ſed, © that the treaty of peace, union, and friend- 


ſip, concluded at Seville, did contain all neceſſary 


ſtipulation for maintaining and ſecuring the honour, 
dignity, rights and poſſeſſions of the crown ; and 
thar all due care was taken therein for the ſupport 
if the trade of the kingdom, and for repairing the 


offes ſuſtained by the Britiſh merchants. After 


ng debates the queſtion being put, it was reſolved 
in the affirmative, upon which ſeveral lords entered 
their proteſts. * 25 | | 
In the acceſſion of the States-general to the 
reaty, they were to furniſh only four thouſand 


hot and one thouſand horſe, and in caſe they 


ſhould be attacked on account of their preſent ac- 
efſion, the other acceding powers were to lend 
them their aſſiſtance. | HIER 

In the mean time his Imperial majeſty was not ſo 
paſſive as the Britiſh miniſter and his friends had re- 
So far from looking upon the 
introduction of Spaniſh garriſons into "Tuſcany 
and Parma as a ttifling variation from the qua- 
duple alliance, he repreſented both the matter and 
the manner of it in the ſtrongeſt terms as an in- 
fraction of treaties, derogatory to his honour and 
dangerous to his intereſts, as well as the rights of 
the empire. Neither did he ſeem to expreſs his re- 
ſentment by words only, for he made actual prepa- 


rations for ſending a number of forces into Italy, 


with orders to oppoſe the execution of the treaty of 


Seville; but being in want of money, he ſet a ne- 


gociation on foot in England to raiſe a loan of four 
hundred thouſand pounds. 5 

Theſe proceedings greatly alarmed the miniſtry, 
who began to conſider the probable conſequences 
of this loan; they imagined that the money was to 
be employed either againſt the tranquillity of Eng- 


J 


land, or, at leaſt, in a war, which muſt certainly 


ect his majeſty's electoral dominions. In order 
bo prevent theſe dangerous conſequences, a bill 
18 brought into the houſe of commons, to pre- 
ent any ſubjects of Great- Britain from advancing 
uy ſums of money to foreign princes or ſtates, 
vithout having obtained licence Ham his majeſty, 
under his privy ſeal, or ſome greater authority. 
This, however, was not to extend to prohibit any 
bſcription to the publie funds or trading com- 
pics of foreign kingdom. 

This bill was violently oppoſed on the ſecond 
leading. Mr. Daniel Pulteney, who, in foreign 
Wairs, was conſidered as the oracle of the party, 
ve apainſt it with great vehemence. He ſaid, 
3 it would make Holland the market of Eu- 
a4 and the mart of money te the nations on the 

nent; that the article of lending money was 

o advantageous, that the Dutch, when themfelves 


q Vere engaged in war with the Spaniards, who treated 


* as rebels, lent money, arms and ammunition 
enemy: that the bill would diſable che Bri- 
' Merchants from lending money to his Portu- 
d i delt: a reſtriction that might be attend- 
ta mn very bad conſequences to the nation; 
the act, in any event, armed the miniſtry with 

4 han and extenſive a power; and that the li- 
g buſineſs might produce twenty, thirty, 


d thouſand pounds a year to the mi- 


but the moſt weighty arguments againſt this bill, | 
No. 44. | | | | 


— 


f 
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was, that while it reſtrained the merchants from aſ- 


ſiſting the princes and powers of Europe, it per- 
mitted the ſtock jobbers to trade in their funds 


without interruption. Mr. Pulteney, laying hold 
of this circumſtance, ſaid, that he well knew for 


whoſe benefit this compliance was intended ; but 


jobbing abroad in the ſtocks of foreign nations 
was what the government ſhould leaſt encourage, 


.and what they ought principally to prohibit ; for 


the nation had ſuffered ſeverely by thoſe means al- 
ready ; nor had the miniſtry ever given them any 
relief or aſſiſtance ; that the Engliſh had been egre- 


| giouſly deceived by the French in the affair of the 


Miſſiſſippi, by receiving paper inſtead of ſpecie: 
and the miniſtry had been inexcuſably negligent in 
that particular; for they had never even endea- 
voured to procure redreſs to the ſufferers. 

In anſwer to theſe objections it was obſerved, 


ce that if the emperor could have borrowed money 


in Holland at three per cent. he never would have 
applied for it in England where he muſt pay four; 
that if the Dutch, when at war with the Spaniards, 
had actually furniſhed them with money, arms, and 


ammunition, it was a very bad and a very impoli- 
tic meaſure, and could npt fail of incurring the 


cenſure of all Europe; that as to his Portugueſe 
majeſty, it was ſtill in the power of the crown to 
enable any ſubject to lend money to à friend; 
nor could the licenſing trade poſſibly be attended 
with ſoch exorbitant profits as had been inſinuated. 


The chief defect in the bill, and that of which the 


miniſtry were moſt apprehenſive, was, that it al- 
lowed of any dealings in the funds of foreign na- 
tions; becauſe, while ſuch dealings were ſuffered, 


it would be eaſy for any Engliſhman, inclined to 


lend his money to the emperor, to elude the force 
of the act. The oppoſers of the bill, however, 
did not puſh their objection fo far as it might have 
been carried; fearful, perhaps, leſt it ſhould de- 


| {troy their popularity. | * 
The neceſſity of the meaſure at that particular 


time was, therefore, the argument that Sir Robert 
Walpole conſtantly uſed in his ſpeeches in ſupport 


| of this bill. An exception being propoſed, by 


which the prohibition ſhould be reſtricted to the 
emperor ſolely, without extending to other pow- 
ers, Sir Robert ſaid, that the circumſtance of any 
prince, ſtate, or potentate, being equally intended 
with the "emperor, was no objection to the bill in 


queſtion: that the deſign of it, indeed, was to 


prevent a war with that prince; but to name him 


in the preſent caſe, diſtinctly from others, would 


amount to a full declaration of war; and, be- 


ſides, one prince might borrow money for ano- 
| ther, and elude the ſpirit of the law: that, with 


regard to the king of Portugal, or any other 
prince in alliance with Great-Britain, his majeſty 
would readily grant his permiſſion for loans to his 
faithful allies : that after all, the law would not be 


put in execution, but in cafe of apparent neceſ- 
lify : if the emperor gave his majeſty reaſon to 


oppoſe his intentions, it might produce a future 
proclamation: this, however, was eventual: it 


might or it might not happen; and, if ever it 


ſhould happen, no ſubje&t of Great-Britain, no 
Britiſh merchants abroad, could offend through 
ignorance of ſuch a proclamation : the bill was 
drawn with a blank, to be filled with a proper li- 
mitation of time, before the law ſhould take place; 
and that limitation might be ſo large and extenſive, 
that merchants abroad might be fully informed of 
the terms, which the law had preſcribed, He added, 


6 B 3 8 | that | 
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that, for his own part, he was not ſo converſant in 
the law as ſome other gentlemen, who could juſtly 
ſupport the bill in its proviſion for a proper diſco- 
very of- evidence by precedents; he was a ſtranger | 
to that particular: he himſelf remembered the act 
to prevent the ſubjects of Great-Britain from tra- 
ding in the Oſtend company: that there the fame 
method of diſcovery was provided; and ſhould not 
the public detect ſuch a criminal commerce with a 
powerful and national enemy, when they were al- 
| lowed to do ſo againſt a little interloping company? 
that the bill was far from ſetting up a court of in- 
quiſition, or laying other hardſhips or ſeverities 
upon any man; it was only to prevent the fraudu- 
lent conducting of concealed tranſactions: it in- 
volved the party in no other penalty than one, 
which he could not incur but through conſcious 
guilt; and at the ſame time, one which he might 
eaſily avoid, by purging himſelf of the crime; 
that this penalty, beſides, was ſtill to be limited by 
the authority of the houſe, and had no other end 
than to be ſuch a tax upon loans as might make it 
unprofitable to advance them for the higheſt pre- 
miums or intereſt; that the proclamation provided 
in the bill was the ſame as by law had been uſual in 
the caſe of quarantine, in apprehenſions of a peſ- 
tilence, and as a prevention of any contagious diſ- 
tempers; that, it was a reaſonable remedy on all ſuch 
appearances of danger: that nevertheleſs, it would 
not be employed, except the grievances that were 
dreaded rendered it neceſſary. : ; ey 

Mr. Plummer, a candid, diſpaſſionate, and diſ- 


intereſted ſpeaker, declared, that he was far from | 


diſapproving of the bill: he only thought it gave 
too much power to the miniſtry, and that it ought 
not to be carried into execution by a proclamation, 
a method which had an arbitrary look, and had, 
during the reign of the Stuarts, given great diſſa- 
tisfaction. | | 

Mr. Pelham, the ſecretary 
this, that the friends to the bill had no intention 


to make the miniſtry judges in matters that could 


be decided by the houle : that it was in tenderneſs 
to the people, that a proclamation was propoſed, 
as being a more expeditious method than any 
other, to put them upon their guard: that it was 
to be hoped the affair might yet be adjuſted with- 
out a proclamation ; and if the houſe, inſtead of 
making 1t eventual, would conſent to paſs it im- 
mediately, that method ſhould meet with no oppo- 
fition from him. | 1 

Mr. John Barnard poſitively declared, “ that he 
would never conſent to a bill, which he deemed a 
violation of our fundamental laws, and a grievous 
hardſhip on individuals. 

At length, after a moſt obſtinate ſtruggle be- 
tween the contending parties, this bill, which was 
ſupported by the whole weight of miniſterial in- 
fluence, not only paſſed. through the houſe, - but 
was afterwards enacted into a law. 

Having examined the eſtimates” for the enſuing 
year, the commons voted ſeventeen thouſand ſeven 
hundred and nine men for the land ſervice. They 
continued the ſubſidies to the landgrave of Heſſe- 
Caſſel, and the duke of Brunſwick Wolfenbuttle ; 
and granted two millions, two hundred and eighty 
thouſand pounds, to defray theſe and other ex- 
pences. | | | 

| Theſe meaſures were ſtrongly oppoſed by the an- 
ti-miniſterial party who made ſeveral motions which 
they. were certain, if agreed to, would render the 
miniſter uneaſy, and, if rejected, would make him 
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unpopular, The two following were the princi- 


| | 3 CHAF 
pal: firſt, © that an addreſs be delivered to . 
majeſty, humbly to repreſent, that that houſe oy pa 
ing, in conſideration of the ſtate of 'public afin 1 0 
N } the b 
voted ſuch a number of land forces for the curen di 
ſervice of the year, aſſured themſelves, thar " ry | 
majeſty, from his juſt regard to the conflinnion . 
the kingdom, as well as his earneſt deſire to eaſe - q 
his people of every charge not abſolutely necec. * 
ſary, would take the firſt opportunity to make , 0 nt 
farther reduction, of thoſ forces, if the ſtate of wu 
| affairs would admit, before the concluſion of this ot . { 
the beginning of next ſeſſion of parliament, This hich 
motion was rejected by the houſe of commons with. ate 
out a diviſion, _ TR: Po ax c 
| The ſecond motion was to bring in a bill fo ww: 
, unlels 
making more effectual the Jaws in being for diſqua- oss, 
lifying perſons from being choſen members of par. bs be 
liament, who had any penſion during pleaſure, 0 No 
for any number of years, or any office, held in der + 
truſt for them, from the crown, and as a wiſe and ,, H 
neceſſary precaution it was propoſed, that eve aſt 
mam bes of the houſe ſhould take the following d vot 
oath : 42540 e 
« I do ſolemnly and ſincerely ſwear, that I have by 
6e not, directly, or indirectly, any penſion. du- reject 
| © ring pleaſure, or for any number. of | years, 0 Thi 
ce any office either in whole or in part, from the by a 
ce crown, held for me, or for my benefit, by an many. 
« perſon whatever : and I do ſolemnly and ſincerely jrgs, 
« promiſe and ſwear, that I will not receive, acW 4 w. 
« cept, or take, directly or indirectly, during th sey 
« time of my being a member of this preſent pat. this ſe 
« liament, any penſion during pleaſure, or for anvil fo 
«© number of years, or any gratuity. or reward viſing 
e whatſoever, or any office from the crown, to charge 
'© be held for me, or for my benefit, in whole 0 ihing 
« it part, by any perſon whatſoever, without ligWM ter rep 
“ nifying the ſame to this houſe, within fourteen ing an 
ee days after J have received or accepted the ſame i de re 
« if the parliament be then ſitting, or within four nent o 
« teen days after the next meeting of parliament, bowing 
The violation of this oath was to be deemed and uport 
puniſhed as wilful and corrupt perjury ; and ti ot Ca 
ſeats of all members refuſing to take it, were to 0 on in 
vacated, as if they had been actually dead. A pe Europ 
nalty of thirty pounds was. inflicted upon eve York. 
member, for every day he ſhould fit in the hour On 
without taking the oath, beſides an incapacity ese boſe, 
after to enjoy any place. of profit or truſt unde ytich 
the king or his ſueceſſors, or to fit in parliament, , lord 
ſerve the crown in any way whatever. " the 
Theſe were the contents of this bill, which ha, ticy 
ſince been ſo often renewed, but never enacted ina and 
LEY." 1 unjt 
The oppoſers of the bill urged, that even ſup al 
poſing the commons to be in good earneſt to ee mat 
the member, who thus declared he held Loom e date 
a penſion in defiance of this act, yer ſtill, this wou wor 
be highly unconftitutional and indecent,  becaV" Bl" chat 
|| it implied a power to be lodged in one houſe of 10 app. 
liament, to condemn the juſt and unqueſti one Fun 
prerogative of the crown, in making 4 gift ar 0 on 
it had a power to make. This muſt be atten" lab, 
| ſaid they, with moſt unconſtitutional conſequence" belt 
as the houſe of commons would then take Up” ll 
themſelves to ſit as an inquiſition upon the ports . 
ings and prerogative of the crown; by which, 55 1 def 
the laſt century, the crown itſelf would be © n 
dangered. | te M con 
But theſe, it was obſerved, were not all t S Ao 
effects of this bill. The member was oblige AL 
ſweat that he was not, directly, or indirectiy, ce BW tha 
cept of any penſion, gratuity, or reward, e Vie 
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ace in truſt, from the crown. The word indirect- 
ly might make a member liable to the penalties of 
1 bill, if the crown ſhould think proper to ex- 
tend its favour to any of his family or relations. 

It was further urged, that the exerciſe of any 
irc of the prerogative, even the moſt ſalutary and 
neceſſary, fuch as granting pardon for offences; 
the remitting fines and forfeitures ; the granting 
rents, and the like, ſome time or other might be 
The crown 
12d ſufficient powers which it could avow, - and 
which were in no degree affected by the bill, to 


create as much influence in the houſe of commons, 


a; a miniſter might have occaſion to employ ; and, 
unleſs all great offices and places, as well as penſi- 
ons, became diſqualifications, the end propoſed by 
the bill would never be effected. | | 


Notwithſtanding the ſtrength of theſe arguments 


they were wholly diſregarded. The cry of cor- 
ruption was become ſo general, that many, who in 
their hearts diſapproved of this bill, were yet induced 
to vote for its paſſing ; a conceſſion which they 
thought they might make with the greater ſafety, as 


they had no doubt but that the houſe of peers would | 


reje&t it. | 


The queſtion was carried in favour of the bill 
by a great majority, notwithſtanding which, after 


many debates, it was thrown out by the houſe of 
lords, and in conſequence of this proceeding, a pro- 
teſt was entered by twenty fix peers. _ _ - 
Several acts in favour of the ſubject were paſſed 
this ſeſſion, among which were the following: an 
aft for appropriating one million of the ſurplus 
ailing from the finking fund, towards the diſ- 
charge of the national debt. An act for abol- 
ning the duties upon ſalt. A third for the bet- 
ter regulation of juries, and a fourth for explain- 
ing and amending an act, entitled, « An act for 
the relief of debtors with reſpect to the impriſon- 
ment of their perſons.” An act was alſo made, al- 
lowing the inhabitants of the colony of Carolina to 


export rice directly to any part of Europe ſouthward | 


of Cape Fineſterre, provided the trade was carried 
n in Britiſh bottoms; and they permitted ſalt from 
ig to be imported into the colony of New- 

Or £ | » | ; SY 55 „ 

On the fifteenth of May, his majeſty went to the 
louſe, and put an end to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, 
mich he concluded in the following words: © My 
* lords and gentlemen, I am very glad, that, for 
the general ſatisfaction, you entered into a par- 


q and it is a great happineſs to ſee, after ſo many 
„ uſt and unreaſonable clamours, raiſed with 
1 al poſſible art, induſtry and malice, that, upon 
„ Nature deliberation, and the moſt ſolemn de- 
dates, you were ſo far from finding any thing 
„ Yothy of blame or cenſure, that all matters 
mat came under your, cognizance met with your 
„ Pprobation. This muſt inſpire all mankind 
. "th a juſt deteſtation of thoſe incendiaries, who, 

dom a ſpirit of envy and diſcontent, continually 


ns of my people, and to fill their minds 
dach groundlels jealouſies and unjuſt complaints, 
« diſnonour of me and my government, and in 
0 defance of the ſenſe of both houſes of parlia- 
« Mt, But I entirely rely on your prudence and 
„nern for the peace and happineſs of your 
« try, to diſcountenance all ſuch ſeditious 
 Mtices, and to make my people ſenſible, 


«at theſe wicked proceedings have no other 


* 
— 


" ticular conſideration of the ſtate. of the nation; 


; . our, by ſcandalous libels, to alienate the af- 
lo 


y 
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he parliament was 


* diſtraction among us.“ 


| then prorogued to the fourteenth day of July. 


The people of Ireland were til] under the go- 


| vernment of their lord-lieutenant, lord Carterer. 


Their parliament aſſembling in the month of Sep- 
tember, they employed themſelves with unwearied 
diligence in promoting the intereſt and welfare of 
their country. They eſtabliſned funds for the diſ- 


charge of their national debt, and for ee, the 


expences of government; they enacted wholeſome 
laws for the encouragement of trade and agricul- 
ture; and. regulated their civil ceconomy in the 
moſt effectual manner. | e 
Notwithſtanding the popular clamour, and the 
torrent of perſonal invective poured forth againſt 


the miniſter, ſuch was his influence and power, as 
not only to ſtem the tide of oppoſition, the moſt 


powerful ever known in hiſtory, but to. carry all 


meaſures he propoſed through means of the ſuc- 


ceſſion of his friends to every vacant office of go- 
vernment. His brother, Horatio Walpole, was 
make cofferer of the houſhold, in the room of the 
late earl of Clinton: Mr. Pelham was appointed 
pay-maſter of the forces in the room of Spencer 
Compton, now lord Wilmington, who was entruſted 


with the cuſtody of the privy ſeal; the lord Tre- 
preſident of the council. 
The earl of Cheſterfield was conſtituted ſteward, 


vor was preferred to be 


lord Hervey vice-chamberlain, and Sir Conyers 
D'Arcy comptroller of the houſhold. The duke of 
Dorſet ſucceeded lord Carteret as lord- lieutenant of 
Ireland. The earl of Weſtmoreland was made firſt 
commiſſioner of trade and plantations, and lord 


Torrington firſt lord of the admiralty. bi. 


A. D. 1731. On the 21ſt of January the par- 
liament met again, when his majeſty informed 
them, © that the then critical juncture ſeemed, in 
a very particular manner, to deſerve their atten- 
tion; that as the tranſactions then depending in the 
ſeveral- courts of Europe were upon the point of 
being determined, the great event of peace or war 
might be much affected by their firſt reſolutions, 
which were expected, by different powers, with the 
utmoſt impatience. - That the continuance of that 


| zeal and vigour with which they had hitherto ſup- 


ported him and his engagements muſt, at. this 
time, be of the greateſt weight and importance 
both with regard to the allies and to thoſe who 


might be diſpoſed before the ſeaſon of action to pre- 
vent, by an accommodation, the fatal conſequences 


of a general rupture. worth 

As ſoon as the commons were returned to their 
houſe, a motion was made for a loyal addreſs to 
his majeſty; but the anti- courtiers inſiſted on re- 
ſtricting it to a ſimple promiſe to aſſiſt him only in 
all ſuch meaſures as ſhould be abſolutely neceſſary 
for procuring ſatisfaction to his allies, and provi- 
ding for the intereſts of his people. After a very 
obſtinate diſpute the addreſs was voted in its original 
form, and the peers voted one of a ſimilar nature, 
but not without much altercation. 

The Spaniards ſtill continuing their depredations 
in the Weſt-Indies, occaſioned complaints from a 
number of merchants in different parts of the 


kingdom; and their petitions were referred to the 


conlideration of a grand committee. Their com- 
plaints, upon examination, appeared to be juſt. A 
motion was made for an addreſs to his mejeſty, de- 
ſiring he would be graciouſly pleaſed to continue 
his endeavours to prevent ſuch depredations for the 
future, and to procure full ſatisfaction for the da- 
mages already ſuſtained ; and to ſecure to the Bri- 


tiſh ſubjects the full and uninterrupted exerciſe of 
I | their 
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colonies in America. | 4 

This motion would not ſatisfy the minority. 
They, therefore, propoſed an amendment, to re- 
preſent, that, notwithſtanding the former applica- 
tions of this houſe to his majeſty, in relation to 
the depredations made by the Spaniards upon the 


. endeavours to procure. ſatisfaction for the ſame, 


and to prevent the like for the future; and not- 


withſtanding the treaty of Seville, it appeared to 
the houſe, that the Spaniards had continued their 
depredations, and treated his majeſty's ſubjects with 
4he utmoſt barbarity ; and, therefore, moſt hum- 
bly to beſeech his majeſty, that he would effectu- 
ally prevent the like for the future, by the vigour 
e his, proceedings '. | 

After a great debate, the amendment was re- 
jected, and the addreſs preſented in its original 
form. Attention was paid this ſeſſion to the exorbi- 
* rants rates exacted by the charitable corporation from 


the induſtrious poor, for the money with which | 


they ſupplied them upon goods pledged, &c. This 
affair being referred to a committee, it appeared 
that the corporation had taken ten per cent. under 
pretence of reaſonable coſts and charges, upon 
which a bill paſſed. the houſe for regulating the 
lending of money upon pledges and for prevent- 
ing uſury and extortion. Such were the principal 
tranſactions of this ſeſſion of parliament, which 
was cloſed in the month of May, by a ſpeech from 


the throne. 


| Seville, had provoked the Engliſh miniſtry to ſuch 

a degree, that they made propoſals to the court of 

Vienna for a private negotiation, which was ſpee- 
dily agreed upon. 


The emperor ſtill exclaimed againſt the treaty of 
Seville, which he inſiſted was an inſult upon him 
as head of the empire. He ſaid, that Don Carlos 
ought to have been eſtabliſhed in Italy, and the 
ſucceſſion of his dominions ſecured to him by his. 
receiving the inveſtiture of them from the empe- 
ror, and by the conſent of the empire ; both which 
were ready when demanded: and he alledged, 
that the acceſſion of Don Carlos to the duchies of 
Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, was not the vl- 
timate view of the court of Madrid, which the event 
afterwards ſhewed to be true. N 
About the ſame time the duke of Parma died. 
In his will he declared that his dutcheſs was three 
months advanced in her pregnancy, for which rea- 
ſon he entreated the powers of Europe to have com- 


paſſion on his people, and defer the execution of 


their projects, until his conſort ſnould be delivered. 
In caſe the child ſhould be ſtill- born, prove a female, 
or, if a male, die after the birth, he bequeathed 
his dominions and eſtates to the infant Don Carlos 
of Spain, and left the government of his duchy to 
five regents. 3 | 
A body of imperial horſe, notwithſtanding this 
will, took inſtant poſſeſſion of Parma and Placen- 
tia, under the command of general Stampa, who 
declared they ſhould conduct themſelves with all 
poſſible regularity and moderation : and leave the 
adminiſtration entirely to the regents, whom the 
duke. had appointed. They publicly proclaimed 
in the market place, that they took poſſeſſion of 
theſe dutchies for the infant Don Carlos : and that, 
if the dutcheſs:dowager ſhould not be delivered of 
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their trade and navigation to and from the Britiſh | 

6 1] vided he came without an army. 
| was expected; but the king of Great-Brit 
the ſtates general interpoſed their mediation 
| tually with the emperor, that he deſiſted from he 
| proſecution of his deſigns: and the ſecret negotia. 


effects of his majeſty's trading ſubjects, and his || tion between London and Vienna was perfecbed ind 


the contracting parties in this treaty; but their ac- 


ſpeedy a reſolution. 
| enna, which was repreſented by the minority in 
| with former treaties, © _ 


* Il declaration made by the reli& of the late duke, 
The depredations of the Spaniards in America, | 
and their backwardneſs in executing the treaty of | 


| duke of Tuſcany, Britain engaged to furniſh : 


| armament for conveying Don 


| twenty ſixth-day of Auguſt; and in September ar- 


| ſquadron returned to England. 


a prince, the ſaid infant might receive the inveſti- 
ta © | 


/ 
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ture from the emperor, whenever he Pleaſed, 'pro. 


In conſequence of theſe ſteps an immediate War 


ain and 
ſo effec. 


a treaty on the ſixteenth of May. | | 
This agreement implied a mutual guarantee of 
the territories belonging to the contracting owers, 
and a general guarantee of the pragmatic fanction 
in favour of the female heirs of the emperor, Hu 
Imperial majeſty engaged to recall his forces from 
the duchies of | Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia 
and to conſent to_ the introduction of Spaniſh 

troops into thoſe dominions. 1 

He alſo engaged that the Oſtend company ſhould 
be totally aboliſhed :. and that the Engliſh with re. 
gard to their commerce in the kingdom of Sicily, 
ſhould be treated on the footing of the moſt favoured 
nation. The ſtates general were included as one of 


ceſſion could not be immediately obtained, as the 
nature of their government would not admit of ſo 

Such was the ſubſtance of the negotiation of Vi. 
England, as crude, contradictory, and inconſiſtent 

General Stampa, having, in conſequence. of a 
carried 
amy f 
In 
made 
tion, v 
compa 
Their 
Egal 11 
to perl 
tity of 
imitec 
from t 
thouſa 


confirr 


Octob 


that ſhe was not pregnant, taken formal poſſeſſion 
Parma and Placentia, and the treaty of Vienn; 
having been acceded to by Spain and the grea 


-arlos/ to his neu 
dominions. Accordingly, Sir Charles Wager failed 
with a ſtrong ſquadron from Portſmouth, on th 


rived at Barcelona, His catholic majeſty, however 
thought proper to diſcharge Sir Charles, deſirine 
him to convoy, together with his own admiral, the 
Spaniſh troops to Italy, which having done, out 


Don Carlos paſſed through part of France, anc 
embarking at Antibes on board the Spaniſh gallies 
landed at Leghorn in December. The Imperia 
general was no ſooner informed of his arrival, tha 
he withdrew his forces into the Milaneſe; and Do 
Carlos took quiet poſſeſſion. „ eee 

A. D. 1732. The parliament met on the 13 
of January, when the king, in his ſpeech, faid 
that the general tranquillity of Europe Was no 
reſtored and eſtabliſhed, and all his expectation 
on that head fully anſwered : that the ſhare of cre 
dit and influence which the crown 'of Great . 
rain had in accompliſhing that difficult and dit 
greeable work, and which redounded 10 much d 
the honour and intereſt of the nation, as it F 
univerſally confeſſed abroad, would, he Was = 
fident, be agreeable to his people, and _ 
ledged with gratitude by his parliament: * Us 
from the time of concluding the quadruple x 
ance, the ſeveral courts of Europe had 2 
ployed in finding means to execute the mea. 
which the contracting powers had concerts 1 
ſecuring the ſucceſſion of Tuſcany and att 190 
favour of the infant of Spain; but the deere 
jarring and contending intereſts, hard to ew 
ciled and united, in effectuating 4 


{much importance ; the ambitious views and 
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narural jealouſies and ſuſpicions ariſing among 


5 powers concerned; all theſe oppoſite 
ey 2 _ I? purpoſes had kept in ſuſpence and 


ffec. Th and had occaſioned ſuch troubles and diſ- 


otia. Wi ubances as embarraſſed the affairs of Eur 


A this nation: that the preſent happy ſituation of 
ſelt, 


e 4irs would, he promiſed him inſpire them 
— a0 fuch temper and unanimity, and ſuch ardent 
ion MY e for the public welfare as became a parlia- 


Hu nent ſenſible of the great bleſſings they enjoyed; 


from int the duty and affection of his ſubjects was all the 
entia, nurn he deſired for his paternal care and concern 
ani or them: that his government had no ſecurity but 
1 what was equally conducive to the happineſs and to | 
hould WM de welfare of his people; and their happineſs had 
o foundation but in the defence and ſupport of his 


wernment : © Our ſafety, ſaid he, © 1s mutual: 
our intereſts are inſeparable.” —— e 

Addrefſes being preſented to his majeſty by both 
touſes, the commons immediately took the ſupplies 
into conſideration, when the ſecretary at war moved 
for ſeventeen thouſand ſeven hundred men, for the 
krvice of the current year. This motion occa- 
foned warm and very tedious debates. Strong 
nd powerful arguments were made uſe of by the 
oppoſition for a reduction of the land forces then 
employed in the ſervice of government ; notwith- 
landing which, when the queſtion was put, it was 
carried by a great majority, that the ſtanding 
umy ſhould be maintained without reduction. 

In the laſt ſeſſion ſome complaints had been 
made to the houſe againſt the charitable corpora- 
ton, which affair now became very ſerious. This 
company was firft eſtabliſned in the year 1707. 
Their profefſed intention was to lend money at 
kgal intereſt to the poor, upon ſmall pledges; and 


- ſailed 
on the 


ver ar- to perſons of higher rank upon an indubitable ſecu- 
wever 8 tity of goods impawned. Their capital was at firſt 
cling limited to thirty thouſand pounds, but by licences 
al, tha tom the crown, they encreaſed it to ſix hundred 
1c, ol thouſand pounds, though their charter was never 


confirmed by act of parliament. In the month of 


e, ud October, George Robinſon, eſquire, member for 
gallies Marlow, the caſhier, and John Thompſon, ware- 
nperuſ touſe-keeper of the corporation, diſappeared in 
|, chal one day. The proprietors, alarmed at this incident, 


d Dog held ſeveral general courts, and appointed a com- 
74 mittee to examine the ſtate of their affairs. This 


e Tzu committee, after a ſtrict ſcrutiny, reported, that | 
ö ſaid tor a Capital of five hundred thouſand pounds, no 
s nog equivalent was found; that the major part of their 
Taten tficfts were embezzled, and what remained were not 


of cre 
at Br 
d diſa 
uch de 
it way 
g Con 
cknov 
b: tha 
le all 


Forth thirty thouſand pounds. 
Hereupon a petition was preſented to the houſe 
of commons by the proprietors, ſetting forth, that, 
the moſt notorious breach of truſt in ſeveral per- 
ans, to whom they had committed the manage- 
nent of their affairs, the corporation had been de- 
rauded of the greateſt part of their capital: and 
t many of the proprietors were reduced to ab- 


they were unable to detect the combinations of 


Wnts to condi puniſhment, without the. aid and 


© nquire into the ſtate. of the corporation, and the 


the petitioners, as the houſe ſhould think proper. 
ba © commons appointed a committee to con- 
heenquiry, who ſoon difcevered a moſt ini- 
O. 44. 


for 


many years, and particularly affected the intereſt 


ute beggary; they, therefore, intreated, that 
ſe who had ruined them, or bring the delin- 
ſtance of parſiament, the houſe would be pleaſed 


ITY — — * 


an E . 
pro- ; obtaining on every ſide farther advantages ; and | 
0 


| Robinſon and Thompſon, in concert with ſome of 
the directors, for embezzling the capital, and cheat- 


| Ing the proprietors. Some members af parliament 
ecuted what the court of Spain had very much 


duet of the managers, and give ſuch relief to y 
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quitous ſcene of fraud which had been acted by 


were deeply concerned in this infamous conſpiracy ; 


| and met with. the fate which their villainy deſerved. 
Sir Robert Sutton and Sir Archibald Grant were 


expelled the houſe, as having had a conſiderable 


| ſhare 1n theſe fraudulent practices; and a bill was 
brought in to reſtrain them, together with their ac- 
complices, from leaving the kingdom, or aliena- 
ting their effects. | 


The committee, in'the interim, received a let- 
ter from ſignior John Angelo Belloni, a banker at 


Rome, informing them, that Thompſon. was  ſe- 
cured in that city with all his papers, and confined 
in the caſtle of St. Angelo; and that the papers 
| were tranſmitted to his correſpondent at Paris, who 
| ſhould deliver them up, on granting to the priſoner 


certain favourable conditions. Ry 
This letter was. conſidered as an artifice to in- 


ſinuate a favourable opinion of the pretender, as 
if he had taken meaſures for ſecuring Thompſon 


from his zeal for juſtice and affection to the Eng- 


liſn nation. The propoſals were therefore rejected 


with diſdain, and both houſes concurred in an 
order, that the letter ſhould be burned by the com- 
man hangman at the Royal Exchange; and the 
lower houſe reſolved, “ that it was an inſolent au- 
dacious libel, attempting, by falſe and inſidious 


inſinuations, to impoſe upon the parliament and 
people of Great- Britain; and, by ſpecious pretences, 
and profeſſions of efteem, affection, and compaſ- 


ſion, ro amuſe the unhappy ſufferers. of the Chari- 
table Corporation, with vain and deceitful hopes 
of relief: that the ſaid letter was, in itfelf, abſurd 
and contradictory, conceived, at the beginning, in 


terms, and in the ſtile of power and authority, or 


as proceeding from ſome extraordinary intereſt and 
influence, but concluding in the perſon and cha- 
racter of a private banker at Rome, who agreed 
upon certain conditions in behalf of Fohn Thomp- 
fon to deliver certain books and papers belonging 
to the ſaid Thompſon; that the conditions required 
and demanded in favour of Thompſon feemed at 
the ſame time to be vague, evaſive, and uncer- 
tain, tending to procure advantages and indemnity 


to himſelf and his accomplices, without any pro- 


ſpect of benefit to the corporation: and that the 
whole tranſaction appeared to be a ſcandalous arti- 
fice, calculated purely to delude the unhappy and 
to diſguiſe and conceal the wicked practices of the 


profeſſed enemies to his majeſty's perſon, crown 


and dignity.” ? jt | | 
George Robinſon, Eſq; was expelled the houſe 
on account of the part he had acted in the cha- 
ritable corporation, as he and Thompſon had ne- 
glected ro furrender themſelves, according to the 
terms of a bill which had paſſed for that purpoſe. 


The parliament having granted the neceſſary ſup- 
plies, his majeſty, on the firſt of June, gave the 


royal aſſent to the bills that were ready, and in- 
formed both houſes that the States-general had ae - 
ceded to the treaty of Vienna, that he had deter- 
mined to viſit his German dominions, and to leave 
the queen regent in his abſence; after which he 
put an end to the ſeſſion, and in a few days ſet ont 
tor Hanover. | 

His majeſty granted his perpetual charter this 
car for eitablifhing a fertlement at Georgia, ſitu- 


ated to the ſouthward of Carolina in America; and 

accordingly Mr. Oglethorpe, the prineipal perfon 

who ſet this {ſcheme on foot, embarked at Graveſend 
6 C 


with 


— u — 
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with a number of. poor families to plant that co- 


lony. 
The friendſhip between Great-Britain and Vi- 
enna ſeemed to be ſincere ; but that court carried 


its perſecutions againſt its proteſtant ſubjects to 


ſuch a height of cruelty, that the king of Eng- 
land was obliged to interpoſe in -their behalf. 
France, by the bigotry of cardinal de Fleury, and 
the blind deference of the ſovereign to that mi- 
niſter, {till continued to be diſtracted with reli— 
gious diſſentions, which rendered her unable to 
diſturb the repoſe of her neighbours, at the ſame 
time that they deſtroyed their own internal tran- 
que,, 4 3 

The diſpute that had long ſubſiſted between 


the king of Pruſſia and the young prince of 


Orange, touching his ſucceſſion to the eſtates pol- 
ſefled by William III. as head of the houſe of 


Orange, was at laſt adjuſted by a formal treaty, 


ſigned at Berlin and Dieren. In the courſe of this 
year the prince royal (now king of Pruſſia) eſpouſed 
the princeſs of Bevern; and thus purchaſed his fa- 


ther's favour by a match very diſagreeable to him- 


ſelf. 2 ale Edt Wa 

A. D. 1733. His majeſty being returned from 
Hanover, the ſeſſion of parliament was opened on 
the 16th of January by a ſpeech from the throne 
wherein the king declared, © that the ſituation of 
affairs both at home and abroad, rendered it unne- 
ceſſary for him to lay before the two houſes any 
other reaſons for calling them together, than the 
ordinary diſpatch of public buſineſs, and his deſire 
of receiving their advice in ſuch affairs, as might 
require the care and conſideration of parliament. 
In this, as in many ſeſſions paſt, party diſputes 
ran very high. When an addreſs of thanks was 
propoled, importing the entire ſatisfaction of the 
houſe with the then ſituation of affairs, the anti- 
miniſterial party oppoſed it, obſerving, that there 


. * * ©? o 
was very little reaſon for the nation to be ſatisfied 


with the preſent poſture of affairs; as it was well | 


known that the French were actually employed in 
repairing the fortifications of Dunkirk, in direct 
violation of the moſt ſolemn treaties; that the Bri- 
tiſh merchants were {till left expoſed to the cruel 
and inſolent depredations of the Spaniards ;. that 
the commerce of England daily decreaſed, and that 
every ſeſſion of parliament opened a new ſcene of 
villainy and impoſition. The court party, - how- 
ever, carryed the motion for the addreſs by a great 
majority... 8118 . | 

IT nis ſeſſion Sir Robert Walpole laid before the 


houſe his long projected ſcheme for a general ex- 


ciſe. The Spaniſh depredations in America ſtill 
continued to encreaſe: the penſion-bill had been 
ſeveral times rejected in the houſe of lords: a bill 
for ſecuring the freedom of parliaments, by limit- 
ing the number of officers in the houſe of com- 
mons, had met with the ſame fate: ſuch, likewiſe, 
had been the iſſue of a; motion to bring in a bill 
to repeal the act for ſeptennial parhaments, and 
limit their continuance to the term of three 
years. In a word, the miniſter was, by theſe and 
like methods, rendered ſo unpopular, that even 
without examination, all his ſchemes were con- 
demned. | 

Notwithſtanding thele concurring circumſtances 
in favour of the oppoſition, the miniſter entered 
upon his deſign by taking notice of the arts which 
had been uled to prequdice the people againſt his 
plan before it was known. He affirmed, that the 
clamours occaſioned by theſe prejudices owed their 
riſe originally to ſmugglers and fraudulent dealers, 


HIS Oo oo ENDL AND. 


W 


the. 


of frauds practiſed by the knaviſh dealers in tho 


charged upon imported tobacco ſhould be ſtill le 


conſumption ſhould, in the preſence of the ware- 


or of granting bonds, and finding ſecurity for the 
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who had enriched themſelves at the expence gr 

public: and that thoſe had found e br 
porters in another ſet of men, fond of eye; ' 
portunity to ſtir up the people to mutiny and f., 
tion. He expatiated on the frauds comming. 
that part of the revenue ariſing from the duties | 
tobacco: upon the hardſhips to which the rooſt 
can planters were ſubjected by the heavy duties - 
able on the importation. as well as by the il buy 
they received from their factors and carreſponder, 
in England, who, from being their ſervants 8 
now become their maſters: upon the injury Jon 
to the fair trader, and upon the loſs ſuſtained " 
the public with reſpect to the revenue. He aſſen 
ed that the ſcheme he was going to propoſe woule 
remode all theſe inconveniences, prevent innumerz 
ble frauds, perjuries, and falſe entries, and a 
two or three hundred thouſand pounds annually i 
the public revenue. He entered into a long detj 
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commodities; and recited the ſeveral acts of par. 
liament relating to the duties on wine and tobacco 
He declared he had no intention to promote a ge 
neral exciſe, and endeavoured to obviate ſome ob 
jections that might be made to his plan, the nature 
of which he at length explained. He propoſed te 
join the laws of exciſe to thoſe of the cuſtoms: 
that the farther ſubſidy of three farthings per pound 


vied as formerly at the Cuſtom-houſe, and payable 
to his majeſty's civil liſt: that then the tobacco 
ſnould be lodged in warehouſes to be appointed 
for that purpoſe by the commiſſioners of exciſe: 
that the commiſſioner of each warehouſe, appointec 
likewiſe by the commiſſioners, ſhould have one 
lock and key, and the merchant importer another; 
and that the tobacco ſhould be thus ſecured. until 
the merchant found vent for it, either by exporta- 
tion or home conſumption; that the part deſigned 
for exportation ſhould be weighed at the Cuſtom- 
houſe, diſcharged of the three farthings per pound 
at its firſt importation, and then exported without 
farther trouble: that the portion deſtined for home 


houſe-keeper, be delivered to the purchaſer, upo 
his paying the inland duty of four- pence per pound 
to a proper officer appointed to receive it; by 
which means the merchant would be eaſed of the 
inconvenience. of paying the duty on importation, 


payment before he had found à market for tic 
commodity: that all penalties and forfeitures, 0 
far as they formerly belonged to the crown, ſhould, 
for the future, be applied to the uſe of the public: 
that appeals in this as well as in all other caſes re- 
lating to the exciſe ſhould be heard and determine! 
by two or three of the judges to be named by h 
majeſty, and in the country by the judge of excile 
upon the next circuit, who ſhould hear and deter- 
mine ſuch appeals in the moſt ſummary manner, 
without the formality of proceedings 1n the court 


of law or equity. ee LOT 287 1 IN 
Such was the ſum and ſubſtance of the fam Bl thr: 
exciſe ſcheme, the propoſing of which occalione 
a moſt violent debate, which was ſtrenuoully e of 
tained by the moſt able ſpeakers on both ſides u BY 
queſtion. The motion, however, was at leng! 15 
carried by a majority of ſixty- one voices. ey wh 
reſolutions were founded on the propoſal, and f a 
thoſe the houſe at length agreed, though not wit | Cl 
out another violent conteſt. hs 64 l 

Theſe reſolutions produced a bill, agaiũſt * 5 


petitions were preferred by the ord- mern 7 
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me f 
u the towns of Coventry and Nottingham. A. 


"ion was made that council ſhould be heard for 
ho city, but it was rejected by the majority, and 
4 petition was ordered to lay upon the table till 
he ſecond reading of the bill. 
The whole nation was now alarmed and cla- 
noured againſt the exciſe bill, The populace, 
-oxding about Weſtminſter-hall, blocked up the 
venues to the houſe of commons, inſulted thoſe 
members who had voted in favour of the miniſtry, 
ind Sir Robert, apprehenſive for his perſonal 
afery, thought proper to drop the delign by 
moving that the ſecond reading of the bill, which 
«5 to have been on the 11th of April, might be 


Y poliponed to the 1 2th of June; but it was never 


ſumed, The miſcarriage of this ſcheme was ce- 
ebrated with public rejoicings in London and 
Weſtminſter, and the miniſter burned in effigy by 
the populace. 1s Mo, OF 
His majeſty had, for ſome time paſt, reflected, 
with the utmoſt concern upon the low ſtate of the 
proteſtant intereſt in moſt of the nations of Eu- 
rope, He ſaw that the French had obtained a 
dangerous influence in the United Provinces, and 
that all the alliances between England and Hol- 
land would thereby, in ſome meaſure, be render- 
ed ineffectual, unleſs ſuch an intereſt could. be 
niſed among the Dutch, as might counter-ba- 
lance that of the court of Verſailles. In order 
the better to accompliſh this, having reſolved to 


beſtow his eldeſt daughter, the princeſs royal, upon | 


the prince of Orange, he ſent a meſſage to the 
commons on the eighth day of May, importing, 
that having received from the prince of Orange 
propoſals for a marriage between the princeſs royal 
and the ſaid prince, he had thought proper to com- 
municate the affair to his faithful commons; and 
a he made no doubt but this match would be- to 
the general ſatisfaction of all his good ſubjects, he 
promiſed himſelf the aſſiſtance and concurrence of 
ne houſe, in enabling him to give ſuch; a portion 
o his eldeſt daughter as ſhould be ſuitable to the 
occaſion; and might contribute towards the ſupport- 


ng wita honour and dignity, an alliance, that | 


would tend ſo much to the farther ſecurity of the 
proteſtant ſocceſſion on the throne of theſe realms, 
ad ſupporting the proteſtant intereſt on the con- 
went of Europe. CBE e OTHER 

The commons returned a moſt warm and affec- 


tonate addreſs to this meſſage, and immediately | 


"ted, that out of the money ariſing from the ſale 
ak the lands in the ifland of Sr. Chriſtopher, his 
majeſty ſhould be empowered to apply the ſum of 
ghty thouſand pounds, as a marriage portion for 
ls daughter; a refulution, which was afterwards 
confirmed by act of parliament. - | | 

The public buſineſs being all brought to a con- 


Uulion, his majeſty, on the 11th of June, put an 


end to the ſeſſion with a ſhort, but. ſevere ſpeech 
guſt the authors and abettors of thoſe heats and 
"Wmolities which had been ſo univerſally ſpread 
oughout the nation. o 

The vacancy which now happened it the throne. 
- Poland involved Europe in freſh troubles. 
the death of Auguſtus II. threw the neighbour- 
ing powers jato great commotion. Staniſlaus, 
r daughter the French king had married, 
d the elector of Saxony ſon to the late king, de- 
"Wed themſelves candidates for the ſucceſſion. 


pin was ſupported by Lewis XV. the lat- 


kult The Imperial and Ruſſian troops encamp- 


\ and common- council of London, as likewiſe | 
þ 


the Emperor, the . Czarina, and the king of | 


n 1h ©. tg: Bf 


ed on the frontiers of Poland, and the king of 
France ordered the duke of Berwick to affemble 
an army on the- Rhine, in order to enter Germany, 
in caſe the Imperial forces made any attempt to diſ- 
turb the election at Warſaw. 3 

On the 25th of June the diet of the elections 
was opened with the uſual: ceremonies, and Sta- 
niſlaus being unanimouſly choſen king, appeared 
in the electorial field, where he was received with 
the loudeſt acclamations. The Saxon party, how- 
ever, ſoon encreaſed to ten thouſand men, proteſted 
againſt the election, and joined the Pruſſian army. 
Staniſlaus finding himſelf unable to oppoſe ſuch 
powerful antagoniſts, retired to Dantzick, attend- 
ed by the primate and French ambaſſador, and ſoon 


after the clector of Saxony was proclaimed king 


of Poland under the title of Auguſtus III. 
Lewis XV. having concluded a treaty with 
Spain and Sardinia, the duke of Berwick paſſed 
the Rhine, and reduced fort Kehl. The king of 
Sardinia declared war againſt the emperor, and, 


being joined by a body of French troops, drove 
the Imperialiſts out of the Milaneſe. So powerful 


a conſederacy induced the emperor to have recourſe 


to his Britannic majeſty, under whoſe mediation he 


offered to compromiſe all differences with the 


court of Spain. But Philip rejected the empe- 

ror's propoſals, and at the ſame time communi- 
| cated to king George the motives of his reſolu- 
tions. In the mean time he detached a powerful 
army into Italy, and made ſeveral important con- 


queſts. Red 111 EY | 

In the latter end of the foregoing year the prince 
of Orange had arrived in England, in order to 
eſpouſe the princeſs royal, and the marriage which 
was for ſome time delayed on account of his being 


taken ill, was at laſt celebrated on the fourteenth. 


day of March with great pomp and magnifi- 
cence. 1 8 790 ih! 
Several changes happened about this time. Lord 
Cheſterfield reſigned his place of lord-ſteward of 
his majeſty's houſhold. The duke of Montroſe 
relinquiſhed his office of lord privy ſeal of Scot- 
land; and his example was followed by the lord 
Clinton, who parted with his places as one of the 


gentlemen of his majeſty's bedchamber, and lord 


lieutenant of the county of Devon. 


Mr. Talbot, ſolicitor-general, one of the moſt 


accompliſhed lawyers and upright judges in the 
kingdom, was conſtituted lord chancellor of Eng- 


land, and created baron Talbot of Henſoll; Sir 


Philip Yorke, attorney-general, was adyanced to 
the office of lord chief juſtice of the King's- 
bench, and honoured with a peerage, by the title 
of lord Hardwick. Mr John Willes ſucceeded 
the latter, and Mr. Dudley Ryder the former. 

A. D. 1734. On the 17th of January the par- 


liament met, and the ſeſſion was opened. by a2 


ſpeech from the throne, in which his majeſty told 


them, “ that though he was no ways concerned in 


the war which had broke out in Europe, except by 
the good offices he had employed among the con- 
tending powers, he could not remain an idle ſpec- 
tator of the preſent events, or be indifferent about 
the conſequences of a war undertaken and ſup- 
ported by ſuch a powerful confederacy. He ſaid, 
he had thought proper to take time to examine the 
facts alledged on both fides, and to wait the reſult 
of the councils of thoſe powers, which. were more 
immediately intereſted in the conſequences of the 
rupture. He declared he would concert with his 
allies, more particularly with the ſtates-general of 
the United Provinces, ſuch meaſures as ſhould be 


thought 
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thought moſt adviſeable for their common ſafety, 
and for reſtoring the peace of Europe: that he 
ſhould order the eſtimates to be laid before them, of 
ſuch ſervices as demanded their immediate care: 
that the augmentation, which would be propoſed 
for the fea ſervice, would be very conſiderable ; 
but he was confident. they would think it reaſon- 
able and neceſſary : that he muſt particularly re- 
commend to their care the debt of the navy, which 
had: every year been laid before them ; but, from 
the prefent circumſtances of the times, he believ- 
ed, they would be perſuaded: that it now required 
ſome proviſion to be made for it: a thing that 
could not welb be longer poſtponed, without ma- 
nifeſt detriment to the(public ſervice: that as theſe 
extraordinary charges/ and expences were unavoid- 
able, he made no doubt but they would effectually 
raiſe the fupplies neceſſary for defraying them, with 


that readinefs and diſpatch, and with that juſt re- 
which this 


gard to the true intereſt ob his people, 


parliament had hitherto fhewn upon all oceaſions: 


that he hoped they would proceed in all their deli- | 
berations with ſuch temper and unanirnity, and ſuch | 


expedition in the public buſineſs, as might give 
him the ſooner. am opportunity of taking the ſenſe 


concurrence and approbation; and, whatever re- 
flections might be thrown out againſt the conduct 
of government, he was confident a little time would 
effeually remove all groundleſs jealouſies, and 
make it appear, that Great-Britain ought to 
conſuk its own honour and intereſt upon all occa- 


ſtons.“ c 8 8 

The ſame fpirit of oppoſition ſtill prevailed : 
however, addreſſes of thanks, after ſome debates 
and trifling objections ſtarted in both houſes, were 
voted by a very great: majority. 
January, it was agreed in the lower houſe to ad- 
dreſs his majeſty for a copy of the treaty of Vienna 
in 1731, with the ſecret and feparate articles and 
the act of concurrence of the ſtates general. On the 

| ſame day Sir John Ruſnout moved for another ad- 


dreſs, deſiring that the letters and inſtructions of 


the treaty of Seville ſhould be 
ſpection of the houſe. ett ent 01 one 
The latter motion occaſioned long and violent 
debates, in winch the ſpeakers ſometimes exceeded 
the bounds of decorum: however, the queſtion 
being put, the motion was negatived by a great 
majority. This fate attended many other propoſals 
made by the members in _oppofition, who ſeemed 
induſtrioufly to have ſought occaſion for diſplay- 
ing their eloquence and embarrafſing adminiſtra- 
Sir Robert Walpole, on the twenty- eighth day 
of March, delivered a meſſage to the houſe, im- 
porting, © that, as the war, which had lately broke 
out in Europe, ſtill continued to rage, his majeſty 
hoped he might be enabled to avgment his forces, 
if ſuch augmentation ſhould be found neceſſary, 
between the diſſolution of this parliament and the 


ſubmitted to the in- 


On the 23d of 


r 
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[| ſtate, and ſuch as wiſhed to ſubvert both: 


to alter or invade them, he 
names might not be employed as artful and plauli 
of a new parliament: that he flattered himſelf his 
preſent reſolutions would meet with their hearty 


ſat laſt obliged to ſurrender. Staniſlaus eſcaped 
into the Pruſſian territories: the Poliſh lords, who 
had followed his fortune, ſubmitted to Auguſtus: 
and that prince returned in triumph to Dreſden, 
having overcome his rival, and firmly eſtabliſhed 
his authority. 1 

The ſucceſs of the French N 
interrupted, but they ſuſtained an irreparable lols 


the beſieged; but finding it impoſſible to ſucceed, 


| noble defence, and obtained the moſt honourable 


1 
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in the election of the Scottiſh peers, In TY 
therefore, to remedy this. evil three ſeveral mot ts 
were made and defended with great ability. 0 
as all of them ſeemed to reflect upon the cond - 
of the adminiſtration, they were rejected by bw 
jority, but conſtantly proteſted againſt, * © 

On the ſixteenth of April, his majeſty wen: 
the houſe of peers, and having given his aſſent „ 
ſuch bills as were ready, made a ſhort ſpeech. © 
both houſes, importing, that it would be à pre, 
ſatisfaction to him, to ſee a perfect harmony w. 
ſtored among thoſe, who were guided by one ang 
the ſame principle: that he withed there Might be 
no other diſtinction, but of ſuch as meant the ſun. 
port of the then happy conſtitution in church ang 
that thi 
was the only diſtinction, which ought to — 
in this country, where the intereſt of the king anc 
people were inſeparably connected, and where they 
could not ſubſiſt, but by being kept in that of 
relation : that if religion, liberty and property were 
never at any time more fully enjoyed, without nor 
only an attempt, but even the ſhadow of a deſign, 
begged thoſe ſacred 


ble pretences to undermine the then eſtabliſhment, 


which alone could preſerve them fafe and invio- 


late: that he had nothing to wiſh, but that his 


| people might not be ſeduced or miſguided: he 
| appealed to their own conſciences for the regu- 
larity of his conduct: and hoped, that his people 
would make choice of ſuch repreſentatives as were 


moſt fit to be truſted with the care and preſervation 


of the proteſtant religion, and all the religious and 
| civil rights of Great-Britain. 
| was then prorogued, and afterwards diſſolved by 


The | parliament 


a proclamation, which alſo convoked a new one. 
During theſe tranſactions at home, the war was 
carried on with great vigour abroad by the conſe- 


derate powers againſt the emperor. The Ruſſian] 


and Saxon armies laid ſiege to Dantzick, in hopes 
of ſecuring the perſon of king Staniſlaus. The 
inhabitants at firſt made ſome ſhew of reſiſtance, 
but finding all their efforts ineffectual, they were 


n 
i 


— 


in Germany was un- 


in the death of the duke of Berwick, who v3 
killed in viſiting the trenches, which he had open- 


ed before Philipſburgh, on the twenty-fixth day of 
April. The command then devolved on the mat 


quis D'Arfeldt, who carried on the operations of 
the fiege with equal vigour and capacity. Prince 
Eugene exerted all his military talents to reliebe 


the governor capitulated, after having made ? 


election of another,” This meſſage was received 


with great furprize by a part of the houſe, but all 


poſition was vain, for an addreſs was voted and 
preſenteg to his majeſty, ſignifying the compliance 


of his faichſul commons with his royal requeſt; | 
and, in conſequence of another meffage, the houfe | 
prepared and paſſed. a. bill, — his majeſty 


to fettle an annuity of five thoufand pounds for life 
on the Princefs Royal, | 
It had been conſtantly aſſerted by the oppofi- 


tion, that the miniſter exerted an. undue influence | 


Germany. The French, having reduced the c 
| tle of Milan, and ſeveral other fortreſſes, advar 


| and Capua. The Imperialiſts in thoſe parts = 
commanded by count Merci: the Spain, , 


conditions. 


Equal ſucceſs attended the allies in Italy as " 


ced into the Modeneze: while Don Carlos, at the 
head of his own and his father's forces, took Po- 
ſeſſion of Naples, and inveſted the town of 


the count. de Mortimar'; and. theſe two Subow 
having come to engagement in the neig ood 
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00d of Bitonto, the Spaniards obtained a com- 
eat victory over the imperial army. 

erke battle of Parma was fought on the twenty- 
int day of June, in which the German army ſuſ- 
ined a total defeat from the French, who killed 
the imperial general, a great number of principal 
officers, and above five thouſand private ſoldiers. 
In conſequence of this event, the whole" kingdom 
of Naples ſubmitted to Don Carlos, who began 
v make preparations for attacking Sicily, where 
ome Spaniſh troops had already been landed. 

The doubtful behaviour of ſome of the allies at 
tis juncture induced our miniſtry to leave nothing 
omitted towards putting the nation in a poſture 
of defence. The court of Spain ſuffered the eld- 
et ſon of the pretender to ſerve in the army of Don 
Carlos, who did not ſcruple to declare, that when 
the ſituation of affairs would permit, he would 
ſupport the cauſe of the abdicated family with all 
ls power and intereſt. 

The French court likewiſe paid ſo little regard 
to Great-Britain, that they publiſhed an edict, by 
which all its ſubjects in France were abliged to en- 
It in their armies, or forthwith to leave that king- 


plaul- com. f e | 
A ſharp memorial on this ſubje& was preſented 


invio-WMby the earl of Waldegrave, the Britiſh miniſter at 
at his Paris; and the French miniſtry excuſed themſelves, 
d: he by alledging, that they only meant to execute their 
regu- N cdict againſt Britiſh and Iriſh vagabonas, and ſuch 
people had no ſettled place of abode, or viſible means 
$ were el ſubſiſtence. 


A. D. 1735. On the fourteenth of January 
the new parliament met, and again made choice of 
. Onſlow for their ſpeaker. On the twenty- 
rd his majeſty, in his ſpeech, informed both 
vules, © that having undertaken, in concert with 
ie ſtates general, to mediate between the powers 
a war, he had ſuch good ſucceſs, that a plan 
wid ſpeedily be offered to the conſideration of 
ith parties engaged in the war, as a baſis for a 
general negotiation of peace: that he had con- 
ded a treaty with the crown of Denmark, a 


vation 
us and 
1ament 
ed by 
"ne, 

rar was 
conſe- 
Ruſſianſ 
1 hopes 
The 
iſtance, 


vereß erer, he conceived, of great importance in the 
eſcaped W'clent conjuncture, and which, being attended 
s„ whom ſome expence, he would order to be ſub- 
gultus: ted to the conſideration of the commons: that 
reſden, A hoped they would approve of the ſteps he had 
bliſhed Mn for the ſecurity of the nation: and that it 


ould, at all events, be good policy to keep this 


vas un. Ton in a poſture of defence, while a war continu- 
ble bis to rage in Europe. CE a 

ho was n addreſs of thanks, after the uſual debates, 
f open- B's been voted and preſented, the commons 


at on the buſineſs of ſupply. A motion being 
ade for encreaſing the number of ſeamen for the 


ions dice of the current year to thirty thouſand, the 
Prince nonty affirmed, that the number employed. 
relieve Wl? preceding year was fully ſufficient: that 
cee, © neceſſary naval armaments of Great-Britain, 
nade es laſt ſummer, had occaſioned the ruin of 
ourable g wick, inaſmuch as they prevented the French 


0 „1 3 1 4 . 2 
m ailing in time to relieve it : that the Spani- 


8 believing the Engliſh fleet, which was then 


lediterranean, had obliged the French miniſtry 


. . 
3 until the deſtination of the Engliſh 
on ſhould be known. 


oy *. - anſwer to theſe obſervations the miniſtry en- 
hs %y ed to prove, that the French never had any 
4 . n relieve Dantzick, or to aſſiſt Staniſlaus 
_ => the throne of Poland: they ſaid, it was 


0, 45, 


CRKORkGE if 


1, Hat, to be deſigned to act againſt them in the 


Keep their lit . - 2 1 1 
ips at Breſt, inſtead of failing to i 
PS A I war, and, in a few days, arrived at Liſbon, where 


| he was received by the inhabitants as their guar- 
dian and deliverer. 
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true, they had laſt year equipped a fleet, under 
pretext of relieving Dantzick, and had circulated 
a report, that this was their real intention: that, 
nevertheleſs, it was certain that the French fleet 
was not only detained at Breſt all the ſummer, but 
orders were given, by the courts of Verſailles and 
Madrid, to fit out in their ports, all the ſhips that 
could poſſibly be got ready : that theſe orders had 
obliged his majeſty to encreaſe his ſea forces with 
the additional number of ſeven thouſand men; an 
expedient, which, in all probability, defeated the 
deſigns which the French and Spaniards had 
formed againſt theſe kingdoms : that both theſe 
powers, far from relaxing in their preparations, were 
ſtrengthening their marine with the utmoſt induſ- 
try; fo that. the addition of ſeven thouſand men 
to the marine of Great-Britain was but a reaſon- 
able augmentation, and that this meaſure would 
appear the more neceſſary, when it was con- 
ſidered, that in a free country, like Great-Britain, 
where there was no regiſter for ſeamen, by which 
the fleet might be inſtantly manned, the govern- 
ment was obliged, upon any ſudden emergency, 
to have recourſe to preſſing, a moſt diſagreeable ex- 
pedient in a country of liberty. Many other ar- 
guments were adduced to the ſame effect, after 
which, the queſtion being put, was carried in the 
affirmative for thirty thouſand ſeamen, including 
the office of ordnance. 

This buſineſs being thus ſettled, the remainder 
of the ſeaſon was ſpent in debates on various ſub- 
jets, and on the fifteenth of May the king pro- 
rogued the parliament, after thanking them for 
the ſupplies granted, and declaring his intention of 


viſiting his German dominions. 


The affairs of Europe were very critically ſitu- 
ted at this period. The emperor expreſſed the 
utmoſt ſurpriſe at the moderation of his Britannic 
majeſty, who, he had all along flattered himſelf, 
would eſpouſe the cauſe of his quarrel. The king 


however, gave the world an inſtance, that it was 
not from any perſonal diſlike to the emperor that 
he took no part in his affairs relative to the war 


now carrying on; for having received certain ad- 
vice that the French had formed a ſtrong party at 
the Ottoman court, who were labouring to per- 
ſuade the Divan to declare war againſt his Imperial 
majeſty, he ſent orders immediately, in conjunction 
with the ſtates-general, to their reſpective miniſ- 
ters at that court to uſe their utmoſt endeavours 
to counteract the French in their deſigns. And theſe 
miniſters laboured ſo effectually, that the Grand 
Signior was perſuaded to lay aſide all thoughts of 
attacking the emperor. 

With equal ſucceſs alſo did the Engliſh miniſ- 
try intereſt themſelves in preventing the flames of 
war from ſpreading into other parts of Europe. 


A miſunderſtanding having lately happened be- - 


tween the courts of Madrid and Liſbon, the king 
of Spain began to make ſuch preparations for war, 
that his Portugueſe majeſty had recourſe - to his 
uſual ſupport in time of diſtreſs, the aſſiſtance of the 
Engliſh nation. The miniſtry lent a favourable ear 
to his application, and reſolved to afford him that 
relief which he ſeemed ſo much to want. Accord- 
ingly, towards the latter end of May, Sir John 

orris ſet ſail with a fleet of twenty-eight ſhips of 


The court of Spain af- 
fected to be highly enraged at this bold ſtep of the 
Engliſh miniſtry, and threatened immediately to 


invade Portugal with a numerous army; but, in 
6 D the 
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the end, iſſued orders for countermanding their 
military preparations, inſtead of carrying their threats 
into execution. = 

During theſe tranſactions the belligerent powers 
on the continent became heartily tired of the war, 
though neither cared to own their ſentiments. At 

length, by the good offices of the Britiſh miniſtry 

and the ſtates-general, a ceſſation of arms was pro- 
cured, and conferences were opened for a general 
pacification, by which certain preliminary articles 
were ſoon after concluded on. 

A. D. 1736. His majeſty returned from Ha- 
nover in the month of November; and on the 
fifteenth day of January opened the parliament 
with a ſpeech; in which he told them, that the 
plan of a pacification formed by the French and 
Imperialiſts, was, in ſubſtance, the fame with that 
which had been concerted between him and the 
ſtates-general, though they had thought proper to 
communicate it as a new project; that he had 
agreed to this plan, which had been imparted to 
the kings of Spain and Sardinia, who, it was hoped, 
would likewiſe be perſuaded to accede to it; that 
he had already given orders for a reduction of his 
forces, both by ſea and land; but he flattered 
himſelf they would think it reaſonable to continue 
ſome extraordinary ſupplies, till the final eſtabliſn- 
ment of the peace of Europe. | 

On the 27th of April a marriage was. celebrated 

between the prince of Wales and the princeſs of 
Saxe-gotha, and on the 25th of May the king 
put an end to the ſeſſion of parliament, ſoon after 

which he embarked for his German dominions. 

The moſt remarkable event that diſtinguiſhed 
this year happened at Edinburgh, where John Por- 
teous, who commanded the guard of that city, 
was, while attending the execution of a ſmuggler, 
ſo far provoked by the inceſſant inſults of the po- 
pulace as to order his men, without uſing the pre- 
vious formalities of the law, to fire with ſhot 
among the croud, by which raſh conduct ſeveral 
innocent perſons loſt their lives. Porteous was 1n- 
dicted for murder, convicted, and received ſentence 
of death, but her majeſty thought proper to grant 
him a reprieve. This lenity was ſo highly reſented 
by the common people, that they determined to 
execute the ſentence themſelves on the very day 
fixed by the judges for that purpoſe. Accord- 
ingly about ten o'clock at night they aſſembled in 
different bodies, locked the gates of the city to 

prevent the admiſſion of the troops, ſurprized and 
diſarmed the town- guard, broke open the priſon, 
dragged Porteous from thence to the place of exe- 
cution, and leaving him hanging by the neck on a 
dyer's pole, quietly diſperſed to their ſeveral habi- 
tations. 

The ſeveral contending powers 1 
this time, agreed to the preliminaries 


duke of Lorraine had married the emperor” 
daughter Maria Thereſa, and ceded Lorrgine to 
France, even before he ſucceeded to Tuſcany, 
Don Carlos was crowned king of Sicily: and Au- 
guſtus was univerſally acknowledged ſovereign of 
that kingdom. The preliminaries were approved 
and ratified by the diet of the empire ; the pro- 
vinces of Italy ſubmitted to the houſe of Auſtria, 
and the king of Spain commanded his troops to 
evacuate Tuſcany. g 
During the courſe of this year died at Vienna, in 
the 74th year of his age, the renowned prince Eu- 
gene, leaving behind him the character of an ac- 


the laws: that a defiance of all authority, à 0 


informed of her being with child. She was! 
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Lord chancellor Talbot, univerſally revered for 1 
ability and integrity, paid the great debt of n f 
about the ſame time, and was ſucceeded in his Mn 
portant office by lord Hardwicke. oo 
A. D. 1737. His majeſty being indiſpoſeq; 
conſequence of the fide A had” gs "i 
tempeſtuous paſſage from Holland, the park 
ment was opened by commiſſion, on the firf 45 
of February. The lord chancellor made a ſpeech 
in his majeſty's name, to both houſes, in which ha 
acquainted them, that though the great work 9 
re-eſtabliſhing the general tranquillity of "Pineal 
was far advanced, common prudence dictated « 
tention to the final concluſion. He ſaid his ma 
jeſty could not but expreſs his ſurpriſe and cone; 
at the prevalence of riots and tumults in obſtryc 
tion of the execution of the laws, and in violati 
of the public peace; and, in the king's name, x 
commended them to the conſideration of effequ 


C 


means for their ſuppreſſion. in h 

A reward of two hundred pounds having ber ber, 
offered by proclamation in Edinburgh for the d: pri 
covery of any perſon concerned in the execution M r:rol 
Porteus, without bringing one individual to ju ion, 
tice, a bill was brought into the upper houſe nen, 
diſable Alexander Wilſon, Eſq; lord provoſt Mio: 
Edinburgh, from enjoying any place or office in till A. 
magiſtracy of that city, or elſewhere ; for impMmnary 
ſoning the ſaid Alexander Wilſon, and for impdMWnent 
ling a fine of two thouſand pounds upon the co batch 
poration of Edinburgh for the benefit of the widoMunani 
of the late captain Porteous. Some amendmen{Wo! cc 
being made to this bill, it paſſed both houſes, ute k 
received the royal aſſent. Another bill paſſed thiMuiry 
ſeſſion to limit the number of play-houſes, to ſulprinci 
Ject all writings intended for the ſtage to the inſpe nent 
tion of the lord chamberlain, and to compel a Th 
thors to take out a licence for every production, mm 
fore the piece could be publicly repreſented. Chants 

His majeſty went to the houſe of peers on tf! hcir 
twenty-firſt day of June, and put an end to dil) 
ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he ſaid, that he wiſe) the 
extremely concerned to obſerve the licentioulng{ſvice t 
of the times: that, under the colour and dilguMſurag 
of liberty, they could not be inſenſible what ſcan") d 
and offence it gave to all honeſt and ſober men, oe, 
how abſolutely neceſſary it was to reſtrain ſii de 


been 

only b 
lie hig 
under | 
(oaſt, 

Confor 
lad ſei 
to ſo, 
onder 
non of 


licentiouſneſs, by a due and vigorous execution 


tempt of magiſtracy, and even a reſiſtance of 
laws, were become too general, though equi 
prejudicial to the prerogative of the crown, 4 
the liberties of the people; the ſupport of the « 
being inſeparable from the protection of the obe 
that he had ever made the laws of the land the 
variable rule of his actions, and he thougi! 
might with reaſon expect in return all that ſub 
ſion to his government and authority, which 
would take care to make as much the intereſt of 
ſubjects, as the laws had made it their duty. 
An open breach in the royal family no WW” h 
groſſed the attention of the public. The ban 
of Wales had advanced to the very laſt mont 
her pregnancy, before the king and que® 9 
conveyed from Hampton- Court to the palace © 
James's, when her labour pains were ſuppo 
be approaching; and at length was delivefee 
daughter, the princeſs Auguſta, about te 
after her arrival. 
As ſoon as his majeſty was acquain 


ted wich! 
0 
event, he ſent a meſſage by the earl 


compliſhed general and conſummate .politietan. 


x 
mi > 
| prince, expreſſing his diſpleaſure at che con 
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ghneſs, as an indignity offered to him- 
The prince endeavoured to ap- 
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r hi his royal hi 
hy af and the queen. 


"0 E aploredd the queen's mediation. The princeſs 


0, oed her intreaties to thoſe of his royal highneſs; 
oy ut no happy conſequence aroſe from their repeated 
ks i of humility and ſupplication. 

eſt da His majeſty gave the prince to underſtand, that 
vie, al he ſhould withdraw his confidence from thoſe 
ich I. xt whoſe inſtigation and advice he was directed and 
xk ol encouraged in his unwarrantable behaviour to him- 
Zur Gif and the queen, and return to his duty, he 
ted ar ſhould not reſide in the palace. Accordingly the 
is mal prince, in obedience to this order, retired to Kew, 
once ind made freſh efforts to be reſtored to his ma- 
böte jſtys favour, but without effect. He was not 
i0lato eren admitted into the preſence of the queen his 
me, e mother, to expreſs his duty in her laſt moments, and 
Meu receive her bleſſing. She died of a mortification 


ng bee ber, in the fifty-fifth year of her age, regretted as 
the dM: princeſs of uncommon penetration, extenſive ge- 
ution of nerofity, a omg of conjugal fidelity and affec- 
to jf don, a generous patroneſs of learning and learned 
houſe men, and devout in the performance of all her re- 
voſt MW igious duties. 1 
ce in i A. D. 1738. On the twenty-fourth of Ja- 
r impifi mary, his majeſty opened the ſeſſion of parlia- 
r imad ment with a ſhort ſpeech, recommending the diſ- 
the co patch of the public buſineſs with prudence and 
e widoMWunanimity. Each houſe preſented a warm addreſs 
endmenMo! condolence on the queen's death, with which 
uſes, ane king appeared to be deeply affected. An en- 
aſſed chMWquiry into the Spaniſh depredations was the firſt and 
„ to {ul]Wjrincipal buſineſs which came before the parlia- 
ie inſpeQ{Wnent during the courſe of this ſeſſion. | 

mpel a This ſubject had been referred by the king to a 
Fon, bl 
l. 


rs ON | 


ants endeavoured to make good their allegations. 
Their cavſe was plauſible and popular; the public 


nd to Hradily eſpouſed their quarrel ; they were befriended | 


at he wy the oppoſition in both houſes, who wanted to 
entiouſn{M'vce the miniſtry into a war with Spain: and, en- 


id diſguuraged by all theſe favourable circumitances, 
nat ſcand''cy delivered a very ſpirited petition to the lower 
men, afſvule, repreſenting, © that the free and lawful 
train ui to the Engliſh plantations in America had 
cecution {ſen greatly interrupted for many years paſt, not 

ty, a C0 ly by their ſhips being ſtopped and ſeized on 

ice of e high ſeas by Spaniſh veſſels fitted out to cruize | 


der the plauſible pretence of guarding their own 
rown, Meat, but the commanders had been fo far from 
of the of ®torming themſelves to theſe orders, that they 
the otic lad ſeized ſeveral Engliſh ſhips, and carried them 
nd the e lome of the Spaniſh ports, where they were 
Mdemned with their cargoes, in. manifeſt viola- 

1 the treaties ſubſiſting between the two 

S, 8 
This petition, enforced by others of The like na- 
le from moſt of the trading towns in the king- 
— had ſuch an influence upon the houfe, that a 
"me was made to addreſs his majeſty for co- 
as all the repreſentations ſent by the miniſtry 
ngland to that of Spain, ſince the firſt day of 
3 laſt, and of ſuch anſwers to the ſaid re- 
-Mations as had been received. 

ens motion occaſioned a long debate, in which 
the etuelties of the Spaniards, and the tameneſs of 
4 nghth miniſtry were ſtrongly diſplayed. 
bing) Peaker of note on each ſide diſtinguiſhed 
on this occaſion, and Sir Robert Walpole, 


Wh | 
wet . to his pacific plan, inſiſted that every 


gh qv 


. 


his majeſty's anger in ſeveral ſubmiſſive letters, | 


in her bowels, on the twentieth day of Novem- 


committee of the privy council, where the mer- 


ould be tried to bring Spain to terms 4 
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poſſible, before we proceeded to forcible meaſures, 
He approved of the former part of 'the motion, 
but thought it would be dangerous to comply with 
the latter : in fine, the motion was rejected by a 
great majority, | 

In the mean time the lords were no leſs buſy than 
the commons in enquiring into the ſubject of the 
Spaniſh depredations. After ſeveral members had 
delivered their ſentiments and reaſoned in a very 
powerful and concluſive manner, the houſe una- 
nimouſly agreed in preſenting an addreſs to his 
majeſty, In anſwer to which his majeſty ſaid, 
that he was ſenſibly touched with the many hard- 


| ſhips and injuries _— his trading ſubjects 
cr ] 


in America, from the Ities and unjuſt depre- 
dations of the Spaniards : that they might be aſ- 
ſured of his care to procure ſatisfaction for the in- 
Juries they had already ſuffered, to ſecure the free- 
dom of navigation for the future, and to maintain 
to his ſubjects the full enjoyment of all the rights 
to which they were entitled by treaty and the laws 
of nations: and that he doubted not but that in 
the ſteps he ſhould take for this neceſſary purpoſe, 
he ſhouid have the aſſiſtance of the houſe.” Thus 
ended an enquiry, which, ever ſince the meeting 
of parliament, had wholly engroſſed the attention 
of the public. 
The parliamentary buſineſs being concluded, the 
king went to the houſe on the 2oth of May, and pur 
an end to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he ob- 
ſerved, that, agreeable to what had appeared to be 
the concurrent opinion of both houſes of parlia- 
ment, he had given orders to repeat, in the ſtrong- 
eſt and moſt preſſing manner, his demands at the 
court of Spain for obtaining ſatisfaction for the 


| many injuries and loſſes ſuſtained by his trading ſub- 


jects in America, and for effectually ſecuring their 
rights for the future; and he hoped, from the juſ- 
tice and equity of the Catholic king, to procure and 
eſtabliſh a free and uninterrupted exerciſe of trade 
and navigation between the ſubjects of the two 
crowns, agreeable to the law of nations, and to 
treaties ſubliſting between the two powers. 

In a few days after the concluſion of the ſeſ- 
ſion, her royal highneſs the princeſs of Wales was 
delivered of a ſon, who was baptized by the name 
of George, and is at preſent our moſt auguſt ſo- 
vereign. His birth was celebrated with uncom- 
mon rejoicings: addreſſes of congratulation were 
preſented to the king by the two univerſities, and 


dom. But the prince of Wales ſtill laboured un- 
der the diſpleaſure of his majeſty, who had or- 
dered the lord chamberlain to ſignify in the ga- 
zette, that no perſon, who viſited the prince, ſhould 
be admitted into his majeſty's preſence at any of 
the royal palaces. 


among the lower claſs of people in different parts 
of the kingdom during the courſe of this year, 
The moſt dangerous of theſe tumults happened in 
the weſt of England, where a number of journey- 
men weavers roſe, and, in a riotous manner, com- 
mitted the moſt terrible outrages againſt the per- 
ſons and properties of thoſe maſters who had in- 
curred their reſentment, In order to quell theſe 
diſturbances, and prevent the flames of ſedition 
from ſpreading into other counties, a body of troops 
was quartered at Bradford, Trowbridge, Melkſham, 
Chippenham, and parts adjacent. 

About the ſame period a moſt dangerous inſult 
was committed upon Juſtice, by a party of ſailors, 
at Wapping, who cur down from the gibbet, and 


almoſt all the cities and corporations in the king- 


A ſpirit of riot and confuſion diſcovered itſelf 


brought 
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to influence the two houſes of parliament to approve 
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brought to life, one Buchanan, who had been con- 
demned for murder; and, notwithſtanding the 
atrociouſneſs of the crime, and the danger of the 
example, the offenders were, by ſome means or other, 
effectually ſcreened from juſtice. 6 | 

A. D. 1739.- His majeſty opened the ſeſſion of 
parliament on the firſt day of February with a 
ſpeech from the throne, in which he ſaid, that, ſup- 
ported by the concurrent advice of both houſes of 
parliament, he had loſt no time in making prepa- 
rations to do himſelf and his people juſtice, if the 
conduct of the court of Spain had laid him under 
that neceſſity ; that he had, at the ſame time, in 
the ſtrongeſt manner, repeated his inſtances for 
obtaining ſuch reparation for the many injuries and 
loſſes already ſuſtained, and ſuch effectual ſecurity 
for the future, as might prevent the conſequences 
of an open rupture; that he had now the ſatisfac- 


tion to acquaint them, that the meaſures purſued | 


had been ſo ſucceſsful, that a convention was con- 
cluded and ratified between him and the king of 
Spain, by which, upon a ſtrict examination of the 
demands on both ſides, that prince had obliged 
himſelf to make reparation to the Britiſh ſubjects, 
by the payment of a certain ſtipulated ſum: that 
plenipotentiaries were likewiſe named and appoint- 
ed, for regulating, within a limited time, all thoſe 
grievances and abuſes, which had hitherto inter- 
rupted the Britiſh commerce and navigation in the 
American ſeas ; and for ſettling all matters in diſ- 
pute, in ſuch a manner, as might, for the future, 
prevent and remove all new cauſes and pretences of 
complaint, by a ſtrict obſervance of our mutual 
treaties, and a juſt regard to the rights and privileges 
belonging to each nation; and finally, he promiſed 
that he would order the convention to be laid before 
his parliament. 

The principal point now with the miniſtry was 


of the convention, and obtain an addreſs of thanks 
to his majeſty for laying it before them, which 
would be conſidered as giving a ſanction to their 
meaſures. This motion met with a moſt ſtrenuous 
oppoſition, but was, however, at length carried in 
the affirmative. 

An excellent law paſſed during this ſeſſion for 
the encouragement of the woollen manufacture; 
and two bills in behalf of the ſugar colonies ; 
one, permitting them, for a limited time, to ex- 
port their produce directly to foreign parts, under 
proper reſtrictions: the other making more effec- 
tuaFFproviſions for ſecuring the duties laid upon the 
importation of foreign ſugars, rum and molaſſes, 
into Great- Britain and his majeſty's plantations in 
America. 

The powers of the commiſſioners too, appoint- 
ed to ſuperintend the building of Weſtminſter 
bridge, were conſiderably enlarged by another act; 
and a lottery was eſtabliſhed for raiſing money 
to defray the expence of this great and valuable 
work. 

On the 14th of June the king went to the houſe 
of peers, and put an end to- the ſeſſion with a ſhort 
ſpeech, in which he recommended unanimity among 
themſelves as the only ſure means of fruſtrating the 
attempts of their enemies. 8 

Notwithſtanding the parliamentary ſanction the 
convention had received, the rumour of a war with 
Spain began to revive. The continuance of de- 
predations and inſults on the part of the Spaniards 
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put a ſtop to the conferences, and Mr. Keene, the 


Britiſh miniſter at the court of Madrid, preſent- || dreſs of congratulation upon this ſuccels 0 . 
ed, by order of his maſter, a very ſpirited decla- | majeſty's arms; and the nation, in gene!® 
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ration againſt thoſe proceedings. This 
lowed by an order of 9 2 granting by * 
marque and repriſals to our merchants. oh 
His Catholic majeſty, in anſwer to the decla 
tion of the Britiſh miniſter, fai, that he loch. 
upon the orders which had been iſſued for te K 
ſals, as acts of hoſtility ; and that he hoped _ 
the aſſiſtance of heaven and his allies, he ſhoul 


be able to ſupport a good cauſe againſt his adverſg. 
ries, 


The land forces were now augmented, ſeyery 4 
ſhips were put in commiſſion, an embargo wy maj 
laid upon all merchant-men, and every other mea. . 
ſure purſued that ſeemed to give confidence to the 1 
earneſt hopes and expectations of the nation. The 4 
orders for making repriſals had been very pru- * 
dently diſpatched above a month before their pub- he 
lication in London to commodore Brown, who bs fo 
commanded a ſquadron at Jamaica, to afford him 4 
an opportunity of availing himſelf of the intel. Peer 
gence, before the Spaniards, in that quarter, had _—_ 
any ſuſpicion of the deſigns of the Engliſh ca. WW * 
binet. A reſolution was alſo formed for endes. * 
vouring to preclude the Spaniards from the reſources 1.1 
of their riches in the Weſt Indies and the South 1 
ſeas. EA 

The greateſt hopes of the nation were placed on g , 
the brave admiral Vernon, who was ſent to the =” 
Weſt-Indies to aſſume the command in thoſe ſeas, 0 y 
and annoy the trade and ſettlements of the Spa- F = 
niards. He was eſteemed a good officer, and as 4a, 
he had once commanded a ſquadron in the Weſt- "M; 
Indies, was perfectly well acquainted with thoſe Tong 
ſeas : In a debate in the houſe of commons on te geit 
Spaniſh depredations, he happened to affirm, thai. 
Porto-Bello on the Spaniſh main might be cally]. þ 
reduced, nay, he Ven declared, that he would un- de re 
dertake to reduce it with only fix ſhips, on the for- de h. 
feiture of his head. The miniſter, deſirous of e- Nute re 
moving ſo troubleſome a cenſor from the houſe, ap- M] 
pointed him to the undertaking. by all 
A declaration of war againſt Spain was pub-WiMf the 
liſhed at London with the uſual ſolemnity on the equal 
nineteenth of October. Many Engliſh merchant here 
began to equip privateers, and arm their trading denon 
veſſels, with a double view of annoying the enem immo. 
and protecting their own commerce. | bey fo; 
| His majeſty, in his ſpeech to both houſes of pa WWlributi 
liament, at their meeting on the fifteenth day e Inte 
November, informed them, that he had augmentedfry, 
his forces by ſea and land; and expreſſed his apple Waders 
henſion, that the heats and animoſities, whicl John 
had been induſtriouſly raiſed in the kingdom, 12 
encouraged Spain to act in ſuch a manner, 45 fe lurboc 
dered it neceſſary for him to have recourſe to arms. li vol 

A.D. 1740. His majeſty, having, by 3 me! Wile 
ſage, informed the commons of his intention Mu le 
giving the princeſs Mary in marriage to P'""u Te 
Frederic of Heſſe; and expreſſed his hope, tha nally 
the commons would enable him to give 4 ſuitabl Panif 
portion wirh his daughter, they unanimoully ladies 
greed to grant forty thouſand pounds for that p A 
poſe; and preſented an addreſs of thanks to M cor 
majeſty, for having communicated his royal 1" Witte m 
tions to the houſe. | demy 

During theſe tranſactions a ſhip arrived fro with 2, 
the Weſt-Indies, diſpatched by admiral Var e 
with an account of his having taken Porto- „pri 
on the iſthmus of Darien, with ſix ſhips on MJ « 
and demoliſhed all the fortifications of the P mn 
The two houſes of parliament preſented 2 joint * 

ou 
elated 
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fol. tate by this exploit. This ſeſſion was cloſed on] with fix of marines were ordered to embark fot 
Ts of te wenty-ninth day of April, when the king | that quarter. A conſiderable fleet was aſſembled 
| hanked the commons for the ſupplies they had || at Portſmouth, commanded by Sir Chaloner Ogle, 
Clara. o liberally granted; recommending unanimity and || conſiſting of one and twenty fail of the line with 
oked WW .cncord to both houſes ; and expreſſed his hopes, || twelve thouſand ſeamen on board, together with 
epi. dat the preparations, which he was making for || the above regiments and: other detachments, lord 
with WW crying on the war in the moſt vigorous and effec- || Cathcart, a nobleman of approved valour, being 
hould wal manner, would be attended with that ſucceſs || appointed commander in chief of the land forces. 
veria- WW qhich the juſtice of his cauſe deſerved. They were likewiſe furniſhed with hoſpital ſhips, 
The ſeſſion of parliament being concluded, his || and ſtore-ſhips loaded with proviſions, ammuni- 
everal majeſty appointed a regency, and ſet out for Ha- tion, all ſorts of warlike implements, and every 
v cover. About the ſame time a ſloop arrived with || kind of convenience, but through ſome unaccount- 
mea- Wl beſh diſpatches from admiral Vernon, who, ſince || able cauſes, the event of this mighty undertaking 
to the tis fortunate adventure at Porto Bello, had made a || did not anſwer the public expectation. 

The WM fvicleſs attempt on Carthagena, but had reduced This year was rendered remarkable by the de- 
pru- de fort of San Lorenzo in the neighbouhood of || miſe of three crowned heads. The king of Pruſſia, 
pub. is former conqueſt. || who was ſucceeded on the throne by his eldeſt 
\ Who BY Great and dreadful were the affliftions of the || ſon Frederick, the reigning king of that realm. 
d him poor throughout the greater part of the preceding || Charles the fixth, emperor of Germany, the 
intel. I vinter, in conſequence of a ſevere froſt, which be- laſt prince of the houſe of Auſtria, who expired | 
7, had gan in December, and continued till the end of || at Vienna on the ninth day of October, and was if 
in cr. February. The Thames was ſo frozen over, that || ſucceeded in his hereditary dominions by his [| 
endea- n was as much crowded in ſome places with ſhops || eldeſt daughter, Maria Thereſa, married to the | 
ſources I d people, as the ſtreets. This calamity was || grand duke of Tuſcany; and the empreſs of Ruſſia, | 
South de more deeply felt, as the poor could not afford || who by her will appointed prince Ivan, ſon of the 
to ſupply themſelves with coals and fuel, which || duke Anthony Ulric of Brunſwic-Lunenburgh- 
ced on Wi vere advanced in price in proportion to the ſeverity || Bevern, and the princeſs Anne of Mecklenburgh + 
to dend continuance of the froſt, The induſtrious la- her ſucceſſors. She appointed the duke of Cour- 
le ſeas, ¶ bourers could not procure work to employ them- || land regent of the empire, and even guardian of 
e Spa. {lyes, and an almoſt total ſtop was put to the va- the young Czar, though his own parents were living, 
and s ious manafactures. but this diſpoſition was ſoon ſet aſide. 
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7. Many hundred families of the poorer ſort muſt || In the beginning of November his majeſty re- 
* have totally periſhed through the extremity of || turned from his German dominions, and on the || 
my their diſtreſs, had not thoſe of opulent fortunes || 18th opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which, 1 


been inſpired with a remarkable ſpirit of charity || among other things, he obſerved, © that the court 1 
ad benevolence. Pity for the poor became now || of Spain, having already felt ſome effects of ö 
tte reigning paſſion among the great, the rich, and || the reſentment of the Engliſh, began to be ſenſible 
the happy. The munificence of his majeſty and || that they ſhould be no longer able, by their own 
te royal family ſet the example to the nobility, || ſtrength, to defend themſelves againſt the efforts of 
wo were readily followed in ſo laudable a work || the Britiſh nation: that if any other powers, a- 
by all ſuch as had the power of relieving the wants || grecable to ſome late extraordinary proceedings, 
if their fellow creatures. Societies for the more ſhould interpoſe, and attempt to preſcribe or limit 
qual diſtribution of private charities were every || the operations of the war againſt his declared ene- 
were formed; and ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed || mies, the honour and intereſt of his crown and 
perlonages in the kingdom entailed on themſelves Kingdoms, muſt call upon his parliament to loſe no 
mmortal honour, by giving to, and collecting mo- || time in putting the nation in ſuch a condition, as 
ley for, the poor, and acting as ſtewards in the diſ- might enable him to repel any inſults, and fruſ- 
nbution of it. | | trate any deſigns formed againſt him, in violation 
Intelligence being received that a ſtrong ſqua- || of the faith of treaties; and he hoped any ſuch 
Cron of Spaniſh ſhips of war waited at Ferrol for || unprecedented ſteps, under what colour or pretence 
8 PH ders to ſail to their American ſettlements, Sir || ſoever they might be taken, would inſpire his allies 
my John Norris ſailed with a fleet of tventy ſhips from || with a true ſenſe of the common danger, and 
IM, 1 pthead, with a view of attacking them in the || would unite them in ſupport and defence of the 
as 13” Wubour ; and the duke of Cumberland ſerved as || common cauſe : that the great and unhappy event 9 
* | Volunteer in this expedition; but, after divers || of the death of the late emperor opened a new ik 
a * tvitleſs efforts, he was, by contrary winds, obliged || ſcene in the ſtate of affairs of Europe, in which all a 
—_— v lic inactive for the greateſt part of the ſummer || the principal powers might be immediately or re- 
| Pi, in Torbay ; and the deſign againſt Ferrol was || motely concerned; that it was impoſlible to deter- 
Lindt inally laid aſide, upon advice that the French and || mine, with any degree of certainty, what courſe 
1 ich fleets were failed in conjunction to the Welt || the policy, intereſt, or ambition of the ſeyeral 
ou 0 dies, courts might lead them to purſue in this critical 
hat a A ſmall ſquadron of ſhips, under the command || conjuncture; it ſhould be his care ſtrictly to obſerve 
n Ke commodore Anſon, ſet fail for the South ſea, in || and watch their motions; to adhere to the en- 
* * month of September, in order to attack the || gagements which he had formerly contracted for 
demps colonies, and co-operate, occaſionally, || maintaining the balance of power, and the liber- 


e calily 
uid Un- 
the for- 
of re- 
iſe, ap- 


s pub- 
on the 
erchants 
trading 
enemy 


of par- 
day 0! 
zmented 


* admiral Vernon acroſs the iſthmus of Darien: || ties of Europe; and, in concert with ſuch powers 
4 ſcheme was well laid, and though it failed in || as were under the ſame obligations, to act in ſuch a 


wy aclpal purpoſe, was afterwards productive of || manner, as might moſt effectually tend to avert 

W, Conſiderable national advantages, and great || thoſe dangers which threatened the public tran- | | 

"our to the commander. |] quillity.” A motion being made in the houſe of | 

an order, however, to proſecute the war with || peers by the duke of Argyle for an addreſs to his | 

BU in the Weſt-Indies, two regiments of foot, meſs, Youu debates enſued on the 2 i 0 | 
| whie | 
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which it ſhould be couched ; but on- the queſtion | 
being pur, that propoſed by the court party was 
approved by a great majority... | 
A. D. 1741. His majeſty went to the houſe of 
peers on the eighth day of April, and paſſed ſome 
acts that were ready for the royal aſſent. He then, 
in a ſpeech to both houſes, obſerved, © that the 
war which had lately broke out and been carried on 
in part of the Auſſrian dominions, and the various 
and extenſive claims, which were publicly made 
on the late emperor's ſucceſſion, were events, 
which required the utmoſt care and attention ; the 
rather, as they might involve all Europe in a 
bloody war, and, in conſequence, expoſe the do- 
minions of ſuch princes as ſhould take part in 
ſupport of the Pragmatic Sanction, to imminent 
-and immediate danger ; that the queen of Hun- 


— 


gary had already made a requiſition of the twelve 
thouſand men expreſsly ſtipulated by treaty: and, 


in order to fulfil his engagements, he had demand- | 
ed of the king of Denmark, and of the king | 


of Sweden, as landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, their 
reſpective bodies of troops, conſiſting of ſix thou- 
ſand men each, that ſo they might be in readineſs 


to march forthwith to the aſſiſtance of her Hunga- | 


rian majeſty : that he was concerting ſuch farther 
meaſures, as might obviate and diſappoint all the 
dangerous deſigns and attempts that might be 
formed or carried on in favour of any unjuſt pre- 
tenſions to the prejudice of the houſe of Auſtria 
in this complicated and uncertain ſtate of things; 


that during the time when, by reaſon of the ap- 


proaching concluſion of the preſent parliament, it 
might be impoſſible for him to have their advice 
and aſſiſtance, many incidents might ariſe, which 
might render it neceſſary for him to .incur ſtill 
greater expences for maintaining the Pragmatic 
Sanction; and that, therefore in a conjuncture 
ſo critical, he had thought it proper to Jay theſe. 
- important conſiderations before them, and to de- 
fire the concurrence of his parliament, in enabling 
him to contribute, in the moſt effeftual manner, 
to the ſupport of the queen of Hungary, the pre- 
venting, the ſubverſion of the houſe of Auſtria, 
and the fixing the liberties of Europe on the 
moſt ſolid and permanent foundation.” 
Affectionate addreſſes were preſented by both 
houſes, who promiſed that they. would effectually 
ſupport his majeſty againſt all inſults and attacks 
which might be made on any of his territories, 
though not belonging to the crown of Great Bri- 
rain; and that they would contribute, in the moſt 
effectual manner, to the ſupport of the queen of 
Hungary, and to the defence of the liberties and 
independency of Europe. 

The parliament having diſpatched the various 
important affairs for which they met, they were 
prorogued on the twenty-fifth day of April, and 
afterwards diſſolved by royal proclamation. The 
king, having appointed a regency, ſet out in May 
for his German dominions. | mm 
The Britiſh armament in the Weſt- Indies had, 
by this time, begun their hoſtilities. Sir Chaloner 
Ogle, who had failed from Spithead on the ninth 
of October, was overtaken by a tempeſt in the 


Bay of Biſcay, by which the fleet, conſiſting of | 


about one hundred and ſeventy fail, were ſcatter- 
ed and diſperſed. Notwithſtanding this misfor- 
tune, he proſecuted his voyage, and anchored in 
the neighbourhood of Dominica, with a view of 
providing himſelf with wood and water in that 
neutral iſland, where the intended expedition ſuſ- 


ained a terrible ſhock in the death of the gallant 
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lord Cathcart, who was carried off by a gy; 
from which event the command of the lang po 
devolved upon general Wentworth, © 
As the fleet was paſſing by the iſland of Hi 
niola, on its way to Jamaica, four large ſhi * 
war were diſcovered, and Sir Chaloner — 
ately detached lord Auguſtus Fitzroy with an e * 
number to ſpeak with them; but proving 05 0 
French, and war not yet being declared agil 
that kingdom, they ſeparated in the morning 
after having kept up a ſmart fire during 1; 
whole night. Sir Chaloner in the mean time pu 
ſued his courſe to St. Chriſtopher's, the place g 
general rendezvous, where he was Joined by th 
reſt of the fleet, which had been ſeparated in th 
late ftorm. Having thus collected his fleet h 
ſailed for Jamaica, by which admiral Vernon h 
ing greatly animated, he determined to Carry h 
long meditated deſign of an attack on Carthagen 
into execution. But the attempt, through the ex 
treme ſtrength of the fortifications, and a miſu 
derſtanding which aroſe between the admiral wi 
general, miſcarried, and (after having only take 
the fort of Bocca Chica) all hopes of reduci 
Carthagena vaniſhed like a dream. Thus ende 
an expedition which had alarmed all Europe 
and coſt the Engliſh nation an immenſe ſum; b 
we have too frequently experienced diſappoin 
ment and diſgrace from leaders forming fepan 
intereſts and cabals inſtead of uniting in the ſeri 
of their country, 

In the month of July the fleet which, as well ; 
the land forces, was greatly reduced, failed api 
from Jamaica, in order to attack the town of $ 
Jago de Cuba. Here the troops were landed, bill 
remained totally inactive till the month of Nove 
ber, when general Wentworth, declining the a 
tempt, the ſoldiers were re-embarked and cart 
back to Jamaica, Thus was diſgrace added t 
diſgrace. | 

In the month of October the king returned t 
England, and on the firſt of December openedt 
ſeſſion of parliament with a ſpeech from-the thron 
But it was ſoon evident that the miniſter's pan 
was greatly weakened, and that Sir Robert ſeem 
to totter on the brink of ruin. He well knew tl 
the majority of a ſingle vote might be attend 
with dangerous conſequences, and he alſo ſaw t 
his ſafety could only be ſecured by dividing d 
oppoſition, | 5 
A. D. 1742. Sir Robert Walpole, hover 
determined previouſly to try his ſtrength in f 
houſe of commons. with regard to the diſput 
election of Chippenham in Wiltſhire, but had! 
mortification to find a majority of one voice agill 
him. Irritated at this proceeding, he declared 
would never more ſit in that houſe, and according 
ly, the next day, the king adjourned the parliame 
to the eighteenth of the following month. 
During the interval Sir Robert was created © 
of Orford and reſigned all his employments 
now had recourſe to the plan he had formed ol! 
viding the oppoſition, and transferring the pF 
lar odium from himſelf to his adverſaries. I 
der to this, a coalition was propoſed betweel 
diſcontented whigs, and thoſe of the ſame dent 
mination who acted under the miniſtry.  ** 
were gratified with titles and places, and afſurant 
given to all that a new ſyſtem of politics * 
be adopted according to the plan they them | 
ſhould adopt. Mr. Sandys was appointed ww 
the lords of the treaſury, and chancellor of the 
chequer. Lord Harrington was created 4. 
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and declared preſident of the council. 
et was made ſecretary of ſtate. Mr. Pultney 
vas ſworn a member of the privy- council, and af- 


AY, 


Nite 
forees 


lips ervards created carl of Bath. The earl of Win- 
ps of cbelter was placed at the head of the admiralty, in 
medi the room of Sir Charles Wager, and the earl of 


Stair appointed field-marſhal of all his majeſty's 
forces, and'ambaſſador extraordinary to the ſtates- 


general. 


The firſt happy effect of this change in the mi- 


| £qual 
to he 
againſt 
orning 


ng the niſtry was a reconciliation between the king and 
ne pu the prince of Wales, who now waited on his ma- 
lace off eg ar St. James's, attended by a great concourſe 


by thi 
in th 
leet, h 
non be 
arty hj 
thagen 
the ex 


of nobility and other perſons of diſtinction. He 

was received in a very gracious manner, and a 

puard immediately appointed to attend upon his 
rſon. . 

1 his happy event, together with that of a change 

in the miniſtry, was celebrated with public rejoic- 

ings in many parts of the kingdom. It was alſo 


miu expected that a new ſyſtem of adminiſtration would 
ural ay. adopted, but 1t ſoon appeared that the removal 
ly take of the late miniſter cauſed no material alteration in 
reducnl te meaſures purſued by the new miniſtry, Indeed, 


us endet 
Europe 
um; b 


it was evident beyond a doubt, that thoſe who had 
declaimed the loudeſt for the liberties of this coun- 
ry, had been ſolely actuated by the more ſordid 


{appoi views of ſelf-intereſt. 8 
1 On the 18th of February the parliament met at 
ie ſeryie 


Weſtminſter purſuant to adjournment, when peti— 
tions that had been preſented by the merchants of 


s gell! ondon, and divers cities and corporations, com- 


led ag laining of the loſſes they had ſuſtained by the bad | 
* 4 {conduct of the war, were taken into conſideration, 
"No! : he parliament touched by their juſt complaints 


colved to purſue the moſt vigorous mealures for 
he better protection of the ' Britiſh commerce in 
ure. Accordingly, a number of frigates were 
pointed to cruize in the channel, to ſecure the 
erchant ſhips from the inſults of the Spaniſh pri- 


g the al 
d carii 
added t 


= ateers, In the mean time the miniſtry, in order 
* o ſooth the reſentment oſ the people, and, if poſ- 
er's pat ble, conciliate their affection, paſſed a bill for ex- 


luding certain officers from their ſeats in the houſe 


ert ſecmon. commons. Another bill was paſſed for en- 


knew th 


_ attend" oging the linen manufacture, and a third to 
ſo ſaw event the marriage of lunatics. The houſe like- 


le voted the ſubſidies for the ſervice of the cur- 


viding ü 4 
5 it year, and ſixteen thouſand effective men for 


bone ne alſiſtance of the queen of Hungary. 

5 in d By this time the Engliſh miniſtry had come to a 
de diſput lolution to keep no farther meaſures with France. 
zut had! he conduct of the French admiral in the Medi- 


Tanean was ſo ſtrong a demonſtration of the in- 
Futons of his court, that all their pretexts to a 
Utrality were become abſolutely ridiculous. 


dice agall 
leclared 
accordln! 


parliame admiral Haddock, partly from the fatigues of 
: "Ice and the impaired ſtate of his conſtitution, 
-reated e ſgned the command of the fleet in the Mediter- 
nents. nean to commodore Leſtock, who lately arrived 
-med of Men the Weſt-Indies and was ſent with ten fail of 


© line to reinforce the Britiſh fleet in the ſtreights. 


the Po | 
| the change of the miniſtry Leſtock was pro- 


ies, In d 


between ed to the rank of rear-admiral of the white, 
ſame del tas it was determined to ſtrike ſome bold ſtroke 
ry, 9 de Mediterranean, in the courſe of this ſummer, 


chief command of the fleet was beſtowed upon 


d aſſurao 
mas Matthews, Eſq. who was promoted to the 


litics wol 


theme of vice-admiral of the red, and appointed his 
ated ode? rp, s miniſter plenipotentiary to all the princes 
xr of he © ates of Italy. Bm 
ted an. .“ Piniftry perhaps took a more impolitic ſtep 


Lord Car- 


n ON 
m joining theſe two admirals in command, it 
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being well known, that there had long ſubſiſted 
between them an inveterate diſlike to each other, 
Matthews declared, on his appointment, that he 
accepted the command merely on condition that 
Leſtock ſhould be ſpeedily recalled. However, 
the latter was continued in command till the honor 
of the nation was ſhamefully ſacrificed to the gra- 
tification of private reſentment. 8 

Soon after admiral Matthews's arrival in the 
Mediterranean, he detached captain Norris, in the 
Kingſton of fifty guns, with the duke fire ſhip, to 
burn five Spaniſh gallies which had taken refuge in 
the Bay of Tropez, a French port in the Mediter- 
ranean, and this order was effectually executed. 

But no action of this commander proved ſo agree- 
able to the people of England as that of ſending 
captain Martin as commodore with a ſquadron of 
ſhips and bomb-veſlels to Naples, to demand, from 
the king of the Two Sicilies, a promiſe in writing 
to withdraw his troops from acting in conjunction 
with thoſe of Spain, and alſo not to give them for 
the future any kind of aſſiſtance. If this demand 
ſhould be refuſed, the commodore had orders to 
bombard the city of Naples. The conſternation 
of the inhabitants was incredible at the ſight of the 
formidable force Martin brought with him, and the 
peremptory manner in which he made the demand: 
and however his Sicilian majeſty might diſlike 
this inſult upon his dignity, his private re- 
ſentment was obliged to ſubmit to the intereſt of 
3 which was in no condition to defend 
Iclelt. | | 

Accordingly, after ſeveral meſſages between, 
the commodore and the duke de Montealle- 
gre, the Sicilian, miniſter, the latter in his maſter's: 
name gave a written promiſe that his troops ſhould 
be immediately withdrawn out of Lombardy, and 
that he ſhould not in any manner whatever, aid or 
aſſiſt thoſe of Spain during the preſent war in Italy. 
This premiſe was inſtantly performed, and by this 
bold but ſucceſsful ſtep of the Britiſh admiral the 
queen of Hungary was ſaved from apparent de- 


|| ſtruction, 


Not long after this, Matthews having received 
intelligence, that the Genoeſe had ſo far favoured 
the Spaniards as to provide for their uſe magazines 


| of corn at Araſſa, ſent thither captain Martin, who, 


about the firſt of September, deſtroyed them en- 
tirely ; while the admiral himſelf took up his ſta- 
tion at Hieres Iflands, where his ſhips lay in an ex- 
cellent road, and commanded every veſſel that 
might attempt to enter or quit the harbour of 
Toulon. The Britiſh fleet being now joined by 


| admiral Rowley, was rather ſuperior to the united 


ſquadrons of France and Spain ; the latter therefore 
kept cloſe in the harbour. | 
On the 16th of November, the Parliament, be- 
ing aſſembled, his majeſty acquainted them, that 
he had augmented the Britiſh troops in the Low- 
Countries, with fixteen thouſand Hanoverians and 
the Heſſian auxiliaries, in order to form ſuch a 
force, in conjunction with the Auſtrian armies, as 
might be of ſervice to the common cauſe; he 
extolled the magnanimity and firmneſs of the 
queen of Hungary, as well as the reſolute conduct 
of the king of Sardinia, and was happy in the ſtop 
that had been put to the Spaniſh invaſion of Italy, 
to which the Britiſh fleet had in a very eminent 
degree contributed. | 
A. D. 1743. The houſe of commons now be- 
an to conſider the eſtimates, and ſettle the ſup- 
plies. They voted five hundred and thirty-four 


thouſand ſeven hundred and ſiæty-three pounds or 
the 
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and Jerſey, they granted the ſum of ſix hundred 


ſquadrons, his allies in Italy had lately received, 


the lord chancellor then prorogued the parlia- 


paſſed the Rhine, 


8 d'Armſtadt, from which place he made a motion 
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the pay of the Britiſh troops in Flanders. They 
fixed the number of land- forces at twenty-three 
thouſand fix hundred and ten effective men, for 
wards, garriſons, and other ſervices; and for de- 
Paying the charge of theſe troops; and other ſer- 
vices in Great-Britain, the Weſt-Indies, Guernſey, 


and forty-ſeven thouſand eight hundred and fixty- | 
two pounds five ſhillings and two pence. 

When theſe matters were adjuſted, his majeſty 
went to the houſe, on the ewenty-fifth of April, 
and concluded the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which 


he obſerved, chat, to the end that the Britiſh na- |: 


tion, and the common cauſe, might reap the moſt 
beneficial fruits from the vigorous reſolutions of his 

rliament, he had, at the requiſition of the queen 
of Hungary, ordered his army, in conjunction with 
the Auſtrian troops, to paſs the Rhine, as auxiliaries 
to her Hungarian majeſty, to oppoſe any dangerous 
meaſures, that might affect the balance and liberties 
of Evrope, or hinder the re-eſtabliſhment of the 
public tranquillity from being ſettled on juſt and 
ſolid foundations: that he had continued a ſtrong 
ſquadron in the Mediterranean, and another in 
the Weſt-Indies, in order to proſecute the great 
work of diſtreſſing his enemies, the Spaniards, and 
compelling them to agree to ſafe and honourable 
terms of peace: and that, from the former of theſe 


and ſtill continued to receive, the moſt ſeafonable 
and effectual ſupport.” By his majeſty's order 


ment. | 
Having formed a reſolution to head his troops 


in perſon in the approaching campaign, the king, | 


immediately after the prorogation of parliamenr, 
ſet out for Germany, attended by his royal highneſs 
the duke of Cumberland, and ſeveral officers of 
diſtinction. 

In the mean time the troops which had been 
aſſembled by the king of Great-Britain in the Ne- 
therlands, under the command of the earl of Stair, 
began their march for the Rhine, and in May en- 
camped near Hoeſht on the river Mayne. Their 
intention was to join the Auſtrian forces under 
prince Charles Lorrain ; / but the manceuvres 
of the enemy prevented this junction. The mar- 
ſhal Noatles, having aſſembled a numerous army, 
nd poſted himſelf on the eaſt 
ſide of that river above Frankfort. The earl of 
Stair advanced towards him and encamped on a 
plain between the river Mayne and the foreſt 


to Aſchaffenburg with an intention to ſecure the 
navigation of the Upper Mayne, but the enemy, 
who lay on the other fide, had taken poſſeſſion of 
the poſts in ſuch a manner as to intercept all ſup- 
plies, at the ſame time they found means to cut off 
all communication by water between Frankfort and 
the confederates. 

On the ninth of June his Britannic majeſty ar- 
rived at the camp, where he found his army re- 
duced almoſt to a ftarving condition, for want of 
proviſions; inſomuch that having received intelli- 
gence that twelve thouſand Hanoverians and 
Heſſians had reached Hanau, he determined to 
march thither in order to join thoſe forces and pro- 
cure proviſions for his army. Accordingly, on the 
26th of June, he decamped, but had hardly quit- 
ted Aſchaffenburg before it was ſeized by the 
French, and after marching about three leagues he 

rceived the enemy to the number of thirty thou- 
land had paſſed the river and were drawn up in 
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order of battle. Before them lay a narrow 


| tion, or to fight at a very great diſadvantage, had 
not the duke of Gramont, who commanded the 


| determined the fate of the day ; the French were 
| obliged to give way, and repaſs the Mayne with 


killed : the duke of Cumberland was ſhot through 


| cajole and intimidate the Genoeſe. The cruize" 
| however, did great damage to the coaſts of t 


him. 


the Dutch iſland Curacoa, where he repair” * 
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ag als 
moraſs was in the centre, a wood on the I; = 


the village of Dettingen on the right, 
Thus hemmed in, they might eafily have con. 
pelled the confederates either to ſubmit at gifct.. 


enemy, been prompted by the natural fire of ji, 
temper, to pals the defile, upon which a battle in. 
mediately enſued. 

The French horſe charged with great imper.. 
oſity, and threw ſome regiments of the Britiſh c. 
valry into confuſion, but the infantry of the allies 
behaved with ſuch courage and reſolution as ſon 


great precipitation, having loſt about ſix thouſand 
men killed, wounded or taken priſoners, 

The allies loſt near three thouſand men in this 
action. The generals Clayton and Monroy were 


the calf of the leg: the earl of Albemarle, gene- 
ral Huſke, and ſeveral other officers of diſtinction 
were wounded. The king expoſed his perſon to 
a ſevere fire of cannon as well as muſquetry; he 
rode between the firſt and ſecond lines with his ſword 
drawn, and encouraged the troops to fight for the 
honour of their country, | 3 

As ſoon as the action was ended, his majeſty con 
tinued his march to Hanau, where he was joined 
by the Heſſian and Hanoverian forces. The tw 
armies continued on different ſides of the rive 
Mayne till the 12th of July, when the Frenc 
commander receiving intelligence that prince 
Charles of Lorraine was directing his march to 
wards the confederate army, with an intent to plac 
him between two fires, he reſolved to prevent thi 
deſign by decamping in the night, having firſt de 
ſtroyed his magazines. Nothing effective was dont 
during the remainder of the campaign, and ! 
October the king of England returned to Hanover 
and the army ſeparated. The troops in Engl 
pay marched back to the Netherlands; the © 
took the route to their reſpective countries. 

Admiral Matthews continued all this time 
watch the combined ſquadrons of France and Spi 
off the harbour of Toulon, and, by turns, 


enemy, and made prizes of ſome of their rich 
veſſels. The courts of Verſailles and Madrid han 
now formed a ſcheme for delivering their fleets fr 
their confinement, Matthews ſent an account of i 
project to the Engliſh miniſtry, and defired that: 
immediate and proper reinforcement might be { 


In the Weſt-Indies, commodore Know, 
order of Sir Chaloner Ogle, who was left in © 
mand on the return of Admiral Vernon, artack® 
La Guira, on the coaſt of Carraccas, but met" 
ſuch a warm reception, that he was obliged wel 
don the enterprize, and make the beſt of his W 


damage he had ſuffered. The ſhips being refit 
he made another .attempt upon Porto-Cavello 
April, which, like the former, proved abortive: | 
On the firſt of December the parliament i, 
when his majeſty informed both houſes bo 
vents of the late campaign in Germany, and | 
cluded with obſerving, © that, as in order 9 f 
mote the re-eſtabliſhmenrt of rhe tranquillity 4 : 
rope, vigorous and reſolute meaſures were he 
ry, he relied on their zealous, chearful and © 
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| ſupport. Many debates enſued, and great 

E tions Were made to the continuing Hanoverian 
Pf sin the pay of Great Britain. 
71 D. 1744. The diſſentions and diſputes in 
6 Britiſh parliament induced the French miniſtry 
o believe that the nation was ripe for a revolt. 
th opinion Was confirmed by the aſſertions of 
in emiſſaries in Great Britain and Ireland. Car- 
inal de Tencin, who had ſucceeded Fleury as 

me miniſter of France, gave it as his opinion that 
; decent upon England might be attended with 
receſs and be the means of placing the chevalier de 
& George on the throne of that kingdom. : 
Preparations Was therefore made for carrying 
e ſcheme into execution. Count Saxe, a ſubtle 


v in chief, and the troops for this expedition, 
dich amounted to fifteen thouſand men, began 
jeir arch to Picardy, while a great number of 
gels were aſſembled for their embarkation at 
Nunkirck, Calais and Boulogne. It was deter- 
ned they ſhould land in Kent under convoy of 
ſtrong ſquadron equipped at Breſt and command- 
| by M. de Roquefeuille. Theſe preparations 
ere ſuperintended by Charles Edward, the Pre- 
ender's eldeſt ſon, who, in the month of Decem- 
xr, had paſſed through Italy in the diſguiſe of a 
$raniſh courier, embarked at Final, and-landed 
t Antibes, from whence he proceeded to Paris, 
here he was indulged with an audience of the 
rench king. 

As ſoon as the Britiſh miniſtry received intelli- 
ence of the young chevalier's being arrived 
France, they at once comprehended the deſtina- 
jon of the armaments, which had been pre- 
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to plac ared at Breſt and Boulogne. They therefore 
vent tür orders to Mr. Thompſon, the Engliſh reſident 
firſt de Paris, to make a remonſtrance to the French mi- 
pas don uy 3 on the violation of thoſe treaties, by which 


e Pretender to the crown of Great Britain was ex- 
ded from the territories of France. He was 
d in reply, that his moſt Chriſtian majeſty would 
it explain himſelf upon that ſubject, until the 
ng of England ſhould have given ſatisfaction con- 
ming the repeated complaints which had been 
ade to him, touching the infractions ot thoſe very 
aties, which by his own ſubjects had been ſo 
quently violated. £4 

On the 26th of January, Monſieur de Roque- 
lle failed from Breſt, directing his courſe up the 
agli channel, with eighteen ſhips of war. They 
re preſently deſcried by an Engliſh cruizer, which 
a into Plymouth, and the intelligence was diſ- 
tehed to the board of admiralty. Sir John Norris 
immediately ordered to take the command of 
e ſquadron at Spithead, with which he ſailed round 
the Downs, where being joined by ſome ſhips of 
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fleet conſiderably ſtronger than that of the 
. 

w*veral regiments marched to the ſouthern coaſt 
England: all governors and commanders were 
Md to repair to their reſpeCtive poſts : the forts 
ne mouth of the Thames and the Medway were 
© 4 poſture of defence; and directions were 
[2 10 aſſemble the militia of Kent, that in 
wy an invaſion they might be ready to defend the 


mathe th of February the king ſent a meſſage 

enn houſes of parliament, intimating the arrival 

"or retender's fon in France, the preparations at 

0 ik, and the appearance of a French fleet in 
wk channel, POE: 


0, 45, 


nd experienced general, was appointed comman- | 


line from Chatham, he found himſelf at the head 


DC RO KRCK 
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In anſwer to this both houſes Joined in an ad- 
dreſs to his majeſty, declaring their indignation and 
abhorrence of the infolent deſign that had been 


formed againſt his kingdoms ; and profeſſing their 


fixed and determined reſolution, at the hazard of 
their lives and fortunes, to ſupport his perſon and 
government, and the proteſtant ſucceſſion in his royal 
houſe, in oppoſition to the pretender, and all his 
other enemies whatſoever, Addreſſes of the ſame 
kind were preſented by the city of London, both 
univerſities, the principal towns of Great-Britain, 
the clergy, the diſſenting miniſters, the quakers, 
and almoſt all the corporations and communities in 
England. f Toe 

The Habeas Corpus a& was ſuſpended for fix 
months, and ſeveral perſons of diſtinction were ap- 
prehended on ſuſpicion of treaſonable practices; 
a proclamation was iſſued for putting the law in 
execution againſt papiſts and non-jurors, who were 
commanded to retire ten miles from London; and 
every precaution which prudence could ſuggeſt for 
ſecuring the peace and tranquillity of the nation, was 
taken. ' 

In the interim, the French court proceeded with 
their preparations at Dunkirk and Boulogne, under 
the eye of the young Pretender; and ſeven thouſand 
men were actually embarked. M. de Roquefeuille 
ſailed up the river, as far as Dungeneſs, a promon- 
tory on the coaſt of Kent, after having detached 
M. de Barreil, with five ſhips, to haſten the em- 
barkation at Dunkirk, 
While Roquefeuille was at anchor, he perceived, 
on the twenty-third day of February, the Britiſh 


fleet under Sir John Norris, doubling the South 


Foreland, from the Downs; and, though the wind 


was contrary, taking the opportunity of the tide of 


flood, to come up and 

dron. 

A council of war was called, in which it was 
reſolved to avoid an engagement, weigh anchor 
at ſunſet, and make the beſt of their way to their 
own coaſts. This reſolution was accordingly ex- 
ecuted; and their eſcape was favoured by a hard 
gale of wind, which ſprung from the North-Eaſt, 
at the time of their ſetting ſail, and carried them 
down the channel, at the rate of four leagues an 
hour. 

This ſtorm, which in all probability ſaved their 
fleet from deſtruction, entirely defeated the deſign of 
the invaſion: a great number of their tranſports 
were driven aſhore and ſhattered to pieces ; and the 
reſt were ſo much damaged, that they could not be 
repaired for a conſiderable time. The Engliſh were 
now maſters of the ſea, and kept the whole French 
coaſt in alarm. The deſign, therefore, was totally 
abandoned ; the pretender haſtened to the place of 
his former reſidence, and the French general returned 
to Paris. | 

This diſappointment ſo exaſperated the court of 
France, that the Britiſh reſident at Paris was given 
to underſtand they would now proceed to open hoſti- 
lities, and accordingly, a declaration of war was 
actually publiſhed at Paris on the twentieth day 
of March. On the thirty-firſt of the ſame month 
a ſimilar declaration againſt France was pub- 
liſhed at London, to the great ſatisfaction of the 
people, who teſtified their joy by repeated ac- 
clamations. France, likewiſe in the beginning of 
April, declared war againſt the queen of Hungary, 
who, in May, returned a like declaration againſt 
that kingdom. 

On the fifteenth of May the king went to the 
houſe of peers, and in a ſpeech acquainted the par- 


engage the French ſqua- 
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againſt him on the moſt injurious as well as fallacious 
pretences ; that in conſequence, he had declared 
war againſt. that monarch; and that in the proſe- 
cution of a juſt cauſe he relied on the divine pro- 
tection and the vigorous ſupport of his parliament. 
He concluded with expreſſing an earneſt deſire, 
that the members of both houſes, on their return to 
their reſpective counties, would be particularly 
careful, at this critical juncture, to preſerve the 
ace and tranquillity of the kingdom.” The 
lord chancellor then, by order of his majeſty, pro- 
rogued the parliament. 
During theſe tranſa&tions. an engagement hap- 
pened in the Mediterranean between our fleet under 
the command of admiral Matthews and the com- 
bined ſquadrons of France and Spain, which he had 
ſo long blocked up in the harbour of Toulon. 
On the ninth of February they were perceived 
ſtanding out of the road, to the number of twenty- 
eight ſhips of the line: the Engliſh admiral imme- 
diately weighed for Hieres-bay, and on the eleventh 
part of the fleet were engaged. Matthews in the 
Namur, and captain Cornwall in the Marlborough, 
bore down together upon. the Spaniſh admiral 
Don Navarro, whoſe ſhip, the Real, was a firſt 
rate, mounted with no leſs than one hundred and 
fourteen guns. Rear-admiral Rowley ſingled out 
M. de Court, who commanded the French ſqua- 
dron; ſome of the Engliſh captains followed the 
example of their commanders ; but vice-admiral 
Leſtock, with his whole diviſion, remained above 
five miles a- ſtern: and ſeveral captains, who were 
immediately under the eye of Matthews, behaved in 
ſuch a manner, as reflected diſgrace on their coun- 
> 15 
The Spaniſh admiral's ſhip the Real, being quite 


diſabled, and like a wreck upon the water, Mr. 


Matthews ſent a fireſhip to deſtroy her; but the 


expedient did not take effect. Four Spaniſh ſhips, | 


which had been ſuffered to paſs Leſtock, attacked 
the fireſhip with ſuch fury, that, before ſhe could 
reach the Real, ſhe was blown into the air. | 

The Podea, a ſhip of the line, belonging to the 
Spaniſh ſquadron, ſtruck to captain Hawke, who 
ſent a lieutenant to take poſſeſſion of her: ſhe was 


afterwards retaken by the French ſquadron, but was 
found ſo diſabled, that they deſerted and left her, and 


ſhe was next day burned by order of admiral | 


Matthews. Night coming on put an end to the 
action; and the admiral found his own ſhip ſo much 
ſhattered, that he was obliged to move his flag on 
board the Ruſſel, commanded by captain Long. 
On the morning of the 12th many ſhips of the 
combined fleets were deſcried from the maſt head: 


Leſtock gave chace, but as he approached, the 


commander in chief threw out a ſignal to deſiſt, 


and afterwards bore away to Port Mahon to refit, 


while the French ſquadron anchored in the road of 
Alicant, and Don Navarro made for the harbour of 
Carthagena. The loſs on the late occaſion was very 
inconſiderable, except in the death of captain 
Cornwall of the Marlborough, who aſſiſted the 
admiral in attacking the Real, and ſuſtained, for 
ſome time, the whole fire of that floating battery ; 
and who, after giving repeated proofs of the moſt 
heroic courage, had both his legs carried off by a 
chain ſhot, which put a period to his life. A 
noble monument was erected to his memory in Weſt- 
minſter-abbey, by a vote of the Britiſh parliament, 
and at the public expence; an honour to which 
he was juſtly entitled from his courageous and 
gallant behaviour, on this, and ſeveral other occa- 
ions. 
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hament, * that the French king had declared war 


ſo as to produce an honourable peace; 
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As ſoon as the Engliſh fleet reached the 


Minorca, Matthews ſuſpended Leſtock, ns 1 
of miſbehaviour in the engagement off Tou =_- 
ſent him priſoner to England. ww KF 
| Theſe two officers had long entertained x ; 
implacable - hatred and reſentment. againſt A S 
other; and to this. mutual animoſity was ith by 
owing the eſcape of the enemy's fleet; for n 
Leſtock advanced, as he might eafily have done p _ 
engage the enemy, in conjunction with Mathe 11 
the combined ſquadrons of France and Shi af 
might have been utterly deſtroyed : on the 4 10 
hand, had Matthews afterwards permitted Leſtoc 1 
to continue the chace, and attack the enemy, yu © 
retiring in diſorder, the ſame advantage mi ' # 
ſtill have been obtained; but ſuch was their — 0 0 
concileable antipathy, that, rather than not prai ies 
their private revenge, they ſacrificed the inter ili 
of their country, while they tarniſhed their . n. 
honour, | 1 
It is no wonder that a miſcarriage of ſuch in cf 
portance ſhould be thought a ſubje& worthy wil « t 
moſt ſtrict enquiry. The commons preſented ; port 
addreſs to his majeſty, deſiring that a court-mari ie 
might be appointed to try the delinquents. By ii tual 
time, Leſtock had preferred a charge againſt Mal its « 
thews, and all the captains of his diviſion, who milf roof 
behaved in the day of battle. gene 
In conſequence of the opinion of the court-mar für 
tial, ſeveral commanders of ſhips were cafhieredMf Ing; 
vice-admiral Leſtock was honourably acquitted nd | 
and admiral Matthews rendered incapable of fen bon 
ing for the future in his majeſty's navy. Mattben i dang 
it is true, can by no means be juſtified; but L find 
tock certainly was more guilty. Yet the latter i vithi 
umphed on his trial; and the former narrowly e uin: 
caped with his life. Such deciſions are not to H br; 
3 for, except by prejudice and faq ou 
ion. | form 
In the month of June commodore Anſon 14ittef 
turned to England, having been abſent three ei; var 
and nine months, during which he had circunMhis a 
navigated the terraqueous globe. He had luis c 
mounted the moſt terrible difficulties, and beQMzisf: 
ſeparated by ſtreſs of weather at different timrput 
from the reſt of the ſhips in his ſquadron. Ho Euro 
ever, his pains and labour were amply compentaMnhict 
by two moſt fortunate exploits. The firſt was Was 2 
ſurpriſing the city of Paita, belonging to the 5M T5 
niards, towards the equator. This was effected lame 
fifty-eight of his own ſeamen, under the comme f 
of a lieutenant, who on entering the town throng; 
favour of the night, ſet up a loud ſhout, iich WM«rn 
terrified the inhabitants, that they precipitatelj Wcontir 
bañdoned the place, after which the failors cat th 
off a large ſum of money that was lodged in Tuc. 
cuſtom houſe, belonging to the Spaniſh mercial 
and intended to be ſhipped on board a vell) Wbu |; 
that port. The other fortunate exploit was "Wing ; 
capture of the manilla galleon bound for the pol tte f 
Acapulco, having on board treaſure with Moi, 
effects to the amount of three hundred and tief Ge 
thouſand pounds ſterling. Tous | 
On the 28th of November his majeſty "IM": e 
the ſeſſion of parliament with a ſpeech te one 
houſes, in which he ſaid, “ that he applauded m 
conſtancy and reſolution of the queen of 1 ngly 
gary, and the firmneſs and magnanimity © 1 inder 
king of Sardinia; that though. the event of the "Chin 
campaign had not entirely anſwered his. 6 

he determined in conjunction with his alles, he 
with their effectual ſupport, to proſecute Lo "_ 
Nec 


clud 


a 
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cluded with recommendirig unanimity and diſpatch | 


NV) 


hd a 55 
h. . their proceedings. wot | 
* 2 1 Louis having preſented addreſſes of thanks 


-- majeſty, the commons proceeded to conſider 
2 4 and it now appeared that the new mi- 
niſters would purſue the very fame meaſures, which 
had been adopted by their predeceſſors. Freſh le- 
ies for land and fea were ordered, and the com- 
mons voted ſix millions and a half for the ſervice 
of the current year, to be raiſed by the land, the 
malt, and falt __— the ſinking fund, and an ad- 
1 ty on foreign wines. 

1 The earl of Cheſterfield ſet out 
| for the Hague in the month of January, in the 
character of ambaſſador extraordinary, to per- 
ade, if poſſible, the ſtates general to become par- 
es in the war. About the ſame time a quadruple 
aliance was ſigned at Warſaw, by the queen of Hun- 
gary, the king of Poland, and the maritime pow- 
ers. By this treaty, the king of Poland, as elector 
of Saxony, conferred and renewed the guarantee 
of the Pragmatic Sanction, and promiſed to ſup- 
port it with all his forces. It was further ſtipu- 
ated, that, as the kingdom of Bohemia was ac- 
mally attacked, his Poliſh majeſty ſhould ſend to 
its defence an army of thirty thouſand auxiliary 
troops : that his Britannic majeſty and the ſlates 
gencral ſhould pay to that prince an annual ſub- 
dy of one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſter,. 
lng; two thirds to be furniſhed by Great-Britain, 
and one third by the United -Provinces: that, as 
bon as Bohemia and Saxony ſhould be free from 
danger, his Poliſh majeſty would march ten thou- 
ſand men to the Netherlands, or to any other place 
vithin the empire, which the king of Great-Bri- 
tain and the ſtates general ſhould think moſt proper; 
for which a ſubſidy of ninety thouſand pounds 
ſhould be continued to be paid, according to the 
former proportions : that if, in conſequence of 
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Anſon n teſe meaſures, his Poliſh majeſty ſhould draw a 
hree yealiWwar upon himſelf, he ſhould be ſupported by all 
d circuz bis allies : that no peace ſhould be made without 
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his conſent, and without procuring for him proper 
ſatisfaction: and that the empreſs of Ruſlia, the 
republic of Holland, and all the other powers of 
Europe, ſhould be invited to accede to this treaty, 
which was to continue in force even after the war 
Was at an end. | | 
The affuirs which engaged the attention of par- 
lament being finiſhed, the ſeſſion was cloſed on 
de ſecond day of May; and the king, having 
appointed a regency, immediately ſet out for his 
berman dominions. The face of affairs on the 
continent were now entirely changed by the death 
a the emperor Charles VII. The grand duke of 
Tuſeany, conſort to the queen of Hungary, de- 
dared himſelf candidate for the Imperial throne; 
du his election was warmly oppoſed by the French 
ung and his allies. The grand duke, however, on 
tag ſecond of September, , was, by a majority of 
"vices, declared king of the Romans, and emperor 
0 Germany at Frankfort. 
Though the king of France could not preven 
tie elevation of the grand duke to the Imperial 
one, he reſolved to humble the houſe of Auſtria 
making a conqueſt of the Netherlands. Accor- 
ugly, a prodigious army was aſſembled there 
"er the auſpices of count Saxe; and his moſt 
lan majeſty, with the dauphin, arriving in the 
"Mp, they inveſted the ſtrong town of Tournay. 
© garriſon conſiſted of eight thouſand Dutch 
"Mmanded by the old baron Dorth, who deter- 
"ed to make a vigorous defence, 


* 
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| The allied army being aſſembled at Soignies; 
the duke of Cumberland aſſumed the chief com- 
mand, and though their force was greatly inferior 
to that of the enemy, they reſolved to march to the 
relief of Tournay. Accordingly, they advanced 
to Leuſe, took poſt at Maulbre in ſight of the 
French army, and extended from the village of 
Antoine to a large wood beyond Vazon, having 
Fontenoy in their front. The French in the inte- 
rim, had completed their batteries, and made the 
moſt formidable preparations for the reception of 


| 


the allies. 


On the Zoth of April, about ten in the morn— 
ing, the duke of Cumberland began the attack, a 
briſk cannonade enſued, and about nine both ar- 
mies were engaged. The Britiſh infantry com- 
manded by lieutenant-general Sir John Ligonier; 
drove the French beyond their lines ; 'but the left 
wing of the allies failing in the attack on the vil- 
lage of Fontenoy, and the cavalry forbearing to 
advance on the flanks, they retreated in ſome diſ- 
order, occaſioned by the warm and inceſſant fire of 
the French batteries. They rallied; however, and 
returning to the charge with redoubled ardour, re- 
pulſed the enemy to their camp with great ſlaugh- 
ter; but being wholly unſupported by the other 
wing, and expoſed both in front and flank to a 
dreadful fire, which did great execution, about 
three. in the afternoon the duke was obliged to make 
the neceſſary diſpoſitions for a retreat, which was 
effected in tolerable order. The battle was fought 
with the utmoſt obſtinacy, and the ſlaughter on 
both ſides was very great. The allies loſt about 
twelve. thouſand men, among whom were lieute- 
| nant-general Campbel, major-general Ponſonby; 
and many officers of inferior rank. The victory 
colt the French almoſt, as many lives, and though 
the attack was judged raſh: and precipitate, the 
Britiſh and Hanoverian troops fought with ſuch 
intrepidity and perſeverance, that if they had been 
properly ſupported by the Dutch forces, and their 
flanks covered by the cavalry, the French, in all 
probability, muſt have abandoned the ſiege. The 
duke of Cumberland left his ſick and wounded to the 
humanity of the victors, and retiring to Aith, en- 
camped in an advantageous ſituation at Leſſines. 
The conquerors purſued their good fortune, till 
having reduced not only Tournay, but the greateſt 
part of the Auſtrian Netherlands, the French king 
returned to Paris, which he entered in triumph. 
On the 12th of October the duke of Cumberland 
returned to England, and ſoon after the allied armies 
repaired to their reſpective winter quarters. 

The campaign in Italy was far from proving fa- 
vourable either to the queen of Hungary or her 
ally the king of Sardinia, The Spaniards entered 
the Milaneſe with very little oppoſition. They 
took the ſtrong citadel of Tortona, reduced Parma, 
Placentia, Pavia, and the city of Milan. In fact, 
by the month of October the Auſtrian territories 
in Italy were wholly ſubdued, and the king of Sar- 
dinia was ſtripped of all his dominions ; notwith- 
ſtanding which he continued firm and true to his en- 
gagements, and deaf to all propoſals of ſeparate ac- 
commodation. | | | 

During the courſe of this year, the Britiſh navy 
performed ſeveral ſervices of the utmoſt importance 
to the common caule 1n general, as well as to Great 
Britain in particular. In the Mediterranean, ad- 
miral Rowley had ſucceeded Matthews in the com- 


St. Remo, with Baſtia, the capital of Corſica, and 
made prizes of ſeveral Spaniſh ſhips ; but he could 
| not 


mand. He had bombarded Savona, Genoa, Final, 
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not prevent the arrival of the rich Havannah ſqua- 
dron at Corunna. Np 

In the Eaſt-Indies, commodore Barnet took a 
great number of French ſhips richly laden; and 


commodore Townſend, in the neighbourhood of | 


Martinico, found means to intercept about thirty 
ſhips belonging to the enemy, under convoy of four 
ſhips of war, two of which were deſtroyed. 

Very extraordinary ſucceſs alſo attended the 
Engliſh privateers. But the moſt important at- 
chievement was the reduction of Louiſburgh, the 
capital of Cape Breton in North America, a place 
of great conſequence, which the French had forti- 
fied in a very ſtrong manner, being the center and 
defence of their fiſhery. 

During theſe tranſactions, a new ſcene engaged 


the attention of the Engliſh miniſtry. The ſon of 


the chevalier de St. George, fired by the. inſinva- 
tions of ſome zealous partizans, who pretended that 
the nation in general was diſaffected to the reigning 
family, determined to make one more effort for 
aſcending the throne of England. At the ſame 
time he was amuſed by France with a promiſe of 
powerful ſuccours ; but this was merely to encourage 
an attempt of the kind, in order to embarraſs the 
Engliſh government, and divert their attention from 
the war on the continent. | i 

Charles being furniſned with a ſupply of money 
and arms by Lewis, embarked on board a frigate, 
accompanied by ſome Iriſh and Scotch adventurers, 
and on the 23d of July, reached the weſtern iſles 
of Scotland, and landing on the coaſt of Lochaber, 
was ſoon joined by a number of mountaineers, un- 
der their reſpective chiefs. Had government acted 
with vigour on the firſt intelligence of his arrival, 
the attempt muſt have been cruſhed in the bud ; 


but it indeed appeared ſo romantic, that the na- 


tion in general could ſcarcely give credit to it. 
When the intelligence was confirmed, Sir John 


| Cope, who commanded the forces in Scotland, ſet 


forward without loſs of time. His orders were to 
proceed directly and attack the rebels, who were 
ſuppoſed to be lying on the weſtward of the Chain, 
in the neighbourhood of Glenſinnan, where their 
ſtandard was erected. But receiving intelligence 
that they had taken poſſeſſion of a very ſtrong pals, 


which lay on the eaſt ſide of the chain, and com- 


manded the road that led to Fort Auguſtus, he 
called a council of war, who agreed in opinion, that 
it would be moſt expedient to change their rout, and 
march for Inverneſs. 

The young chevalier, on the fourth day of Sep- 
tember, entered Perth, where his army was greatly 
increaſed. The marquis of Tullibardine had ſent 
him ſeveral reinforcements, which he had raiſed 
among the tenants of the Athol eſtate; and he was 
alſo joined by lord George Murray, lord Nairn, and 


ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction with their fol- 


lowers. 
Being thus conſiderably augmented, the rebel 


army croſſed the Forth, took poſſeſſion of Edin- 


burgh without oppoſition, with a view of ſeizing 
the treaſure belonging to the two banks of that city, 
but were diſappointed by its having been conveyed 
into the caſtle, which was defended by a garrifon 
under command of general Gueſt, | 
Cope, having taken ſhipping at Aberdeen, had, 
by this time, landed at Dunbar with his army ; and, 
on the nineteenth of September, he began his 


march towards Edinburgh, and encamped at night 


between that city and Haddington, Here being 
Joined by the two regiments of dragoons, who had 
retired on the approach of the rebels to the capital, 
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he immediately marched towards their army i 

der to give them battle. On the twentieth he g 4 
camped in the neighbourhood of Preſton- pam 
but the rebels did not wait for him to begin the * 
tack, for early the next morning the you g 


tender charged at the head of the Higtlandes it . 
ſuch impetuoſity, that the King's troops were ſoo p 
broke and entirely routed. At the firſt onſet te 5 
dragoons fled with great precipitation, but the 4 


chief part of the infantry, who made a vi 


ſtand, were either killed or taken. Five . th 
of the king's forces fell on the field of battle 4 
among whom was the gallant colonel Gardiner 5 
who diſdained to ſave his life at the expence of his : 

a 


honour : when abandoned by his own regiment of | 


| dragoons, he alighted from his horſe, and fought * 


among the infantry until he fell covered with 
wounds. | | 

This victory was of great importance to the e. 
bels, who thereby procured arms, a train of ar- 
tillery, and a conſiderable ſum of money, as the 
tents, cannon, baggage, and military cheſt of 
the royal party fell into their hands. Large ſup- Fn 
plies of money, artillery and ammunition were ſent 


from France by ſingle ſhips; and the number of - 
their followers encreaſed daily, though the more - 
opulent inhabitants of Scotland were averſe to — 
the chevalier's family and pretenſions. The mi- 1 
niſtry were no ſooner informed of Cope's defeat, 8 
than they ſent orders for three battalions of guards, cf 
and ſeven regiments of infantry to return from {Ml no- 
Flanders; and theſe being joined by fix thouſand 5 | 
Dutch troops lately arrived in England, began their _ 
_ to Newcaſtle under the command of general Ml abo 
ade. | 
His majeſty had, before this time, returned ris 
to England, and received the moſt warm and af. q,, 
fectionate addreſſes from the city, the lieutenancy, Wl fore 
and the merchants of London, congratulating him Wl that 
on the reduction of Cape Breton, expreſſing their N cf, 
abhorrence and deteſtation of the preſent unnatural I into 
rebellion, and promiſing to exert their utmoſt en- a ve 
deavours in defending his majeſty's perſon and go- 7 
vernment, and in ſupporting the public credit of the Wl Peil 
nation. and 
Similar addreſſes were alſo preſented by almoſt "i 
every town, county, and corporation in the king- Wl Man 
dom. Many of the principal nobility and gent!) Bl vith 
offered their ſervices in the military capacity, and reach 
| regiments were raiſed in the different counties wherein Wh Wa! 
their reſpective eſtates were ſituated. 7 
The arrival of the duke of Cumberland, who reinf 
returned about this time from Holland, con!” ll rj... 
buted to quicken the general ſpirit of loyalty ; an 0 
all ranks of men ſeemed unanimouſly to concur n tr 
expreſſing their zeal for the preſent royal famil) 3 WI the f 
and the protection of their own rights civil and te- II 
ligious. | Verge 
Charles having, by this time, collected about i ON 
thouſand men, paſſed the weſtern border of Eng: don, 
land, and inveſted Carliſle, which ſurrendered n were 
three days. General Wade advanced from Neu- A. 
caſtle in order to relieve that place, but hearing f kebels 
his march that it had ſurrendered, he returned © Bi me 
his former ſtation. : ige  þy 
The rebels, having left a garriſon in Can 1 on 2 
ſet out on the third of March for Penrith, # Wy, £ 
whence they proceeded to Lancaſter, which . (era 
| entered on the twenty-eighth of the ſame 1 Linli 
after which the whole army took poſſeſſion of oY Fa 
cheſter. But they now found themſelves "ould March 
deceived in their views; for, inſtead of the Mi raiſe ad | 
tudes, they expected to join them, they co ay) 
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giment, were put under the command of Mr. 


ly. a | 
K bands of London were now reviewed 


at The train 

re- by his majeſty, the country regiments were com- 
VIth cred, the volunteers were employed in the exer- 
00n tie of arms, and the whole kingdom united firmly 
the zoainſt the invader. | | TO 
the The king had by this time given directions for 


OUS 


dred 
ttle, 


the raiſing another army, conſiſting of three re- 
giments of cavalry, and fifteen of infantry, to be 
commanded by the duke of Cumberland, and, un- 


iner, der him, by Sir John Ligonier. This army was 
f his afterwards encreaſed to thirteen thouſand, and took 
it of poſt at Litchfield, which was deemed the moſt pro- 
ugh per place for intercepting the rebels in their march 
with to the ſouthward. | 5 

In the beginning of December the rebels left 
e re- Mancheſter, and advanced to Congleton; but ſud- 
ar- denly they turned off to the left, and marched into 
* Derby, as if they intended to avoid the duke, and 
ſt 9 


proceed immediately to London. 

As ſoon as the citizens were informed, that, not- 
withſtanding the vigilance and activity of the duke, 
the rebels had it in their power to advance to the 


ſup- 
e ſent 
der of 


more i metropolis, many of them were filled with the moſt 
le 10 Bl dreadful apprehenſions. Even the miniſtry ſeemed 
e mi- to be conſiderably alarmed. A council was held at 
defeat, Wi 5:. James's, and a reſolution taken, that the ſtandard 
zuards, WY of England ſhould be erected on Finchly Com- 
* mon, for aſſembling an army, to be commanded 
ouſan 


by the king in perſon, and under him, by field 
mareſchal lord Stair: that all the regular troops 
about London, with the aſſociated regiments, the 
trained bands, and the militia, ſhould march to 


n their 
general 


eturned i tat camp, and that a numerous train of artillery 
nd af. fhould be drawn out of the Tower for the uſe of the | 
nancy» Wh forces. It was owing to theſe vigorous reſolutions, 
ng lim BY that the pretender altered his opinion, and inſtead 
8 8 of advancing to London, determined to return 
natur®" BY into Scotland, where he heard his affairs had taken 
oft en- very favourable turn. TO oa | 
nd 2M Hereupon, after a very ſhort ſtay in the town of 
t of the Derby, he began his march early in the morning; 
t and though Wade with his army had, for ſome 
almolt Bi tine, been at Doncaſter, and conſequently nearer 
e king- ancheſter than the rebels, yet the latter retreated 
| ge with ſuch amazing rapidity, that they had almoſt 
ty, A rached Preſton, before Wade had advanced to 
wherem Bl Wakefield. 8 
1 Charles reached Carliſle on the 19th, and, after 
id, #3 reinforcing the garriſon of that place, croſſed the 
_ "wes Edin and Solway into Scotland. 
ty HS On the 21ſt of December the duke of Cumber- 
— md with his whole army inveſted Carliſle, and, on 


* thirtieth, the garriſon ſurrendered at diſcretion. 


* us having purſued the rebels to the northern 
bout (it 8 of England, and retaken the only place they 
; C Eng- ere maſters of, his royal highneſs returned to Lon- 
bats in = and the priſoners, amounting to four hundred, 
m Ner- * confined in different jails. 
in ul FI D. 1746. After a very fatiguing march the 
"ned u ne „reached Glaſgow, from whence they conti- 
l 40 their route to Stirling, where they were join- 
Carliſle, n ſome forces aſſembled by lord Lewis Gor- 
ich, from Ul vy 2 John Drummond. On the 13th of Janu- 
nich the A Hawley, who had aſſembled a conſi- 
month, Lali body of forces at Edinburgh, advanced to 
of Man- Falls. Next day the rebels rendezyouſed 
. terrib!y march uk, and on the 17th were perceived in full 
he mul: BN d te attack the king's forces. The enemy 
ould ie BN 111... Poſſeſſion of a hill on the right, and 
but , in order to drive them from this eminence, 
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% 


but two hundred, which being formed into a re- 


EB 


— 


army, after making 
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ſent two regiments of dragoons to attack them, 
but the firſt volley of the rebels broke their ranks, 
and they retreated with precipitation, and falling 
in among the infantry, put them alſo in confuſion. 
The rebels followed their ſucceſs, and the royal 
one irregular diſcharge, fled 
in the utmoſt confuſion, leaving the field of bat- 
tle, with part of their tents and artillery to the e- 
nemy. It was now judged expedient to ſend a 


commander to the army in Scotland, in whom the 


ſoldiers could place ſome confidence; and the duke 
of Cumberland was choſen for this purpoſe. 

His royal highneſs, on the thirty-firſt of January, 
put himſelf at the head of his troops at Edinburgh, 
conſiſting of thirteen regiments of infantry, five 
regiments of dragoons, one regiment of light 
horſe, and fifteen hundred highlanders from Argyle- 
ſhire, under the command of colonel Campbell. 
On the laſt day of January he began his march to 
Linlithgow, and the enemy who had renewed the 
ſiege of Stirling-caſtle, not only abandoned that 
enterprize, but after blowing up the magazines, 
croſſed the Forth with the utmoſt precipitation. 

In the mean time the duke, having ſecured the 
important poſts of Stirling and Perth with the 
Heſſian battalions, advanced with the army to 
Aberdeen, where he was joined by the duke of 
Gordon, the earls of Aberdeen, and Findlater, and 
other perſons of diſtinction. Tos | 

A floop of war which the rebels had ſurprized 
near Montroſe was about this time retaken, with a 
conſiderable ſum of money and a large quantity of 
arms on board, which ſhe had brought from France 
for the ſervice of the Pretender. 

On the eight of April the duke left Aberdeen, 
and arriving at Nairn, where he halted to refreſh 
his men, he received advice that the enemy had 
burnt Fort Auguſtus, and marched from Inverneſs 
to Culloden, about nine miles diftant from the roy- 
al army to give him battle, The ſame night, how- 
ever, the rebels marched with an intent to ſurpriſe 
the duke's army before day light; but this ſcheme 
proving abortive, they returned to Culloden: re- 
ſolving in that ſtation to wait for the royal army. 
On the 16th the duke decamped between four 
and five in the morning, and after marching about 
eight miles, perceived the advanced guard of the 
rebels amounting to eight thouſand men, drawn up 
in order of battle, in thirteen diviſions, ſupplied 
with ſome pieces of artillery and poſted behind 


| ſome old walls and hutts in a line with Culloden 


houſe, | : 
The duke immediately formed the royal army 
into three lines and about noon the engagement 
began. The artillery of the rebels was ill ſerved, 


and did very little execution ; but that of the king's 


troops made dreadful havock among the enemy. 
Impatient of this fire, the front line advanced to 
the charge, and about five hundred of the clans 
attacked the king's left wing with their uſual im- 
petuoſity. One regiment was diſordered by the 
weight of this column: but two battalions ad- 


vancing from the ſecond line, ſupported the firſt, 


and ſoon put a ſtop to their career, by a ſmart 
fire, that killed a great number. At the ſame 
time, Kingſton's and Hawley's horſe pulled down 
the park wall that covered. their flank, and failing 
in among them, ſword in hand, made great ha- 

vock. 0's | 
The French piquets, on the left, ſtood inactive 
during the engagement, and afterwards ſurrendered 
themſelves priſoners of war. In about thirty minutes 
after the whole rebel army was totally ao, 
| an 
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and the field covered with their dead bodies. Three 


thouſand were ſlain on the ſpot and in the purſuit. 
The earl of Kilmarnock was taken in the fleld 
of battle: the lord Balmerino ſurrendered himſelf 


rank, fifty of whom were condemned and executed, 


ral the count de Saxe, took the field in the latter 


the conduct of the Auſtrian general Bathiana, who 
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a few days after. The marquis of Tullibar- 
dine likewiſe followed his example. The ear] 
of Cromartie and his ſon had been taken priſoners 
before the engagement. This victory put a final 
ſtroke to the rebellion ; but his royal highneſs con- 
tinued in the north ſome time, in order to give pro- 
per orders for ſecuring the tranquillity of the 
country; then, after receiving the ſubmiſſion 
of almoſt all the clans and chieftains, he returned 
to London, which he entered with univerſal accla- 
mations. 

The vanquiſhed adventurer, upon his retreat 
from the field of battle, held a conference with 
ſome of his principal adherents, but finding his 
affairs deſperate, he deſired each of them to con- 
ſult his own ſafety, while he himſelf, aſſuming va- 
rious diſguiſes, continued to wander about, a 
wretched fugitive, for the ſpace of four months, 
during which, he underwent an amazing ſeries of 
dangers, hardſhips, and miſeries. At Jaſt, on the 
tenth day of Auguſt, he embarked, with about 
thirty of his followers, on board a French frigate, 
and arrived in ſafety at a ſmall town near Morlaix 
in Britany. f 

The government were now reſolved to make 
examples of ſome of thoſe who had involv- 
ed their country in ſuch calamity and confuſion, 
but to make the number as few as poſſible. An 
act was paſſed for attainting the earls of Kil- 
marnock and Cromartie, and the lords Balmerino 
and Lovat. The three former were tried, found 
guilty, and received ſentence of death. Cromartie 
was after wards pardoned as to life, but all his eſtates 
were confiſcated. 3 

On the 18th of Auguſt Kilmarnock and Balme- 
rino were executed on Tower-hill. The former 
died with marks of penitence and contrition, but 
the latter viewed the implements of death with the 
moſt careleſs air, and ſeemed to glory in his ſuffer- 
ings. Lovat was tried in the ſpring of the ſucceed- 
ing year, found guilty, and beheaded on Tower- 
hill. Courts were opened in different parts of 
the kingdom for the trial of the rebels of inferior 


ſome were pardoned, and the greater number were 
tranſported to the plantations, | 

While England was thus engaged in cruſhing a 
rebellion at home, the French king, with his gene- 


end of April, at the head of a numerous army, and 
adyanced towards the allies, intrenched to the num- 
ber of forty thouſand, behind the Demer, under 


retired before them and took poſt in the neighbour- 
hood of Breda. 
Such was the amazing progreſs of the French 
arms under the conduct of that conſummate gene- 
ral, count Saxe, that not only four ſtrong towns 
in Dutch Brabant were rapidly and ſucceſſively re- 
duced ; but by the middle of July, Lewis was abſo- 
lute maſter of Flanders, Brabant, and Hainaulrt. 
Namur ſoon followed the fate of the former places. 
Mean while the allied army lay encamped at 
Maeſtricht, where they were joined by Sir John 
Ligonier with ſome Britiſh and Bavarian battalions. 
Prince Charles of Lorrain, who commanded the 
confederate army, now determined to give the ene- 
my battle; but finding, on his advance, marſhal 
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Count Saxe being by this time confderabl. 
reinforced, determined to bring the confeder 


. E-% ates to 
an engagement, The allies, perceiving his inter 
tions, drew up their forces in order of battle, an 0 


made preparations for giving him a warm rece 
tion. On the firſt of October the enemy advanced s 
in three columns, and a terrible cannonading began 

about noon, which laſted two hours. Prince Wal. 8 
deck, who commanded the left wing, was then at. 
tacked with great fury, and after a brave defence l 
over- powered by numbers. In a word, the allies 
were aſſaulted with ſuch reſiſtleſs impetuoſity, that 


they were obliged to abandon their poſts, and re. A 
treat towards Maeſtricht with the loſs of five thou. h 
ſand men, and thirty pieces of artillery. This action 
terminated the campaign in the Netherlands. The WM 
allies paſſing the Maeſe, took up their winter t 

| quarters in the dutchies of Limburg and Luxem- pn 
burgh, while the French cantoned their troops n 
the places which they had newly conquered. 


On the 18th of November the parliament met, 
when the king in the courſe of his ſpeech having Ca 
repreſented the neceſſity of very conſiderable ſup- 
plies, in conſequence of the unavoidable accidents 
of the war; affectionate addreſſes were preſented 
by both houſes, and the commons voted nine mil- ſhip 
lions, four hundred and twenty five thouſand BM Brit 
pounds for the ſervices of the enſuing year, 

A. D. 1747. To fruſtrate the ambitious deſigns 
of France, the allies determined to aſſemble a poy- 
erful army in the Netherlands. The duke of Cum- 
berland aſſumed the chief command of the confe- 


Saxe poſted ſo advantageouſly at Tongres, he 
thought proper to return to Maeſtricht. 


1 mperial horſe charged the whole line © 


derate forces for the enſuing campaign. In the A 
latter end of March he took the field, and fixed his WM men 
head quarters at the village of Filberg: the prince Wl prel 
of Waldeck, with the Dutch troops, were poſted WI = A 
at Breda, and marſhal Bathiani near Venlo. The tain, 
allied army conſiſted of one hundred and twenty gene 
thouſand men. | 0 \ mad 
In the month of April Count Saxe took the Bill date 
field at the head of one hundred thouſand men, Wi men 
and in a very ſhort time completed the reduction Bill gove 
of all Dutch Flanders. 1 mini 
His royal highneſs now took poſt between the 3 
Great and Little Nethes, by which he covered i cum 
Bergen-op-zoom and Maeſtricht. About the lat- Wi tio]: 
ter end of May the French king arrived at Bro- WW nag 
ſels, and Saxe then determined to undertake the e 
ſiege of Maeſtricht. He advanced towards Lou · Bl they 
vain, and the confederates perceiving his intel um 
tion, put their army into motion to take poſt be. Fren, 
tween that town and the enemy. On the 20th "iſe 
July, the confederates drew up in order of batte WW ot 
having in the front of their left wing the village ef A 
Laffeldt, in which they poſted ſeveral battalions "lice 
Britiſh infantry. Next morning the enemy's inten- T 
try marched down the hill in one column, and 4 Top 
tacked the village of Laffeldt, which was reſolute!) BM vho 
defended, till the allies being over-powerc reſoly 
numbers, the French maintained their footing flies 
the village, after it had been three times lo g Noſiti 
carried. A moſt vigorous effort was then i 2 ki 
order of the duke to annoy the flanks of the . red 
and victory for ſome time ſeemed ready to A 5 dent, 
for the confederates; when the fortune of wy * t 
took a ſudden turn, through the daſtardly 1 © 
viour of the Dutch, who turned their bac. S F Ws 
flying at full gallop, overturned five banker . Ch 
infantry belonging to the allies corps de mw o til 
In all probability the defeat would have beer gn 2 
had not Sir John Ligonier at the head of ja »s oi 1: * 
tiſn regiments of dragoons, and a few * F 0 fn a 
cav 
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wwalry with ſuch impetuoſity; that he ſtopped their | 
DO and enabled the duke to effect a retreat to 


CV. 
bly 


g Maeſtricht. Sir John himſelf was taken priſoner, 
and but the regiments he commanded retired in good 
cep- oder. The next effort of the enemy was the ſiege 
nced of Bergen-op-Zoom, which alſo fell a prey to the 
egan conquerors, partly through the proweſs of their 
Wal- ommanders, and party through the inactivity of the 


-overnor, who, at the time of the moſt vigorous 


n at- 
* allault, was aſleep in his quarters; to the cowardice 
allies or luggiſnneſs of the Dutch may be juſtly im- 
that puted many of the failures of this campaign, at 
d re. de cloſe of which the duke embarked for Eng- 
thou- d. 

Ction 25 the courſe of this year the Britiſh cruizers | 
The WM yere fo diligent and fortunate, that they took no leſs 
winter than fix hundred and forty-four prizes from the 


French and Spaniards. 

Vice-admiral Anſon and rear-admiral Warren 
were ſucceſsful againſt a fleet of the enemy deſtined 
o act in America. They fell in with them off 
Cape Finiſterre, and in conſequence of a defeat, 
wok a fleet of merchantmen that was under their 


mem. 
ps in 


t met, 
having 
e ſup- 


cidents I convoy, on board of which there was immenſe 
eſented WM treafure. Admiral Hawke alſo took ſix French 
e mil- Wl ſhips of the line in an engagement off the coaſt of 
ouſand WE Britany, with a conſiderable number of merchant- 
men, and conducted all his prizes ſafe to England. 
deſigns Wl Soon after theſe tranſactions, Admiral Anſon 
a pow- vas created a peer, and the admirals Warren 
Cum- WM ind Hawke were honoured with the order of the 
 confe- Wl Bath. + 
In the BY A. D. 1748. On the cloſe of the ſeſſion of parlia- 
med his BY ment his majeſty acquainted both houſes that the 
e prince Bi preliminaries of a general peace were actually ſigned 
e poſted WY it Aix-la-Chapelle, by the miniſters of Great-Bri- 
d. The Wi tain, France, and the United Provinces ; and that a 
| twenty Bi general reſtitution of the conqueſts which had been 


made during the war was the baſis of this accommo- 


ook the Bi dation. Immediately after the prorogation of parlia- 
1d men, i ment, his majeſty, having appointed a regency to 
eduction govern in his abſence, ſat out for his German do- 
minions. 
ven tie E In the month of March this year the duke of 
cavered Bl Cumberland had aſſembled the allied forces in the 
the lat: reighbourhood of Breda; but notwithſtanding the 
at Brul- I magnificent promiſes which had been made by 
take tt Wi the United Provinces, and the court of Vienna, 
ds Lou- Bi they did not amount by far to ſo conſiderable a. 
is inten- number, as might have been expected. The 
ſt 7 French, therefore, whoſe numbers were greatly 
20th , luperior, were enabled to inveſt Maeſtricht with- 
of batt: out oppoſition : and accordingly, on the third day 
ou 1 April, they opened their trenches before that 
tall ace, | 
y's o The garriſon conſiſted of Imperial and Dutch 
, 11 ah T0ps, under the command of the baron D'Aylva, 
g bf Who defended the place with the utmoſt ſpirit and 
weren chin. He annoyed the beſiegers in repeated 
ed lies; but they were reſolved to overcome all op- 
s lo 106 bf Nition and carried on their approaches with in- 
n m ugable perſeverance. They attacked the co- 
he _ vered 


"ed way, in which they actually made a lodg- 


to dec 5 ment, after an obſtinate diſpute, which coſt them 
of mn; ' * thouſand men, when a courier arrived from 
rdly q © Uuke of Cumberland with advice that the pre- 
backs ary articles of peace had been ſigned at Aix- 


-apelle on the 1 ril, upon which all 
ſtilts were Fd She on” oP | 

1 OS theſe tranſactions, admiral Boſcawen, 
[ln K ananded a powerful armament in the Eaſt- 
lng, undertook the ſiege of Pondicherry ; but 
S ide forces naval and military reduced by 


GT EURUE 


— — 


| 
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ſickneſs, and the rainy ſeaſon approaching, he or- 
dered the artillery and ſtores to be re-imbarked, 
and on the ninth of October raiſed the ſiege, after 
ſuſtaining great loſs aggravated by the mortification 
of ſeeing ſeveral ſhips with upwards of twelve hun- 
dred men periſh in a violent hurricane on the coaſt 
of Coromandel. 4 by 

The plenipotentiaries ſtill continued at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, adjuſting all the articles of the definitive 
treaty, which, at length, was concluded on the 
ſeventh day of October. In was founded on former 
treaties, which was now expreſsly confirmed, from 
that of Weſtphalia to the laſt concluded at London 
and Vienna. we, | 

It was covenanted by the contracting parties, 
that all priſoners on each ſide ſhould be mutally 
releaſed without ranſom, and all conqueſts re- 
ſtored : that the dutchies of Parma, Placentia, 
and Guſtalla, ſhould be ceded as a ſettlement to 
the infant Don, Philip, and the heirs male of his 
body; but in caſe of his aſcending the throne of 
Spain, or of the two Sicilies, or his dying without 
male iſſue, that they ſhould revert to the houſe 
of Auſtria: that the king of Great Britain ſhould, 
immediately after the ratification of the treaty, 
lend two perſons of rank and diſtinction, to reſide 
in France, as hoſtages, until reſtitution ſhould be 
made of Cape Breton, and all the other conqueſts 
which his Britannic majeſty ſhould have made in 
the Eaſt or Weſt Indies, before or after the preli- 
minaries were ſigned: that the aſſiento contract, 
with the article = the annual ſhip, ſhould be con- 
firmed for four years, during which, the enjoy- 
ment of that privilege had been ſuſpended fince 
the commencement of the preſent war: that Dun- 
kirk ſhould remain fortified on the land fide, and 
towards the ſea continue on the footing of for- 
mer treaties. All the contracting powers became 
guarantees to the king of Pruſſia for the dutchy of 
Sileſia, and the county of Glatz, as he then poſ- 
ſeſſed them; and they likewiſe engaged to maintain 
the empreſs queen of Hungary and Bohemia in the 
poſſeſſion of her hereditary dominions, according to 
the pragmatic ſanction. The other articles regarded 
the forms and time fixed for the mutual reſtitutions, 
as well as for the termination of hoſtilities in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. 

But the right of Britiſh ſubjects to navigate in 
the American ſeas without being * to ſearch 
was not once mentioned; though in fact this claim 
was the original ſource of the war between Great 
Britain and Spain. Theſe and other diſputes were 
left to the diſcuſſion of Commiſſaries. 

His Britannic majeſty had, by this time, re- 
turned to England, and the parliament meetin 
on the twenty-ninth day of November, he made a 
ſpeech to both houſes, importing, that the defini- 
tive treaty of peace had been ſigned by all the 
parties concerned in the war ; that he had made the 
moſt effectual proviſion for ſecuring the rights and 
intereſts of his ſubjects, and for procuring to his 
allies the beſt terms and conditions, that the ſitu- 
ation of affairs would admit: that he took much 
ſatisfaction in being able to tell them, that he had 
found a good diſpoſition in all the parties engaged 
in the war, to bring this negotiation to a happy 
concluſion : that from theſe circumſtances, they 
might promiſe themſelves a long enjoyment of the 
bleſſings of peace, provided they made a right 
uſe and improvement of it: that as great a pro- 
preſs had been made in reducing the public ex- 
pences, as the nature of the caſe would allow ; and 


he only deſired them to grant him ſuch ſupplies as 
might 


kingdom in due ſtrength and vigour: that thoſe 


| ſervice of their country, were certainly proper objects 


the fiſhery of that extenſive coaſt. This patriotic 
ſcheme met with the ſucceſs it deſerved, for it 
being honoured with the royal ſanction, and proper 


the noble earl of that title, who was the original 


November, his majeſty opened the ſeſſion with a 


lity: that the good effects reſulting from hence 
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engagements as had been already contracted, and 
laid before them: that times of tranquillity were moſt 
proper for leſſening the national debt, and ſtrengthen- 
ing themſelves againſt future events; and he muſt 
recommend to them, as the moſt effectual means for 
theſe purpoſes, the improving of the public re- 
venue, and the maintaining the naval force of the 


brave men, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 


of parliamentary favour and protection; and he 
hoped they would deem it their duty, as well as 
intereſt, to convert their moſt ſerious attention 
towards the advancing of commerce, and cultivating 
the arts of peace. i; 

This ſpeech was anſwered: by loyal and affec- 
tionate addreſſes from both houſes ; though that of 
the lower was not carried without a violent oppo- 
ſition. 

A. D. 1749. A ſcheme was now formed by 
many perſons of diſtinction for the ſettlement of a 
new colony in Nova Scotia in order to diffuſe the 
benefits of population and agriculture, and imp ove 


encouragement being given to ſuch as had lately 
been diſmiſſed the public ſervice, a vaſt number of 
families engaged to go to this new ſettlement, and 
fix their habitations there. Soon after their ar- 
rival, a town was planned and expeditiouſly finiſh- 


ed at the head of Chebucto harbour, when it was | 


divided into lots and called Halifax, in- honour of 


projector of the ſcheme. I he honourable Edward 
Cornwallis was appointed governor of this infant 
colony. ET e 

The parliament meeting on the ſixteenth day of 


ſpeech, in which he ſaid, that it was with a parti- 
cular pleafure that he met them, at a time when the 
re- eſtabliſnment of a general peace had reſtored 
to his people the bleſſings of quiet and tranquil- 


were already apparent in the flouriſhing condition 
of commerce, and the riſe of public credit, which 
naturally laid the foundation for an increaſe of 
ſtrength, and of laſting proſperity to his king- 
doms : that he had not failed, during the courſe of 
this ſummer, to avail himſelf of every opportunity 
to cement and preſerve the peace; and that it was, 
and ſhould be, his firm reſolution to do every thing 
in his power to preſerve it inviolable, and religi- 
ouſly to adhere to the engagements he had entered 
into. : 

Both houſes of parliament having preſented very 
dutiful addreſſes to his majeſty in anſwer to this 
ſpeech, the commons proceeded to take into conſi- 
deration the eſtimates for the enſuing year, and voted 
the neceſſary ſupplies, ſoon after which the parlia- 
ment was prorogued. 

A. D. 1750. About two months before the 
cloſe of the ſeſſion, the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis were thrown into the utmoſt conſternation, by 
two ſhocks of an earthquake; the firſt on the eighth 
day of February, between twelve and one o'clock 
1n the afternoon, was felt all over the cities of Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter, and parts adjacent; in many 
places the waters were agitated to a very conſider- 
able degree. 


At half an hour after five o'clock, on the morn- 
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might be requiſite for the current ſervice of the | 
year, for their own ſecurity, and for fulfilling ſuch 


* 


ſtrong. 


poſed. | 
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ing of the eighth of March, the town wa, 3. 


larmed a ſecond time, by a ſhock more ſevere than 


the former, attended with a hollow ruſtlin 
as if cauſed by wind, and the violence of it awaked 
numbers of people out of their ſleep ; but provi 
dentially no miſchief happened, except the throw. | 
ing down ſome chimnies, and damaging ſome old 
houſes. The ſhock was fo violent in ſome place, 
that the people ran from their beds and houſes 1). , 
moſt naked, in the utmoſt confuſion. There was h 
obſerved preceding the ſhock, a continual, though 4 
confuſed 1 till within a minute or two dt 
its being felt, the flaſhes of which were very 


8 Noiſe, 


The ſhock was felt in Eſſex, Kent, and Surry, «s Wil * 
well as in moſt parts of Middleſex ; and the panic 
which was univerſal in the four counties, was con. ill © 
ſiderably increaſed, by the ridiculous prediction of T 
an enthuſiaſtic ſoldier, who boldly propheſied, the A d. 
the next ſhock would happen in the night between WM in 
the ſeventh and eighth of April, and lay the whole WM 
cities of London and Weſtminſter in ruins. Ab- de 
ſurd as this prognoſtication muſt ſeem to perſons of nl 
philoſophy and reflection, it had an amazing eff 
on the populace, inſomuch, that multitudes aban- ** 
doned their houſes, and retired into the county; !** 
and in the evening of the 7th of April, the fields 
adjacent to the metropolis were crouded with people, 
who continued there during the whole night in the 
moſt alarming ſituation, till the light of the morning 
diſſipated their fears, and convinced them of the 
fallacy of the prognoſtication. 

Soon after this alarm, a very extraordinary acci- 
dent happened at the ſeſſions of the Old-Baiky, 
The putrified air adhering to the cloaths of male 
factors ſpread a peſtilential fever among the audi 


ence, The lord-mayor of London, one alderman. T 
two of the judges, ſeveral lawyers, and the greate * 
part of the jury, loft their lives by this peſtilential 9 
vapour. | | * 
This melancholy cataſtrophe occaſioned order " 
to be given for erecting a ventilator on the leads 0 q * 
the jail of Newgate, in order to extract the fol die 
air, and cauſe a circulation of freſh, to prevent, 0 
poſſible, the like accident in future. | * 
A. D. 1751. His majeſty returned from | a 
German dominions in the month of November, an form 
on the ſeventeenth day of January opened the par fates 
liament with a ſpeech, in which he acquainted both ted 
houſes with his having concluded a treaty with th teath 
king of Spain, whereby ſuch particular differen. 
as could not be ſettled by a general treaty had bel he he 
amicably adjuſted, and concluded with an exhoi ths 
tion to unanimity, the improving the trade and con Umare 
merce of the nation, and the putting the laws tween 
force againſt the diſturbers of the internal peace bs 
police of the kingdom. On this ſpeech, loyal 4 bouſes 
affectionate addreſſes were preſented to the thron tod! 
by both houſes. RT (7 
The ſupplies demanded this year by the mam Bl: pt 
amounting to nearly five millions, ſeveral o TH 
motions were oppoſed with the utmoſt force , rdeg 
gument by Mr. Pitt, Sir George Lyttleto . 


Mr. Grenville; but the power of numbers P 
vailed, and the miniſtry carried every thing they? 


During the courſe of this ſeſſion, whe mn 
ſuſtained a terrible blow in the death of * 
of Wales, who expired on the tenth day of 
about ten in the evening, in the 45th yes . 
age. He had caught cold about three 0 „dg 
fore in his gardens at Kew; and having 5 0 ; 
through hurry of buſineſs, to have it emol 
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for themſelves : that he hoped they would exert 


their utmoſt endeavours, in their ſeveral coun- 
ties, to promote the true intereſt and happineſs of 
his people, to encourage induſtry, to preſerve 
good order and regularity in the ſtate, and to make 
his ſubjects ſenſible of the bleſſing they enjoyed; 


by which means his government would be eſta- 


bliſhed in the moſt peaceable and effectual man- 
ner. 

An event occurred this year, which marks the 
prevalence of credulity and party zeal. A young 
woman, whoſe name was Elizabeth Canning, pre- 
tended to have been forcibly conveyed from Moor- 
fields on the evening of the firſt of January to the 


obſcure manſion of one Wells near Enfield-W aſh, 


a woman ſuſpected of harbouring unfortunate pro- 
ſtitutes; from whence after a continuance of twenty - 
eight days, ſhe made her eſcape without the leaſt 
violation of her virtue. Notwithſtanding the abſurd- 


ity of the pretence, the improbability of the girl's 


continuance in a place of known infamy, ſo long a 
time, without the violation of her virtue, and the 
apparent eaſe with which ſhe might at any time 
have effected her eſcape, the ſtory operated ſo pow- 
erfully on the minds of numbers of people, that 
they became her ſtrenuous advocates, and raiſed 
large ſubſcriptions for the proſecution of the ſuppoſed 
delinquents. N 

After various depoſitions, and bills of perjury 
being preferred on both ſides, Canning was found 
guilty of perjury, and tranſported to America. 

In the month of April of this year, Dr. Came- 
ron, brother to the famous rebel, Lochiel, having, 
notwithſtanding his attainder, ventured over to 
Scotland, in order (as was reported) to reclaim 
ſome money which had been embezzled by the 
highlanders, was apprehended, and conducted to 
London, where the identity of his perſon being 
proved, he received ſentence of death, which he 


accordingly ſuffered at Tyburn, and behaved 


with an aſtoniſhing degree of courage and reſolu- 
tion. | 


* 


About this period ſome very alarming inteſtine 
commotions were produced by the exportation of 
corn, which had hitherto proved ſo advantageous 
to the kingdom. A large party of colliers and 
others of the rabble having aſſembled in a body, 
made an attack upon the city of Briſtol; and 
though treated by the magiſtrates with, the utmoſt 
lenity, they began to plunder ſome loaded veſſels 
that were lying in the harbour, till the citizens were 
obliged to call to their aſſiſtance a troop of the Scotch 
grey dragoons, who immediately quelled the inſur- 


gents, a great number of whom were wounded, and 


| ſeveral killed. 


Inſurrections of a like nature happened in York- 
ſhire, and continued till they were ſuppreſſed by 
the interference of the military power. 

At the meeting of the parliament on the 15th 
of November, his majeſty, in his ſpeech to both 
houſes, obſerved that the events of this year had 
not made it neceſſary for him to offer any thing in 
particular to their conſideration, relating to foreign 
tranſactions: that the public tranquillity, and the 
ſtate of affairs in Europe, remained on the ſame 
footing, in which they were at the cloſe of the laſt 
ſeſſion ; and they might be aſſured of his ſteadi- 
_ neſs in purſuing the moſt effectual meaſures to pre- 

lerve to his people the bleſſings of peace. 
. This ſpeech was anſwered by loyal and affection- 
ate addreſſes from both houſes, who proceeded to 
difpatch the public buſineſs with an unanimity, 


— 


poſt; but in the courſe of the ſummer it was confer. 


and the earl of Hilſborough comptroller of the 


| | CAA! 
which, till this period, had hardly been enn 
known. : 
A. D. 1754. No material tranſaction oey.. 
red during this preſent ſeſſion, ſo that it may ſuffce 
to obſerve that on the 6th of April his majeſty, ate 
giving the royal aſſent to ſeveral bills which ha 
paſſed both houſes, prorogued the parliament; {9 


ſore t 
the Ir 
them! 
Block 
and 0 
thouſa 


after which it was diſſolved by proclamation, an uy 
writs iſſued for calling a new one. : 15 

The right honourable Henry Pelham died in the 1 thr 
beginning of March, and was ſincerely regretted by * * 
his majeſty and the nation in general. 0 ma 

The duke of Newcaſtle, brother to Mr, Pe. +» 
ham, was appointed firſt lord commiſſioner of the ill; ich 


treaſury, and was ſucceeded as ſecretary of ſtat 
by Sir Thomas Robinſon, who had long reſidel 
as ambaſſador at the court of Vienna. The other 
department of this, office was till retained by the 
earl of Holderneſs: and the function of chancelly 
of the exchequer was performed, as uſual, by the 
lord chief juſtice of the King's Bench, until a proper 
perſon could be found to ſupply that important 


A. 
parlian 
[Thom: 
r that 
preſent 
Dy ſea 

3s mig 
urope 
pf his | 
mpts 
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red upon Mr. Legge, whoſe good character and 
great abilities have ſince been univerſally. acknoy- 
ledged. 


Sir George Lyttleton was appointed cofferer 


houſhold; Mr. George Grenville, brother to ear 
Temple, became treaſurer of the navy ; and Mr, 


The 
Charles Townſhend accepted a place of a lord ty ca 
the admiralty, in the room of lord Barrington, made armer 


maſter of the wardrobe. Lord Hardwicke, the 


time 
chancellor, was raiſed to the dignity of an ear 


anned 


The place of lord chief juſtice of the King's Bend Acco 
becoming vacant by the death of Sir William Læ Hd of 
was beſtowed upon Sir Dudley Rider, whoſe olieWotes, 
of attorney-general was ſupplied by the honounh atten 
ble William Murray. | | WMſrrtain 
The miniſtry carried their elections for the nein re, 
parliament almoſt univerſally. The ſpirit of fich 
| poſition was now almoſt entirely extinguiſhed; aides; 
the words of court and country party, which ul of 
to produce ſuch terrible effects, had incurred op, 
contempt not only of perſons of ſenſe and undi H 
ſtanding, but began to be out of faſhion even à moe and 
the populace. | „ feat ny 
The new parliament met at Weſtminſter ion. 
the 10th of May, and the ſeſſions was opened H His . 
the duke of Cumberland and ſome other -peers w 5th 
ing by commiſſion from the king. On this oc her th 
ſion. the lord chancellor made a ſpeech to bon Nouſly 
houſes, in which he obſerved, that his majeſty id Aix-|; 
given them this opportunity of coming togeti" ure or 
order to compleat, without loſs of time, c could 
parliamentary proceedings, which he judged 0 gelen 
be for the ſatisfaction of his good ſubjects; vn roach 
did not think proper to lay before them any Pe, Onged 
of general buſineſs, reſerving every thing of that | wil 
ture to the uſual time of their aſſembling in mess 
winter. On the fifth day of June, this "1 lion, h 
ſeſſion was cloſed, the parliament was p- ena 
to the eighth of Auguſt, and afterwards to the wourab 
of November. a cq ed he 
The miniſtry, alarmed at the progres f N the 
French in America, and convinced from the 5 ot: is p. 
anſwers they had received from that court, cx 0 e ſet 
thing could be effected by negotiation, | — 
remptory orders to their governors in that n 10 Tp 
to repel force by force, and drive the F yo ' ow 
their ſettlements on the river Ohio, pro?! Bur b 3 
refuſed to retire in a peaceable manner. 00 


te fill 
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re the governors could march their forces over 


de mountains foun 5 
demlelves maſters of Log's town, ſurprized the 


Block and Truck-houſes, where they found ſkins 


er MY nd other commodities to the amount of twenty 
ad ;houſand pounds; and deſtroyed all the Britiſh tra- 
on Wi ters, except two, who found means to eſcape. At 
and WW he fame time, M. de Contrecceur, with a thou- 
nd men and eighteen pieces of cannon, arrived 
the In three hundred canoes from Venango, a fort 
bey had built on the banks of the Ohio, and took 


by alault a Britiſh fort, which the Virginians had 


Pel. WM:;o&cd on the forks of the Monongahela, that emp- 
the tes irfelf into the river Ohio. | 

ſtar I A. D. 1755. The king ſent a meſſage to the 
ſidel parlament, on the 27th day of March, by Sir 
other rnomas Robinſon, ſecretary of ſtate, importing, 


« that his majeſty finding it requiſite from the 
weſent ſituation of affairs to augment his forces 


eh ſea and land, and to take ſuch other meaſures 
roper s might beſt tend to preſerve the general peace of 
ortantWurope, and ſecure the juſt rights and poſſeſſions 
onfer. pt his crown in America, as well as repel any at- 
r andW-mpts that might be formed againſt his majeſty 


cnov-Mknd his kingdoms, doubted not but that his faith- 
| commons would enable him to make ſuch aug- 
entations in his forces by ſea and land as the e- 
ergency of affairs in ſo critical a junfture might 
quire,” | e 
The readineſs of the parliament to aſſiſt his ma- 
ſty cauſed ſuch alacrity and diſpatch in every de- 


fferer, 
of the 
0 earl 
d Mr, 
ord of 


_ madeWhrtment of the marine, that in a very ſhort ſpace | 
e, the time there was a powerful fleet at Spithead, well 
n ear anned and ready to put to ſea, „ 
Bene Accordingly admiral Boſcawen ſet fail on the 
* d of April, with eleven ſhips of the line and ſix 
e office 


gates, having on board ſix thouſand land forces, 
attend the motions of the enemy; but more 
rtain and particular intelligence being brought 
ith regard to the ſtrength of the French fleet, 
hich conſiſted of twenty one-ſhips of the line, 
lides frigates and tranſports, with a great quan- 
ty of warlike ſtores, and four thouſand regular 
oops, under the command of Baron Dieſkau, ad- 
ral Holborne was detached with ſix ſhips of the 
e and one frigate, to reinforce Boſcawen ; and a 
eat number of capital ſhips were put into com- 


Dnoun 


the net 
of of 
2d ; An 
ch ule 
red tht 


ſion, | 
xened k His majeſty cloſed the ſeſſion of parliament on 
ces 25th of April, with a ſpeech, in which, among 
ns ocr der things, he informed them, that he had re- 


ure or offend any power whatſoever; but that 
could never entertain the thought of purchaſ- 
Noachments upon, or of yielding up what juſtly 
esel to Great-Britain, either by ancient poſ- 
m or by ſolemn treaties; that the vigour and 


lon, had enabled him to be prepared for ſuch 
"MS as might happen: that if reaſonable and 


red he would be ſatisfied, and in all events re- 


fs 2 * " the juſtice of his cauſe, the effectual ſupport 
the e % C People, and the protection of Providence. 
a Peech being finiſhed, the lord chancellor, 


8 mand of his majeſty, prorogued the par- 


* K | . . * " : 
ed ftv, 0 continent were at this time in ſuch 
| bes that his majeſty” ſe in German 
u e become majeſty's preſence y 


* filled with the moſt terrible apprehenſions, 


the French found means to make | 


ouſly adhered to the ſtipulations of the treaty 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and made it his care not to | 


She name of a peace at the expence of ſuffering 


els of his parliament, on this important oc- 


abſolutely neceſſary: and many people 


3 


| 


urable terms of accommodation could be pro- || p 
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leſt the French ſhould intercept him in his journey, 
or prevent his return. Fe | 

The French fleet commanded by Macnamara, 
an Iriſh officer, ſailed from Breſt on the ſixth of 
May, directing their courſe towards the gulph of St. 

awrence ; but as ſoon as they arrived in a certain 
latitude, Macnamara returned to Breſt with nine of 
the capital ſhips, leaving the reſt of the ſquadron 
to continue their courſe under the command of M. 
Bois de la Mothe. 

On the tenth of June two of the French fleet, 
the Alcide and Lys, both ſixty four gun ſhips, 
though the latter had only twenty-two mounted, 
fell in with the Dunkirk and the Defiance off the 
banks of Newfoundland, in a very thick fog. 
On their firſt appearance, captain Howe in the Dun- 
kirk coming along ſide of the Alcide, ordered her 
to ſtrike and come into the Engliſh fleet. The 
French captain aſked if it was peace or war? but 
not receiving a ſatisfactory anſwer, he repeated the 
queſtion, adding, he ſhould obey no orders but 
thoſe of his admiral, Upon this declaration, 
Howe poured in a broadſide, and the two ſhips be- 
ing at cloſe quarters, his ſhot did great execution. 
He continued his fire with ſuch alacrity, that the 
French officers, not being able to keep their men 
to their quarters, ſtruck their colours in leſs than 
an hour. In the mean time the Lys ſtruck to the 


Defiance, and in theſe ſhips were ſix hundred 
ſoldiers with their officers, and fifty thouſand 


crowns, | 7 
This action, however inſignificant when conſider- 
ed in its conſequences, animated the whole nation, 
as it convinced them that the government was re- 
ſolved to keep no farther mea. with the French, 
but juſtly to repel force by force, and put a ſtop to 
the proſecution of their ambitious ſchemes in A- 
merica. „„ e 
The French miniſtry would willingly have avoid- 
ed an open rupture till they had accompliſhed their 
grand ſcheme of eſtabliſning a communication from 
the Miſſiſſippi to Canada by a line of forts, many of 
which they had lately erected, and had deſtroyed one 
of ours at the Ohio, : 
The ſucceſs that had attended Boſcawen's fleet 
was not the only event that proved favourable to 
Great Britain. The important fort of Beauſejour, 
now Cumberland fort, ſurrendered to Lieutenant- 
colonel Monckton by capitulation on the 16th of 
June, after four days bombardment, and the next 
day a ſmall fort on the river Gaſpereau followed 
the example. In the latter was the enemy's prin- 
pipal magazine for ſupplying the French ſoldiers 
and Indians with proviſions and ſtores. By this 
ſucceſs colonel Monckton was enabled to diſarm 
fifteen thouſand neutrals, conſiſting of Acadians 
and Indians, At the ſame time, captain Rouſe of 
the Sea-horſe, being ordered with the aſſiſtance of 
two other frigates, to attack the fort, lately erected 
by the French at the mouth of St. John's river, 
the enemy, after ſpiking up their cannon and blow- 
ing up their magazines, together with the princi- 
al part of their fortifications, abandoned the 
place on the appearance of the Engliſh, | 
An expedition had, by his majeſty's command, 
been concerted between general Lawrence and 
governor Shirley, againſt the French in Nova Sco- 
tia, and was carried into execution by the aſſiſtance 
of two thouſand of the New England troops. By 
this means the French were driven fröm the forts 
on the frontiers of that province, which for ſome 
time paſt they had occupied, 
Early in the year commodore Keppel failed from 


— 


Ireland 
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Ireland with a fleet of men of war and tranſports; 
having on board a body of land forces under the 
command of general Braddock, and landed the 
whole corps ſafely in Virginia. After ſeveral de- 
bates in council, it was agreed that in order to 

preſerve Oſwego, and reduce the French fort at 

Niagara, Shirley's and Pepperel's regiments ſhould 
march to the lake Ontario: general Braddock un- 
dertook the reduction of fort du Queſne, a French 
fortreſs on the river Monongahela. 

With this view he began his march at the head 
of two thouſand men, and after many difficulties in 
his route, arrived at a ſpot called the Little Mea- 
dows ; where, that he might proceed with greater 

alacrity, he left colonel Dunbar, with eight hundred 
men, to bring up the proviſions, ſtores, and heavy 
baggage, as faſt as the nature of the ſervice would 
permit; while he himſelf, with the other twelve 
hundred, together with ten pieces of cannon, and 
the neceſſary ammunition and proviſions, proſecuted 
his march with ſo much expedition, that he arrived 
within ten miles of fort du Queſne, on the eighth 
day of July. 

When Braddock left his camp in the Little 
Meadows, he was eaneſtly requeſted to proceed 
with circumſpection, and to employ the friendly 
Indians in his army by way of 'advanced guard, in 
caſe of ambuſcades. But he raſhly continued his 
march without ſo much as endeavouring to procure- 
the leaſt intelligence of the ſituation and diſpoſi- 
tion of the enemy, or even taking the neceſſary 
precaution to ſend out ſcouts to reconnoitre the 

roads and thickets, which lay in his front and on 
each ſide of him. 

He was advancing with this amazing degree of 
negligence, when, about noon, he was faluted with 
a general diſcharge upon his front, and all along 
his left flank, from an enemy ſo concealed among 

. trees and buſhes, that not one of them could poſ- 
ſibly be diſcovered, and who had artfully given the | 
whole army time to enter the defile before they be- 
gan to fire. The van guard, diſmayed at being 
expoſed to three different fires, after one general 
diſcharge, retreated in the utmoſt confuſion. They 
were, however, rallied by their officers, many of 
whom fell as they were exciting them to return to 
the charge, but all their efforts proved unſuc- 
ceſsful. 5 . | 

In the mean time the general, who exerted him- 
ſelf in a moſt heroic manner, after having five 
horſes killed under him, was mortally wounded. 
On his dropping from his horſe, both regiments 

| fled in the utmoſt terror, diforder, and precipita- 
tion, deſerting their officers, who though alone 
kept their ground, till only five out of ſixty re- 
mained, the reſt being either ſlain or wounded. 

The enemy now made prize of all the artillery, 
ammunition and baggage, and likewiſe ſeized the 
general's cabinet, with all his letters and inſtruc- 
tions, of which the French court afterwards avail- 
ed themſelves in the declarations and memorials 
which they preſented. 

The provincials, ſo much deſpiſed by the ge- 
neral, that he always made them march in the rear, 
however ſtood firm, and continued the engage- 

ment on very unequal terms for near three hours, 
when they were obliged to retire, and that the re- 
gulars were not entirely deſtroyed, 'was wholly ow- 
ing to their gallant behaviour, 

Seven hundred of the Engliſh fell in the en- 
gagement, with the greater part of the officers. 


While general Braddock was engaged in this 
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fatal expedition, governor Shirley and general 
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Johnſon were employed in their reſpective under 

After ſtaying ſome time for the necer. 
ſary ſupplies, Johnſon marched and encamped 1 
a ſtrong place to wait for his battoes, in order to 


- 
— 
2 
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proceed to the attack of Crown- point. Receivino Cc 
advice from ſome Indian ſcouts, that two thouſang de l 
of the enemy under the command of the bar, Wl bur 
Dieſkau were on their march to attack Fort Ed. Wl ©" 
ward, colonel Williams was detached with a thou- protec 
ſand regulars, and a number of Indians to inter. fer: 
cept them in their return. On meeting the enemy. wake 
who it ſeems had reſolved to ſurprize general John. WM”? 
ſon's camp previous to their attack on Fort Ed. ae 
ward, Williams and his party retreated, while the Ws de. 
general made the beſt diſpoſition he was able o A“ 
their reception. The engagement ſoon became ge. bis MA 
neral, and the French regulars kept their ground +l 
till the inceſſant fire from our artillery put them in uſual; 
ſome diſorder, which our troops perceiving, im- Septen 
mediately jumped over the breaſt work and attacked op 
them on all ſides. Between ſeven and eight hun- * 
dred were killed, thirty taken priſoners, among rg 
whom was the baron Dieſkau, and the reſt fled FR 
with the utmoſt- precipitation. General Johnſon - 
was wounded, but recovering in a ſhort time, a 4 = 
plan for attacking Crown Point was formed; the ET |: 
execution, however, was, from the advanced ſeaſon, + is 
deferred till the next year. The brave conduct of . me 
general Johnſon was duly rewarded; for his ma-;...., 
jeſty was pleaſed to create him a baronet, and the Hg nun 
commons voted him five thouſand pounds. ik 
But ſuch unaccountable delays attended the ex -· Nie cab 
pedition of governor Shirley againſt Niagara, that... Fa 
he received orders to return to England and anſvery@.. me 
for his conduct. 5 1 
During theſe tranſactions the miniſters of the On 
two contending powers were ſecretly employed ine fc 
forming, or endeavouring to form alliances and inc... 
tereſts with the different courts of Europe. Ten .. 
emiſſaries of France having long tampered in vaiq d 0 
with the Spaniſh court, had recourſe to the prince! brped 
of Germany; among whom they found means fon ch 
bring over to their intereſt the elector of Cologne Hrbera! 
who agreed to their forming magazines in his tem .j... 
tories in Weſtphalia. I onoura 
In order to obtain ſome conceſſions in their be ne fu 
half reſpecting the ſtate of affairs in America, td .1; 
French court promiſed his Britannic majeſty to fe Hf Pra 
linquiſh their deſign upon Hanover; but this pe pporti, 
poſal being rejected with diſdain, the count d Au, rig 
beterre, their envoy extraordinary at the court Mime 
Vienna, entered into a ſecret negotiation with the kfpns, 
miniſters of the empreſs-queen ; and gave broltin. 
intimations, that if ſhe would ſecond the views "int |} 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, his beſt aſſiſtance ag" ve 1, 
the king of Pruſſia ſhould be at her ſervice. _ BW 6 , 
As the French would certainly endeavour to „ ty 9, 
vade Hanover, in caſe of a war between them * of 
England, which ſeemed not only inevitable, d the 
near at hand; it was natural for his majeſty o ” tare | 
the moſt effectual method to ſecure his poſſeſi | Wn 
on the continent, by alliances among the Pr" Hcuccd 
of Germany. 9 „m. 
About this time another treaty with Ruſſia F Nimeni 
ſet on foot, but this did not take effect during naval 
majeſty's reſidence at Hanover. a Mer, 
During theſe tranſactions, the Engli * an 
were meditating a ſcheme whereby the) F the 
venge the perfidious conduct of the F 1 0 
cordingly having with the utmoſt alacriſy pe Y th 
moſt. formidable naval force, Sir Edwag | EE 
ſailed from Portſmouth on the twenty-firſt * " a>. 
with eighteen men of war, to watch the Tenn 8 
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de French fleet from America, which, however, 
eſcaped him, and got ſafe into the harbour of 
bret, on the third day of September. 
Commodore Frankland failed from Spithead, on 
he thirteenth of Auguſt, for the Weſt-Indies, with 
{ur men of war, furniſhed with inſtructions to 
-zmmir hoſtilities upon the enemy, as well as to 
orc& our ſugar iſlands from any inſults they might 
offer: orders were iſſued to all our ſhips of war to 
make repriſals upon the French, by ſeizing their 
ſhips wherever they ſhould meet them; and the 
4ke de Mirepoix ſet out for Paris, without tak- 
ing leave, ON the twenty-ſecond of July. 
As a war was now, in ſome degree, commenced, 
is majeſty thought proper, perhaps for that reaſon, 
o return to his | Britiſh dominions ſooner than 
dual; for he left Hanover on the eighth day of 
September, and arrived at Kenſington on the fif- 
tenth, where the treaty, of alliance between him 


turing his abſence, was concluded on the laſt day 
of the ſame month. | 


government, the naval preparations in England for 
the approaching rupture were now carried on with 
more vigour than ever: ſeveral new ſhips were 
put in commiſſion, and many others taken into the 
krvice : the exportation of gun- pow]der was pro- 
ibited ; the bounty to ſeamen was continued; and 
the number of thoſe that either entered voluntarily, 
ſor were preſſed, encreaſed daily, as did likewiſe 
the captures from the French, among which was 
weir ſhip the Eſperance, of ſeventy guns, taken 
s ſhe was going from Rochfort to Breſt to be 
manned. 77. 1 "51 

On the 13th of November his majeſty opened 


formed them, that the moſt proper meaſures had 
ren taken to protect our. poſſeſſions in America, 
nd to recover ſuch parts. of them as had been 
lurped or invaded : that to preſerve his people 
om the calamities of war, as well as prevent a 
general flame from being lighted up in Europe, he 
d always been ready to accept of reaſonable and 
Mourable terms of accommodation, but that 
ne ſuch had been offered by France: that he 


& France from making new encroachments, or 
Porting thoſe already made; to exert his peo- 
fes right to a ſatisfaction for hoſtilities committed 
ume of profound peace; and to diſappoint ſuch 
"81S, as, from various appearances and prepa- 
ons, there was reaſon to think were formed a- 
his kingdom and dominions: that he be- 
no impartial power could object to proceed- 
8 lo abſolutely neceſſary for the defence and ſe- 


ng of Spain beheld with concern theſe differences; 
T Me part which he had taken in the common 
ce of Europe made him earneſtly wiſh the 

"Vation of the public tranquillity, and had 
Tk him to give the moſt ſolemn aſſurances of 
i r reſolution to continue in the ſame pacific 
C 3 that he himſelf had greatly encreaſed 
ny force, and augmented his army in ſuch a 
TY 45 might be leaſt burthenſome to his ſub- 
"Ve finally, that he had concluded a treaty 
_ preſs of Ruſſia, and another with the 
de of Heſſe Caſſel, which ſhould be laid 


"In days after the meeting of parliament, Sir 
als of Nobinſon, ſecretary of ſtate, reſigned the 


% 47. 


ind the empreſs of Ruſſia, which he had begun | 
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Notwithſtanding the late ſtrenuous exertions of 


be ſeſſion of parliament with a ſpeech, in which he 


a alſo confined his views and operations to hin- 


"ly of his people: that his good brother the | 


* office, which his majeſty delivered to | 


1756. 493 : 
Mr. Stephen Fox. Mr. Legge alſo, at the ſame 


time, from a diſguſt at certain meaſures, reſigned 
his poſt as chancellor of the exchequer, which was 
conferred on Sir George Lyttleton, and the poſt of 
ſecretary at war was given to lord Barrington. Mr. 
Pitt reſigned his employment from the ſame mo- 
tive as Mr, Legge, and the earl of Darlington and 
Mr. Hay were appointed joint pay-maſters general 
in his ſtead, The privy-ſeal was given to earl 
Gower, and the duke of Marlborough was ap- 
pointed general of the ordnance. e 
In the mean time the commons were employed 
in adjuſting the ſupplies for the enſuing year. Fifty 
thouſand ſeamen, including nine thouſand one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight marines, were voted, toge- 
ther with two millions ſix hundred thouſand pounds 
for their maintenance; and thirty-four thouſand 
two hundred and ſixty- three land forces, with nine 
hundred and thirty thouſand ſix hundred and three 
pounds, fix ſhillings and nine-pence for their ſup- 
port. An hundred thouſand pounds were granted 
as a ſubſidy to the empreſs of Ruſſia: fifty- four 
thouſand one hundred and forty pounds to the land- 
grave of Heſſe-Caſſel; and ten thouſand to the 
elector of Bavaria. | Bd 8] 
In this interval, not only the people of Great 
Britain, but the whole world, was thrown into the 
deepeſt conſternation by a dreadful earthquake, 
which, on the firſt of November, ſhook all 
Spain and Portugal, and many other places in 
Europe, and laid the city of Liſbon almoſt in 
ruins. © ö | 
Providentially the quarter in which the Engliſh 
chiefly lived, and where they had their warehouſes, - 
ſuffered the leaſt of any part of the city; as moſt 
of the Britiſh merchants then reſiding there had 
gone, with their families, to their country houſes, 
to avoid the inſults, to which they might have been 
expoſed from the Portugueſe populace, during the 
celebration of their Auro Da Fe, which was to be. 
held the very day on which the earthquake hap- 
penet. „ = 
As ſoon as. the Britiſh miniſter at the court of 
Liſbon had tranſmitted to his majeſty an account 
of this melancholy event, he ſent a meſſage to both 
houſes of parliament, acquainting them with the 
particulars, and deſiring their concurrence and aſ- 
ſiſtance in ſpeedily relieving the unhappy ſufferers; 
and the parliament thereupon, to the honour of 
Britiſh humanity, unanimouſly voted, for the uſe 
of the diſtreſſed ſubjects of Portugal, a free gift 
of an hundred thouſand pounds. 
His Portugueſe majeſty - was ſo touched with 
this inſtance of Britiſh generoſity, that, as a proof 
of his gratitude, he ordered Mr. Caſtres, the Eng- 
liſh reſident at his court, to give the preference, in 
the diſtribution of theſe ſupplies, to the Britiſh ſub- 
jects, who had ſuffered by the earthquake. Ac- 
cordingly about a thirtieth part of the proviſions, 
and two thouſand pounds in money, were ſet apart 
for that purpoſe : and the court of Liſbon returned 
thanks, in the warmeſt terms, to the king and peo- 
ple of Great Britain. COR ; 
A. D. 1756. During theſe tranſactions, his 
Pruſſian majeſty, having received intelligence that 
a negotiation was carrying on between the courts 
of Peterſburg, Vienna, and Verſailles, in order to 
effect his ruin; he not only publicly and ſolemnly 
declared againſt the introduction of any foreign 
troops whatever into Germany, but repreſented 
the deſign to his Britannic majeſty as equally ini- 
mical to their reſpective intereſts; in conſequence 


of which the kings of Great Britain and Pruſſia 
5 6 I entered 
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entered into a convention to the following import, 
, that having maturely conſidered, that the diffe- 
rences which had lately ariſen in America, might 
eaſily extend much farther, and even reach Europe, 


having, moreover, always the welfare and ſafety of | 


Germany, their common-country, much at heart, 
and being extremely deſirous to maintain its peace 
and tranquillity ; they had, as the moſt effectual 
means of obtaining the ſalutary end, agreed upon 
a convention of neutrality, by which they reci- 
procally bound themſelves not to ſuffer foreign 
troops, of any nation whatſoever, to enter into 
Germany, or paſs through it, during the troubles 
aforeſaid, and the conſequences that might reſult 
from them : but to oppoſe the ſame with their ut- 
moſt might, in order to ſecure Germany from the 


calamities of war, defend her fundamental laws | 


and conſtitutions, and preſerve her peace uninter- 
rupted.“ Their majeſties likewiſe embraced this 
favourable opportunity to adjuſt the differences that 
had ſo long ſubſiſted between them, in relation to 
the remainder of the Sileſian loan due to the ſub- 
jects of his Britannic majeſty, and the indemnifica- 
tion claimed by the ſubjects of his Pruſſian majeſty 
for their loſſes by ſea during the late war; ſo that 
the attachment laid on the ſaid debt was agreed to 
be taken off, as ſoon as the ratifications of this 
treaty ſhould be exchanged. Don 

On the 27th of May his majeſty went to the 
houſe of peers and cloſed the ſeſſion of parliament 
with a ſpeech, in which he thanked them for the 
vigorous and effectual ſupport they had given him; 
and acquainted them, that, from the injuries and 
hoſtilities, which had been for ſome time  commit- 
ted by the French againſt his dominions and ſub- 
jects, he found himlelf obliged, in vindication of 
the honour of his crown, and the rights of his 
people, to declare war in form againſt France: 
and that he relied on the Divine protection, and 
the vigorous aſſiſtance of his faithful ſubjects in fo 
juſt a cauſe. This ſpeech being finiſhed, the par- 
liament was prorogued by the lord chancellor at his 
majeſty's command. 5 

Advice ſoon after arrived that the French were 


employed in equipping a formidable armament at 


Breſt, and aſſembling a numerous body of forces, 
together with a large fleet of tranſports, in order to 
make a deſcent in ſome part of the Britiſn domi- 
nions. This report filled the inhabitants with con- 


ſternation; though it ſoon appeared the intelli- 


gence was void of foundation. The French had, 
indeed, made uſe of that pretence, while employ- 
ed in fitting out a ſtrong ſquadron at Toulon; but 
that armament was deſtined to perform a very dif- 
ferent ſervice, for they landed a numerous body 
of troops in the iſland of Minorca. This inva- 
ſion alarmed the Britiſh miniſtry ; but inſtead of 
ſending a force ſufficient to render abortive the de- 
ſigns of the enemy, they detached a ſmall ſqua- 
dron of ten ſhips of the line to the Mediterranean 
-under the command of admiral Byng. He reach- 
ed Gibraltar on the ſecond of May, where he found 
captain Edgecumbe with the princeſs Louiſa, a 
ſloop ; and received intelligence that the French 
fleet, commanded by M. Galiſſoniere, conſiſting of 
thirteen ſail of the line, and a numerous fleet of 
tranſports, having fifteen thouſand land forces on 
board, had failed on the tenth of April from 
Toulon, and made a deſcent on the iſland of Mi- 
norca. | Ns 

Strengthened by captain Edgecumbe, and rein- 
forced from the garriſon of Gibraltar, the admiral 
failed for Minorca on the 8th of May, Captain 
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not be ſaid to be properly engaged during the whol 


of battle; and though he was rather ſuperior l 


} 
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Hervey in the Phcenix joined: him off the iſland 
and confirmed the advice he had already Farms 
reſpecting the deſtination and force of the * 


ſquadron. Soon after they ſaw the Engliſh _ 41 
fying on the caſtle of St. Philip, and ſeveral bn na 
batteries playing on the works ne various den turn 
the enemy's camp. D mh T 
Admiral Byng ſtill continued his courſe in order Brit) 
to relieve the caſtle, till he perceived the prend niſtr 
fleet at a conſiderable diſtance to the ſouth-ean WM ders 
Early the next morning both fleets were forme their 
ready for the attack, and about two o'clock adm. The 
ral Byng threw out a ſignal to bear away two poi his | 
from the wind and engage the enemy. But the priſo! 
diſtance from the French fleet was fo great, tl B. 
rear-admiral Weſt, finding it impoſſible to com lief, 
ply with both orders, bore away with his divifon lip, t 
ſeven points from. the wind, and cloſing with the with 
enemy, attacked them with ſuch_impetuoſity, tha lengt. 
the ſhips which oppoſed him were ſoon driven ou the F 
of the line. | after 
In all human probability, the Engliſh fleet would Haw! 
have obtained a complete victory, had Weſt bee appea 
properly ſeconded by the van; but the other din Frenc 
ſion did not bear down, and the enemy's cente Edwa 
keeping their ſtation, admiral Weſt could not im lours 
prove his advantage, without expoſing himſelf i Th 
| the danger of ſeeing his communication with the hope 
reſt of the line entirely eut off. ing tl 
The Intrepid, in admiral Byng's diviſion, hadi ilſerte 
in the beginning of the action, been ſo greatly dz terran 
maged in her rigging, that ſhe drove on the ſhin my, a 
that was next in poſition ; a circumſtance vie bour « 
obliged ſeveral others to throw all a-back, in ordefMgover: 
to avoid confuſion, and for ſome time interruptedMprivate 
the action. | | W tence 
Admiral Byng all this time kept aloof, and whenWport, ! 
his captain, the brave Gardiner, exhorted him tt perem 
bear down upon the enemy, he very cooly replied i eftects, 
that he would not fall into the error committed byMyaiting 
Matthews, who, in his engagement with the Frenchſtboug|; 
and Spaniſh ſquadrons off Toulon, during the pfimand. 
ceding war, had broke the line of battle, and ſingi Fort 
expoſed himſelf to a fire which he could not ſuſtanite per 
by his own precipitation, a 190 
The Britiſh admiral on the preſent occaſion dee had, 
clared againſt acting, except with the line entire ¶patticu 
and, on pretence of rectifying the diſorder wid eilan- 
had happened among ſome of his ſhips, helitareQWaroou 
ſo long, and kept at ſuch a wary diſtance, t04W'vate 


though he received a few ſhots in his hull, he cone a 


action. | 


The French commander appeared to be equal inter 
inclined to put an end to the engagement; part q thin! 
his ſquadron had been fairly driven from the I * 


the Engliſh in number of men and weight of me 4 
tal, he did not chuſe to try the experiment of 8 doe weig 
ſer fight, and edged away with an eaſy fail to vin! 
his van, which had been defeated. bu, 

Admiral Byng, hereupon, made the ſignal k | the 
purſuing; but the French ſhips, being clea "WF" de! 


could not come up and cloſe them: again, ſo oy 
they retired at their leiſure, He then put bis 4% 
dron on the other tack, in order to keep the "I 
of the enemy, but next morning they Were oF 
out of ſight of the Engliſh fleet. | . 
The number of the killed, including cat. 
Andrews of the Defiance, amounted to foſt) tet 
and about one hundred and ſeventy were 0 ©; 
Three of his capital ſhips had ſuffered ſo = 
their maſts and riggipg, that they could "9 
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he ſea, without the moſt imminent danger of 
Qundering : a great number of his ſeamen were ill; 
1nd as there was no veſſel] that could be convert- 
ed into an hoſpital ſhip for the ſick and wounded, it 
vas therefore determined in a council of war to re- 
turn to Gibraltar. 55 
The news of 
Britiſh nation into a violent ferment, and the mi- 
niſtry ſent Sir Edward Hawke and admiral Saun- 
ders to ſupercede the admirals Byng and Weſt in 
their commands of the Mediterranean ſquadron. 
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mW The latter met with a very gracious reception from 
ind his majeſty, but the former was committed cloſe 
the priſoner to an apartment in Greenwich Hoſpital. 


But notwithſtanding this diſappointment of re- 


2 lief, the Engliſh garriſon ſtill defended Fort St. Phi- 


i lip, though the French preſſed them on every ſide 
\ the with the utmoſt vigour. Numbers, however, at 


length prevailed, and the caſtle was ſürrendered to 
the French on the ſeventh.of July. Not many days 
after the reduction of Fort St. Philip, admiral 


that 


n out 


wou Hawke's fleet, augmented with five ſhips of the line, 
t bel appeared off the iſland of Minorca. But the 
di French ſquadron was returned to Toulon, and Sir 


Edward had the mortification to fee the French co- 
lours flying on St. Philip's. caſtle. 

The Britiſh admiral being diſappointed in his 
hope of encountering la Galiſſoniere, and reliev- 
ing the Engliſh garriſon of St. Philip's, at leaſt 
aſſerted the empire of Great-Britain in the Medi- 
terranean, by annoying the commerce of the ene- 
my, and blocking up their ſquadron in the har- 
bour of Toulon, Underſtanding that the Auſtrian 
povernment at Leghorn had detained an Engliſh 
privateer, and impriſoned the captain, on pre- 
tence that he had violated the neutrality of the 


cente 
It im 
ſelf It) 
th the 


1, had 
tly da 
he ſhip 
wic 
n orde 
rruptec 


1d whenW port, he detached two ſhips of war to infift, in a 
him i peremptory manner, on the releaſe of the ſhip, 
replied Mefefts, crew, and captain: and without even 
itted I vating the orders of the court of Vienna, they 
 FrenchWibougtit proper to comply with the admiral's de- 
the pre mand. 5 | 

nd ſing) Fortunatus Wright, a native of Liverpool, was 
t ſuſtanWO"ie perſon in whoſe behalf the admiral thus effec- 


willy interpoſed. Though a ſtranger to a ſea-life, 


afion de had, in the laſt war, equipped a privateer, and 


> entire particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his uncommon 
er which ellance and valour. While he lay at anchor in the | 
heſirac WO rvour of Leghorn, commander of the St. George 
nce, t0"Vatcer of Liverpool, a ſmall ſhip of twelve 
he coulens and eighty men, a large French xebeque, 
the who"ounted with ſixteen cannon, and nearly three 
| mes the number of his compliment, with a view 
ze equal interrupt the Britiſh commerce, took her ſtation 
; part thin fight of the harbour. | . 
the lo This inſult was too much for a man of Wright's 
rior | lat diſpoſition to endure: notwithſtanding the 
ht of weemy's ſuperiority in metal and number of men, 
of a ch veighed anchor, hoiſted his ſails, engaged him 


thin ſight of the ſhore, and after a very obſtinate 


Ggnal Þ nne men belonging to the xebeque were killed 

clean, " the ſpot, he obliged them to ſheer off, and then 

, fo 0nd to the harbour in triumph. | 

his iqu# * month of February this year admiral 

o the W Ran Eaſt-Indies, totally deſtroyed the 
e ia 


mous pirate Angria, who had long in- 
thoſe Parts. Eẽbe — of Geriah, which 
None, rendezvous, ſurrendered ; and among the 
nd Angria's wife and children, and the 
bund der in chief of his grabs. The conquerors 
| 1 of two hundred guns, ſix braſs 
e and and in money and effe&s about one hun- 
thirty thouſand pounds, 


this tranſaction threw the whole 


i} 8 . | 0 . > 
Pute, in which the captain, lieutenant, and 60 


e en e 
Y 


inſulted the enemy's coaſts, returned with the 


. 
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Hawke, having ſcoured the Mediterranean, and 


homeward bound trade to Gibraltar; from whence, 
about the latter end of the year, he ſet ſail for Eng- 
land, where war had been declared againſt France, 
and great preparations made for carrying it on with 
the utmoſt vigour. | 

The garriſon of Minorca, under general Blake- 
ney, arrived at Portſmouth: in the month of No- 
vember; and that officer's behaviour was fo accept- 
able to his ſovereign, that he was raiſed to the rank 
of an Iriſh baron. | 

A memorable, but melancholy event happened 
this year in the Eaſt-Indies. Surajah Dowla, vice- 
roy of Bengal, having been irritated by ſome tranſ- 
actions of the company, inveſted Calcutta, at the 
head of a numerous army. The garriſon, over- 
powered by numbers, ſubmitted on promiſe that 
no perſonal injury ſhould* be offered them. But 
the conqueror, in direct violation of his word, 
cauled the garriſon and inhabitants, conſiſting of 
146 perſons of both ſexes, to be driven into a place 
called the Black-hole, being a room of about 18 
feet ſquare. Here they were confined during the 
whole night and totally deprived of the freſh air. 
by which means no more than twenty-three ſur- 
vived, the reſt having periſhed in the utmoſt ago- 
ny: among thoſe who eſcaped ſuffocation was Mr. 
Holwell, deputy-governor, who, with his compa- 
nions, were ſent priſoners to Maxadabad. 

A. D. 1757. After the parliament had enquired 
into the Joſs of Minorca, a court-martial was 
appointed for the trial of admiral John Byng, | 


which, after examining witneſſes for the crown and 


priſoner, ' eame to ſeveral reſolutions, importing, 
on the whole, their opinion, that admiral Byng, 
during the engagement between the Engliſh and 
French fleets, did not do his utmoſt endeavours to 
take, ſeize, and deſtroy the ſhips of the French 
king, which it was his duty to have engaged; nor 
to aſſiſt ſuch of his majeſty's ſhips as were engaged, 
which it was his duty to have aſſiſted ; and that he 
did not exert his utmoſt power for the relief of St. 
Philip's caſtle. They, therefore, unanimouſly agreed, 
that he fell under part of the twelfth article of an 
act of parliament ; and as that article preſcribed 
death, without any alternative left to the diſcre- 
tion of the court, adjudged the ſaid admiral to be 
ſhot to death, at ſuch a time, and on board ſuch a 
ſhip, as the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty 
ſhould pleaſe to direct. But as it appeared by the 

evidence of the officers, who were near the admi- 


ral's perſon, that no backwardneſs was diſcernable 


in him during the action, nor any mark of fear and 
confuſion, either in his countenance or in his beha- 
viour; but that he delivered his orders cooly and 
diſtinctly, without ſeeming under the influence of 
timidity; and as they had reaſon, from other cir- 
cumſtances, to believe, that his miſconduct did not 
ariſe from cowardice or diſaffection, they recom- 
mended him as a proper object of the royal mercy, 
in the moſt unanimous and earneſt manner, Bur 
all application for this end proving ineffectual, he 


| was, purſuant to his ſentence, executed on the 14th 


of March, on board his majeſty's ſhip the Monarque, 
in Portſmouth harbour. Juſt before his death he 
delivered a paper to the marſhal of the admiralty 
who attended him, in which he declared himſelf, 
ce à victim, deſtined to divert the indignation of an 
« injured and deluded people, from the proper ob- 
es ee . 

Though the promotion of Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Legge (the former of whom had been r 
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ed by his majeſty one of the ſecretaries of 
ſtate, and the latter chancellor of the exche- 
quer) had given great ſatisfaction to the people, 
who had the utmoſt reliance on their virtue and 
abilities; yet the old junto found them very un- 
fit for their purpoſes. Theſe miniſters could nei- 
ther be perſuaded, cajoled, nor intimidated into 
meaſures, which they thought repugnant to the 
true intereſt of their country. They oppoſed, both | 
in council and parliament, every thing which they 
deemed inconſiſtent with the honour of the crown, 
and prejudicial to the rights of the peopie. They 
nobly maintained, even in office, their indepen- 
dency and candour, and greatly evinced, that he 
is the beſt miniſter to the ſovereign, who acts with 
the greateſt probity to the ſubject. Thoſe who im- 
mediately ſurrounded the throne were ſuppoſed to 
have concealed from, or miſrepreſented, the cha- 
racters of theſe faithful ſervants, to their royal 
maſter; and to have declared, that with ſuch col- 
leagues, it was impoſſible to conduct the machine | 
of ſtate. The deſired effect was at length pro- 
duced by the frequent repetition of theſe ſug- 
geſtions. | 13651 | 
Buy his majeſty's command, Mr. Pitt reſigned 
the ſeals as ſecretary of ſtate, on the ninth of 
April; and Mr. Legge the office of chancellor of 
the exchequer, which was conferred on lord Mans- 
field. The board of admiralty was changed, and 


ſeveral other removals made in different parts of | 


the adminiſtration. ed | 4 

The honours conferred upon theſe diſcarded pa- 
triots, by the people in general, will tend, equally 
with their own conduct, to perpetuate their me- 
mory. The whole nation ſeemed to rife up as one 
man, in vindication of their integrity; and many 
reſpectable cities and corporations preſented them 
the freedom of their reſpective ſocieties, incloſed 
in golden boxes, as teſtimonies of their peculiar 
veneration. 


A great number of addreſſes, dutifully and loyally | 
expreſſed, were preſented to the king to reſtore Mr. | 


Pitt and Mr. Legge to their former employments. 
Accordingly his majeſty was pleaſed to deliver 
the ſeals to the former, on the ninth of June, and 
in five days, the latter was reſtored to. his office of 
chancellor of the Exchequer. Thus was effected 
by the importunity of the public, that, upon which 
the public reſted the ſecurity. and honour of the 
nation, as well as the hopes of a ſpeedy and ſuc- 
ceſsful iſſue to a war, hitherto attended with diſ- 
oraces and misfortunes. 

The cuſtody of the great ſeal was delivered to 


Sir Robert Henley, and the earl Temple was made | 


lord privy ſeal. The duke of Newcaſtle, Mr. 
Legge, Mr. Nugent, lord Duncannon, and Mr. 
Grenville, were appointed commiſſioners of the 
exchequer; lord Anſon, the admirals Boſcawen 
and Forbes, Dr. Hay, Mr. Weſt, Mr. Hunter, 
and Mr. Elliot, were placed at the board of ad- 
miralty; the ear] of Thomond was appointed 
treaſurer of his majeſty's houſhold, and Mr. Fox 
made pay-maſter of all his majeſty's land forces. 
Immediately after the reſtoration of Mr. Pitt 
and his friends, a deſign was formed for making a 
deſcent on the coaſt of France, in order to deſtroy 
the enemy's ſhipping ; which would prevent them 
from ſending any ſuccours to America, and draw 
part of the French forces from Germany to the de- 
tence of their own coaſt. | ; 
Accordingly great expedition was uſed in the fit- 
ting out a powerful fleet, and ten regiments were 


| tars did not exceed thirty-two ; the garriſon con- 


| an hour the fort ſtruck, and ſome forces were 


nations was abandoned to the mercy of the Frend 


| the French general an opportunity of im 
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ment, conſiſting of ſixteen ſhips of the line, be. 
ſides frigates, fire-ſhips, bomb-ketches, and tram. 
ports, were put under the command of Sir Ed. 
ward Hawke. Sir John Mordaunt was placed a 
the head of the land forces, and they were ſtritly 
enjoined to act with the greateſt unanimity. 
This powerful armament ſailed from Spitheag 
on the eighth day of September, and on the twen. 
tieth the fleet made the iſle of Oleron, when or. 
ders were given by Sir Edward Hawke for proceed. 
ing to Baſque-road. Oa the twenty-third, the ya 
of the fleet, led by captain Howe, in the Mag. 
nanime, flood towards the iſle of Aix, ſituated x 
the mouth of the river Charante, leading up t 
Rochfort. The fortifications on this iſland were 
not finiſhed, and the number of cannon and mor. 
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ſiſted of ſix hundred men, and the whole iſland 
was about five miles in circumference. In about 


landed to take poſſeſſion of the iſland, and demo. 
liſh the fortifications. This conqueſt, though tri 
fling in itſelf, was conſidered by the troops a8 
happy omen of further advantages. But, inſtead of 
landing all the troops that night, ſeveral days wer 
ſpent in councils of war, and ſounding the coaſt; 
by which means the enemy was alarmed, and took 
ſuch precautions as rendered the deſign wholly 
abortive. Such was the iſſue of an expedition, 
which had attracted the notice of all Europe, anc 
thrown the inhabitants of the French coaſt into the 
utmoſt confuſion. . Sir John Mordaunt was after- 
wards tried by a court-martial, and diſmiſſed the 
ſervice ::- | . 7 e 
Our affairs in America this year wore but 
gloomy aſpect. The enemy kept poſſeſſion of a 
the lakes, which gave them an opportunity of gain 
ing moſt of the Indians over to their ſide. By tht 
loſs of Oſwego, the whole country of the fin 


general ; by the imprudent demolition of the fort 
we poſſeſſed at the great Carrying place, a pallag 
was open to our ſettlements, on the German flat 
and along the Mohock's river, which, before ti 
end of the campaign, the enemy deſtroyed by fi 
and ſword. WT 4 = 
The attempt upon Crown Point was, in | 
interim laid aſide, and an expedition to Lou 
bourgh ſubſtituted in its place. On the ninth © 
July admiral Holborne, with the ſquadron ® 
tranſports under his command, arrived at Hallifa 
Six thouſand men, under the command of lo 
Loudon, joined the Engliſh forces, which bo, 
amounted to twelve thouſand. Several ſmall ve 
ſels were ſent out to diſcover the ſtrength of d 
enemy at Louiſbourgh, and brought the une 
come news, that there were at that time in d 
iſland of Cape-Breton ſix thouſand regular 97 
three thouſand militia, together with ſever 
ſhips of the line, and three frigates ſafe at my 
in the harbour of Loviſbourgh. In conſeqir, 
of this information, the expedition was laid! 
till a more convenient opportunity ſhould offer. 


In the mean time lord Loudon's 2 


He reduce 


the ſucceſſes of the former campaign. He 
which, 0 


Fort William Henry, the garriſon. of 
withſtanding the articles of capitulation, w_ 
elly uſed by the ſavages, and many of them 1 
dered in a moſt ſhocking manner. The "of 
demoliſhed the fort, carried off the effects * 


Bro | 00 
ſions, and artillery, together with the veſſels 0 


io} 


marched to the iſle of Wight. The naval arma- 


lake, and then returned to Montreab *.. 


— 
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making any further attempts on the frontiers of the 
Bricſh colonies. 5 | | 

Being now freed from the care of the tranſ- 
potts the admiral failed for Louiſbourgh with fif— 
ven ſhips of the line, four frigates, and a fire- 
hip, On the twentieth of Auguſt, they appeared 
fore the harbours, and ſaw the French admiral 
making the fignal to unmoor. Holborne, being 
eatly inferior in ſtrength to the enemy, did not 
N- WW huſc to hazard an engagement, and therefore re- 
ov ured to Hallifax ; but being reinforced about the 
middle of September with four ſhips of the line, he 
2pain failed for Louiſbourgh, with a deſign to draw 
the enemy to a battle. But La Mothe, their ad- 


b 08 iral, was too prudent to hazard an engagement, 
"ee e loſs of which would inevitably expoſe all the 
= ſench colonies to the attempts of the Engliſh. 


he Britiſh ſquadron continued cruizing before the 
arbour of Louiſbourgh until the twenty-fifth, 
hen they were overtaken by a terrible ſtorm. 


fats n twelve hours they were driven within two miles 
*. f the rocks and breakers on the coaſt of that 
nd, when the wind happily ſhifted, and ſaved 


he whole ſquadron from deſtruction, except the 
Tilbury, which was loſt upon the rocks, and about 
alf the crew periſhed. Eleven ſhips were diſ- 
paſted, others threw their guns over-board, and the 
hole returned to England in a very ſhattered con- 
tion, | 


re compenſated for .thefe misfortunes. 
irty-firſt of January, admiral Watſon and colonel 
ine appeared with two ſhips before Calcutta, to 
enge the cruelties inflicted 
uring the preceding year, and were received by a 
nk” fire from the batteries. This ſalute was re- 
med ſo warmly, that the enemy's guns were ſoon 
Wenced, and in leſs than two hours the place and 
t were abandoned. In the mean time, colonel 
live had inveſted the town; and made his attack 
th ſuch vigour, as greatly contributed to the re- 
tion of the ſettlement. As ſoon as the fort was 
rendered, captain Coote took poſſeſſion of it with 
s majeſty's troops, and found ninety-one pieces of 
non, four mortars, with abundance of ammuni- 


th the loſs of only nine ſeamen and three ſoldiers 


- 15 el, were re-eſtabliſhed in the two ſtrongeſt for- 
nisch ( les on the Ganges. 

dron al Not many days after, Hughly, a city of great 
HallfaM.- higher up the Ganges, was reduced with as 
| of lo le difficulty, but infinite detriment to the Nabob; 


his ſtorehouſes of ſalt, and vaſt granaries 
Fs ſupport of his army, were deſtroyed and 
ned. | 7 

The viceroy of Bengal, being provoked at theſe 
ortunes, aſſembled an army of ten thouſand 
le and fifteen thouſand foot, determined to ex- 
anate the Engliſh, and take ample, vengeance 
lis late diſgraces. He was ſeen marching by 
ugliſn camp, in his way to Calcutta, on the 
ond of February, where he encamped about a 
© from the town. Colonel Clive immediately 
led to the admiral for a reinforcement ; where- 
\ ix hundred men under the command of cap- 
'\arwick, were immediately draughted from 
ferent ſhips. The colonel drew out his 
> advanced in three columns towards the 
> and attacked them with ſuch intrepidity, 
© Viceroy retreated, after a feeble reſiſtance, 
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The tranſactions in the Eaſt-Indies in ſome mea- 
On the 


on their countrymen | 


n, ſtores, and proviſions. Thus the Engliſh, 


| 1 i loſs of a thouſand men killed, wounded, 
No Pritoners; alſo four elephants, five hun- 


dred horſes, and a very Conſiderable number of 
draught bullocks. | # 

This ſucceſs ſo intimidated the Nabob, that he 
made ſeveral conceſſions for the honour and advan- 
tage of the company, which were ſolemnly ſigned and 
ſealed with his own hand. | 

The Engliſh commanders however had too muc 
diſcernment to confide in the promiſes of a barba- 
rian, who ſo perfidiouſly had broken his former en- 
gagements; but theſe ſentiments they prudently 
concealed till they had reinſtated the affairs of the 
company, 'and reduced the French power in this 
province. The chief object of Clive's attention 
was the reduction of Chandenagore, a French ſet- 
tlement higher up the river than Calcutta, and the 
moſt important poſſeſſed by them in the bay of 


Bengal. With this view he began his march at the 


head of ſeven hundred Europeans, and ſixteen hun- 
dred Indians ; and on his firſt arrival took poſſeſſion 

of all the out-poſts, except one redoubt mounted 
with eight pieces of cannon, which he left to be 
ſilenced by the admiral. 3 

The admirals Watſon and Pocock arrived, on 
the eighteenth of March, within two miles of the 
French ſettlement, with the Kent, Tyger, and Sa- 
liſbury men of war; when they found their paſſage 
obſtructed by booms laid acroſs the river, and ſeveral 
veſſels ſunk in the channel. Theſe difficulties 
being removed, they advanced early on the twenty- 
fourth, and drew up a line before the fort, which 
they battered with great fury for three hours, while 
colonel Clive was making his approaches on the 
land ſide, and playing vigorouſly from the batteries 
he had raiſed. Their united efforts ſoon obliged 
the enemy to ſubmit, and the place ſurrendered 
by capitulation. The keys were delivered to cap- 
tain Latham of the Tyger, and colonel Clive, 
with the king's troops, took poſſeſſion in the after- 
noon, 

The reduction of this fortreſs, in which was a 

numerous garriſon well ſupplied with proviſions and 
warlike ſtores, was effected with the loſs of forty 
men only on the ſide of the conquerors. The goods 
and money found in the place were conſiderable ; but 
the ruin of the principal ſettlement of the enemy on 
the Ganges was the chief advantage which accrued 
from the capture. „ 
The Britiſh commanders, having reduced the 
Nabob to reaſonable terms, and deſtroyed the 
power of the French, entered on meaſures to com- 
pel the vice- roy to a ſtrict obſervance of the late 
treaty. Accordingly, a plan was concerted for 
diveſting him of all his power, and the conſpiracy 
was conducted by Jaffier Ali Khan, his prime-mi- 
niſter and chief commander, who communicated 
his project to Mr. Watts, ſecond in the council at 
Calcutta. 

The plan having been fully concerted between 
ſome diſaffected Indians and the council, a detach- 


ment was ſent on the nineteenth of June to attack 


Cutwa fort and town, ſituated on that' branch of 
the river, forming the iſland of Caſſimbuzar. This 
place ſurrendered at the firſt ſummons, and the 
colonel waited three days in expectation of re- 
ceiving advice from Ali Khan. But being diſap- 
pointed of the intelligence he expected, he march- 
ed from the fort of Cutwa, paſſed the river on the 
twenty-ſecond, and the ſame day attacked the army 
of the vice-roy, conſiſting of twenty thouſand men, 
with his own forces only, Ali Khan not chuſing as 
yet to declare his intention openly. The attack 
was carried on with great vigour, and the enemy, 
6 K after 
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after a ſhort conteſt, totally routed. The Nabob's || 
camp-baggage, and fifty pieces of cannon, were 
taken; and thus a ſmall number of men obtained a 
complete victory over a numerous army. 

In purſuit of the advantage he had gained, the 
colonel marched to Muſcalavat, the capital of the 
province, where he was joined by Ali Khan and the 
malecontentents. It had been previouſly agreed, 
that this Indian chief ſhould be inveſted with the 
digtiity of Nabob, and accordingly, colonel] Clive 
proceeded to ſolemnly depoſe Sulajud Dowla, vice- 
roy of Bengal, and ſubſtitute Ali Khan in his room, 
who was publicly acknowledged by the people as 
Suba or viceroy of the provinces of Bengal, Behat, 
and Orixa, Soon after the Sulajud-Dowla was 
taken and put to death by his ſucceſſor, who com- 
plied with all the conditions which he had ſtipulated 
before Eis elevation. He conferred on his allies very 
liberal rewards, and granted the company moſt ex- 
traordinary privileges. 

In the reduction of Chandenagore, together with 
this alliance, the French were entirely excluded the 
commerce of Bengal, and its dependencies; the 
trade of the Engliſh company was reſtored ; a new 
ally was acquired, whoſe intereſt obliged him to 
remain firm to his engagements : above two mil- 
lions . ſterling were paid to the company, and the 
ſufferers at Calcutta; beſides a very great variety of 
other advantages. Thus, in the ſhort ſpace of four- 
teen days, a remarkable revolution was effected; 
and the Eaſt-India company, with ſome few 
individuals, were enriched to an immenſe amount. 
Soon after this event, admiral Watſon, who had 
acquired a ſolid reputation for courage and con- 
duct, fell a ſacrifice to the intemperature of the cli- 
mate. 

During theſe tranſactions in the eaſtern world, a 
treaty was concluded with the king of Pruſſia, 
who had made himſelf maſter of the electorate of 


— 


Saxony, and was oppoled by the forces of the em- 


preſs queen of Hungary, thoſe of the Czarina, and 
the whole army of France. The latter had taken 
poſſeſſion of the dutchy of Cleves, and the county 
of Merk, belonging to his Pruſſian majeſty in the 
neighbourhood of the Low Countries; and the ren- 
dezvous of their troops, under the prince of Soubiſe, 
was appointed at Neuſs in the electorate of Cologne, 
where, before the firſt of April, a large body of 
forces was actually aſſembled. COS: 

In order to protect his Britannic majeſty's do- 
minions in Germany, orders were deſpatched to 
recruit the troops of the electorate of Hanover; 
to furniſh the magazines with all things neceſſary 
for fifty thouſand men, under the command of his 
royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland, who ar- 
rived on the ſixteenth of April, and immediately 
repaired to the allied army, which having been 
joined by three Pruſſian regiments, now conſiſted 
of thirty- ſcven ſquadrons. The duke ſoon after 
his arrival, removed the camp of the allies to a 
convenient ſpot of ground between Bielefeldt, and 
Hervorden, and took poſſeſſion of the caſtle of 
Retberg, where he fixed his head quarters. On 
the thirtieth of June, having received advice, that 
the enemy had cauſed a large body of troops to 
file off on his right to Burghotte, he cauſed his 
army to march that evening towards Hervorden. 
The next day he encamped at Cofeldt, and find- 
ing the intention of the enemy was either to force 
him to an engagement, or to repaſs the Weſer, he 
choſe the latter, and encamped in a very advanta- 
geous ſituation, having that river in front, and his 
right and left covered with eminences and marſhes. 
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| jor-general Schulenberg was poſted in the corner o 


| Heſſe Caſſel, were now taken poſſeſſion of | 
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On the eleventh of July the French paſſed the (1, 
river, and having laid part of the electorate unde 
contribution, encamped on the heights OPpolig 
the duke of Cumberland's poſt. . His royal high. 
neſs reſolved immediately to change his ſituation 
and draw up his army on an eminence between 
the Weſer and the woods, having the river Hane. 
len on his right, the village of Haſtenbech in h 
front, and the wood on his left, where he erected 1 
battery of twelve pounders, and haubitzers, Ma- 


the wood upon the left ſide of the battery, with th; 
hunters and two battalions of grenadiers. 
The French army advanced in columns, on the 
twenty- fifth in the morning, and began a very ſcyerd 
cannonade, which continued the whole day, Th, 
allied army was ordered to lay all night upon the 
arms, and his royal highneſs cauſed the battery at tie 
end of the wood to be repaired and re-inforced þ 
four more battalions * of grenadiers, under the com 
mand of major-general Hardenberg. . A battery wa 
alſo erected behind the village of Haſtenbech, and 
every precaution taken to give the enemy a warm te 
ception. 
A briſk cannonading began, about five in th 
morning, againſt the battery behind the village 
which was defended by the Heſſian infantry and 
cavalry with great ſteadineſs and reſolution, Be 
tween ſeven and eight the firing of the ſma 
arms began on the left of the allies, and the Frenc 
ſeemed to gain ground, upon which his roy 
highneſs detached the colonels Darenhauſen an 
Bradenbach, with three Hanoverian battalions an 
ſix ſquadrons round the wood; who in the eve 
ing drove ſeveral ſquadrons of the enemy back t 
their army. At length the grenadiers in the woo 
apprehenſive of being ſurrounded by the eneny 
thought it prudent to retire near the left of th 
army, which gave the French an opportunity 
poſſeſſing themſelves of that battery without opp 
ſition. The hereditary prince of Brunſwick, hoy 
ever, putting himſelf at the head of a battalion « 
Wolfenbuttle guards, repulſed a ſuperior force 
the enemy, and retook the battery. But t 
French being by this time in poſſeſſion of a hei 
which commanded and flanked both the lines 
the infantry and the battery of the allies, which 1 
tack they could ſupport under cover of a hill, 
his royal highneſs finding he could not diſlodge tht 
without expoſing his troops to imminent dange, * 
ordered a retreat to Hamelen, which was effect 
without the leaſt moleſtation from the ene" 
The loſs of the allies were three hundred and tv! 
ſeven men killed and miſſing, and nine hundred 
ſeven wounded; while that of the French amounh 
to fifteen hundred, according to their o 
count. 0 
The ele&orate of Hanover, and territorie 


the French. On the firſt of September his 10 
highneſs retired under the cannon of Stade, , 
it was imagined his army would have been abr 
have maintained their ground between the 9. 
and the Elbe, till the ſeverity of the ſeaſon F 
have put an end to the campaign; but the F 90 
having made themſelves maſters of a little b 
the mouth of the river Zwinga, whereby the nf 
have cut off his communication with the 4 

his royal highneſs was in a manner compelt 
ſign the convention of Cloſter Seven, b) 0 
thirty-eight thouſand Hanoverians laid dow” 

| arms, and were diſperſed into different qua 
cantonment. 1 
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The courts both of London and Verſailles diſ- 


 app:oved of this convention. The former ſaw the 
cectorate of Hanover left in the entire power of the 
enemy, and the latter was perſuaded that the terms 
granted by their general to the Hanoverian forces 
were too favourable, for which cauſes they refuſed 
0 acknowledge the validity of the convention, ex- 
cept thoſe troops would formally engage that, dur- 
ng the preſent war, they would not ſerve againſt 
France. | 

The king of England, in quality of elector of 
Brunſwick and Lunenburg then publiſhed a decla- 
nation; in which he explained the motives which in- 
fuenced his conduct, and induced him once more to 
have recourſe to arms. | 

The duke of Cumberland having refigned the 
command of the eleCtoral army, it was conferred 
on prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, who about 
the latter end of the month of November pus 


fee ere, 


PO CC .. 


of 


}/ 


me troops in motion, and overtaking a body of 
\\ wo thouſand men, which formed the enemy's rear, 
I attacked and totally routed them. Another action 
J alo happened upon the river Aller, between two 
J WO confiderable bodies of each army, in which the 
J Hanoverians remained maſters of the field.— 
> WH Theſe advantages put the allies in poſſeſſion of 
* Lunenburg, Zell, and part of the Brunſwick 
> BW cominions, which the enemy were obliged to 
D ibandon, but not before they had commuted the 
V moſt terrible outrages; burning and deſtroying all 
\ © villages and farm houſes that fell in their way. 
JW Tiey reduced the ſuburbs of Zell to aſhes, and 
N > WW cvelly fer fire ro the orphan-houſe, by which 
Jeans many of the poor innocents periſhed in the 
Names. 
i & The ſeverity of the ſeaſon preventing prince Fer- 
8 dnand from purſuing his operations, he retreated to 
* 


| N Whltzen and Lunenburg, where his army was put 


Fo & into winter quarters. | 

Th During the courſe of this year conſiderable ſuc- 
LY «s attended the Engliſh cruizers. The Duc 
3 Aquitaine, a large ſhip of fifty guns, was taken in 
. the month of June ; and about the ſame time, the 
> 2 alon, of nearly the ſame force, was driven aſhote 
\ DJ ad deſtroyed near Breſt. The Emerald, a French 
- 1 pate of twenty-ſix guns, was taken by captain 
> MW vicrift; and a noble emulation to diſtinguiſh them- 
V «ves in the ſervice of their country, appeared among 
Wt ea officers in general. | | 

V Very conſiderable ' ſucceſs alſo attended their 


cperations in the Weſt-Indies. Captain Forreſt, in 
lic Auguſta, failed from Port-Royal in the month of 
ober, accompanied by the Dreadnought and 
linburgh, under the command of the captains 
cling and Langdon. He was ordered to cruize 
Cape Francois, and performed his orders in 
de face of a French ſquadron, lately arrived at 
at place from the coaſt of Africa. The com- 
Ranger, piqued at being thus braved by an inferior 
3 reſolved to come out of the harbour, 
10 2 — them battle, or at leaſt expel them from 
1 f eas, that the merchant ſhips, then laying 
ED e 8 might have a free paſſage to Europe. 
= 1 having reinforced his ſquadron with 
bile ore-ſhips, armed for the occaſion, he 
he of the harbour, and at ſeven in the 
W S the Dreadnought made a ſignal for 
ins, c enemy's fleet, conſiſting of ſeven large 
if * chooner, and a pilot-boat. Captain For- 
men hove out a ſignal for a line of battle a- 
5 ſhortened ſail to let the enemy comme up. 
of cone perceived that the French fleet conſiſted 


0 5 
ur large ſnips and three large frigates, on 
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which he made a ſignal for the captains of the 
Dreadnought and Edinburgh, who readily agreed, to 


upon the French; the action began with great fury, 
and continued for two hours and a half, when the 
French commodore made a ſignal for one of the 
trigates to row him out of the line, and his example 
was ſpeedily followed by the reſt of his ſhips. 

The Engliſh were in no condition to purſue the 
enemy, having ſuffered very conſiderably in their 
malls, fails and rigging. The French loſt above 
five hundred men in the action; while the Engliſh 
had only twenty-three killed, and 
wounded. Soon after, captain For:eſt, by a well- 
conducted ſcheme, took a fleet of merchantmen, 
conſiſting of nine fail, and carried them to Ja- 
maica, where they were ſold for the benefit of che 
captors. | 

But to return to the domeſtic affairs of Eng- 
land. On the 21ſt of December the parliament 


the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne, in which 
he declared, © that it would have afforded him the 
higheſt ſatisfaction, to inform them at the begin- 
ning of the ſeſſion, that his ſucceſs in the proſecu- 
tion, had been-equal to the juſtice of his cauſe in 
the undertaking of the war. He expreſied the 


his commanders, who, by the bleſſing of God, he 
hoped, would fruſtrate the attempts of his enemies, 
and aſſert the rights of his crown. He aſſured them 


the recovery and protection of his juſt poſſeſſions 
in America, and elſewhere. He ſignified his fin- 
cere concern for the preſervation of the proteſtant 
religion and the liberties of Europe; and his reſo- 
lution, on that account, to encourage and adhere 
to his allies He obſerved, that the late ſucceſs 
in Germany had given a happy turn to affairs, 
which it was their duty to improve; and reminded 
them, that at ſuch a critical juncture the eyes of all 
Europe were upon them. He ardently recom- 
mended to them ſuch ſupport for his good brother 
and ally, the king of Pruſſia, as his valour, as well 
as zeal, for the common cauſe, would be found to 
merit.“ | 

A. D. 1758. The buſineſs of this ſeſſion was 
not diſpatched till the month of June, when his 
majeſty being indiſpoſed, the parhament was pro- 
rogued by the lord's commiſſioners. 

Admiral Boſcawen ſailed, .in the month of Fe- 
bruary, from St. Helen's with a fleet deſtined for 
making vigorous efforts againſt the enemy in North 
America; and ſoon after Sir Edward Hawke 
ſteered into the bay of Biſcay, with another ſqua- 
dron, in order to intercept any ſupplies from 
France, deſigned for Cape Breton, or Canada. 

Commodore Holmes, about this time, made 
himſelf maſter of the town of Embden, belong- 
ing to his Pruſſian majeity, which had fallen wto 
the hands of the enemy during the lait campaign. 

On the 28th of March admiral Cſborne cruiz- 
ing off Carthagena on the coaſt of Spain fell in 
with a ſquadron of the enemy commanded by tne 
marquis du Queſne, conſiſting of four ſhips; the 
Foudrayant of eighty guns, the Orphee of {ixty- 
four, the Oriflamme of fifty, and the Piciade, a 
trigate of twenty-four, on their paſſage from Tou- 
lon, to reinforce M. de la Clue, who had tor ſoine 
time been blocked up by admiral Oſborne, in the 
bay of Carthagena. The enemy, inmediately on 


deſcrying the Engliſh ſquadron, diſperſed, and 


| ſteered 


engage the enemy. Accordingly, they bore down 


eighty- nine | 


met at Weſtminſter, when his majeſty opened 


moſt confident reliance on the ſpirit aud bravery of 


of his determined reſolution, to exert his utmoſt 
efforts for the ſecurity of his kingdom, and for 
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with the utmoſt precipitation. Some of them eſ- 


| liſh, in North America were, by theſe means greatly 
facilitated. 


of marines, boatſwain, three paſſengers, fourteen 


under the command of the duke of Marlborough. 
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admiral detached ſeveral ſhips in purſuit of each, 
while he himſelf, with the principal part of his 
fleet, ſtood into the bay of Carthagena, to watch 
the motions of the enemy in that port. Captain 
Storr, in the Revenge, came up with the Orphee, 
about ſeven in the evening, and took her after a very 
ſmart engagement. The Foudroyant, one of the 
largeſt ſhips in the French navy, was engaged by the 
Monmouth of ſixty- four guns, commanded by the 
brave captain Gardiner, who loſt his life in the action; 
but the fight was continued by his lieutenant, Mr. 
Carkett, until the Foudroyant was obliged to ſtrike. 
The frigate made her eſcape, and the Oriflamme was 
driven on ſhore. 

In the beginning of April Sir Edward Hawke diſ- 
covered a French fleet conſiſting of five ſhips of the 
line, ſix frigates, and forty tranſports, having on 
board three thouſand troops, and a large quantity 
of ſtores and proviſions, for their ſettlements in 
North America, lying at anchor off the iſland of 
Aix. As ſoon as the French ſaw the Engliſh fleet 
ſtanding for them, they ſlipped cable, and fled 


caped to ſea, but the greater number ran into ſhoal 
water, where they could not be followed, and by 
throwing overboard their guns, ſtores and ballaſt, 
got into the river Charente. Their loading, how- 
ever, was loſt; and the deſign of their equipment 
wholly fruſtrated ; while the conqueſts of the Eng- 


But the general joy that aroſe from theſe ſuc- 
ceſſes was damped by the unfortunate loſs of his 
majeſty's ſhip Prince George of go guns, command- 


ed by rear admiral Broderick, which took fire at ſea, || 


on the 3oth of April, and was entirely conſumed. 
Near five hundred of the crew periſhed on this 
melancholy occaſion, but the admiral, captain, four 
lieutenants, purſer, chaplain, maſter, two lieutenants 


petty officers, and about two hundred and thirty men 
were ſaved. | . | 
The ſcheme for a deſcent on France was now 


renewed: two powerful ſquadrons were according- | 


ly equipped, the one, conſiſting of eleven fail of 
the line, commanded by lord Anſon and Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke; the other, compoſed of four fail 
bf the line, two fire ſhips, two bombs, twenty 
tenders, ten ſtore ſhips, and one hundred tranſ- 
ports, was put under the direction of commodore 
Howe. On board the latter was embarked a body 
of forces, conſiſting of ſixteen regiments, nine 
troops of light horſe, and ſix thouſand marines, 


The troops, which had been for ſome time en- 
camped in the Iſle of Wight, were embarked the 
latter end of May, and on the firſt of June failed 
from St. Helen's for the coaſt of Britany ; the ſqua- 
dron commanded by lord Anſon, ſtanding to the 
weſtward, and the other ſteering right athwart the 
channel. | | 
They had hardly left the Engliſh coaſt, when 
the weather became very tempeſtuous, and a little 
before midnight the commodore made a fignal 
for the fleet to lay too, leſt they ſnould run on the 
French ſhore, before break of day. It continued 
to blow a ſtrong gale all night, ſo that they could 
not make fail again till fix the next morning. A- 
bout eight they ſaw Cape la Hogue, whither they 
directed their courſe, but being retarded by the 
ſtrong tide againſt them, did not reach the iſland till 
evening, when the whole fleet came to an anchor in 


| HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
ſteered different courſes; upon which, the Engliſh || 


on perceiving the Engliſh begin to advance towards 
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Early the next morning they got under fall 
ſtood directly for St. Malo. 5 On the Ard . 
five in the afternoon, being entirely becalmed * 
came within a league of the place. They Wei hed 
next morning before day-break, and ſtood F 
the coaſt, till they entered the bay of Cancall 
where they intended to diſembark their forces 
About eight o'clock the commodore made a fig. 
nal for the. ſhips with the grenadiers on board © 
make fail, and about four in the afternoon the 
whole fleet came to an anchor, except three or 
four frigates which ſtood on towards a batte 
that might impede the landing of the forces. Ten 
companies of grenadiers, under the command of 
general Moſtyn, were now in the flat bottomed 
boats, waiting for the ſignal to put off. The bat. 
tery on ſhore fired at the frigates as they advanced 
but was ſoon ſilenced; and the grenadiers landed 
juſt before ſunſet, without any other oppoſition, 
than a few ſhot fired from behind a windmill by 
ſome peaſants, who fled at the appearance of 1 
ſerjeant and twelve men; as ſeven companies of 
foot and three troops of dragoons had done before, 


the ſhore, 


The grenadiers were no ſooner drawn up on the 
beach, than lord Downe, at the head of twenty 


men, marched through a very narrow paſs up w 
the village, where they were met by the marquiz q P 
of Landal, intendant of the. coaſt, and one of his E 
ſervants. Lord Downe aſſured him, that if bell.“ y 


would ſurrender, he had nothing to fear ; but he * 
fooliſhly refuſed quarter, and was ſhot dead on 
the ſpot, together with his ſervant and two 
horſes. | „„ | 
After taking poſſeſſion of the village of Can- 
calle, the grenadiers lay all night on their arms, 
The next day the diſembarkation was effected, and 
the troops encamped at Cancalle. The day fol- 
lowing, as ſoon as it was light, the whole army, 
except the third brigade, ſtruck their tents, and 
began to march in two columns. The firſt co 
lumn conſiſting of the brigade of guards, tw 
battalions of grenadiers, - and the firſt brigade 


mittin 
ed to 
eing { 
camp, 
ſoners 


the channel. 


commanded by lieutenant general lord George * 
Sackville, marched from the left till they fell int Ts 
the great road leading to St. Malo. The c f 
fecond column, conſiſting of the ſecond and four 0 
brigades, commanded by the earl of Ancram f a 
marched alſo from the left through a count) oy 
wholly encloſed, and a road ſo remarkably narrow Jad p 
that two hundred pioneers, who marched at d ud r 
head of the diviſion, were frequently obliged ' vith e 
continue their rout in ſingle files. At the fam whil | 
time the hedges on each ſide the road ſo intercept by b 
ed their view, that they could ſeldom ſee abo hay 
forty yards clear of their flanks. They found "ol 
| villages through which they paſſed entirely deler 4 
ed by the inhabitants, and the houſes ſtripped o 10 
every thing they could poſſibly carry away. Th * 
march was conducted with great ardour and will 5 | 
out beat of drum; but though the diſtance . toc 
no more than ſix miles, it was late in the even fols; 
| before they reached their ground, The geſef — 
officers then reconnoitred the ſituation of St. Mi of n 
lo, and ordered the ground to be marked out * N Sack 
diſtance of ſomething more than a mile from it "Ing 
town. Parties of light horſe were immediate) 4 
| tached to different quarters of the country te (od the f. 
the road and mak? diſcoveries. One of theſe ce SF 
tachments perceived A large baſon behind the wa paſſa 
into which all the ſhipping belonging to the The 


was collected, and hid from the fight of out : q 
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N. by 2 prodigious large ſtore-houſe built in the form 
and if a rotunda near the rope walk. Information of 
bout inis diſcovery being given to the duke of Marl- 
they borough, he ſent all the horſemen with a foot ſol- 
an der mounted behind each of them, with hand 
long 2anades and matches, who, through covert of the 
alle, WM night, marched under their cannon to the walls of 
ces; the harbour, where they found a large fleet, conſiſt- 
fo. ng of men of war, privateers and merchant-men, to 


d to Wl ghich they applied their combuſtibles, and then 
n the WW proceeded to communicate the flames to the maga- 
* or Wl Lines ot pitch, tar, ropes, &c. all which in the 
ten, WI ſpace of a few hours exhibited a ſhocking ſcene of 
Ten WY conflagration. The ſhips were all aground, ſo 
nd of Wl mat not one of them could be moved, by which 
omed i means two men of war, one of fifty, the other of 
e bat. tity guns, thirty-three privateers from thirty to 
anced eigbteen guns each, and above ſeventy fail of mer- 
landed WY [12nt-men, together with a prodigious quantity of 
[ition, naval ſtores, were totally deſtroyed. 
ul by Wl The duke of Marlborough expecting a ſally from 
of 1M the town, ordered the ſecond brigade to march in 
nes of ſupport of the piquets, about eleven o'clock at 
before, tight; and the whole deſign was accompliſhed 
owards BY „ihout the leaſt attempt from the enemy, though 
t was known, that a conſiderable body of troops 


on the pa the preceding day thrown themſelves into the 
Deny A town. from the other fide of the river. The ſhip- 
u wi ping continued to burn during the whole night, 
* and as the army had landed with proviſions only 
i eit be for two days, foraging parties were ſent out the 


bur bel dent morning | | 

During the encampment of the army near St. 
Malo, one of the battalions of guards marched 
under the command of colonel Cæſar, twelve miles 
& Can PP the country, to a town called Doll, where they 

vere politely entertained by the magiſtrates; and 
45 their deſign was only to reconnoitre the country, 
they continued one night in the town without com- 
mitting the leaſt act of hoſtility, and then return- 


2ad on 
d two 


r arms. 
ed, and 
day fol- 
> army, 
Its, and 
firſt cc 
ds, two 
brigade 
George 


ting ſtill farther, fell in with the vedelle of a French 
camp, two of whom they took, and brought pri- 
loners to the Engliſh camp, after a long purſuit. 

By this time it was evident that the town of St. 
Malo was too well fortified to admit of any hope 


| inte { 
" Th of ſucceſs, all thoughts of inveſting it were there- 
d four fore laid aſide, and the general having received re- 
Ancrmbeated advices that the enemy were buſily em- 


floyed in aſſembling forces to attack his camp, he 


Count!) 
turned to Cancalle, where commodore Howe 


OV 

2 dad made ſuch a maſterly diſpoſition of the boats 
liged u ad tranſports, that the troops were re- embarked 
he ſam Wth great eaſe and expedition. The ſoldiers, 
ntercept Wile they remained on ſhore, were reſtrained from 
e abont | outrages by the moſt ſevere diſcipline, and they 
ound the Ven left unpillaged thoſe houſes which the French 
y deſen nhabitants had abandoned. 3A | 
ipped 0 As ſoon as the troops were all embarked the 
y. Th ft left Cancalle bay, and, after encountering the 
nd wit oi a tempeſtuous ſea for near a fortnight, 


. to an anchor near Cherburgh, and on the 
1 July arrived in the road of St. Helen's. The 
: lers were landed on the Iſle of Wight, and a 
onſiderable part of them ſent, under the command 
Bi duke of Marlborough and lord George 
* ville, to reinforce the allied army in Ger- 


ately 

to (cov * proper preparations having been made, and 
theſe de I orces again re-embarked, the fleet ſailed from 
che to Helen's on the 1ſt of Aug" t, and after a tedious 
the 100 ade anchored on the ſeventh before Cherburgh. 
our Les 


French, expecting the viſit, had thrown up an 
No, 47. | | 


ed to their camp. Part of the light horſe advan- || 
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| intrenchment from the fort de Ecourdeville, ſitu- 
ated about two miles to the weſtward of Cher- 
burgh, along the coaſt for the ſpace of four miles, 
and fortified it with ſeveral batteries at proper diſ- 
tances. Behind this intrenchment a body of horſe 
and infantry appeared in red and blue uniforms; 
but as they did not advance to the open beach, the 
landing of the Britiſh forces was not attended with 
much danger. At firſt a bomb-ketch was ſent to 
anchor near the town, and throw a few ſhells into 
the place, as a feint to amuſe the enemy, and de- 
ceive them with regard to the ſpot where they in- 
tended to land, which was near a league to the weſt- 


bay. The other bomb-ketches, being poſted along 
ſhore, galled the intrenchments conſiderably, not 
only by throwing ſhells, but loading their mor- 
tars with balls, which being thrown a great diſ- 
tance, and ſcattering as they flew, did great exe- 
cution, While theſe ketches kept an inceſſant fire 
on the trenches, the grenadiers and guards landed 
without oppoſition, and formed on the beach, hay- 
ing a natural breaſt-work in their front. On the 
left the ground was interſected with hedges, and 
| from this quarter the enemy advanced in good or- 
der, The Britiſh troops, as ſoon as they perceived 
their approach, quitted their breaſt-work in order to 
meet them, and a random fire began; but the 
French edging to the left, took poſſeſſion of the 
hill, from whence they and the advanced poſts of 
the Engliſh exchanged a few ſtraggling ſhot. 
During this ſkirmiſh the reſt of the infantry 


— 


of the night to retire. General Bligh, who now 
commanded the Britiſh forces, encamped at the vil- 
lage of Erville, and the next morning marched to- 
wards Cherburgh. An advanced party took poſ- 
| ſeſſion of Fort Querqueville, which the i 
abandoned, together with the lines and batteries 
along the ſhore. 

When the Britiſh forces reached Cherburgh, 
they found the place entirely deſerted by the enemy, 
and the gates being open, entered it without the 
leaſt oppoſition; while the inhabitants, encou- 
raged by a manifeſto, containing a promiſe of pro- 
tection, chearfully entertained them. This place 
was remarkable for a curious baſon built at an 
immenſe expence, which, if the whole plan had 
been compleated, would have formed one of the 
fineſt ports in the known world. Such was the cu- 
rioſity of this port, when the Engliſh became maſ- 
ters of it; and which, with conſiderable labour 
and difficulty, was totally deſtroyed. 9 

During the time that the engineers employed 
themſelves in demoliſhing the works, the light 
horſe ſcoured the country, and detachments were 
every day ſent out towards Walloign, at the diſ- 
tance of four leagues from Cherburgh, where the 
enemy was encamped, and every hour received re- 
inforcements. Several ſkirmiſhes enſued between 
the advanced parties of each army, and in one of 
theſe captain Lindſay, a gallant young officer, who 


——__—_—— 


was mortally wounded. 

The baſon, harbour, and ſluice of Cherburgh, 
being deſtroyed, together with all the enemy's forts 
and artillery in the neighbourhood, on the ſix- 
teenth of Auguſt, the forces marched down to the 
beach, and re-embarked at Fort-Galet, without the 
leaſt annoyance. | 


England, and anchored in Weymouth road, under 
the high-land of Portland. In two days they 
l 6 L again 


ward of Querqueville, the weſternmoſt fort in the 


were diſembarked, and the enemy took advantage 


ad 


had been very aſſiduous in training the light horſe, 


The next day the fleet ſailed for the coaſt of 
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The ſecond effort was more effec- 
tual; they reached the French coaſt, and arrived 
in the bay of St. Lunaire, two leagues to the weſt- 
ward of St. Malo, upon which it was determined 
to make another attempt. The ſloops and ketches 
being poſted along ſhore to cover the landing, the 
troops were diſembarked on an open beach, and a 


ſmall party detached to the harbour of St. Briac 


above the town of St. Malo, where they deſtroyed 
ſome ſmall veſſels; but St. Malo itſelf being care- 
fully reconnoitered appeared to be impregnable ei- 
ther by land forces or ſhipping, ſo that the deſign 
againſt it was laid aſide. The general, unwilling 
to embark without attempting fome ſtep for the 
further annoyance of the enemy, reſolved to pe- 


netrate into the country, regulating his motions, 
| however, by thoſe of the fleet, which, by this 


time, had quitted the bay of St. Lunaire, where 
it could not ride in fafety, and anchored in the 
bay of St. Cas, about three leagues to the weſt- 
ward. | 
On the $th of September the army began its 
march to St. Guildo, which they reached in the 
evening, and the next day continuing their route, , 
they encamped in the open ground about three 
miles from the bay of St. Cas, which was im- 
mediately reconnoitered for re-embarkation, the 
encral having received certain intelligence that 
the duke d'Aiquillon had advanced from Breſt to 
Lambale, within ſix miles of the Engliſh camp at 


the head of twelve regular battalions, two regi- 


ments of militia, eight mortars, and ten pieces of 


cannon. 


Had our troops decamped in the night in ſilence, 
they might poſſibly have reached the beach before 


the enemy had received the leaſt notice of their de- 


ſign; but inſtead of this cautious method of pro- 
ceeding, the generale was beat about two in the 
morning, which could not fail of alarming the 
French. Before three the troops were all in mo- 
tion, and met with ſeveral little ſkirmiſhes on their 
march; but no conſiderable body of the enemy ap- 
peared till the embarkation was begun, when a bat- 
tery of ſix pieces of cannon was opened, near a 
windmill, from which they maintained a cloſe fire 
on the troops while embarking. At noon the enemy 


opened a battery of cohorns, behind the hedge, on | 
the right of the mill: but the ſhips and ketches 


kept fo inceſſant a fire upon it, that they threw only 
two ſhells among the troops, which did ſome da- 
mage. | | | 

By this time the greater part of our troops were 
embarked, but the rear-guard conliſting of all the 
orenadiers, and half of the firſt regiment of guards 
amounting to about twelve hundred men, remained 
on the ſhore under command of major-general 
Drury, to cover the battalions while embarking. 
On the enemy's advancing that officer ordered his 
troops to form, and march from behind the banks 
that covered them in order to attack them before 
they could form on the plain. At the firſt onſet 
the French gave way, but continual ſuccours of the 
enemy arriving, they, in their turn, repelled the 
Engliſh. General Drury was now too late con- 
vinced of his error; for the ſecond diviſion could 
not get over the breaſt· work time enough to ſuc- 
cour the firſt, which was entirely broken, and with 
grcat difficulty got back. The enemy having now 


got poſſeſſion of the dyke, kept a continual fire upon 


the grenadiers, and the general ſeeing that a retreat 
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again got under ſail, and ſtood to the ſouthward; | 
but contrary winds obliged them to return to the | 
ſame ſtation. 


| was the only remedy, ordered the whole 
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body im. Wal 
| ke to the 
Some embarked, but 


mediately to wheel to the right, and ma 
boats as faſt as poſſible. 


battery which the French had erected on the mn, Ab 
dle of the hill, played ſo furiouſly, that many J ment 
the boats were beat to pieces. The enemy ſee; : ouch! 
no retreat left to the grenadiers, mounted the Fry ſhips 
and by a vaſt ſuperiority of numbers, droye hy Cumr 
that remained into the ſea, where the greateſt . eric 
of them were cut to pieces, or drowned, Du: t king 
the laſt attack, the fire from the ſhips was why, your 
ed ineffectual, becauſe the Engliſh would have f by 2 f 
tered equally with the French. General Drury wal But © 
ſhot in the breaſt, but by the help of a orenadier prince 
he ſtripped off his cloaths, and plunged into eng na 
water, where he periſhed, which was likewiſe teeny c 
fate of a conſiderable number of officers as well ate ch 
ſoldiers. | l n king, 
Our loſs amounted to about one thouſand me; cane 
among whom was Sir John Armitage, a volunteer utmolt 


After the action was over, ſeveral polite meſſage's * 
paſſed between the reſpective commanders in chief Mperlua 
7 


with mutual aſſurances that the wounded ſhould be uchm 
attended to with the utmoſt care and humanity. Car 
Commodore Howe then failed for the coaſt of End. aden 
land, and arriving at Spithead on the 18th of Sep- waiting 
tember, the forces were diſembarked. | ready, 

The mniſtry having reſolved for a conſiderabe te ne: 
time to attack the French ſettlements on the coat Frenck 
of Africa, the deſign was this year carried ino comm 
execution. The plan was concerted by Mr. Com. rer t. 
ming, a quaker, a man of acute penetration, and" fo. 


happy invention. This perſon, who, as a private ral a 


merchant, had made a voyage to that part of the eite t 
coaſt, obſerved the extenſive trade carried on [1] 
The 


the French, and even contracted a perſonal ac- 
quaintance with Amir, the mooriſh king of Legi. 
belli; in whoſe dominions the moſt important 
branches of trade are carried on. The French, 
beſides other articles of commerce, were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the whole gum trade, a great quantity of 
which is uſed in the manufactures of Great-Bri- 


reparc 
he flet 
tough 
em, 

ellary 
d ancl 


tain, and which could only be procured at an ent- ct 
bitant price from the Dutch, who had taken care u. 
purchaſe the whole from the French. oport 
It was evident to Mr. Cumming, that though" tte. 
the gum trade was of the utmoſt importance, yet oy 
the 


it was not the only article that could be purchaſed 
here to advantage, as the country abounded with 
gold duſt, elephants teeth, hides, cotton, oſtrich 


llueg, 
les, t 


feathers, bees-wax, indigo ambergreaſe, and civit may 
He farther obſerved, that Amir, the African prince, = 
entertained a favourable opinion of the Engliſh, % 5 

at ſy 


and a deſire of trading with them; and was ſo es. 
aſperated againſt the French, that he declared hs 
moſt ardent deſire of their extermination from the 
river Senegal; adding, that he could wiſh the king 
of England would ſend an armament to reduce 
Fort Louis and the iſland of Goree, promiling 


dere 0 
ned 

de wh 
nety 
15 the 


to join the Briciſh forces, and grant the Engl * 8 
merchants an excluſive trade. ay I 

Mr. Cumming on his return to England inform. Agp 
ed the government of the great advantages wic! 5 
would accrue to the nation from ſuch an attemp. Urry 


It was, however, little noticed at that time; bit 
at length the principal difficulties being overco”m® 
a ſmall ſquadron was equipped for this expedition, 
under the command of captain Marſh, having om 
board a body of marines, commanded by m3j0r 
Maton, with a detachment of artillery, ten piece 
of cannon, ten mortars, and a conſiderable qual 


tity of warlike ſtores and ammunition. Captan 
| Walker 
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Walker Was appointed engineer, and Mr, Cum- 


ning WAS concerned as chief director and promoter 


f the expedition. | PAP ea 
About the beginning of March this little arma- 
nent failed from St. Helen's, and in their paſſage 


pucbed at the iſland of Teneriff, and while the 


hips were taking in their wine and water, Mr. 
(umming proceeded in the Swan ſloop to Porten- 


vrick, charged with a letter of credence to the | 


king of that country, who had, in his laſt viſit, 
oured him with an excluſive trade on that coaſt, 
1 2 formal charter written in the Arabic language. 
pur on his arrival, he unfortunately found the 
prince had engaged in a new war with a neighbour- 
ng nation, and that he was heading his army at a 
very conſiderable diſtance from his capital. One of 
the chiefs, however, diſpatched a meſſenger to the 
king, with advice of their arrival and deſign ; de- 
caring, at the fame time, that he would uſe the 
molt expedition in aſſembling three hundred war- 
ors to join the Engliſh troops, and that he was 
perſuaded the king would reinforce them by a de- 
nchment from his army. | 
Captain Marſh, with the reſt of the armament, 
bad now arrived at Portenderrick, and without 
waiting for the Indian forces, which were not yet 
ready, they ſailed again on the 22d of April, and 
the next day at four in the afternoon diſcovered the 
French flag flying at Fort Louis. The Britiſh 
commander came to an anchor in Senegal road, 
after taking a large Dutch ſhip, loaded with gum, 
and ſoon perceived that the French had placed ſe- 
eral armed ſloops at the mouth of the river to diſ- 
pute the paſſage of the bar, which 1s very dan- 
perous, 
The Engliſh, however, without loſing any time, 
prepared for landing, and employed all the boats in 
he fleet to carry the ſtores on board the ſmall craft; 
ugh the enemy's armed veſſels kept firing on 
dem, over a narrow track of land. The ne- 
ſary preparations being made, the veſſels weigh- 
d anchor in order to paſs the bar; and the wind, 
ch generally blows down the river, veering a- 
our, captain Millar in the London buls, ſeized the 
portunity, and paſſing the bar, dropped anchor 
" the inſide, where he lay all night expoſed to the 
ole fire of the enemy. Next day he was joined 
ide other veſſels, when a regular engagement 
lived, which was warmly maintained on both 
es, till the buſſes and one dogger running a- 
und, immediately bulged, and were filled with 


their boats; and notwithſtanding the difficulties 
at ſurrounded them, they reached the ſhore, 
iere they were formed in a body and ſoon after 
ed by their companions from the other veſſels; 
e whole now amounting to three hundred and 
net marines, beſides the detachment of artillery. 
u they expected to be attacked by the natives, 
"9 ned the ſhore at ſome diſtance, they threw up 
" menchment, and as great part of their ſtores 
under water, they began to diſcmbark them 
Mediately, | | 
idle ing, on the following day, obtained a conſi- 
pom ention was to make an immediate attack 
Subs, but this deſign was prevented by 
a = of two French deputies at the en- 
8 with propoſals from the governor for 
gong A ſhort time having paſſed in de- 
le beo > It was agreed, that all the white peo- 
boa bes. to the French company of Senegal 
© lately conducted to France in an Engliſh 


R S W 


ar, This misfortune obliged the troops to rake | 


re-inforcement of ſeamen from the ſhips, 
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| veſſel, without being deprived of their effects; 
that all the merchandize and uncoined treaſure 
ſhould be delivered up to the victors; that all 
the forts, ſtore-houſes, veſſels, arms, proviſions, 


and every article belonging to the company in that 
river, ſhould be put into the hands of the Engliſh 
immediately after the capitulation ſhould be ſigned ; 
that the free natives living at Fort Louis ſhould re- 
main in quiet poſſeſſion of their effects, and in the 
free exerciſe of their religion ; and that all negroes, 
mulattoes, and others, who could prove themſelves 
free, ſhould be at their option, either to retire to 
any diſtant part of the country, or to remain in the 
DLC. 

The captains Campbell and Walker were imme- 
diately ſent up the river with a flag of truce, to 


| ſee the articles ſigned and executed. Having row- 


ed towards a battery, on a point of the iſland, they 
lay upon their oars near an hour, beating the cha- 
made; but not the leaſt notice was taken of their 
approach, | 
Being at a loſs to account for this ſtrange con- 
duct, they returned to their intrenchment, where 
they learned that the negroes on the iſland were in 
arms, and had blocked up the French in Fort 
Louis, reſolving to defend the place to the laſt 
extremity, unleſs they were included in the capi- 
tulation. This intelligence was alſo communicated 
to the governor, who, at the ſame time, informed 
the Engliſh commander, that unleſs the French 
director-general ſhould be permitted to remain 
with the natives, as a ſecurity for that article of 
the capitulation in which they were concerned, they 
would ſuffer themſelves to be cut to pieces rather 


| than ſubmit, | 
This requeſt was chearfully granted by the Eng- 


Iſh, who directly began their march for Fort 
Louis, accompanied by a number of long-boats, 
in which the artillery and ſtores had been embark- 
ed. As ſoon as the French ſaw them advancing, 
they ſtruck their flag, and major Maſon took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the caſtle, where he found ninety-two 
pieces of cannon, with much treaſure and mer- 
chandize. The corporation and burghers of the 
town of Senegal readily ſubmitted, and ſwore alle- 
giance to his Britannic majeſty : the neighbour- 
ing princes, attended by numerous retinues, vi- 
fired the commander, and conciuded treaties with 
the Engliſh, and the king of Legibelli ſent an am- 
baſſador from his camp to major Maſon, with 
aſſurances of his friendſhip, compliments of con- 
ratulation, and preſents. 

About three thouſand free negroes and mulla- 
toes were ſettled at Senegal, many of whom en- 
joyed poſſeſſions of their own. Thus withour loſing 
a ſingle man, Great-Britain obtained a conqueſt, 
from which, with proper management, ſhe might 
derive conſiderable wealth. 


Having left an Engliſh garriſon at Fort Louis, 


and placed a ſufficient number of armed boats to 
ſecure the paſſage of the bar, the large ſhips pro- 
ceeded to make an attempt upon the iſland of Go- 
ree, thirty leagues diſtant from Senegal, where the 
French company had conſiderable magazines, 

This expedition, however, for want of a fſuf- 
ficient force, miſcarried. But the miniſtry being 
ſenſible that the Engliſh ſettlements on the coaſt 
of Africa could never be ſecure while the French 


| kept poſſeſſion of the iſland, they fitted out a 


ſquadron, the command of which was given to 
commodore Keppel. This ſquadron, which con— 
ſiſted of the Torbay, Fougueux, Naſſau, Prince 


Edward, and Dunkirk, ſeveral frigates, two bomb- 
| ketches, 
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ing a ſhell from the bomb. 


ketches, and ſome tranſports, having ſeven hun- 
dred regular troops on board, ſailed from Cork, 
on the eleventh of November. After a very tem- 
peſtuous paſſage, they arrived at Goree, on the 
twenty-eighth of December, when the commodore 
immediately made a diſpoſition for attacking the 
iſland. 

All the flat-bottomed boats were ſent on board 


the tranſports, for diſembarking the land forces; 


accordingly they were, to the number of ſix hun- 


five hours, during which the ſhips of war finiſhed 
all their preparations. 

As it was thought adviſeable to attack the iſland 
on the weſt-fide, orders were given that one of 
the bombs ſhould go down firſt, and that the 
Prince Edward, to cover her from the fire of the 
enemy, ſhould anchor a-breaſt of a ſmall battery, a 
little below the citadel, on the north. Captain 


Sayer, in the Naſſau, was ordered to lead the line 


of battle on the right, anchoring a-breaſt of St. 
Peter's battery, of five guns. The Dunkirk fol- 
lowed in the order, and was to bring up a-breaſt 
of a battery, a little to the northward of the for- 
mer. The commodore followed in the Torbay, 
taking for his part the weſt point battery of five 
guns, with the weſtern corner of St. Francis's fort, 
of four guns of a ſmaller ſize, Captain Knight, in 
the Fougueux, having the ſecond {tation on the left, 
bringing up the rear, with directions at the ſame 


time to cover the other bombs on his ſtarboard | 


quarter, had allotted to his ſhare the mortar battery 
of eight guns, ſo called from two large mortars, 


Which are covered by the battery. 


As ſoon as the fire ſhip had dropped her anchor 


from her ſtern, ſhe was to hoiſt a pendant at her 


mizen, to acquaint the next ſhip that ſhe had 


brought up; thus the ſecond was to acquaint the 
third; and ſo on to the reſt. Particular orders 


were likewiſe given not to fire a gun, until each 
had his ſhip a-breaſt of his ſtation, and was moored 
both head and ſtern. On the captain's departure, 
the commodore's laſt orders were, to get on board 
their ſhips, and lead on as faſt as they poſſibly 
cound. 

The Prince Edward, with the Fire Drake bomb, 
bore down towards the iſland about nine o'clock, 
and in ten minutes after the action began, by throw- 
In a moment the 
enemy returned the fire from both forts and bat- 
teries; and with their ſecond ſhot carried away the 


Prince Edward's enſign ſtaff, and ſet fire to an 
arm-cheſt, which, blowing up, killed one of the | 


marines. 

The gallant and intrepid behaviour of the Prince 
Edward was witneſſed by the whole ſquadron.— 
The commodore ſaw, with concern, the Natfau 
tedious in getting under fail; but as there could 
be no reaſon to ſuſpect an officer of captain Sayer's 
approved valour, imagining that a foul cable might 
occaſion the delay, he turned his thoughts to other 
matters, which might poſſibly further the proſecu- 
tion of the deſign. Obſerving that the Fire Drake 
over-charged her mortars, all her ſhells falling far 
beyond the iſland to the ſouth, he ſent his boat 
on board the Furnace bomb, with this meſſage : 
« That, as they ſaw the error of the other, in 
« oyer-charging the mortars, they would avoid 
(Oat extreme ; and that, as the enemy ſeemed 
« bent upon ſinking the Prince Edward, and the 
« Fire Drake, he deſired they/would, at the dil- 
ce tance they then were, begjh the fire; and en- 
« deavour, as much as poſſibl 


e, to draw part of 
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dred men, in their reſpective boats in the ſpace of | 
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* the enemy's attention from their ſuffer 
« friends.” The orders were immediately 2 j 
A = Fi 
ed, ſhe bore down cloſe under the Fougueuxs ſſen bie 
= getting upon the larboard quarter, began de 
As the wind began to fall, both the Torbay ay 43 
Fougueux were greatly hindered in bearing dom pol! 
another misfortune alſo attended the commander d 2 
the Furnace bomb; for, endeavouring to co beca 
under the Torbay's ſtern, he ran athwart the Fou T 
gueux's lee bow, which cauſed a ſecond delay; u out 
her aſſiſtance was not indiſpenſably requiſite, as 1M c:vi: 
fire of the Torbay alone was ſufficient to have razeWM mira 
the very foundation of the iſland itſelf, com 
The line of battle ſhips now poured in th bour 
broadſides without intermiſſion, and their fire „ Ente 
returned with equal ſpirit from all the batteries of of t 
the iſland, At length the cannonading from burn 
ſhips became ſo ſevere and terrible, that tA fant 
French ſoldiers fled from their quarters in ſpite off admi 
all the efforts of the governor, who endeavour the 
to keep them to their duty, which obliged him Ml 6xth 
length to ſtrike his colours, and ſurrender at diſe into 
tion. The commodore then ſent a detachment ¶ unde: 
marines on ſhore, who diſarmed the garriſon, and 
hoiſted the Britiſh flag on the caſtle of St. MichadMW ter. 
Two trading veſſels that happened to be at anch boarc 
in the road likewiſe fell into the hands of the vi being 
tors, with ſtores, money, and merchandize to thM the | 
amount of twenty thouſand pounds. This impor bour 
tant conqueſt coſt the Engliſh only one hunde In 
men killed and wounded. Commodore Keppq vernc 
having left a garriſon at Goree, and reinforce {:9io! 
that of Senegal, returned with his ſquadron off more 
England. | poſt 
During theſe tranſactions, events of much great maga 
importance happened in America, where, each I 
five of the fleet and marines, the government h kd a 
aſſembled about fifty thouſand men. Lord Lo ef th 
don having returned to England, the chief com one 
mand devolved on major- general Abercrombie i bund 
but as the objects of operation were various, von, 
forces were divided into three bodies under ti quant 
diſtinct commanders. Twelve thouſand were dei chant. 
tined for an attack on Cape Breton, under the co h 1 
mand of major- general Amherſt: ſixteen chouſan and {; 
were reſerved under the direction of the gener Al 
himſelf, for the reduction of Crown Point; bn, 
eight thouſand were allotted for the conquelt ¶ ces 
Fort du Queſne, under the command of brigadi b, te 
general Forbes. @ Ine 
General Amherſt, on the twenty-eighth of MayiQ*:ce. 
embarked his troops at Hallifax, in Nova- Sci d 
and failed for Louiſbourgh with an Engliſh {qu ne 8 
dron, commanded by admiral Boſcawen; the aug“ 
fleet conſiſting of one hundred and fifty- ſeven MCC 
On the ſecond of June, they anchored in Gabar 5 th 
bay, about ſeven miles to the weſtward of Log Cnc 
bourg. The gatriſon of this place conſiſted of "WW". g. 
thouſand five hundred regular troops, three bv! 8 
dred militia, formed of the burghers, under . *-i! 
command of the chevalier Drucour, who had .“ 
ken every precaution in his power to prevent! : 2 
| Britiſh forces from landing on the iſland; Þ 204 
for this purpoſe erected a chain of forts, exten Hh 
two leagues and a half along the moſt acc ty 
parts of the beach. Batteries were alſo erected, "Jo, 
entrenchments thrown up, and the mouth 9 Rh 1 
harbour was guarded by ſix ſhips of the lie s ak 
five frigates, three of which were ſunk at ie om 
ven's mouth in order to render the paſſage uf Nas 
ſable to our fleet. OY te, 
Notwithſtanding thefe diſpoſitions out * ecal 
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ris, midſt innumerable difficulties, made good their 
fe! bading on the 8th of June under the command of 
n be the gallant brigadier general Wolfe, after which 


de lege was carried on with ſuch vigour and reſo- 
Iution, that the French governor, finding it im- 


4. oſſible to withſtand the tury of the aſſault, thought 
der d proper to capitulate, by which he and his garriſon 
come became priſoners. of war. | 
e Foy The Echo frigate, which had made. its eſcape 
y; bull ove of the harbour, was taken by the Engliſh 


evizers, and from the officers of this ſhip the ad- 
miral learned that the Bizarre, another frigate, ac- 
companied by the Cornette, had ſailed from Louil- 
bourg the very day the troops were landed. The 
Enterprenant, Capricieux, and Celebre, all ſhips 
of the line, were ſet on fire by the ſhells, and 


as the 
e razed 


n thei 
Ire v: 


e 

* burned to aſhes; ſo that the Prudent and Bienfai— 

at ant only remained in the harbour; and theſe the 

ſpite M admiral undertook to deſtroy. Accordingly, in 

woureM the night between the twenty-fitth and twenty: 
him i fxch of July, the boats of the ſquadron, divided 


- diſcrefM into two detachments, were ſent into the harbour, 
ment of under the command of two young captains, Lafore 
on, and Belfour. They executed their orders through 
Michal 2 terrible diſcharge of cannon and muſquetry, and 
- anchoMW boarded the enemy ſword in hand. The Prudent 
the vic being a-ground, was ſet on fire and deſtroyed; and 
e to th the ſailors towed the Bienfaiſant out of the har- 


bour in triumph. 5 
In conſequence of the capitulation of the go- 
vernor of Louiſbourg, major Farquhar took poſ- 
ſion of the weſtern gate, and brigadier Whit- 
more was detached to diſarm the garriſon, and 
poſt the neceſſary guards at the entrances of the 


impo 
hundre( 

Keppe 
einforcet 
adron t 


h gteatq magazines and on the ramparts. 5 

„ excl Thus, at the expence of four hundred men kil— 
nent hafſWid and wounded, the Engliſh obtained poſſeſſion 
rd Lo ef the important iſland of Cape Breton, and the 
ief com trong town of Louiſbourg, in which the victors 
crombieMW© bund two hundred and twenty-one pieces of can- 
ous, non, and eighteen mortars, together with a large 
Jer the quantity of ſtores and ammunition. The mer- 
were deli chants and inhabitants were ſent to France in Eng- 
the com Ih ſhips; but the garriſon, ſea officers, marines, 
chouſangMQſ ad ſeamen, were tranſported to England. 

e gener All things being properly ſettled at Cape Bre- 
int; u bn, ſeveral ſhips were detached, with a body of 
nqueſt vices commanded by lieutenant colonel lord Rol- 
Yrigadic b, to take poſſeflion of the iſland of St. John, 


a ſmall but fertile place in the gulf of St. Law- 
"ce, The inhabitants made no oppoſition, but 


of My 


os 


va- Scolgi'calily brought in their arms and ſurrendered. At 
liſh (qu © governor's quarters, lord Rollo found ſeveral 
che woods of Engliſimen, whom the ſavages had but- 
ſeven Ceed, in confequence of the encouragement giv- 
Gaba them {or ſuch inhuman proceedings by their 
of Loul French Patrons and allies. This iſland abounded 
ed of n graig, was well ſtocked with cattle, and con— 
three 00088 ned about four thouſand inhabitants. 

under 0. Luting theſe tranſactions, general Abercrombie 
o had Med Liconderoga, a fort ſituated on the point 
event Met Lad between lake George and a narrow gut, 
1; bag enmunicating with lake champlain. Our troops 
extend erched up to the attack with the utmoſt intre- 
acc ir, and ſuſtained a moſt terrible fire from the 
rected, es cannon; till the general finding them fo 
ith of U 0 well covered and fo impregnably fortified, took 
e line uch meaſures for ſecuring a retreat, that his army 
at (he E red to their former camp, with the loſs of about 


tiob +. . , 
zacen hundred men, including many officers, 


imba! 
age imp 

Tlcad! i 
| at Sadier-general Forbes was more fortunate in his 


ur o pt on fort d ſne, which having reduced 
4016 be called Fort Pa 8 : | 
No, 48, 
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the ſecond lieutenant, 
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The whole kingdom was filled wich exultation 


on the valuable conqueſts of the iſlands of Cape 


Breton and St. John; and eleven pair of colours 
taken at Louiſbourg were, by his majeſty's order, 
carried in a pompous parade, eſcorted by a party of 
horſe, and foot guards, with kettle drums and 
trumpets, from Kentingron palace to the cathedral 
of St. Paul, where they were depoſited as tro- 
hies, under a diſcharge of cannon, and other ex- 
Ppreſſions of triumph and exultation. 

The moſt important tranſactions in the Weſt- 
Indies were the protection of our commerce, and 
two gallant feats performed by captain Tyrrel, 
who, in the Buckingham, aſſiſted by the Cam- 
bridge, demoliſhed a {mall fort in Grand Ana bay 
in the iſland of Martinico, and took four priva- 
teers, one of which he converted into a tender, and 
deſtroyed the other three. 

When the fort was demoliſhed, the men, fluſh- 
ed with victory, warmly ſolicited leave to deſtroy 
a village ſituated near it; but their valiant com- 
mander replied, © Gentlemen, it is beneath us to 
e render a number of poor people miſerable b 
« deſtroying their habitations; brave Engliſhmen 
&« {corn to diſtreſs even their enemies, when not in 
cc arms againſt them.” This ſpeech, which re- 
dounds to the honour of humanity, had the deſired 
effect on the brave tars, in conſequence of which 


| the dwellings of the poor inoffenſive villagers were 


ſaved from deſtruction. | 
Some months after this, captain Tyrrel, be- 
ing detached in the Buckingham on a cruize, 


| diſcovered a fleet of nineteen fail between the 
iſlands of Montſerrat and Guadaloupe, under the 


convoy of a French man of war called the Floriſ- 
ſant, and two frigates, The brave Tyrrel, undiſ- 


mayed by their ſtrength and number, immediate- 


ly gave chace with all the ſail he could carry. The 
enemy were prepared to receive him; but after a 
ſhort engagement became intimidated by his briſk 
fire, which ſoon diſabled the two frigates, and 
preſſed hard on the Floriſſant, that now made fail 
in order to eſcape ; but Tyrrel prevented her deſign 
by getting within piſtol ſhot, and pouring into 
her a whole broadfide, which did great execu- 
tion. 

The ſalutation was returned with equal courage, 
and a moſt furious engagement enſued: captain 
Tyrrel received a wound in his face and loſt three 
fingers of his right hand, which obliged him to 
leave the command of his ſhip to his firſt lieute- 
nant, who continued the action with great bravery 
until he loft his life; the charge then deſcended to 
who behaved with equal 
intrepidity, and maintained a moſt deſperate en- 
gagement. At length, the fire of the Floriſſant 
ceaſed, and ſhe ſtruck her colours. At this time 
the ſea ran ſo high, and the Buckingham was in ſo 
ſhattered a condition, that they could not imme- 
diately board the enemy; which being perceived 
by the commander, he ſpread all the fail he could, 
and made his eſcape. But though the gallant 
Tyrrel was diſappointed of his prize, the action 
will ever be remembered with honour. The Buck- 
ingham had twenty men killed and wounded; but 
the Floriſſant had above one hundred and eighty 
killed and three hundred wounded ; ſhe was alſo 
greatly diſabled in her hull. 

The war in the Eaſt-Indies was, in the interim, 
carried on with vigour, though not always with 
ſucceſs. Vice admiral Pocock, being Joined by 
commodore Stephens in Madraſs road, with the 
re-inforcements from England, failed on the twen- 
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to expect. 


his ſhips admiral Pocock put to ſea the tenth of 


David had ſurrendered to the French, he judged 
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ty-ſeventh of March with the Yarmouth, Elizabeth, 
Tyger, Weymouth, Cumberland, Newcaſtle, . Sa- 
liſbury, Queenborough, and Protector ſtore-ſhip, 
in order to get to windward of St. David's, to in- 
tercept the French ſquadron, which he had reaſon 
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He diſcovered ſeven ſhips, on the twenty-ninth 
in the morning, in St. David's road, getting under 
ſail, and two cruizing in the offing, formed the 


line of battle a-head. The admiral judged it ne- 


ceſſary to form his line of battle alſo; and as ſoon | 
as his ſhips had got into their ſtation, bore down | 


upon M. d'Arche, but was obliged to make the 
ſignals for the Newcaſtle and Weymouth, ob- 
ſerving that they did not bear away at the ſame 
time. | 

Although the enemy fired upon the Engliſh 
while they were going down, the admiral did not 
make the ſignal to engage, till he was within half 
muſquet ſhot of the Zodiaque, M. d'Arche's ſhip, 
which was about three o'clock in the afternoon. 
A few minutes after he made the ſignal for a clo- 
fer engagement, which was immediatly complied 
with by thoſe of the van. At half an hour paſt 
four, obſerving the rear of the French line had 
drawn up pretty cloſe to the Zodiaque, the admi- 
ral made the Cumberland, Newcaſtle, and Wey- 
mouth ſignals to make up and engage cloſe. Af. 
ter maintaining a warm fight for about two hours, 
the French commander bore away with his whole 
fleet, and then being reinforced with two ſhips 
formed the line of battle again to leeward. Ad- 
miral Pocock's own ſhip and three others being 
greatly diſabled in their maſts and rigging, he did 
not think it prudent to purſue them with all the 
fail he could carry; but followed at ſuch a diſ- 
tance that he might renew the action the next 
morning. In this, however, he was diſappointed, 
for the enemy ſhewed no lights nor made any ſig- 
nals that could be obſerved, and in the morning not 
one of them was to be ſeen. The admiral, there- 
fore, concluding they had weathered him in the 
night, by being able to carry more fail, continued 
his endeavours to work up. after them until ſix in 
the morning of the firſt of May, when finding he 
loſt ground conſiderably, he came to an anchor a 
bout three leagues to the northward of Madraſs. 


M. Lally now landed his troops at Pondicherry, | 


and taking the field, immediately laid ſiege to fort 
St. David, while the French ſhips blocked it up by 
ſea, The Engliſh ſhips being at anchor in the 
road when the enemy arrived, their captains ſeeing 
no poſſibility of eſcaping, ran them on ſhore, ſet 
them on fire, and retired with their men into the 
fort, which was obliged, however, to ſurrender 
after a few days ſiege. 

Having repaired the moſt material damages of 


May, with an intent to get up to fort St, David, 
but was not able to effect it. He got ſight of Pon- 
dicherry on the thirtieth, and the next morning 
the French ſquadron ſtood out of the road, and 


got away, notwithſtanding the admiral's utmoſt 


endeavours to come up with them. On the ſixth 
of June upon receiving an account that fort St. 


it prudent to return immediately to Madraſs, in 
order to take in proper refreſhments. 

On the twenty-fifth day of July the admiral 
again failed in queſt of the enemy, and on the twen- 
ty-ſeventh in the evening got within three leagues 
of Pondicherry road, where he perceived their 
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on the fourteenth of September, with colonel 


cannonaded by the Engliſh, who killed about forty 


an hour after a grand ſally was made, commande 


on with the utmoſt vigour on both ſides. 
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ſquadton at anchor, conſiſting of eight ſail of the 


en 
line and a frigate. They got under fail the next _ 
morning and ſtood to the ſouthward. The adn. of E 
ral made the ſignal to chace, and endeavoured 9 T 
| weather them, as the moſt probable means proc 
bringing them to action, which however, he wx wher 


not able to accompliſh till the third of Augut, indir 


when taking the advantage of the ſea breeze, he MI conl 
got the weather gage, and brought on the engage. WI bim 
ment about one o'clock. M. d'Arche ſet his fore. 
fail, and bore away in about ten minutes, his ſqua. 
dron following his example, and continuing: a run. T 
ning fight in a very irregular manner till three 
o'clock. The admiral then made the ſignal for 3 
general chace; upon which the French cut away WM with 


their boats, and made all the fail they could: he {if f 
purſued them till it was dark, when they eſcaped Ml clude 
by out- ſailing him, and got into Pondicherry road. Verla 
The admiral anchored with his ſquadron off 2 fignec 
French ſettlement called Carrical, on the ſame Pr 
evening. 1 was 
In this action the loſs of men, on the part of the Hanc 
Engliſh, was only thirty-one killed, and one hun. Ml conce 
dred and fixteen wounded; among the latter of Ml tions 


whom were commodore Stephens, and captain MW ders 
Martin. The number of killed and wounded on 
board the enemy's ſquadron amounted to five hun- 
dred and forty, and their ſhips were ſo much 
ſhattered during the engagement, that the com- 
mage 4 ſailed for the iſlands of Bourbon in order 
to refit. 


The company's ſhip the Pitt, arrived at Madrak 


prince 
duke, 
Ferdi. 
troop: 
He p 
and t 
effect 
to his 
redita! 
lonali 


Draper on board, and a detachment of his reg} 


The French army made a motion on the twelfth 
of December, towards Choultry plain, and were 


of them, without ſuſtaining any loſs on their fide. WWF A. 
They marched in three diviſions, one directly to- court 
| wards the Engliſh, one towards Egmore, and the Men th 


other down St. Thome road. The colonels Lav- 
rence and Draper, fearing this laſt might get pol 
ſeſſion of the iſland bridge, retired to the iſland, 
ſoon after which, part came into the garriſon, and 
part took poſſeſſion. of the poſts in the Black Tov 
The ſame morning the French hoiſted their fag 
at Egmore and St. Thome. The thirteenth eve!) 
thing was quiet, not a gun. firing on either fide 
The fourteenth in the morning the enemy marched 
their whole force to attack the Black Town. OV 
ſmall parties retreated into the garriſon, and abo" 


by colonel Draper. The regiment of Lorrain w 
ſurprized and a very hot action enſued. Colon 
Draper acquitted himſelf with amazing valour, and 
if he had been vigorouſly ſuſtained, would hate 
foiled the enemy conſiderably. Another atten} 
was afterwards made upon the town, but the et 
my was obliged to retire, and even abandon ti 
undertaking, | 
During theſe tranſactions in America and the 
Eaſt Indies, the campaign in Germany was _ 
the cloſe of the laſt year, a farmer of the revenue? 
had arrived at Hanover from Paris, in order a 
receive the revenues of that electorate, roger 1 
with thoſe of all the other countries which 10” 
be reduced by the armies of his moſt Chriſtian n 
jeſty. At the ſame time, a decree was puÞ! , 
at Paris, by which it appeared, that the cout. 
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nent and ſyſtem of the electorate, contrary to an 
«xpreſs article of the capitulation granted to the city 
ol Hanover, when it ſurrendered, 

The landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, alarmed at theſe 
roceedings, ſolicited a treaty with the French king, 
whereby the former was injoined not to act directly or 
indirectly againſt his moſt Chriſtian majeſty ; and, in 
conſequence of this treaty, the latter was to afford 
him the moſt ſpeedy and effectual ſupport, in caſe 
any of his property or eſtates. ſhould at any time be 
attacked. 

The landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, was hot the only 
power that acted with ſuch puſillanimity. The duke 
of Brunſwick, though ſtill more nearly connected 
with his Britannic majeſty, in order to detach him- 
ſelf from the deſperate fortune of Hanover, con- 
cluded a treaty with the courts of Vienna and 
Verſailles, ten days after the former convention was 
honed. + 
*Prince Ferdinand, brother to the duke who 
was now inveſted with the command of the 
Hanoverian army, heard of this treaty with great 
concern, and determined to fruſtrate the expecta- 
tions of the French king. He had received or- 
ders to reſume the operations of war againſt the 
enemy, and thought proper to retain the troops of 
Brunſwick, and alſo his nephew, the hereditary 


prince, notwithſtanding the treaty ſigned by the | 


duke, who wrote an expoſtulatory letter to prince 
Ferdinand, complaining of his having ſeduced his 
troops, decoyed his ſon, and diſgraced his family. 
He peremptorily demanded the return of his troops, 
and threatened, in caſe of refuſal, to apply more 
effectual methods. But prince Ferdinand adhered 
to his purpoſe : he detained both the troops and he- 
reditary prince, who, being fond of the ſervice, ſoon 
benalized himſelf for his valour and military 
proweſs. : 2 

A virulent memorial was now publiſhed by the 
tourt of Verſailles againſt his Britannic majeſty, 
in the violation of the treaty ſigned at Cloſter- 
deren; but an anſwer ſoon appeared, which re- 
lied every article of the charge, and fully juſtified 
be conduct of his Britannic majeſty in the moſt 
imple manner. | | 

About the middle of February, prince Ferdi- 
pand, being joined by a body of Pruſſian horſe, 
der the command of the prince of Holſtein Got- 
up, the whole army was put in motion, and ad- 


Mere ſoon diſlodged from Rottenburg,. Otterſ- 
Ws, and Verden, and abandoned the city of 
8 on the approach of the Hanoverian 
em. | 
The duke de Richlieu had, in the interim, been 
called, and the count de Clermont now com- 
anded the French forces. Perceiving it would 
* impoſſible for him, with the wretched rem- 
ent of the French army to oppoſe prince Ferdi- 
and in the field, with ſucceſs, or even maintain 
| footing his predeceſſor had gained, he retreated 
me allies advanced, with ſuch precipitation, as 
ently to leave the greater part of his artillery 
b S8ge behind him, and ſometimes even his 
Men, | 
42 two grand diviſions of the French army, 
ch were quartered at Zell and Hanover, find- 
0 itemſelves obliged to abandon thoſe places, re- 
ene o Hamelen, leaving a conſiderable detach- 
* _—_ count Chabot, at Hoya, a ſtrong fort 
+  Weler, and a place of ſuch importance, 
Prince Ferdinand determined to drive the 


aced to the country of Bremen. The enemy 
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rom it. The hereditary prince of Brunl- | 
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wick was appointed to this ſervice, with four batta- 
lions of foot, and a detachment of light-horſe. The 


prince with part of his detachment croſſed the Weſer 
at Bremen, while the reſt advanced on this ſide the 
river. The engagement was vigorouſly ſupported 
on both ſides, till the enemy, being attacked in 


front and rear, were thrown into the utmoſt confu- 


ſion. 


The count de Chabot threw himſelf, with two 
battalions into the caſtle, ſeemingly determined to 
defend the place to the laſt extremity, but ſoon after 
capitulated, by which his garriſon marched out 
with all the honours of war; but their cannon, 
ſtores, and ammunition, were ſurrendered to the 
conqueror. The prince had about an hundred 
men killed and wounded, but took ſix hundred and 
ſeventeen priſoners. By this action a place of the 
utmoſt importance, and which opened a paſſage 
over the Weſer, was ſecured to the Hanoverian 
army. | - | 
The hereditary prince, on his return from Hoya, 
inveſted Minden, which was defended by a garri- 
ſon of four thouſand men, who, in nine days, ſur- 


rendered themſelves priſoners of war. About the 


ſame time ſeveral ſkirmiſhes happened between the 
advanced parties of the Hanoverian and French 


| armies, but always to the advantage of the for- 
mer; the latter, ſurrounded with difficulties and 


diſtreſs, marched in three columns towards the 
Rhine. g | 


Prince Ferdinand, finding it impoſſible to pre- 
vent the French from paſſing the Rhine, cantoned 


the allied army in the biſhopric of Munſter, but 


did not remain long inactive. About the latter end 
of May, he ordered a detachment to paſs the Rhine 
at Duyſburgh, under the command of colonel 
Scheither, who executed his orders without loſs of 


| time, defeated three battalions of the enemy, and 


took five pieces of cannon. 
The whole army paſſed the Rhine on the ſeventh 
of June, on a bridge conſtructed for that purpoſe, 


| defeated' a body of French cavalry, and obtained 


- 


ſeveral other advantages over the enemy. | 


In order to put a ſtop to the progreſs of the allies, 
the count de Clermont took poſſeſſion of an advan- 


tageous camp, near Rhinefeldt, which he fortified 


with a ſtrong entrenchment, and determined to wait 


for reinforcements at that place. 

The court of France, equally mortified and 
alarmed at the ill ſucceſs of their arms in Ger- 
many, reſolved, if poſſible, to retrieve their loſſes. 
Accordingly, they aſſembled a body of forces at 
Hanover, under the command of the prince de 
Soubiſe, with orders to penetrate into Bohemia. 


A conſiderable re-inforcement was ſent to the 


count de Clermont, who then quitted his ſtrong 
camp, and retired to Nuys, whence he detached 


a conſiderable corps, under the command of the 


count de St. Germain, to take poſt at Crevelt, ſitu- 
ated in a plain between his army and the camp of 


the allies, which fronted the town of Meurs.— 


Prince Ferdinand, having taken the moſt prudent 
precautions for attacking the enemy, marched at 
the head of the grenadiers, to the valley of An- 
rath, where he fell in with an advanced party of 
the French, who, after a few diſcharges of muſ- 
quetry, retired to their camp, and gave the alarm. 
On the 23d of June, about one o'clock in the 
afternoon, the action began with a ſevere cannon- 
ading on the part of the allies, which, though 
well ſupported, did not drive the French from 
their cover ; he therefore determined to diſlodge 
them, by a cloſe attack of the infantry, The he- 


reditary 
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reditary prince advanced with the whole front, and 
an obſtinate action enſued. In the mean time, the 
cavalry on the right attempted in vain to penetrate 
through the wood on the other ſide, where the 
enemy had raiſed two batteries, which were ſuſtained 
by forty ſquadrons of horſe. 
The action was continued in this manner till 
five in the afternoon, when the grenadiers, col- 
lecting all their ſtrength, forced the intrenchments 
in the wood, which were lined with the French in- 
fantry. Theſe giving way, abandoned the wood 
in the utmoſt diſorder ; but the purſuit was checked 
by the conduct and reſolution of the enemy's ca- 
valry, which maintained their ground, and co- 
vered the foot in their retreat to Nuys, notwith- 
ſtanding a dreadful fire from the artillery of the 
allies, and the vigorous attacks of the Hanoverian 
horſe, who had, by this time, found means to re- 
gain the plain, The ſucceſs of the day was, in a 
great meaſure, owing to the artillery on the left, 
and in the center, which did great execution, while 
prince Ferdinand proſecuted his attack on the other 
uarter., | 
Seven thouſand of the French troops were killed, 
wounded, or taken priſoners in this battle, and ſe- 
veral ſtandards, colours, and pieces of cannon fell 


into the hands of the allies, who loſt about fifteen | 
hundred men. 


This victory, though far from being deciſive, 
obliged the French to ſeek refuge under the cannon 
of Cologn, without being able to take one ſtep 


for the relief of Duſſeldopp, which prince Fer— 


dinand immediately inveſted, and in a few days 
reduced the garriſon, being allowed to march out 
with all the honours of war on condition of not 


ſerving againſt the allies during the ſpace of four 


years. 1 
The count de Clermont reſigning his command, 


was ſucceeded by Monſieur de Contades, and the 


army was conſiderably reinforced. This general 


determined to attack prince Ferdinand, and made 


ſome motions in conſequence of that reſolution; 
but was prevented in his purſuit by the little river 
Erff, behind which the prince reſolved to continue 
quiet, till he ſhould be joined by a body of Britiſh 


troops under the command of the duke of Marl- || 


borough ; the firſt diviſion of which had juſt land- 
ed at Embden. He was perſuaded that the prince 
of Yſenburgh, who commanded the Heſſian troops, 
would be able for ſome time to find ſufficient em- 


ploy for Soubiſe, who lately marched from Hanau, 


with a deſign to penetrate into the landgrave. of 


Heſſe-Caſſel; but his van-guard had been ſur- 
prized and cut to pieces by the militia of the coun- 


try. This circumſtance induced prince Ferdinand 


to hope that the operation of the enemy would be 


retarded, until he himſelf, with the aſſiſtance of the 
Britiſh troops, ſhould be in a condition for paſſing 
the Maeſc, and transferring the ſeat of war into the 
enemy's country. Es 
But when he had marched as far as Ruremond 


upon the Maeſe, in proſecution of this deiign, an 


account arrived which diſconcerted all his mea- 
ſures. The duke de Broglio, at the head of a very 
powerful corps had been detached from the prince of 
Soubiſe's army, defeated the prince of Yſenburgh, 
at Sangerhauſen, on the twenty-third of July; and 
the enemy, in conſequence of this advantage, be- 
came maſters of the Weſer, by which a free paſſage 
into Weſtphalia was opened to them. | 

This intelligence entirely fruſtrated Prince Fer- 
dinand's plan, and left him/ae. alternative, but a 
battle or a retreat acroſs hORite, A long ſuc- 
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reſolved to quit his poſt and meet them ; when per- 


and fixed his head quarters at Munſter; while Co 


| fatal to their commander, the duke of Marlboro 
who died at Munſter of a dyſentry, vniverſa 


* 
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C 
ceſſion of heavy rains, which had broke up the in 
roads, and rendered the. country impaſſable, in. ge 
creaſed his difficulties. Having offered the enem bl 
battle, which they thought proper to decline, he of 
made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for repaſſing the n. 
Rhine. This. hazardous undertaking was executed the 
by the hereditary prince of Brunſwic, who, on find. ne 


ing the enemy had drawn up the bridge, ruſhed into WM the 
the river at the head of his grenadiers, when they pelt 
drove the French away with their bayonets, and 1 
cleared the bridges for the paſſage of the army to der 


Rhinebergen. | lifay 


In conſequence of the misfortunes which attend. Ml or i! 
ed the allied army, Monſieur de Chevert, one of Vent 
the moſt able commanders in the French army, Ml tic 
formed a plan, which, if it had ſucceeded, muſt Min t 
have greatly embarraſſed the ſituation of prince MW wait 
Ferdinand. Chevert had projected a ſcheme for tlic 
diſlodging baron Imhoff, who was poſted on the Mcrui: 
right of the Rhine; burning the bridge at Rhees, MWdang 
making himſelf maſter of the magazine, and pre- the e 
venting the junction of the Britiſh and Hanoveria WJ T 
reel. | | 

The Hanoverian general was no ſooner ac-Wnow 
quainted with M. Chevert's intention, than he did 
every thing in his power to defeat it. Intelligence 
being brought him of the enemy's approach, he 


ceiving they were marching through very difficult 
ground, he did not loſe a moment in beginning the 
action. He ordered a ſmall party, poſted in a lit 
tle coppice, to fall upon the enemy's left, which he 
perceived to be uncovered ; and appointed the fire 
of this party, as a ſignal for the reſt to advance, 
and begin the attack with fixed bayonets. The 
French being attacked in ſo vigorous and unex« 
pected a manner, were thrown into confuſion, an 
in leſs than half an hour fled from the field of bat 
tle, leaving eleven pieces of cannon, and all the 
baggage, to the Hanoverians, who took three hun 
dred and fifty-four priſoners, and drove them und 
the cannon of Weſel. This advantage was gained 
with a very inconſiderable loſs on the part of it 
allies, but the enemy had a great number of me 
killed and wounded. | wp 

Prince Ferdinand made an attempt to paly i 
Rhine at Rhinebergen ſoon after this action; but ft 
river had overflowed its banks to ſuch a degitt 
that here, as well as at the Rhees, the ſhore vi 
inacceſſible. He, therefore, found it neceſlary, & 
march further down the river, and lay a bridge! 
Griethuyzen. The enemy had prepared four vel 
for the demolition of this bridge, but before the 
could carry their deſigns into execution, they vi 
all taken, and on the 1oth of Auguſt the whole all 
paſſed without loſs or interruption. | 

Prince Ferdinand now retired into Weſtphal 
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tades encamped near Ham, upon the Lippe, a0 "Pref 


extended his troops in ſuch a manner, as to c 
mand the whole courſe of the Rhine on both * 
The campaign was ſo far advanced before the | 
tiſh troops joined the army, that they had 19 4 
portunity of ſignalizing themſelves in the 05 
The effects of a long and tedious march, 2 
ever, was felt by them in general, and Pio 


ly 


gretted. | rl 

In the interim the French miniſtry had * 
to various arts, to elude the vigilance of the 94 
liſh cruizers, in order to tranſport to their c 
Canada a ſupply of troops, artillery, ammun 
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ind other military ſtores. While the convoys were 
«ting ready for Tailing in one port, they aſſem- 
Med tranſports in another, to divert the attention 
of the Engliſh from the real object of theſe prepa- 
ations. They ventured out in boiſterous wea- 
ther, when the Britiſh cruizers could not block u 
heir harbours, and choſe to fail for the relief of 
heir American ſettlements, in ſtorms and tem- 
elts. 

They had alſo recourſe to various ſchemes, in or- 
der to elude the Britiſh ſquadrons ſtationed at Hal- 
lifax, or cruizing on the banks of Newfoundland, 
or in the gulph of St. Lawrence. They ſometimes 
ventured to navigate the river before it was clear of 
the ice, and while the Engliſh ſquadron continued 
in the harbours of Nova Scotia; ſometimes they 
waited on the coaſt of Newfoundiand for ſuch 
thick fogs as might conceal them from the Britiſh 
cruizers, and ſometimes penetrated through the moſt 
dangerous paſſages, in hopes of taking prizes from 
the enemy. 

The invaſion of Great-Britain, which had fo 
lng engaged the thoughts. of the French, began 
now to appear impracticable even in their own opi- 
non. They, therefore, laid up their large ſhips of 
war, which, in this reduced ſtate of their navy, 
could not but be uſeleſs, and encouraged the fitting 


Chap. II. 


— 


out of ſtout privateers, which greatly annoyed the 
commerce of Great-Britain and Ireland, by cruiz- 
ing in the ſeas of Europe and America. 
them Jay cloſe in the harbours of the channel fa- 
cing the coaſt of England, and darted out occa- 
ſonally on the Engliſh trading ſhips, as they 
received intelligence from boats employed for that 


purpole. Some took up their ſtation in the north. 


ſea, where a great number of captures were made 
on the coaſt of Scotland, and others cruized in 


Ireland. But the greater number infeſted the ſeas 
In the neighbourhood of the Leeward iſlands in the 
eſt-Indies, where they made a prodigious number 
df captures, and conveyed them to their own ſettle- 
ents in that part of the world. 
Many veſſels were taken this year belonging to the 
Dutch, who had, for ſome time, carried on a very 
onſiderable trade, not only by availing them- 
Ives of their neutrality, but ſupplying the French 
th naval ſtores, and tranſporting the produce of 
heir ſugar colonies, as conveyances hired by the 
Poprietors, The Engliſh government, jullly in- 
enſed at this unfair commerce, iſſued orders for 
weir cruizers to ſtop all neutral ſhips that ſhould 
dave French property on board, and theſe orders 
ere punctually executed. A great number of 
Dutch ſhips were taken and condemned as legal 
Ines, both in England and Jamaica. Theſe pro- 
*dings irritated the Dutch merchants to ſuch a 
besree, that they preſented a memorial to the ſtates, 
"Preſſing their deſign of reſenting this proceeding, 
nd offering to join, at their own expence, in order 
? protect their trade: but the princeſs of Orange 
prevented matters from coming to a dangerous ex- 
"mty, by the exertion of all her power and in- 
bence with the ſtates-general. | 

in the twenty-third of November, the time for 
_— the parliament had been prorogued, the 
e Was opened by commiſſion, his majeſty be- 
"4 rUlpoſed ; when the lord-keeper told them, 
— majeſty had directed the lords of the com- 
A on to aſſure his parliament, of his having al- 
or recelved the higheſt ſatisfaction in being able 

before them any events that tended to pro- 


Ne Ne honour and intereſt of his kingdom; that 
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Some of 


the chops of the channel, and to the weſtward of 
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in conſequence of their advice; and enabled by 


their aſſiſtance, his majeſty had exerted his endea- 
vours to proſecute the war with vigour, in order to 
obtain a ſafe and honourable peace; that the con- 
queſts of the ſtrong fort of Louiſbourgh, with the 
iſlands of Cape Breton and St. John, the demoli- 
tion of Fort Frontenac, and the reduction of Se- 
negal, could not fail of bringing great diſtreſs on 
the French commerce and colonies, and that Great- 
Britain muſt, in proportion thereto, reap conſidera- 
ble advantages. ä | 

He obſerved that France had been convinced, 
that while her forces were ſent out to invade and 
ravage the dominions of her neighbours, her own 
coaſts were not inacceſſible to his majeſty's fleets and 
armies: 4 truth which ſhe had experienced in the 
demolition of Cherburg. He told them, that in 
Germany his majeſty's good brother the king of 
Pruſſia, and pririce Ferdinand of Brunſwick, had 
wholly engaged the attention of the armies of 


| France and her confederates; that their ſucceſſes, 


owing, under God, to their able conduct, and the 
bravery of his majeſty's troops, and thoſe of the 
allies, had been as glorious as they were ſignal. 

His lordſhip further ſaid, that he had it in com- 
mand from his majeſty, to declare, that the com- 
mon cavſe of liberty and independency was till 
making glorious efforts againſt the unnatural 
union formed to oppreſs it; that the commerce of 
his ſubjects, the ſource of national riches had, by 
the cate and vigilance of the officers of his majeſ- 
ty's fleet, flouriſhed in a manner not to be equalled 
at ſuch a time. In this ſtate of things the king 
thought it unneceſſary to uſe many words to per- 
ſuade them to bear up againſt all difficulties, ef- 
fectually to defend his majeſt/, and vigorouſly to 
ſupport the king of Pruſſia and the reſt of the al- 
lies, in order to reduce their enemies to equitable 
terms of accommodation. 
houſe of commons, that the uncommon extent of 
this war had unavoidably incurred uncommon 
expences, and that his majeſty ſincerely lament- 
ed the burden of his people; that the ſeveral eſti- 
mates were ordered to be laid before them, and 
that he deſired only ſuch ſupplies as were requiſite 
to proſecute the war with advantage, and adequate 
to the neceſſary ſervices. 
ſured them, that the king took ſo much ſatisfac- 
tion in that harmony which ſubſiſted among his 
faithful ſubjects, that it was more proper for him 
co thank tnem for it, than to repeat his exhorta- 
tions to it; that this union was more eſpecially ne- 
ceſſary in the pieſent critical juncture, and his ma- 
jeſty doubted not, but the good effects the nation 
had found from it would effectually induce them to 
purſue it. | | | 

Addreſſes from both houſes were preſented to 
his majeſty, filled with expreſſions of their ſteady 
zeal and unſhaken loyalty to his majeſty's perſon 
and government, They congratulated him on the 
ſucceſs of his arms, and promited to ſupport his 
meaſures and thoſe of his allies with the utmoſt 
alacrity, fidelity and zeal. 

A. D. 1759. Encouraged by this approbation 
of their conduct, the miniſtry reſolved to proſe- 
cute the war in every quarter with the utmoſt 
vigour, and the commons voted a ſupply of near 
thirteen millions. The navy was augmented and 
repaired, a proclamation was iſſued, offering a 
conſiderable bounty to all ſeamen, and able land- 
men, who ſhould before a certain day, enter into 
his majeſty's ſervice, Many cities, towns, corpo- 


rations, and even individuals, joined government 
6 N | in 


He obſerved to the 


In the laſt place he aſ- 
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tion of the miniſtry, and deſire of humbling the 
inſolent foe. Such was the ſtate of commerce in 
this metropolis, even in theſe expenſive times, that 
the citizens of London found leiſure to plan, and 
funds to execute, magnificent works of art, for the 


ornament and conveniencies of that meridian of 


trade and opulence. They obtained an act of par- 
liament empowering them to build a new bridge 
over the Thames, from Black Friars to the op- 
polite ſhore, about midway between thoſe of Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter. 

Not only. the French navy was, by this time, 
conſiderably reduced, but the Engliſh had made 
themſelves maſters of the greater part of the nu- 
merous privateers which they had fitted out, on 
laying up their large ſhips of war. Many Engliſh 
ſhips of the line as well as frigates pere ordered to 


cruize in different latitudes of Europe and Ame- 
rica; and were, in general, remarkably ſucceſsful; 
by which means the ſubjects of France were greatly 


impoveriſhed through the interruption of its trade, 
Struck with terror at this happy and univerſal 
union. among the Engliſh, the enemy ſeemed to 


act like perſons of deſperate fortune, and made pre- 


parations for . venturing every thing on a fingle 
ſtroke. With this view all their ports were filled 


with preparations for an invaſion of Great-Britain ; 


nay, to fuch a degree of military phrenzy were 
they wrought, that they talked of a triple embar- 
kation. M. Thurot was to command a ſmall 


ſquadron, and. ſeveral tranſports from Dunkirk, 


which, it was imagined, 'were intended for Scot- 
land. This perſon had, from maſter of a mer— 
chantman, become captain of a privateer, in which 
capacity he greatly annoyed the trade of England, 
and acquired ſuch renown for courage and conduct 
that he at length obtained a command in the ſer- 
vice of his ſovereign. | 
Flat-bottomed boats were to have to conveyed, 
from Havre de Grace and other ports of Nor- 
mandy, the troops deſigned to invade England. 
The third embarkation, which was ſuppoſed to be 
intended againſt Ireland, was to be made from 


Vannes, in Lower Britany, where a large body 


was aſſembled, under the command of the duke 
d'Aquilon, governor of that province, M. de 
Conflans was appointed commander of the fleet 
then fitting out at Breſt for covering the embarka- 
tion. Such was the plan laid by the French for in- 
vading the Britiſh territories. But all the pleaſing 
ideas they had formed with regard to the ſucceſs 
of theſe embarkations were ſoon diſſipated by the 
meaſures taken by the Engliſh. Commodore Boys, 
with his ſquadron, was ſtationed before Dunkirk; 


and admiral Hawke, with a ſtrong ſquadron, 


blocked up the French fleet in Breſt; while a 
ſmaller ſquadron, under the command of captain 
Duff, kept a watch on the port of Vannes. 

To render uſeleſs the preparations at Havre, ad- 
miral Rodney was ſent with a ſmall ſquadron of 
ſhips and bombs, not only to prevent the French 
flat bottomed boats from ſailing, but to defeat the 
project, by bombarding the place. He arrived be- 
fore Havre on the ſecond of July, and anchored 
the next day in the great road, where, afrer making 
the proper diſpoſitions, the bombs proceeded to 
place thernſelves in the narrow channel of the ri- 
ver leading to Harfleur, About ſeven in the even- 
ing, two of the bombs were ſtationed, as well as 
the reſt early next morning, and continued the 
bombardmear for fifty two hours, without the leaſt 
intermiſſion, with ſuch ſuccels, that the town was 
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in offering bounties; ſo general was the approba- 


— 


collected for the uſe of the flat bottomed 


condition. 
Admiral Boſcawen continued cruizing off Toulon 


ten diſplayed the Engliſh flag in ſight of this fleet 


Clue to quit his aſylum, and hazard an engage- 


ſaw ſeven large ſhips, lying to; but finding i 
| Engliſh did not anſwer their ſignals, they made © 


| conſiſting of fourteen ſail of the line and two fit 


Ocean ſtood away, with all the fail ſhe col 


| vered. 


| 
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ſeveral times in flames, and their magazine of ſtores 

: boats 
burnt with fury for fix hours, notwithſtanding the 
continual efforts of ſeveral hundred men to extin. 
guiſh it. Many of the flat bottomed boats were 
overturned and deſtroyed by the exploſion of the 
ſhells. During this attack, the enemy's trogy, 
which appeared very numerous, were continually 
erecting new batteries, and throwing up intrench. 
ments; and the conſternation of the inhabitant 
was ſo great, that they forſook the. place, which 
was ſet on fire in ſeveral parts, and burnt with 
great ſury. Thus a ſmall ſquadron was ſufficient 
to terrify a whole town, defended by a large body 
of forces, as well as to convince the enemy of the 
abſurdity of their attempt, at a time when their 
naval force was in the moſt reduced and ruinou 


Nor did the operations of blocking up the French 
in their harbours employ the whole Britiſh fleet, 


to watch the motions of a fleet fitting out there 
under the command of M. de la Clue, He of- 


by way of defiance, in order to induce M. de h 


ment on the open ſea; but being diſappointed in 
his hopes, he ordered three ſhips of the line, com- 
manded by the captains Smith, Harland and Ba. 
ker, to advance, and burn two ſhips that lay cloſe 
to the mouth of the harbour. | 

They accordingly advanced with the utmoſt te- 
ſolution, and met with a very warm reception, from 
divers batteries which they had not before per- 
ceived. They attempted to deſtroy two ſmall fort 
but being over-matched, and a calm coming on 
they ſuſtained conſiderable damage, and were towed 
off with difficulty in a very ſhattered condition, 
The admiral, therefore, returned to Gibraltar to 
refit, and M. de la Clue ſeized the opportunity o 
lailing, in hopes of paſſing the Streight's mouth 
unobſerved by the Engliſh. 

While the admiral remained in this harbour, he 
detached the Gibraltar, to hover on the Barbary 
coaſt to keep a good look out, and give time) 
notice in caſe the enemy ſhould think proper to at 
tempt the paſſage of the Sreight's mouth. 

About eight o'clock in the morning on tht 
ſeventeenth of Auguſt, the Gibraltar made 
ſignal, that fourteen ſail appeared on the Barba! 
coaſt, to the eaſtward of Ceuta; upon which al. 
miral Boſcawen got under fail with the greateſt &- 
pedition, and the next morning at day break it 
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with all the fail they could ſet. The Engliſh flect 


ſhips, ſtood after them, and it blowing freſh, cam 
up with them about noon, but the wind dying 
away, the engagement did not begin till paſt tuo, 
nor could admiral Boſcawen get up with the Oct» 
M. de la Clue's ſhip, till about four, when the , 
tion began with great fury. In about half an hot 
the mizen-maſt, and both top-ſail-yards of de 
Namur were ſhot away, which obliged the admud 
to hoiſt his flag on board the Newark, and tbe 


crowd. Soon after, the Centaur, oſ ſeventy -u 
guns, ſtruck, and the Engliſh purſued the ene 
all night, but in the morning four fail ſtanding 
in for the land were all that could be dier 


The Engliſh were now at a greater diſtance e 
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nee miles from the enemy, and not more than 


— ran among the breakers; the Redoubtable 
qowed her example, and both endeavoured to land 
heir men; but this, from the roughneſs of the ſea, 

-oved a difficult and tedious taſk. The captains of 
he Temeraire and Modeſte anchored as near as poſ- 
ble to the ſhore. 

Admiral Boſcawen ſtood in very near the land 
::m{elf, and ſent the Intrepid and America to de- 
troy the Ocean ; the former, by coming to an an- 
chor, could not get in; but the latter ſoon per- 
{med the ſervice ; for, on firing a broadſide, the 
Ocean ſtruck, and the F.ngliſh took poſſeſſion of 
her. M. de la Clue, who had one- leg broke, and 
the other wounded, had been landed about half 
zn hour, but the captain M. le compte de 
Carne, and ſeveral other officers and men were 
on board. | 

The Ocean was now ſet on fire, as it was found 
impoſſible to get her off. Captain Bentley, of the 
Warſpight, was ordered againſt the Temeraire, of 
Wicvcoty-four guns, and brought her off with very 
tle damage. At the ſame time, vice-admiral 
Broderick, with his diviſion, burnt the Redoubta- 
ble, which was bulged, and abandoned by the peo- 
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guns, which had received very little damage. 

The Engliſh. fleet obtained this victory at the 
xpence of fifty-ſix men killed, and one hundred 
and ninety-ſix wounded; but the damage on 
board the enemy mult have been much more con- 
ſderable, as M. de la Clue, in his letter to the 
French ambaſſador at Liſbon, acknowledged, that 
n board the Ocean, one hundred men were kil— 
ed on the ſpot, and ſeventy dangerouſly wounded. 
zut what added to the concern of the enemy, was 
he loſs of four capital ſhips, two of which were 
ltroyed, and the other two brought to England 


| triumph, to increaſe the naval force of Great- 
ritain, | 
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8 \ Though the intended invaſion of Great-Britain 
2 V as retarded by the defeat of Monſieur de la Clue, 
DJ the preparations for it were {till carried on. 


th this view, Thurot received inſtructions to 


wel and rear-admiral Geary, was driven from 
on of France, by ſtreſs of weather, and on 
"th day anchored at Torbay. The French 


viral no at Torba) 
be 19 ſooner received intelligence that the 
wh 


leagues from the ſhore. About noon the O- | 


ve; and brought off the Modeſte, of ſixty- four 


TV il the firſt opportunity from Dunkirk, round the 
72 nhern coaſt of Ireland, and make a diverſion 
x \ |" that part, where Conflans intended to diſem- 
DSi forces. The tranſports and ſhips of war 
> WM** affembled at Breſt and Rochford, having on 
> © ad a train of artillery, and accoutrements for 
8 Vary, to be mounted in Ireland. A body of 
ech troops, including the Iriſh brigade, were 
Nn readineſs to embark, and the young pre. 
WD ME having agreed to the terms propoſed in 
Dis _ remained,” with a view to give countenance 
DJ) a revolt in Great-Britain, incognilo, in the neigh- 
WW "100d of Vannes. 

I Ile execution of this ſcheme was, however, pre- 
|S rate by the vigilance of Sir Edward Hawke, who 
I up the harbour of Breſt with a fleet of 
WWE T-three capital ſhips; while another ſquadron 

&u—Y [mall ſhips, commanded by captain Duff, con- 

INS 00 cruizing along the French coaſt, from Port 
| 2M. Britany, to the point of St. Giles in 
Ys 
J 1 3 the month of November the Britiſh fleet, 
> \ andeg by Sir Edward Hawke, Sir Charles 
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were driven from their ſtation, than he | 
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failed from Breſt with twenty-one fail of the line, 
in order to deſtroy the ſquadron commanded by 
captain Duff, before the larger could return from 
the coaſt of England. 

Sir Edward Hawke, having received intelli- 
gence that the French fleet was failed, immediately 
put to ſea, in order to deſtroy them; and in the 
mean time, the government iſſued orders for guard- 
ing all thoſe parts of the coaſt that were expoſed to a 
deſcent. | 

The Britiſh admiral directed his courſe for Qui- 
beron bay, where he had reaſon to think the French 
fleet would rendezvous ; but a hard gale fruſtrated 
his attempt, and drove him to the weſtward, 
where he was joined by the Maidſtone and Coven- 
try, two of his majeſty's frigates. Theſe ſhips 
he ordered to keep a-head of the ſquadron, one on 
the ſtarboard and the other on the larboard bow. 
On the morning of the 20th of November, the 
Maidſtone made a ſignal for ſeeing a fleet, upon 
which the admiral hove out a ſignal tor forming the 
line a-breaſt, in order to draw all his ſquadron 
together; and about ten they were diſcovered to 
be the enemy. They were then in chace of cap- 
tain Duff's ſquadron ; but on diſcovering the Eng- 
liſn fleet, they made off with all the fail they 
could carry, and captain Duff, with ſome difficulty, 
joined Sir Edward, who, perceiving the French 
were endeavouring to eſcape, threw out a ſignal for 
ſeven of his ſhips that were neareſt the enemy to 
chace, and endeavour to detain them, till they 
could be ſuſtained by the reſt of the ſquadron, 
which, in order to fave as much time as poſſible, 
_ ordered immediatly to form into a line a- 

ead. 

The Engliſh van began the engagement with the 
rear of the French about half an hour after two 
oclock in the neighbourhood of Belleiſle. They 
did not, however, ſtop the purſuit, but having 
poured in a broadſide on the ſternmoſt of the 
French, continued their courſe towards the van, 
leaving the rear to the ſhips that followed. 

Admiral Hawke, in the Royal George of one 
hundred guns, reſerved his fire in paſſing through 
the rear, and ordered the maſter of the ſhip to 
put him along-fide the French admiral, who com- 
manded in perſon on board the Soleil Royal, 
carrying eighty guns and twelve hundred men. 
The pilot remonſtrating, that he could not obey 
his commands, without the moſt imminent danger 
of running upon a ſhoal, the undaunted hero re- 
plied, © You have done your duty in pointing out 
« the danger, now you are to obey my order, and 
« lay me along-fide of the Soliel Royal.“ The 
maſter readily obeyed, and the gallant veteran ſoon 
jaw the Royal George range up with the French 
admiral. 

In the mean time another large ſhip of the 
enemy, called the Theſee, obſerving the danger of 
Conflans, ran in between the two commanders, and 
received the fire that had been reſerved for the 
Soleil Royal. It proved, however, fatal to her 
commander, who endeavouring to return the fa- 
lute, the ſea ruſhed in at the lower deck ports, and 
the ſhip ſoon went to the bottom. Notwithſtand- 
ing the weather was boiſterous, many of the ſhips 
on both ſides fought with equal fury, and for ſome 
time, with doubtful ſucceſs, but victory at laſt de- 
clared for the Engliſh. 

The formidable ſtruck her colours about four 
in the afternoon ; and the Superb ſhared the un- 
happy fate of the Theſee. The Heros hauled 


down her colours, in token of ſubmiſſion, and 
came 
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of the enemy, they were ſet on fire, and thereby 


the river Vilaine, made the ſignal to weigh, in 


trance, and were protected by ſeveral occaſional 


extraordinary engagement; a trifling loſs when put 


e been totally deſtroyed or taken, for we were 


no boat could be ſent to ſecure the conqueſt. By 
this time night came on, under cover of which 
great part of the French fleet eſcaped, 

The tempeſt now raged with great violence, and 
Sir Edward, fearing his ſhips might run on the un- 
known ſhoals and iſlands, made the ſignal for com- 
ing to an anchor on the weſt ſide of the ſmall 
iſland Dumet, where the fleet continued the whole 
night, in a very dangerous road, alarmed by the fury 


of the ſtorm, and the continual firing of guns of 


Under ſhelter of the darkneſs the Soliel Royal 
had come to an anchor in the midſt of the Britiſh 
ſquadron ; but, as ſoon as the dawn appeared, M. 
de Conflans ordered her cable ro be cut, and ſhe 
drove aſhore to the Weſtward of Croize, which, 
when perceived by the Engliſh admiral, he made a 
ſignal to the Eſſex to ſlip her cable, and purſue her. 
The ſignal was immediately obeyed, but the Eſſex 
unfortunately ran on a ſand-bank, called Lefour, 
where the Reſolution, another Engliſh ſhip, was 
already aground; and where they were both irre- 
coverably loſt, notwithſtanding all the aſſiſtance that 
could be .given them. The greateſt part of their 
ſtores, together with all their men, were ſaved, and, 
to prevent the wrecks from falling into the hands of 


totally deſtroyed. 

In the interim the Soliel Royal lay beating on the 
ſhore; and the French, obſerving the Portland, 
Chatham, and Vengeance, approaching to deſtroy 
her, ſet her on fire. The Engliſh, therefore, re- 
turned and deſtroyed the Heros, which was likewiſe 
a-ground, and the Juſte, another of their large 
ſhips, periſhed in the river Loire. 


On the 23d the admiral, diſcovering ſeven of 
the line riding at Anchor between Point Penva and 


order to attack them ; but the ſtorm increaſed to 
ſuch a degree, that he was obliged to remain at 
anchor, and ſtrike top-gallant-maſts. In the mean 
time, the French ſhips threw overboard their guns 
and ſtores, and the weather being more moderate 
under the land, took the advantage of the flood to 
paſs the bar, at the mouth of the river Vilaine, where 
they came to an anchor, within a mile of the en- 


batteries erected on the ſhore. 
Only thirty-nine men and one lieutenant were 
killed, and about two hundred wounded in this 


in competition with the victory obtained, by which 
the projected invaſion which had ſo long alarmed the 
apprehenſions of the ſubjects of Great-Britain was 
rendered abortive, and a finiſhing blow given to 
the naval power of France. Sir Edward Hawke 
was, therefore, emboldened, by conſcious integri- 
ty, to make the following declaration in his letter 
to the ſecretary of the admiralty: When I con- 
« ſider the ſeaſon of the year, the hard gales on 
ce the day of action, a flying enemy, the ſhort- 
ce neſs of the day, and the coaſt we are on, I 
« can boldly affirm, that all that could poſſibly be 
« done has been done. As to the loſſes we have 
« ſuſtained, let it be placed to the account of 
< the neceſſity I was under of running all riſks to 
« break this ſtrong force of the enemy; had we 
« but two hours more day-light, the whole had 


« almoſt up with their van when night overtook 


«« us.“ | 
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came to anchor; but the wind was ſo high that | 


land forces were under the command of major ge 


| entered the great bay of Port Royal, and the ft 
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The gallant Hawke continued cruiſing of the 
coaſt of Britany for a conſiderable time after the 
defeat of Conflans, and took particular yy 1 
block up the Vilaine, that the ſeven ſhips might 
not eſcape, and join the ſhattered remains of the, 
ſquadron, which had found means to reach Roch. 
ford. At length, the admiral was recalled, and 
preſented to his ſovereign, who received him ye 
graciouſly, and conferred on him a confiderah} 
penſion, as a reward for the courage and condyg 
he had ſo repeatedly and ſo eminently diſplayed i 
the ſervice of his country, 
The next great object of national importand 
was the reduction of the iſland of Martinico; and 
for that purpoſe a fleet failed from St. Helen 
under the command of commodore Hughes, co 
fiſting of eight ſail of the line, one frigate, foy 
bomb ketches, and a number of tranſpor 
having on board ſix regiments of infantry, and! 
detachment of artillery, beſides eight hundred 
marines diſtributed among the ſhips of war. Thi 


neral Barrington, colonels Armiger and Haldane 
and lieutenant colonels Trapand and Clavering a. 
ing in the capacity of brigadiers. 

The fleet reached the iſland of Barbadoes aft 
a paſſage of ſeven weeks, and were there joinet 
by commodore Moore, who aſſumed the comma 
of the united ſquadrons, amounting to ten ſhipſþ. 
of the line, beſides frigates and bomb ketche 
Having taken on board a ſupply of wood and w 
ter, together with a number of negroes to aſſiſt 1 
drawing the artillery, they failed from Carliſle b. 
on the thirteenth of January; but by this time 
troops, unaccuſtomed to a hot climate, were col 
ſiderably weakened and reduced, by fevers, flux 
and the ſcurvy, Next morning the ſquadron ca 
in ſight of the iſland of Martinique, the place 
their deſtination. p 

The chief fortification of the iſland of Mar 
nique was the citadel of Port Royal, a regul 
fort, garriſoned by four companies, which did u 
exceed one hundred and fifty men, thirty-ſix bo 
badiers, eight Swiſs, and fourteen officers. 0 
hundred barrels of beef conſtituted the whole fi 
of proviſions, and they were deſtitute of all n 
ceſſaries. The only preparation they had mil 
for receiving the Engliſh, were ſome trifling | 
trenchments thrown up at Pierre, and a place d 
led Caſenavire, where they thought the for 
would attempt to make their deſcent. 

On the 15th day of the month, the ſquad 


day the firſt attack on the iſland was made at 1 
Negro, a ſtrong battery of ſeven embrazures 
within three miles of the citadel, The Brit 
Rippon, and Lyon were ordered for this { 
but the Lyon afterwards driving out to {a * 
Briſtol and Rippon ſtood in for the fort, and 
Briſtol, having anchored cloſe in with it, beg 
attack the place. Soon after, the Rippon an" 
ed a-ſtern of her, when the battery being lere 
the marines and ſome ſailors from both ſhip- 7 
ed in the flat bottomed boats, and took po 1 
of the fort, the enemy having abandoned 110 
the utmoſt precipitation. The Britiſh — 
were immediately hoiſted and the detachmel 
dered to keep poſſeſſion of the battery. * 
The Wincheſter, Woolwich, and Rot 1 
were ſent to attack a fort in the bay of bn ; 
Navires, a ſmall bay about two miles to rhe c ; 
ward of fort Negro, where it was proper 


| 
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ud the tooops- Having ſilenced this battery, and 
on up the magazine, the three ſhips lay by to 


K Ny. 
M the 


er the ever the flat-bottomed boats upon landing, and 
are kept a conſtant fire upon the ſhore, in conjunction 
s might ih the Briſtol and Rippon. SR 

df thei come French troops who had been ſent from the 
1 Roch-WM:zdc to oppoſe the landing, obſerving the whole 
ec, and grit ſquadron, already within the bay, and Fort 
im very Negro poſſeſſed by the marines, deferred the beach | 
iderablefWſB,od withdrew to Port Royal, ſo that the Engliſh 
condudiWroops were diſembarked without oppoſition, and 
layed u dvanced towards the fort. 


At noon the Britiſh forces advanced towards an 
minence that overlooks the town and citadel, when 
all appearances at firſt ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſs. 
But at two o'clock general Hopſon ſent to ac- 


co; and 
Helen's 


es, conWhuaint the commodore, that he found it impoſſible 
ate, tou) maintain his ground, unleſs the ſquadron could 
-anſport ive him aſſiſtance, by landing ſome heavy cannon 
Y, and It the Savanna, near the town of Port Royal, or 
hundreWhac the commodore would attack the citadel on the 
ar. T, at the ſame time he did it on ſhore. But 


najor ge 
Haldane 


ering a 


oth theſe expedients, however, being thought 
mpracticable, the attempt upon Port Royal was 
ven up, and the troops being recalled from their 
dvanced poſts were re-embarked without moleſta- 
on about four o'clock. 

A council of war being now held, it was re- 
ved to make an attack , upon St. Pierre; the 


does aft 
re joinet 
comman 


ten ſhip feet, therefore, proceeded to that part of the 
| ketche and, and entered the bay on the nineteenth. 
- = he commodore declared he made no doubt of be- 
o afſilt 1 


g able to reduce the town of St. Pierre; but the 
ps might be diſabled in the attack, ſo as not to be 
a condition to proceed immediately on any other 
aterial ſervice; and as the taking the iſland of 
uadaioupe would be of great benefit to the ſugar 
dlonics, he propoſed that the armament ſhould 
roceed to that iſland, and the general agreed to 
e propulal, Accordingly, they left the iſland of 
rtinique, and ſteered for Guadaloupe, which 
es _ from it about thirty leagues to the weſt- 
ad. | SECS: 


arliſle be 
$ time t 
were col 
rs, flux 
Iron ca 
e place ( 


of Man 
a regul 
*h did 1 


* 9 This iſland is divided into two parts by a ſmall 
* 1 i of the ſea, or rather a narrow paſs, through 
_ 4 ich no ſhip can venture; the inhabitants paſs it 


a ferry boat. The country on the weſt fide is 
led Baſſe-terre, and here the metropolis ſtands, 
tended by a citadel, and other fortifications. 
le eaſtern part, called Grand- terre, is defended by 


had mat 
trifling | 
1 place (8 
the for 
ad, in the diſtrict of Goſier. 


The Britiſh ſquadron being arrived at Baſſe- 
ne, the chief engineer reconnoitred the town and 


ze ſquad 
nd the ne 


ade l | aounced it abſolutely impregnable to ſhipping; 
we dh hſtanding which the commodore reſolved to 
The 21 ack it early the next morning. | 


accordingly the Lyon began to engage the firſt 
ery of nine guns, about eight o'clock, when 
+ Vas raked by a ſmall one of two guns a-ftern 


to ſea, | 
rt, and 6 


it, beg" 707 to the ſouthward, and by the citadel with 
p00 at guns they could bring to bear. The reſt of 
os * e ſhips continuing to move on in line of battle 
1 {hip the reſpective batteries, they were ordered to en- 


se, the citadel playing upon them as they ad- 
iſh col Je At half paſt nine the Cambridge, Nor- 
5 and St. George, began to engage the citade], 
07, Aer an almoſt inceſſant fire, ſilenced it about 
by the afternoon. Near ten captain Shuldham, 
of Cu- ag Panther, began to engage the twelve gun 
be role; e and continued it warmly for many hours, 
0 . "8 great execution, and beating down moſt of 
opok | le builg; | * $-; 85 
wit Ne near it, when, having ſilenced all 
0, 49. | 


Louis, with a redoubt which commands the | 
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the guns, he lay by till called off by the com- 
modore. The Burford, which was to have ſup- 
ported the Panther in this attack, and the Berwick, 
which was to have engaged the ſeven gun battery, 
drove off to ſea, by which means the Rippon, which 
followed, became expoſed to the fire of three other 

batteries, and received great damage in her hull 
and rigging. At twelve, all the line of battle 
ſhips, the Burford and Berwick excepted, were 
warmly engaged, and all the forts in and about the 
town briſkly cannonaded, till after an obſtinate de- 


tence for ſome time, the enemy were entirely driven 


from all the batteries to the ſouth of the town, and 
quitted their guns. On the north ſide remained 
unſilenced the ſeven gun battery, and the fort at 
the Morne Rouge, where the Rippon lay aground 
engaging them both; and at two in the afternoon 
had actually ſilenced the guns at the Morne; but 
the enemy obſerving the ſhip to be aſhore, aſſem- 


bled in great numbers on the brow of their hill, and 


lined the trenches, from which they kept a briſk 
fire of ſmall arms, and killed and wounded num- 
bers of her men, by raking their fore and aft. 
Eight men were either killed or wounded out of 
twenty-three which were quaitered in the poop, and 
ten out of thoſe remaining were obliged to be ſent 
forwards, to aſſiſt the men on the forecaſtle: the 
reſt of the marines were employed at the great 
guns. A large box of cartridges blew up on the 
poop, and ſet fire to the ſhip, when they threw out 
a ſignal of diſtreſs to the ſquadron, ſoon after which 
the fire was happily extinguiſhed. „ 
The ſituation of the Rippon being at this time 
obſerved by captain Leſlie of the Briſtol, he came 
from ſea, and ran between the ſhip and the ſeven 
gun battery, which had played upon her from the 
beginning of the engagement, pouring in a whole 
broadſide upon the enemy; the marines in the Briſ- 
tol at the ſame time flanked the militia in the lines, 
ſo that the fire upon the Rippon ſlackened. At 
five the commodore made the ſignal to prepare to 
land the troops, which was afterwards counter- 
manded, it being too late, and growing dark, by 
which means many of the flat-bottomed boats, in 


| returning back to the rendezvous of their brigade, 
were in danger of being run down by the men of 


war, now coming from the batteries: at ſeven in 


| the evening the flat bottomed boats diſperſed, and 


the troops returned to their reſpective tranſports ; 
all the line of battle ſhips, except the Rippon, 
having now rejoined the fleet, and all the batteries 
of the enemy being ſilenced, the four bombs ſtood 
in for the ſhore, and threw ſhells and carcaſes into 
the town. The houſes and churches were every 
where ſoon in flames, the magazines of powder 
were blown up, and the whole place exhibited a 
ſcene of general conflagration. | 

After great pains and labour to lighten her for- 
wards, and the other neceſſary methods had been 
uſed, about midnight the Rippon gave a ſudden 
ſtart, and was got off, to the great joy of the of- 
ficers and men, and in a ſhort time ſhe came to an 
anchor in thirteen fathom water. According to 
the. gunner's report, this ſhip had fired one thou- 
ſand three hundred great ſhot and upwards, and 


the marines two thouſand cartridges. The rigg- 


ing was greatly damaged, the foremaſt ſhot thro', 


and the mizen-yard almoſt cut away. 

In this engagement the ſquadron ſuſtained but 
little loſs of men; only fix were killed, and twenty 
wounded on board the St. George, which for ſo 
many hours, had engaged the citadel, 

Next day the fleet came to an anchor in the road 


60 of 
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of Baſſe-terre, where they found the hulls of ſe- 
veral ſhips which the enemy had ſet on fire at their 
approach. At five in the afternoon the troops land- 
ed without oppoſition, and took poſſeſſion of the 
town and citadel, which they found entirely aban- 
doned. Information being given by a deſerter of 
a deſign formed by the enemy for blowing up the 
powder magazines in the citadel immediate orders 
were given to cut off the train and ſecure the 
magazine, | 
Part of the troops occupied an advantageous 
poſt upon the hill, about a'mile to the weſtward, 
and part entered the town, and lined the ſtreets, 
which ſtill remained on fire, and continued burn- 
ing all night. 1 
At break of day the enemy appeared, to the 
number of two thouſand, throwing up intrench- 
ments near a houſe where the governor had fixed 
his head. quarters, at the diſtance of about four 
miles from the town, declaring he would main- 
tain his poſt to the laſt extremity. The nature of 

. the ground ſeems to have inſpired him with this re- 
ſolution, it being contiguous to a paſs called Le 
Dos d' Ane. The aſcent from Baſſe- terre to this 
paſs was ſo very ſteep, and the way ſo broken and 

_ - Interrupted by rocks and guillies, that there was no 
proſpect of attacking it with ſucceſs, except at the 
firſt landing, when the inhabitants were greatly a- 
larmed. "This, however, was but of ſhort dura- 
tion, for though the governor did not appear to 
have acquitted himſelf in a manner becoming his 
ſtation, the people in general afterwards behaved 
with great ſpirit and activity in defence of their 
country. They very prudently avoided coming 
to a general engagement reſolving to weary out 
our troops by maintaining a kind of petty war 
in ſeparate parties, which alarmed and harraſſed our 
men with hard duty in a ſultry climate where 
they were but ill ſupplied with proviſions and re- 
freſhments; and in conſequence of which both 
the army and navy were attacked with fevers and 


other diſeaſes, whereby the hoſpitals were ſo croud- | 


ed, that 1t was judged expedient to ſend five hun- 
dred of the ſick to the iſland of Antigua where they 
might be properly attended. e 
Finding it would be impoſſible to conquer the 
inhabitants on this ſide of Guadaloupe, the Eng- 
liſn reſolved to make an attempt on Grand- terre, 
and accordingly all the great ſhips were ſent round 
to that place. On the 13th of February they at- 
tacked Fort Louis, when, after a ſevere cannon- 

| ading, which laſted ſix hours, the marines and 
Highlanders were landed, and drove the enemy 
from their intrenchments, with bayonets fixed, 
hoiſted the Engliſh colours at the fort, and kept 
poſſeſſion of it, till a detachment arrived from the 
camp, when they were re-embarked. 
General Barrington now ſucceeded to the chief 


command in the place of general Hopſon, who 


died at Baſſe-terre a few days after the reduction of 
Fort Louis, and determined to proſecute the reduc- 
tion of the iſland with the utmoſt vigour. With 
this view, the commodore, at the inſtance of the 
general, ordered the Briſtol to ſail to Euſtatia, and 
cruize off that port, in order to prevent the Dutch 
from ſupplying the enemy with proviſions, which 
they had conſtantly done, from the time that the 
Englif had driven them up the mountains. 


On the next morning the general ordered the | 


troops to ſtrike their tents and huts, that the enemy 


might imagine he intended to continue in this || 


quarter; but a few days after, the detachments at 
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lieutenant- colonel of Watſon's regiment. 


— 


from the, artillery; and the commodore with the 
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and about the town of Baſſe-terre were bloyy 
and deſtroyed, the whole army brought off, ang 
re-embarked on board the tranſports by bea q 
day, except colonel Deſbriſay, who was left in the 
citadel with Watſon's regiment, and a detachmen 


y 


fleet ſail&d for Grand-terre, leaving the St. Geo. e 
and Buckingham behind, which, in caſe of 1 
attack from the enemy, were to cover the gu. 
riſon. SAY ® 

While the general was making the neceſſary di. 
poſitions for landing at Grand- terre, the French x 
the redoubt, and Dos d'Ane, came down upon co. 
lonel Deſbriſay in the citadel, and having been 
ſupplied with a mortar of thirteen inches from 
Martinique, threw ſhells into it from the neigh. 
bouring hills, and erected a battery, from which 
they kept playing upon the new works thrown yy 
by the governor, and ſometimes made a ſhey d 
an aſſault upon the body of the place, but wer 
conſtantly repulſed by frequent ſallies which wer 
made, and the fire from the garriſon. 
When the Buckingham and St. George ven 
called in to join the ſquadron, upon the arrival of 
the French fleet at Martinique, the enemy wa 
encouraged to approach nearer to the citade 
which occaſioned a more frequent diſcharge of a 
tillery; and ſoon after a cannon being fired to 
near a powder magazine, placed at the flanked an 
gle of the ſouth eaſt baſtion, the return of the 
wadding blew it up, and with it the governor, one 
lieutenant, two bombardiers, and ſeveral men upar 
the plat-form. By this unhappy accident the arm 
was deprived of the ſervice of two gallant and ex 
perienced officers, and the citadel loſt a bold and 
active governor to defend it. The French aval 
ing themſelves of the diſorder reſulting from tht 
exploſion, came down in great numbers from thi 
hills, but the fire from the garriſon quickly r 
pulſed them. „„ 

Major Melville, an active and gallant officer 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf at his out-poſt, . 
appointed governor of the citadel, in the room 
captain Deſbriſay, and ſucceeded him likewiſe 


Colonel Crump landed at Grand terre on tif 
fifth day of April, with a detachment of ſix hut 
dred men, between the towns of St. Anne and 9 
Francois, attacked them, and deſtroyed their bit 
teries and cannon, * 3 Tm 
St. Mary's was the only town that now remain 
to prevent the irruption of the troops into i 
Capeſterre, and was the laſt reſource of the ene} 
This poſt was ſtrongly fortified, but, like the re 
badly ſupported. They were purſued as far 3 tn 
heights of St. Mary, having retired with g* 
precipitation; upon which the detachment UP 
poſſeſſion of the town, and the next morning bro 
into the Capeſterre, 2 4 
As colonel Crump now preſſed cloſe on 
French governor, he thought proper to ſend a fl ; 
truce to colonel Barrington, to demand 4 deter 
of arms, and to know what terms he would gi 


and having conſulted the principal inhabitants, | 
n to hoid 00 


was, On u 


Engliſh & 


were of opinion, that it was 1n val 
any longer, the iſland of Guadaloupe 
firſt day of May, ſurrendered to the 
neral by capitulation. 

This was a moſt fortunate circumſtance co 
Britiſh forces ; for the agreement was but juſ * 
ed, when a meſſenger arrived to inform the © 
tives, that M. de Beauharnois, genera! © 


ſtance for tf 


the out-poſts were all drawn in; the batteries in 
e e 


French iſlands, had landed at St. Anne, wee 
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V. 
a inforcement- from Martinique under convoy of a 
and ſquadron commanded by M. de Bompart, who no 
ak of boner heard of the capitulation, than he reimbark- 
n he the troops, and returned to Martinique. 7 
ment The iſlands of Deſeada, Los Santos and Mari- 
th the alante were now ſummoned to ſurrender, and they 
ore BY accordingly ſubmitted upon the ſame terms as 
of uM vere. granted to Guadaloupe. General Barring- 
e gu. con having thus happily concluded the preſent de- 
ſigns of this expedition acquainted the commodore, 
uy d that he propoſed to ſend back part of the troops, 
ench u vich the tranſports to England, the latter end of 
r Mn. 7 „ 
8 In conſequence, therefore, of this intimation, 


the commodore made the ſignal to weigh, and the 
ſauadron failed in two diviſions from Rupert's bay 
for Guadaloupe; where he was the next day joined 
by two ſhips of the line from England, which 
T :endered him ſupertor in force to the French ſqua- 
dron, which he was informed, had retired to the 
land of Granada. But before he could get un- 
der fail, a frigate arrived with intelligence, that 


ge ven Bompart had quitted Granada, and was ſuppoſed 
rival ol to have directed his courſe to Hiſpamola; upon 
emy wlll hich the commodore diſpatched information to 
citadel il Admiral Cotes, who commanded the ſquadron at 
ge of ar Jamaica. = = Py: 
fired to General Barrington having ſuperintended the re- 
nked an pairs of the fortifications at uadaloupe, ſettled 
n of the affairs of the inhabitants, and left a proper gar- 


rnor, one 
men upor 
the arm 
t and ex 


iſon in the place, under the command of colonel 
Crump, embarked on board the Roebuck, the lat- 
ter end of June, and, with the tranſports under 
convoy of captain Hughes, ſailed for England; 


bold ang; hie commodore Moore, with the greater part of 

ach avali te fleet, directed his courſe to Antigus. 

, om 5 During theſe tranſactions in the Weſt Indies the 
rom tit 


var in America was carried on with equal vigour. 


In the month of October the preceding year, a 
grand aſſembly had been held at Eaſton about 


uickly re 


nt office'Winety-miles from Philadelphia, where peace was 
-poſt, vlWſtabliſhed by a formal treaty concluded between 
: Leers reat Britain, and fifteen Indian nations. The 
ikewiſe 2 


onferences continued eighteen days, when every 


Tre on til 
of ſix hun 
ne and 8 
their bat 


ſents, and returned to their reſpective ſettle- 
ents. | | 
Having by this treaty once more reconciled the 
aians, every method was taken by the Engliſh 
x remained 


s into tada, and terminating the war in that part of the 


the encmWorld, To accompliſh this deſign, it was reſolved 

ke the tc divide the forces in North America, and attack 

s far 25 UW iree different parts at the ſame time, that all Ca- 
with Beda might be, reduced in the ſpace of one cam- 

ment bo ion, 

rning VO Three different expeditions were, therefore, plan- 


ed in ſuch a manner as to affiſt each other. Ge- 


oſe on ; eral Wolfe was ordered to proceed up the river 
ſend a lis, Laurence with a conſiderable armament to un- 
d Trete (Make the ſiege of Quebec. General Amherſt 
ould 85 a inſtructions to reduce Ticonderoga and Crown 
oe 4 Ant, and then croſs the Lake Champlain, and 

to hold n Wolfe before Ouebec. Brigadier-general 
wWas, - deaux with a third body, reinforced by a num- | 
Engl 1 of Indians, had orders to inveſt the French 

ce for! | ear the fall of Niagara, which commanded 
ance 1 de interior part of that continent. | | 
bur he Oeberal Amherſt, whoſe ſeparate army was firſt 

rm t motion, paſſed Lake George without any op- 
neral 0 vition fro aa 


m the enemy; though the progreſs of 


„„ 


—e— 


article being ſettled to the general ſatisfaction of 
he parties, the Indians were gratificd with pre- 


niſtry for reducing the French ſettlements in Ca- 


9 


operations had been ſo ſhamefully retarded, by || 
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certain individuals of great influence, that the 
winter was far advanced before he croſſed that col- 
lection of water. The enemy at firſt ſeemed diſ- 
poſed to defend the fortreſs of Ticonderoga; but 
perceiving the Engliſh general was both prudent 
and reſolute, they retreated from place to place, to- 
wards the center of all the military operations be- 
fore Quebec: In the courſe of their retreat they 
abandoned the fort, after having in ſome meaſure 
diſmantled the fortifications. , General Amherſt, 
having taken poſſeſſion of this important fort, al- 
lotted a ſtrong garriſon for its defence, and gave 


orders for the works to be repaired. 


On the firſt day of Auguſt, one of the ſcout- 
Ing parties brought intelligence, that the French 
had abandoned the fott of Crown-point; in con- 
ſequence of which he diſpatched a body of rangers 
before him to take poſſeſſion of the place, while 
himſelf embarked with the reſt of the army, and 
on the fourth landed at the fort, where the rangers 
where already encamped. His next ſtep was to lay 


the foundation of a new fort to be maintained for 


the ſecurity of the Britiſh dominions in that part 
of the country, and totally prevent the incurſions 
of ſcalping parties by whom the plantations had 
been terribly infeſted. | 
Advice being now received, that the enemy had 
retired to the other end of the Lake Champlain, 
and were augmented by very conſiderable and pow- 
erfu] reinforcements, general Amherſt, deter- 
mined to maintain the ſuperiority on the Lake, or- 
dered captain Loring to build, with the utmoſt 
expedition, a ſloop of ſixteen guns, and a redeau 
of eighty-four feet in length, capable of carrying 
ſix pieces of cannon, being refolved to have 
the ſuperiority on the lake, Theſe veſſels being 
prepared and manned, the general embarked, and 
made ſeveral attempts to attack the enemy, but the 
winter coming on, and the weather being generally 
boiſterous, he ſaw the impoſſibility of accompliſh- 
ing his deſign, and therefore returned to the ſame 
bay, where he had taken ſhelter, landed his troops, 
and began his march for Crown-point, which he 
reached on the twenty-firſt of October. His at- 
tention was now wholly employed in erecting the 
new fortreſs at Crown-point, in opening roads of 
communication with Ticonderoga, and in making 
the diſpoſitions for the winter quarters of his troops, 
ſo as to prevent the enemy from making inroads on 
the back colonies. „ 
A large body of Indians, commanded by Sir 
William Johnſon, having reinforced the army un- 
der the command of general Prideaux, he advanced 
to the camp of Niagara, without any obſtruction. 
Towards the middle of July the general inveſted 
the fortreſs, and carried on his approaches with 
great vigour, till the twentieth of the ſame month, 
when, viſiting the trenches, he was unfortunately 
killed by the burſting of a cohorn. As ſoon as 
eneral Amherſt was informed of this diſaſter, he 
mY brigadier-general Gage from Ticonderoga to 
aſſume the command of that army. - | 
The apprehenſion of loſing a place of ſo muc 


importance alarming the French, they loſt no time 


in aſſembling a body of regular troops, amount- 
ing to twelve hundred men, and theſe, reinforced 
by a large body of Indians, were ſent under the 
command of M. d' Aubrv, to reinforce the garriſon 
of Niagara. 8 891 
As ſoon as their deſign was known to Sir William 
Johnſon, who had carried on the plan of his prede- 
ceſſor with great ability, he made the neceſſary diſ- 
poſitions for intercepting them in cheir march. 


In 
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But they met with ſuch a warm reception in front 


with a liſt of the officers taken in the late bat- 


was ſigned. The garriſon were ſuffered to march 
out with all the honours of war, in osder to em- 


command of the admirals Saunders and Holmes, 


Coudres, in order to intercept any ſupplies that 


and about eight in the morning diſcovered the 
Engliſh army drawn up in order of battle. The 
Indians, on ſeeing the enemy,, advanced to ſpeak 
with their countrymen, who ſerved under d'Aubry, 
but the conference was declined by the latter, who 
immediately uttered a horrible ſcream called the 
war-whoop, and began the action with great fury. 


from the Britiſh forces, while the Indian auxili- 
aries fell upon their flanks, and galled them in 
ſuch a manner, that in about half an hour their 
whole army was routed, their general, with all his 
officers taken, and great numbers of the fugitives 
ſlain in their attempt to eſcape through the 
woods. By | | 1 

When the purſuit was over, the general ſent 
major Harvey to the cominander of the foit, 


tle, and to adviſe him to ſurrender, while he ha 


it in his power to reſtrain the ferocity of the In- | 


dians; the governor having aſſured himſelf of the 
truth by ſending an officer to viſit the priſoners, 
conſented to treat, and ſoon after the capitulation 


bark in veſſels on the lake, and be conveyed from 
the iſland in the moſt expeditious manner. All 
the women were, at their own requeſt, ſent to 
Montreal, and great humanity was exerciſed to- 
wards the ſick and wounded, who could not bear 
the fatigue of travelling. 

Thus were Crown-point and Niagara, by the 
valour and intrepidity of our troops, reduced in a 
very ſhort time; but the conqueſt of Quebec proved 
a much more difficult and hazardous enterprize. 

In the month of February, the fleet deſtined for 
this expedition ſailed from England, under the 


officers of approved courage and conduct. 

They came within fight of Cape Breton on the 
twenty-firſt of April, but the harbour being frozen 
over, they were obliged to bear away for Hallifax 
in Nova Scotia, It was, however, thought proper 
to detach admiral Durell with a ſmall ſquadron u 
the river St. Lawrence, to fail as far as the ifle de 


might be ſent from France to Quebec. In the 
mean time admiral Saunders arrived at Louiſ- 
bourg, and the troops being embarked on board 
the tranſports, proceeded with all expedition up 
the river St. Lawrence. The land forces were com- 
manded by major-general Wolfe, aſſiſted by briga- 
diers Monckton, Townſhend, and Murray. 

About the latter end of June the forces were 
landed on the iſle of Orleans, which is ſituated a 
little below Quebec; and the general publiſhed a 
manifeſto, importing, © that the king of Great 
Britain, his maſter, for equitable cauſes, had fitted 
out an armament, 1n order to reduce the moſt im- 
portant French ſettlements in America ; that he in- 
tended not the leaſt act of hoſtility to the induſ- 
trious peaſants, their families, or the miniſters of 
their religion, and that he would maintain them in 
their temporal poſſeſſions, 2s well as in the exerciſe 
of their religion, provided they would remain quiet, 
and not intereſt themſelves in the diſpute between 
the two crowns.” | 

Though there was no ſmall degree of generoſity 
in this declaration, yet it did not produce the de- 
fired effect; nor could the Canadians rely on the 
faith of a nation, which their prieſts had repreſent- 
ed not only as heretical, but implacably cruel, 


_— 
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In the mean time the French continued their route, 
and bigotry, they rejected the lenity o 


them with inhuman barbarity. The generou n 


letter; they perſiſted in their infernal practices 


geous ſituation, every acceſſible part of his camp 


ing that he could always retreat, while the Britiſh 


of the enemy, with a train of artillery, was poſe 


26 il 
| themſelves of the confuſion inevitable from 


1759. Book oy, 
In conſequence, therefore, of their Prejulies 


a brave [ 


general, and expoſed themſelves to inevitable ruin t 


by joining the ſcalping parties of Indians, fallin f 


on the Engliſh ſtraggling parties, and butchering 9 


Wolfe, whoſe noble nature was ſhocked at ther, Wl 
ſcenes of cruelty, ſent a letter to the French oe. Bi 
neral, complaining of ſuch enormities as were repug. 
nant to the rules of war obſerved by civilized peo. Wil 
ple, diſhonourable to the French nation, and git. pl 
graceful to humanity; and requeſting, that the e 
Canadians and Indians might be reſtrained from tie 0 
commiſſion of acts ſo horrid; otherwiſe he ſhoud Wc! 
be under the diſagreeable neceſſity of retaliatin en 
ſuch cruelties as ſhould be perpetrated on the ſub. Neo 
jects of his maſter, on the perſons of ſuch priſonen {Wie 
as were in his poſſeſſion, or might fall into his WI” 
hands hereafter. — Fogg 

No good effect, however, was produced from his 


and general Wolfe was obliged to connive at ſome 
irregularities committed hy his people, in order 
that what had been in vain attempted by gentle 
methods might be effected by ſeverity. 

M. de Montcalm carefully avoided coming to an 
engagement, depending on the ſtrength of the 
country, which appeared almoſt inſurmountable, 
The city of Quebec was ſtrongly fortified, well 
ſupphed with ammunition and proviſions, as vel 
as defended by a very numerous garriſon, The 
French general had taken poſt in a very advants- 


being deeply intrenched, ' © 


General Wolfe ſaw the difficulties that muſt at 
tend the ſiege ; but conſoled himſelf with confider- 


ſquadron maintained its ſtation in the river; nor 
was he without hopes of being joined' by general 
Amherſt. 'Theſe conſiderations, added to the im 
pulle of a martial genius, determined him to un 
dertake the hazardous enterprize. Wes 

_ Having received information that a detachment 


ar Point Levi, on the ſouth. ſhore, oppoſite to tht 
city of Quebec he ſent brigadier Monckton al 
the head of four battalions, who paſſed the rig 
in the night, and next morning, after ſkirmiſhing 
with ſome of the enemy's irregulars, obliged the! 
to retire from that poſt, which the Engliſh troop 
immediately occupied. | | 

By this time Montcalm was convinced of | 
error in not fortifying Point Levi, and foreſeen 
the effect of a battery raiſed by the Engliſh, « 
tached a body of 1600 men acroſs the m. 
to deſtroy the works before they ſhould be con 
pleted ; but the attempt miſcarried. The 0. 
tachment fell into diſorder on their landing, ff 
upon each other, and retired in confuſion. 11 
battery was ſoon after finiſhed, and played ut 
ſuch ſucceſs, that the upper town was conlideral 
damaged, and the lower one entirely. demoliſhed. 

The fleet was all this time expoſed to the gre? 
danger. A few days after the troops landed on 
ile of Orleans, a furious ſtorm aroſe; many e 
ports drove foul of each other, a number of boi 
and ſmall craft were foundered, and ſeveral - 
loſt their anchors. The enemy, reſolved to *. 
diſaſter, ſent down ſeven fire ſhips at midnight! ; 
Quebec among the tranſports. But this * : 
fatled of ſucceſs; the Britiſh admiral ſaw them! 


proach, and ordered the boats of the AN 
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manned and armed, to prevent the deſtruction of 
he fleet; the tars obeyed with alacrity, and reſo- 
lutely boarding the fireſhips, towed them faſt a- 


mound, where, without doing any kind of da- 
mage to the Engliſh ſhips, they were burnt to the | 


water's edge. A ſecond attempt of that kind 
ws made, but proved as fruitleſs as the former. 
The works for the ſecurity of the hoſpital, and 
the ſtores on the iſland of Orleans being now com- 
pleated, the Britiſh forces croſſed the north chan- 
nel in boats, and, landing under the cover of two 
loops, encamped on the fide of the river Montmo- 
renci, which ſeparated them from the left of the 
enemy. In reconnoitering the river a ford was diſ- 
covered about three miles above; but the oppo- 
fire fide, which was naturally ſteep, and covered 
with woods, had been fortified by the enemy in a 
manner almoſt impregnable. From a careful ſur- 
rey of the ſituation of the enemy's camp general 
Wolfe perceiving the difficulty that muſt attend 
his attacking them, deferred the attempt, till he 
ad taken a view of the river St. Lawrence above 
Quebec, in hopes of finding a place more favour- 
ble for a deſcent. Having taken an exact ſurvey, 
e found that the attack could not be made with- 
ut imminent danger, and therefore returned to 
Montmorenci, where, during his abſence, general 
ownſhend had, by a ſuperior fire, prevented the 
French from erecting a battery on the bank of the 
ver, from whence they intended to cannonade the 
ngliſh camp, which was pitched on the oppoſite 


he enemy though poſted to great advantage, and 
prepared to give them a very warm reception. 

As the water was fo ſhallow that the men of war 
ould not come near enough to annoy the enemy 
n their intrenchments, the admiral prepared two 
ranſports, which might, on occaſion, be run a- 


tele veſſels, the general propoſed to make himſelf 
aſter of a detached redoubt near the water's edge, 
d ſeemingly beyond muſquet ſhot of the enemy's 
trenchments on the hill. 15 | 
Accordingly diſpoſitions were made for ſtorming 
ke redoubt. On the thirty-firſt of July in the af- 
moon, the boats of the fleet were filled with 
Fenadiers, and a part of brigadier Monckton's 
"gade from the point of Levi. The two bri- 
es under the brigadiers Townſhend and Murray 
Te ordered to be in readineſs to paſs the ford, 
ien it ſhould be thought neceſſary. To facilitate 
ar paſſage, the admiral had placed the Cen- 
on in the channel, to check the fire of the 
er battery, which commanded the ford; at the 
e time two tranſports were run a-ground- near 
r the better to favour the deſcent of the 
— evident confuſion among the French heing 

uced by theſe previous meaſures, the general 
- to the reſolution of ſtorming the intrench- 
* without delay, and orders were given that 
mes brigadiers ſhould, at a certain ſignal, put 
7 troops in motion, which was accordingly made 
4 time of the tide; but many of the 
% in rowing towards the ſhore, grounded upon 
b be that runs off a conſiderable diſtance. This 
* wn occaſioned ſome diſorder, by which fo 

— was loſt, that the general was obliged to 
ek Ser to ſtop brigadier Townſhend's corps, 
this 2 obſerved to be in motion. As ſoon 

i order was rectified, the general aſſiſted 
© Al ſea officers, ſounded the ſhore, in order 
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de; general Wolfe, therefore, reſolved to attack 


round to favour a deſcent. With the aſſiſtance of | 


place where the troops might diſembark | 
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with the greateſt ſafety, This being diſcovered, 
| thirteen companies of grenadiers, and two hun- 
dred men of the ſecond American battalion were 
the firſt who landed. 


The grenadiers were ordered to form themſelves 


ſupported by brigadier Monckton's corps, as ſoon 
as the troops had paſſed the ford, and were at hand 
to aſſiſt, But inſtead of forming themſelves as they 
were directed, thay ran towards the eneniy's in- 
trenchments in the utmoſt confuſion, without 
waiting for the troops that were to join them, and 
aſſiſt in the attack. Brigadier Monckton was not 
landed, and brigadier Townſhend, was till at a 
conſiderable diſtance, though upon his march to 
Join the grenadiers in very great order, The gre- 
nadiers were checked by the enemy's firſt fire, and 
obliged. to ſhelter themſelves under the redoubt, 
which the French had abandoned at their approach, 
In this ſituation they continued for ſome time, un- 
able to form under ſo hot a fire; and having many 
brave officers wounded, who, careleſs of their per- 
ſons, had been ſolely intent on their duty. General 
Wolfe then ordered them to retreat, and form be- 
hind Monckton's brigade, which was by this time 
come up. It was now almoſt night, a ſudden 


that the general thought it prudent to deſiſt from 


| ſo difficult an attempt, and, in conſequence of this 


reſolution, the troops returned to their camp, on 
the other ſide of Montmorenci. The admiral or- 
dered two veſſels, which were a- ground, to be ſet 
on fire, that they might not fall into the hands of 
the enemy. | ; 


dred men in tranſports above the town, to act in 
concert. with rear-admiral Holmes, whom admiral 
Saunders had ſent up the river, in order, if poſ- 
ſible, to deſtroy the French ſhips. Brigadier Mur- 
ray, purſuant to theſe directions, made two unſuc- 


the third proved more fortunate. He landed un- 


magazine filled with arms, cloathing, proviſion, | 
and ammunition. ' e t 
Here he received the firſt news of the reduction 
of Niagara and Crown-point, and that general Am- 
herſt was making preparations for an attack on 
the corps poſted at the iſle Aux Noix under M. 


| Bourlemarqu. This intelligence gave the gallant 


Wolfe the utmoſt ſatisfaction; but at the ſame 
time it convinced him that the hope he had enter- 
tained of aſſiſtance from Amherſt was now no 
longer to be depended on. At length a continual 
ſucceſſion of care, watching and fatigue, brought 
on a dyſentry, which, for ſome tune, rendered this 
great officer unable to perform his duty; but du- 
ring his confinement he held conſultations with 


opinion, that as more ſhips and proviſions were now 
got above the town, they ſhould endeavour, by 
conveying four or five thouſand men up the river, 
to draw the enemy from their ſituation, and bring 
on a general engagement. This meaſure, how- 
ever, was not adopted till the general and ad- 
miral, aſſiſted by the chief engineer, had atten- 


tively reconnoitered the town of Quebec, in order 


to be ſatisfied whether a general aſſault could be 
made with any proſpect of ſucceſs. Purſuant to 
the opinion of the officers in conſultation, the 
troops quitted their camp at Montmorenci, and, 
with the artillery, were reimbarked and landed at 
Port Levi. They then paſſed up the river 1n tranſ- 


6 P | Ports, 


into four diſtinct bodies, and to begin the attack, 


ſtorm came on, and the tide began to make, ſo 


Brigadier Murray was now ſent with twelve hun- 


ceſsful attempts to land on the northern ſhore; but 


expectedly at Chambaud, and burnt a conſiderable 


his officers for the public utility. They agreed in 
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his ſhips to amule the enemy, now poſted along the 
northern ſhore. As no probability appeared of an- 
noying the enemy above the town, it was deter- 
mined to make a total change in the plan of 
operations. It was agreed to convey the troops 
farther down in boats, and land them during the 
night within a league o Tape Diamond, in hopes 
of aſcending the heights: of Abraham, (which riſe 
abruptly with a ſteep aſcent from the banks of the 
river) that they might take poſſeſſion of the ground 
on the back of the city, where the fortifications 
were weaker than in any other part. 

Hazardous as this undertaking was, Wolfe re- 
ſolved to attempt it; accordingly, the time was 
fixed, aud the neceſſary preparations made. Ad- 
miral Holmes advanced with his ſquadron up the 
river above the intended landing- place, in order to 
amuſe M. de Bougainville, whom Montcalm had 
detached with fifteen hundred men to, watch the mo- 
tion of this ſquadron; but the Engliſh admiral 
was directed to fall down in the night, and protect 
the landing of the forces, which orders he punc- 
tually executed. The firſt embarkation was made 
in flat-bottomed boats, under the immediate com- 
mand of the brigadiers Monckton and Murray, 
though general Wolfe accompanied them, and 
was one of the firſt that landed. The boats fell 
down the river, but by the rapidity of the tide 
and the darkneſs of the night. they paſſed the 
place originally intended, and landed the troops a 
little below it, = 17 | 

This was no ſooner accompliſhed than the 
boats were ſent back for a ſecond embarkation, 
which was under the direction of brigadier Town- | 
ſhend. In the mean time, colonel Howe, with 
the light infantry and highlanders, diſlodged: a cap- 
tain's guard, that defended:.a - paſſage, by which 
alone the reſt of the troops could reach the fum- 
mit, where the enemy were eéntrenched, The 
whole army then mounted without moleſtation, 
and as faſt as the troops arrived, the general drew 
men ponents tic budmnedDd yin: 
M. de Montcalm was no ſooner informed that 
the Engliſh had gained the heights of Abraham, 
than he determined to hazard a battle, and having 
collected his whole force from the ſide: of Beau- 
Port, immediately ſet forward on the march. 

General Wolfe, perceiving that the French were 
croſling the river St. Charles, formed his own line, 
which conſiſted of ſix battalions and the Louiſ- 
bourg grenadiers: the right commanded by briga- 
dier Monckton, and the left by brigadier Murray. 
Colonel Howe, with his light infantry, was poſted | 
m the wa of the left? niz „ get 
M. de Montcalm advancing in ſuch a manner as 
ſhewed his intention was to. flank: the left of the 

5ngliſh, brigadier Townſhend was ſent, with the 
regiment of Amherſt, which. he formed in ſuch a | 
manner as to preſent, as it were, a double front 

to the enemy. | 8 N 

He was afterwards reinforced by two battalions, 
and the reſerve conſiſted of one regiment drawn up 


in eight ſubdiviſions, with conſiderable intervals. 
The enemy advanced to the charge, about nine 
in the morning, with great ſpirit as well as order, 
though the fire was both irregular and ineffectual. 
The Engliſh reſerved their ſhot, till the enemy ap- 
proached within forty yards of their line, when 
they poured in a diſcharge with ſuch violence as 
could not fail of doing terrible execution. The brave 
general Wolfe had ſtationed himſelf in the warmeſt 
part of the attack, and ſoon received a ſhot in his 


not be removed nor obliged to quit thelr 
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wriſt, which did not, however, oblige him to Ui 
the field. Having a handkerchief about his hand 


he continued to give his orders without the lea | 
emotion; and advanced at the head of the pre. 
nadiers with their bayonets fixed, when another 
ball unfortunately pierced the breaſt of this you N 
hero, who fell an honour to his profeſſion, ani 


his country, and at the moment when every pan i 
of the Britiſh army ſeemed to exert itſelf vn 
ſingular valour. | 8 

While the right puſhed on with their bayonet, 9 


brigadier Murray advanced briſkly with the troops 5; 
under his command, and ſoon broke the eneny; ill þ 
center; when the highlanders, drawing their bro þ 
ſwords, fell upon, and drove them with geen 
ſlaughter into the town, and the works they ha d 
raiſed at the bridge over the river St. Charles. Co. 
lonel Howe frequently attacked the flanks oil v. 
the enemy, and drove them into heaps, while bi. 
gadier Townſhend advanced platoons againſt ther d. 
front; fo that the right wing of the French wee th. 
prevented from carrying their firſt deſign into ent. 
cution. | 5 

General Wolfe being ſlain, and brigadier Monck. 
ton dangerouſly wounded, the command devolved 
on brigadzer Townſhend, who haſtened to the cen- 
ter, and finding the troops diſordered by the pu. 


ſuit, formed them again with all poſſible expediM 6: 
tion. He had hardly performed this neceſſary par me 
of his duty, when M. de Bougainville appeared ii ral 
the rear of the Engliſh, at the head of two thou beg 
| ſand freſh forces. pts y Wa 
Two battalions with two pieces of artillery ver ver 
immediately ordered to advance againſt him, a / 
at their, approach he retired among woods aq the 
ſwamps, were general Townſhend did not thing ap; 
it prudent to follow them. 5 tics 
During, the action M. de Montcalm was mol jelt: 
tally wounded, and conveyed to Quebec, where vol 
died. His ſecond in command was left wound min 
on the field, and being conveyed on board an Eng and 
liſh ſhip expired the next day. About five hund the 
of the enemy were ſlain on the field of battle; a mir 
not leſs than a thouſand, including a great num 1 
ber of officers; were made priſoners. Brit 
In this memorable action the Engliſh had oa con 
fifty men killed and about five hundred wounde Plea 
But the death of the brave Wolfe was a nation tie 
loſs, as he might juſtiy be ranked among ure 
greateſt generals who have adorned the Britiſh bend 
nals. He was an honour to ſociety, as a man po cre] 
ſeſſed of a ſoul ſuſceptible of every generous 1" "eli 
ſublime - ſentiment, - that can aggrandize hum Vit 
nature, or influence to actions worthy. a ration ditio 
beipg. His dying breath witneſſed his ardent ol kffec 
of his country; for being rouzed from fang 0 
in the laſt agonies by the ſound of zhey 7% | ale 
eagerly'aſked who run; and being told, the F 
he ſaid, „ Than, I thank God, I die content e 
and inſtantly expired. — ̃ — I 
The battle of Quebec was fought on the 120 A 
September, and on the 17th a flag 'of truce 1 2 0 
ſent from the town with propoſals of capes _ 
tion, which being maturely conſidered b 1. wy 
neral and admiral, were accepted and - = 
eight next morning. By theſe articles it was 3 ol maſt 
that the garriſon of the town ſhould mer | 1 : 
with all the honours of war, and be embar 5 x bh 
ſoon as convenient, in order to be landed #* * "le, 


ſhov 
noble 
5 * defi 
until their condition ſhould be ſettled om Br 
tive treaty between their moſt Chriſtian 11 


firſt port in France; that the inhabitants 
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nic majeſties; that the exerciſe of the Romith | 


) Quit 
ban celigion ſhould be permitted, as well as of all epil- | 
leit copal and clerical functions, till the poſſeſſion of 
ge. Canada ſhould be determined between their Bri- 
Other annic and moſt Chriſtian majeſties; that the ſick, 
young wounded, and all perſons employed in the hoſpi- 
n, add tals ſhould be treated agreeable to the cartel ſet- 
ry pan ned between their Britannic and moſt Chriſtian 
f wi” WY majeftics; that before delivering up the gate and 
entrance of the town to the Engliſh forces, their 
yonets, eneral ſhould ſend ſome ſoldiers to be placed as 
troops {afeguards at the church, convents, and chief ha- 
nemy's bitations; and the commander of the city of Que- 
r broad cc ſhould be permitted to ſend advice to the mar- 
1 genf quis of Vandreuil, governor-general, of the re- 
hey hal duction of the town, and alſo be allowed to tranſ- 
s. Co. mit accounts of the ſame nature to the court of 
anks oil Verſailles, | 
hile bri The capitulation was no ſooner ratified, than 
nft ther the Britiſh forces took poſſeſſion of Quebec on 
ich wer the land fide, and guards were poſted in different 
nto ext. parts of the town to preſerve order and diſcipline. 
In the mean time, the inhabitants of the country 
Mon came in great numbers to take the oaths of fidelity to 
devolved the new government, and to deliver up their arms. 
the cen- General Townſhend, having provided every ne- 
the pur ceflary for the defence of Quebec, and left a garri- 
exped. ton of five thouſand effective men, under the com- 
ary pan mand of brigadier Murray, embarked with admi- 
peared in ral Saunders, and arrived in England about the 
wo thou beginning of the winter. Brigadier Monckton 
was carried to New York, where he happily reco- 
lery were vered of his wounds. | | 
him, al A general joy was now transfuſed throughout 
oods ad the Britiſh dominions; a day of thankſgiving was 
not thin appointed by proclamation, and the principal ci- 
| ties and corporations preſented addreſſes to his ma- 
was mar jefty. The parliament petitioned the king, that he 
where k would order a monument to be erected; in Weſt— 
woundeſſz minſter-abbey to the memory of general Wolfe; 
d an Eng and reſolved at the ſame time, that the thanks of 
e hunde the houſe ſhould be given to the generals and ad- 
attle ; aug mirals employed in this ſucceſsful expedition. 
reat num The ſame ſucceſs attended the arms of Great 
A; Britain in the Eaſt Indies, where colonel Ford, who 
\ had on commanded the troops in Bengal, obtained a com- 
| wounde pear victory over the French general Conflans, in 
a nation the neighbourhood of Muſulipatam, which he en- 
mong tered in triumph. At the ſame time colonel Mait- 
Britiſh ag kad was detached from Bombay with fifteen hun- 
a man pe cred feapoys, and nine hundred Europeans to in- 
nerous et the town and caſtle of Surat, which he attacked 
ze hum Vith fuck fury, that both ſoon ſurrendered, on con- 
0 + oy =_ of being ſuffered to march out with their 
ardent 1 ts. | 5 TY 
m fan On the firſt of September vice-admiral Pocock 
hey Tu, Wed from Madraſs in queſt of the enemy, and 
the Freun Pix: day diſcovered their fleet conſiſting of fifteen 
content Wil; but his endeavours to bring them to an en- 
dagement proved ineffectual, till the tenth, when 
che 120 me French admiral made a ſignal for battle. The 
f eruce Vion was maintained with great fury for two hours, 
of gap Then the whole French ſquadron bore away to the 
by «ic ecard under a crouded fail. The Engliſh 
d fig. — in no condition to purſue them, many of 
was adde F g Il ſuips having ſuſtained much damage in their 
march . s, yards, and rigging. They loſt likewiſe 
de abOv D. . 2 l 
mbar 1. "ee hundred men, including captain, Mi- 
inded 5 * Who commanded the New-caſtle, captain 
tants i | Ma of the marines ; the captains Somerſet and 
their . ton, with about two hundred and fifty men, 
re g 3 5 
| by ® as wounded, The Britiſh admiral with his 
jan al dadlon returned to the harbour of Madraſs. The 
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French directed their courſe to the iſland of Mau- 
ritius, in order to refit, leaving the Engliſh maſters 
of the Indian coaſt; and this ſuperiority was ſoon 
confirmed by the arrival of rear-admiral Corniſh 
with four ſhips of the line, who joined admiral 
Pocock at Madraſs. 

The Dutch, who during the preſent war had 
maintained a puſillanimous and in ſome reſpects 
moſt inſiduous neutrality, were now excited by en- 
vy and jealouſy, and inſtigated by the governor of 
Batavia, to open acts of hoſtility in the Eaſt-In- 
dies. They ſeized on ſeveral ſmall veſſels on pre- 
tence of retaliating affronts received from the 
Engliſh, and the Calcutta Indiaman, commanded 
by captain Wilſon failing down the river, the 
Dutch commodore gave him to underſtand, that 
if he preſumed to paſs, he would fink him with- 
out further ceremony. Captain Wilſon, being in no 
condition to diſpute with ſuch ſuperior force, re- 
turned to Calcutta, where two other Indiamen 
were lying at anchor, and reported his adventure 
to colonel Clive, who immediately ordered the 
three ſhips to prepare for giving battle to the 
Dutch commodore. The ſhips having made the 
neceſſary preparations, and each of them taken on 


— 


the river, till they came near the Dutch ſhips, 
which drew up in line of battle to receive them. 
Three of the Dutch men mounted thirty-ſix guns, 
three twenty-nine, and one nineteen. 

The duke of Dorſer, commanded by captain 


| which was immediately returned. A ſevere con- 
teſt was now maintained, till two of the Dutchmen 
ſlipping their cables bore away, and a third was 
driven on ſhore. Their commodore being thus 
weakened after a few broadſides ſtruck his flag to 


example. 


ole man loft in obtaining this victory, a circum- 
ſtance the more remarkable, as the Dorſet was torn 
almoſt to pieces, having received about ninety ſhot 
in her hull. Captain Wilſon took poſſeſſion of 
the prizes, and ſent the priſoners to colonel Clive 
at Calcutta. : | 

The Engliſh arms were alſo crowned with ſuc- 
ceſs on the coaſt of Coromandel, under the con- 
duct of colonel Coote, who had lately arrived 
from England. This brave officer. inveſted and 
reduced the fort of Wandewaſh, defeated the 
French army under general Lally, and finiſhed a 
hot and laborious campaign, with equal advan- 
tage to his country and honour to himſelf. 

While the arms of Britain were thus extending 
their conqueſts in the Indies and America, 
their military operations in Europe were attended 
with the moſt fortunate events. It was now hoped 
by the friends of mankind, that the belligerent 
powers, whoſe reſources were nearly exhauſted, 
Tera cloſed the ſcene of blood, and given 
repoſe to the world; but theſe pleaſing expecta- 
tions vaniſhed, and each party prepared afreſh to 
decide the conqueſt by the ſword, | 

Freſh reinforcements from England, and re- 
cruits from different parts of Germany, had been 
ſent to ſtrengthen the forces of prince Ferdinand, 
who ſtill commanded the allied army. He had al- 


ready formed a ſcheme for the operations of the 
enſuing campaign, the main drift of which was 
the expulſion of the enemy from Frankfort, be- 
fore they could receive their expected reintorcc- 


ments. This enterprize being determined on, he 
| aſſembled 


board two additional twelve-pounders, fell down 


Forreſter, began the engagement with a broadſide, 


captain Wilſon, and the other three followed his 


On the part of the Engliſh there was not a ſin- 
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aſſembled all his forces near Fulda, amounting to 
forty thouſand choice troops, and began his march 
on the tenth of April. On the thirteenth he came 
in ſight of the enemy, whom he found ſtrongly en- 
camped about the village of Bergen, between Frank- 
fort and Hanau. Their general, the duke of 
Broglio, who was conſidered as one of the beſt of- 
ficers in France for conduct and intrepidity, no 
ſooner received intelligence of the prince's inten- 
tion, than he diſpoſed his army in ſuch a manner as 
prevented the allies from making the attack any 
way but by the village. | 

Prince Ferdinand ſaw the advantage of their 
fituation, notwithſtanding which he reſolved to 
give them battle. Accordingly, about ten in the 
morning the battle began; but the allies being re- 
pulſed in three attacks, and having loſt about two 
thouſand men, among whom was the prince of 
Yſſembourg, prince Ferdinand thought proper to 
retreat to Windehen; from whence, in a few days, 
he continued his march to Munſter. 

This defeat was of the utmoſt conſequence to 
the French; for while their army enjoyed plenty 
in the neighbourhood of Duſsledorp and Crevelt 
by means of the Rhine, the allies laboured under 
a dearth of proviſions, becauſe the country they 
occupied was already exhauſted, and the ſupplies 
were brought from a great diſtance. 

The French army being encamped at Stadſburg, 
the duke of Broglio who commanded the right 
wing, advanced from Caſſel into the territories of 
Hanover, where he took poſſeſſion of Gottingen 
without oppoſition; while prince Ferdinand was 
obliged to retire as they advanced, after leaving 
ſtrong garriſons in Lipſtadt, Retberg and Min- 
den. 

But theſe precautions proved fruitleſs, for Ret- 
berg was ſurprized by the duke de Broglio, after 


which he took Minden by ſtorm; nor was it long. 


before Munſter and Liſtpadt were obliged to ſub- 
mit. The regency of Hanover, alarmed at the 
progreſs of the enemy, exerted their utmoſt endea- 
vours to reinforce prince Ferdinand, which having 
done, the allied army now began to advance, and 
fixed their camp 1n an advantageous manner at Pe- 
terſhagen, a place about three leagues from the 
enemy. | | 
From Peterſhagen prince Ferdinand marched to- 
wards Hillen, a village at a conſiderable diſtance 
on his right. He had the day before detached 


the hereditary prince with ſix thouſand men, to 


make a compals towards the enemy's left flank, 
and to poſt himſelf in ſuch a manner as to cut off 
the communication of their convoys from Pader- 
born. He had alſo left on the banks of the Weſer 
a body of forces, under the command of general 
Wangenheim, which extended to the town of Do- 


denhauſen, where they were entrenched, and ſup- | 


ported by a conſiderable train of artillery, 

he marſhal de Contades, having come to a re- 
ſolution of attacking the allied army, he ordered 
Broglio to paſs the river with his corps, which 
being done, he advanced in eight columns, and 
about midnight croſſed the rivulet of Barta that 
runs along the moraſs, and falls into the Weſer at 
Minden. At day-break he drew up his army in or- 
der of battle, and began to cannonade the prince's 
quarters at Hillen, upon which two pieces of ar- 


tillery were immediately conveyed to that place, 


and the officer of the piquet- guard poſted there 

received. orders to defend himſelf to the laſt ex- 

tremity. 5 
The allied army now advanced in eight, columns, 


D eee 


greateſt ſufferers. 
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and occupied the ground between Halen and He 
marn, while general Wangenheim's corps filled u 
the ſpace between this laſt village and Dodenhau. 
ſen. The chief attack made by the enemy vas Q 
the left, with a deſign to force Wangenheim's cor 
and penetrate between it and the body of the allies. 
but they received a moſt ſevere check from a ba. 

tery of thirty pieces of cannon erected on pu. 
poſe to receive them. About five in the mornin 
both armies cannonaded each other; and at fix the 
fire of the muſquetry began with great fury, The 
weight of the battle was in a great meaſure ſuſtain. 
ed by the, Engliſh infantry, and ſome corps of Hz. 
noverians, who ſtood the reiterated charges of ſo 
many bodies of horſe, with an intrepidity which 
was never exceeded. They cut to pieces, or to. 
tally routed, theſe bodies. Two brigades of foot 
attempted to ſupport them, but they ſoon vaniſhed 
before the Engliſh infantry. Waldegrave's and 
Kingfley's regiments diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 4 
particular manner, nor were their commanders leſs 
conſpicious. The enemy's horſe, which compoſed 
their center, being entirely defeated, and their 
right, which attacked Wangenheim, unable to 
make the leaſt way, they thought of nothing but a 

retreat. . | 

At this inſtant prince Ferdinand diſpatched 
orders to lord George Sackville, who com- 
manded the whole Britiſh, and ſeveral brigades of 

German cavalry, to advance. But the critical 
minute paſſed away, through ſome delay in walt- 

ing for an explanation of the orders, and the ca- 
valry were not brought up time enough to have 
any part in the glory of the day. The enemy, 
however, were repulſed in every attack with con- 
ſiderable loſs; at length they gave way in all parts 
and about noon abandoned the field of battle to 
the victors, who purſued them to the ramparts df 

Minden, the garriſon of which place ſurrendered 
next day at diſcretion. 

In this action the loſs of the French amounted to 
about ſeven thouſand men killed, wounded, and 

taken priſoners, while that of the allies did not 
exceed two thouſand, twelve hundred of who 
were Engliſh, for as they obtained the greatel: 

glory on this important day, ' ſo they were de 

The next day prince Ferdinand. paid the due bo. 
nours to thoſe gallant corps, as well as to ſeveral 
the Hanoverians, who had exhibited ſimilar to- 
kens of valour; and upon the whole, gave de 

moſt undeniable proofs of his penetration to di 
cern, as well as diſpoſition to reward, true brave!) 
and genuine merit. Notwithſtanding theſe exe 
ordinary marks of his approbation of the cond 
of ſome, there were expreſſions that ſeemed 
convey very ſevere reflections on the behaviou' f 
others. The prince required, with particular ſtreb 
that his orders by his aids de- camp ſhould for 
future be more punctually obeyed ; he alſo 7 
preſſed his concern, that the marquis of Grand 
had not been inveſted with the command of 
Britiſh cavalry ; for his highneſs ſeemed to elbe, 

| tain no doubt but that the ſucceſs of the day 0 8 
have been much more complete, if that brave 0 
ficer had commanded. | * 

The people of England were equally tranſpol 
and incenſed at the news of a victory ſo go, 
to the Britiſh forces, and a cenſure fo dige 
to their commander, who, a few days after wy 

tle, reſigned his command, and returned to "i 

| don, where he was deprived of all his milital] , 
ployments, The marquis of Granby, a” 
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V. ; | | 
; dinion of prince Ferdinand, and the deſires of 


d He. whole army hatl pointed out, ſucceeded him in 
led wy WAR ommand. An ardent courage, an affability of 
enhay. e. a generous openneſs of ſoul, an exten- 
Was on 4 benevolence, in ſhort, all qualities that com- 


Corps, . te ſoldier or make the man, endeared him to 


allies; e whole army, of which, indeed, he had long 

a bat. BY .n the particular favourite. 

" u- x opportunity was now loſt by prince Ferdi- 

norning g, of harraſſing the enemy, and driving them 

fix the | n place to place. Having defeated them in di- 

2 rs ſkirmiſhes, and made himſelf maſter of the 
Ne 


un and caſtle of Marpurg, he proceeded with 
e army to Nerder-Weimar, and there encamped, 
ile Contades remained at Grieſſen, on the ſouth 
ge of the river Lahne. | 


of Ha. 
es of ſo 
y which 


| 72 Contades and Broglio had mutually accuſed each 
A. 00 ier of miſconduct, but the latter ſeemed to gain 
* edit at the court of Verſailles, and in a little time 
es u famed the command of the French army, 
aces hile Contades, d'Etrees, with . ſeveral other ge- 
| 1 ral officers, received orders to return to Paris. 
kee While the two armies lay encamped near each 
bl er ter, ſeveral ſkirmiſhes paſſed between the light 
0 " 7 vops and little excurſive parties. In the mean 
8 dur ene the duke of Wirtemberg having occupied the 
watched on of F elda, the hereditary prince reſolved to 
F con. Nat up his quarters, and accordingly arrived with 
ade of ect body of forces before that place on the zoth 
reed Noveraber about one in the morning. The 
in wait- oops of Wirtemberg, who were detached about 
| 8 fall parties, retired haſtily into the town; 
e hither they were followed by the hereditary prince, 
enemy ho purſued them to the other ſide of it, where 
ich . ur battalions were routed and taken. N The duke 
all pam, Broglio, who, (as the hereditary prince was de- 
battle w ched with a party from the main army of the al- 
aparts d 5,) thought this a favourable opportunity for diſ- 
rendered Suiſhing the commencement, of his command. 
ccordingly, on the twenty-fourth of December, 
unted oi attempted to attack prince Ferdinand's army by 
Jed, and cbrze; but finding him perfectly prepared, and 
ad 2 | his poſts well guarded, he was convinced that 
H whon would be more prudent to return to his former 
- great arters, than to attack the camp of the enemy. 
"were ties abortive attempt cloſed the operations of the 
-  MPign in Germany, and the reſpective armies 
e due bo. ured into their winter quarters. Having thus 
ſeveral o en a particular detail of the operations of this 
milar to- baign as far as they relate to the intereſts of 


tain, we ſhall return to our affairs at home. 


the 

— 3 dr. ſecretary Pitt preſented to the houſe of 

braven umons, on the nineteenth day of January, the | 
fe em of a convention between their Britannic and 
> cond zullſan majeſties, concluded and ſigned at London 

-emed u days before and alſo the copy of a convention 
1aviour 0 "Ween his majeſty and the landgrave of Heſſe 
olar ſtreß el ſigned the fame day. By the latter, nine- 
Id for the thouſand of the troops of Heſſe Caſſel were 
alſo & Ti into the pay .of Great Britain, inſtead of 
H Grand 7 thouſand, the number then employed in 
nd of the 4 ngliſh ſervice; and the landgrave, in conſe- 
0 en.» © ok the immenſe loſſes he had already ſuſ- 


a 
ned in ſupport of the common cauſe, was to re- 
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day wo ive beſid 

brave dm . cl des the ordinary pay of theſe troops, the 
e . lxty thouſand pounds; and by the former, 

-anſport® | dre and twenty thouſand pounds were to 

» glorioy 8 to his Pruſſian majeſty. 4 

jiferacef 8 majelty ſent a meſſage to both houſes of par- 

er the ba qe on the thirteenth day of May, informing 

1 to Let „et he had received advice, that the French 

bn A ki vas making preparations for an invaſion of 

whom ® om; and though he was purſuaded, that, 


0, 49. 
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by the united zeal and affection of his people, 
any ſuch attempt muſt, under the bleſſing of God, 
end in the deſtruction of thoſe who engaged in it; 
yet he apprehended, that he ſhould not act con- 
iſtently with that paternal care and concern, which 
he had always ſhewn for the preſervation of his peo- 
ple, if he omitted any means in his power, that 
might be neceſſary for their defence. His majeſty 
had, therefore, thought proper to acquaint the 
parliament with his having received repeated in- 
telligence of the actual preparations making in the 
French ports to invade this kingdom, and the immi- 
nent danger of ſuch an invaſion being attempted; 
in order that his majeſty might, if he thought pro- 
per, cauſe the militia, or ſuch part of it as might 
be thought neceſſary, to be drawn up and embo- 
died, and to march as occaſion might require. 

This meſſage was no ſooner read; than both 
houſes preſented addreſſes to his majeſty, giving 
him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that they would, with 
vigour and ſteadineſs, ſupport his majeſty in taking 
the moſt effectual meaſures to defeat the deſigns of 


his enemies; to preſerve and ſecure his perſon and 
government, the proteſtant ſucceſſion in his royal 


family, and the religion, laws, and liberties of 
theſe kingdoms. The ſeſſion of parliament was 
cloſed with a ſpeech to both houſes, in which his 
majeſty not only thanked the commons, but ap- 
plauded the firmneſs and vigour with which they 
had acted, as well as their prudence in judging, 
that notwithſtanding the preſent burthen, the ma- 
king ample proviſion for carrying on the war was 
the moſt probable means of bringing it to an ho- 
nourable and happy concluſion. He aſſured them 
that no attention ſhould be wanting, on his part, 


for the faithful application of what had been grant- 
ed. They were informed, that his majeſty had no- 
thing further to deſire, but that they would carry 


down the ſame good diſpoſitions, and propagate 
them in their ſeveral counties, which they had 
ſhewn in their proceedings, during the ſeſſion. As 
ſoon as this ſpeech had been delivered, the parlia- 
ment was immediately prorogued. | 

In the month of June, this year, the prince of 
Wales having compleated the one and twentieth 
year of his age, the anniverſary of his birth was 
celebrated with great rejoicings, and his majeſty 
received the compliments of congratulation on the 
occaſion from the nobility, gentry, city of Lon- 
don, and many other cities, towns, corporations, 
and communities, who vied with each other in 
profeſſions of attachment; nor was there the leaſt 
trace of diſaffection perceivable at this juncture, in 
any part of his majeſty's dominions. : ; 

The Britiſh miniſtry having, with becoming ſpi- 
rit and reſolution, retaliated the illicit commerce 
which the Dutch had carried on with the French, 
in the capture of ſeveral of their veſſels; the 
ſtates-general ſent three miniſters extraordinary to 
London, to make repreſentations, and remove, if 
poſſible, the cauſes of thoſe miſunderſtandings that 
had ariſen between Great Britain and the United 
Provinces. : 

Hereupon, the credentials were delivered to his 
majeſty, who aſſured them in reply, that he ſhould 
endeavour, on his part, to remove the obſtacles 
in queſtion; expreſſing, at the ſame time, his ſa- 
tisfaction, that the deputies were come over for 
that purpoſe. 

But notwithſtanding theſe proceedings, the 
Dutch till perſiſted in their inſi0ous conduct, and 
ſeized every opportunity of ſhowing a partiality in 
favour of the French. EEO 

| Major 
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of Holland carried on a contraband trade in fa- 
vour of France, by tranſporting warlike ſtores 


tween the two nations. He obſerved, that the care 
- his majeſty had taken to reſtrain the exceſſes of 


| liberated on the affair, they muſt neceſſarily ac- 


ſpace of time, but the Dutch, who are too „ 


dad by ſo many conſiderable powers, 
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Major general Yorke, the Britiſh miniſter at the 
Hague, therefore preſented a memorial to the 
ſtates-general, remonſtrating, that the merchants 


from the Baltic to Holland, in Dutch bottoms, 
under the borrowed names of private perſons. He 
deſired that an immediate ſtop might be put to 
practices ſo repugnant to the treaty ſubſiſting be- 


privateers, demanded their regard to his remon- 
ſtrances; that their trading towns felt the effects 
of theſe reſtrictions, and that if they ſeriouſly de- 


quit his _— of any hoſtile intention, or wilful 
infringement of treaty. | fa 
This memorial had ſome little effect for a ſhort 


characteriſed for perfidy and avarice, ſoon lapſed 
into their former conduct, and from venal mo- 
tives, afforded aſſiſtance to the enemies of Great 
Britain. | L 

The parliament being aſſembled at Weſtminſter 
on the fourteenth of November, the ſeſſion was 
opened by commiſſion, and the lord keeper made 
a ſpeech to both houſes, in which they were given 
to underſtand, that his majeſty had deſired him to 
aſſure them, that he thought himſelf perfectly 
happy in being able to call them together, at a 
time when the ſituation of affairs was ſo glorious to 
his crown, and advantageous to his kingdom. 
He told them, that he was commanded by his 
majeſty to acquaint them, that the happy progreſs 
of ſucceſs, from the _ of Goree on the coaſt 
of Africa, to the taking of many important places 
in America, with the defeat of the French army 
in Canada, and the reduction of their capital city 
of Quebec, effected with ſo much honour to the 
adminiſtration, and his majeſty's officers; toge- 
ther with the important ſucceſs of his majeſty's | 
fleet off Cape Lagos, and the effectually blocking 
up, for ſo many months, the principal part of 
the navy of France, in their own: ports, were events 
that muſt have filled the hearts of his majeſty's ſub- | 
jects, as well as his own, with the ſincereſt joy; 
and convinced his parliament, that there had been 
no want of vigilance or vigour on his part, in the 
exertion of thoſe means which they had put into 
his hands. He added, that this general joy muſt 
be greatly heightened by the advantages obtained 
over the enemy in the Eaſt-Indies; the victory 
gained at Minden, and the great and able conduct 
of his majeſty's general, prince Ferdinand of 
Brunſwick. He told them, that his majeſty's good 
brother and ally, the king of Pruſſia, attacked 


* 


had, by his magnanimity and abilities, and the 
bravery of his troops, been able, in a ſurpriſing 
manner, to prevent the miſchiefs concerted with 
ſuch united force againſt him. He declared, by 
the command of his ſovereign, that as his majeſty 
entered not into this war from views of ambition, 
ſo he did not wiſh to continue it from motives of 
reſentment; that his majeſty ſincerely deſired to 
ſee a ſtop put to the effuſion of human biood; 
that whenever ſuch terms of peace could be eſta- 
bliſhed, as ſhould be juſt and honourable for his 
majeſty and his allies; and by procuring ſuch ad- 
vantages, as, from the ſucceſſes of his majeſty's 
arms, might in reaſon and equity be expected, 
ſhould bring with them full ſecurity for the fu- 


ture; he ſhould rejoice to ſee the repofe of Eu- 


4 


rope reſtored on ſuch ſolid foundation 


„ And y 
faithful ſubjects happy in the bleſſings oC 1 
but in order to this great and deſirable end, . in 
his majeſty was confident the parliament 50 
agree with him, that it was neceſſary to make In. 
ple proviſion for carrying on the war, in all tue 
with the utmoſt vigour. Finally, he repeated MA for 
aſſurances from the throne, of the high (ai Th 
tion his majeſty took in that union and poyq h. pes 
mony, which was ſo conſpicuous in his loving Ming 
jects; and obſerved, that experience had me. 
how much the nation owed to this union, by M cal 
alone the true happineſs of the people could be MY ten: 
cured, and 
In the beginning of this year died the prin pla 
dowager of Orange and Naſſau, governante he 
the united provinces and eldeſt daughter of Wi of 
Britannic majeſty, ſincerely regretted by the WM tak 
public, as well as the court of London. gol 
Her highneſs, by her will, appointed the „ the 
her father, and princeſs dowager of Orange, nel 
mother-in-law, honorary tutors; and prince Lull the 
of Brunſwick, acting tutor to her children. der 
The death of this amiable princeſs was ſoon def 
lowed by that of the princeſs Elizabeth Carol bod 
ſecond daughter of his late royal highnefs . 
deric, prince of Wales, who died at Kew, in ma. 
month of September, before ſhe had attained (Mi hor 
eighteenth year of her age. | ter 
This year the liberal arts ſuſtained an irrepatii fre 
loſs by the death of George Frederic Handel, Wvn« 
moſt conſummate muſician of his age. He but 
native of Germany, but had ſtudied in Italy, ¶ bon 
afterwads ſettled in England, where he lived gat 
darling of the ſons of Apollo, univerſally nn 
mired for his extraordinary genius for the ſubligQgro 
in muſical compoſitions. Wore 
A. D. 1760. The parliament continued Jen 


ting till the 22d of May, when a great number ten. 
bills were paſſed by commiſſion, after which bot 
lord keeper cloſed the ſeſſion. 5 a 
It has been already obſerved, that Thurot, 
commodore of a ſmall ſquadron of five fail h 
in the preceding year, received from the Frent 
miniſtry inſtructions to ſail from Dunkirk, rout 
the nothern coaſt of Scotland in order to al: 
the coaſt of Ireland, and favour an intended d 
ſcent. It appears in the ſequel, that 'T hurot ul 
been purſued by commodore Boys, and that ont 
Britiſh commander's being under a neceſſity of] 
ting into Leith for a ſupply of proviſion, 
Frenchman, before he could put to ſea again, | 
taken ſhelter at Gottenburg in Sweden in! 
month of October. From thence they. proceed 
to Bergen in Norway, and this year, about! 
latter end of January, he ſailed again for the l 
thern part of Ireland, with a deſign of making! 
deſcent about Derry; but before this project co 
be put in execution, they were driven out %o 
by a violent ſtorm, and in the night loſt ole! 
their ſhips which never joined them again. 459 
as the weather would permit, Thurot ſteered 
the iſland of Iſla, where he landed his force 
hopes of finding ſome refreſhment, and ac" 
ingly they were ſupplied with ſome black cattle, , 
a little oatmeal, for which they paid a reaſon: 
price. „ 
By this time the arrival of this enterpriainb | 
venturer in the Britiſh ſeas had alarmed the 7 
nation. Bodies of regular troops and militi * 
poſted along the coaſts of Ireland and Scot 
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ſereral ſhips of war were ordered to ſcour the Briſ- 
o channel, and cruize between Scotland and Ire- 
d. 
* the mean time Thurot's ſquadron ſailed from 
lla to Carrickfergus, where they anchored at 
welve, and At three in the afternoon landed their 
ſorces, amounting in number to fix hundred men. 
The people on ſhore having diſcovered and ſuſ- 
ected them to be enemies, while they were bring- 
ng their fleet to an anchor, the troops were im- 
mediately aſſembled, and orders were ſent to the 
caſtle to continue the guards under arms. Lieu- 
tenant Hall went off with a reconnoitring party, 
and took poſt on a riſing ground, where he could 
plainly perceive eight boats landing armed men; 


* 


he therefore gave orders to his non-commiſſioned | 


officers and men, to watch their approaches, and 
take particular care they did not get round them by 
going along the foot of the hill. He then went to 
the town himſelf, and acquainted lieutenant- colo- 
nel Jennings with what he had done; upon which 
the colonel, with the troops on the parade, or- 
dered the gates and avenues of the town to be 
defended by detachments made from the main 
body. 

T hurot's people were, by this time, in full 
march, and a few ſtraggling huſſars, mounted on 
horſes they had picked up after landing, at- 
tempted to enter the gates; they retired on the firſt 
fire, but were ſoon ſupported by parties of foot, 
who attacked both the North and Scotch gates, 
but theſe were alſo repulſed, and kept back as 
long as the men had ammunition. Before the 
gates of the caſtle were ſhut, the enemy appeared 
in the market place, and finding our fire now 
grow ſlack, they attacked the gates, and at length 
forced them and marched in. Lieutenant colonel 
Jennings, lord Wallingford, captain Bland, lieu- 
tenant Ellis, with ſome other gentlemen, and a- 
bout fifty men, {till made a ſtand, and repulſed the 
enemy, 

But all their ammunition being at length ex- 
hauſted, and Heutenant-colonel Jennings finding 
it would be in vain any longer to reſiſt, ſurren- 
ered on condition that the troops ſhould march 


be on their parole in Ireland; that an equal num- 
der of French priſoners ſhould be ſent to France 
thin one month, or as ſoon as ſhips could be got 
tady for that purpoſe; that the caſtle of Car- 
ckfergus ſhould not be demoliſhed, nor any of 
de ſtores deſtroyed or taken out of it; and that 
de town and country of Carrickfergus ſhould not 
e plundered or burnt, on condition that the French 
oops were furniſhed with neceſſary proviſions by 
© mayor and corporation. The enemy, how- 
er, were ſoon obliged to abandon their con- 
pelt, for Thurot having received intelligence 
bat a conſiderable body of forces were, by this 
me, collected, he ordered his men to re- embark 
immediately. | 
Advice from the lord lieutenant of Ireland hav- 
f in the interim, been tranſmitted to captain 
elt, commander of his majeſty's ſhip Eolus, 
» ity guns, who was ſtationed at Kinſale, that 
PH French ſhips had appeared off Carrickfergus, 
Pn with the Pallas and Brilliant, two frigates 
ca li guns each, in queſt of them. On the 
eus of the twenty-ſixth of February he made 
Ae of Carrickfergus, but the wind blowing 
th V he could not . poſſibly get in. On the 
"y * got ſight of the enemy, and about nine 
ek came along fide of the commodore; in a 


ur with all the honours of war, and the officers 
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. 
few minutes the action became general and hav- 
ing continued about an hour and a half, all the e- 
nemy's ſhips ſtruck their colours. The French 
loſt their gallant commander Thurot, and about 
three hundred men. The brave Thurot, whoſe 
humanity was equal to his valour, was unfortunate- 
ly killed, after he had ordered his colours to be 
ſtruck, and two men were killed at the ſtaff, 
while they were endeavouring to ſtrike them. | 

Only five men were killed, and thirty-one 
wounded, in this engagement, on the part of the 
Engliſh; the enemy's ſhips were much damaged 
in their maſts and rigging, and were brought by 
captain Elliot into Ramſay bay, inthe iſle of Man, 
to refit, The Belleiſle, the French commodore's 
ſhip was, with the utmoſt difficulty, prevented from 
ſinking, after having loſt her bowſprit, mizenmaſt 
and main yard. | 

The attention of the public, which had been 
engroſſed by this event, was ſoon afterwards whol- 
ly engaged by the trial of lord George Sackville, 
for diſobeying the orders of prince Ferdinand, at 
the battle of Minden. In order to invalidate the 
charge brought againft him, he made a very ela- 
borate defence. But from the diſpoſitions of ſeve- 
ral principal officers, it was deemed equivocal; thoſe 
gentlemen poſitively denying the facts upon which 


it was founded. The court martial, having ex- 


amined the evidence, and heard the defence, gave 
judgment in theſe words: © The court, upon due 
« conſideration of the whole matter before them, 
« is of opinion, that lord George Sackville is 
« guilty of diſobeying the orders of prince Ferdi- 
« nand of Brunſwick, whom he was by his com- 


« miſſion and inſtructions directed to obey as com- 


«© mander in chief, according to the rules of war; 
« and it is the further opinion of the court, that 
ce the ſaid lord George is, and he is hereby 
« adjudged, unfit to ſerve his majeſty in any 
ce military capacity whatſoever.” His ſentence was 
confirmed by the king, who, moreover, ſignified 
his pleaſure, that it ſhould be given out in public, 
not only in Great Britain, but in America, and e- 
very quarter of the globe, where any Engliſh 
troops happened to be, that officers being con- 
vinced that neither high birth, nor great employ- 
ments can ſhelter offences of ſuch a nature; and, 
that ſeeing they are ſubje& to cenſure much worſe 
than death, to a man who 1s not loſt to all ſenſe of 
honour, they may avoid the fatal conſequences 
ariſing from diſobedience of orders. His majeſty 
alſo ordered the name of lord George Sackville to 
be ſtruck out of the liſt of privy counſellors. 
This ſummer was diſtinguiſhed by the trial and 
execution of Laurence earl Ferrers, who perpetra- 
ted a deliberate murder on one Mr. Johnſon, his 
own ſteward. Lord Ferrers had, ſome time before, 
married a very amiable lad, but behaved to her in 
ſo unbecoming a manner, that application was 
made to the houſe of peers, and a ſeparation ef- 
fected by act of parliament. In conſcquence of 


this ſtatute, truſtees were appointed, and Johnſon 


was to receive the revenues of the earl's eſtate. 
This act exaſperated his lordſhip to the higheſt de- 
oree, and ſuſpecting Johnſon to have joined with 
the reſt of the family againſt his intereſt, he laid a 
plan for his deſtruction. Accordingly, he ſent for 


him to his houſe under pretence of conſulting with 


him on buſineſs of importance. Johnſon ſuſpect- 
ing nothing of this diabolical contrivance, attended, 
and was received with appearance of friendſhip. 
But ſoon after the earl ſhot the unfortunate victim 


with a piſtol he had loaded for that purpoſe. A 
pre- 
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premeditated deſign of ſo horrid a nature alarmed | 
the whole nation, and the people, with one voice, 
cried aloud for juſtice. Nor did they implore in 
vain: he was tried before the houſe of peers, and 
the lord keeper Henley, who was appointed lord 
high ſteward on the occaſion, after having made a 
ſhort ſpeech touching the heinous nature of the of- 
| fence, pronounced the ſame ſentence of death upon 
the earl, which the loweſt claſs of malefactors un- 
dergo; that from the Tower he ſhould, on the 
Monday following, be carried to the common 
place of execution, there to be hanged by the 
neck, and his body be afterwards diſſected and 
anatomized ; but the lords, his judges, by virtue 
of a power veſted in them, reſpited his ſentence 
for one month, that he might have time to ſettle 

his concerns. „ Pe 

The criminal was extremely ſhocked at the laſt 
part of the ſentence; he changed colour, his jaw 
quivered, and he appeared to be in the utmoſt agi- 
tation; but he behaved with aſtoniſhing compo- 
ſure and unconcern during the remaining part of 
his life. | 

From the paſling of the ſentence to the time of 
execution, he had recourſe to various methods, 1n 
order to ward off the fatal ſentence; but perſuaded, 
at length, of the inefficacy of all efforts to obtain 
fo undeſerved a pardon, he ſent a letter to his ma- 
jeſty, remonſtrating on the ignominy of the death 
to which he was aſſigned, and requeſting that he 
might be allowed to ſuffer in the Tower; but this 
indulgence was refuſed. | 

His body being demanded by the ſheriffs on the 
fifth-day of May, at the Tower gate, in conſe- 
quence of a writ under the great ſeal of England, 
directed to the lieutenant of the Tower, he was 
delivered up, and then attended to the place of 
execution by one of the ſheriffs and the chaplain of 
the Tower, followed by the chariots of the ſheriffs, 
a mourning coach and fix filled with his friends, 
and a hearſe for the conveyance of his body. . * 

On his approaching the place of execution, he 
expreſſed an earneſt deſire to ſee and take leave of 
a certain perſon, who waited in a coach, for whom 
he entertained a fincere regard; but the ſheriff 
prudently obſerving that ſuch an interview might 
ſhock him, at a time which required the exertion 
of all his fortitude, he declined it, and delivered 
to him a pocket book, a ring, and a purſe, deſir- 
ing they might be given to that perſon, whom he 
then declined ſeeing. 
Hie had been conveyed from the Tower in his 
landau, at his own requeſt; and when he came to 
'Tyburn, he got out of it, and aſcended the ſcaf- 
fold with an undaunted countenance. He refuſed 
to join the chaplain in his devotion, but kneeling 
with him, he repeated the Lord's prayer, and 
added, with great energy, O Lord, forgive me 
<« all my errors, and pardon all my ſins.” The 
ſtage was then removed from under his feet, and 
the fatal ſentence executed as adjudged, after 
which his body was conveyed to Surgeons Hall, 
where it remained for ſome days, and was then ta- 
ken away and privately interred by direction of his 
friends. | bn 

The only conſiderable damage ſuſtained by the 
navy of Great Britain ſince the beginning of this 


year, was the loſs of the Ramillies, a magnificent | 


ſhip of the ſecond rate belonging to the ſquadron 
which admiral Boſcawen commanded on the coaſt 
of France, in order to watch the motions, and 
diſtreſs the commerce of the enemy. The admi- 
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emiſſaries from the province of Louiſiana had 


gomery, brother to the earl of Eglington. Im. 


| proceeded to the Twelve-mile river, which he pal 
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Plymouth in the beginning of February, 
arrived witk much difficulty; but the Rami; 
overſhot the entrance to the ſound, and being wa 
bayed near a point called the Bolt-head, abo 
four leagues higher up the channel, was daſhed i 
pieces among the rocks, after all her cables hal 
given way. All her officers and men, amouniy 
to ſeven hundred, periſhed on this occaſion, exc 
one midſhipman and twenty five ſeamen, yj, 
ſaved their lives by leaping on the rocks, ag th, 
hull was thrown forwards, and raiſed up by de 
ſucceeding billows. 

The war in America was carried on with th 
ſame vigour as in the preceding year. The French 


Where he 


0 


by their arts, induced the. Cherokees, a numeray 
and powerful nation of the Indians ſettled on the 
confines of Virginia and Carolina, to break out in 
open acts of hoſtility againft the Engliſh, which 
they began by plundering, maſſacreing and ſcih. 
ing ſeveral Britiſh ſubjects of the more fouthen 
provinces. In conſequence of theſe inſtances d 
cruelty and injuſtice, application vas made for af. 
ſiſtance to general Amherſt, commander in chid 
of his majeſty's forces in America He forthwith 
detached twelve hundred choſen men to South 
Carolina, under the command of colonel Mont: 


mediately after his arrival at Charles Town, he 


ſed without oppoſition in the beginning of the 
month of June. | | 
From Twelve-mile river he proceeded by for 
ced marches, until he arrived in the nejghbour- 
hood of the Indian town called Little Keowet 
where he encamped in an advantageous fituation 
Determined to ſurprize the enemy, he left his tent 
ſtanding, with a ſufficient guard for the camp and 
waggons, and marched through the woods to 
wards the Cherokee town of Eſtatoe, and in ti 
rout detached a body of light-horſe and infanty 
to deſtroy the village of Little Keowee, wit 
they were received with a ſmart fire, but they rub 
ed in with their bayonets, and killed all their q 
\Ponents. © - E | 
In the mean time, the main body continued tht 
rout towards Eſtatoe, which they reached in il 
morning, but it had been abandoned about hi 
an hour before their arrival, Some few of the li 
dians, who had not time to eſcape, were ſlain; al 
the town conſiſting of two hundred houſes, i 
deſtroyed. | TH 
In order to intimidate theſe ſavages, it 
thought neceſſary to make ſome examples 
ſeverity ; and the ſoldiers became obdurate Wh 
they found in one of the Indian towns * 
body of an Engliſhman, whom they had ſcalp 


- 


devaſtatl 


Having thus taken vengeance on the pet ; 
Cherokees, | the colonel returned to F a 
George, with about forty Indian women, 4. 
dren, whom he had made priſoners. Io ca 
warriors were ſet at liberty, and deſired to 
their nation, that though they were yet in the P 


ral was obliged, by ſtreſs of weather, to return to 


er of the Engliſh, they might ſtill reap the al 1 


tages and bleſſings of peace if they would 
proper ſubmiſſion, 
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5000 irruption into the middle ſettlements of the 


cherokees, and began his march on the twenty- 
qurth of June. 


rom the enemy, they at length arrived at the 
own of Etchowee, which the inhabitants had for- 
ſaken, having taken every thing of value away with 
em. For the ſpace of two days after this, the 
colonel purſued his rout without interruption); 
but afterwards ſuſtained ſome ſtraggling fires from 
me woods, though the parties of the enemy were 
put to flight as often as they appeared. In the 
beginning of July, he arrived at Fort Prince 
George, having loſt about ſeventy men, killed and 
wounded, in this expedition. 


ll ſupplied with proviſions and neceſſaries. Hav- 
ng ſuſtained a long ſiege, and being reduced to 
he utmoſt diſtreſs, the commander held a coun- 


, 
7 


ötuart ſhould be ſent to treat with the warriors 
bout the conditions of their ſurrender. 


This meſſage, however, produced no effect, up- | 
1 which colonel Montgomery reſolved to make a 


After having ſuſtained a very troubleſome fire 


The Cherokees now aſſembled a conſiderable 
umber, and formed the blockade of Fort Lou- 
on, a ſmall fortification near the confines of Vir- 
inia, defended by an inconſiderable garriſon, and 


il of war, to deliberate on their then ſituation, 
hen they were unanimouſly of opinion, that as it 
a3 impoſſible to prolong their defence, they ſhould 
cept of an honourable capitulation; and captain 


This of- 
icer, being diſpatched with full powers, obtained 


| capitulation of the Indians, by which the gar- | 
ſon was permitted to retire. > 


The garriſon evacuated the Fort in conſequence 
t this treaty, and had marched about fifteen 
les on their return to Carolina, when they were 
urprized by a large body of Indians, who maſſa- 
red all the officers except captain Stuart, and flew 
Ive and twenty of his ſoldiers: the reſt were made 
noners, and diſtributed among the different 
owns and villages of the nation. 
Attakullakulla, or the Little Carpenter, one of 
e Indian chiefs, generouſly. interceded for the 
fe of captain Stuart, and having ranſomed him at 
eprice of all he could command, conducted him 
fe to Holſton river, where he found major Lewis 
ad advanced with a body of Virginians. 

During theſe tranſactions in the ſouthern colo- 
es of America, the military tranſactions in the 
Te northern parts were carried on with equal 
IrOur, 3 5 | 
The garriſon of Quebec, which was left under 
Command of general Murray, had ſuffered 
atly from the exceſſive cold in the winter, and 
© ant of vegetable and freſh proviſions ; inſo- 
uch, that before the end of April, near two 
duſand ſoldiers were fo ill of the ſcurvy as to be 
it for ſervice, and about one thouſand had died 
that diſorder. 3 FEW a OY 
2 was the ſituation of the garriſon when ge- 
| n Murray received intelligence that the French 
2 the chevalier de Levy, was employed 
en his army, which had been cantoned 
LIC Neighbourhood of Montreal; and that he 
ined to undertake the ſiege of Quebec, 
ever the river St. Lawrence ſhould be clear 
| © and he could make proper uſe of his veſ- 


— —— 


. informed on the night of the twenty-ſixth, 
* enemy had landed at Point au Tremble, 
df uber of ten thouſand men, with five hun- 

„Ages, he ordered all the bridges over the 


0 J 
7 ouge to be broken down, ſecured the 
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| thouſand men. 


525 
landing place of Sylleri, and the Foulon, and 
marching the next day with a ſtrong detachment, 
and two field pieces, took poſſeſſion of an advan- 
tageous ſituation, and thus defeated the ſcheme 
which the French commander had projected, for 
cutting off the poſts which the Engliſh had eſta- 
bliſned. Theſe being all withdrawn, the general 
marched back to Quebec, with little or no loſs, al- 
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though his rear was much harraſſed by the enemy. 
There he formed a reſolution of hazarding a battle, 


on failure of which he determined to hold out 
the place to the laſt extremity, then to retreat to 
the iſle of Orleans, or Condres, and there wait, 
with the remainder of the garriſon, for a rein- 
forcement. | 

Having taken theſe reſolutions, he gave the ne- 
ceſſary orders over night, and on the twenty-eighth 
of April, in the morning, marched out with his 
{mall army of three thouſand men, which he form- 


ed on the heights, in order of battle. The right 


brigade, commanded by colonel Burton, conſiſted 
of the regiments of Amherſt, Anſtruther, and 
Webb; and the ſecond battalion of Americans 
conſtituted the corps de reſerve; major Dalling's 
corps of light infantry covered the right flank: the 


left was ſecured by captain Huzzen's company of 


rangers and one hundred volunteers, under the com- 


mand of captain Donald Macdonald; and two field 
pieces were allotted for the ſecurity of each battalion. 


The general having reconnoitred the enemy, 


perceived that their van had taken poſſeſſion of the 


riſing ground about three quarters of a mile from 


his front, but that the army was on their march in 


one column. Determined to attack them before 
chey were formed, he advanced towards them with 


equal order and expedition. After a warm conteſt, | 


they were driven from the heights, and in the mean 
time their army advanced and. formed in columns. 
Their van - conſiſted of ten companies of grena- 
diers, two of volunteers, and four hundred ſa- 
vages; their center, of eight battalions formed in 
four columns, with ſome bodies of Canadians ; 
their rear of two battalions and ſome Canadians in 
the flanks; and two thouſand Canadians formed 
the reſerve. Their whole army conſiſted of twelve 
Major Dalling bravely: diſpoſſeſſed 
their grenadiers of a houſe and a windmill, which 
they occupied in order to cover their left flank ; 
and in this attack the major and ſome of his offi- 


| cers were wounded ; nevertheleſs, the light infan- 


try purſued the fugitives to a corps, which was for- 
med to ſuſtain them ; the purſuers then halted, and 


| diſperſed along the front of the right, a circumſtance 


which prevented that 'wing from taking advantage 
of the firſt impreſſion they had made on the left 
of the enemy. The light infantry being ordered 
to regain the flank, were, in attempting this mo- 
tion, furiouſly charged, and thrown into diſorder ; 
they then retired to the rear in ſuch a ſhattered 
condition, that they could never again be brought 
up during the whole action. Otway's regiment 
was immediately ordered to advance from the bo- 
dy of reſerve, and ſuſtain the right wing, an at- 
tempt to penetrate which the enemy had twice made 
in vain. 

In the mean time the left brigade of the Britiſh 
forces had diſpoſſeſſed the French of two redoubts, 


and ſuſtained, with amazing intrepidity, the whole 


efforts of the enemy's right, until being overpower- 
ed by numbers, they were fairly fought down. The 
French now attacked them with great impetuoſity, 
and a freſh column of the regiment of Rouſil- 
lon penetrating the left wing of the Brivth army, 

6 R It 
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it gave way; the diſorder was ſoon communicated 
to the right, ſo that after a very obſtinate diſpute, 
which laſted an hour and a half, general Murray 
was obliged to quit the field, with the loſs of the 
greateſt part of his artillery, and above a thouſand 
men killed and wounded. The enemy, however, 


' loſt twice that number of men without deriving any 


eſſential advantage from their victory. On the ve- 
ry evening of the battle, the French opened the 


. trenches before the town, which the general, hav- 


ing made the neceſſary preparations, reſolved to 
defend to the laſt extremity. 
Lord Colville had failed from Hallifax with the 


fleet under his command, on the twenty-ſecond of 


April, but was retarded in his paſſage, by great 
ſhoals of ice which floated down the river, thick 
fogs, and contrary winds. Commodore Swanton, 
who had ſailed from England with a ſmall reinforce- 


ment, arrived about the beginning of May, at the 


iſle of Bec, in the river St. Lawrence, where, with 
two ſhips, he propoſed to wait for the reſt of the 
ſquadron, which had ſeparated from him in his paſ- 
ſage: but one of theſe, the Loweſtoffe, had en- 


tered the harbour of Quebec on the ninth of May, 


and informed the governor that the ſquadron was 
arrived 1n the river. | 

As ſoon as commodore Swanton was informed 
that Quebec was beſieged, he failed up the river, 
and on the fifteenth in the evening landed at Point 
Levy, where the general expreſſed an earneſt deſire 
that the French ſquadron above town might be 
removed. The commodore, therefore, ordered 
captain Schomberg, of the Diana, and captain 
Deane, of the Loweſtoffe, to ſlip their cables early 


the next morning, and attack the enemy's fleet, | 


conſiſting of two frigates, two armed ſhips, and a 
large number of ſmaller veſſels. They were no 


ſooner in motion, than the French ſhips fled in the 


utmoſt confuſion. One of their frigates was dri- 
ven on the rocks above Cape Diamond ; the other 
ran aſhore, and was burnt, at Point au Tremble, 
and all the other veſſels were either deſtroyed or 
taken. | . | 
The enemy having received undoubted infor- 
mation that a ſtrong Engliſh fleet was already arri- 
ved in the river St. Lawrence, and being much in- 
timidated by the above diſaſter, on the following 


night they thought proper to raiſe the ſiege of Que- 


bec, and retreat in the moſt precipitate manner, 


leaving their proviſions, implements, and artillery 


behind them. | 

The attempts of the French againſt Quebec be- 
ing thus defeated. they began to take meaſures 
for the preſervation of Montreal, againſt which 
the force under general Amherſt was directed; but 
of ſo little effe& were all their ſchemes, that on the 
ſeventh of September, general Amherſt took full 
poſſeſſion of it, and thus compleated the conqueſt 
of Canada; a conqueſt, the moſt important 'of any 


atchieved by the Britiſh arms, as by theſe means 


the ſafety of the Engliſh colonies in America was 
effected; the Indian furr trade, in its full extent, 
veſted in the hands of the Engliſh; the French 


Intereſt among the ſavage Indians totally extin- 


uiſhed; and their American poſſeſſions reduced to 
a {mall track on the weſt of the Miſſiſſippi, which, 
on any future occaſion, might be eaſily conquered. 
The Britiſh arms were no leſs ſucceſsful in the 
Eaſt Indies. The ſettlement of Carical was reduced 
by the ſea and land forces under the command of 
rear admiral Corniſh and major Monſon. Colo- 


nel Coote had defeated Lally in the field, and ſub- 


dued ſeveral ſettlements on the coaſt of Coro- 
| : | 
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mandel. Five ſhips of the line, commanded h 


defended the town with great reſolution : at length 


them in the length of his reign, Nor was tl 


| by the wiſe regulations of parliament, and the g 


riod of his reign, to ſee the ſpirit of party, wind 


ſtration that he reigned in the hearts of his ſubjes 


| his character, the whole tenour of his act 
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tain Haldane, blocked up Pondicherry by ſea, wh 
Col. Coote carried on the ſiege by land. The garriſe 


however, the city of Pondicherry, with a 
ſon of about fourteen hundred European old; 
a vaſt quantity of military ſtores, and great rich 
were given up at diſcretion to the conquerors, | 
ſmall French ſettlement on the coaſt of Malay 
was next reduced, by which means Great Britin 
commanded the whole trade of the vaſt peninſy, 
of India, from the Ganges to the Indies, the mall 
extenſive and profitable ſphere of commerce in de 
known world. 

The general joy which muſt naturally have arifn 
from a ſeries of ſucceſſes not to be paralleled in th 
hiſtory of any nation, was now totally damped by 
the death of his majeſty king George the Second, 
who expired early on the morning of the 25th of 
October at his palace at Kenſington, in the ſeyen- n; 
ty ſeventh year of his age, and thirty-fourth of his 
reign. He had not the leaſt warning of this faul 
ſtroke, having ariſen at his uſual hour, drank hy 
chocolate according to cuſtom, enquired about the 
wind as if anxious for the arrival of the foreig 
mails, and ſignified as the weather was calm a” 
ſerene, his intention of walking in the garden n; 
But a few minutes after he had given this intim 
tion, and while he remained alone 1n his chambe 


[ 
— 
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he fell on the floor, the noiſe of which broughti 


ſeveral of his attendants, who lifted him on the 
bed, where, in a faint voice, he deſired that Amel 
might be called; but before the princeſs coul 
reach the apartment, her royal father expired. | 
appeared on examination, that the cauſe of h 
death was beyond the reach of the healing art, be 
ing a rupture of the right ventricle of the hen 
which occaſioned an immediate ſtoppage of th 
whole circulation, 

George II. attained to a greater age than anyC 
his predeceſſors, and exceeded the greater part 


173. 


protracted ſeries undiſtinguiſhed by that publi 
tranquillity and domeſtic felicity, to which me 
narchs, from a variety of cauſes, are too frequeni 
ſtrangers. In his days commerce flouriſhed, 2 
culture and manufactures were daily 1mprovlg 
and the liberal arts were cultivated and cheriht 


141 


nerous aſſiſtance of learned and virtuous 1ndinl 
duals. He had the ſingular pleaſure, at the lap 


had long and malignantly raged in theſe kingdo 
wholly extinguiſhed ; and his people firmly une 
in the proſecution of a war as general and exp 
five as had diſturbed the world for many cent 
To - crown his happineſs, he had ample demo 


70 


as well as that he was the dread and terror of thef 
fidious and ambitious houſe of Bourbon, and tht f 
miration of the firſt characters in the:known — 
If his parts were not the moſt lively nor brill 
his judgment was ſolid and comprehenſive. Fi 
well verſed in the political ſyſtem of German), 
which originated the continential wars duri”s 
reign; and ſuch was his attachment to "Y 
neral rights and intereſts of mankind, that 4 
ways oppoſed, to the utmoſt of his abilities,” 
attempt that tended to affect the ballance 0 1 
er. Though his temper might be haſty 2? 


: K 205 um | 
petuous, his diſpoſition was humane; and to 2 
ctions # 


| 


rently beſpeaks the great prince and the 90% 
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George the ſecond had iſſue by queen Caroline, 
wo ſons and five daughters, who arrived at years 


uri e maturity ; Frederic, late prince of Wales, | 
engl, WW... father of his preſent majeſty; William, late 
par. WA uke of Cumberland; Anne, the princeſs royal, 
oldie, WW married to the late prince of Orange, and mother 


riches, 
rs. A 
lalaby 


to the preſent ſtadtholder ; Mary, landgravine of 
Heſſe Caſſel; Louiſa, late queen of Denmark ; 
and Amelia and Caroline, who were never mar- 


Britan ried, 

eninſull 8 
he mal Remarkable Occurrences during the reign of 
e in the George II. | 


D. 6 | 
* On the firſt of January this year there happened ſo great 


7e ar : 

d : * a fog in London, that ſeveral chairmen miſtook their 
e Way in St. James's Park, and fell with their fares into 
nped y the canal: many perſons fell into Fleet-ditch, and 


Second, 
25th of 
e ſeyen- 
th of his 
this fatal 
rank hu 


conſiderable damage was done on the Thames by 
boats and barges running foal of each other. 

1730 This year five Cherokee chiefs arrived in England, and 
ſubmitted themſelves and country to the Engliſh go- 
vernment. | | | 
Copper firſt imported into England from Virginia. 

1731 Forgery firſt puniſhed with death in England. 


21bout the This year the national debt amounted to 48,985,638], 
. 125. Od. | 2 | 

e foreig 134 Frankiog of letters firſt permitted to members of par- 

calm and liament. | | 


1735 The number of gin-ſhops this year in London amounted 

to upwards of ſeven thouſand, 5 | 
On the 16th of February the tide in the Thames roſe 
ſo high that the lawyers were obliged to be carried 
out of Weſtminſter hall in boats, and by the great 


quantity of rain that fell on that day numbers of 


garden 
is intim 
chamber 
Yrought! 
m on tht 


at Amel cattle were deſtroyed in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, 
| particularly in the marſhes of Eſſex. | 
eſs coul the ſevereſt froſts 


1739 This year was remarkable for one of 

ever known in England. It began on Chriſtmas. day, 
and continued without intermiſſion upwards of ſeven 
weeks. The Thames was frozen over in ſuch a man- 
ner, that a public fair was held on it, and booths 
erected for the reception of al! thoſe whoſe curioſity 
led them thither. The hardſhips of the -poor were 
extremely great; but, to the everlaſting honour of 
the Engliſh, let it be recorded, that they did every 
thing in their power to alleviate the diſtreſſes of their 
ſuffering fellow-ſuhje&s.* From the king, down to 
the humble tradeſman, each ſeemed anxious to be 


pired. || 
lle of | 
g art, be 
the heat 
ge of tht 


han any 
er part 
r was fl 


hat publi moſt forward in acts of benevolence; ſo that a na- 
which me tional calamity revived decaying charity | 


The firſt ſtone of, Weſtminſter-bridge laid on 
January, and in the month of October was laid the 
© firſt ſtone. of the Manfion-houſe, , ' 
741 In the ſummer of this year the city of London, and places 
adjacent, were viſited with an epidemic fever, which, 
for ſeveral months together, carried of great num- 


frequeniſ 
ſhed, 49 

improvig 
d cheriſbe 
and the g 
ious ind 


the laſt y 


hid in the capillary arteries. This diſtemper ſpread all 
Ys , | over the nation ; and was alſo ſenſibly felt in Ire- 
e kingd0 Land * | 1 . 


the 29th of 


bers of people. The cauſe of it was ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from the heat of the weather, which occaſioned a 
coagulation of the blood, or a ſtagnation thereof 


ee 
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the 25th of March, early in the mornin A 
ful fire broke out at the houſe of Mr. Riandge, 2 
peruke maker in Exchange- alley, Cornhill. The 
flames were ſo furious, that notwithſtanding there 
was the greateſt ſupply of water and engines, with 
every other poſſible aſſiſtance, yet before noon up- 
wards of . 80 houſes were entirely conſumed, beſides 
many others very conſiderably damaged. Mr. El- 
dridge and his family all periſhed in the flames; and 
Mr. Cook, a merchant, who lodged in the houſe, 
broke his leg by jumping out of the window, and 
died ſoon after. The damage occaſioned by this ac+ 
cident was eſtimated at 200, oool. 

In the fame year, in the evening of the 4th of Auguſt, 
many ſwarms of locuſts were ſeen in the air in diffe- 
rent parts of London. They were ſuppoſed to have 
come from Poland and Hungary, where they had this 
ſummer ſettled in vaſt quantities, and deſtroyed all 
the fruits of the earth. The next day great numbers 
of them were found in Pall-mall, St. James's-Park, 
and Southwark. They ſoon, however, diſappeared, 
as was ſuppoſed from the difference of our climate to 
that from whence they came ; and this tranſient viſit 
rather produced an amuſement to exerciſe the curio- 
ſity of the people, than any preſage of danger. 

On the 2d of December, in the ſame year, there aroſe a 
prodigious hurricane of wind, which continued for 
near eight hours. A great number of houſes were 
entirely blown down, others ſtripped of their roofs, 
and many trees torn up by the roots. Several per- 
ſons, in paſſing the fireets were greatly hurt by the 
falling of chimnies and ſigns; and a child who was 
ſtanding by the fire was killed by the bricks of the 
chimney falling within-ſide the houſe. The moſt con- 
ſiderable damage was done to the ſhipping and ſmall 
craft in the river, and ſeveral perſons were drowned. 
Many ſhips were driven on ſhore, and great damage 

| done on the coaſts of Kent and Suſſex. | 
1750 In the beginning of this year two ſhocks of an earth- 
quake were felt in London, the firſt of which hap- 
pened on the 8th of February, and the ſecond on the 
Sth of March, {IE ; | 
1752 The new ſtile took place in England, Sept. 3, which was 
made the 14th. 1 | 


1748 On 


With reſpect to, the ſtate of learning during the 
reign. of George II. it continued advancing to- 
wards perfection. Many great men appeared in 
the literary world, and although they did not make 
ſuch. ſhining figures as ſome have done in the 
preſent reign, yet they laid a foundation for the 
nobleſt improvements in every art and ſcience, 
Simpſon, Saunderſon, and M*Laurin carried the 
knowledge of the mathematics to an height un- 
known before. Phyſic and natural hiſtory were 
cultivated by many -learned gentlemen, among 
whom were Dr. Mead and Sir Hans Sloane; 
and Doctors Warburton and Newton ſtood forth 
in defence of Divine Revelation. In a word, 
the reign of George II. produced many great men, 
ſome of whom are now bright ornaments to their 
country, while ſuch as are dead have left behind 


irmiy unn Tar water firſt recommended in medicine. 
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them the moſt illuſtrious examples. 
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Acceſſion of George III. Proſecution of the war. Naval ſucceſſes. Reduction f Belleifle. Nuptials, and 
coronation of their Britannic majeſties. Spain declares in favour of France, Mr. Pitt and lord Temple 

1 reſign ibeir employments, War. declared againſt Spain. Reduction of Martinico, the Havannab, and 
! | the Manillas. Succeſs of the Britiſh arms by ſea and land. Birth of the prince of Wales. Prelini. 
Al naries of peace ſigned at Fontainbleau. Peace proclaimed with France and Spain. Public entry of the 
1 Venetian ambaſſadors. Proceedings relative to Mr. Wilks. His expulſion from the houſe of common. 

Marriage of the princeſs Auguſia with the hereditary prince of Brunſwick. Tranſactions in the Ef 
Indies and in North America. Peace coucluded with ſeveral Indian nations by Sir William Fohnflon. Ger 
man emigrants relieved by public benefactions, and ſent to South Carolina, Bill for ſtamp duties in Ame- 
rica, New regulations there. Trial and acquitial of lord Byron for the murder of Mr. Chaworth. 
Regency Bill. Eaſt India affairs. Conſequences of the ſtamp aft in America. Death of the duke if 

Cumberland, Repeal of the ſtamp act. Marriage of the princeſs Carolina Matilda with the king if 

Denmark. Riots on account of the exorbitant price of proviſions, Cognixance taken by government of 

the proceedings of the India company. Diſturbances encreaſe in America. King of Denmark arrives 

in England. Mr. Wilks again expelled, the bouſe,  Re-eleffed. Changes in the miniſtry. Tumults at 
Boſton. Dreadful fire in Portſmouth dock. Advice of Falkland's iſlands being ſeized. by the Spaniards, 


The lord mayor (Braſs Croſby, Eſq.) and Mr. Alderman Oliver committed io the Tower, but releaſed 


at the prorogation of parliament. 


R. Secretary Pitt no ſooner. received 
the melancholy information of the 
death of his late ſovereign, than he 
1mmediately repaired to Kew, and 
communicated the important. event to the heir- 
apparent. The lords of the privy council were 
immediately aſſembled, and next day his majeſty 
king George III. was proclaimed with the uſual 
ſolemnity. His majeſty then addreſſed himſelf to 
the council aſſembled at Carlton houſe in a ſpeech, 
implying his reſolution to profecute the ſame mea- 
ſures which had been planned under the late king; 
which being made public, the apprehenſions of 
ſome perſons, who were fearful of a change in the 
adminiſtration of affairs, were entirely removed. 
His majeſty then took and ſigned the oath rela- 
ting to the ſecurity of the church of Scotland, and 
ſubſcribing two inſtruments thereof; one of which 
was tranſmitted to the court of ſeſſion, and after- 
wards lodged in the public regiſter of Scotland; 
the other remained among the records of the coun- 
cil. Both houſes of parliament were immediately 
aſſembled, -and the members ſworn in by the pro- 
per officers; a proclamation having been publiſh- 
ed, requiring all perſons in poſts of authority or 
government on the demiſe of the late king to pro- 


ceed in the execution of their reſpective offices. | 


A proclamation was iſſued for the encouragement 
of piety and virtue, and the prevention and puniſh- 
ment of prophaneneſs and immorality. 

Never did prince aſcend the throne of his an- 


ceſtors with greater eclat than this young mo- 


narch, who, at the time of his acceſſion, was in 


the 23d year of his age. Such was the tide of po- 


pular affection, that addreſſes flowed in from every 
part of the kingdom. The houſes of parliament 
led the way, and were followed by the magiſtrates 


| Pruſſia, proſecute the war with vigour, 


| neceſſary ſupplies, and aſſured them o 


and merchants of London, the clergy and the 
principal cities and corporations throughout the 
kingdom. Indeed, the people in general ſeemed 
to vie with each other in expreſſions of loyalty and 
affection to their new ſovereign. — 
On the evening of the 1oth of November, the 
body of the late king was removed from Ken- 
ſington to the Prince's Chamber, where it lay in 
ſtate till next day, when it was interred with great 
funeral pomp, in the royal vault in the chapel of 
Henry VII. the duke of Cumberland acting 3 
| chief mourner on the ſolemn occaſion, 
The parliament being aſſembled on the 18, 
his majeſty addreſſed both houſes in a moſt ele. 
gant ſpeech, from the throne, importing, the ju 
concern he felt for the loſs of the late king; the 
critical time in which he was called to the gavern- 
ment; his reliance on the bleſſing of heaven, an 
their united aſſiſtance; the peculiar glory of hi 
having been born and educated in this country, and 
his title to the name of Briton ; aſſurances of his 
inviolable attachment to the civil and religious l. 
berties of his ſubjects, and fixed purpoſe to ef. 
courage the pfadtice of religion and virtue; s 
peculiar ſatisfaction in the ſucceſſes with which the 
Britiſh arms had been crowned in the differen 
quarters of the globe; his reſolution to reward int 
valour of his officers by ſea and land; and deſie 
they would, in concurrence with the king * 
With this 


view he requeſted of the houſe of common? 7 
fa faithfu 
application, as well as regular œconomq on — 
part; and concluded with reminding them, = 
the eyes of Europe were upon them, and 1 
iſſue of a war of ſuch great importance to e, 


ſelves and their allies, muſt depend on t * 
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gour, unanimity, and diſpatch of their proceed- 
© | a 


oy at the commencement of every reign, it is 
uſtomary for the members af both houſes to re- 
eat the oaths, that ceremony was performed with 
're uſual ſolemnity, as ſoon as the king retired ; 
er which each houſe prepared an addreſs, replete 
with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of loyalty and affec- 
os D. 1761. In conſequence of a motion which 
1a made for granting a ſupply to his majeſty, 
the commons voted for the ſupport of his majeſty's 
houſhould, and of the dignity of the crown, du- 
ring his life, ſuch a revenue, as, together with the 
annuities payable by virtue of any act of parlia- 
ment made in the reign of the late king, of the 
hereditary civil liſt revenues, ſhould amount to the 
yearly ſum of eight hundred thouſand pounds, to 
commence from the demile of his late majeſty ; to be 
charged upon, and be made payable out of the ag- 
oregate fund, At the ſame time they reſolved, that 
the ſeveral revenues payable to his late majeſty, du- 
ring his life, which continued to the time of his 
demiſe (other than ſuch payments as were charged 
and iſſuing out of the aggregate fund,) ſhould be 
granted and continued from the time of the ſaid de- 
miſe, to his preſent majeſty during his life; and the 
produce of the ſaid revenues, together with that 
of the hereditary revenues, which were appointed 
towards the ſupport of the late king's houſhould, 
ſhould be, during the ſaid term, added to, and 
conſolidated with, the aggregate fund. | 

But we muſt now advert to the affairs of the con- 
tinent. Early in the year, the French king, in con- 
ſequence, doubtleſs, of the loſſes he had ſuſtained 
through the victories with which the Britiſh arms 
had been crowned in every quarter of the globe, 


ladors at different courts of his diſpoſition to re- 
lore the peace of Europe, and affected a pecu- 
lar moderation with reſpect to Great Britain, pro- 
vided ſhe ſhould appear in any degree to acquieſce 
n reaſonable terms, 1 | | 

In conſequence of this intimation the courts of 
Peterſburg, Vienna, France, Sweden and Poland, 
having made ſeveral declarations which were ſigned 
at Paris, and delivered at London the thirty firſt 
of March; the counter declaration of Great Bri- 
an and Pruſſia appeared on the third of April; 
ad Augſburg was appointed for the place of con- 
els, as being moſt conveniently ſituated for the ſe- 
veral powers at war. | | 
Lord Egremont, lord Stormont, ambaſſador in 
Poland, and general Yorke, ambaſſador in Hol- 
land; and the count de Choiſeul was appointed 
01 the part of France. The public converſation 
"3 now diverted from ſcenes of horror, to the 
more agreeable contemplation of this public ſcene 


Frobability, would happen conſequent thereon. 
Ig _ unanimouſly agreed, with a view to ren- 
0 „de Negotiation as unembarraſſed as poſſible, 
. AUR none but the principal parties, and their 
"ks, this treaty. As the German war was re- 
main ry the treaty of Augſburg, the great and 
rica Fo ject of the general war, the limits of Ame- 
or 2 leparately conſidered at London and Paris. 
ofe > Purpoſe, miniſters were mutually ſent from 
100 A M. de Buſſy on the part of France, 

= Stanley on that of England. 
callly unhappily, the plan of the treaty was more 

 Whuſted than the ſubſtagce, The proper 
N. 50. 


began to throw out hints by means of his ambaſ- 


and, were nominated as plenipotentiaries for Eng- 


A magnificence, and the events, which, in all | 
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| quarrel of France was no ſooner ſeparated from 


the general cauſe, than ſhe had every diſadvantage 
in the negotiation; the reſonrce, ſhe, therefore, 
ſought was in Spain, which ſhe imagined could 
not be an idle ſpeCtator of the humiliation of the 
principal branch of the houſe of Bourbon. Thus, 
in effect, all the advances which France ſeemingly 
made towards a peace, were ſo many ſteps towards 
the renovation of the war; and whilſt at London 
ſhe breathed nothing but moderation, and the 
molt earneſt deſire of putting a period to the ca- 
lamities of Europe; at Madrid ſhe was taking the 
moſt vigourous meaſures to encreaſe and continue 
them. | 

There were yet many obſtacles on the part of 
Great Britain. The extenſive conqueſts of the 
arms had raiſed proportionable expectations in 
the minds of the people, who deemed it unrea- 


| ſonable to make almoſt any conceſſions to a nation, 


whoſe every public procedure was founded on am- 
bition, and to whom they now thought they had a 
right to give laws. | 
The miniſtry, on the other hand, were by no 
means inſenſible, from the ſituation of the allies 
in Germany, that though their caſe was in the plan 
ſeparated from the main object in diſpute between 
the courts of France and England, it muſt have an 
influence on the final determination of the treaty. 
In this ſituation of doubt and perplexity, they 
thought the beſt means they could purſue was, a 
vigorous proſecution of the war; accordingly, 
prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick was empowered to 
carry into execution the operations he had plan- 
ned in the beginning of the winter; and another 
expedition was prepared in England, the object of 


which was kept a.profound ſecret. 


The French had entirely poſſeſſed themſelves of 
Heſſe before the cloſe of the laſt campaign; they 
had driven the allies from the Lower Rhine, where 
they kept a conſiderable body of troops on that 
ſide; on the right they poſſeſſed the town of Got- 
tingen, in which they had placed a very ſtrong gar- 
riſon, ſo that the allies were ſhut up on this quarter 


alſo, whilſt the Hanoverian dominions were left 


entirely open to the enterprizes of the enemy. 

Prince Ferdinand ſenſible of the inconveni- 
ence of his ſituation, and of the advantages the 
enemy had over him, determined, on this emer- 
gency, to act with vigour. In the beginning of Fe- 
bruary he aſſembled his army, and began his 
march towards Caſſel on the 11th, in four co- 
lumns; the command of the vanguard being aſ- 
ſigned to the marquis of Granby, who advanced 
to Kirkberg and Metz. ” 

In the mean time the hereditary prince, having 
received intelligence that the French garriſon ot 
Fritzlar was not prepared for a defence,, march- 
ed thither with a few battalions in hopes of carry- 
ing the place by aſſault. But unfortunately the gar- 
riſon was prepared and reſolute, and though he at- 
tacked it with great ſpirit, he was obliged to draw 
off with conſiderable loſs, and wait for the arrival 
of ſome artillery, which was uſed with ſuch vigour 
that the governor was compelled to capitulate on 
honourable terms. = ; 

The marquis of Granby was employed, with 
ſucceſs, in reducing the forts and caſtles in this 
neighbourhood. The allied army boldly advanced, 
and the French continually retired, abandoning 
poſt after poſt, and fell back almoſt to the Maine. 
They fired their magazines as they retreated, but 
the allies purſued with ſuch alacrity, that they ſav- 
ed five cops ſtores, which, affording proviſion for 

the 


ip 
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the cavalry, was of the utmoſt ſervice in promoting 
their advances. | | 
Prince Ferdinand now reſolved to reduce Caſſel, 
before the duke de Broglio ſhould receive any rein- 
forcements. As it was neceſſary, previous to the 
ſiege of this place, to clear the adjacent country 
of the enemy, and to cut off the communication 
of the garriſon and their grand army, the prince, 
after Broglio had been driven out of Heſſe, and 
retreated towards Frankfort, ceaſed to advance, 
and formed that part of the army which was with 
him, into a chain of cantonments, making a front 
towards the enemy ; thus he propoſed to watch the 


motion of Broglio's army, to cover the ſiege of 


Caſſel, and the blockades of Marpurg and Zein- 
genheim, which he had ordered to be inveſted. 
The ſiege of Caſſel was carried on by the count of 
Dippe Schaumberg, a ſovereign prince of the em- 
pire, reputed one of the ableſt engineers in Europe. 
Trenches were opened on the firſt of March, and 
all eyes were turned to this point, on the ſucceſs of 
which depended the whole fortune of the campaign, 
as the inferior places muſt inevitably fall with it if 
that was reduced, DEL 

M. de Broglio, in order to relieve this important 


place, called in, though with the utmoſt difficulty, 


his moſt diſtant poſts, embodied his army, inſpired 
them with new ſpirit, and made them capable, by 
a more exact order in their diſcipline and a great 
ſuperiority in their numbers, of attempting ſome 
important enterprize. | 
Prince Ferdinand had three ſtrong poſts of the 
enemy in his rear, and their grand army united in 
his front. This obliged him to call in general 
Sporcken's body, which had effected its purpoſe 
and could beſt be ſpared. However, the prince 
kept his poſition as long as poſſible ; and the ſiege 
was carried on with as much vigour as a winter 
operation, and the ſpirited defence of a numerous 
garriſon, under an able commander, could admit. 
By this time the duke de Broglio was joined by 


all the detachments he expected from the Lower 


Rhine, and advanced towards the allies, who were 
then unable to meet him in the field. On the 2ſt 
of March the detachment, under the hereditary 
prince, was on its advance from Heimbach, en- 
countered by a numerous body of the enemy near 
the village of Stangerode in the neighbourhood of 
Grunberg. The attack was made by the enemy's 
dragoons, the very firſt ſhock of which broke the 
whole foot of the allies, conſiſting of nine regi- 
ments of Hanoverians, Heſſians, and Brunſwickers. 
The French, on this occaſion, though very few 
were killed or wounded on either fide, took two 
thouſand priſoners, - together with ſeveral trophies 
of victory. 

The ſeverity of this blow was ſuch, that the al- 
lies, who could no longer think of making head 


againſt the French, or of maintaining their ground 


in Heſſe, raiſed the ſiege of Caſſel, retired behind 
the Dymel, and fell back near to the quarters they 
poſſeſſed before this undertaking. _ 

Notwithſtanding the loſſes the French ſuſtained 
in the Eaſt Indies by the evacuation of Pondicherry 
and other ſettlements, they found means to inte- 
reſt in their cauſe a prince of the Mogul empire, 
called Shah Zadda, who took the field at the 
head of fourſcore thouſand men, againſt the forces 
of the Engliſh company, commanded by major 
John Carnack, and reinforced by the ſuba of Ben- 
gal. This army conſiſted of five hundred Euro- 
peans, two thouſand five hundred ſeapoy.s and 
twenty thouſand black troops, with twelve pieces 
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| brave efforts, being unable to force the enemy's 


not ſupported, they were for the greateſt part made 


tain Paterſon, at the head of Beauclerk's grenadietz 


enemy made ſome ſallies, one of which ha 


rouzed by theſe checks, made a 
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of cannon. The ſhah made an effort to join ty 
rajas, who had taken up arms againſt the fuby, 
but receiving intelligence that they were alen 
reduced by the Engliſh troops. he ſurrended | 
diſcretion to the ſuba, and promiſed to ſupy os 
him in his pretenſions to the Mogul empire bd 
the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh company. : 

In the courſe of this year rear-admiral H 
commander of the ſquadron at Jamaica, made 
ſome important caprures. The iſland of Domi. 
nique, which the French had ſettled and fortifeq 
was attacked by a ſmall body of troops under the 
command of lord Rollo, together with four ſhins 
of the line and ſome frigates. After ſuſtaining 
ſhort but vigorous ſiege, the inhabitants delivered 
up their arms, and took the oaths of allegiance ty 
his Britannic majeſty. The Engliſh cruizers in 
the channel met with the greateſt ſucceſs, and ſeye. 
ral commanders of frigates ſignalized their valor 
on divers occaſions. 0 

The miniſtry were determined at all events 90 
ſubdue Belliſle, the longeſt of all the Europeu 
iſlands belonging to the French king. Accord. 
ingly, the fleet, which was commanded by comme. 
dore Keppel, and the land forces by general Hodg. 
ſon, arrived before Belliſle on the ſeventh of Apt, 
and on the eighth agreed to attempt a landing 
the ſouth eaſt of the iſland, in a ſandy bay, nex 
Lochmaris point. The attempt was made in three 
places with great reſolution; a few grenadiers go 
on ſhore and formed themſelves: but, as they were 


olmeg, 


priſoners, The reſt of the army, after ſeverll 
lines, or make good their landing, were obliged 
to retire with loſs; the chief cauſe of this diſaſter 
was, that ſeveral of the flat-bottomed boats were 
deſtroyed or damaged in a hard gale, which ſprang 
up while che Engliſh were retiring from the ſhore; 
near five hundred men, killed, wounded, and ta 
ken priſoners, were loſt in this attack. 

'The weather was ſo bad that the Engliſh were 
unable to make a ſecond attempt for ſome conſice- 
rable time after the firſt; but, however, the] 
found at length a convenient opportunity, and tie 
attempt was accordingly made. Beſides the prit- 
cipal attack, two feints were made at the ſame time 
to deceive the enemy, whilſt the men of war directed 
their fire with great judgment towards the his 
which produced a conſiderable effect. | 

In the mean time Brigadier Lambert pitched 
upon the rocky point of Lochmaris, where c- 


and captain Murray with a detachment of marine 
climbed the precipice and ſuſtained the fire of the 
enemy, till they were ſupported by the reſt ol te 
troops, who now landed very faſt, when the Fre 
were obliged to abandon their batteries. All te 
forces were landed on the 25th of April, withov 
further moleſtation ; and the loſs in this daring) : 
ſucceſsful attempt, was inconſiderable. The gred 
difficulty which now remained was, to bring u. 
ward the cannon, which were to be dragged up ll 
rocks, and afterwards, for two leagues along * 
ry rugged road. This was at length effe&t © 
ſiege commenced, and the garriſon, comma. 
by the chevalier de St. Croix, an experience 0 
cer, threatened a long and obſtinate GE * 
ſiderable effect, major- general Crawford 1 
made priſoner on the occaſion, But the En 1 
furious attach . 


on the enemy's lines, which covered the on the 
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cnap. I. 1761. 
they were carried without much loſs, chiefly by the 
-nrepidity of a new raiſed regiment of marines. 

The enemy now entirely abandoned the town, 
and the defence was confined to the citadel, As 
the Engliſh fleet cut off all communication with 
the continent, and conſequently all hopes of re- 
lief, the place muſt neceſſarily be reduced; but 
the chevalier, though he could not maintain it, 
was determined to fell it as dear as poſſible. Ac- 
cordingly, there was no mention made of ſurren- 
dering, till the ſeventh of June, when there was 
not the leaſt proſpect of ſuccour ; and the place 
was by no means ſafely tenable. In conſequence 
of this the French general capitulated, and the 
garriſon marched out with the honours of war. 
In this expedition, the loſs of the Engliſh, in killed 
and wounded, amounted to about eighteen hun- 
dred men | 

The members of the privy council, having aſ- 
ſembled in the month of July, his majeſty. inform- 


ed them 'that, © having nothing ſo much at heart, 


« as to promote the welfare and happineſs of his 
« people, and to render the ſame ſtable and per- 
« manent to poſterity, he had, ever ſince his ac- 
« cefſion to the throhe, turned his thoughts towards 
« the choice of a princeſs for his conſort, and, now, 
« with great ſatisfaction, acquainted them, that, 
« after the fulleſt information, and matureſt deli- 
« beration, he had come to a reſolution to demand 
« in marriage the princeſs Charlotte, of Meck- 
« lenberg Strelitz; a princeſs diſtinguiſhed by 
« every eminent virtue, and amiable endowment ; 
« whoſe illuſtrious line had conſtantly ſhewn the 
« firmeſt zeal for the proteſtant religion, and a 
« particular attachment to his family ; that he had 
« judged proper to communicate to them theſe his 
« jntentions, that they might be fully apprized of 
a matter ſo highly important to him and his 
« kingdoms, and which he perſuaded himſelf 
© would be moſt acceptable to all his loving ſub- 
« jects.” The then council unanimouſly requeſted 
that his majeſty, for the ſatisfaction of his peo- 
ple in general, would make this declaration pub- 
lic, . 

The ambaſſador extraordinary appointed on this 
occation to the court of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, was 
the earl of Harcourt, who was authorized to de- 
mand the princeſs, and ſign the contract of mar- 
nage; and the royal yachts were prepared, under 
convoy of a ſquadron, commanded by lord Anſon, 
to convoy the princeſs to England. The dutcheſſes 
of Ancaſter and Hamilton were a pointed ladies of 
the bed-chamber, to attend her 5 the court of 

ecklenburg, in her paſſage to England, and em- 
baking at Harwich, the whole fleet ſet fail for 
ade, on the eighth of Auguſt. On the ſeven- 
52 the princeſs, accompanied by the reigning 
re her brother, ſet out with all her attendants 

i Mirow, and proceeded to Perleberg, where the 
5 de Gotton complimented her in the name 
b Us Pruſſian majeſty. On the twenty- ſecond ſhe 
ved at Stade, under a general diſcharge of can- 
ze; and amidſt the acclamations of the people. 
ET ſhe embarked in a yatcht at Cuxhaven, 
8 the Britiſh ſquadron, aſſembled for her con- 

e aluted her with a diſcharge of cannon. 
of 3 - eager and anxious curioſity of the people 
1 was never more conſpicious than du- 
Us y: interval. After a tedious. voyage of ten 
. uring which the fleet was expoſed to con- 
1 and tempeſtuous weather, the princeſs 

on the ſeventh of September, in the after- 


C 


noon 
at Harwich; from whence ſhe proceeded 


Y 
* 
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with her attendants, by the way of Colcheſter, to 
Witham, and lodged at a houſe belonging to the 
earl of Abercorn. In the mean time the king, be- 


ing apprized by couriers of her arrival, diſpatched 


his own coaches, with a party of horſe guards, 
who met her at Rumford, and conducted her to 
London, through innumerable crowds of people: 
thus accompanied; the princeſs proceeded to the 
garden gate of the palace of St. James's, where 
ſhe was handed out of her coach by the duke of 
Devonſhire, in quality of lord-chamberlain. Ar 
the gate ſhe was received by the duke of York, and 
in the garden ſhe was met by the king. When ſhe 
made her obeiſance, he raiſed her by the hand, and 
led her up to the palace, where they dined, toge- 
ther with the whole royal family. At nine the nup- 
tial ceremony was performed in the royal chapel, 
which had been magnificently decorated on the oc- 
caſion. Beſides the royal family, all the great of- 
ficers of - ſtate, the nobility, peers, and peereſſes, 
and foreign miniſters were preſent at the ſervice, 
the concluſion of which was announced to the peo- 
ple by the diſcharge of the artillery in the Park, 
and at the Tower; and the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter were illuminated in honour of this 
auſpicious event. His majeſty received congra- 
tulatory addreſſes from the city of London, the 
univerſities, and the cities, towns, and corpora- 


tions, in all parts of the Britiſh dominions, on this 


happy occaſion, 5 
Nothing now remained but the ſplendid cere- 


mony of the coronation, which was appointed to 


be performed on the 22d of September. Weſt— 
minſter hall was accordingly prepared for the ban- 
quet, by removing the courts of judicature, erect- 


ing canopies, and building galleries for the ac- 


commodation of ſpectators. All the houſes and 


ſtreets within ſight of the proceſſion were crowded 


with benches and ſcaffolding, which, when filled 
with people of both ſexes dreſſed in the moſt ſplen- 
did manner, filled the mind with an aſtoniſhing idea 
of the wealth and proſperity of Great Britain. | 

While the court of London was thus engaged, 
the allied army under prince Ferdinand continued 
their vigilance and activity; nor did the French 
remain motionleſs. | 

A reſolution to attack the allied army having 
been formed by mareſchal de Broglio, he united 
his troops to thoſe of the prince of Soubile, at a 
place called Soeſt, between Lipſtadt and Ham. On 


the other hand, as ſoon as the general of the allies 


was apprized of the French mareſchal's intention, 
he poſted his army in a very advantageous man- 
ner. The left wing he placed between the rivers 
Aeſt and Lippe, the left extremity of which, un- 
der general Wutgenau, extended to the Lippe, by 
which it was perfectly ſecured; and the right was 


ſupported by the village of Kirch Denkern, ſitu- 


ated immediately on the Aeſt. The marquis of 
Granby commanded in that wing, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of lieutenant-general Howard, and the prince 
of Anhalt, who were poſted near the above village. 
Behind the river Aeſt, on a conſiderable eminence, 
was placed the center, commanded by general 
Conway: and, on a continuation of the ſame emi- 
nence, the right wing under the hereditary prince, 
ſtretched out towards the village of Werle, and was 


well defended on the flank by rugged and buſhy 


ground. — | 

Ou the 15th of July in the evening, the enemy 
made a furious attack on lord Granby's poſt, which 
was ſuſtained with the moſt intrepid bravery, till the 


arrival of general Wutgenav, who, advancing on 
his 
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his left, and charging them in flank, obliged them 
to retire into the woods with precipitation. 

The diſpoſition of the allies was compleated by 
the next morning; and it was evident, that the 
French were prepared for a more furious attack 
than the former. M. Broglio commanded againſt 


the left wing of the allies; the prince de Soubiſe 


led the left wing and center of the French, 

Ar three in the morning the whole French army 
advanced again to the attack on the ſide where 
Wutgenau was poſted, and there was a ſevere and 
continual fire for upwards of five hours, before the 


leaſt effect could be perceived on either fide. 


About nine the prince diſcovered that the enemy 
were preparing to erect batteries on an eminence in 
the front of the marquis of Granby's camp: he 
therefore immediately ordered a body of troops to 


. anticipate this operation by making a vigorous 


charge. Accordingly, they advanced with the 
greateſt intrepidity, and attacked the enemy with 
{ſuch fury, that they were ſoon obliged to give way, 
and abandon the field to the conquerors. The 
French would, in all probability, have ſuffered a 
total defeat, had the nature of the ground per- 
mitted the artillery to act. They had, however, 
about three thouſand killed and taken priſoners in 
this attack, loſt ſome colours and a few pieces of 
artillery, Prince Ferdinand's loſs did not exceed 
five hundred men. | 
The French, notwithſtanding the conſiderable 
loſs they had ſuſtained, were ſtill ſuperior in num- 
ber. Broglio now penetrated ſtill farther into the 
electorate of Hanover, took poſſeſſion of Keſter, 
and fortified the place. The allied army being 
greatly inferior to the French, prince Ferdinand 
retired to Dumolt, and called in moſt of his de- 
tachments. The French general encamped near 
him on the heights of Neim, and ſeveral ſkirmiſhes 
happened between the two armies, 1n one of which 
prince Henry, brother to the hereditary prince, 
was mortally wounded. | 
During theſe tranſactions general Luckner, at 
Caſſel, routed a large body of the enemy, and 
took many priſoners. Nor were the French in- 
active. Broglio, having paſſed the Weſer with 
his whole army, prince Ferdinand made a forced 
march, paſſed the Dymel, and advanced to Caſſel. 
The French general perceiving he could not now 
advance to the city of Hanover without bringing 
on a general engagement with the' allied army, 
thought proper to retreat; after which prince Fer- 
dinand proceeded to Paderborn, and eſtabliſhed his 
head quarters at Buhne, After different attacks, 
ſkirmiſhes, and operations on both ſides with va- 
rious ſucceſs till about the middle of the month 
of November, the duke of Broglio quartered his 
troops in and about Caſſel, and along the Lower 
Rhine. The allies were diſtributed throughout ſe- 
veral places in the neighbourhood of Munſter. 


The Britiſh cavalry wintered in Eaſt Frieſland, and 


the infantry in the biſhopric of Oſnaburg. 

While war was thus raging in almoſt every 
quarter of the globe, the congreſs at Augſburg 
was intended to be opened for a general peace; 

but ſuch was the ſubtle and politic prevarication of 
the French, and the unprecedented interpoſition of 
the Spaniards, that the intention was rendered abor- 
tive, and the congreſs never took place. The Spa- 


mſh ambaſſador was called upon to diſavow the 
repreſentation he had made, but ſo far from that, he 
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| © ſelf, and as became his dignity.” 


to obſerve, that the Engliſh miniſtry, having the par] 


— 


returned, as authorized by the court of Madrid, a 

written anſwer, in which he juſtified the ſtep he 

had taken as agreeable to the ſentiments of his 
ms 
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n 
maſter. He declared that the kings of Fran, pi 
and Spain were united not only by the tie g m 
blood, but by a mutual intereſt; he applauded 01 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſty for the humanity aud to 


greatneſs of mind he had demonſtrated in the pro- 
poſition that was complained of. He inſiſteg 
much on the ſincere deſire of peace, the only mo. 
tive which influenced the conduct of the two mo. 
narchs; and he preſumptuouſly added, * That if 
« his maſter had been governed by any other prin. 
„ ciples, his Catholic majeſty, giving full ſcope 
ce to his greatneſs, would have ſpoken for him. 


From the whole of this paper it plainly appeared, 
that the court of Spain, as a kind of party, wx Mt 
regularly apprized of every ſtep that was taken in WM © 
the negotiation ; that her judgment was appealed Ml © 


to upon every point, and her authority called in | 
aid to force the acceptance of the terms offered by the 
France; that there was a perfect union of affec. kati 


tions, intereſts, and councils between thoſe tw MI 10 


| courts; and M. de Buſſy, the French agent, ſo fr bis 


from denying or palliating this conduct, ſeemed bis 
to make it a matter of boaſt and triumph. tho 

Without entering into a tedious detail of the live 
ſeveral memorials which were delivered in, or re- tels 
ferring numerically to the ſeveral articles ſuffice i 


greateſt reaſon to doubt the ſincerity of the French, 
ſent directions to Mr. Stanley to return to England, der 
and to deſire that M. Buſſy ſhould, on the part d & 
his court, receive the ſame orders; accordingly, 
on the twentieth of September, an end was put to the 


this negotiation. _ 
From a variety of circumſtances, Mr. Pitt was c | 
full perſuaded that the intentions of Spain were (ſl U 
equivocal, and that their partiality, which they ar. 
ſtrongly avowed, not only by declarations, but by on 
facts, would drive them into all the meaſures 0 ul 
France. He therefore, declared, that a war, on that 51 
account was inevitable; that we ought to conſider 1 
the evaſions of that court as a refuſal of fats 11 
faction, and that refuſal as a declaration of wart 6h 
that we ought from prudence, as well as ſpirit, 0 — 
ſecure to ourſelves the firſt blow; that to carry dl « Fr 
this war with vigour, it was only neceſſary to col. us 
tinue our preſent efforts, no new armament would jets 
be neceſſary; and that if any war could provid * 
its own revenues, it muſt be a war with Spal, - wi 
that their flota had not yet arrived, and that tl "a 
taking of it would at once diſable their hands and vith 
ſtrengthen ours; that this procedure, fo ſuited® 2g 
the nation, and the inſults it had received, vol f pee 
be a leſſon to Spain, and to every other Pound h 
how they ſhould preſume to dictate in our a kin 
and that we ſhould allow our enemies, whether © 8 
cret or declared, no time to recollect themſelve: he h: 
— Very different, however, were the ſentiments" year 
moſt of the other miniſters on this occaſion. 1 p plies 
admitted, that we ought not to be terrified „ vigor 
the aſſertion of our juſt demands by the mean un 
any power; they owned that Spain had _ that | 
very extraordinary and very unjuſtifiable ſtep, bim 
that we ought to allow, and with for an e 2 an hi 
tion; they declared, that to plunge into ſuch 3 urvin 


tures in the manner propoſed, and upon 0 pe 
grounds, could not fail to alarm all Europe . 
that we could derive no advantage from ch ; ö 
cipitate conduct, which would not be mf | 
counterbalanced by the jealouſy and terror A f 
neceſſarily create in every nation near us, © 1, 


. 3 | e 
the ſeizure of the flota, it was not to be cep f 


; 8 . a 1018 
upon, as, at the very time of that deliver i 
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VI might be expected to be ſafe in its harbour, and, 
* erhaps, if we could ſucceed in ſeizing it, we 
of might perform a ſervice not very advantageous to 
ded our commerce, and by no means agreeable 
and to neutral nations, 


By this oppoſition, Mr. Pitt declared, that * this 
« was the time for humbling the whole houſe of 
« Bourbon; and if this opportunity was let ſlip, it 
« might never be recovered, and if he could not 
« prevail in this inſtance, he was reſolved that this 
« ſhould be the laſt time he would fit in that 
« council. He thanked the miniſtry of the late 
« king for their ſupport ; ſaid he was himſelf called 
« to the miniſtry by the voice of the people, to 
« whom he conſidered himſelf accountable for his 
« conduct, and that he would not remain in a ſitu- 
« ation, which made him reſponſible for meaſures 


pro. 
iſted 
Mo- 
mo- 
lat if 
prin. 
[cope 
tin 


ared, 


» Was 


_ In 242 3» 
cal) Bl © be was no longer allowed to guide. 
ad On the diviſion Mr. Pitt and lord Temple were 


ed by the only voices in favour of the immediate decla- 
affe. ration of war; upon which, after ſtating their rea- 
e two ſons in writing, they reſigned their employments; 
ſo fr bis majeſty, the day following, in conſideration of 
his eminent ſervices, ſettled, a penſion of three 
thouſand pounds per annum on Mr. Pitt for three 
of the lives, and at the lame time his lady was made coun- 
or te. ſteſs of Chatham in her own right, | 
Koo ir This able and upright miniſter with very little 
1g the parliamentary, and leſs court influence, maintained 
a {way both in the council and the ſenate, and, un- 


eemed 


br der his guidance, Great Britain carried on the moſt 
pan of extenſive war with the moſt ſignal ſucceſs. 
dinghy, The new parliament aſſembled at Weſtminſter on 
put u the third of November, when his majeſty, being 


ſcated on the throne, commanded the attendance 
of the commons, to whom he ſignified his plea- 
ſure, by the lord-high chancellor, that they ſhould 


itt was 


1 r. return to their houſe and chuſe a ſpeaker, Accord- 
but by ingly, their unanimous choice fell upon Sir John 
ures af Cuit, baronet, a gentleman of capacity and great 


probity, 


that : ; | 
3 The king, having approved of the ſpeaker, on 
f (atis his next going to the houſe of peers, addreſſed the 
of wats parliament in a ſpeech, wherein he told them that 


2 
ani Mm WW with vigour, but crowned with ſucceſs, in the 
to con. reduction of Belleifle, Dominique, and Pondi- 
; wal cherry; as well as the defeat of the enemy's pro- 
provide jects, by the able conduct of prince Ferdinand of 
| Spain Brunſwick, and the valour of his troops, and by 
"hat the the abilities and bravery of the king of Pruſſia ; 
inds an that he was perſuaded they would concur in opinion 
ſuited 0 vith him, that the vigorous proſecution of the war 
|, wou vas the moſt probable means of procuring. a laſting 
r poweh Krug, and that no conſideration ſhould induce 
„ affairs im to depart from the true intereſt of theſe his 


kingdoms, and the honour and dignity of his 


ether . 
* —— He informed the houſe of commons, that 
ments "I © had or dered the proper eſtimates for the enſuin 
„ The +a to be laid before them; and deſired ſuch ſup- 
od (:00 Tag as might enable him to proſecute the war with 
meals # _ aſſuring them of the faithful application 
taken 4 "Sp h atever might be granted. He told them, 
tcp, be bim e doubted not but their affectionate regard for 
expkni n \ 209 the queen would induce them to make 
ich 0 eee proviſion for her in caſe ſhe ſhould 
no be Withy wn and concluded with a general decla- 
ops ecki chat from a confidence of the zeal and good 
chis pt. they —w his parliament, he was well aſſured 
101C il Out an ould purſue the moſt proper meaſures with- 
- jt woll of particular exhortations on his part. 
„ ned houſes preſented to his majeſty addreſſes 
depri ay, 10 the warmeſt expreſſions of duty and 
racion x , X. Sag with congratulations on the ſuc- 
1 0 N 
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the military operations had not only been carried 
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ceſs of his arms in the four quarters of the globe. 
The commons had hardly ſettled the 8 when 


advice was received from the earl of Briſtol, his 
majeſty's ambaſſador at Madrid, importing, that 
having demanded a categorical declaration with re- 
ſpect to the part his Catholic majeſty intended to 
act in the diſputes between the courts of London 
and Verſailles, he had received at firſt a very eva- 
ſive and vunſatisfactory anſwer. The ambaſſador 
added, that on repeating his remonſtrance, he was 
anſwered, that the Spaniſh monarch had already 
taken his meaſures in concert with the court of Ver- 
ſailles; that war was that moment declared againſt 
Great Britain, and that therefore the earl might re- 
turn home when he thought proper. Soon after the 
count de Fuentes, ambaſſador from Spain at the 
court of London, delivered to the earl of Egre- 
mont, who had ſucceeded Mr. Pitt, as ſecretary of 
ſtate for the ſouthern department, a paper calcu- 


among the ſubjects of Great Britain, containing bit- 
ter invectives againſt the perſon of Mr. Pitt. 

A. D. 1762. On the fourth of January, war 
was declared in form againſt Spain. Letters of 
marque were iſſued, and preparations made with 
the greateſt diligence and diſpatch for humbling 


his majeſty went to the houſe of peers and addreſſed 
the parliament in a ſpeech, in which he expreſſed 
his reliance on the divine bleſſing, on the juſtice 
of his cauſe, on the zealous and powerful aſſiſt- 
ance of his faithful ſubjects, and the concurrence 
of his allies; who mult find themſelves involved 
in the pernicious, and extenſive projects of his ene- 
mies. The two houſes then preſented addreſſes to 
his majeſty, aſſuring him, in the moſt affectionate 
and loyal manner, that they would vigorouſly ſup- 
port the juſtice of his cauſe. N | 

Some time before Mr. Pitt reſigned the ſeal of 
his office, he had determined to employ a very 
conſiderable part of the Britiſh forces againit the 
French colonies in the Weſt-Indies. A ſtrong ſqua- 
dron was accordingly fitted out and failed from 
Spithead in the month of October in the preceding 
year, having under their convoy a number of tranſ- 
ports, with four battalions from Belleiſle, to join 
at Barbadoes a ſtrong body from North America, 
together with ſome regiments and volunteers from 
Guadaloupe, and the Leeward iilands, and pro- 
ceed in concert with the fleet already on that ſta- 
tion, and make a conqueſt of Martinique, which, 
ſince the attempt of general Hodgſon, had been 
ſtrengthened by a large body of men, and the build- 
ing of new fortifications. | 

The reduction of this iſland was an object of the 
higheſt importance to Great-Britain, not only on 
account of its own intrinſic worth, and the de- 
triment the loſs of it muſt occaſion to the enemy, 
but likewiſe for the ſecurity of the Engliſh trading 
ſhips, which the privateers of Martinique had 
greatly annoyed. 

The armament from North America and Eng- 
land, under the command of major general Monck- 
con and rear admiral Rodney, amounting to eigh- 
teen battalions and as many ſhips of the line, be- 
ſides frigates, bombs, and fire ſhips, having ren- 
dezvouſed at Barbadoes in the month of Decem- 
ber, proceeded from thence on the fifth of Janu- 
ary ; and on the eighth the fleet and tranſports an- 
chored in St. Ann's bay, in the eaſtern part of Mar- 
tinique, after the ſhips of war had ſilenced ſome 
batteries, which the enemy had erected on that 
part of the coaſt. 

In the courſe of this ſervice, the Raiſonable, a 


lated for ſewing jealouſies, and fomenting diviſions 


that proud and ambitious monarch. On the 19th 
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ſhip of the line, was, by the ignorance of the 
pilot, run upon a reef of rocks, from whence ſhe | 
could not be got off; the men, however, were hap- 


pily, ſaved, together with her ſtores and artillery. | 
The general being of opinion that this was an im- 


proper place for landing, two brigades, command- 
ed by the brigadiers Haviland and Grant, were de- 


tached under convoy to the bay of Petitenſe, where 


a battery was cannonaded and taken by the ſea- 
men and marines. Theſe brigades were ſoon fol- 
lowed by the whole army, and the reſt of the 
ſquadron, and other batteries being ſilenced, ge- 
neral Monckton and the forces landed without op- 
poſition ' on the ſixteenth in the neighbourhood of 
Cas des Navires. The brigadiers Haviland and 
Grant had made a deſcent 1n the other place, and 
marched to the ground oppoſite Pidgeon Iſland, 
but general Monckton altered his firſt deſign on 
finding the roads impaſſable for the artillery. 

The troops being landed at Cas des Navires, and 
reinforced with two battalions of marines, the ge- 
neral reſolved to beſiege the town of Fort Royal, 
but, in order to make his approaches, he found it 
neceſſary to attack the- heights of Garnier, and 
Tortueſon, which the enemy had fortified, and 
ſeemed reſolved to defend to the laſt extremity. 
For this purpoſe he raiſed a battery to protect the 
paſſage of a ravine which ſeparated him. from thoſe 
heights, and made a diſpoſition for the attack, 
which, on the twenty fourth of January, was car- 
ried into execution. N 

About break of day brigadier Grant, at the head 
of the grenadiers, ſupported by lord Rollo's bri- 
gade, attacked the advanced poſts of the enemy, 
under a briſk fire of the batteries ; while brigadier 
Ruſarne, with his brigade, reinforced by the ma- 
rines, marched up on the right to attack the re- 
doubts that were raiſed along the ſhore; and the 
light infantry under colonel Scot, ſupported by the 


brigade of Walſh, advanced on the left of a 


plantation, in order, if poſſible, to turn the enemy. 
By nine in the morning they were in poſfeſſion of 
Morne Garnier. Major Leland with his light in- 
fantry finding no reſiſtance on the left, advanced 
to the redoubt which was abandoned; and the bri- 
gadiers Walſh, Grant, and Haviland moved up in 
order to ſupport him, ſo that by nine at night the 
Engliſh troops were in poſſeſſion of this very ſtrong 
poſt, that commanded the citadel, againſt which 
their own artillery was turned in the morning. The 


French regular troops had fled into the town, and 


the militia diſperſed in the country. The gover- 
nor of the citadel, perceiving the Engliſh em- 
ployed in erecting batteries on the different heights 
by which he was commanded, ordered the cha- 
made to be beat, and ſurrendered the place by ca- 
pitulation. 

The gate of the citadel was delivered up to the 
Engliſh on the fourth of February, and next morn- 


ing the garriſon, to the number of eight hundred, 


marched out with the honours of war. 

Fort Royal was no ſooner reduced, than deputa— 
tions were ſent from different quarters of the iſland, 
deſiring a capitulation; but the governor-general, 
M. de la Touche, retired with his forces to St. 
Pierre, which he propoſed to defend to the laſt 
extremity. On the ſeventh, Pidgeon iſland, 
which was ſtrongly fortified, and deemed one of 
the beſt defences of the harbour, ſurrendered at 
the firſt ſummons. 

This conqueſt was obtained at the ſmall expence 
of about four hundred men including a few of- 
ficers killed and wounded, in the different attacks; 
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but the loſs of the enemy was much more conſide. | 
rable. Fourteen French privateers were found in pe 
the harbour of Fort Royal, and a much greater 1 
number from other ports in the land were del. . 
vered up to admiral Rodney, in conſequence of the 4% 
capitulation with the inhabitants, who, in all her WW. 
reſpects, were treated in tlie moſt humane manner. 11 

General Monckton was juſt ſetting out for the . 
reduction of St. Pierre when two deputies arrived vi i 


with propoſals of capitulation for the whole iſlang, 1 
on the part of M. de la Touche, the governor-ge- 


neral, The terms were adjuſted, and the capitu- 5 
lation ſigned on the fourteenth, and on the fix. hiae 
teenth the Engliſh commander took poſſeſſion of Wl tc 
St. Pierre, and all the poſts in that neighbour. Wl 1.4: 
hood, while the French governor-general with M. into 
Rouille, the lieutenant-governor, the ſtaff-officers, conf 
and about three hundred and twenty grenadiet, the! 
were embarked in tranſports to be conveyed to loy 
France. | | | 

The conqueſt of Martinique naturally drew on Ihe 
the ſurrender of all the Caribbees, and that chain Nack 
of iſlands extending from the eaſtern point of Me#; 
Hiſpaniola, almoſt to the continent of South Ame- the] 
rica. | | of th 

It was now determined to make a vigorous im- Wmajo 
preſſion on Spain, not only by attempting the Mlcolor 
reduction of the Havannah, but alſo by making a Wie t 
deſcent on the iſland of Manilla in the Eaſt Indies, Nęranc 
For the firſt of theſe expeditions, lord Albemarle Tt 
was appointed commander in chief of the land Mtaine: 
forces, and admiral Pocock of the fleet. On the Wihe M 
5th of March they ſailed from Portſinouth, and on Mhhat 
the 27th of May were joined at Cape Nichola, them. 
on the north-weſt point of Hiſpaniola, by a {qua- tempe 
dron from Martinique under the command of Sir army 
James Douglas. With this junction the armament Nered 
amounted to nineteen ſhips of the line, eighteen and er 
ſmaller veſſels of war, and near one hundred and nisfo: 
fifty tranſports, which conveyed about ten thou- Pers 


ſand land forces. A ſupply of four thouſand had 
been ordered from New York, and was expected 
to join them, about the time that it was ima- 
gined their operations would begin. 

On the 5th of June they arrived off the Ha- 
vannah, the harbour of which is entered by a nar- 


ore 
heleſs 
afed 


row paſſage, upwards of half a mile in length, Wh. 

which afterwards expands into a large baſon, andis Wh The 
ſufficient in extent and depth to contain a thouſand Ne ut 
ſail of the largeſt ſhips, having almoſt throughout qual 


ſix fathom water, and being ſheltered from eve!) 
wind, „ 

The narrow entrance already mentioned is {- 
cured on one ſide by a very ſtrong fort, called ile 
Moro, built upon a projecting point of land, 
on the other it is defended by a fort called the 
Puntal, which joins the town. The town (el 


which is ſituated to the weſtward of the entranc The 
of the harbour, and oppoſite to the Moro fort, : t the 
ſurrounded by a good rampart, flanked with ba d th. 
tions, and covered with a ditch _ net 

As preparations for a war had been, for ſot Bi": a 


time paſt, making by the Spaniards, the) 0 
formed a conſiderable fleet in the Weſt- Inde 
amounting to near twenty ſail, ſome of the 1 
which lay in the baſon of the Havannah, x 
they had not at that time received an authelle 
account from their court, concerning the con 
mencement of hoſtilities between the two l. 
tions. : io 
As ſoon as admiral Pocock had given de, 
to the maſters of the tranſports with reſpect , 
landing of the forces, and left commodore * 
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with a. ſufficient force to ſuperintend this ſer- 
nice, he ſtood with the reſt of the fleet to the 
ef ward, and ran down off che harbour; and the 
"ext morning manned his boats with marines, ma- 
ting a feint to land about four miles to the weſt- 
ward of the Havannah, In the mean time the 
1 of Albemarle, with the whole army, landed 


Ut 
Fn, 


he between the rivers Bocanao and Coxemoor, about 
ed 5 miles to the weſtward of the Moro. 
id, The Spaniſh fleet now lay quiet in the harbour, 
e- ind the only uſe they made of their ſhipping, in 
tu- geſence of the place, was to ſink three of them be- 
lix- bind a boom which they laid acroſs the mouth of 
of ne harbour. The principal part of the army was 
ur- eftined to act upon the eaſt ſide, and was divided 
M. to eight corps, one of which was advanced a 
ers, conſiderable way up the country, in order to cover 
ers, me ſiege, and to ſecure the Engliſh parties, em- 
| to poyed in watering, and procuring proviſion. 
This corps was commanded by general Elliot. 
von he other was immediately occupied in the at- 
hain N tack of Fort Moro, to the reduction of which the 
t of Meforts of the Engliſh were principally directed, as 
\me- ne Moro commanded the town, and the entrance 
of the harbour. This attack was conducted by 
im- major general Keppel; and a detachment under 
the {Wcolonel Howe was encamped to the weſtward of 
ing a me town, to make a diverſion in favour of this 
ndies, {Werand operation. i | 
marle WW The utmoſt hardſhips and difficulties were ſuſ- 
land tained by the Engliſh in carrying on the ſiege of 
n the Mithe Moro; and the earth was every where ſo thin, 
nd on that it was with great difficulty they could cover 
chola, Ithemſelves in their approaches. Epidemical diſ- 
ſquꝛ· ¶tempers began to make terrible havock both in the 
of Sir army and navy, and their malignancy was ren- 
ament Micred ftill more fatal by the want of neceſſaries 
ghteen {end refreſhments peculiar to that climate. This 
ed and {Mnisfortune was likewiſe increaſed by the great num- 
thou- pers of ſick, whereby the neceſſary duty became 
1d had More fatiguing to thoſe who were well. Never- 
pected heleſs, in ſpite of all difficulties, batteries were 
s ima- {Waled againſt the Moro, and all along the hill 
upon which the fort ſtood, in order to drive the 
e Ha fnemy's ſhips into the harbour, and thus prevent 
a ark = from moleſting the approaches of the Eng- 
length, Uh. | 
, and) Wi The fire on both ſides, which was kept up with 
nouſand de utmoſt vivacity, was for a long time nearly 
zughout aual. The Spaniards in the fort communicated 
n every ein the town, from which they were recruited 
nd ſupplied : they did not rely ſolely on their 
d is ſe- Mors, but made a ſally on the twenty-ninth of 
led the une, with ſufficient reſolution, and a conſiderable 
f land, ere, but with little ſucceſs. They were obliged 
led the BP Fetire, with the loſs of between two and three 
in itſeb PP ndred men left dead on the ſpot. | 
entrance he day the batteries on ſhore were opened, three 
0 ford; dhe largeſt ſhips, the Dragon, the Cambridge, 
vith bal- nd the Marlborough, commanded by the captains 
net, Gooſtrey and Hervey, laid their broad- 
for so s, againſt the fort, and began a terrible fire, 
they hab ich was returned with oreat conſtancy, This 
ſt-Inded e was continued without intermiſſion for the 
the lie, ce of ſeven hours. 
mah; bi I Q, the Moro was ſituated too high to be much 
authen* er by the ſhot from the men of war: while 
the con. + 2 er hand the balls from the caſtle did them 
two l. erable damage in their rigging, and killed 
„e number of men; captain Gooſtrey was 
directe Tie the ſlain. | 
us WE enemy continued to make ſo vigorous a 
gore & 0 dees that the ſiege was protracted much longer 
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than was generally expected; and, to add to the 
difficulty and perplexity of the beſiegers, their 
principal battery took fire, and the flames raged 
with ſuch fury, that the whole work was nearly 
conſumed. 

In the midſt of this ſevere conteſt, attended with 
hardſhips almoſt beyond the endurance of human 
nature, the hopes of the beſiegers were revived 
by the appearance of the Jamaica fleet under 
convoy of Sir James Douglas, who had himſelf 
parted from the admiral immediately after their 
junction of his ſquadron with the grand fleet. Soon 
aiter, they received a conſiderable part of the New- 
York reinforcement, which, added to the proviſion 
on board the fleet, infuſed double life into their 
operations. The Engliſh now made themſelves 
maſters of the covered way before the point of the 
right baſtion, and began a new ſap at this lodge- 
ment. The foot of the wall was acceſſible only in 
one place, and even this was nothing more than a 
thin ridge of rock to cover the extremity of the 
ditch, which would otherwiſe have been open to the 
ſea, On this narrow ridge the miners, wholly un- 
covered, but with very little loſs, paſſed the ditch 


| on the twentieth of July. 


While the miners were thus employed, a ſer- 
jeant and twelve men ſcaled the walls by ſurprize, 
but the garriſon being alarmed before they could 
be fuſtained, they were obliged to retreat with 
precipitation, In return for this attempt the garri- 
ſon, at four in the morning of the ſucceeding day, 
made a ſally from the town. Fifteen hundred men 
fell upon the beſiegers in three different places, 
while a warm fire was kept up in their favour from 
the fort of Puntal, the weſt baſtion, the lines and 
flanks of the entrance, and their ſhipping in the 
harbour. The conſtict was very ſmart, but ar laſt 
the aſſailants were repulſed, and obliged to make 
ſo haſty a retreat, that a conſiderable number of 
them were drowned. Their loſs amounted to four 
hundred killed and taken priſoners, while that of 
the Engliſh did not exceed fiſty men. 

'The miners now left to themſelves, compleated 
their buſineſs on the thirtieth of July; a part of 
the wall was blown up, and fell into the ditch, 
leaving a breach, which, though very narrow and 
difficult, the general and engineer judged practi- 
cable, and determined to make the attempt. 1 

Accordingly the troops mounted it, entered the 
fort, and formed themſelves with ſo much alacrity, 
and with ſuch ſurprizing coolneſs and reſolution, 
that the enemy, who were drawn up to receive 
them, aſtoniſhed at their intrepidity, threw down 
their arms and flew on all ſides. About four hun- 
dred were killed on the ſpot, or ran into the wa- 
ter, where they periſhed; and four hundred more 
| obtained quarters on throwing down their arms. 

Don Lewis de Velaſco, the governor, and the 
marquis de Gonzales, his ſecond in command, both 
tell in the attack, and nobly expired on the bed 
of honour. | 

Thus after an obſtinate defence of forty- four 
days, the important fort of the Moro fell into the 
hands of the Engliſh. Nothing was wanted to 
avail themſelves of this great advantage; not only 
the fire of the fort was turned againſt the town, bur 
a line of batteries was erected by major-general 
Keppel on the hill, of the Cavannos, on the extre- 
mity of which the town ſtands. Preparations for 
an attack were alſo made, arid batteries erected 


to the weſtward of the town, which on that ſide 


| | had hitherto only been watched. ö 


As ſoon as theſe preparations were ready to take 
= | effect 
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effect, the Engliſh general ſent a meſſage to the go- 
vernor, in which he repreſented the irreſiſtable na- 
ture of the operations now completed, and which, 
to prevent the farther effuſion of human blood, he 
was willing to ſuſpend, that the Spaniards might 


have leiſure to capitulate. The haughty Spaniard, , 


however, returned for anſwer, © that he would de- 
fend the place to the laſt extremity.” 


Lord Albermarle, willing to convince the go- 


vernor of the truth of his repreſentation, on the 
very next morning, ordered a general fire from the 
batteries, ſo that in fix hours almoſt all the enemy's 
guns were filenced; and, to the inexpreſſible joy 
of the fleet and army, a flag. of truce appeared 
from every quarter of the town.. 

A capitulation was now ſet on foot, hy which 


the eſtabliſhed religion, the former laws, and pri- 
vate property, were ſecured to the inhabitants. 


The garriſon, which was reduced to about ſeven 


hundred men, marched out with the honours of 


war, and were to be conveyed to Spain. About 
five hundred of the Britiſh troops including fif- 
teen officers, were killed or died of their wounds 
during the progreſs of this ſiege, and about ſeven 


hundred, among whom were nine officers, were 


carried off by ſickneſs. Beſides the town there 
was yielded up to the Engliſh a diſtrict of one hun- 
dred and eighty miles weſtward of the Havannah. 
The Spaniards ſtruggled a long time to ſave the 
men of war; but this, being a point of eſſential 
conſequence, could not be admitted. They alſo 
attempted to have the harbour declared neutral, 
during the war; but this, being of equal impor- 
tance with the former, was refuſed. . 
In the end, the Spaniards being obliged to give 


up theſe points, the Engliſn troops were put in 
poſſeſſton of the Havannah, on the fourteenth of | 
Avguſt, when they had been before it two months 


and eight Gays. 


All the advantages to be expected from any war 
reſulted from the conqueſt of this place; as there- 
by the enemy loſt a whole fleet, and in ſpecie and 
merchandize a computed ſum of three millions 
ſterling; acquiſitions to the conquerors equal to 
the greateſt naval victory, by their effect on the 


enemy's marine, and by the plunder, which equal- 


led the produce of a national ſubſidy, 
An incidental picce of ſucceſs equally fortunate 


HE « »\ . | 
_ crowned this expedition: this was the capture of 


a large Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, called the Hermoine. 
She ſailed from Lima on the ſixth of January bound 
for Cadiz, was taken on the twenty-firſt of May 


off Cape St. Vincent, by two Engliſh frigates, an A 


carried into Gibraltar, 
Her cargo conſiſted of near two millions of mo- 
ney, regiſtered, and the unregiſtered was likewiſe 


very conſiderable, beſides two thouſand ſcrons of 


cocoa, and other articles of merchandize to a large 
amount. This moſt important conqueſt was ſoon 
followed by a deſcent on the iſland of Manilla in 
the Eaſt Indies. Manilla, its chief city, is extenſive, 
populous and tolerably well fortified. It is the 
center of the Spaniſh trade, and the port from 
whence two large ſhips are ſent annually to the 
port of Acapulco, one of the ſea ports of Mexico, 
laden with the richeſt merchandize of India. The 
trade and conſequence of Manilla are well known 


at Madraſs, and there the plan of attack was ac- 


cordingly formed. This attempt was to be made 
by part of the ſquadron of vice-admiral Corniſh, 


and the troops deſtined for the expedition were to 
be under the command of brigadier-general Dra- 


per. On the twenty-third of September they an- 
| 2 


— — 
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he expreſſed his approbation of their zeal, unani 
mity and diſpatch, in the courſe of their procecd- 
ings; intimated, that though it was his earnel 


| ancient ally the king of Portugal, required the 


| though neceſſary burthens impoſed on the people 


likely to be reduced by the exertion of its * 


| 


_ 4 


| 


chored in the bay of Manilla, and the troopz yy, 
diſembarked without the loſs. of a ſingle man. The 
Spaniards exerted themſelves with vigour on th 
occaſion, and feats of valour were atchieved bot, 
by the aſſailants and the beſieged in divers in. 
ſtances, At length, however, the Engliſh mou. 
ed the breach they had made; the enemy fled in 
confuſion, and our troops entered the town yi, 
very little difficulty. The governor and Principal 
inhabitants retired to the citadel, but that bejn 

ſoon demoliſhed, they ſurrendered priſoners ; 
war. The Spaniſh officers were enlarged on thei 
parole, and all the Indians diſmiſſed in ſafety. Br 
the capitulation, the iſlands and forts depending 
upon Manilla were to be delivered up to his Br. 
tannic majeſty; and four millions of dollars Paid 
as a ranſom for the city and effects of the inh. 
bitants, who, in return, were to be protected in 


their religion and private property. This valuable 


acquiſition coſt. the Engliſh only one hundred mes, 


| including officers. Various and important fue. 


ceſſes attended the navy, and a number of ſignal 
exploits were performed by the Britiſh arms at ſea 
during the , courſe of this year, under the com- 
mand of Sir Edward Hawke, Lord, Colville, com- 
modore Moore, and other brave and experienced 
officers. In a word, Great Britain at this pe. 
riod may be ſaid to have reached the ſubmit df 
glory. MEFs 

- His majeſty went to the houſe of peers on the 
ſecond of June, and cloſed the ſeſſion of par. 
liament with a ſpeech from the throne, in which 


with to reſtore the bleſſings of peace to his peo 
ple, it was his fixed reſolution, with their concur 
rence and ſupport, to proſecute the war with v 
gour till that deſirable end could be obtained; that 
the united attack of the houſe of Bourbon on hi 


continuance of their military preparations, and 
augmentation of their fleets and armies; ail 
finally aſſured: them of his reliance on the Divin 
favour in the uſe of thoſe means, which mugit 
tend to promote the dignity of his crown, and tif 
commercial intereſts of his people. He told ti 
commons, that he could not but lament the heas] 


aſſuring them, at the ſame time, of the moſt ex 
ceconomy in the application of what might b. 
hereafter granted; returned them thanks for tht 
teſtimony of regard to him and his family, in ud 
ample proviſion they had made for the que 
and concluded with declaring, that the grand ei 
of all his actions ſhould ever be to promote i 
welfare and happineſs of his people. 

Between ſeven and eight o'clock in the mor 
of the twelfth of Auguſt, the queen was fafely ( 
livered of a prince, and a few days after the 0 
infant was created prince of Wales and ca 
Cheſter, 3 

It was by this time apparent to the court 
France, that Great-Britain was neither intimidar 
by the threats of the formidable alliance, nor 


and ſhe therefore came ſincerely into choc! 
cific ſentiments, which before ſhe had only © 
terfeited. The ſlow progreſs of the 7 
troops in Portugal, the retrogade motion Wo 4 
French army in Germany, the taking of 1 
nique and its dependencies, and the relate 
the important city of the Havanna, all co 1 
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o humble the pride, and defeat the hopes of the 
Bourbon alliance, . 
The ſpirit of party now raged in a violent de- 


ion in the miniſtry, which ſuddenly took place. 
The duke of Newcaſtle reſigned his office of firſt 
lord of the treaſury, and was ſucceeded by the earl 
of Bute; and many other very unpopular changes 
were made in the adminiſtration, - | 
While the ſtate of affairs was thus diſtracted, 
the conduct of the war became difficult, its con- 
tinuance unſafe, and its ſupplies uncertain; eſpe- 
cially as the ancient and known connection be- 
tween the chiefs of the moneyed intereit and the 
principal perſons in the oppoſition, mult have 
oreatly perplexed the then government. 
Notwithſtanding the ſituation of Portugal, a- 
gainſt which the houſe of Bourbon determined to 
unite their efforts in a formidable invaſion, the 
king bchaved in ſuch a manner as muſt tranſmit 
his name with honour to poſterity. In ſpite of the 
memorial, and menaces of the French and Spa- 
niſh ambaſſadors at the court of Liſbon, he rejected 
all their propoſals of joining them in a war againſt 
Great Britain, and determined to preſerve an in- 
violable neutrality reſpecting that power to the laſt 
extremity. However, the wheels of government 


were now ſo clogged, and the political ſyſtem ſo 


embarraſſed, that the court of Great Britain began 

ſeriouſly to apply itſelf to methods of pacification, 

which were readily embraced by their humbled, 

impoveriſhed foes. As ſoon as terms were pro- 

poſed, each, in order to give a pledge to their 

mutual ſincerity, agreed, that this treaty ſhould 

not be negotiated, as the former had been, 

by ſubordinate perſons, but that the two courts of 
London and Verſailles ſhould depute a perſon of 
the firſt conſequence and diſtinction in either king- 

dom. Accordingly, the duke of Bedford was 

ſent to negotiate on the part of England, and the 

duke de Nivernois on that of France. The preli- 

minaries were ſigned at Fontainbleau on the 

third of November, and the definitive treaty about 

three months after. | 

The parliament met on the 25th of November ; 

and his majeſty, going to the houſe of peers, open- 
ed the ſeſſion, by telling them, that nothing was 

more deſirable to him than a laſting peace, pro- 

cued on ſuch honourable terms as would ſecure the | 
happineſs of his people. For that purpoſe, he had 

"ce more condeſcended to renew the negotiation 

nat had been broken off before; and he ſpoke of 
ue conduct of his army and navy in the higheſt 

terms of applauſe. He took notice, that he had 

cn obliged to ſend an armed force to ſupport his 

Food ally the king of Portugal, who was threatened 

| the whole Spaniſh army, in conſequence of the 

moues of the French, who, notwithſtanding 

numerous loſſes, ſeemed till averſe to peace. 

ig concluded by telling them, that nothing 

105 him ſo much unhappineſs as the conſide- 

3 that his ſubjects were burthened with taxes; 

re there was a neceſſity for it, otherwiſe it 

have been impoſſible to have defeated the 


Memy? ; 
I . ſchemes, and rendered their undertakings 
3 


| His 3 u | 
5 15 acquainted the houſe of commons, 


d bet, ad ordered the proper eſtimates to be 
hate y Nob them, and ſhould proceed to make 
bid 5 reductions might be found conſiſtent with 
once; and ſound policy, aſſuring them of his 
| that the burthens of his people could 


Ot be; 2 
3 Na distely ſo much alleviated as he could 
40: 


gree, and was not a little enflamed by an altera- 


on e 


—— 
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deſire, and concluded with obſerving, that, in- 
duced chiefly by principles of policy, and views 
of humanity, he had entered early into negotia- 
tion, in order to make a progreſs in it before the 
fate of many operations was known, and ſo to 
haſten the concluſion of it as to prevent the ne- 
ceſſity of making preparations for another cam- 
paign; and concluded with reminding them, that 
the ſame unanimity would be neceſſary to make a 
proper uſe of the advantages of peace, as had 
been requiſite for the maintenance of an expenſive 
war. 

The preliminaries of the peace underwent a ri- 


gorous ſcrutiny, and incurred very heavy cenſure 


from ſeveral able ſpeakers and acknowledged ſtateſ- 
men in both houſes, as inglorious, inadequate, and 
inſecure, and, in a word, injurious to the commerce, 
and derogatory to the dignity, of the nation. They 
were, however, approved by a great majority, and 


addreſſes were preſented from the lords and oom 


mons, in which they declared, © That they owed 
« the utmoſt gratitude to his majeſty for the re- 


ce eſtabhſhment of the public tranquillity upon 


ce terms of honour to the crown, and of advan- 
ce tage to the people.” 

Soon after the reſpective ſignatures, conferences 
were opened at Hubertſbourg, and a treaty con- 
cluded between his Pruſſian majeſty and the em- 
preſs queen. The wiſe and valiant king of Pruſ- 
ſia, having withſtood for ſix years the united ef- 
forts of almoſt all the great powers in Europe, 
enjoyed at length .the rewards of his magnanimity, 
retaining his dominions in their full extent, and 
reaping the ſatisfaction of delivering his country 
from the encroachments of ambitious foes. He 
then turned his attention to domeſtic policy, and, 
by well concerted regulations, gave the moſt de- 
monſtrative proots, that his genius for war was no 
way ſuperior to his capacity for cultivating the arts 
of peace. 2991 dave he's 

A. D. 1763. The definitive treaty of peace was 
ſigned at Paris on the 1oth of February, and being 
tranſmitted to England, was laid before the par- 
liament according to uſual cuſtom. By this treaty 
Canada, Nova-Scotia, and the iſland of Cape Bre- 
ton were ceded to Great Britain; the river Miſſi- 
ſippi was to be the boundary between the Britiſh 
and French colonies in North America; and in the 
Weſt-Indies, the king of Great Britain gave up to 
the French the conquered iſlands of Martinico and 
Guadaloupe, with all the ſmaller ones depending 
on them. The iſland of Belleifle was given in ex- 
change for Minorca; and the Grenades, with all the 
other iſlands depending on them, were ceded to 
Britain. All our conqueſts on the river of Senegal 
were confirmed to us; and in the Eaſt-Indies part 
of the French ſettlements were reſtored, and part re- 
tained. The French were obliged to give up ſuch 
places as they had taken poſſeſſion of in Germany; 
and in conſequence of the king of Spain's giving 


* 


up all pretenſions to Florida, and ceding it to the 


Engliſh, the Havannah, with the whole iſland of 
Cuba, were to be reſtored. The king of Pruſſia 
was to remain in.the ſame condition he was in be- 
fore the commencement of the war; and the ſame 
was to take place with reſpect to the empreſs 
queen. | 

Such were the principal articles in this treaty, 
which, like the preliminaries, occaſioned violent 
debates in both houſes, where, after a variety of ar- 
guments on each fide, the queſtion being put, it 
was carried in the affirmative by a very conſider- 
able majority. 


As. 
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To the honcur of the metropolis of this king- 
dom it may not be improper to obſerve, that Mr. 


' Beckford maintained the office of mayor this year 


with peculiar dignity and ſplendor, and was 
favoured with the company of ſome of the firſt 
perſonages in the kingdom, at a magnificent enter- 
tainment preſented by him at the manſion houſe. 

The marquis of Granby arrived in the begin- 
ning of the year from Germany,. co the general joy 
of the nation, and the people omitted no op- 
portunity of teſtifying their approbation of his 
valour and generolity. 

In conſequence of his majeſty's warrant iſſued 
for that purpoſe, peace was, on the twenty- ſecond 
of March, proclaimed in London with the uſual 
ceremony, and 1n the uſual places. On the 18th 
of April two ambaſſadors extraordinary from the 


republic of Venice to the court of London made 


their public entry in a very pompous and ſplendid 
manner. On the 19th his majeſty went to the 
houſe of peers, delivered a ſpeech, gave the royal 
aſſent to ſeveral bills, and then prorogued the 
parliament. 3 

The following event, at this time, wholly en— 
groſſed the attention of the public. A rule for an 
information was granted by the court of King's 
Bench againſt the publiſhers and ſuppoſed prin- 
ters of a paper called the North Briton, of the 
nineteenth of March, and on the Zoth of April, 
the publiſher, ſuppoſed printers, and Mr. Wilkes, 
the ſuppoſed author of that paper, were taken into 
cuſtody by the meſſengers of ſtate. | 

When the meſſengers entered the houſe of Mr. 
Wilkes, in order to ſeize his perſon, he excepted 
to the generality of the warrant, as his name was 
not mentioned in it; and threatened the firſt who 
ſhould offer violence to his perſon in his own houſe 
at that unſeaſonable hour of the night, upon any 
pretended verbal order, which they might, or 
might not have received for that purpoſe; upon 
which the meſſengers thought proper to defer the 
execution of their warrant till next morning, when 
they took him into cuſtody without oppoſition, and 
carried him before the ſecretaries of ſtate for ex- 
amination. On the intimation of this event, a 
motion was made in the court of Common Pleas, 

then fitting in Weſtminſter-hall, for a Habeas 
Corpus, which as the prothonotarys' office was 
not open, could not be granted till four in the after- 
noon. During the interval, ſeveral gentlemen ap- 
plied for admittance to him; which was pe- 
remptorily refuſed, on pretence of an order from 
the ſecretaries of ſtate, which order, however, was 
never produced. Though it was well known that 
the court of Common Pleas had granted an Habeas 
Corpus, and Philip Carteret Webb, Eſq. was aſ- 
ſured of rhe fact, Mr. Wilkes was committed to 
the Tower of London, where raany of his friends, 
even after repeated ſolicitations, were alſo denied 
admittance to him. 

Being brought to the bar of the court of Common 
Pleas, on the 3d of May, he made a ſpeech, ſetting 
forth his grievances, the oppreſſive manner in which 
he had been treated, and aſſuring them, that he only 
wanted an opportunity to ſhew that he had ever 
been ſuperior to the arts of corruption, and proof 
againſt every venal temptation, The caſe was then 
learnedly argued on both ſides, and the court af- 
ter making a polite excuſe to Mr. Wilkes for the 
delay, took time to conſider the affair and to give 
their opinion; and therefore remanded him pri- 
ſoner to the Tower till the ſixth; on which day he 
attended, and, in an eloquent ſpeech, ſet forth the 
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aggravated nature of the injuries he had ſuſtained, 
the violation of liberty that might reſult therefrom, 
as well as aſſerted the privileges to which, hy 
Magna Charta, he was entitled as an Engliſhmaq, 


livered the opinion of the court reſpecting the 
principal heads inſiſted on by the council, Theſe 
were the legality of Mr. Wilkes's commitment, 
the neceſſity for a ſpecification of thoſe paſſages in 


deemed a libel; and his privilege as a member of 


judge and an Engliſhman, to the lateſt poſterity, 


[ 
| 


ple Bar, where a bonfire was made, an 


« An Eſſay on Woman,” which book x 


\ 
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Lord chief juſtice Pratt then ſtood up, and de. 


No. 45 of the North Briton, which had been 


parliament. ; 
Theſe points were diſcuſſed by his lordſhip in x 
manner, which will redound to his honour, as 3 


and his opinion having deſervedly met with the 
approbation of the whole court, Mr. Wilkes wa 
diſcharged, He had not, however, quitted the 
court when a perſon of eminence in the law ſtood 
up, and told. the lord chief juſtice, that he had 
juſt received a note from the attorney and ſolici- 
tor-general, to intreat his lordſhip to detain Mr, 
Wilkes till their arrival, which would be inſtant, a; 
they had ſomething to offer againſt his plea of pri- 
vilege: the motion was, however, rejected, and Mr. 
Wilkes took his leave of the court in a very polite | 
manner, after having addreſſed them with great MW inn 
ſpirit on their generous and patriotic deciſion, The Ml info 
audience teſtified their joy on this occaſion by fre- polc 
quent and repeated acclamations. | ſign! 
Mr. Wilkes now cauſed a printing preſs to be MW ' | 
ſet up under his own direction, at his houſe in mot 
Great George-ſtreet, Weſtminſter, where he ad- Sain 
vertiſed the proceedings of the adminiſtration, with I and 
all the original papers; and the North Briton was Wi Sein 
again publiſhed. bed- 
In the mean time an information was filed 2. then 
ainſt him in the court of king's bench, at his m- tire 
jeſty's ſuit, as author of the aforeſaid North Br: penk 
ton, No. 45; and on the meeting of the pari- f tend 
ment, a meſſage was ſent to the lower houſe, with but, 
the informations his majeſty had received, tha t C 
John Wilkes, Eſq. a member of that houſe, ws ul Vs 
the author of a moſt ſeditious and dangerous libel: for t 
the meaſures that had been taken thereupon, aud ene 
the examinations and proofs of the ſaid libel wer bited 
likewiſe laid before the houſe, and the North Bti- there 
ton No. 45 was adjudged “ a falſe, ſcandalous * 
« and feditious libel, containing expreſſions there 
« the moſt unexampled inſolence and contumel 4 
« towards his majeſty, the groſſeſt aſperſions vm at! 
« both houſes of parliament, the moſt aucacio» Þ. 
« defiance of the authority of the whole egi vel 
« ture, and moſt manifeſtly tending to with tie 
« the people from their obedience to the la- 00 
ce the realm, and to excite them to traiterous "a 
ce ſurrections againſt his majeſty's governmen, WA 
The paper called the North Briton, No. 45 3 7 - 
then ordered to be burnt by the hands of the © . 
mon hangman. . + pro 
On the day appointed, for the execution 0 ＋ HM 
ſentence, a great concourſe of people allen" iſa 
at the Royal Exchange, The North Bricon Tas 
partly conſumed by means of a link, but - 
ſcraps were carried off in triumph by tne oy 
lace, who, in the evening, diſplayed them ® . N n 
7 5 bl 9 4 Jag 18 
aft the . me 
of 


jack- boot committed to the flames, ami 
clamations of a crowd of ſpectator s. 4 

Soon after this, a complaint was exhibite * 
Mr. Wilkes in the upper houſe for affixing b 


of a member of that houſe to a book 4 


* 
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ed guced to the eternal diſgrace of all concerned in it ; 
wy but Mr. Wilkes could not prefer his anſwer, being 
by it that time indiſpoſed, in conſequence of a wound 
* de had received in a duel with Mr. Martin, late 
de. ſecretary of the treaſury. | | 
the Mr. Wilkes, not content with the complaint 
heſe which he had made to the houſe of commons of a 
ent; breach of their privilege on his perſon, commenced 


8 in in action in the court of Common Pleas againſt 
been Robert Wood, Eſq. the under - ſecretary, for ſeizing 
er of his papers, and on the ſixth of December this cauſe 
was tried before lord chief juſtice Pratt, and a 
in 3 ſpecial jury, when Mr. Wilkes obtained damages 
3s a and full coſts of ſuit, _ | | | 
rity; On the evening of the day on which this verdict 
* * was obtained, a perſon knocked at Mr. Wilkes's 
door, deſiring to ſpeak with him on particular bu- 


1 th ſineſs; but it appearing by his dialect that he 
ſtood vas a Scotchman, and being beſides an entire 
> had ranger, he was refuſed admittance, on which 
ſolici. MW be went to a coffee-houſe near Parliament-ſtreet, 
1 Mr, here a perſon made affidavit, that he overheard 
nt, a him declare, that himſelf and ten more men 
f pri. N vere determied to cut off Mr. Wilkes let the 
1d Mr, event be what it would, aud next morning gave 
polite I information of it by a letter to Mr. Wilkes, de- 
great firing him to be on his guard. According to the 

The information, the perſon ſworn againſt, as was ſup- 
by fre- poſed, bringing a letter to Mr. Wilkes's houſe, 


ſigned Alexander Dun, the purport of which was 
; to be 
ouſe in 
he ad- 
n, with 
ton Was 


moſt intereſting nature, he was deſired to call a- 
and ſeven o'clock being then appointed, as he was 


bed-chamber, two 


Bled . themſelves behind it, ſeized him by the arms, and 
his ma- threw him on his back. On ſearching him a new 
th Bri- penknife was found in his pocket, which he pre- 
- parliz tended he had purchaſed about nine months before, 
Cc, with WY but, after many equivocations, owned he bought it 
d, that at Chatham about a fortnight ſince. Upon this he 
aſe, wa i vas taken into cuſtody by a tip-ſtaff then preſent 
1s libel: for that purpoſe, and carried next morning before 
on, done of the judges. A complaint was likewiſe exhi- 
bel were MY bited againſt him in the houſe of commons, who 


rh Bi- thereupon ordered the officer in whoſe cuſtody he 


\ndalous BW Vas, to bring him to the bar; but when he was 

Tons there, the houſe diſcharged him from any farther 

ontumeh Appearance, as it was evident from his behaviour, 

\ns poo chat he was diſordered in his mind. 

wudaciob When Mr. Wilkes had been wounded, in the 

e legil- duel he fought with Mr. Martin, he gave proper 

witham g notice of it to the houſe of commons, who there- 

> Jaws upon gave him time for his appearance, and after- 

erous 1. vards enlarged it on the report of his phyſician and | 
rnmen WY ſurgeon; but beginning at laſt to ſuſpect ſome col- 

5 luſion betwixt him and them, on the ſixteenth of 
che co December they ordered Dr. Heberden and Mr. 


awkins to attend him, in order to obſerve the 
progreſs of his cure, and to report the ſame to 
the houſe. Dr. Heberden acquainted the phy- 
Ciltan with this order, and defired him to commu- 
but ba ate it to Mr. Wilkes, that the time of attend- 


the paß ce might be ſettled. Mr. Wilkes, in conſe- 
at % dence of the intelligence received by him from 
d a Y! ö phyſician, diſpatched cards to the two gentle- 
alt deen appointed to attend him, expreſſing his ſenſe 


the kind care of the houſe for his ſpeedy re- 
Very, intimating his perfect reliance on the gen- 


rockleſby and Mr. Graves) and aſſuring them, 


to beg an interview with him on an affair of the | 
gain at one o'clock, which he did accordingly ; | 


going out at the parlour door into Mr. Wilkes's | 
gentlemen, who had placed 


6 S© ko n- 


_— -- 


uemen to whom he had committed his caſe (Dr. | 


1763. 839 
that though he did not wiſh to ſee them at preſent 
he was impatient for an opportunity of ſhewing 
the juſt regard he would ever pay to diſtinguiſhed 
merit, 1 | | VS ; 

On the 24th of December Mr. Wilkes was fo 
well recovered as to ſet out for France, on a viſit to 
his daughter, who then lay dangerouſly ill at Paris, 
at which place he arrived on the twenty-ſixth. _ 

On the 18th of April the pariiament was pro- 


rogued, after a ſpeech from the throne, in which his 


majeſty expreſſed his thanks «far the zeal and diſ- 
patch they had manifeſted 1}; their proceedings; in- 
formed them that he had 6x rechte preliminary 
articles to be laid before them, in conſequence of 
which he had received the higheſt ſatisfaction, on 
their grateful expreſſions of their entire approbation; 
and acquainted them with his firm reſolution to form 
his government on a plan of ſtrict economy. He 
aſſured the commons that'they might depend on the 
utmoſt frugality being obſerved in the diſpoſition of 
the ſupplies they had granted; and when the ac- 
count of the money ariſing from the ſale of ſuch 


prizes as were veſted in the crown ſhould be cloſed, 


It was his intention to direct, that the produce ſhould 
be applied to the public ſervice. He concluded 
with declaring, that his future attention ſhould be 
directed to the extenſion of the commerce of 
his ſubjects, the improvement of the advantages 


they had obtained, and the increaſe of the public 


re venue. | 


Sir Charles Aſgill, who repreſented the lord- 
mayor, fix other aldermen, the recorder, ſheriffs, 
chamberlain and town-clerk, on the twelfth day 
of May, waited on .his majeſty with the city's ad- 
dreſs on the peace. They were hiſſed, going and 
coming, by great numbers of people: and as 
they paſſed by St. Bride's church, in their way to 
St. James's, the great bell began to toll, and 
a dumb peal ſtruck up, which continued ſome 
time; they were treated in the ſame manner on 
their return by Bow bells. This addreſs was fol- 
lowed by that of the proteſtant diſſenting miniſters, 
in the cities of London and Weſtminſter: ſome of 
the merchants and traders of the city of London: 
the people called Quakers, and ſeveral of the 
principal corporations in various parts of the king- 
dom. | | | 
Mr. Pitt, having declined accompanying Sir 
John Sebright, in preſenting an addreſs from 
Bath, cauſed his ſentiments on that ſubject, as 


communicated to Mr. Allen, to be inſerted in the 


journal of that city; the ſubſtance of which was as 
follows; “ That as the epithet of adequate, given 
to the peace, contained a deſcription of the con- 
ditions of it, ſo repugnant to his unalterable opi- 
nion concerning them, as fully declared by him 
in parliament, it was as impoſſible for him to 
obey the corporation's commands, in preſenting 
their addreſs, as it was unexpected to receive ſuch 
a commiſſion; that with refpe& to the peace, he 


formed his opinion with ſuch lights, as his little 


experience, and ſmall portion of underſtanding 
could afford him; and that though this conviction 
muſt remain to himſelf the conſtant rule of his 
conduct, he left it to others, with much deference, 
to follow their own ; expreſſing, at the ſame time, 
the higheſt veneration for the virtues and friend- 
ſhip of Mr. Allen, though, in relation to that im- 
portant ſubject, he very much differed. in opinion 
from him.” | | 

On the 16th of Auguſt her majeſty was delivered 


of. a prince, and on the 14th of September his 


royal 
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royal highneſs was baptized at St. James's, in the 
great council-chamber, by his grace the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, by the name of Frederic. 
The ſponſors were his royal highneſs the duke of 
York, repreſented by the ear] of Huntingdon, 
groom of the ſtole ; his moſt 'ſerene highneſs the 
duke of Saxe Gotha, repreſented by ear] Gower, 
lord chamberlain ; and her royal highneſs the prin- 
ceſs Amelia, in perſon. | | 

The king went to the houſe of peers on the fif- 
teenth of November, and opened the ſeſſion 
of parliament with a ſpeech from the throne, in 
which he obſerved, that the re-eſtabliſhment of the 
public tranquillity upon terms of honour and ad- 
vantage of his kingdoms, which was the firſt great 
object of his reign, had ſince been happily com- 
pleted and carried into execution, by the definitive 
treaty ; aſſured them that it had been and ſhould be 
his endeavour to inſure the continuance of the 
peace, by a ſteady adherence to the conditions upon 
which it was concluded, and reminded them, that 
their principal care ſhould be the improvement of 
their valuable acquiſitions, and the cultivation of 
the arts of peace, He told the houſe of com- 
mons, that he would order the proper eſtimates 
for the ſervice of the year to be laid before them ; 
reminded them of the heavy debts contracted in 
the courſe of the late war, and recommended to 
them the maintenance of a conſiderable fleet, to 
which paſt ſucceſſes had been ſo much owing, and 
on which the importance and welfare of Great Bri- 
tain eſſentially depended. He concluded with a ge- 


neral deſire, that as the intereſts and proſperity of | 


his people were the ſole objects of his care, they 
would unite their efforts to diſcourage that licen- 


tious ſpirit, which was repugnant to the true prin- | 
ciples of liberty, and cultivate that unanimity on | 


which it ſo much depended. 


His majeſty having been pleaſed to communicate 
to both houſes of parliament the intended mar- | 


riage of her royal highneſs the princeſs Avgvſta 
with the hereditary prince of Brunſwick, the houſe 
of commons allowed her highneſs, on her mar- 
riage, a dowry of eighty thouſand pounds. | 


Both houſes preſented an addreſs to his majeſty | 
during the courſe of this ſeſſion of parliament, ſet- 
ting forth their ſurprize and indignation at the pub- | 


lication of the North Briton, as an indignity of- 
fered ro his majeſty, and a violation of the ſacred 
regard due to his authority, and preſcribed by the 
laws and conſtitution of the realm, as well as tend- 
ing to inflame the minds of his majeſty's ſubjects, 
againſt his mild and juſt adminiſtration ; aſſuring 
his majeſty, at the ſame time, of their ardent wiſhes, 
that ſuch wicked deſigns might be defeated, and 
thoſe who were guilty puniſhed in a manner pro- 
portioned to their deſerts, | 

A. D. 1764. On the 12th of January his moſt 
ſerene highneſs the hereditary prince of Brunſwick 
Lunenburg landed at Harwich, and arrived at 
Somerſer-houſe. On the evening of the next day 


the ceremony of his marriage with her royal high- | 


neſs the princeſs Auguſta, eldeſt ſiſter to his ma-. 
jeſty, was performed in the great council-cham- 
ber, by his grace the archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 
preſeace of a great number of peers, pzereſles, 
and foreign miniſters. After the foler*fzation of 
the nuptials their ſerene and royal Highneſſes re- 
paired to Leiceſter- houſe, where was prepared an 
elegant entertainment, at which their majeſties, 
the princeſs-dowager of Wales, and the reſt of the 
royal family, were preſent, | 
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The military atchievements of the hereditat 
prince were already ſufficiently known, and his 10 


fable and generous behaviour now procured him licatl 
the affection of the people of England. Durino of pt 
his ſhort ſtay he viſited the Royal Society, the Bil. man. 
tiſn Muſeum, St. Paul's cathedral, the Tower 4 lett 
Weſtminiter-abbey, and other remarkable places of th 
The duke of Cumberland, Mr. Pitt, the duke emin 
of Newcaſtle, the marquis of Granby, and man earl 
others of the nobility and gentry attended his (-_ WW Lone 
rene highneſs in his excurſions, | with 

On the twentieth of this month the commons the m 
after long debates, expelled John Wilkes, Eſa, At 
for a contempt of their authority, and publiſhing advic 


the North Briton, being adjudged an infamous WM 1's. 


libel; and iſſued out a writ of election for Ayleſ. WW Cav" 
bury in his ſtead, jealot 
Addreſſes were preſented to his majeſty on the Ml judge 
ſame day, by the houſe of lords, and the lord- them 
mayor, aldermen, and commons of the city of W 
London, on the late happy marriage. On the va!t 
twenty- fifth his majeſty went to the houſe of peers, ¶ our 
and gave, among others, the royal aſſent to the ker. 
bill tor naturalizing his ſerene highneſs the prince Th 
of Brunſwick, who was in the nouſe during his place 
majeſty's ſtay, In the mean time, her royal had r 
highneſs the princeſs of Brunſwick remained MI dent) 
at Leiceſter-houſe, taking leave of the ladies don u 
of quality her intimates, with the greateſt ten- A 
derneſs and fortitude, In the afternoon their MW Vs, 
highneſſes took leave of the company; when the Wl #"d 9 
prince, on the people's expreſſing their ardent Ml {21's b 
wiſhes for their highneſſes happineſs and proſpe- A. 

| rity, turned his prayers for the ſucceſs of the ere 
Britiſh nation, for which he ſaid he had already MW havin, 

| bled, and would again, with pleaſure, on any fu- Wl Calcu 
ture occaſion. OY Wolle 
A great variety of melancholy accounts were re- Gordc 
ceived during the courſe of this month of the loſs Hay 
and damage of ſhips at ſea, and on the coaſt; ioſtay 
robberies, with many daring circumſtances, not- Moor 
withſtanding the vigilance of the magiſtracy, were of tro 
committed in town and country, where ſharpers des 
[| exerciſed their various ſtratagems, and murders, boats 
the conſequence of paſſion, reſentment, and luſt, Mr 
were frequently perpetrated, —|\ 008. 
Great part of the converſation of the public du- re 
ring this year was engaged by the diſputes which _ 

| prevailed amongſt the proprietors of Eaſt India 6.4 


ſtock. | 19 4 | 
A ſtop having been put to the payment of the 


rents of lord Clive's eſtates in India, in conſequence 


of ſome objections made to his conduct there, his the : 
lordſhip, in a letter to the proprietors, gave 2 ſhort yo 
account of his conduct in India; anſwered thc kh 8 
objections that had been made againſt it here at cur g 
home, and laſtly, confuted the reaſons given for hy Fa 
that part of their behaviour towards him, which C - 
gave rife to this altercation. 3 45 ; 
Mr. Sullivan, in a long and tedious detail, un- |: 
tereſting to the public, endeavoured to exculpate o0t . 
himſelf, and to aſſert the company's right to the 4 * 
proceedings of which lord Clive had ſo loudly kepoy 
complained. | | and, 
In the month of February the lord mayor, © ll. - 
dermen, and common council voted lord chief JO en 
tice Pratt the freedom of the city of London to Mnrac 
preſented to him in due form; they alſo agreed F bon w. 
return thanks to the repreſentatives of that cite 00 
their patriotic conduct in parliament. bi- ee 
The trial of John Wilkes, eſq; for the feph obne 
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of printing and publiſhing * The Eſſay on Wo- 
man.“ The friends of Mr. Wilkes then publiſhed 
i letter from him, and a certificate ſigned by one 
of the French king's phyſicians, and a ſurgeon of 
eminence, and atteſted by two notaries, and the 
earl of Hertford, ambaſſador from the court of 
London; wherein it appeared that he was ſo bad 
with his wound, as not to have been able, during 
che month of January, to return to England, 7 

About this time the Eaſt India company received 


advice, © That the diſputes between the compa- 


ny's ſervants and the reigning nabob, Coſſim Aly 
Cawn, had been productive of ſuch animoſities and 
ſealouſies on the part of the latter, that it was 


judged highly neceſſary to uſe every means to allay 
them: for this purpoſe Meſſrs. Amyatt and Hay, 


wo gentlemen of the council, were deputed to 
wait upon the nabob, with inſtructions to endea- 
your to adjuſt the difference in an amicable_man- 
ner. | 5 
They accordingly arrived at Mongheer, the 
place of his reſidence, on the twelfth of May, and 
had many conferences with him, in which he evi- 
dently ſhewed a great averſion to an, accommoda- 
tion upon the terms offered him. B ant 

A ſupply of five hundred arms going to Patna 
was, about this time, ſtopped by the nabob's officers, 


and other acts of hoſtility were committed; till af- | 


fairs being come to an extremity, a war with Coſſim 
Aly was unavoidable. Meſſrs. Amyatt and Hay 
were recalled, and the former of theſe gentlemen, 
having reccived the uſual paſſports, ſet out for 
Calcutta, accompanied by Meſſrs. Amphletr, 
Wollaſton, and Hutchinſon ; leutenants Jones, 
Gordon, and Cooper, and Dr. Crooke, Meſirs. 
Hay and Guliton remaining with the nabob as 


hoſtages. As the boats were paſſing the city of 


Moorſhedabad, they were attacked by a number 
of troops, aſſembled for that purpoſe, on both 
des the river, and ſome of the gentlemen in the 
boats were killed. | | 

Mr. Amyatt immediately landed with a few ſea- 
boys, whom he forbad to fire. He then endea- 
ured to make the enemy underſtand that he was 
ſuniſned with the nabob's paſſports, and had no 
«gn of committing any hoſtilities: but their 
lorſe advancing, ſome of the ſeapoys immediately 
ird, and in the confuſion that enſued, Mr. A- 
matt, with moſt of his ſmall party, were killed, 

Mr. Ellis and his council at Patna, having, with 
© approbation of captain Corſtairs, agreed to at- 
ack that city early in the morning of the twenty- 
in of June, it was accordingly carried into exe- 
"tion: they were in entire poſſeſſion of the city 
7 four hours, the Mooriſh governor and moſt of 
people having fled as far as Futwa. Here, how- 
der, he came to a reſolution of returning and 
Making an effort to regain the city ; and having 
do in at the water-ſide gate of the fort, ſuc- 
ceeded in diſpoſſeſſing our troops, owing to the 
tapoys and Europeans being moſtly diſperſed in 
Pndering. Upon the retiring into the factory, 
account of the diſpiritedneſs of the men, and 
a deſertion among the ſeapoys, it was found 
"Paticable to make any ſtand there; a reſolu- 
13 therefore taken to proceed to Sujah .Dow- 
country. They accordingly croſſed the river 


in the twenty-ſixth in the evening, and met with 

ruction until they paſſed Churpa; when they 

attacked on the thirtieth by the Phouſdar, 
0. 51. Tet 


lg obſt 
dere 


e ee ee Mt. 
during the cour ſe of this month, before lord Mans- 


feld in the court of king's-bench; of which pub- 
lication he was found guilty; as he was afterwards 
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with about two thouſand men, whom they eaſily 
routed; but he being that evening joined from 
Bugepore with four or five hundred ſeapoys, and 
five or ſix field pieces, he attacked the party on the 
next evening, the firſt of July, and entirely routed 
them, the Europeans having quitted their ranks at 
the firſt onſet. Fifty of them were killed, amongſt 
whom was captain Corſtairs. Mr. Ellis and the 
reſt were all made priſoners, * | 

In conſequence of theſe and other acts of hoſti- 
lity, againſt. ſeveral of the company's ſettlements, 
committed by Coſſim Aly, it was determined to 
declare war againſt him, and to reſtore the former 
nabob Meer Jaffier to the ſubahſhip, upon his en- 
tering into a new treaty with the company. War 
was accordingly declared, and an advantageous 
treaty concluded, the moſt material articles where- 
of were a confirmation of his former treaty, and 


alſo of the provinces of Burdwan, Nidnapoor, and 


Chitagong, granted by the late nabob Coſſim Aly, 
engaging to give thirty lacks of rupees to defray 
the expences and loſs aceruing to the company 
from the war, and alſo to reimburſe the amoun 
of what had been loſt by private perſons. Le 

A few days afterwards Meer Jaffier ſet aut to 
join the army under major Adams, which was 
then on its march towards Moorſhedabad. The 
firſt action, which happened was on the nineteenth 
of July, oppoſite to Cutwa, on the Coſſimbuzar 
ſide of the river. The major having croſſed with 
the army the night before, in the morning came 


| up with a large body, of the enemy's troops, who 
were ſtrongly poſted to oppoſe his progreſs to the 


city; and having attacked them, they were routed, 
after a ſmall reſiſtance, and with an inconſiderable 
loſs on our fide. A detached party, under the 


command of captain Long, at the ſame time poſ- 


ſeſſed themſelves of the fort of Cutwa, on the 
other ſide of the river, together wich Bll the enemy's 
artillery. 

Major Adams now purſued his march to Moor- 
ſhedabad, which the army entered, with a trifling 
oppoſition, the twenty-fourth at night. Here the 
army halted ſome days to refreſh, during which 
Meer Jaffier was proclaimed in due form. 

The major purſued his rout ; and on the ſecond 
of Auguſt, having arrived near a place called 
Sooty, at the head of the Coſſimbuzar river, a very 
obſtinate engagement enſued, with a numerous 
army of the enemy's beſt troops and artillery, who 
there occupied a very advantageous poſt. The 
ſtand that they made was reſolute and uncommon 
for troops of this country, having cloſely engaged 
our forces for no leſs than four hours: however, 
the enemy at length ſuſtained a total defeat, through 
the mayor's good conduct and intrepidity, and the 
remarkable bravery of the officers and men. - 
On the part of the Engliſh, the loſs was not fo 
great as might have been expected from ſo ſevere 
an action. It conſiſted of only ſix officers and forty 
Europeans, and two hundred and ninety-two ſea- 
poys and black horſe, killed and wounded. On 


the part of the enemy, a great number of men 


were killed and wounded, and twenty-three pieces of 


cannon, with about one hundred and fifty boats, 


laden with military and other ſtores, were taken. 
After this battle major Adams advanced with the 
army near to Rajamant; about three or four miles 
from which, the enemy had thrown up a ſtrong en- 
trenchment from the hills to the river. This the 
major was reſolved to attack, and every thing be- 
ing ready for the aſſault by the fifth of September, 
it was carried on with ſuch yigour, that in a ſhort 
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time the enemy were obliged to abandon the en- 
trenchment to the conquerors. By this victory the 

rovince of Bengal was entirely ſecured to the 
Engliſh, and the letters which brought theſe ac- 
counts expreſſed their hopes that by this action the 
fate of the war would be entirely decided. 

Many thouſand journeymen filk weavers went 
in proceſſion- from Spitalfields, in the beginning 
of the month of April, and waited on his majeſty 
at the queen's palace in St. James's Park, with a 
petition, repreſenting the miſerable condition 
themſelves and families were reduced to, by the 
clandeſtine importation of French ſilks. They 
waited before the court-yard, and two gentlemen, 
belonging to that manufactory, had the honour to 
be introduced to his majeſty's preſence, and preſent 


their petition, which his majeſty received in the 
gave for anſwer, | 


moſt ' gracious manner; and 
« That he would ſend immediate orders to put 
an intire ſtop to the importation of French ſilks; 
that an affair of ſo much conſequence to the king- 
dom ſhould be properly laid before the parliament, 
and that he would do his utmoſt to procure them 
redreſs.” | ain 


His majeſty went to the houſe of peers on the 


nineteenth of this month, and having given the 
royal aſſent to various bills, cloſed the ſeſſion of 
parliament with the following ſpeech from the 
throne: 8 
My lords and gentlemen, 0 
«.] cannot put an end to this ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, without returning you my hearty thanks for 
the ſalutary meaſures which you have taken to ex- 
tend the commerce, and ſecure the happineſs, of 
my kingdoms. 95 
« The affurances which I have received of the 
pacific diſpoſition of the powers with whom we 
were lately at war, and of their reſolution to ad- 
here inviolably to the terms of the late treaty, 
promiſe the continuance of peace abroad ; and the 
firm and temperate exertion of your authority, 
Joined to the conſtitutional and public ſpirited con- 
duct which you have manifeſted on every occa- 
ſion, during the preſent ſeſſion, will, I truſt, eſta- 
bliſh at home due obedience to the laws, reverence 
to the legiſlature, and domeſtic union.” 
Gentlemen of the houſe of commons; 
ce ] thank you for the ſupplies which you have fo 
chearful and unanimouſly granted. The ample 
proviſion you have made for the ſeveral ſervices 
recommended to you, and eſpecially for maintain- 
ing my fleet in a reſpectable ſtate, will, I am con- 
fident, preſerve to this nation its proper weight 
and influence, and give ſtrength and ſecurity to all 
my domunions.” 
ce The wiſe regulations which have been efta- 
| bliſhed to augment the public revenues, to unite 
the intereſts of the moſt diſtant poſſeſſions of my 
crown, and to encourage and ſecure their com- 
merce with Great Britain, call for my hearty ap- 
probation.” | 
« Your regard to public credit, in diſcharging a 
part of the heavy debt contratted and unprovided 
for during the late war, without impoſing on this 
kingdom the burthen of any new taxes, is parti- 
cularly pleaſing to me, from the tender concern 
which J feel for my people.” 
My lords and gentlemen, 
ce It is the proper employment of this ſeaſon of 
tranquillity, to conſider of the moſt effectual 
means for perfecting thoſe works of peace, and 
plans of puplic utility, which have been ſo wiſely 


ſtitution hath entruſted me, in 


i 
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« I recommend theſe important objects to you 
conſideration during the receſs. You may de 10 
upon my conſtant endeavours for the ſucceſs of ther 
good purpoſes; as I ſhall ever eſteem it my _ 
glory, to employ that power with which the con- 
| 5 promoting your 
real intereſts and laſting happineſs.” | 
It was reſolved on the ſame day, that the thank, 
of the houſe be given to brigadier-general Draper 
for the eminent ſervices he had performed to hi, 
king and country, in aſſiſting in the conqueſt of 
Manilla, and the reduction of the Philippine 
"lands, and that Mr. Speaker ſignify the ſame tg 
him; the thanks of the houſe were likewiſe Voted 
to be given to vice-admiral Corniſh, and to he 
delivered in the very ſame words. 
On the 23d of April, a chapter of the moſt 
noble order of the garter was held at St. James, 


duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz, eldeſt brother to 
her majeſty, with one of the vacancies of that or- 
der, and the other was beſtowed upon the right 
honourable the earl of Halifax, one of his ma. 
| jeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate. 

Next day his majeſty was pleaſed to fill up the 
vacant ſtall at Weſtminſter of the moſt honour- 
able military order of the Bath, by inveſting lord 
Clive with the inſignia of that order. 

Information having been given about this time, 
that ſeveral of his majeſty's ſubjects had been for 
a conſiderable time, and were then detained in 
France, as hoſtages for the payment of ranſom 
bills, which had not yet been fatisfied ; notice was 
given in the Gazette, that in caſe ſuch ranſom bills 


| were not forthwith diſcharged, proſecutions would 


be commenced in his majeſty's court of admiralty 
| againſt all maſters, owners, and others, refuſing 
| or neglecting to pay the ſums of money ſtipulated 
for the releaſe of thoſe unfortunate perſons, who 
had ſuffered ſo long an impriſonment. | 
Great quantities of French filks and laces were, 
during the courſe of this month, ſeized and con- 
fiſcated; and ſeveral bakers were fined for de- 
frauding the public in the weight of their bread, 
A general court of the Eaſt India company va 
held on the firſt of May, at which there were many 
debates, which were carried on with great coolnel 
and deliberation; and the court broke up wich 
reſolution, that the following queſtion ſhould be 
determined by a ballot, at a general court to be 
held on the third inſtant in the morning, namely; 
«© That it be recommended, and that the cout 
of directors be impowered to agree with lord Clit 
for the payment of his jaghire for the ſpace of tl 
years provided his lordſhip ſhall ſo long live, and 
the company ſhall be in actual poſſeſſion of the lt 
out of which it iſſues, and the revenues there 
during that period of time.” | 55 | 
The queſtion was determined in the affirmit 
by a conſiderable majority. Thanks and reward 
| were alſo voted to major Adams and other offi 
who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the compa! 
| ſervice. CE ol n 
By the advices which were received in the wot 
of July from North America, it appeared 
the e operations in that quarter Were . 
carried on with the greateſt vigour ; and that e 
William Johnſton had at laſt brought the >; 
nation to conceſſions highly advantageous 10 ' 1 
ſubjects of Great Britain; and that they had en 
into the following treaty of peace, friendÞ}P 
| alliance with the Engliſh, 


„That the Seneca nation do immediate fop 
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al hoſtilities, and ſolemnly engage never more to 
make war upon the Engliſh, or ſuffer any of their 
eople to commit any acts of violence on the per- 
ins or properties of any of his Britannic majeſty's 
e they forthwith collect all the Engliſh 

iſoners, deſerters, Frenchmen and negroes a- 


Johnſton, and that they engage never to harbomm r 
conceal any de ſerters,; but ſhould any ſuch take te- 
fuge amongſt them, they are to be brought to the 
commanding officer of the-next garriſon, and de- 
livered up. fol : 

« That they cede to' his majeſty and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, for ever, in full right, the lands from the 
fort of Niagara, to the Creek above fort Schloſſer, 
and down the ſame to tne river or ſtraight, com- 
prehending the whole carrying place, and contain- 
ing a tract of about fourteen miles in length, and 
four in breadth; a 

« That they allow a free paſſage through their 
country from that of Cayugas to Niagara, or elſe- 
where, for the uſe of his majeſty's troops for ever; 
engaging never to obſtruct, or moleſt, any of his 
majelty's troops, or other his ſubjects who make 
uſe of the ſa mne. | 

« That they grant to his majeſty and his ſuc- 
ceſſors for ever, a free uſe of the harbours for 
veſſels, within their country on Lake Ontario, or 
in any of the rivers, with liberty to land ftores, 
and erect ſheds for their ſecurity, . 

That they immediately ſtop all intercourſe be- 
tween any of their people, and thoſe of the Shaw- 
aneſe and Delawares, or other his majeſty's ene- 
mies, whom they are to treat as common ene- 
mies, and to aſſiſt his majeſty's arms in bringing 
them to proper puniſhment; ſolemnly engaging 
never to be privy to, or aſſiſt any of his majeſty's 
enemies, or thoſe who may hereafter attempt to 
diſturb the public tranquillity. | 1h 
That ſhould any Indian commit murder, or 
rob any of his majefty's ſubje&s, he ſhall be im- 
mediately delivered up to be tried and puniſhed, 
according to the equitable laws of England: and 
ſhould any white man be guilty of the like crime | 
towards the Indians, he ſhall be immediately tried, 
and puniſhed if guilty ; and the Senecas are never 
for the future to procure themſelves ſatisfaction, 
otherwiſe than as before- mentioned, but to lay all 
matter of complaint before Sir William Johnfton, 
or his majeſty's ſuperintendant of thoſe affairs for | 
the time being, and ſtrictly to maintain and abide 
by the covenant claim of friendſhip. | 

For the due performance of theſe articles, the 
Senecas are to deliver up three of their chiefs, as 
hoſtages, who are to be well treated and reſtored 
to them, ſo ſoon as the ſame are fully performed on 
their parts, 88 

* In conſequence of their perfect agreement to 
the foregoing articles, Sir William Johnſton doth, 

virtue of the powers and authorities repoſed in 

im, in the name of his Britannic majeſty, pro- 
miſe and engage, that the ſaid Indians ſhall have 


— 


nould be left in the quiet and peaceable poſſeſſion 
of all their rights not compriſed in the foregoing 
Micles, and that on their duly performing the 
** and ſubſcribing the definitive treaty of peace 
5 © held in conſequence hereof, they ſhall be 
8 more admitted into the covenant chain of 
wendſhip wich the Engiiſh, and be indulged with 
\ << fair, and open trade, ſo long as they abide 
7 their engagements,” = 5 Try 


m_— 
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a full pardon for paſt tranſgreſſions ; that they | 
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2 11 
The forces commanded by the colonels Brad- 
ſtreet and Bouquet met with the ſame ſucceſs as 
thoſe under Sir William Johnſton. The Dela- 


wares and Shawaneſe had refuſed to meet Sir Wil- 


liam at the congreſs of Niagara, but now, intimi- 
dated by the march of ſuch a number of troops to- 
wards their country, they met colonel Bradſtreet at 
Preſque Iſle, and in the moſt ſubmiſſive manner 
ſued for peace, which was granted them on the 
following conditions: 

« That all priſoners in their hands ſhould be 
88 to him at Saunduſky in twenty-five 

58. | | ] 
« That they ſhould renounce all claim to the 
poſts and forts we now have in their country, and 
that we ſhall be at liberty to erect as many as we 
think neceſſary to ſecure our trade; and that they 
ſhall cede to us for ever, as much land round each 
fort as a cannon ſhot can fly over, on which our 
people may raiſe proviſions. | 

« Thar if any Indian hereafter kill any Engliſh- 
man, he ſhall be delivered up by his nation, and 
tried by the Engliſh laws, only to have half the 
Jury of Indians. And if any one of the nations 
renew the war, the reſt ſhall join to bring them to 
reaſon, it ir bs bi 

That ſix of the deputies ſhall remain with co- 
lonel Bradſtreet as hoſtages, and the other four, 
with an Engliſh officer and one of our Indians, 
ſhould proceed immediately to acquaint the depen- 
dent nations with theſe terms of peace, and forward 
the collecting of the priſoners, to be ready at the 
day appointed. ; | 
The colonel reſolutely told them, that if their 
chiefs would not confirm this peace, no other 


| would be granted them; and that if they conti- 


nued the. war, they ſhould find their country filled 
with warriors immediately, who would totally de- 
ſtroy every one of their people. The number of 
priſoners delivered up by thoſe ſavages exceeded 
three hundred, PEE. . 

The lords commiſſioners of the treaſury having, 
towards the end of this month, repreſented to his 
majeſty in council, that the endeavours they had 
uſed for improving his majeſty's revenue of cuſ- 
toms, and preventing the many frauds committed 
in the out- ports of this kingdom, were greatly ob- 
ſtructed by the ſtate of the Iſle of Man, from 
whence a pernicious and illicit trade was carried on 
to the neighbouring coaſts of Great-Britain and 
Ireland, in violation of the laws of this kingdom, 
and to the great detriment and diminution of the 


public revenue: his majeſty was pleaſed, with the 


advice of his privy council, to enjoin on his of- 
ficers the utmoſt vigilance in the execution of their 
duty; to declare that all perſons detected in ſuch 
offence, ſhould be proceeded againſt with the ut- 
| moſt rigour of the law, and iſſued orders that the 
lords commiſſioners of the admiralty ſhould ſta- 
tion a ſufficient number of ſhips and cutters, in 
the harbours and on the coaſts of the Iſle of Man, 
in order to diſcover, and bring to juſtice, all con- 
cerned in fuch illegal practices. - 
The lord lieutenant of Ireland, or, in his ab- 
ſence, the lords juſtices of that kingdom, were re- 
quired to give ſuch directions for carrying his 
majeſty's commands into execution, as unto them 
might reſpectively appertain. 
Our ambaſſador at the court of Verſailles having 
received orders to demand immediate ſatisfaction 
and reparation for acts of violence committed in 
the courſe of this year, at one of the Turk's iſlands 


by the commander of a French ſhip of war; he 
| e returned 


/ 


part of the French, to reſtore. every thing therein 


hoſpitality, that at this time upwards of fix hun- 


doned by him) were generouſly relieved by the 
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returned for anſwer, that the court of France had 
diſavowed the ſaid proceedings, diſclaimed all in- 
tention or deſire of acquiring or of conquering the 
Turks iſlands; and had given orders to the compte 
d'Eſtaign, governor of St. Domingo, to cauſe the 
ſaid iſlands to be immediately abandoned on the 


to the condition in which it was on the firſt of June 
then laſt, and to make reparation for the damages 
which any of his majeſty's ſubjects ſhould be found 
to have ſuſtained in conſequence of the ſaid pro- 
ceedings, according to an eſtimation to be forth- 
with ſettled by the ſaid governor, with his majeſty's 
governor of Jamaica; and that a duplicate of the 
{aid order ſhould be tranſmitted to his majeſty's ſe- 
cretary of ſtate. N e 

By letters received at the admiralty office ſigned 
by commodore Palliſer at St. John's in Newfound- 
land, it appeared that a ſloop had been diſpatched 
with a letter to the French governor at St. Pierre, 
enquiring into the truth of ſome reports that had 


prevailed of his having mounted cannon, and 


erected works on that iſland, contrary to treaty; 
and that the ſaid governor, in his anſwer to the 
commodore, diſavowed the contents of ſuch re- 
ports, and aſſuring him that the concurrent fiſhery 
in thofe parts of the coaſts, wherein the French 
were permitted by treaty to fiſh, had been carried 
on in perfect tranquillity. 


It muſt here be recorded to the credit of Britiſh 


dred German emigrants, men, women, and chil- 
dren, conſiſting of Wurtzburghers, and Palatines, 
all proteſtants, (who were brought hither by a per- 
ſon, with a promiſe of being immediately ſent to 
ſettle at his own expence, in the iſlands of St. Johns 
and Le Croix, in America, and afterwards aban- 


benevolence of this nation, in conſequence of a 
moſt affecting narrative of their ſufferings, which 
the miniſter of the German Lutheran- church in 
London printed in the public papers. | 
The narrative ſet forth © That ſome of them 
had laid, during heavy rains, and were then ly- 
ing, in the open fields adjacent to this metropolis, 
without covering, without money, and without 
the common neceſſaries of life; that others were 
languiſhing under the complicated evils of ſickneſs 
and extreme want; and more. than two hundred 
remained on board the ſhip, which brought them 
over, on account of their paſſage not being paid 
for, where they were periſhing for want of food, 
and other neceſſaries of life. 

On this occaſion the humanity and generoſity of 
the public were excited to a degree perhaps ſcarcely 
remembered; for, according to the clergyman's 
account, . before eleven o'clock of the very morning 
on which his letter appeared, they received from 
the Tower, by order of a great perſonage, an hun- 
dred tents, with the neceſſaries thereunto belong- 
ing; by the ſame bountiful hand, the freight of 
thoſe on board the ſhips was paid, and they were 
immediately releaſed. TY 

On the firſt day the contributions amounted to 
near three hundred pounds, which with future ad- 
ditions enabled the committee to cloath and provide 
them with every requiſite for perſons in their 
diſtreſſed condition. Having obtained his ma- 


* 


jeſty's permiſſion, they contracted for veſſels to con- 
vey them to South Carolina, for their proviſion 


| 
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bay of Honduras, complaining that our logyggg 
cutters had not only been diſturbed in their buli. 
neſs, but ſuddenly ordered to remove from their 
-uſual places of ſettlement on frivolous and pre. 
ſumptive pretences ; a remonſtrance was made hy 
the Britiſh ambaſſador at the court of Madrid 
in conſequence whereof orders were diſpatched t, 
Don Felix Raming de Eſtenoz, governor of ju. 
catan. From the tenor of theſe orders, it appear. 
ed,» that his Catholic majeſty diſapproved the pro- 
ceedings of the ſaid governor, with reſpect to his 
majeſty's ſubjects in the bay of Honduras, expreſſes 
his deſire of giving his majeſty the greateſt proof 
of his friendſhip, and of preſerving peace with the 
Britiſh nation. That he had commanded the ſaid 
governor to re-eſtabliſh the Britiſh Logwood Cur. 
ters.1n the ſeveral places from which he had obliged 
them to retire, and to acquaint them, that they 
might return to their occupations of cutting log. 
wood, without being diſturbed under any pretence 
whatſoever. Ther coat 1 W551 | 

The city of London in particular, and the na- 
tion in general, having, about this time, preferred 
complaints in parliament concerning the exorbi- 
tant price of proviſions, his majeſty, in order to 
prevent all unlawful combinations for enhancing 
the- price of proviſions, and encourage thoſe, who 
might diſcover any concerned in ſuch illegal prac- 
tices, promiſed to all perſons who ſhould diſcover, 
or cauſe to be diſcovered, ſuch offenders, fo that 
they might be convicted, a reward of one hun- 
dred pounds, to be paid out of the treaſury imme- 
diately. When the merchants petition, touching 
the above complaint, was preſented to one of the 
ſecretaries of ſtate, a council was immediately 
called, and, after an examination of evidence, his 
majeſty ordered his royal proclamation to be iſſued 
as before mentioned. 

But the pernicious effects of Tuxury on the one 
hand, and monopoly on the other, fruſtrated the 


means uſed for the public relief, and the people of 


and maintenance during the voyage, and for a time 
after their arrival in that province, 


Various accounts haying been received from the | 


England were ſtill obliged to. purchaſe thoſe ne- 
ceſſaries at a moſt exhorbirant rate, which their 
country annually yields in ſuch abundance, that 
they might always be ſupplied on moderate terms. 
In the month of October, the weather proved 
extremely boiſterous, by which many ſhips were 
wrecked, and other very conſiderable damage ws 
ſuſtained both by ſea and land. 55 1 
Though the terms between the ſavage Indians 
and his majeſty's officers had been ſo ſolemnly and 
recently ratified. they again revolted, and renewed 
their outrages with aggravated inſolence. In col 
ſequence of this perfidious behaviour, major 9. 
neral Gage, commander in chief of his majeſty 
forces in thoſe parts, determined to penetrate ii 
the heart of their country. Accordingly, the le. 
gular and provincial troops under colonel Bouqu® 
having been joined by a large body of volunte® 
from Virginia, and others from Maryland an 
Penſylvania, marched from Fort Pitt the beg 
ning of October, and arrived at Tuſcarowas about 
the fifteenth. The march of the troops into thef 
country threw the ſavages into the greateſt ©” 
ſternation, as they hoped their woods would fa, 
tect them, and had boaſted of the ſecurity of 5 
ſituation from the attacks of our army. The 1 
dians hovered round the troops during the 
but deſpairing of ſucceſs in action, had fff... 
to negotiation. They were told that the) 75 
have peace; but every priſoner in their poſe 


muſt firſt be delivered up. They brought * 


twenty, and promiſed to deliver up the reſt; che 
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ir promiſes were not regarded, they engaged 
14er the whole on the firſt of November, at 
z ſpot about one hundred and fifty miles from 


chawaneſe. Colonel Bouquet kept them in ſight, 
and moved his camp to that place. He ſoon 
obliged the Delawares, and ſome broken tribes; 
to bring in all their priſoners, even to children 


F< bought of white women. They were then told 
. thar they might appoint deputies to go to Sir 
18 William Johnſton to receive ſuch terms as ſhould 
ed be impoſed upon them, which the nations ſhould 
fs agree to ratify; and they were obliged to leave a 


be imber of their chiefs in the hands. of the Eng- 
liſh, as ſecurities for their performance - of this 
agreement. | 

All the nations readily agreed to the terms, ex- 
cept the Shawaneſe, who did not approve of the 
conditions, - and were particularly averſe to the 
giving of hoſtages: but finding their obſtinacy 
would only tend to their deſtruction, they at laſt 
n vp forty principal chiefs as hoſ- 
tages, and appointed their deputies to go to Sir 
William Johnſton in the ſame manner as the reſt. 
The number of priſoners delivered up by theſe 
ſavages, exceeded three. hundred, and it was ex- 
pected that the Engliſh parties would bring in 
near one hundred more from their different 
towns. £ | 

A. D. 1765, His majeſty went to the houſe 


from the throne : 
« My lords and gentlemen, 


abroad, has enabled me to allow you that receſs, 
which has been uſual in times of public tranquil- 
ly. I have now the ſatisfaction ro inform you, 


e one BY that I have agreed with my good brother the king 
d the Hof Denmark, to cement the union which has long 
ple of ſubliſted between the two crowns, by the mar- 
ſe ne. rage of that prince with my ſiſter the princeſs 
ther E carolina Matilda, which is to be ſolemnized as 
 thit I pon as their reſpective ages will permit. I ob- 
ale ſerve, with pleafure, that the events which have 
rover I happened in the courſe of the laſt year give us 
were reaſon to hope for the duration of that peace, 
ze WP i which has been fo happily eſtabliſhed, and which 
: 1s my reſolution ſtrictly to maintain. The courts 
india Mol France and Spain have given me freſh aſſur- 
W an aces of their good diſpoſitions. The future 
ow quiet of the empire has wo confirmed, by the 


. manimous choice of a ſucceſſor to the Imperial 
jor „ eisnity; and the peaceable election of the king 


geld, ob Poland has prevented, thoſe fatal conſequences, 
15 . ach upon ſimilar occaſions, have ſo frequently 
ob * cen deſtructive to the repoſe of Europe. I am 
" . *PPY, therefore, to meet my parliament, at a 
ww ne when no foreign diſturbances interrupt their 
* in unlültations for the internal good order and proſ- 
f * rity of my kingdoms.” i; 

* 7 8 Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 

0 a | | ſhall aſk, for the current ſervice of the 
" 4 pv = no other ſupplies than ſuch as are neceſ- 
, f thei E or thoſe eſtabliſhments, which have already 
The i rd with your approbation, and I will order the 
; march * yp! eſtimates for this purpoſe to be laid before 
recou* jou the mult, however, earneſtly recommend to 
y mig! Wave ith, ontinuance of that attention which you 
of Wublic re ſhewn to the improvement of the 
t in nei e venue, and the diminution of the public 


0 
r; bots For theſe deſirable and neceſſary ends, I 
der 9. 52. | 


Fort Pitt, the center of the Delaware towns, and 
near to the moſt conſiderable ſettlement of the 


of peers on the tenth of January, and opened | 
the ſeſſion of parhament with the following ſpeech | 

| from the head of the main branch of that river, 
ſ as far as his majeſty's dominions extended; and 
« The fituation of affairs, both at home and | 
| each, to make general ſurveys of the ſea coaſts 
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am perſuaded, that you will purſue every proper 
meaſure, which the ſtate of my dominions, and 
the circumſtances of the times, require. 
« My lords and gentlemen, _ | 

© The experience which I have had of your 
former conduct makes me rely on your wiſdom 
and firmneſs in promoting that obedience to the 
laws, and reſpe& to the legiſlative authority of 
this kingdom, which is eſſentially neceſſary for the 
ſafety of the whole, and in eftabliſhing fuch regu- 
lations as might beſt connect and ſtrengthen every 
part of my dominions, for their mutual benefit 
and ſupport. The affection which I bear to my 
people excites my earneſt wiſhes, that every ſeſ- 


war has brought on them. My concurrence and 
encouragement ſhall never be wanting where their 
welfare 1s concerned; and I truſt, that for the at- 
cainment of that great object, you will proceed 
with temper, unanimity and diſpatch.” _ 
On the ſeventh of February the houſe of com- 
mons agreed to the reſolutions formed by the com- 


| mittee of ſupply for impofing much the ſame 


ſtamp duties upon our people in America, as 
were payable here in England: and the ſaid re- 
ſolutions, being formed into a bill, received the 
royal aſſent on the 22d of Marc. 
During this month, his majeſty was pleafed to 
order, that America ſhould be divided into two 
diſtricts, viz. Northern and Southern, by the 
river Potomack, and a due Weft line drawn 


that a furveyor-general ſhould be appointed 1n 


and in the inland country, in order to facilitate the 
navigation, and promote the ſpeedy ſettlement of 
the new-acquiſitions, . 
| Commiſſioners were likewiſe appointed to ſettle 
the new ceded iſlands in the Weſt Indies, who re- 
ceived orders, firſt to divide each ifland into pa- 
riſhes and diſtricts; then in every pariſh to trace 
out a town, its ſtreets, market-place, and other 


out the ground into proper allotments to build 
on, with a ſmall field annexed to each. It was 


the purchaſers, beſides the purchaſe money, ſhould 
pay a quit-rent of one penny per foot in front 
of each town lot, and ſix-pence for every acre 
of the field that accompanied it. On the other 
hand, if the land was uncleared, it ſhould be 
granted by the governor, upon ſecurity given to 
build on, encloſe, and fence it, in a reaſonable 
time, and to pay the fame quit-rent. 

Mr. John Williams, bookſeller, was, on the 
fourteenth of this month, brought, purſuant to a 
former ſentence, from the King's Bench priſon, 
to ſtand in the pillory, in New-palace-yard, Welt- 
minſter, for re-publiſhing the North Briton in 
volumes. A few minutes after twelve he mounted 
amidſt the repeated acclamations of upwards of 
ten thouſand people, who maintained an inceſ- 
ſant ſhout during the hour of ſtanding. Op- 
poſite to the pillory were erected four ladders, 
with cords running from each other, on which 
were hung a jack boot, an ax, and a Scotch bon- 
net. The two latter, after remaining there ſome 
time, were burnt, and the boot beheaded. Dur- 
ing his-ſtand alſo, a purple purſe, ornamented with 


| 


orange coloured ribbons, was produced by a gen- 
1 tleman. 


ſion of parliament may be diſtinguiſhed by ſome 
| plans for the public advantage, and for their re- 
lief from thoſe difficulties, which an expenſive 


puplic places; after which they were to parcel 


alſo ordered, that where the land was cleared, 
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tleman eminent for his patriotiſm, who began a 
collection for the benefit of the culprit, after 
which, the purſe being carried round, every one 
contributed according to pleaſure, to the amount 
in the whole, as was ſuppoſed, of upwards of two 
hundred guineas. He had a ſprig of laurel in his 
hand all the time: and received, on this occaſton, 
greater and louder marks of the public applauſe, 
than would, perhaps, have been given to a ſove- 
reign prince, at the head of a victorious army. 
Many people in different parts of the kingdom 
ſuſtained great loſſes by high winds and exceſſive 
floods during this month, and ſuch was the for- 
Jorn ſituation of fix or ſeven thouſand people 
ſtarving for want of employment in the weaving 


branch, that the public compaſſion being excited, | 


a ſubſcription was generouſly ſet on foot for their 
relief, and, in a very ſhort time, conſiderable ſums 
were raiſed, 
In the month of April, William, lord Byron, 
was tried by his peers in Weſtminſter-hall, for an 
unhappy affair, which took place between his 
lordſhip and Mr. Chaworth a member of the lower 
houſe, when, after a learned diſcuſſion of the 
caſe, the peers adjourned to their own houſe, and, 
after ſome conſideration, returned, when they 
found his lordſhip guilty of manſlaughter; and 
as, by an old ſtatute, peers are, in all caſes where 
benefit of clergy is allowed, to be diſmiſſed with- 
out burning in the hand, loſs of inheritance, or 
corruption of blood, his lordſhip was immediately 
diſmiſſed on paying his fees. 

His majeſty, who had been indiſpoſed for ſome 


time, went to the houſe of peers on the twelfth || 


of this month, and in a ſpeech from the throne, 
informed the parliament, “ that the tender con- 
cern he felt for his faithful ſubjects made him an- 
xious to provide for every poſſible event, which 
might effect their future happineſs or ſecurity. 
That his late indiſpoſition, though not attended 
with danger, had led him to conſider the ſitua— 
tion in which his kingdoms and family might be 
left, if it ſhould pleaſe God to put a period to his 
life, while his ſucceſſor was of tender years. 
That the high importance of this ſubject to the 
public ſafety, good order and tranquillity, the 
aternal affection which he bore to his children 
and to all his people, and his earneſt deſire that 
every precaution ſhould be taken, which might 
tend to preſerve the conſtitution of Great Britain 
undiſturbed, and the dignity and luſtre of his 
crown unimpaired, had determined him to lay 
this weighty buſineſs before his parliament; and 
as his health was now perfectly reſtored, he took 
the earlieſt opportunity of meeting them, and re- 
commending to their moſt ſerious deliberation 
the making ſuch proviſion as would be neceſſary, 
in caſe any of his children ſhould ſucceed to his 
throne before they ſhould reſpectively attain the 
age of eighteen years. That to this end he pro- 
poſed to their conſideration, whether, under the 
preſent circumſtances, it would not be expedient 
to veſt in him the power of appointing, from 
time to time, by inſtrument in writing under his 
ſign manual, either the queen, or any other per- 
ſon of. his royal family, to be the guardian of the 
perſon of ſuch ſucceſſor, and the regent of theſe 
kingdoms, until ſuch ſucceſſor ſhould attain the 
tage of eighteen years, ſubject to the like reſtric- 
tions and regulations, as were ſpecified and con- 
tained in an act paſſed upon a ſimilar occaſion 
in the twenty-fourth year of the reign of the late 
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in the morning, and the action became gene 
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king, his royal grandfather: the regent ſo =o 


pointed to be aſſiſted by a council compoſed 9 fa 
the ſeveral perſons, who, by reaſon of their dio. ol 
nities and offices, were conſtituted members of (1 
the council eſtabliſhed by that act, together with in 
thoſe, whom they might think proper to leaye tg ſe 
his nomination.” th. 

A joint addreſs was preſented by both houſe, fol 
in anſwer to this ſpeech, and, in conſequence {m 
thereof, a bill was ordered to be brought into the - 
houſe of lords, where it was paſſed and ſent to the 5 
commons. Here it met with ſome Oppoſition for 
but an amendment being made, which was a. lea 
proved by the lords, it received the royal aſſent = 
on the fifth of May, and on the twenty-fifth of * 
the ſame month his majeſty thought proper w “* 
cloſe the ſeſſion. . | 

The council for aſſiſting the regent was decreed - 


to conſiſt of the dukes of York and Glouceſter 
the princes Henry Frederic, and Frederic William. 5 
and the duke of Cumberland, and alſo of the 


perſons following, viz. The archbiſhop of Can. a 
terbury; the lord-chancellor, or lord-keeper, 15 | 
or firſt commiſſioner, named in any commiſſion 23 
for the cuſtody of the great ſeal of Great Bri. b 
tain for the time being; the lord treaſurer f? wo 
Great Britain, or the firſt commiſſioner in that + 
office for the time being ; the lord- preſident of 4 
the council for the time being; the lord-high-ad- on 
miral of Great Britain, or the firſt commiſſioner es 
for executing that office; the two principal ſecre- 1 wy” 
taries of ſtate for the time being; and the lord ; 1 
chief juſtice of the king's bench for the time f 
being. But if any of the king's brothers, or his ha 
uncle, die, during his majeſty's reign, or ſhould i then 
be nominated regent on his demiſe, his majeſty, A 
by three inſtruments under his ſign manual, ſcaled i the f 
| and depoſited, and revocable at pleaſure. migit MM kin 
appoint ſome other perſon to be of the council * 
and ſuch inſtruments of nomination were to be pleaſ 
produced unopened to the privy council. pleaſ 
Soon after the riſing of parliament, accounts out i. 
were received of the ſucceſs of his majeſty's arms I th 
in conjunction with the company's troops in the furpr 
Eaft Indies; a complete victory having been ob- py... 
tained over the king and vizir Hindortan, Of gerou 
major Hector Monro. They had ſix thouſand ciety 
men ſlain on the field of battle, and loſt, beſide pline 
| ſtores of various kinds, one hundred and thin his a- 
pieces of cannon. The major went out, on the fons 
morning of the action, with ſome of the princip1 in pe 
officers, to reconnoitre the ſituation of the enem and ;; 
intending to attack them the following day; but the h 
| finding their whole army under arms, he return nc 


to the camp, ordered in the advanced poſts ad 


contra 
grand guard, the drums to beat to arms, and" By 
leſs than twenty minutes, the line of battle u lanqd, 
formed, having made the diſpoſition the preced f havin 


day. The enemy began to cannonade about ab chat 


ever 


in about half an hour after. 4 viſib] 
The moraſs in the front of our troops prev" Bl that i. 

their advancing for ſome time, through wil fury, 

means they were much galled by the enemy's "Wi ſhips 


non. The major then ordered a battalion of 
poys, from the right of the firſt line, to move 
ward in order to ſilence one of their batteries, 
played upon his flank, and afterwards was 9% 
to ſupport it by another battalion, which had 
deſired effect. He then ordered both the | 
face to the right, and keep marching in order 
clear the left wing of the moraſs ; which on, 


maſt 
bells 
a dea 
lx t 
dy th 
of A 
the 
noxic 
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rice to the former front, the right wing wheeling 
op to the left, to clear a ſmall wood that was upon 
dhe right; the firſt line then moved forward, keep- 
ing a very briſk cannonade. Major Monro then 
{nt orders to major Pemble, who commanded 
the ſecond line, to face to the right about, and 
ſolow the firſt, Immediately after the fire with 
ſmall arms began, and both lines puſhed forwards 
with ſuch ardor and reſolution, that the enemy 
ſoon after began to give way, and five minutes be- 
fore twelve their whole army was put-to flight, 
leaving fix thouſand men on the ſpot with one 
hundred and thirty pieces of cannon, a proportion- | 
able quantity of military ſtores, and all their tents 


| of Wil ready pitched. | | 
to The loſs of the victors was comparatively ſmall, 
for they had only thirty-two Europeans, and two 
reed kundred and thirty-nine Indians killed, and fifty- 
ſter, ſeven Europeans, and four hundred and ſeventy- 
lam, Wl three Indians wounded. According to the account 
the of the commander in chief, major Pemble and 
Can. captain Charles Gordon ſignalized their valour in 
-per, this action, having their horſes ſhot under them. 
{ſion Subſcriptions were now opened for, and the 
= public bounty moſt generouſly extended towards, 
r 0 


a great number of unfortunate ſufferers, who had 


that I joſt all, or the greater part of their effects, by a 
at of Ml dreadful fire at Rotherhithe ; for ſuch was the ex- 
h-ad- traordinary amount of the contribution, that every 
oner 


claimant was paid the full value of their loſs—a 


ſecre- WI 1audable example worthy of general imitation. 
lord About two o'clock in the morning of the twen- 
time BY ty-firſt day of Auguſt, the queen was ſafely deli- 
or his Wl vered of a prince, who was afterwards baptized by 
hould WY the name of William Henry. | 
ajeſty An account of ſeveral outrages, committed by 
ſealed WY the ſoldiers in Dublin, having been. laid before the 
right king, by his excellency the earl of Hertford, lord 
ouncil, WI lieutenant of Ireland, his - majeſty was thereupon 
to be pleaſed to order his excellency to ſignify his 
pleaſure to the lords juſtices, that it be given 
counts out in public orders in every quarter in Ireland ; 
s arms that his majeſty had received, with the utmoſt 
in the ſurprize and diſpleaſure, the accounts of the late 
en ob · I behaviour of the garriſon of Dublin, of ſuch dan- 
2 gerous tendency to the peace and ſafety of ſo- 
10U 


ciety, and utterly ſubverſive of all military diſci- 
pline; that his majeſty expects and requires from 
his army in Ireland, that they do, upon all occa- 
lons, demean themſelves quietly and peaceably and 
in perfect obedience and ſubmiſſion to the laws, 


beſides 
| chu 
on the 
rincipd 


my and that it is his majeſty's fixed reſolution to ſhew 
ay 3 "BY de higheſt marks of his diſpleaſure to all military 
recur” oy perſons whatever, who ſhall, in any reſpect, act 
ofts " contrary thereto.” - „ | 
54 4 By ſeveral accounts received from New Eng- 


aving received the royal aſſent no ſooner reached 
mat province, than a melancholy appeared on 
every countenance, and which having afterwards 
vilibly encreaſed on the arrival of intelligence 
that it had paſſed both houſes, at length turned to 


i | fury, and every where broke out into action. The 
L 1 1 bs in the harbour hung out their colours half 
8 — 05 — high, in token of the deepeſt mourning; the 
no. els rang muffled ; the act itſelf was printed with 
8 os a death's head to it in the place where it is uſual to 
od « the ſtamps, and cried publicly about the ſtreets 
1 ines U the name of « The folly of England and ruin 
I ; 4 0 merica.” Eſſays ſoon followed not only againſt 
$6 © xpediency, but even the equity of this ob- 


noxious proceeding, RS 
y the time the act itſelf, as printed at ide 


— 4 - = — — 
— —— — —— — — — — 


and, it appeared that the news of the ſtamp act 


| 
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king's printing houſe, reached the colonies, the po- 
pulace were every where exaſperated againſt it to 
ſuch a degree as to ſhew it the moſt public marks 
of contempt. In ſeveral places it was burnt, to- 
gether with effigies of thoſe who were ſuppoſed to 
have voted, or otherwiſe had any hand in favour 
of it. It was agreed at the meetings of thoſe in 
higher rank, that thanks ſhould be given to ge- 
neral Conway and colonel Barre, whom they con- 
ſidered as the moſt ſtrenuous oppoſers of it in the 


Britiſh houſe of commons ; that their. fpeeches a- 


gainſt it, and their pictures ſhould be requeſted, 
Thoſe perſons who went from Britain with com- 
miſſions to act as diſtributors of the ſtamps met 
with the ſevereſt treatment. Many, of them were 
compelled to renounce, now and for ever, pub- 
lickly, and upon oath, all manner of concern in 
them: others thought it moſt prudent to return 
from whence they came; whilſt ſome, more reſo- 
lute and zealous, had their houſes burnt down, and 
their moſt valuable effects plundered or de- 
ſtroyed. | 3 
By degrees many of the better ſort joined the 
populace in thoſe tumults, ſetting the act openly 
at defiance, and declaring their reſolution to pay 


no taxes, but ſuch as were laid by their repreſen- 


tatives. Many governors connived at theſe pro- 
ceedings. The juſtices of the peace for the diſtrict 
of Weſtmoreland in Virginia gave public notice 
under their hands, that they had declined acting in 
that capacity. Their example was followed by 
the practitioners of the law, who reſolved to give 
up their buſineſs rather than carry it on with ſtamp- 
ed papers. 10 : 
By the time the act took place (which was on 
the firſt of November) not a ſheet of ſtamped pa- 
per was to be had throughout the ſeveral colonies 
of New England, New York, New Jerſey, Pen- 


| ſylvania, Maryland, the two Carolinas, except a 


ſmall parcel which the governor of New-York, ter- 
rified by the threats of the enraged populace, had 
ſurrendered into the hands of the corporation of 
that place, on condition of their not being de- 
ſtroyed. The courts of juſtice were cloſed, and 
the ports ſhut up. 

The merchants of all thoſe colonies, which ven- 
tured openly to oppoſe the act, now entered 1nto 
the moſt ſolemn engagements with each other, not 
only not to order any more goods from Great Bri- 
tain let the conſequences be what they would, and 
recall the orders they had already given, if not 
filled up by the firſt of January 1766; but even 
not to diſpoſe of any Britiſh goods ſent them 
on commiſſion that were not ſhipped before that 
day; or if they conſented to any relaxions in 
theſe engagements, it was not to take place till 
the ſtamp act was repealed. The people of Phi- 
ladelphia alſo reſolved, though not unanimouſly, 
that, till ſuch repeal, no lawyer ſhould put in ſuit 
a demand for money owing by a reſident in Ame- 
rica to one in England; nor any perſon in Ame- 
rica, however indebted in England make any re- 
mittances. Theſe reſolutions were adopted by the 
retailers, who unanimouſly agreed not to. buy or 
ſell any Britiſh goods ſhipped contrary to their ex- 
preſs tenor. 5 

Ireland derived conſiderable advantages from 
theſe proceedings, as what goods the colonies could 
not poſſibly diſpenſe with, they took ſrom that 
country in exchange for their hempſeed and flax- 
ſeed, of which they grow yearly very large quan- 
tities. In the mean time they omitted no methods 


to free themſelves even from this dependance. A 
loclery ,, 
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ſociety of arts, manufactures and commerce, on 
the plan of the London ſociety, was inſtituted at 
New York, and markets opened for the ſale of 
| home-made goods; by which it ſoon appeared, 
that neither the natives, nor the manufacturers, 
whom the natives had for ſome time paſt been in- 


viting from Great Britain by very large encourage- || 


ments, had been idle. In ſhort the ſpirit of in- 
duſtry and frugality took place of the ſpirit of 
idleneſs and profuſion. The moſt ſubſtantial and 
faſhionable people were the firſt in ſetting the ex- 
ample to their countrymen by contenting them- 
ſelves with homeſpun, or old cloaths, rather than 
make uſe of any thing Britiſh ; and ſuch were 
the efforts of all ranks, and ſo ſteady their mea- 
ſures, that many now began to be convinced of 
what they had till then thought impoſſible, that the 
colonies would ſoon be able to ſupply themſelves 
with every neceſſary of life. 
The commiſſioners of the longitude having, 
about this time, repreſented to the commiſſioners 
of the navy, that Mr. John Harriſon had aſſigned | 
to them, for the uſe of the public, the property 
of three ſeveral time-keepers, and alſo explained 
to them the principle upon which they were con- 
ſtructed; the latter ordered this ingeniovs artiſt 
the reward to which, by previous contract, he 
was entitled, for ſo curious and uſeful a diſco- 
very. 3 
To the great and ſincære grief of all lovers of 
virtue and their country, his royal highneſs Wil- 
liam Auguſtus, duke of Cumberland, departed 
this life on the thirty-firſt of October. His death, 
which was ſudden, was ſuppoſed to have been oc- 
ora by the rupture of ſome blood-veſlel in the 
rain, 


4 


The many eminent public and private virtues 


which diſtinguiſhed this great and excellent prince 
cannot, in juſtice to his character or the cauſe of 
his country, be paſſed over unnoticed. A review 
of his life will afford a moſt ſhining example of pa- 
triotiſm, valour, juſtice, friendſhip, ſincerity and 
humanity. Inflexibly attached to the intereſt of 
his country, he braved every danger, nor indulged 
a thought of life, when called on his ſovereign's 
duty. Patriotic from principle, he gave ſanction | 
to wiſe and conſtitutional meaſures; nor feared to 
diſcountenance the ſchemes of oppreſſion, ambition 
and avarice. Conſcientiouſly juſt, he rewarded 
merit irreſpective of rank, nor ſuffered the digni- 
fied minion to eſcape his reſentment... Refined in 
his friendſhip, he ſweetened life by a judicious ſe- 
lection of worthy men to partake at his hoſpitable 
board, and amuſe his leiſure hours with an unre- 
ſerved affability of converſe. Inviolably ſincere, he 
never promiſed without deliberation, or the moſt 
unctual performance of his engagements. Above 
all, ſympathetically humane, and extenſively ge- 
nerous, his royal heart never failed to feel, nor his 
royal hand to relieve, the diſtreſſes of his fellow- 
creatures of every age, ſex, and condition, Nay, 
he ſought opportunities for doing good, and ſtu- 
died plans for the employment, of the poor. With 
theſe virtues to preponderate, his foibles may be 
ealily conſigned to oblivion, eſpecially when it is 
remembered, that to err is the lot of humanity, 
but do good is the property of benevolence. 

A moſt terrible fire broke out on the ſeventh of 
October, near the end of Biſhopſgate-ſtreer, next 
Cornhill, when the wind being weſterly, the flames 
ſoon ſpread, and the fire communicated itſelf to 
all the four corner houſes which were burning at 
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above an hundred houſes were conſumed. 
| flames were ſo rapid that the unhappy ſufferers 
had ſcarce time to fave any of their effects; but 
a contribution being ſet on foot, conſiderable ſums 


ä» 


— — 


legiſlature, 


one time. On the whole, it was computed, that 
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The 


were raiſed for the uſe of ſuch 
the donations of the public. 

The corpſe of his late royal highneſs the duke 

of Cumberland was, on the evening of the ninth 
of December, privately interred in the royal vaul 
in king Henry the ſeventh's chapel at Weſtin. 
ſter, the body having been privately conveyed tg 
the prince's chamber the night before, 
So alarming were the tranfactions in America 
that in conſequence thereof his majeſty thought 
proper to aſſemble the parliament on the 17th of 
December, and being ſeated on the throne with the 
uſual ſolemnity, he made the following ſpeech: 

« My lords and gentlemen, | 
© The preſent general ſtate of tranquillity in 
Europe gave me hopes that it would not have been 
neceſſary to aſſemble my parliament ſooner than 
uſual in times of peace: but as matters of impor. 
tance have lately occurred in ſome of my colonic 
in America, which will demand the moſt ſerious 
attention of parliament, and as further inform- 
tions are daily expected from different parts of 
that country, of which I ſhall order the fulleſt ac- 
counts to be prepared for your conſideration; 


as Choſe to accept 


I have thought fit to call you now together, in or- 


der that the opportunity may be thereby given, to 
iſſue the neceſſary writs for the many vacancies 
that have happened in the houſe of commons ſince 
the laſt ſeſſion, ſo that the parliament may be full, 
to proceed immediately, after the uſual receſs, on 
the conſideration of ſuch weighty matters as wil 
then come before you.? 

A. D. 1766. The parliament having adjourned 
for the holidays, met again on the fourteenth of 
January, when his majeſty addreſſed them in the 
following ſpeech: | | 

« My lords and gentlemen, 

When I met you laſt, I acquainted you, that 
matters of importance had happened in Emerica, 
which would demand the moſt ſerious attention of 
parliament.” _ | ge 

« That no information which could ſerve 
direct your deliberations in ſo intereſting a conceri 
might be wanting, I have ordered all the papers 
that give any light into the origin, the progreſs, 0! 
the tendency of the diſturbances which have of late 
prevailed in ſome of the northern colonies, to be 
immediately laid before you,” | : 

« No time has been loſt, on the firſt advice af 
theſe diſturbances, to iſſue orders to the gover- 
nors of my provinces, and to the commanders ® 
my forces in America, for the exertion of all the 
powers of government in the ſuppreſſion of 110 
and tumults, and the effectual ſupport of lawful 
authority.” N | 1 

« Whatever remains to be done on this oc 
ſion, I commit to your wiſdom ; not doubting bit 
your zeal for the honour of my crown, your att 
tion to the juſt rights and authority of the Britiſh 
and your affection and concern for * 
welfare and proſperity of all my people, will gal 
you to ſuch ſound and prudent reſolutions, a8 99 
tend at once to preſerve thoſe conſtitutional fi l 
over the colonies, and to reſtore to them that i N 
mony and tranquillity, which have lately been 7 
terrupted by riots and diſorders of the moſt dai 
gerous nature.“ 


If any alterations ſhould be wanting oy 


commercial azconomy of the plantations, ' - 
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r may tend to enlarge and ſecure the mutual and be- 
: neficial intercourſe of my kingdoms and colonies, 
Dn hey will deſerve. your moſt ſerious conſideration. 
= In effectuating purpoſes ſo worthy of your wiſdom 
8 and public ſpirit, you may depend upon my moſt 
K hearty concurrence and ſupport. The preſent 
8 happy tranquillity, now ſubſiſting in Europe, will 


enable you to purſue ſuch objects of your interior 
policy with a more uninterrupted attention.” 
« Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
« ] have ordered the proper eſtimates for the 
current ſervice of the year to be laid before you. 


och ſupplies. as you may grant ſhall be duly ap- 


* plied with the utmoſt fidelity, and ſhall be diſ- 
the WY penſed with the ſtricteſt conomy. 
« My lords and gentlemen; + 

« ] earneſtly recommend to you to proceed in 
y in your deliberations with temper and unanimity. 
been WI The time requires, and I doubt not but your in- 
than WY clinations will lead you to thoſe falutary diſpoſi- 
po- tions. I have nothing at heart but the aſſertion of 
ones legal authority, the preſervation of the liberties of 


all my ſubjects, the equity and good order of my 


rious | Sas 
government, and the concord and proſperity of 


ma- ee 
« of all parts of my dominions ' 

Kae. The repeal, or continuance, of the ſtamp act, 
tion; vas in itſelf a matter of the higheſt importance; 
n or. ind perhaps there ſcarce ever was any affair de- 
n, to bated in a Britiſh parliament, in which the public 
ncies thought themſclves more deeply intereſted, or for 
fnce the reſult of which they felt a more impatient anx- 


full, MW 17 5 nor was the reſt of Europe, the commercial 


ſs, on Patt Eſpecially, inattentive to the event. 8 


* Petitions were preſented from the merchants of 


London, Briſtol, Liverpool, Lancaſter, Hull, 
urned I Claſgow, &c. and indeed from moſt of the tra- 
ch of ding and manufacturing towns and boroughs in the 
in the kingdom, ſetting forth the great decay of their 
| trade, owing to the new laws and regulations 

made for America; the vaſt quantity of our ma- 
\ tha nufactures, (beſides thoſe articles imported from 
1eriCa, abroad, which were purchaſed either with our own 
ion of manufactures, or with the produce of our colonies) 

, which the American trade formerly took off our 
ve to hands: by all which, many thouſand manufactu- 
oncem ers, ſeamen, and labourers had been employed, 
to the very great and increaſing benefit of the na- 


apers Wl. 2 | | 
2 ion. That in return for theſe exports, the peti- 
of late doners had received from the colonies, rice, indigo, 
to be tobacco, naval ſtores, oil, whale fins, furs, and 


pot-aſh, with other ſtaple commodities, beſides a 
large balance in remittances by bills of exchange 


”y bullion, obtained by the coloniſts for articles 


rice of 
gover- 
Jers of 


all che e, and therefore exported, to other places: 
H ros 1 from the nature of this trade, conſiſting 
lawful Britiſh manufactures exported and of the im- 


uſed 


occa· in our manufactures, and all of them tending 


ng bit 3 our dependence on neighbouring ſtates, 
alten 8 e deemed of the higheſt importance 1n the 
Britiſh "mercial ſyſtem of this nation. That this com- 
for the Ih ſo beneficial to the ſtate, and ſo neceſſary 
1 guide $ ae lupport of multitudes, then lay under ſuch 
as mia 8 and diſcouragements, that nothing leſs 
1 right — utter ruin was apprehended, without the 
at h. Tr ate interpoſition of parliament. That the 
cen i ag were then indebted to the merchants of 
ſt d. eri e ain, to the amount of ſeveral millions 
ippea ; and that, when preſſed for payment, they 

mL NM . Ae paſt experience in proof of their wil- 
bi Ky ; but declare, it is not in their power at 
me make good their engagements, alledg- 


O. 52, 


1 
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their produce, not required for the Britiſh mar- | 


Port of raw materials from America, many of them 
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and the extenſion of the juriſdiction of the vice- 
admiralty courts, eſtabliſned by ſome late acts of 
parliament, particularly by an act paſſed in the 


fourth year of his preſent majeſty, for granting 


certain duties in the Britiſh colonies and planta- 
tions in America; and by an act paſſed in the fifth 
year of his majeſty, for granting and applying cer- 
tain ſtamp duties, &c. in the ſaid colonies, &c. 


with ſeveral regulations and reſtraints, which, if 


founded in acts of parliament for defined purpoſes, 
they repreſent to have been extended in ſuch a 
manner, as to diſturb legal commerce, and to har- 
raſs the fair trader: and to have ſo far interrupted 
the uſual and former moſt fruitful branches of their 
commerce, reſtrained the ſale of their produce, 
thrown the ſtate of the ſeveral provinces into con- 
fuſion, and brought on ſo great a number of actual 
bankruptcies, that the former opportunities and 
means of remittances and payments were utterly 


| loſt and taken from them. 


That the petitioners were, by theſe unhappy 
events, reduced to the neceſſity of applying to the 
houſe, in order to ſecure themſelves and their fa- 
milies from impending ruin; to prevent a multi- 
tude of manufacturers from becoming a burthen 
to the community, or elſe ſeeking their bread in 
other countries; to the irretrievable loſs of the 
kingdom ; and to preſerve the ſtrength of this na- 


nues increaſing, our navigation, the bulwark of 
the kingdom, in a ſtate of growth and extenſion, 
and the colonies, from inclination, duty, and 1n- 
tereſt, firmly attached to the mother country. 
Petitions from every part of the kingdom, re- 
plete with the like intereſting facts, ſtated and at- 
teſted by ſuch numbers of people, whoſe lives had 
been entirely devoted to trade, and who muſt be 
naturally ſuppoſed to be competent judges of a 
ſubject, which they had ſo long and ſo cloſely at- 
tended to, could not fail of having great weight 
with the houſe, as had alſo à petition from the 
agent for the iſland of Jamaica, ſetting forth the 
ill conſequences that had attended a ſtamp- tax 
which the aſſembly of that iſland had impoſed, and 
which was ſuffered to expire, it having been found 
unequal and burthenſome in a very high degree: 
and he gave it as his opinion that the preſent law 
for a ſtamp duty in the colonies would he attend- 
ed with the ſame, if not greater inconveniencies. 
Petitions were likewiſe received from the agents 
for Virginia and Georgia, ſetting forth their ina- 


| bility to pay the ſtamp duty, 


The party, however, who had reſolved on the 
ſupport of the ſtamp 
be prevailed upon, either by the arguments or the 


their ardor. 2 
They repreſented the petitions as the effect of 


of trade, from a due exertion of the authority of 
parliament, had been as real and as great as it was 
repreſented, yet it was better to ſubmit to this tem- 


hazard the total loſs of the juſt ſuperiority of Great 
Britain over her colonies. | 


more numerous body (of whom were the miniſtry) 
inſiſted that the legiſlature of Great Britain had an 
undoubted right to tax the colonies; but founded 
their arguments on the inexpediency of the preſent 


tax, as ill adapted to the condition of the colonies, 
2 | and 


ing that the taxes and reſtrictions laid upon them, 


tion entire, its commerce flouriſhing, the reve- 


act at all events, could not 


facts contained in the petition to remit the leaſt of | 


artifice ; and they argued, that even if the diſtreſs 


porary inconvenience, than by a repeal of the act, 


Thoſe who contended for the repeal were di- 
vided in opinion, as to the right of taxation: the 
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and built upon principles ruinous to the trade of 
Great Britain. 8 
Thoſe who denied the right of taxation were 
not ſo numerous; but they conſiſted of ſome of 
the moſt diſtinguiſned and popular names in the 
kingdom. 

Though this affair was attended to by the houſe 
with the moſt unwearied application, yet the na- 
ture of their enquiries, the number of petitions 
they received, and the multitude of papers and 
witneſſes they had to examine, occaſioned a delay 
that could not be avoided. 

In the interim, there were continual debates, and 
the oppoſition made the molt ſtrenuous efforts to 
enforce the ſtamp act, and by every means to pre- 
vent the repeal. There were two queſtions aroſe 
in the courſe of this debate, upon which the whole 
turned. The firſt was, whether the legiſlature of 
Great Britain had a right of taxation over the co- 
Jonies or not? The ſecond was confined to the 
expediency or inexpediency of the late law. 


| 


As to the right of taxation, the gentlemen who | 


oppoſed it produced many learned authorities from 
Locke, Selden, Harrington, and Puffendorf, ſhew- 
ing, that the very foundation and ultimate point 
« jn view of all government is the good of ſo- 
* ce” | 
They likewiſe urged, that by going up to Magna 
Charta, and referring to the ſeveral writs upon re- 
cord iſſued out for the purpoſe of raiſing taxes 
for the crown, and for ſending repreſentatives to 
parliament, as well as from the bill of rights, it 
appeared throughout the whole hiſtory of our con- 
ſtitution, that no Britiſh ſubject can be taxed, but 
per communem conſenſum parliamenti, that is to ſay, 
of himſelf, or his own repreſentative; and this is 
that firſt and general right, as Britiſh ſubjects, 
with which the firſt inhabitants of the colonies emi- 
orated ; for the right does not depend upon their 
charters: the charters were but the exterior mo- 
delling of the conſtitution of the colonies ; but the 
great interior fundamental of their conſtitution is 
this general right of a Britiſh ſubject; which is the 
very firſt principle of liberty, © No man ſhall be 
taxed, but by himſelf, or by his repreſentative.” 

T hat the counties palatine, of Cheſter, Durham, 
and Lancaſter, were not taxed but in their own al- 
ſemblies or parliaments : till at different periods in 
our hiſtory, they were melted into our preſent 
form of parliamentary repreſentation. That the 
body of the clergy, till very lately, taxed them- 
ſelves, and granted benevolences to the king. 

That the marches of Wales had a right of tax- 
ing themſelves till they ſent members to parlia- 
ment, and from this circumſtance had continued 
the ſtyle of the king's proclamations, and of our 
acts of parliament to this day, although unneceſ- 
ſarily, to name eſpecially the principality of Wales, 
and the towns of Monmouth and Berwick. 

That many people carry the idea of a parliament 
too far, in ſuppoſing a parliament can do every 
thing; but that is not true, and if it were, rt is 
not right conſtitutionally ; for then there might 
be an arbitrary power in a parliament, as well as 
in one man. 

There are many things a parliament cannot do. 
It cannot make itſelf executive, nor diſpoſe of 
offices that belong to the crown. It cannot take 
any man's property, even that of the meaneſt cot- 
tager, as in the caſes of incloſures, without his be- 
ing heard. The lords cannot reject a money-bill 
from the commons, nor the commons erect them- 
ſelves into a court of juſtice, The parliament 
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penalty, are binding upon the colonies, unleſs the 


| navigation or other acts, are laid upon their c 


| 
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could not tax the clergy, till ſuch time az f 
were repreſented in parliament : hor can the pala. 
ment of England tax Ireland. 

The charters of the colonies, which are deve 


Book xy; 


from prerogative, and are in fact only ſo man 
grants from the crown, are not the only rights te 
colonies have to being repreſented before they are 
taxed: they, as Britiſh ſubjects, take up the 
rights and Jiberties from a higher origin than they 
charters only, They take them from the ſame ori. 
gin and fountain, from whence they flow to al 
Engliſhmen, from Magna Charta and the natury 
right of the ſubject. By that rule of right, th 
charters of the colonies, like all other crown grants 
are to be reſtricted and interpreted, for the benef; 
not the prejudice of the ſubjects. Had the fi 
inhabitants of the colonies renounced all connec. 
tion with their mother country, they might hay 
renounced their original right: but when they emi. 
grated under the authority of the crown, and the 
national ſanction, they went out from hence at the 
hazard of their lives and fortunes, with all the fi 
great privileges of Engliſhmen. on their back, 
But at the fame time they were not, and could not 
be bound by penal laws of this country, from the 
ſeverity of which they fled, to climates remote 
from the heavy hand of power; and which they 
hoped to find more friendly to their principles o 
civil and religious liberty, e pes 

It is upon this ground, that it has been univer 
ſally received as a law, that no acts of parliament 
made here, and particularly thoſe which ena an 


are ſpecially named. The inhabitants of the er 
lonies once removed from the domeſtic legillati 
of the mother country, are no more dependen 


Man is, or than, in the feudal ſyſtem of Europe 
many ſubordinate principalities are dependent d 
the juriſdiction of the lord paramount; but on 
ing only a limited obedience. 

It is not meant by what has been ſaid, to affe 
the caſe of any external duties laid upon the 
ports: or of any reſtrictions which, by the act 


merce; for they are in the ſame caſe, as all ot 
colonies belonging to the reſt of the mariti 
powers in Europe, who have ſhut up their colon 
from all intercourſe with foreign countries, in d 
very firſt eſtabliſhment. What is ſpoken of 
internal taxes, to be levied on the body of! 
people: and that; before they can be liable 
theſe internal taxes, they muſt firſt be repreſent 
Many other arguments were uſed, and inſtant 
were brought from ancient hiſtory, of the © 
duct of ſome of the moſt famous republics, W 
reſpect to their colonies, as well as of colon 
which outgrew their mother countries, ſuch a5 
thage, the northern emigrants, &c. F 
Precedents were quoted from what happen 
the United Netherlands, and other places, vi 
ſhould ſerve as a beacon, to warn us from pur” 
ſuch meaſures as brought about thoſe revolut; 
In anſwer to theſe arguments, thoſe on the b 
fide obſerved, that it was neceſſary to clear * 
from the queſtion all that maſs of difſertat'” * 
learning, diſplayed in arguments which hae, 
brought from ſpeculative men, who have F 
upon the ſubject of government. That the! 
ments upon that ſubject, and arguments of , 
lawyers, as Locke, Seldon, Puffendorf, 4" "Oi 
are little to the purpoſe in a queſtion of co 
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the earlieſt times, to our preſent conſtitution, . 
cauſe che conſtitution is not the ſame: and no- 
body knows what it was at ſome of the times that 
are quoted : that there are things, even in Magna 
Charta, which are not conſtitutional now, and that 
thoſe records are no proofs of our conſtitution as 
it now is. : 3 
Among many other arguments it was urged, 
that protection is the ground which gives a right 
to taxation. That the obligation between the 
colonies and the mother country is natural and reci- 
procal, conſiſting of defence on the one ſide, and 
obedience on the other; and that common ſenſe 
dictates, that they muſt be dependent in all points 
upon the mother country, or elſe not belong to it 
at all, That the queſtion 1s not, what was law, or 
what was the conſtitution ? bur the queſtion 1s, what 
is law now, and what is the conſtitution now? That 
if a matter of right has been generally exerciſed, 
and as generally held to be law, as hath been proved 
in numberleſs inſtances, without 1ts ever having 
been queſtioned before, it is now the conſtitution. 
It was alſo obſerved, that the colonies had gone 
very great lengths; and it was even inſiſted, that 
by appointing deputies from their ſeveral aſſem- 
blies to confer together, they had abſolutely for- 
{cited their charters. |. 
The debates being at an end, and the queſtion 
put, the power of the legiſlature of Great-Britain 


over her colonies, in all caſes whatſoever, ' and | 


without any diſtinction in regard to taxation, was 
confirmed and aſcertained without a diviſion, 

The grand committee who had paſſed the reſo- 
lutions on which the foregoing queſtion was de- 
bated, had alſo paſſed another for the total repeal 
of the ſtamp act: and two bills were accordingly 
brought in to anſwer theſe purpoſes. By the re- 
ſolutions on which the former was founded, it was 
declared, that tumults and inſurrections of the 
moſt dangerous nature had been raiſed and carried 


on in ſeveral of the colonies, in open defiance of 


government, and in manifeſt violation of the laws 
and legiſlative authority of this kingdom. That 
theſe tumults and inſurrections had been encourag- 
ed and inflamed, by ſeveral votes and reſolutions 
which had paſſed in the aſſemblies of the ſaid colo- 
nies, derogatory to the honour of government, and 
deſtructive to their legal? and conſtitutional depen- 
dency on the crown and parliament, &c. | 
By the bill itſelf, all: votes, reſolutions, or or- 
ders, which had been paſſed by any of the general 
aſſemblies in America, by which they aſſumed to 
themſelves the ſole and excluſive right of taxing 
his majeſty's ſubjects in the colonies, were an- 
nulled, and declared contrary to law, derogatory 
to the legiſlative authority of parliament, and in- 
conſiſtent with their dependency upon the crown. 
Far from being diſpirited, the oppoſition gained 
new vigour, and inſiſted on the repeal in every part 
ot it's progreſs. So many inſtances of the inex- 
bediency of the ſtamp act had already occurred, 
that the queſtion was ſcarcely controvertible ; there- 
ore, inſtead of entering into the merits. of that 
Part of the controverſy, they reſted their principal 
fence upon the reſolutions on which the late bill 
or ſecuring the dependency of the colonies had 
been founded. On the queſtion being put, the bill 
Paſſed by a majority of 275 to 167, and was Car- 
ed up to the lords by above two hundred members 
vt the houſe of commons. The eclat with which 
© Was introduced in the upper houſe did not pre- 
Vent its meeting with a ſtrong oppoſition there ; 
turty-three lords entered a proteſt againſt it at the 
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ſecond reading, as did twenty-eight at the third; 
it was, however, carried by a majority of thirty- 
ur. 7 | 

On the 18th of March his majeſty went to the 


houſe of peers and gave the royal aſſent to the bill 


for repealing the American ſtamp- act; that for ſe- 
curing the dependencies of the colonies on the 
Britiſh, crown, and to ſeveral other bills. On this 
occaſion the American merchants made a moſt nu- 
merous appearance to expreſs their joy and grati- 
tude; the ſhips in the river diſplayed their co- 
lours; great numbers of houſes in the city were 
illuminated, and every decent and orderly method 
obſerved, to demonſtrate the juſt ſenſe that 
was entertained of his majeſty's goodneſs, and the 
wiſdom of parliament, in conciliating the minds 
of the people on this critical occaſion. 
His majeſty having, on the 14th of May, given 
the royal aſſent, among others, to © the bill to 
« prohibit the importation of foreign wrought ſilks 
« and velvets for a limited time,” ſeveral thou- 
ſand weavers went to St. James's, with ſtreamers 
flying, drums beating, and muſick playiag, and 
teſtified their gratitude by loud acclamations of joy. 
In conſequence of petitions from ſeveral of the 
capital trading towns in England, a bill was paſ- 
ſed this ſeſſion for opening free ports under cer- 
tain reſtrictions in different parts of the Weſt-In- 
dies. 
The parliament continued fitting till the ſixth of 
June, on which day his majeſty went to the houſe 
of peers, and put an end to the ſeſſion by a ſpeech 
from the throne, in which he ſaid that, © it was with 
ce the utmoſt ſatisfaction he had obſerved the wiſ- 
« dom and moderation by which the parliament 
had been uniformly guided, through the im- 
portant deliberations in which they had been 
c engaged.” 
« many regulations which had been made for 
« exrending and promoting the trade and manu- 
ce factures of Great Britain, and for ſettling the 
mutual intercourſe of his kingdoms and planta- 
« tions, in ſuch a manner as to provide for the 
improvement of the colonies, on a plan of due 
ſubordination to the commercial intereſts the 
mother country, were the ſtrongeſt proofs of 
their equitable and comprehenſive regard to the 
welfare of all his dominions. He declared, that 
it ſhould be his endeayour, that ſuch care be ta- 
ken, as might tend to ſecure and improve the ad- 
vantages which might be expected from ſuch wiſe 
« and ſalutary regulations.” | 
On the Zoth of July his majeſty was pleaſed to 
make the following changes in the miniſtry. The 
duke of Grafton was conſtituted firſt lord of the 
treaſury, in the room of the marquis of Rocking- 


cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 
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cc 


ham; lord Camden was created lord high-chan- 


cellor, in the room of the earl of Northington, 
made preſident of the council; the earl of Shel- 


| burne was made ſecretary of ſtate in the room of 


the duke of Richmond ; Mr. Pitt was created earl 
of Chatham, and made lord privy ſeal; and Mr. 
Townſhend was appointed chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, in the room of Mr. Dowdeſwell. 

On the firſt- of October the princeſs Caroline 
Matilda, youngeſt daughter of the late prince of 
Wales, and ſiſter to his majeſty, was married b 
proxy at St. James's to the king of Denmark, 
and next day ſet out for Harwich, She was ac- 
companied by her royal brother the duke of Glou- 
ceſter, and on the 18th of the ſame month ſhe ar- 
rived in ſafety at Altena, were ſhe was met by 
his Daniſh majeſty, and the nuptials were ſolem- 

| nized 


His majeſty obſerved, that © the 
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nized according to the form of the Lutheran 


church. | a 
During the courſe of the ſummer, the poor in 
divers parts of the kingdom aſſembled in a riotous 


manner on account of the exceeding high price 
of proviſions. They deſtroyed the mills, ſeized 
on the corn and other proviſions which they ſold at- 
a moderate price, and delivered the produce to the 
owners. At ſome places they were much more 
violent, for, inſtead of purſuing the above mea- 
ſures, they ripped open ſacks and ſcattered the corn 
about, ſeized various commodities in the ſhops 
which they threw into the ſtreets, and behaved in 
the moſt outrageous manner. 

The parliament met on the 11th of November, 
and there having been great complaints concerning 
the high price of proviſions, and inſurrections in 
different parts of the country, his majeſty recom- 
mended the ſtate of the nation to both houſes, and 
deſired that they would, in their deliberations, fix 
on ſome plan for the relief of his diſtreſſed ſub- 
jects. | 5 | 
: He told them, that the diſcontents among the 
people had led them to commit many acts of vio- 
lence on the reſt of their fellow- ſubjects, from miſ- 
taken notions that they had been the voluntary cauſe 
of all their ſufferings. That, contrary to his own 
inclinations, but conſiſtent with the neceſſity he 
was under to ſupport the dignity of government, he 
had iſſued ſpecial commiſſions for the trials of the 
rioters, that the public peace might be preſerved, 
and the minds of the lower claſs of people ſo much 
intimidated, that they would be afraid to offend. 
He added, that he had concluded a commercial 
treaty with the empreſs of Ruſſia, which he hoped 
would be of great benefit to his ſubjects; and took 
notice of the marriage of his ſiſter to the king of 
Denmark, a circumſtance that would ſtrengthen the 
proteſtant intereſt. He concluded by telling the 
commons that he confided in their wiſdom and fide- 
lity for raiſing the ſupplies, and recommended 
unanimity to all the members. V 

After the moſt ſtrenuous oppoſitions from the 
diſcarded party, it was agreed upon, by a great ma- 
jority in both houſes, that addreſſes of thanks 
ſnould be preſented to his majeſty, and then they 
adjourned till after the holidays. 

A. D. 1767. The firſt object that attracted the 
notice of parliament this ſeſſions, was the ſtate of the 
Eaſt-India company, which was now become ex- 
tremely rich, and actually exerciſed a ſovereign au- 
thority over their ſettlements. To the then miniſtry 
ſuch a circumſtance muſt have been very alarming; 
and therefore a committee was appointed to examine 
into the affair. The charter of the company was 


ordered to be produced, and that a perfect know- 


ledge might be obtained of every thing relating to 


their tranſactions, they were obliged to deliver up 


to the houſe the originals of ſuch treaties as they 
had entered into with the princes in the Eaſt- 
Indies; and alſo an account of all the expences in- 
curred by the government for the ſupport of the 
company. | 

That the public in general might form a judg- 


ment of the rectitude of theſe proceedings on the 


part of adminiſtration, all theſe papers were 
printed and publiſhed. The queſtion ſtated 
by them was, © Whar right had the Eaſt-India 
« company to territorial juriſdiction ?” 

Though by their charter they were even excluded 
from making any conqueſts, it appeared that they 
had ſubdued ſeveral princes in India, and annexed 
their dominions to their own ſettlements, It was 
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| take place ſimilar to that in the feudal law, where 


1767. Book xy], 
urged further, that ſuch powers veſted in a co 

rate body of merchants was inconſiſtent with the 
nature of government, derogatory to the digni 

of the crown, and injurious to the generality of the 
ſubjects. That if government was to ſupport them 
then all thoſe acquiſitions of territory became the 
property of the crown, otherwiſe a principle would 


regalities were eſtabliſhed, and the chief enjoyed a 
commutative juriſdiction with the ſovereign, That 
ſuch practices would contribute towards the pro- 
moting confuſion among all ranks of ſubjects, and 
might, in the end, lead us back to a ſtate of bar. 
barity, equal to that in which our predeceſſors were 
many hundred years ago. | 

Thoſe who contended for the rights of the com- 
pany advanced, that the words of the charter were | 
general, and therefore the notion of acquiſitions | 
was implied by inferences drawn from conſequen- | 
ces, Without an aſſigned ſpecification. That by | 
ſuch a chain of reaſoning, all the new ſettlements 
made in America, beyond thoſe that were ſpecified : 
in the charters, might be claimed by the crown, . 
although it was evident, that they were private . 
property. That people who went to ſettle in fo- b 
reign parts, eſpecially among uncultivated ſavages, 
were obliged, for their own ſafety, to extend the 
bounds of their territories; and if the government 
was at ſome trifling expence in ſupporting them, it 
was no more than what they owed to the ſubjects in 2 
general, It was further urged, that if the crown 
had any claim on the company, the courts of lay 
were open, where there was not the leaſt doubt but P. 


juſtice would be done to all parties; and as the il © 
houſe of commons was not a court of judicature, f 

ſo it had no right to meddle with points of law, nor * 
could it decide on any legal privileges. That if nn 


ever ſuch an event ſhould take. place, as that of the | 
commons aſſuming a power to judge in matters of a 
law, it would prove fatal to the ſubjects in general, 


who would chooſe that their reſpective properties F 
ſhould be intruſted in other hands. 45 
The diſputes were carried on with great warmti Fs 
by both parties, and the reſult was, that the com- 10 
pany ſhould, during the ſpace of two years enſuing th 
pay a certain ſum to government; and that no divi- : 
dend of their ſtock ſhould be made without the con- * 
ſent of a general court of proprietors. _ on 
On the 24th of June his majeſty put an end w - © 
the ſeſſions of parliament, and on the 17th of Sep- wy 
tember following, his royal highneſs the duke of a ; 
York, who had gone abroad in order to make tit The 


tour of Italy, died at Monaco, a ſmall diftrict + 
little beyond Provence. 

A very remarkable event this year took place 0 
the continent. It is well known. that Italy, ond 
the ſeat of learning, has been for many 28% 
the mother and nurſe of ſuperſtition; and fro 
thence originated all thoſe ridiculous ceremon® 
that debaſed the chriſtian religion, and made it fe. 
ſemble the groſſeſt paganiſm. . 

It is obſerveable that, for ſome time, popery had 
been loſing ground in thoſe countries where it - by 
law eſtabliſhed, and increaſing where it was PF 
hibited, owing to the diſgrace into which ey 
ſuits had brought themſelves. That ſociety 1 
been eſtabliſhed above two hundred years, ® 
that time had ariſen to ſuch fame, that they gg? 
objects of jealouſy, and even reſentment to i 
other orders, Itis true, they were become ſo 
fluent that even princes might have looked 15 
them as dangerous rivals; but that was not e 
cauſe of their ruin. It had been a conſtant P 


| 
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tice with princes, and other great men, to make 
them their confeſſors; and it is well known, that 
he who acts the part of a confeſſor to a prince may, 
with propriety, be conſidered as his prime miniſter, 
All ſecrets had been truſted with them, and as ſome 


) 

e of them were, at the ſame time, confeſſors to thoſe 
4 in oppoſite intereſts, jealouſies took place; and the 
(> king of Portugal, having heen attacked in his car- 
a riage in conſequence of a plan laid by theſe fathers, 
5 reſolved to baniſh them out of his dominions. 
p This happened ſome years before this period, and 
1 


Spain now followed the example of Portugal, by 
baniſhing the jeſuits out of all their dominions, 
whether in Europe or America. 

It was natural to ſuppoſe, that they would have 


found an aſylum in Italy, and they did ſo for ſome 
ere time ; but during. the former part of this year they 
ons were baniſhed from Naples and Parma, and all 
228 their eſtates confiſcated. Under various characters, 
0 ſuch as thoſe of tutors, clerks, ſurgeons, &c. 
en 


many of them have ſettled in proteſtant countries; 
but it is to be hoped, that parents and guardians 


will take care to prevent youth from being ſeduced 
5 by their artful inſinuations. | 
, This year the empreſs of Ruſſia had ſummoned 
ges, 


0 all the learned men in her empire to aſſemble at 
* Moſcow, in order to compile a code of laws, 


ment which was the more neceſſary, as many of the 
n, 1 provinces conſiſted of ſubjects governed by diffe- 
4 rent laws, and theſe frequently claſhing with each 


other, contributed towards injuring claimants to 
private property, and retarded the regular courſe 
of diſtributive juſtice. 

In Poland, the diet once more aſſembled, but as 
it was impoſſible to bring the contending parties to 


body for their own preſervation. 

The attention of all the people in Europe was, 
this year, directed to Corſica, an iſland in the Me- 
diterranean, almoſt adjoining to the iſland of Sar- 
dinia, It is extremely fertile and populous, and, 
lome centuries ago, had been given by the pope to 
the republic of Piſa; but the Genoeſe took it, and 
for many years treated the inhabitants in the moſt 
arbitrary and cruel manner. The ſpirit of liberty, 
however, was not extin&t; it wanted only the 
breath of an hero to kindle it; and ſuch a one was 
found in the perſon of the famous Paoli, a native 
of the iſland, but who had travelled into other 
countries, where he had learned the art of war. 
The prudence and valour of that hero will be tranſ- 
mitted to the lateſt ages; but we ſhall ſee in the 
ſequel that, overpowered by numbers, he was 
obliged to abandon the iſland. ST 

On the 24th of November the parliament was 
opened by his majeſty with a ſpeech, in which he 
told them, that he had aſſembled them at ſo early 
* Ferdio, that they might have time to deliberate 
wth ſteadineſs and, judgment; and, in particular, 
recommended to them the ſtate of the nation with 
reſpect to the price of proviſions. 


Banged the attention of both houſes was of ſuch a 
3 that nothing equal to it had happened 
bie the revolution. The dreadful hardſhips to 
ic the poor had been reduced by the exhorbitant 
* * proviſions became a matter of ſerious 
ration; and petitions having been preſented 
42 majeſty during the receſs of parliament, a 
tion F ation was iſſued, prohibiting the exporta- 
corn for a limited time. 
proclamation, expedient as it was at fo 
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an agreement, the nobles, who were at the head of 
the diſſidents, formed thernſe]ves into a ſeparate | 


The firſt, and indeed the principal ſubject that | 
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| alarming a criſis, occaſioned violent debates; the 
miniſtry contending for an occaſional diſpenſing 
power in the crown, eſpecially on principles of hu- 
manity: the oppoſite party maintaining that the 
doctrine of neceſſity had, in various inſtances, 
been productive of the greateſt political evils, and 
aſſerting that as there was an act of parliament al- 


der a ſpecified price, the proclamation was conſe- 
quently unconſtitutional. Such was the ſubſtance 
of the arguments on this important point from 
which the only inference that candour can draw, as 
juſtified by the laws of God and Nature, is, that 
to do a great right, men may do a /iltle wyong. 

A. D. 1768. The public buſineſs of this {gſ- 
ſion being brought to a concluſion, the king went 
to the houſe on the tenth of March, and having 
thanked the commons for their generouſly granting 
the ſupplies for the year, deſired them to preſerve 
peace among their neighbours in their counties and 
towns, eſpecially during the next general election. 
He then prorogued the parliament to the laſt day 
of March ; but on the twelfth of April a procla- 
mation was iſſued, whereby they were diſſolved. 

On the 1oth of May, (a period remarkable for 
the fatal cataſtrophe in St. George's fields) the 
members of the new parliament were ſworn in, and 
the following day the commons having re-choſen 
Sir John Cuſt for their ſpeaker, the lord chancellor 
Camden opened the ſeſſion by virtue of a com- 
miſſion from his majeſty. Both houſes preſented 
loyal addreſſes to his majeſty, beſeeching him to 
put the laws in execution againſt all thoſe concerned 
in riots or tumults, as the growing price of provi- 
ſions had driven many of the lower claſſes of peo- 
ple to a ſtate of diſtraction, and ſeveral irregulari- 
ties had been committed, eſpecially in Spital- fields: 
where many poor families not only ſtruggled under 
the dearth of proviſions, but were deſtitute of em- 
ployment. 

The other domeſtic tranſactions being not very 
intereſting, it may not be improper to advert to the 
affairs of the continent; and as there had long ſub- 
ſiſted a commercial intercourſe between Great 
Britain and Ruſſia, obſerve, that the czarina, com- 
paſſionating the diſtreſſes of Poland, and exaſperated 
at the conduct of the French, in ſtirring up the 


to eſpouſe its cauſe. This produced an open rupture 
between the Turks and Ruſſians, and engaged 


| which commanded the attention of all Europe. 


French concluded a treaty with the republic of 
Genoa of a very extraordinary nature, and ſuch 
as ought to have been oppoſed by all the maritime 
ſtates in Europe. The brave Corſicans ſtill conti- 
nued to defend thoſe rights which the Genoeſe 
lought to deprive them of; and the latter, deſpair- 


to give up that valuable iſland to the French king, 
upon condition of his ſending an army thither to 
ſubdue the people. It was deemed extremely im- 
politic in ſeveral ſtates to connive at the execution 
of ſuch a treaty, as if a war ſhould break out, the 
French would have an opportunity of ſending a 
ſwarm of privateers from Corſica, and to this 
iſland they could bring their prizes without being 
obliged to fail to Marſeilles; ſo that the trade 
along the ſouth and weſt coaſt of Italy would be 

wholly their own. | | 1 85 
The attention of the Engliſh miniſtry was now 
directed to America, where ſeveral diſturbances 
7-A | had 


lowing the free exportation of corn while at or un- 


Turks againſt that unhappy country, determined 


them in a war obſtinate, deſtructive, and bloody, 


During the month of Auguſt this year the 


ing of ever bringing them into ſubjection, agreed 


. — — 


vindicating themſelves, and throwing the whole 


deſtroyed, as they ſeemed to them contrary to the 
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had -happened on account of ſome duties having | 
been laid on glaſs, ſalt, and ſome other commodi- 
ties imported from England. It was thought that 
the repeal of the ſtamp-a&t would have given 
ſome ſatisfaction to theſe people, but they ſtill in- 
ſiſted that it was their inherent privilege to tax 
themſelves. 0 5 
At Boſton the people met in a large body, and 
entered into ſeveral reſolutions not to import any 
goods of a ſuperfluous nature, but to attend to the 
ſtricteſt economy both in dreſs and furniture. A 
ſubſcription was opened for the encouragement of 
their own manufactures, and the eſtabliſnment of 
new ones. This was done to elude the payment 
of the duties upon ſuch articles as ſhould be ſent 
from England; and, at the ſame time, an aſſociation 
of perſons from all the old colonies was formed, in 
order to propoſe the moſt likely means to be uſed 
in preventing Engliſh acts of parliament from bein 
put in force there, or in any other of the American 
provinces, or the Weſt-Indies. vs 

The freeholders, and, in general, all the inhabi- 
tants of Maſſachuſet's Bay, had placed the greateſt 
confidence in their repreſentatives, and there was a 
continual conteſt between them and their governor. 
'T he earl of Shelburne had ſent over a letter. to the 
governor, complaining of theſe abuſes, and it was 
read in the open aſſembly of the repreſentatives. 
This occaſioned moſt violent debates; and ſome 
of the merabers went ſo far as to declare, that the 
governor had miſrepreſented their conduct to the 
miniſtry. They denied the charges in the letter, 
and wrote to the earl of Shelburne on that ſubject, 


blame on the governor. At the ſame time, the 
merchants of Boſton ordered their agent to repre- 
ſent to the lords of the trealury, that unleſs theſe | 
duties, which had occaſioned ſo much miſchief, 
were taken off, the trade of the province would be 


ſpirit of the conſtitution, and inconſiſtent with their 
charter. Theſe repreſentations occaſioned: the eſta- 
bliſhment of a new officer, who was to act as ſe- 
cretary of ſtate for the colonies in America; and 
the firſt perſon made choice of was the earl of 
Hiliſborough, at that time firſt lord of trade. 
lordſhip, immediately on his appointment, ſent cir- 
cular letters to the governors of the provinces, in- 
forming them, that his majeſty was highly diſpleaſed 
at the conduct of the people, as it was apt to create 
confuſion, and throw every thing into the utmoſt 
diforder. He ſaid, that their conduct in oppoſing 
the legiſlative power of Great Britain was little 
better than an act of open rebellion ; for, by giving 
encouragement to ſuch practices, the government 
would be overturned, and no regard paid to the 
laws. He concluded by recommending to them 
to preſerve the public peace, by puniſhing all diſ- 
orders of an evil tendency ; but as to mere oppoſi- 
tion in words, or in ſcandalous libels, they were to 
treat them with contempt. 

Governor Barnard, in concurrence, doubtleſs, 
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with inſtructions from the power under which he 
held his office, not only diſſolved the aſſembly of 
repreſentatives, but inſiſted that, by a public act, 


their ſucceſſors ſhould diſavow their conduct. This 


was deemed a flagrant violation of the rights of the 
people, as it tended to annul the proceedings of 
the repreſentatives, in conſequence of the will and 
mandate of the conſtituents. They 
a copy of the governor's inſtructions, which was 
granted them, and, to their furprize, they found, 
that in caſe they refuſed to comply, they were to be 


deſired to ſee 


1768, Book XVI. 
diſſolved, and an account of their conduct ſent tg 
next ſeſſion of parliament. 2704 

This ſet the whole nation in a flame; and when 
the bill was brought in to paſs a cenſure on the 
conduct of the laſt aſſembly, ninety-two voted 
againſt it, and no more than ſeventeen for it. The 
reſt of the colonies took the alarm, and followed 
their example; while combinations were formed 
almoſt every where not to take any goods from 
England, except ſuch as were abſolutely neceſſary, 
The diſcontents among the people of Boſton now 
broke out into open violence: for a ſhip having 
landed a cargo of wine, and taken on board 
another of oil, without paying any regard to the 
new laws by which the cuſtoms were to be re. 
gulated, the officers made a ſignal to the Romney 


down the maſts of the trading veſſel, hawled her 
along-ſide of the king's ſhip. This was ſo ſeverely 
reſented by the populace, that they roſe in great 
numbers, demoliſhed the houſes of the cuſtom- 
houſe officers, and laying hold of the commiſſio- 
ner's boat, dragged it on ſhore, and then ſet it 
on fire. 76. | | 
While theſe diſorders continued in the town, the 
governor diſſolved the aſſembly; but that had not 
the deſired effect, for the diſturbances increaſed 
every day, ſo that two regiments were ſent over 


place of rendezvous was to be at Halifax, in 
Nova-Scotia; and no ſooner had the people of 
Boſton received news that they were landed at 
that place, than they met, and choſe a preſident a- 
mong themſelves, who was deputed to wait on the go- 
vernor, to know for what reaſon, or with what 
view, his majeſty's forces were to be ſent among 
them. They deſired, at the ſame time, that a ge- 
neral aſſembly might be ſummoned to meet; but he 
refuſed to give them any ſatisfactory anſwer, and 
only told them, that it was their duty to break up 
their tumultuous meetings, and ſubmit. quietly to 
the laws. He added that as they ſeemed ignorant 
of the offence they had committed, he mult freely 
tell them, that' unleſs they ſubmitted to the go- 
vernment, he ſhould be obliged to treat them 3s 
rebels. From this time he refuſed to receive any 


| meſſages from them; upon which they ſent a long 


detail of their grievances to London, in order to 
be laid before the miniſtry. In the mean time, the 


| tranſports, with the two regiments, and a train of 


artillery, arrived from Halifax, and were quar- 


tered in the houſes of townſmen ; but as the mil. 


tary laws did not extend to America, any farther 


the governor that they ſhould have barrack prov” 
ſions, ſo as to be as little burthenſome to the peo 
ple as poſſible. This part of the governor's pol 
duct gave general ſatisfaction to ſuch of the peop* 
as were moderate in their ſentiments ; but notwie” 
ſtanding, a great majority were {till diſconten® 
They could not behold without jealouſy an arm 


9 


— 


UW 


force quartered amongſt them in time of ones 
for, with reſpect to their late combination 
they conſidered them as efforts to maintain the 
freedom. 3 

The domeſtic peace of England, during. 15 
ſummer, induced the king of Denmark to plus 
royal brother-in-law, our moſt gracious ſorel 
He was attended by moſt of his great office” \ 
ſtate, and the utmoſt reſpe& was paid to him 1 a 
ranks of people. His Daniſh majeſty gave ” 


4 , 0 g- 
for a maſquerade, which was one of the molt 9% 


England, in order to belaid before the houſe at the 


man of war, who ſent his boats; and having cut 


from Ireland to ſupport the civil power. Their 


than providing .barracks for them, it was ordered 0) 
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nificent ever ſeen in England; and while the pre- 
-ations for it were going on, he viſited Cambridge, 


where he was elegantly entertained in the hall of 
Trinity College, From: thence he proceeded to 


| 
York, Leeds, and Mancheſter; and, on his return 
to London, coming through Oxford, he was met 
e by the whole univerſity in proceſſion, When he 
a came to the ſenate-houſe, the public orator compli- 
d mented him in a moſt elegant Latin ſpeech, to 
N which his myeſty replied in the ſame language. 
V. He was then preſented with a diploma, as doctor 
W of the civil and canon laws, and walked in his 
Z honorary robes along with the doctors and regents. 
rd jn the beginning of October his Daniſh majeſty 
ne left England; and, much about the ſame time, ſe- 
22 veral changes took place in the Engliſh miniſtry; 
ey indeed the political ſtate of this country had, for 
ut. ſeveral years been of a very fluctuating nature. 
1er On a review of the tranſactions in the Eaſt-Indies 
ely during the cloſe of the former, and commencement 
cat of the preſent year, a revolution was apprehended 
M- in the affairs of the India-company, which was now 
10- in a flouriſhing condition. Hyder Ally, a perſon 
it who had ſerved ſome time as a common ſoldier, 
having received ſome affront from his officers, left 
the the army, and raiſed a choſen band of followers, 
_ with a view of driving the Engliſh out of all their | 


ſed ſettlements 1n that part of the world. Although 
er brought up in the moſt humble ſtation, he had all 
heir the qualities of a great general, which were only 
un WM obſcured for want of a proper opportunity of diſ- 
le of playing them to public view. | 

Such was the character of the man with whom 
the Engliſh had now to contend; and it muſt be 
- 60” acknowledged, that it required the greateſt {kill to 
oppole him. He had conquered ſeveral provinces. 


nong on the coaſt of Malabar, and, upon the whole, was 
a ge- conſidered as one of the moſt formidable princes in 
ut he the eaſt, He was ſenſible, however, that the Eaſt- 
, and India company would be ſo powerfully ſupported, 
2 that policy muſt be added to force, otherwiſe he 
Ly 


ſhould never be able to accompliſh his ſchemes. 
Accordingly he brought ever the Nizam of the 
Decan to his intereſt; and having raiſed a large 


Orant 
freely 
e g0- 
1M as 


: smith, in the company's ſervice, was ſent to op— 
e am 


pole this formidable alliance; and a moſt deſperate 


long engagement enſued, in which Hyder Ally diſco- 
der ; vered all the courage and conduct of the braveſt 
wo general. He made his diſpoſitions with ſo much 
A 


prudence, that it was no eaſy matter to attack him; 
o that colonel Smith, in order to avoid the force of 
is cannon, which galled the company's troops on 


r | ; 
wif lie right, marched to a riſing ground on the left, 
re 7 and ſo turned his lines. The Aftatic general rode 
— om one place to another, to encourage his men, 
e 


at at laſt they gave way, and the Engliſh conti- 
med purſuing them with great ſlaughter. All their 


le | Sheds, ay 
2-4 cannon and ammunition fell into the hands of the 
ow 1 Fngliſh, beſides a vaſt quantity of treaſure ; and the 
1 dam, perceiving the danger he was in from his 
a 


ennections with Hyder Ally, made peace with the 
"0Mpany, This, however, did not put an end to 


in den the Nizam, transferred the ſeat of action into a 
9 this Wountainous part of the country, where it was ex- 
vil his "rely difficult to attack him, as he was well 
an clainted with all the paſſages and defiles, and 
de ec defend himſelf even againſt ſuperiority of 
5 al numbers. | | 
DM Lee Cloſe of the year, the brave Corſicans aſ- 
mug 0 their deareſt rights, with a ſpirit ànd intrepi- 


that would reflect honor upon the moſt re- 


body of forces, prepared to take the field. Colonel 


4 war; for Hyder Ally, finding himſelf deſerted. 
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nowned heroes, who have adorned the page of hiſtory, 
merous army, they diſputed the ground with them 


from England, and, for that purpoſe, ſent notice of 
his diſtreſs to our miniſtry by one Mr. Boſwell, a 
young gentleman with whom he had become ac- 
quainted while on his travels: but no aſſiſtance 
being given him, he had nothing to depend on be- 
ſides the juſtice of his cauſe, and the bravery of his 


conſiderable advantages; but the Corſicans killed 


ſuch vaſt numbers of them in ſtraggling parties, 


that had they not been continually re inforced by 
treſh ſuccours, the whole army that firſt landed 
would have been totally cut off. The Corſicans 
concealed themſelves in buſhes and caves near the 
roads where the enemy were to paſs, and galled 
them fo much, that many deſerted, while ſuch as 
tell into the hands of the Corſicans as priſoners, 
were inſtantly put to death. Some perſons may blame. 
the conduct of the Corſicans on this occaſion, as in- 
conſiſtent with the law of nations: but the peculi- 
arity of their circumſtances muſt plead in their 
behalf, They had been ſo much oppreſſive by the 
Genoeſe, that they had, conſiſtent with the opinions 
of the beſt writers on natural law, aſſerted their own 


that they could not again reduce them to a ſtate of 


ſubjection they gave them up to the French, as if 


they had been a parcel of ſheep or oxen. The 
French upon their landing in the iſland," com- 
manded all the inhabitants to lay down their arms, 
and take an oath of allegiance to their ſovereign, 
theſe innocent people, knowing that no mercy was 


priſoners, reſolved to treat the French in the ſame 
manner, and fell their lives and liberty as dear as 


and their putting the French priſoners to death was 
no more than an act of retaliation, which ſtands 
juſtified by the beſt authors on the law of nations. 
Paoli who ſtill hoped for aſſiſtance from England, 
their opinion concerning the moſt proper methods 
before them all the papers which the French had 
but no ſooner did the chiefs perceive that they were- 
than they tore them into a thouſand pieces. 

| Although this campaign was but ſhort, yet fo 
great was the loſs the French ſuſtained, that 
daily ſent them, they were on the point of being 


ſmall iſlands; and as the harbours of them were 


prevented, in a great meaſure, the enemy from re- 


ceiving ſuch ſupplies as had been ſent them from 


France. This induced the French, in the month of 


attack theſe ſmall iflands. 


Pietra; but although they made good their land- 
ing, they were repulſed with great loſs by a few 
Corſicans, who, animated by the love of liberty, 


the Corſicans kept their magazines and attacked it 
| a IR with 


for though the French had landed thetè with a nu- 


inch by inch. Paoli had ſome hopes of aſſiſtance 


countrymen. At firſt, the French obtained ſome 


freedom; and when the republic of Genoa found 


otherwiſe they were to be treated as rebels. Thus 


to be ſhewn to ſuch of themſelves as were taken 


poſſible. Such was the ſtate of the Corſicans ; 


as well as from ſome of the other European powers, 
| called an aſſembly of the Corſican chiefs, and aſked 


to be uſed in the proſecution of the war. He laid 
cauſed to be diſtributed ' throughout the iſland : ' 


looked upon as vaſſals to the crown of France, 


notwithſtanding the new reinforcements which were 
totally routed. Adjoining to Corſica are ſome - 


ſafe and commodious, ſo the Corſican privateers 


November this year, to embark a conſiderable body 
of forces on board thirteen tranſports, in order to 


Their firſt attack was made on the and of 


fought moſt gallantly. From thence the French 
| proceeded. to Iſola Roſſa, another iſland, where 
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with great fury. At firſt the Corſicans were driven |j ed towards throwing off the ſovereignty of the : 

from their poſts ; but no ſooner had recovered from || Britiſh parliament, were illegal, unconſtitutiony 
their firſt ſurprize, than they faced about, and not |. and derogatory to the crown and dignity of Vi ut 
only recovered the poſts they had loſt, but drove | majeſty. It was farther reſolved, that the town of thi 
the enemy, with great ſlaughter, back to their || Boſton was in a ſtate of the utmoſt diſorder ang ſp 
ſhips, about nine hundred of the French were || confuſion, diſturbed by riots and tumults of a dan. mi 
killed in this fruitleſs expedition, and their general || gerous nature, in which the officers of the revenue co 
began to deſpair of ever taking the iſland. had been obſtructed in the diſcharge of their duty in 
The Engliſh miniſtry had for a conſiderable time || and their lives endangered; that neither the council of 
been rather in a ſtate of embaraſſment: unanimity || of the province, nor the ordinary magiſtrates, had wh 
was wanting in their councils and reſolution in their || exerted their authority for ſuppreſſing theſe riots and ler 
conduct. A ſecret but very prevalent influence tumults; and that the execution of the laws would thi 
rendered their ſchemes abortive, which detracted be rendered abortive, without the aſſiſtance, of ; eo 
from their popularity and expoſed them to rigid || military force to ſupport the civil power, and pro. vit 
cenſure. They now ſuſtained an important loſs in || te& the officers of the cuſtoms : that the reſolu- on 
the deathof Townſhend eſq. chancellor of the || tions of the town meetings in Boſton were uncon. Wa 
exchequer, a ſtateſman of great ability and ap- || ſtitutional, and calculated to excite ſedition and ret 
proved integrity. It pleaſed his majeſty, however, inſurrection againſt the government. It was alſo 3. col 
to make ſeveral changes: for lord North having || greed to by both houſes, that all thoſe who had alr 
ſucceeded the late chancellor of the exchequer, || written circular letters to the other colonies were WM {4 
Mr. Thomas Townſhend was made paymaſter of || guilty of an high indignity to the crown, and that pet 
the forces, earl Gower preſident of the council, || they had committed a daring inſult on the legiſa- wit 
lord Weymouth one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, and || tive powers of Great-Britain. In the end, his ma- wh 
Mr. Rigby was appointed one of the vice-trea- || jeſty was deſired to iſſue a ſpecial commiſſion, to M in 
ſurers of Ireland. enquire into the cauſes of theſe diſorders, accordin the 
On the twenty-fourth of November the parlia- || to the ſtatute 30th of Henry VIII. The debates MW ſub 
ment, met and his majeſty opened the ſeſſion with || on this occaſion, with reſpect to his majeſty grant- W an) 
a ſpeech, in which he obſerved that his reaſons for || ing writs of habeas corpus, to bring over the per- a 
calling the members together at ſo early a period || ſons concerned in the riots, to be tried in England to 
was to give them time for their public delibera- || by virtue of ſpecial commiſſions, was ſtrongly and one 
tions; and, in particular, it was recommended || learnedly oppoſed in both houſes. It was ſaid by ſpe 
to them to promote our commercial intereſts in || thoſe who oppoſed the bill, that the laws already IM trix 
America, and other parts of the world, as the ſole || made for the preſervation of the Britiſh rights W An 
baſis of all our riches. He told them, that it || over the colonies were ſo complete, that there M an 
gave hin no ſmall concern to conſider that the || was no reaſon for an amendment; that the miniſtry, MW Ba 
other powers in Europe had not attended to the ar- having loſt all credit with the people, wanted to MI the 
ticles of peace ſo ſtrictly as was conſiſtent with the |} make the cauſe of the Americans their own, by fou 
faith of treaties. His majeſty laid great ſtreſs on || eſtabliſhing their authority on the ruin of the co- WW ſhi 
the conduct of the Americans; and it was even || lonies: that with reſpe& to bringing priſoners WM or: 
ſaid that Boſton was in an actual ſtate of diſobe- over from America, to be tried here for crimes WM fou 
dience to all manner of government; that they nad || ſuppoſed to have been committed there, was con- cor 
proceeded to mtaſures ſubverſive of the conſti- || trary to the ſpirit of the Engliſh conſtitution. act 
tution, and attended with circumſtances which ma- A man charged with à crime in England, WW pea 
nifeſted a diſpoſition to throw off their dependence || uſually tried in the county where it is fad BM me 
on Great- Britain. He concluded by recommend- || to have been committed: for this reaſon, that WI ſue 
ing harmony among the members, as the only ſure || thoſe who carry on the proſecution may have Wl ty. 
way of promoting the national intereſt, both at || it in their power to produce proper evidence, and WW dim 
home and abroad. . that the accuſed perſon may likewiſe be able to vi- has 
A bill was brought in to prevent the exportation || dicate himſelf, if innocent. But if an America! Bi cor 
of corn for a limited time, which, after long de- || was brought over here to be tried, it would be _ 
bates, paſſed into an act, to the honour of humanity || next to impoſſible for him to produce one finglt MI fair 
and the relief of the poor. witneſs, although he might be entirely innocent. wri 
A. D. 1769. On the nineteenth of January || If an American has committed any breach of tte cha 
the parliament met, after their adjournment during || laws, let him be tried there, where juſtice can of 
the holidays; and the firſt thing taken into con- done to both parties. It was farther urged, an tha 
ſideration was the ſtate of public affairs in Ame- || repreſented as a ſtrange meaſure on this occaſion, c vo! 
rica, A petition was preſented, ſigned by Mr. || drag out of obſcurity an obſolete law, which # | 
Darnforth, preſident of the council at Boſton, pray- || a diſhonour to the ſtatute-books » that it was made Wi of 
ing that the revenue acts might be repealed. The || during the reign of a tyrant, to ſerve the moſt . he 
petition was penned in the moſt modeſt manner, || bitrary purpoſes, becauſe our conſtitution of g »h 
with a promiſe that if theſe acts were repealed, || vernment had not then arrived at a ſtate of pe. viſt 
the people would make ample compenſation by || feftion ; that when the above act was made, t C01 
taxing themſelves. Great debates aroſe in both || had not one colony in America, for it had - wa 
houſes concerning the petition, thoſe of the anti- || only been recently diſcovered ; and that it you! pc] 
miniſterial party making uſe of the ſame argu- be much to the honour of the legiſlative po#" cla 
ments which had been urged in the debate con- to expunge from the records all ſuch iniquitous fr. hoy 
cerning the ſtamp act. | rutes as that already mentioned; that it V5 | 
The lords agreed to addreſs his majeſty on the || duty of all thoſe in power to promote the inter Pe 
American affairs; and their reſolution being ad- || of the people both at home and abroad: but i fr 
| hered to by the commons, became the joint act of || above meaſure was carried into execution, it. hy be 
both. By theſe reſolutions it was declared, that all || increaſe the ſeditions complained of in the 1＋ bn 

the acts made in the different colonies, which tend- || nies, and, conſequently, injure the ade ge 

U | | 

| 
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already been committed, and being attended with 


| inally determined in favour of the latter, 


mother- countfy. They coneluded by calling upon 
the miniſtry to produce the perſon who had ad- 
viſed his majeſty to put the above act in force. 

Such were the arguments made uſe of by thoſe 
«ho oppoſed adminiſtation, and it was preſumed 
they were very rational, and conſiſtent with the 
ſpirit of our moſt excellent conſtitution. The 
miniſtry were ſo ſenſible of the error they had 
committed that they became weak and languid 
in their anſwers. They referred back to the repeal 
of the ſtamp- act, and imputed all the troubles 
which had happened in America to the ill-judged 
jenity ſhewn on that occaſion: they urged that no- 
thing but the vigorous uſe of coercive authority 
could ever reduce them to obedience, and con- 
vince them of the neceſſity of their dependence 
on the mother- country; that unleſs this meaſure | 
was adopted, the moſt flagrant acts of treaſon and 
rebellion, with all other public crimes, might be 
committed with impunity : that ſuch crimes had 


ſeveral circumſtances of an aggravating nature, the 
perpetrators were not objects of compaſſion : that, 
with reſpect to there being no colonies in America 


in the leaſt apply to the argument in hand, for 
the act was made for the trial of all his majeſty's 
ſubjects who ſhould happen to commit crimes in 
any part of the world. For example; ſuppoſing 
a ſhip lying at anchor near an iſland not belongin; 
to Britain, and two perfons go on ſhore, fight, ang 
one of them is killed: then, by the above act, a 
ſpecial commiſſion 1s granted. by the king for the 
trial of the offender, in whatever country he pleaſes. 
And, in proof of this doctrine, they mentioned 
an inſtance of a man of war lying at anchor in the 
Baltic, in 17 20; and a quarrel happening between 
the lieutenant and the ſurgeon, they went on ſhore, 
fought, and the former was killed. Upon the 
ſhip's arrival in England, a ſpecial commiſſion was 
granted for the trial of the ſurgeon, who, being 
found guilty, was executed at Tyburn. They 
concluded by taking notice, that the revival of the 
act was not to promote puniſhment, but to preſerve 
peace; and that the coloniſts, ſeeing the vigorous 
meaſures which the government intended to pur- 
lue, might be brought back to a ſenſe of their du- 
ty. Such were the hopes of adminiſtration at that 
ume; but experience, as will appear in the ſequel, 


has convinced us, that they were wrong in their | 
7 16 AH 25 $54 . 


conjectures. OY | 
While the parliament were debating on the af- 
fairs of America, Mr. Wilkes publiſhed a letter 
vritten by lord Barrington, ſecretary at war, to the 
chairman of the bench of juſtices for the county 
of Surry, to which he prefixed an introduction, 
that gave great offence to the upper-houſe, Who 
voted it a ſcandalous and ſeditious libel. 
Mr. Wilkes was brought to the bar of the houſe 
of commons, where he freely acknowledged that 
he had cauſed the letter to be publiſhed ; upon 
which he was expelled the houſe, and a new writ. 
ucd for the election of a member to repreſent the 
county of Middleſex in his room. Mr. Wilkes 
was however unanimouſly rechoſen, and again ex- 
pelled by the commons, who at the ſame time de- 
dy him incapable of being a member of that 
ue, | | | 
On the 27th of February the great cauſe de- 
Pending in the houſe of peers by way of appeal 
from the ſentence of the lords of ſeſſion in Scotland' 
etween the houſes of Hamilton and Douglas was 


* 


* 
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On the 13th of April a new election for the 


county of Middleſex-came on at Brentford ; when 


although Mr. Wilkes had a majority of 847 votes, 
he was rejected by the houſe of commons, and 
colonel Luttrell declared dulv elected. This pro- 


ceeding occaſioned violent debates, and was repre- 


ſented by the anti- miniſterial party as ſubverſive 
of the conſtitution: indeed, ſuch was the general 
opinion of the public, as appeared from a number 
of maſterly productions, as well as ſome ſingular 
efforts in vindication of their deareſt rights and 
privileges thus flagrantly inv aden. 

On the ninth of May his majeſty prorogued the 
parliament; and in his ſpeech, told them, that 


every part of their conduct gave him the greateſt 


when the act of Henry VIII. was made, it did not Jof Europe. 


ſatis faction. He applauded them in the warmeſt 
manner for having attended with ſo much care to 
the intereſts of the people, and the ſuppreſſion of 


riots and tumults, which had been ſo frequent, 


not only in London, but in many parts of the 
country. He added, that he had done all he could 
to bring about a negotiation between the Turks and 
Ruſſians, to no purpoſe; but he hoped the cala- 
mities of war would not extend to any other parts 
He thanked the commons for having 
ſo generouſlſy contributed towards ſupporting the 
dignity of government; and Promiſed, that, in 
the whole of his conduct, he would attend to the 


moſt regular ceconomy. Finally, he concluded 


by recommending them to promote peace among 
their neighbours ſo that public juſtice might not 
be obſtructed, and that a proper regard might be 
paid to the Jaws, | 


On the -24th of May the freeholders of Middle- 


ſex, who thought themſelves particularly injured. 


by the deeiſion of the houſe of commons in fa- 


vour of Mr. Luttrell, preſented the following pe- 


tition to his majeſty: 


ce. Moſt gracious ſovereign, 


c We. your majeſty's dutiful, and loyal ſubjects, 
| © the freeholders of the county of Middleſex, beg 


<&'Feave, with all affectionate ſubmiſſion and hu- 


ec mility, to throw ourſelves at your royal feet, and 
« humbly to implore your paternal attention to 
© thoſe grievances of which this county and the 


« whole nation complain, and thoſe fearful ap- 


1 


ce prehenſions with which the whole Britiſh empire 


« is moſt juſtly alarmed, © 
With great grief and forrow, we have long 
« beheld” the endeavours of certain evil-minded 


| © perſons, who attempt to infuſe into your royal 


«© mind, notions and opinions of the moſt dange- 
cc rous and pernicious tendency, and who promote 
ce and counctF ſuch meaſures: as cannot fail to de- 


ee ſtroy that harmony and confidence, which ſhould 


cc ever ſuhſiſt between a juſt and virtuous prince 


« and a free and loyal people. ke” | 
« For this diſſaffected purpoſe, they have intro- 
« duced into every part of the adminiſtration of 


« our happy legal conſtitution, a certain, unli- 


« mitted and indefinite diſcretionary power; to 
« prevent which is the ſole aim of all our laws, 
«© and was the ſole cauſe of all thoſe diſturbances 
cc and revolutions which, formerly diſtracted this 
« unhappy country; for our anceſtors, by their 
«© own fatal experience, well knew, that in a ſtate 
« where diſcretion begins, law, liberty, and ſafety 
« end. Under the pretence of this diſcretion, or, 
“ as it was formerly, and has been lately called, 

« law of ſtate, we have ſeen | 
<< Engliſh ſubjects, and even a member of the 
c Britiſh legiſlature, arreſted by virtue of a gene- 
T3 « ral 
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« ral warrant, iſſued by a ſecretary of ſtate, con- 
c trary to the law of the land 2 
Their houſes rifled and plundered, their pa- 
« pers ſeized, and uſed as evidence upon tria.— 
Their bodies committed to cloſe impriſon- 
© ment SUIS; | 
*The Habeas Corpus eluded— - 
cc Trial by jury diſcountenanced, and the. firſt 
c law officer of the crown publicly inſinuating, 
ce that juries are not to be truſted— - 
« Printers puniſhed by the miniſtry in the ſu- 


te preme court without a trial by their equals, 


&« without any trial at all 
The remedy of the law 
« ment, barred and defeated | | 
« The plaintiff and his attorney, for their ap- 
ce peal to the law of the land, puniſhed by ex- 
« pences and impriſonment, and made by forced 
cc engagements to deſiſt from their legal claim 
„ A writing determined to be a libel by a court 
te where it was not cognizable in the fiſt inſtance 


for falſe impriſon- 


« contrary to law, becauſe all appeal is thereby : 


« cut off, and inferior courts and juries influenced 
« by ſuch pre-determinations— 
„A perſon condemned in the ſaid court, as the 
« author of the ſuppoſed libel, unheard, without 
« defence or trial 
„ Unjuſt treatment of petitions, by ſelecting 
« only ſuch parts as might be wreſted to criminate 
the petitioner, and refuſing to hear thoſe which 
might procure him redreſs— gf 
« The thanks of one branch of the legiſlature 
ropoſed by a miniſter to be given to an ac- 
« knowledged offender for his offence, with the 
declared intention of ſcreening him from law— 
« Attachments wreſted from their original in- 
tent of removing obſtructions to the proceedings 
of law, to puniſh, by ſentence of arbitrary fine 


cc 
8 


cc 


poſed offences committed out of court— - 

« . Perpetual impriſonment of an Engliſhman, 
without trial, conviction, or ſentence, by the 
ſame mode of attachment, wherein the ſame 
« perſon is at once party, accuſer, judge and 
cc jur — | 


« Inſtead of the ancient and legal civil police, 


cc 
cc 


« the military introduced at every opportunity, {| 


ce unneceſſarily and unlawfully patroling the 
ce ſtreets, to the alarm and terror of the inhabi- 
te tants— 


« The lives of many of your majeſty's innocent | 


ce ſubjects deſtroyed by military execution— _ 
« Such military execution ſolemnly adjudged to 


« be legal— | | 
« Murder abetted, encouraged, and rewarded— | 


« The civil magiſtracy rendered contemptible 
te by the appointment of improper and incapable 
ec perſons | ; 

c The civil magiſtrates tampered with by ad- 
ce miniſtration, and neglecting and refuſing to 
ce diſcharge their duty | 

« Mobs and riots hired. and raiſed by the miniſ- 
« try, in order to juſtify and recommend their own 
« illegal proceedings, and to prejudice your ma- 
« jeſty's mind by falſe inſinuations againſt the loy- 
« alty of your majefty's ſubje&ts— _ : 

« The freedom of election violated by corrupt 
« and undue influence, by unpuniſhed violence 
« and murder— h 18 

« The juſt verdicts of juries, and the opinion of 
ce the judges, over ruled by falſe repreſentations 
ce to your majeſty; and the determinations of the 
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and impriſonment, without trial or appeal, ſup- |} 


| 


c law ſet aſide, by new, unprecedented, and dan- 


e county, and who, even to become a candida 
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« gerous means: thereby leaving the guilty gig. 
« out reſtraint, the injured without redreſs, and the 
lives of your — i ſubjects at the merey of 
every ruffian, protected by adminiftration= 
« Obſolete and vexatious claims of the croyn 
- ſet on foot for partial and election purpoſes 
« Partial attacks on the liberty of the preg. 
the moſt daring and pernicious libels againſt the 
conſtitution, and againſt the liberty of the ſub. 
ject, being allowed to paſs unnoticed,” whilf 
the ſlighteſt libel againſt a miniſter is puniſned 
with the utmoſt rigour— _ E 
« Wicked attempts to encreaſe and eſtabliſh 3 
ſtanding army, by endeavouring to veſt in the 
crown, an unlimited power over the militia; 
which, ſhould they. ſucceed, muſt, ſooner or 
later, ſubvert the conſtitution, by augmenting 
the power of adminiſtration in proportion to 
their delinguency—, | | 
“ Repeated endeavours to diminiſh. the impor. 
tance of members of 'parliament individually, 
in order to render them more dependent on ad. 
miniſtration collectively. Even threats have 
been employed by miniſters to ſuppreſs the free- 
dom of debate: and the wrath of parliament 
denounced againſt meaſures authorized by the 
law of the land -- He" 


« Reſolutions of one branch of the legiſlature, Ml pre! 
ee ſet up as the law of the land, being a dire& dot 
ce uſurpation of the rights of the other two branches, Wl maj: 
« and therefore a manifeſt infringement of the bis! 
© conſtitution— | . 1 Fe 1 

« Public money ſhamefully ſquandered and van 
© unaccounted for, and all enquiry into the cauſe gane 
« of arrears in the civil liſt, prevented by the mi- He 
ce niſtry— IE A Co 0.0 yout 

« Enquiry into a pay-maſter's public accounts ¶ quai 
« ſtopped in the exchequer, though the ſums un- mod 
ce accounted for by that pay-maſter amounted to IM all c 
ce above forty millions ſterling— IN long 
Public loans perverted to private miniſterial IM the 
ce purpoles— - | ing t 


ie Proſtitution of public honours and rewards to 
men who can neither plead public virtue not 


ce ſervices— ; „„ A 
« Irreligion and immorality, ſo eminently diſ- Ml Janu 

« countenanced by your majeſty's royal example, Ml fon 
« encouraged by adminiſtration both by example taker 
« and precept - | 5 Ciffer 
« The ſame diſcretion has been extended, by Ml [ie 
ee the ſame evil counſellors, to your majeſty's do- Med it: 
© minions in America, and has produced to our rok 
« ſuffering fellow- ſubjects in that part of the B's, 
ce world, grievances and apprehenſions. ſimilar do eri 
ce thoſe of which we complain at home. ng 
n 5 

ce Moſt gracious ſovereign, atio 

« Such are the grievances and apprehenſom e! 
which have long diſcontented and diſturbed the * 
« preateſt and beſt part of your majeſty's loyal h 
e ſubjects. Unwilling, however, to interrupt Tt 


ce your repoſe, though ready to lay down of 
« lives and fortunes for your majeſty's ſervice, and 
« for the conſtitution, as by law eſtabliſhed, © 
c“ have waited patiently, expecting a conſtitution 

« remedy by the means of our own repreſentative: 


ce but our legal and free choice having been fe. i m 
« peatedly rejected, and the right of election 807 = 
ce finally taken from us by the unprecedented ſeat- 4 þ- 
« ing of a candidate, who was never choſen by * Wl bh 


© was obliged fraudulently ra vacate his ſeat 


« parliament, under the pretence of an ing 
. [4 1 c Call 


Caar. gun 


« cant place, invited thereto by the prior declata- 
« tion of a miniſter, that whoever oppoſed our 
« choice, though but with four votes, ſhould be 
« d:clared. member for the county. We ſee our- 
« ſ-]ves, by this laſt act, deprived even of the 
« franchiſes of Engliſhmen, reduced to the moſt 
« abje& ſtate of ſlavery, and left withous hopes 
« or means of redreſs but from your majeſty or 
« God. . YOON 
« Deign then, moſt gracious ſovereign, to liſten 
« to the prayer of the moſt faithful of your ma- 
« jelly's ſubjects; and to baniſh from your royal 
« ſavour, truſt, and confidence, for ever, thoſe 
« evil and pernicious "counſellors, who have en- 
« deavoured to alienate the affection of your ma- 
« jeſty's moſt ſincere and dutiful ſubjects, and 
« whoſe ſuggeſtions tend to deprive your people 
« of their deareſt and moſt eſſential rights, and 
« who have traiterouſly dared to depart from the 
« ſpirit and letter of thoſe laws which have ſe- 
« cured the crown of theſe realms to the houſe of 
« Brunſwick, in which we make our moſt earneſt 


to the lareſt poſterity.” 


England followed the example of Middleſex, and 
pretented petitions and remonſtrances to the throne 
but the only anſwer they all received was, that his 
majeſty would do nothing without the conſent of 
his parliament. | 
This year the pope died at Rome in a very ad- 
vanced age, and was ſucceeded by cardinal Gan- 
ganelli, who aſſumed the name of Clement XIV. 
He had been brought ' up, from his moſt early 
youth, for the church; and, to an univerſal ac- 


moderation in his conduct; and was an enemy to 


long civil diſturbance. He endeared himſelf to 
tic people of Rome, by iſſuing orders for lower- 
ing the prices of proviſions ; and he ſuppreſſed the 
cultom, ſo long in uſe with his predeceſſors, to 
oblige all foreign ambaſſadors to kiſs his toe. 

A. D. 1770. The parliament met on the gth of 
January, and the ſeſſion was opened with a ſpeech 
from the throne, in which not the leaſt notice was 
taken of the petitions and remonſtrances from the 


The principal things pointed out were, the diſtract- 
ed ſtate of America, and the diſtemper which had 
broke out among the horned cattle. The former 
vas, in the ſtrongeſt terms, recommended to their 
ſenous attention, as a thing of the utmoſt impor- 
ance to the dignity of government. The other 
vas mentioned as a moſt dreadful calamity to the 
nation in general; and it was recommended to 


xenſions e one to exert themſelves in endeavouring to put 
bed e. 8 to the infection, before it ſhould ſpread any | 
8 loyal er. : . 1 
errup! . Tbis ſpeech was ſeverely handled by the public 
wa our n general, who thought that nothing ſhould have 
ce, an ten ſo much touched on as the petitions and re- 
ned, we entrances. Ridicule was circulated with great 


rutional 


dom, eſpecially as the exiſtence of the diſtemper 
Itatives: 


among the horned cattle was not believed to be of 


zeen Tf * iverſal a nature as had been inſinuated and re- 
jon nod Frelented. | 1 
red ſeat it was immediately moved by the miniſtry, that 


1 by the i a areſs ſhould be preſented to the throne : upon 


as Fe moſt violent debate aroſe, but it was 
Ka by a very conſiderable majority. 


« prayers to God, that it may continue untarniſned 


The city of London and moſt of the counties in 
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quaintance with learning in general, he had added | 


all combination among princes, which tend to pro- | 


liffcrent counties relative to the Middleſex election. 


wa 
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|| -Before any buſineſs of importance was underta- 
ken, ſome. very remarkable changes took place in 


the miniſtry. Lord Camden reſigned the ſcals, and 
the honourable Charles York was created chancel- 
lor in his room, but he died within three days af- 
terwards; and then the chancery was put into com- 
miſſion, the ſeals being delivered to baron Smythe, 
and the juſtices Bathurſt and Aſton, The marquis 
of Granby reſigned all his places, except the royal 
regiment of blues, and was ſucceeded as maſter of 
the ordinance by general Conway. The duke of 


to the queen the earl of Huntingdon his place of 


the bed- chamber. The earl of Briſtol ſucceeded 
lord Chatham as lord privy ſeal. Mr. Dunning, 
the ſolicitor-general, and Mr. Grenville, one of the 
vice-treaſurers of Ireland, reſigned at the ſame 
time. Sir John Cuſt, ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons alſo reſigned ; but that was owing to his age 
and infirm ſtate of health. In his room was elect- 
ed Sir Fletcher Norton, a gentleman who had made 


a very diſtinguiſhing figure at the bar. 


Within a week after theſe changes had taken 
place, the duke of Grafton reſigned the place of 
firſt lord of the treaſury, and was ſucceeded by 


lord North, who had been ſome time chancellor of 
the exchequer, : 


£ 


The firit thing that came before the commons 


election; but after warm debates it was held, that 
no court of law was to meddle with any of their 
rules and orders. This meafure aſtoniſhed the 
whole nation, and many perſons began to look up- 


| on the houſe of commons as a ag council for 
ubject agita- 


the crown. Nor was this important 
ted with leſs heat in the houſe of lords. The earl 
of Chatham with lord Camden, and many other 
peers, oppoſed it with great ſtrength of argument, 
and produced proofs from many of our law books, 
and parliamentary journals, that no ſuch. ſtep had 
ever been taken, not even in the moſt deſpotic 
reigns. Rut notwithſtanding the force of theſe argu- 
ments, miniſterial intereſt prevailed, and the pro- 
ceedings of the houſe of commons, in the affair of 
the Middleſex election, were all voted juſt and 
equitable. NL ty | 
A motion was made to bring in a bill to diſ- 
3 certain officers of the revenues from votin 
or members of parliament. It was ſaid by thoſe 
| who ſupported the motion, that at the revolution 
the produce of the cuſtoms and exciſe were both 
"extremely ſmall, nor was there at that time any pro- 
bability that they would ever amount to the enor- 
mous ſum of ſix millions ſterling, as they then ac- 
tually did. To this they attributed the inattention 
of the ſenators of that age, who, if they had fore- 
ſeen the unconſtitutional weight that muſt have 
been thrown into the ſcale on the ſide of the crown 
by the appointment of the officers to collect ſo vaſt 
a revenue, they would undoubtedly have taken pro- 
per and effectual meaſures to prevent the dangerous 
| influence which it muſt afford in the election of 
repreſentatives of the people. 3 
On the other ſide it was urged, that the bill was 
altogether unneceſſary, and in its own nature ex- 
tremely cruel. That it was no leſs than the diſ- 
franchiſing a great number of men who had long 
enjoyed that privilege; and as the motion then 
ſtood, it might extend to all the officers under the 
crown. It was added, that no evidence had been 


07 | rj ſo 


Beaufort reſigned the place of maſter of the horſe 


groom of the ſtole; and the duke of Mancheſter, 
with the earl of Coventry, their places of lords of 


was an enquiry into the validity of the Middleſex 
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ſo much as ſuggeſted of any undue influence uſed 
by the crown, and therefore the motion was re- 
jected by a very great majority. ; Wee 
The popular party, having loſt this motion, de- 
ſired that all the papers, containing a lift of the ex- 
pences of government, ſhould be laid before them. 
It was faid in ſupport of the motion, that the civil-· Iiſt 
revenue if miſapplied, inſtead of maintaining the 
dignity of the crown, ſerved only to beſiege it with 


paraſites: and in the place of promoting arts and || naged with great force of argument on both ſides 
induſtry, to ſubvert the liberties of the people. || for the popular party ſought a repeal of the whole, 


That though the funds allotted for this purpoſe 
were fully adequate, not only to every neceſlaty, 
but to every liberal expence, that was neceſſary to 
ſupport the dignity of the regal character; yet 
neither the greatneſs of the fund, nor the confeſſed 
cconomp of the times, were Tufficient to prevent an 
enormous debt from being contracted, and the peo- 
ple from being applied to for more money, at a 
time when many men in the kingdom were of 
opinion that too much had been granted already. 
That neceſſary expences had been much more 
conſiderable in the latter reign than the preſent, be- 
cauſe the branches of the royal family were then 
grown up, and conſequently demanded larger al- 
lowarices. The journies to the continent, however 
expedient, were frequent, and at times expenſive; 
and none would pretend to ſay, that magnificence 
was not as well underſtood, and perhaps better ſup- 
ported, than at preſent; yet his late majeſty not 
only lived within the bounds of the civil-liſt, but the 
ſum of one hundred and ſeventy thouſand pounds 
was wholly ſaved from that revenue, © 
That it was neither intended nor - wiſhed, to 
hmit the crown to a ſalary inadequate. to its real 


the money had been ſpent in promoting uſeful 

Purpoſes, thoſe who made the motion would be the 
firft to give their approbation. But if on the con- 
trary it ſhould appear that the money had been 
ſquandered away among time-ſerving wretches, 
who ſought to ruin their country, then thoſe who 
advifed ſuch meaſures ſhould be called to a ſevere 
account. ee eee 

Io this it was anſwered by thoſe who ſtood up 
for the miniſtry, that if an application had been 
now made for an additional ſum to make good any 
deficiency in the civil- liſt eſtabliſhment, an en- 
quiry into the cauſes of it would be natural and 
juſtifiable: and it would be but reaſonable, that 
the miniſtry, in ſuch a circumſtance, ſhould give 
the utmoſt. ſatisfaction to the people; nay, that it 
was even their duty to do ſo, and ſhew the reaſons 
why the proviſion already made was not ſufficient; 


but till ſuch a requiſition was made, it would be 


improper and very diſreſpectful to the crown, to 
ſcrutinize into the manner in which the money for 
the ſupport of the royal family had been ex- 


pended. It was urged farther, that a certain ſum 


of money was allowed annually for the ſupport of 
the civil- lift, and while the expences do hot ex- 
ceed that ſum, there can be no reaſon for making 
any enquiry. They concluded by taking notice, 
that as the civil liſt was the property of the crown, 
his majeſty had a right to diſpoſe of it in whatever 
manner he pleaſed. At laſt, the vote being put, 
the motion, like all others oppoſed by the miniſtry, 
was rejected by a great majority L 2585 
This affair being ended, the next thing was to 
take into conſideration the ſtate of the colonies in 
America. A petition had been preſented by the 
merchants- trading to North-America, ſettin 


HISTORY or 
| conſequence of an act, by which a duty had been 


affair being of a very ſerious nature, the houſe took 


Inſtead of deſerving any fuch ipdulgence, Ought 
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laid on ſome trifling articles exported from Greg. 
Britain; and this had ſo much enraged the people 
that they, refuſed to purchaſe the goods, after they 
had been ſent there at a conſiderable expence,” The 


except what related to tea, which was till conti. 
nued. The debates concerning this bill were ma. 


it into conſideration, and repealed every part of It, 


while the miniſtry inſiſted, that the American, 


to have had more ſevere laws binding upon 
ee Sa PRI ha V 

While the greateſt part of the nation was agitated 
by reflecting on the conſequences that would reſult 
from theſe meaſures; white individuals were ſeek. 
ing to promote their private intereſts, and the go. 


vernment to eftabliſh its authority, a bill ws Ml © 


| brought into the houſe of commons by one of the eric 


leading men in the oppofition, for regulating the wo 


mit | | | been enlarged, and all who came in having votes, a 
dignity and greatneſs; for if it ſhould appear that | 


juſt and popular, and in which Ell the ſubjects of Mil © 
Grear-Britain were more or Jeſs concerned. It bat 
will be proper to ſtate the nature of this bill, tha I be! 
the reader may be the better able to judge of is i © © 
utility, and how far ſuch a law was, in a manner, 
abſolutely neceſſary. N 


proceedings on controverted r ; A bill equally that 


; ” 


It had been the cuſtom formerly in all conteſted Ml * ;h 
elections, to refer the matter to a ſele& committee c 

of the moſt learned and upright members in the 25 
houſe; and, in general, their opinion was ſeldom 
called in queſtion ; but in time the committees had 


ſhameful partiality prevailed, which in the end in- 
duced thoſe, who thought themſelves injured, to 
apply for remedy at the bar of the houſe. 

This method, however, was found to be very de- 
fective, and attended with many inconveniences 


owing principally to the vaſt nuinber of thoſe who Hh 
were to try the cauſe in diſpute ; and who, beſide latin 
being biaſſed by the ties of private friendſhip to the is 
contending parties, were not bound by any oath 08 ret 
prevent ſuch influence from operating on their "hs 
%%% X | ſtate 
At the ſame time, the method of trying theſe "x 
cauſes at the bar became an obſtacle to man yer t 
branches of public buſineſs, eſpecially in the fir ng 
ſeſſion of a new parliament, when there was ſcarce inpo 
time to attend to any thing elſe. It was at the hey 
| ſame time very diſagreeable to the members then Ame 
ſelves, who were continually teazed with applies down 
tions in favour of both candidates, that they vol they { 
give their attendance, and although it was not l ing tl 

| that they were to vote contrary to truth and equine Pa 
yet their attendance was conſidered as equivalents On 
their approbation. To all this it might be ad. h. 
that as the miniſtry had always a majority on toe the t! 
fide to ſupport them in all their meaſures, fo if 008... t 
choſe. to ſtand up in defence of any one of the lhe. 
didates, they could, by promiſes and threats, 00 oule 
ſufficient number to vote him the fitting mem peopl 

To remedy theſe defects this bill was broug" "i 


and the plan of it was conſiſtent with the firſt * 
ciples of the conſtitution. When a petitiol 1 
to be preſented, 'a day was to be fixed for hea ; 
both parties, who were to attend with their ages 
and council; and if one hundred member 4 
not preſent, then they were to wait till ſuch " 
ſo many were preſent; when the name \y 


whole, although they ſhould exceed chat 07. 


forth the great hardſhips they laboured under in, 
| 2 


| 
were to be put into ſix boxes or glaſſes, to be 


1 


WH ca. . 


-narely and read by the ſpeaker, till forty-nine 


n 

| Ite wi ty Eos 
* gi cholen 3 os member and the petitioner 
e, being allowed to chuſe one each. Lifts were then 
Y go be given to the ſitting. member, the petitioner, 
18 


-ouncils, witneſſes, & c. who, with the clerk, were 


ok 0 withdraw, and ftrike off one alternately till the 
[Ih gumber ſhould be reduced to thirteen ; who, with 
it- Wi dhe two named by the parties, were to make a com 
= mittee to determine the affair in diſpute. Such 
les was the nature of this new bill, and it muſt be ac- 
ale, knowledged that nothing could be more juft or 
—_ equitable for the freedom of elections; and every 
gt meaſure uſed to prevent corruption and bribery 
pon Wi mut, at all times, be the life of the Britiſh con- 

ſtitution. 25 | . | 
5 While the houſe of commons were engaged on 


| this grand ſubject, the city of London met in their 
ek. common-hall, and agreed upon another petition, 
* g. addreſs and remonſtrance, for redreſs of their 


© prievances in the affair of the Middleſex elec- 
f the tion, In this addreſs it was expreſsly declared, 
8 the that the houſe of commons had acted in the moſt 
Jually unconſtitutional manner, and therefore they prayed 
As of that they might be diſſolved ; that the people might 
d. I be left at liberty to make a free choice. In anſwer 
, 0 to this, his majeſty told them, that he had never 


done any thing but by the advice and conſent of 

his parliament, and therefore he could not com- 

ply with their requeſt. | 
Violent diſputes aroſe in parliament on this af- 


anner, 


nteſted 


765 fair, and many opprobrious expreſſions were made 
th "WH uſe of on both ſides. It was ſaid that the citizens 
ver of London were the ſupport of the government on 


every occaſion ; that it had been the cuſtom, time 
immemorial, to confult them on the moſt impor- 
tant matters; to which the miniſtry anſwered, that 


otes, 2 
end in- 


red, f 10 affront had been offered to the citizens of Lon- 
Fu don, nor any thing denied them, except ſuch as 

wt Was in its own nature improper to be granted. 

NI ) 


Near the cloſe of this ſeſſion of parliament, ſe- 
veral propoſals were made in the houſe of lords re- 
lating to the ſtate of affairs in America ; which 
vere chiefly ſupported by the duke of Richmond. 
Theſe were introduced by ſome ſevere ſtrictures on 
the conduct of adminiſtration. He ſaid, that the 
ſtate of America had been recommended from the 


ofe who 
beſides 
p to the 
7 oath t 
on their 


ing ot throne in a ſpeech at the opening of the ſeſſion, and 
0 161 Jet the ſeſſion was near ſpent without any thing be- 
5 ele done, though the buſineſs was of the utmoſt 
as wo” importance. The miniſtry were now ſenſible that 
ml 128 they had been too raſh in recommending the care of 


America before any ſettled plan had been laid 


* * down; and therefore, perplexed. to the utmoſt, 
155 ſaid icy ſaw no other method left, but that of adjourn- 
8 


ing the debate till a future day, well knowing that 


nd 21 te parliament would be prorogued. 
ge, On the nineteenth of May his majeſty went to 
15 hel tie houſe, and cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from 


the throne, in which he applauded them for the 


ſo if zel they had ſhewn in ſupporting the intereſt and 


f the „ bonour of the nation. He affured them, that he 
cans LO ould on all occaſions, ſeek the happineſs of his 
; wen nf" "216; and that it ſhould be the ſole object of 
vs, 1 \ care, to watch over their intereſts. He con- 
e fi 12 ded, by recommending to them the preſerva- 
en dend "01 of public peace, and the diſcountenancing of 
bor tuous meetings of the people, which, if en- 
0 cM raged, muſt end in general confuſion. 

* * don after the riſing of parliament, advices were 
yo of wed from America of a violent tumult at 
me? um A on, in which ſome of the inhabitants were un- 
1 ar & ately killed, and others wounded by the ſol- 
to de RM This tranfaction was beſt authenticated by 
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captain Preſton, who happened to be officer of 
the guard on the very day it occurred. It appeared 
from captain Preſton's account, that the arrival of 
Britiſh ſoldiers in Boſton being extremely obnoxi- 
ons to the inhabitants, they firſt uſed every means 


| to promote deſertion, and afterwards had recourſe 
to the moſt 


palpable inſults, Several ſkirmiſhes 
then enſued between the ſoldiers and towns-people 
aided by the militia who came from the country to 
join their friends. At length captain Preſton re- 
ceived information of a determined attack on the 
troops, and as he was repairing to the main guard, 
he ſaw a number of people going towards the 
cuſtom-houſe, To prevent plundering, he ſent 


a non-commiſſioned officer and twelve men, and 


followed himſelf, The mob dared the ſoldiers to 
fire, which occaſioned ſome well behaved perſons 
to aſk the captain, if he intended to fire? He re- 
plied 1n the negative, but at that inſtant a ſoldier, 
exaſperated by a blow, fired, Repeated provoca- 
tions cauſed others to follow the example: the mob 
then diſperſed after three had been killed on the 
ſpot, and ſeven or eight wounded. The captain 
was ſome time after tried at Boſton and honour- 


| ably acquitted, 


On the 22d of July, about four o'clock in the 


morning a moſt dreadful fire was diſcovered in the 


great dock-yard at Portſmouth. It burnt with the 
moſt rapid fury, and communicating itſelf with the 


hemp-houſe, and other offices, conſumed every 


thing before it. Whether this was an accident, or 
the work of ſome vile wretch and incendiary, has 
not yet beeh diſcovered, and perhaps neyer will, 
Some impoſtors, indeed, pretended to have been 


concerned in it, particularly one Dudley, who has 


ſince that time been tranſported for perjury ; and 
the other, whoſe name was Britain, has been ſince 
executed for forgery. The moſt remarkable cir- 


cumſtance attending this fatal affair was, the fire 


was diſcovered in five different places at once, 
which gave ſtrong ſuſpicions that more than one 
perſon muſt have been concerned; for accidental 
fires generally break out in one place only. Had 


this accident, or whatever it was, happened du- 


ring the heat of the war, it might have proved 
fatal to the nation in general; for the whole loſs, 
amounting to one hundred and forty- nine thou- 
ſand, eight hundred and eighty- eight pounds, could 
not have been made good without great difficulty, 
till ſuch time as the parliament met. But even 
ſuppoſing one individual could have advanced it, 
yet the time neceſſary for replacing ſtores, might 
have given the enemy an opportunity of doing great 
injury to the place. | | | 

It is neceſſary here to obſerve, with reſpect to the 


fate of the war between the Ruſſians and the 


Turks, that the once famous city of Smyrna being 
in a very critical ſituation, and the inhabitants ap- 
prehending an attack from the Ruſſians every day; 
an Engliſh: merchant was ſent to count Orlow the 
Ruſſian admiral, whom he found engaged in the 
ſiege of Lemnos, and by whom he was told, that 
he had ſtrict orders to protect the Chriſtians of all 
nations, but more particularly the Engliſh ; be- 
cauſe there was a treaty of peace and commerce 
at that time ſubſiſting between them and the Eng- 
liſn. He diſmiſſed him with marks of the greateſt 


|| politeneſs, and told him, that he and the other gen- 


tlemen in the factories might make themſelves 
quite eaſy, as no harm ſhould happen to them. 

In Corſica, during this year, the wretched inha- 
bitants felt all the ſeverity of a French deſpotic go- 


vernment. Many of them till refuſed to ſubmir, 
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and ſuch of thoſe unhappy people as were taken, 
were inſtantly put to death. Some of them were 
tranſported to France; but this was little more 
than ſhifting the ſcene ; for as in Corſica, they be- 
held the ruin of their country, ſo in France they 
ſaw a whole nation of people ruined. But here 
their ſufferings did not end: for ſuch as were 
brought to France, after a journey of ſix hundred 
miles on foot from Marſeilles to Breſt, were put 
on board ſeveral veſſels and ſent as ſlaves to the 
Weſt-Indies. 

This year a war was like to have broke out 
between Great Britain and Spain, on account of 
the following affair: 5 

In the year 1592 captain Davies, who command- 
ed an Engliſh man of war, failed to the South Seas, 
where he diſcovered ſome iſlands, ſince called Falk- 
lands ; but little notice was taken of them for more 
than a century, till commodore Anſon, in his 
voyage round the world, diſcovered the impor- 
tance they would be of to us, if properly cultiva- 


7 


ö 


ted. Accordingly, ſoon after the late peace, when 


lord Anſon was at the head of the admiralty, he 
mentioned the affair in council, and it was pro- 
poſed to ſend out ſome frigates to viſit them. This 
ſcheme, however, was not ſo well, conducted, but 
the Spaniards got notice of it before it could be 
carried into execution: and ſuch remonſtrances 
were made by their ambaſiador at our court, that 
it was laid aſide. 


It was again revived, however, in 1764, when | 


commodore Byron was ſent out with a ſmall ſqua- 
dron to make diſcoveries, and, if poſſible, eſta- 
bliſh a ſettlement on the coaſt of Patagonia. Du- 
ring that voyage, he took poſſeſſion of Falklands 
Iſlands in the name of his Britannic majeſty, with 
all the forms uſed on ſuch occaſions. | 
Much about this time the French, ſtimulated by 
their loſſes during the war, undertook an expedi- 
tion of a ſimilar nature, namely, to make diſcove- 
ries in the South Seas; and the care of it was com- 
mitted to one M. de Bouganville, colonel of a re- 
giment of foot. Having fitted out a frigate of 
twenty guns, with a ſloop to carry proviſions, he 
took on board one hundred ſeamen, and about one 
hundred and fifty people, who choſe to try their 
fortunes in that part of the world. The French 
ſhips ſet ſail from St. Malo and arrived at the Ca- 
naries, where they were kindly received by the 
Spaniards, who gave them every ſort of aſſiſtance. 
From thence they proceeded to the river Plata, and 
took in freſh proviſions, the Spaniards ſtill conti- 
nuing to treat them with every mark of reſpect. At 
length, they came to Falklands Iſlands, where they 
formed an eſtabliſhment, and built a ſmall fort. 
Theſe French adventurers had formed the moſt 
fanguine hopes from the diſcovery of theſe. iſlands, 
but they did not anſwer their expectations; for it 
colt them more money to ſupport their ſettlement 
than the profits ariſing from it could afford; fo 
that they gave it up to the Spaniards in the moſt 
formal manner. 
Theſe iſlands are ſituated in latitude 51 ſouth, 
and about one hundred leagues on this ſide the 
ſtreights, of Magellan. The ſettlement which had 
been given up by the French to the Spaniards, was 


on one of the iſlands that lay to the weſt, and was 


called Port Solidad ; and Port Egmont, belonging 
to the Engliſh, was one of the iſlands to the eaſt- 
ward. In the year 1769, we had a frigate and a 
loop upon that ſtation, and captain Hunt, in the 
Tartar frigate, being on a cruize, fell in with a 
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Spaniſh ſchooner belonging to Port Solidad 
according to his orders, commanded the 
captain to depart, becauſe thoſe iſlands were the pro- 
perty of Great-Britain. TwWo days afterwargs 
the captain came on board the Tartar frigate vith 
a letter to captain Hunt, written by the governor 
of Port Solidad, wy him, that if he had been 
driven in there by ſtreſs of weather, he was ready 
to give him every aſſiſtance : but if he came there 
in violation of the faith of the moſt ſolemn trez. 


) and, 
Spaniſh 


ties, he had far better depart immediately, Cap. f 
tain Hunt, not in the leaſt intimidated by theſe b 
threatenings, aſſerted the right of his Britannic t 
majeſty to theſe iſlands, and warned him to depar 
from them, giving him a fixed time for that purpoſe, n 
| The Spaniſh officer entered a formal proteſt againſ le 
captain Hunt, and declared, that if he offered any W 
inſult to the ſettlement at Port Solidad, he ſhould th 
conſider it as a breach of the peace, and tranſmit WM fi 
an account thereof to Spain. Soon after this af. b. 
fair, two Spaniſh frigates of conſiderable force ar- m 
rived at Port Egmont, under pretence that they | 
wanted freſh water; and the commander in chief Ca 
ſent notice to captain Hunt, that he was aſtoniſhed w. 
to ſee the Engliſh flag hoiſted in an iſland that be- 00 
longed to his maſter the king of Spain. He fo 
charged captain Hunt with violating the peace; be 
declaring, at the ſame time, that he would ſend an tic 
account thereof to Spain, that his maſter might aſ- co 
ſert his right to thoſe iſlands which had been made m. 
over to him by treaty. „ thi 
Captain Hunt ſtill continued to found his poſ- MW ul 
ſeſſion on the claim of right, juſtified his conduct in 
by the. orders of his ſovereign, and again, warned the 
the Spaniards to depart from theſe iſlands. The Sp 
frigates continued eight days at Port Egmont, and clo 
were ſupplied by our people with water: the cap- I Wh 
tain and officers behaved with great civility, but they Cal 
declined going on ſhore though they were ſeveral to 
times invited. As theſe tranſactions ſeemed to in- ten 
dicate an approaching rupture, captain Hunt ſet mi 
fail for England, and arriving at Plymouth on the tro 
third of June, ſent an expreſs to the lords of the not 
admiralty. The Swift and Favourite floops of war, ad\ 
each bearing ſixteen guns, were left to take cue wit 
of the ſettlement; but the Swift having failed as the 
far as the ſtreights of Magellan, was, overlet, and C0 
ſuch of the crew as could get into the boat, un- wh 
dertook a voyage of three weeks, which broug|t liſh 
them to Port Egmont, after experiencing an if. ſm: 
numerable variety of hardſhips. Five Spaniſh fl. def 
gates arrived at Port Egmont, and captain Farm; ing 
not doubting but they came with hoſtile 1nten- the 
tions, reſolved to be upon his guard. He accord. tic: 
ingly hoiſted his flag, which the Spaniſh comme awa 
dore ſeeing, fired two ſhots, and being aſked wii rot 
were his reaſons for ſo doing, he ſaid they we the 
only by way of ſignals. | _ 
In the mean time captain Farmer wrote to the = 
Spaniſh commodore, that as he had received tit * 
refreſnments he wanted, he was obliged in be * 
name, and by the authority of his maſter, to 2 — 
mand him to depart, and totally evacuate all that K 1 
iſlands known by the name of Falklands. In ® mM 
{wer to this letter, the commodore put capht * 
Farmer in mind of his great power, and ot p 
eaſy it was for him to deſtroy their defenceleſs N 10 
tlement. He begged that he and the other Ns vhs 


liſh officers would not force him to any extreme 
but depart quietly from the place, as the iſlands f 
longed to his maſter the king of Spain. Next 


* 
he wrote again, both to an Farmer Malt 


Car. I. 
Maltby, telling them, that if they would depart 


0 eaceably they ſhould have leave to take all they 
wy bad along with them from the ſettlement, and what 
” they could not take, he ſhould give them a receipt 
05 for, that the whole affair might be ſettled by their 
ma reſpe&ive courts. But, on the other hand, if they | 
Ras refuſed to comply, he ſhould, contrary to his in- 
5 elinations, be obliged to obey his orders, by at- 
oF ' racking the ſettlement both by ſea and land; and 
may that he would ſpread deſolation every where be- 
4g fore him ; for he had, under his command, . a large 
1 body of marines, beſides a train of heavy ar- 
| illery. 5 | | 
. He concluded by aſſuring them, that if they did 
- not, in fifteen minutes after the receipt of his 
in letter, give him a plain and fayourable anſwer, he 
FR would immediately commence hoſtilities ; and, at 
ul the ſame time, deſired them to think of the dread- 
Am ful conſequences which their obſtinacy would 
\ af. be productive of to the ſubjects of his Britannic 


e ar- majeſty. 


they To theſe, and all his other menaces, the Engliſh 
chief captains returned for anſwer, that words were not al- 
iſhed ways conſidered as acts of hoſtilities ; and that they 
t be. could not believe that he would, in a time of pro- 
He found peace, when the greateſt harmony ſubſiſted 
eace; between the two nations, put his threats in execu- 
nd an tion: that he did not doubt but he was thoroughly 
ht af. convinced, that the king of Great-Britain, their 
made maſter, was capable of demanding ſatisfaction 
throughout every part of the globe where any in- 

$ poſ- ſult was offered to his flag, and therefore they were, 
duct in conſequence of their orders, obliged to defend 


zarned the place to the laſt extremity. Accordingly the 
Spaniſh commodore ordered the frigates to row 
cloſe to the ſhore, directly oppoſite the Block-houſe 
where there was only a ſmall battery ; and at night 
captain Maltby brought fifty ſeamen, belonging 
to the Favourite, on ſhore, with two ſix pounders, 
ten ſwivels, and a quantity of ſmall- arms and am- 
munition. Next morning, part of the | Spaniſh 


northward of the Block-houſe ; and when they had 
advanced about half a mile, the reſt of the boats, 
with the troops and artillery, put off from one of 
the Spaniſh frigates, and rowed right in for the 
cove, being covered by the fire from the frigates, 


lim ſeamen, who were then on ſhore, fired ſome 
ſmall ſhot ; but ſeeing the utter impoſſibility of 
defending the ſettlement, and the Spaniards hav- 
ing broke through all the limits of peace, even to 
the actual commencement. of hoſtilities, ſo that 


away, our officers, as they had judiciouſly led them 
to this open avowal of their conduct, and had, at 
the ſame time, ſupported the honour of their own 
country, as far as the means in their power would 
admit of, with the ſame propriety tered fag 
me valuable lives of their people; and leaving 
the injury to be redreſſed by thoſe in power, they 
tought it moſt prudent to hang out a flag of 
ruce, in order to know what terms of capitula- 
non the Spaniſh commodore would grant. 

All the conditions which he would grant were, 
that the Engliſh ſhould immediately, or as ſoon as 
Pollible, ſo as it did not exceed forty days, remove 
zom the ſettlement, and what ſtores they left be- 
nd them ſhould be produced. as ſoon as orders for 
| 3 Purpoſe arrived from Spain. This was one 

0 greateſt inſults, perhaps, that had ever been 
red to the Britiſh flag :. but the Engliſh, who 
> no ſtrength ſufficient to defend themſelves, 


troops and artillery landed about a mile to the 


whoſe ſhot went over the Block-houſe. The Eng- 


their conduct could neither be denied nor explained 
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were obliged to comply, and in September arrived 
at Portſmouth. | | . 
The miniſtry ſeemed to have taken the alarm at 
this intelligence, and, as if conſcious of their re- 
miſſneſs in keeping the navy on a reſpectable foot- 
ing, as the only bulwark of the nation, affected 
ar leaſt a degree of diligence in that important 
purſuit. Preſs warrants. were accordingly iſſued 
out, but their legality was oppoſed in the city by 
Mr. Croſby the lord mayor, who refuſed to ſign 
the warrants, and Mr. alderman Wilkes, who, 
without the leaſt heſitation, diſcharged a man that 


conſtitution, and a violation of the charter of the 

city of London. | 
The inſult thus offered to the Britiſh flag abroad 

was not without reaſon imputed by the diſintereſted 


quate and inglorious peace to which miniſters had 
been induced to accede from principles neither po- 
pular nor plauſible. In a word, a general mur- 
muring prevailed againſt paſt and preſent mea- 
ſures; however, ſuch was the power of miniſterial 
influence, as to bear down all oppoſition before 
it, notwithſtanding the united efforts of what 
were called the Rockingham and Shelburne par- 
tles. 5 

On the Zoth of November both houſes of par- 
liament met at Weſtminſter, and the ſeſſion was 
opened by his majeſty with a ſpeech from the throne, 
in which he told them, that the Spaniſh governor of 
Buenos Ayres had acted in ſuch a manner as was 
inconſiſtent with the honour of Great Britain, 
and demanded the utmoſt ſatisfaction: that, 
under theſe circumſtances, an immediate de- 


ſequence of the injury received: that the neceſſary 
preparations had been made, without loſs of time, 
in order to be enabled to obtain juſtice, in caſe the 
requiſition to the court of Spain ſhould fail in 
procuring it. An aſſurance was given, that theſe 
preparations ſhould not be diſcontinued, until pro- 


proofs ſhould be given, that all other powers 
on the continent, diſapproved of ſuch proceed- 
ings. | * 5. | 


He ſaid he had called them together ſo early, that 


their advice, and provide for the honour and ſecu- 


ous people had deſiſted from thoſe combinations 
into which they had inadvertently entered, and 
which had been attended with many fatal conſe- 
quences to their peaceable feilow ſubjects: that the 
people of Boſton, and, in general, the inhabitants 


yet be brought into a proper ſtate of obedience, 
but continued in carrying on the fame violent and 
unwarrantable practiſes as before. He added, that 
| the eſtimates for the preſent year would naturally 
exceed the former; and that it would be neither 
conſulting the 1nclinations nor the intereſts of his 
people, if they ſhould decline any expence that 
ſhould ſeem neceſſary towards promoting the nati- 
onal honour: that as to foreign meaſures, no doubt 
was held, that there could be any other conteſt, 
than who ſhould appear moſt forward in ſupport of 
the common cauſe, in upholding the reputation, 
and promoting the proſperity of the kingdom. 
He concluded by telling them, that the crown had 
no intereſt ſeparate from that of the people ; that 
they were all members of the ſame body, and 

con- 


— 


had been impreſſed, as wholly repugnant to the 


and impartial part of the public to the very inade- 


mand had been made for proper ſatisfaction, in con- 


per reparation had been made; and that ſufficient 


they might be ready to aſſiſt him with the beſt of 


rity of the nation. With reſpect to the colonies in 
America, it was obſerved that many of the facti- 


of the province of Maſſachuſet's Bay, could not 
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- conſiſtent with the order of nature and the laws of 
ſociety, they muſt ſtand or fall together. 

| The addreſſes were the moſt ſpirited that had 
been preſented for ſome years ; and the moſt unre- 
ſerved aſſurances were given, that every degree of 
requiſite ſupport ſhould be chearfully granted. The 
moſt unreſerved confidence was placed in his ma- 
jeſty, that he would never be induced, by a miſ- 
taken tenderneſs for the preſent eaſe of the people, 
to ſacrifice their moſt eſſential and laſting intereſts. 
The commons concluded by a declaration, that if 
any hopes had been conceived, or it ſhould have 
been any where ſurmiſed, that there were any ſuch 


difference ſubſiſting among the people, as could, | 


in the leaſt degree, abate the ardour of their af- 
fectionate attachment to his majeſty, or prevent their 
Joining, as one man, in maintaining unſullied the 
luftre of the crown, and preſerving undiminiſhed 
the rights of the people, they would, by their pro- 
ceedings, convince the world how falſe and ſcanda- 
lous all ſuch ſurmiſes were ; and make it manifeſt, 
that, whenever they were called upon in the cauſe of 
their king and country, there would be but one 
heart and one voice among them. 
Although theſe addreſſes were carried by a vaſt 
majority, there aroſe conſiderable debates upon 
them. It was ſaid by thoſe in oppoſition, that as 
one inſult is always the fore-runner of others, ſo the 
preſent outrage offered by Spain was a natural con- 
ſequence of our paſſive and ſhameful conduct with 
regard to Corſica: that the ſpeech was an oftenta- 
tious diſplay of miniſterial conduct, and the addreſs 
an approbation of it; that before ſuch a public ap- 
probation was given, it was neceſſary to know what 
that conduct had been, which merited ſuch applau- 


ſes : that it was neceſſary to know what the Spani- | 


ards had done, and what previous information our 
miniſtry had received of their deſigns ; that by our 
conduct for twelve months paſt, it ſeemed as if we 
had not an enemy in the world; and yet, by the 
ſpeech 1t was evident that a war was apprehended, 
the bad ſtate of our navy, and the defenceleſs 
manner in which the valuable iſland of Jamaica was 
lefr, were much inſiſted on, and with great force of 
argument: that, independent of any private in- 
telligence, the accounts publicly avowed to have 
been received on the 3d of June, that the Spa- 
niards had warned our people to depart from their 
ſettlement on Falklands Iſlands, was, in itſelf, a 
ſufficient indication of their ill deſigns, and of what 
was naturally to follow ; but between that and the 
twenty- ſecond of September, when our people 
brought the account of the inſult on our flag, what 
had been done to put us in a ſtate of ſecurity at 
home, or enable us to protect our dominions 
abroad ? Were the regiments completed, or was 
the navy manned and put in a proper condition ? 
None of all theſe things were done, and yet we were 
to return thanks to the miniſtry, not for any thing, 
but only becauſe they had not done ſomething worſe 
than we were yet acquainted with. 

It was farther inſiſted, that while the rights of 
the people were violated at home, it was abſurd to 
expect ſuch unanimity among them as was neceſſary 
to ſupport the honour of the nation againſt any 
foreign power. That part of the ſpeech which 
mentioned the governor of Buenos Ayres, was moſt 
ſeverely cenſured, and even ridiculed, both with- 
out and within doors, It was ſaid, Why ſhould 
an officer, who acted only under command, be 
conſidered, inſtead of the king his maſter, as the 
principal in an injury offered to this great nation ? 
The anſwer is evident; the ſame temporizing 
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been honeſt in the deſign, nor able in the execution 


2 


treaties; and now hopes, under this ſubterfu 
to find ſome means of prolonging its exiſte 


they were not making 


our enemies they had been totally blind and im- 


of the preſent day; that the ſentiments contained 


|- 
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mean and cowardly policy prevails, which beheld 
the ſeizure of Corſica, in defiance of faith and of 


ge 
8 
x ce, 
though at the price of the national honour and dig- 
nity. | 

Upon the whole, it was aſſerted; in poſitive 


terms, that the conduct of our miniſtry had neither 


they had loſt the confidence of the people, and yet 
imagined they would ſupport them: that they had 
threatened the colonies with unrelenting ſeverity, in 
purſuit of an unconſtitutional meaſure, and yet ſup. 
poſe that we ſhall ſuffer nothing from an alienation 
of their affection: that Ireland was ruled with a 
rod of iron, and yet they conſtantly declared, that 
ſtrides towards arbitrary 


power. Laſtly, that, with reſpect to the deſigns of 


provident, and yet we were in danger. 
In anſwer to this, it was ſaid by thoſe who ſtood 
up in defence of the miniſtry, that all Europe, 
friends as well as enemies, were attentive to, and 
would found much of their opinion upon the iſſue 


in the addreſs would ſerve nearly as much as our 
military preparations, to intimidate Spain, by con- 
vincing them, that whatever differences in opinion, 
or even tranſient animoſities, might occalionally 
ſubſiſt among us, yet we have but one heart and 
one hand againſt the common enemy: that an ad- 
dreſs was a compliment to the throne, and not the 
approbation of a miniſter; and that if a miniſter 
had acted amiſs, there was other methods of en- 
quiry and cenſure well known, and which would 


involve no other character; but that the preſent . 
objections were meant as an invidious attack on the 0 
crown; that nothing could be more abſurd than i 
the idea, that any private differences, diſcontents, 
or political ſquabbles among ourſelves, could ſett 
operate in ſuch a manner upon the minds of the me 
people, as to prevent their defending their own nit 
rights and intereſts, as well as the dignity of the dec 
crown, againſt any confederacy of our enemies; at | 
that no man would fit ſtill, while his eſtate was ra- [bor 
vaged, or his houſe burned, through his diſlike to deny 
the manner in which public affairs were conduct. © 
ed; that therefore, if any domeſtic quarrels ſtil I t 
exiſted, it would be time enough to adjuſt them Pen 
when the common danger was removed; that the Wl ©4! 
charge of alienating the colonies, was ſo far from p b 
being well founded, that the reverſe was the fact; . 8 
and, except a part of one inconſiderable province, Wh n 
they had been brought back to a ſenſe of their 0 
duty, by a ſpirit and prudence which did equal ho- fable 
nour to adminiſtration, The charge of not am 3 
ing ſooner, and of making it a crime that ſome o 0 : 
our Weſt-India 1ilands were liable to danger, would, - 
upon examination, it was ſaid, appear equal Gy 
groundleſs; that the truth was, the nation cou oy 
not have been armed ſooner ; our fleets could not be * 
fitted out, except when our trade was at home, ® — 
juſt coming home, as ſailors were not to be had at the 
any other time; and that it was well known, that tb oY 
trade was not at home, nor near coming hg ab, 
the preſent inſtance. As the miniſtry, there «i Gras 
could not arm effectually, it was an act of the gie * 
prudence not to excite a general alarm by altern 4 n 
ing it, which would have been a ſignal to out oi * L 
mies to have done the ſame, as they were not wer he a 
the ſame diſadvantages, to have effected that, Y ” 8 to 
we could only have attempted ; whereas non eve 
3 


were upon an equal footing, if not before them. 
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a be graciouſly pleaſed. to give directions that there 


„ cipal ſecretaries of ſtate, the commiſſioners for 


niſters, between the twelfth of September 1769, 


any hoſtilities commenced, or deſigned to be 


1 | © | 
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As to the other charge, it was only to aſk, Whe- 
ther there can be a poſſibility of undertaking to ſe- 
cure every part of the Britiſh dominions, in their 
whole extent, from every ſudden blow chat might 
be given in caſe of a war; and if there was, what 
given number of troops would be required to an- 
ſwer ſuch an undertaking ? It was ſaid, that our 
character for courage was too well, and too gene- 
rally eſtabliſhed, to leave any room for our being 
concerned about it; and as war was never deſirable 
while peace could be preſerved with ſecurity and 
honour, therefore it was right to leave an opening, 
whereby the king of Spain might, if he choſe it, 
withdraw himſelf with honour, and by diſavow- 
ing the act of his ſervant, avoid the alternative 
of a war, of making diſagreeable conceſſions, or 
of acknowledging himſelf the author of a raſh 
and haſty meaſure. | 

Addreſſes being carried and preſented by both 
houſes, a motion was made in the upper houſe by 
the duke of Richmond, © That an humble ad- 
« dreſs be preſented to his majeſty, that he will 


« be laid before that aſſembly copies or extracts of 
« all letters, and other papers, containing any-in- 
« telligence received by any of his majeſty's prin- 


« executing the office of lord high admiral of 
« Great Britain, or any other of his majeſty's mi- 


and the twelfth of September 1770, touching 


* commenced, by the crown. of Spain, or any of 
* its officers againſt any part of his majeſty's do- 
* minions, expreſſing the times at which ſuch in- 
« telligence was received.” | 
This motion was oppoſed by lord Weymouth, 
as very improper, while the affair remained un- 
ſettled and 1n negotiation. The duke of Rich- 
mond then urged the neceſſity of it, as the mi- 
niſtry ought to have the ſanction of parliament to 
decide ſo critical a point as peace or war, which 
at preſent was very doubtful. To this lord Hil- 
borough replied, that it would be highly impru- 
dent ro produce the papers, before they had re- 
cived the Spaniſh miniſter's anſwer, which could 
not at that time be obtained, as there were ſome 
points in what he had received from his court that 
required conſideration, being ſo expreſſed as not 
io be perfectly clear. Lord Chatham then made a 
"ng ſpeech, in which he clearly proved that the 
miniſtry had not taken ſuch precaution as they 
doght; that we were then in -a moſt deplo- 
able ſituation, having but one ſhip of the line 
i Jamaica, two in the Mediterranean, and not 
able to ſend twelve men of war Out, Was it to ſave 
inc nation. He ſaid, he wiſhed the Spaniards 
«re not at that time in poſſeſſion of Jamaica and 
braltar, as he knew of nothing that could pre- 
ent them. He ſtrongly urged the weakneſs of 
ne then miniſtry, and of all their meaſures : 
= obſerved, that they might palliate as much as 
ey pleaſed, but that he did aver from facts, that 
* at preſent at war, and that war was inevi- 
Gg. His lordſhip was anſwered by the duke of 
"ton, who found great fault with him for ex- 
4 us the weakneſs of the nation, as it might tend 
4 Prevent the Spaniſh ambaſſador coming into 
. ſo caſily as he otherways would have done: 
uſo inſiſted that we were in a good ſtate, both 
"hy navy and men. In this laſt aſſertion, how- 
„ he was entirely confuted by lord Shelburne. 
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Lord Sandwich then obſerved, that che miniſtry 


notwithſtanding the inſinuations to the contrary, 
they could find proper officers to conduct the ap- 
proaching war. 1 00 | 

Much more was faid on this ſubje&, by the duke 
of Mancheſter, the marquis of Rockingham, and 
lord Lyttleton, who all ſupported what lord Chat- 
ham had advanced. The queſtion was then called 
for; when twenty-one were for the motion, and 
ſixty-five againſt it. hey 

The next motion, which was looked upon con- 
ſiſtent with the fundamental principles of our con- 
ſtitution, was alſo made in the houle of lords, to en- 
quire into the legality of the Middleſex election; 
and the debates on that important ſubje& were 
carried on in the moſt learned and eloquent man- 


forcible manner, in defence of the rights of the 
people; but notwithſtanding all his arguments, the 
motion was rejected. . ; 
As ſome proſecutions had been carried on b 

the attorney-general againſt ſeveral bookſellers and 
printers, a motion was made to enquire into the 
legal power of that law officer, and a long debate 
| enſued. The principal queſtion to be diſcuſſed 
was, whether juries were judges of the law as well 


. n 


After a variety of long and learned arguments 
made uſe of by both parties, the houſe divided 


came to be taken, it was rejected by a very great 
majority. But although the motion was rejected, 
a noble lord, whoſe conduct had been ſeverely cen- 


ſured, could not reſt eaſy under the aſperſions 


which had been thrown out againſt him by the moſt 
reſpectable members of ſo awful an aſſembly, eſpe- 
cially as ſome of them were lawyers who had made 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed figure at the bar. This no- 
bleman had lately delivered a charge to the jury, 


| which the popular party complained much of, be- 


cauſe it contained ſentiments coinciding with the 
charges already ment His lordſhip, there- 


oned. 
fore, left a paper . containing his opi- 


nion; and deſired it might be read in the hearing 
of all the peers then preſent, they having been ſum- 
moned for that purpoſe. Each of the members 
were permitted to take a copy of this paper ; and 
then a queſtion was propoſed, whether it was meant 


which was anſwered in the negative. & violent de- 
bate then aroſe concerning the ſubject matter of the 
paper, | 


through every department of the law, and therefore 
conſidered himſelf as able to judge of ſuch mat- 
ters, excluſive of his title of peerage. He offered 
to maintain, that the doctrine laid down as the judg- 
ment of the court, was not the law of England; de- 
clared, that he was ready at any time to enter into 
the debate, and preſſed his antagoniſt to appoint an 
early day for that purpoſe. He propofed ſeveral 
queſtions from the ſubje& matter of the paper; evi- 
dently tending to bring it before the houſe, but all 
to no purpoſe, for his motion was over-ruled, and 
nothing farther was done in an affair of the utmoſt 
importance to the community. This occaſioned 
much cenſure, becauſe, had the lord decided what 
was law on this motion, it would have ſaved many 
diſputes and litigations, which might hereafter ariſe. 
By ſuch a deciſion, we ſhould have known what 
3 5 power 
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had done all they could, and that he doubted not, 


ner. In particular lord Camden ſpoke in the moſt 


as the fact; or whether they were judges of the fact 


upon this important queſtion ; but when the votes 


that the paper ſhould be entered on the journals? 


Lord Camden took notice, that he had gone 
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power our Jaw has iven to juries, and how far they 


are judges either of the law itſelf or of ſuch colla- 
teral evidence as ariſes out of the given face. 

| During the receſs of parliament, Sir Edward 
Hawke reſigned the place of firſt lord of the admi- 
ralty, and was ſucceeded in that important office by 
the earl of Sandwich. About the ſame time, ſome 


of thoſe gentlemen who had been particularly at- 


tached to the late Mr. Grenville, and had, both as 
to acts and declarations, been among the moſt vio- 
lent of thoſe in oppoſition, now came over to the 
ſide of adminiſtration. The earl of Suffolk was 
appointed keeper of the privy ſeal, in the room of 
the earl of Halifax, who ſucceeded the earl of Sand- 
wich as ſecretary of ſtate for the northern depart- 


ment. Several other changes took place; Mr. Juſ- 


tice Bathurſt received the great ſeal as high-chan- 
cellor of Great Britain, and was created a peer of 
England under the title of lord Apſley ; Mr. De 


Grey, at that time attorney-general, was made chief | 


juſtice of the common pleas, .in the room of Sir 
John Wilmot, ho reſigned ; Mr. Thurlow was ad- 
vanced to be attorney-general, and Mr. Wedder- 
burne ſucceeded him as ſolicitor, being, at the ſame 
time, appointed cofferer to the queen. Such other 
changes as took place were all ſubordinate to theſe, 
and ſo connected with them, that it is needleſs to 
mention them in this place. 4 
A. D. 1771. On the twenty-ſecond of January 
the parliament met, after a month's receſs; and the 
ſame day prince Maſerano, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 
ſigned the declaration, with the earl of Rochford, 
ſecretary of ſtate for the ſouthern department. By 
this declaration, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, in the name 


of the king his maſter, diſavowed the violences offer- | 


ed at Port Egmont ; and ſtipulated, that every thing 
ſhould bereſtored there, in the ſame manner in which 
they were before the reduction took place. But, at 


the ſame time, he declared, that his reſtoration was 


not in any wiſe to affect the queſtion, of the prior 


right of his Catholic majeſty to the ſovereignty of 


theſe iſlands; and, by the acceptance, the perfor- 


mance of theſe ſtipulations was to be conſidered as a 


ſatisfaction for the injury done to the court of Great 
Britain. 
This tranſaction was immediately announced to 
both houſes of parliament, and copies thereof were 
laid before them. It was then moved, that all the 


papers relating to the convention ſhould be laid be- 


fore the houſe, which was complied with, except in 
one inſtance, namely, that of keeping back ſuch 
Papers as contained the Spaniſh claims to Falklands 
Iſlands. This occaſioned a warm debate, but the 
miniſtry {ſcreened themſelves under pretence that all 
the offices had been ſearched, but no more papers 
could be found. It was, at the ſame time, charged 
upon the miniſtry, that the interference of France 
was a diſhonour to Great Britain; but the miniſtry 
denied the charge, by aſſerting that France had 
never been employed to act as a mediator ; but they 
would neither acknowledge or deny that ſhe had 
acted in that character. It was then propoſed to 


preſent an addreſs of thanks to his majeſty for or- | 


dering tne papers to be laid before them, but this 
was objected: to by the minority, who denied that 
all the papers had been laid before them. Warm 
debates enſued in both houſes, but the miniſterial 
party prevailed, and the addreſs was preſented with- 
out any amendment whatever. | 

A moſt remarkable ſcene of corruption was, about 
this time, brought to light, by the committee ap- 
pointed to determine conteſted elections; and, in 
particular, that of New Shoreham in Suſſex. The 
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| liam, had been naturalized, and the king made bim 


if Sir James Lowther's claim ſhould be ſuſtai* 
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matter of conteſt was, that the returning officer for 


that borough had returned a candidate with on k 
thirty-ſeven votes, in preference to one who * 
eighty- ſeven, of which he doubted ſeventy-ſix, and - 
ſo made his return without 'examining, as he ought 
to have done, whether they were legal voters or 1 
not. | 

In the courſe of the examination of witneſſes jt - 
appeared, that a great number of the freemen had y 
formed themſelves into a ſociety, which they called 
the Chriſtian Club ; the apparent ends of which in. 
ſtitution were to promote acts of charity and benevo. an 
lence, and to anſwer all ſuch purpoſes as were an de 
ways conſiſtent with the doctrines of our holy reli. . 
gion. But notwithſtanding all theſe pretenſion, AY b. 
they profaned the ſacred name they had aſſumed, by Jr 
carrying on the worſt of purpoſes, and making a ha 
traffic of the oaths and conſciences, and ſettin of 
their borough to ſale to the higheſt bidder, while el 
the reſt of the freemen were deprived of the priyi- A 
lege of giving their legal votes. rig 

The returning officer had belonged to this ſociety, : 
but having taken ſome diſguſt at his companions in ore 
iniquity, he had, in conſequence thereof, left their Ml mo 
party. Being called before the committee he de- to 
clared that his reaſon for making ſuch an unequal for 


return was, that he knew, from his own experience, boc 
that the majority of voters had taken bribes: nay, WM 
that they had even agreed to fell their borough to Bl pub 
any one who would bid moſt for it. Th 
As this combination at Shoreham was of too fla- one 
grant a nature to be overlooked, and the ſelect com- befc 
mittee not having powers to proceed any further, Gui 
they reported the whole matter to the houſe, and app 
moved that they would make a further enquiry into WW galt 
it. All thoſe who wiſhed well to the conſtitution BM thor 
were glad of this opportunity of diſplaying their elo- WW Mr. 


quence, and an act paſſed, by which eighty-one free- WM forc 
men of the borough of Shoreham were rendered a1de 
incapable of voting at any election, and the attorney. him 
general was ordered to proſecute all the members o N 
the Club. 55 wiſe 
The next thing that came before parliament WF hou! 
was of a: very important nature to the ſubjects n him, 


general, namely, the manner in which the crow Bl was 
lands could be given away by the ſovereign 0 
any of his ſubjects; and how ſoon he could agail 
ſeize on them, or whether he could ſeize them 
at all. | | 

Mr. Bentinck, the great favourite of king Wil 


a grant of ſome lands in Cumberland, which gi 
great offence to ſome of the Engliſh nobility. Ac 
cordingly, a bill was brought in during the reg 
of queen Anne, and paſſed into a law, ordainicg. 
that for the future no grants ſhould be made 0 
crown- lands, without reſerving one fourth of tit 
rent to the crown. Nothing, however, mat 
happened in conſequence of this act, till the jo 
1768, when the duke of Grafton, then at the he? 
of the treaſury, made a grant of the duke of Fo. 
land's eſtates in Cumberland to Sir James Lows 
without conforming to the act of queen Anne, f 
reſerving one fourth to the crown. | 
This was a moſt alarming circumſtance, b 
many of the principal eſtates of our nobility ® 
gentry were held by grants of crown-lands ; 9" 


ecaul 


no perſon. could look upon himſelf in peaceable 5 0 
ſeſſion of any thing that had originally belong. 
the crown. It was the general opinion at chat 
that this grant might be made to ſerve ſome 7 


tion purpoſes ; but theſe being now over, "ap 
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jority of nine votes, the whole miniſterial influence 
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the matter would drop of courſe. In this, 

2 they. were diſappuinted ; for an expenſive | 
law-ſuit was commenced, the whole county of 
Cumberland was in an uproar, four hundred eject- 
ments being ſerved in one day. A motion. was then 
made for bringing in a bill to quiet the ſubjects in 
the peaceable poſſeſſion of their eſtates; and that it 
ſhould extend to the proprietors of land throughout 
every part of the kingdom, according to the ſta- 

lready made. 6 eee 
17115 is what is called the Nullum Tempus bill, 
and at firſt it paſſed through the houſe by a conſi- 
derable majority; on the ſecond reading it likewiſe 
paſſed, though with a ſmall majority ; but when it 
came to the third reading, it was rejected by a ma- 


having been thrown in to defeat it. T his condu. 
of — miniſtry was much cenſured by the people in 


general, eſpecially as it was a matter in diſpute con- 


cerning private property, with which they had no 
right to interfere. | 


"About this time an affair happened which it was | 


tly feared would have been attended. with the 
woll —— conſequences. The ſpeeches ſaid 


to have been made in the houſe of commons had, 


for a conſiderable time, been publiſned by ſome 
bookſellers, who being cited before the houſe, re- 
fuſed to appear; upon which a proclamation was 
publiſhed with a reward for apprehending them. 
This | 
one of theſe perſons, was apprehended and taken 
before John Wilkes, eſq; the fitting alderman at 
Guildhall : but he finding that the perſon | who had 
apprehended Mr. Wheble had no accuſation a- 

gainſt him, and only apprehended him on the au- 

thority of the proclamation, and at the ſame time 
Mr. Wheble declaring that the apprehender had 


forcibly detained him, and brought him there, the | tinuz 
| Mr. alderman Oliver in the Tower, they were ad- 
55 | dreſſed and thanked for their ſpirited conduct in 
Mr, Miller, printer of a public paper, was like- | 


alderman immediately diſcharged him, and bound 
him over to proſecute his accuſer. 


viſe taken into cuſtody, by a meſſenger from the 
houſe of commons; who on his refuſing to go with 
him, took him by the arm, upon which a conſtable 
was ſent for, and Mr. Miller gave him charge of 
the meſſenger for aſſaulting him in his own houſe; 
whereupon he was carried to the Manſion-houſe, and 
a hearing came on before the lord-mayor and al- 
dermen Wilkes and Oliver. In the mean time the 
ſerjeant at arms being informed of this tranſaction, 
came to demand the bodies of the meſfenger and 


roduced the intended effect. J. Wheble, || 


GEORGE 
|| of Mr. Miller; upon which the Iord-mayor aſked 


— 


ger, which being done, his lordſhip 
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the meſſenger if he had applyed to a magiſtrate to 
back the warrant, or to any peace officer of the city 
to aſſiſt him; and on his replying in the negative, 
his lordſhip declared, that no power had a right to 
ſeize a citizen of London, without an authority 
from him or ſome other magiſtrate; and that he 
was of opinion, the ſeizing of Mr. Miller and the 
warrant were both illegal; he therefore declared 
Miller to be at liberty, and proceeded to examine 
witneſſes to prove the aſſault on him by the meſſen- 
aſked the lat- 
ter if he would give bail. This he at firſt refuſed 


to do; but his commitment being actually made 
out, he thought proper to comply, when himſelf 


was bound in forty pounds, and two ſecurities in 
twenty pounds each, for his appearance at the next 
ſeſſions at Guildhall. eh 
After many.and long debates the houſe of com- 
mons having reſolved, © That the proceedings of 
ce the lord-mayor and Mr. Oliver were a breach of 
ce the privilege of that houſe,” committed them 
both to the tower, where they continued till the 
prorogation of parliament, which happened on the 
eighth of May, when his majeſty put an end-to the 


ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne, in which he 


obſerved, that the pacific diſpoſition of the kings 
of France and Spain furniſhed an opportunity for 
diſbanding ſome of the forces both by ſea and land. 
The commons were thanked for the generous man- 
ner in which they had granted the ſupplies, and 
that was conſidered as the ſtrongeſt mark of their 
attachment to his majeſty's perſon, family and go- 
vernment. His ſpeech concluded with recom- 


| mending to their ſerious attention the ſuppreſſion 


of all riots and tumults, which had been ſo fre- 
quent in moſt parts of the kingdom. 
During the continuance of the lord-mayor 'and 


maintaining the authority of the laws of their 


country, by every ward in London, and by ſeveral 


towns and boroughs in England. Great prepara- 
tions were made for conducting the two patriots 
from the Tower; but the parliament being pro- 
rogued one day ſooner than was expected, a few 
only of the aldermen, &c. could attend; the pro- 


ceſſion was, however, magnificent, and they were 


conducted to the manſion-houſe amidſt thouſands 
of applauding ſpectators. i 
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War between the Turks and Ruſſians. Ravages of the plague in Moſcow. Attempt on the life of the Palif 
king. Reſtrictive marriage bill as io the royal family paſſed. Death of the princeſs dawager of Walz; 
Revolution in Sweden. Change of affairs in Denmark. Execution of Struenſee and Brandt. Fats of 
queen Matilda. Parliamentary proceedings. His majeſty reviews the fleet at Portſmouth, Eaſt India 
affairs. Peace beiween the Ruſſians and Turks. Death of Lewis XV. Hoſtilities' commenced at Boſtm 


between the Turks and Ruſſians, not only engag- 


the liberal arts. 


many towns and cities: and the entrance, near where 


before the lines, he found it defended by the chan 


between the king's troops and the Americans. Battle of Bunker's-hill. Americans declare themſelves in. 
dependent. Portſmouth dock-yard ſet on fire. General Burgoyne's ſurrender at Saratoga. Embargo laid 
by the French on all ſhipping in their ports. Great naval preparations in France and England. Ex- 
gagement between the French and Engliſh fleets off Uſhant. Trial and acquittal of - admiral K eppel, 
lneffettual treaty with the Americans. Engagement between admiral Barrington and the count D'Eſfiain, WW 
Admira! Rodney defeats don Langara. Charles-town ſurrendered to Sir Henry Clinton. American arny t 
Hurricane at Barbadoes. 
Capture of. St. Euſtatius by admiral Rodney and general | «| 
Vaughan. Proſecution of the war in America and the Weſt Indies with various conſequences thereof, &. ft 


under general Gates defeated by lord Cornwallis. 


and acquittal of lord George Gordon. 


URING the courſe of the year 1771 the events | 
on the continent, and particularly the war 


ed the attention, but in ſome meaſure affected the 
political intereſts of all the ſtates in Europe. The 
ſeat of war the preceding year was on the Danube, 
and the Ruſſians were in general victors; but their 
conqueſts were not obtained without great loſs as 
well by ſickneſs as by ſword. FO HET, 
The two grand objects the Ruſſians had in view 
at the opening of this campaign, were the ſecur- 
ing the cofiqueſts they had obtained in the former, 
and the penetrating into Crim Tartary, known by 
the ancient Greeks under the name of Tawrica | 
Cherſoneſus. This ſpot joins little Tartary by a 
ſmall iſthmus, not more than ſix miles broad. On 
this iſthmus ſtood the antient city of Precop, but 
the Turks have changed the name of thoſe once 
celebrated places,. which were formerly the ſeats of 
The whole peninſula is one of the 
moſt fertile ſpots in the world, abounding with 


—- 


OY 


Precop ttood, is fortified by ſtrong lines, with a 
trench forty-two feet deep, ſeventy-two broad, and 
from the bottom of the ditch to the creſt of the 
parapet, was ſeventy feet. Strong towers had been 
erected at proper diſtances from each other, and 
ſtrong cannon were placed upon them. | 

Prince Dolgorucki was the Ruſſian general ap- 
pointed to attack this place, and when he arrived 


Selim Guery in perſon, with an army of fifty thou- 
ſand Tartars, and ſeven thouſand Turks. 
withſtanding the difference of. numbers, the prince 
attacked the place on the twenty-fifth of June, two 
days after their arrival. The Tartar prince behaved 
with great bravery ; for finding it impoſſible to rally 
his right wing he went and charged gallantly at the 
head of his lefr. All his efforts, however, were in 
vain; for in four hours his whole army was routed, 
and the lines forced in every place. The Turkiſh 
garriſon ſurrendered priſoners of war the next day ; 
and their whole army, cannon, ammunition, and bag- 
gage, fell into the hands of the conquerors. 

The Ruſſians, having made themſelves maſters of 
this important paſs, over-ran the whole of the pe- 
ninſula ; the Turkiſh garriſon deſerted Koſtoff, and 
having deſtroyed the fortifications, embarked on 


| This torrent of ſucceſs ſpread ſo general a con- ta] 


| three diviſions, in order to attempt to relieve tht 


| ſhaw, attacked the ſtrong fort of Guirgewo, in which 
was a Ruſſian garriſon, and in three days the ge. 


But not- | 


Riots in London. Trill f 


fail for their own country. The governor of Arz. M : 
bat made ſome defence; but the place was taken by er 
ſtorm, and the garriſon put to the ſword. From of 
thence the prince continued his march to Caffa, the fl 
capital city of the Crimea, which was immediately MW ni 
ſurrendered to him, and a thouſand men, the re- 

mains of the garriſon, were made priſoners of MW ; 
war. 1 


ſternation, that the Turks, without waiting for the WW ga 
arrival of the enemy, abandoned the important WW pre 
fortreſſes of Taman, Jenicola, and Kertſch, which MW we 
commanded the ſtreights between the Black Sea WM rer 
and the town of Azoph, which now fell into the WM ne; 
hands of the Ruſſians, without ſtriking a ſingle WM qui 
blow. The Tartars ſubmitted to the conquerors, WI ore 


who took them under their immediate protection; WM lie. 


while their unfortunate leader retired to Conſtanti- WM hac 
nople, where he ſoon after died, not without ſtrong 
ſuſpicion that he had been put to death in a private 
manner. | > 

In the mean time the 'Turks, under the com- 
mand of Mouſſon Oglou, croſſed the Danube in 


fort of Torre, ſituated on the north. of that rive! 
oppoſite to the antient city of Nicopolis. The 
attempt, however, did not ſucceed ;. but a de- 
tachment of them, under the command of a bi 


vernor agreed to capitulate, upon being allowed io 
march out with all the honours of war. As ili 
place was very ſtrong, and had coſt the Ruſſias 
much trouble and loſs before they took it, ſo te 
conduct of the governor filled the minds 0 
army with indignation, and prince Repin ordere 
all the officers to be put under arreſt, | * 
A detachment o the Turks, on the 77th 1 
Auguſt came up with a body of Ruſſians, and! 


— 


latter were, after a moſt obſtinate defence, a 
flight; but they retreated in very excellent "Thi 
taking along with them their wounded men., | 
was the only field action in which the Turks e 
hitherto reaped any advantage, and it was 1 
nified at Conſtantinople as a complete victor. 110 
The main objects with the Turks was to e - p 
winter quarters in Walachia, and with thb *,, 
they continued croſſing the Danube in dete 


. : a ſv 
parties. But their motions could not eſcape 0 ; rc 


board ſome ſhips that lay in the harbour, and ſet | 
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tice of a general ſo vigilant and penetrating as Ro- 
manzow, who ng ſooner perceived their deſigns, 
than he made ſuch a number of maſterly diſpoſi- 
tions as not only overthrew their ſchemes, but were 
conducted with ſuch ability, that every one of them 
took place at the inſtant of time, and was produc- 
tive of the intended effect. 5 

Inſtead of waiting for the enemy, the Ruſſians 
boldly croſſed the Danube, and attacked them on 
their own ſide, a manceuvre not ſo much as ſuſ- 
pected. Two great bodies of Turks, one entrench 
ed at Tulcza, and the other at Maczin, were at- 


tacked at the ſame time by the Ruſſian generals 


Weiſman and Miboradowits, and the event was the 
ſame in both places. The entrenchments were 


ſtormed, the Turks totally routed, and the towns 


taken, in which were large magazines of arms and 
roviſions. | 8 | 
The night following general Weiſman marched 
to attack the grand vizier's camp, which was ſtrongly 


fortified, at a place called Babadagh ; in which was 


the flower of the Turkiſh army, covered with a 
ſtrong train of artillery, Victory, however, was 
obtained here by the Ruſſians as eaſily as before; 


the Turks were routed with great ſlaughter, the 
entrenchments and artillery taken, with the caſtle 
of Babadagh; while the vizier and his ruined army 
fled thirty miles; to ſeek refuge in mount Hem- 
_ 2 
Soon after theſe important conqueſts, general Eſ- 
ſen attacked a large body of Turks, and totally 
routed them, after Evi killed two thouſand, and 
taken four thouſand priſoners, beſides all their bag- 
gage, tents, artillery, waggons, ammunition” and 
proviſions, By theſe rapid ſucceſſes, the Turks 
were driven out of Walachia, while the Ruſſians 
remained maſters of that province. When the 
news arrived at Conſtantinople, the people became 
quite outrageous, and would have proceeded to 
great extremities, had they not been made to be- 
eve, that the loſs was owing to a mutiny which 
had taken place in the army. ; 

The naval operations of the Ruſſians, however, 
were not this year crowned with ſucceſs equal to 
thoſe of the military ; indeed nothing of impor- 
tance was atchieved in that line. Their fleet in the 
Mediterranean was greatly diſtreſſed for want of 
proviſions ; and ſome of their ſhips having been 


lent to the Italian ports, to 1 ſuch things 


4 were wanting, they were refuſed admittance, un- 
ut ſtill under all theſe diſadvantages, and many 
others the Ruſſians, by falling in with a puſilla- 


evant, and made even the Grand Seignior trem- 
le on his throne. A moſt ſevere blow was given 
o the Levant trade: and throughout all the iſſands 
of the Archipelago, the coaſts of Greece and Aſia, 
othing was to be ſeen but ruin and deſolation; the 
uſſians, however, reaped but few advantages, as 
5 climate killed many more of their men than 
noſe who fell by the ſword, 

a uch were the ravages of war added to the 
— effects of a moſt intemperate clime ; but 
1 add to the calamities of the contending parties, 
= vere proſecuting hoſtilities at an immenſe ef- 
, on of human blood, the peſtilence poured forth 
ce numbers who had eſcaped the ſword. 
en we conſider the havock made by this dread- 


o Uſorder in the Turkiſh army, and that all the 
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unous enemy, ſtruck unſpeakable terror in the 


ts reſiſtleſs bane, and ſwept from this ſcene of ex- 


[ . — . 
POVInces near the Black Sea were more or leſs in- 
With it, it will appear little leſs than a mi- 


der pretence that they were infected with the plague. 


for the Ruſſians regard their clergy in a more 


racle that the Ruſſian army ſhould have eſcaped the 
fatal contagion. But if their army was ſo fortu- 
nate as to eſcape, it was not ſo happy with the in- 
terior part of their empire. It firſt diſcovered it- 
ſelf in the imperial city of Moſcow; but as it was 
many hundred miles ſrom the theatres of the 
war, and from the countries infected, it could not 
be reaſonably ſuppoſed that it had been communi- 
cated from thence. It raged during the ſummer 
under the appearance of a malignant fever, but in 
autumn it aſſumed its true form, and ſwept away 
many thouſands before it. 

Shocking were the effects produced by theſe ra- 


vages on the minds of his barbarous people. The 


ſeverity of government had been, in ſome meaſure, 
relaxed, and the moſt horrid licentiouſneſs took 
place. A wild enthuſiaſt pretended that he had a 
revelation from heaven, by which he was informed, 
that a certain image of a ſaint was endowed with 
efficacy ſufficient to cure thoſe who were infected, 
and to preſerve thoſe who were not. This drew 
innumerable crowds together, ſo that many thou- 
ſands were trampled to death, and the ſick dropped 
down dead in the midſt of ſuch as were healthy. 
Thus the contagion was communicated in ſuch a 
manner, that no attempts could reſtrain its pro- 
oreſs ; while the populace, aſſembling in ſuch nu- 
merous bodies, broke out into the moſt violent 
i RG | 


The artful impoſtor, who contrived the fraud, 


had placed a cheſt before the image of the ſaint, 
to receive ſuch money as the people gave ; but the 
archbiſhop of Moſcow, who ſeems to have been a 
prudent man, ordered the cheſt to be ſealed up, 
and both it and the image of the faint removed 
out of the church. This act which deſerved the 


higheſt commendation, had quite a different effect 


on the ignorant and 1 multitude, for 
they ran to the archbi 


through a back door, to one of the monaſteries, 
where he hoped to be protected; but thither the 
enraged multitude followed him, and dragging 
the venerable old man into the ſtreets, put him 


to death in the moſt horrid and barbarous man- 


ner. | 
A body of troops having been ſent to quell the 
rioters, they refuſed to diſperſe ; upon which the 
ſoldiers fired upon them, and many hundreds 
were killed. Many priſoners were taken, and 
being brought to their trials were puniſhed accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the country. The moſt re- 
markable circumſtance attending this tragical af- 
fair, was the murder of the good old eue b 
4— 
cred manner than any other nation in Europe; but 
who can check the progreſs of enthuſiaſm inflamed 
by ignorance and ſuperſtition ? 
While the ſword and the peſtilence wete thus 
exterminating as it were the human ſpecies in theſe 
quarters of the globe, the great kingdom of Po- 


| land felt the dire effects of ariſtocratical influence, 


and was indeed involved in one general ſcene of 
laughter. The confederates became more and 
more inveterate againſt each other, and yet the fer- 
tility of the ſoil furniſhed the means of ſubliſtence, 
Indeed it may be juſtly ſaid, that the Ruſſian am- 
baſſador was the ſovereign of Poland, for all or- 
ders iſſued from him were i#nCtified with the 
name of the king. N 

In the mean time the king of Poland, who had 
been raiſed to the throne from a private ſtation, ſup- 


ported himſelf under his misfortunes with the moſt 
-#f „ 
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op's houſe, and utterly * 
demoliſned it. The good prelate had eſcaped, 


— — * — * 
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' heroic fortitude. 
enemies had the leaſt intention to do him any in- 
jury; but he was moſt fatally miſtaken, for about 
ten o'clock in the evening of the third of Novem- 
ber, having been on a viſit to a nobleman in the 
country, and returning to the palace at Warſaw, 
his coach was beſet by ſeveral armed men on horſe- 
back, the chief of whom was Koczinſki, an officer 
among the confederates. Theſe deſperadoes hav- 
ing fired their piſtols into the coach, dragged out 
the king, and carried him off between two horſe- 
men. The domeſtics who attended the coach did 
all they could to reſcue him, but in vain, for one 
was killed on the ſpot, and the reſt deſperately 
wounded. ; 

The Ruſſian ſoldiers ran to arms, and found the 
coach covered with blood, but could learn no ac- 
counts of the king: upon which they ſallied forth, 
and alarmed the detached parties which were on 
the roads leading to the capital. The aſſaſſins had 
been joined by ſome of their accomplices at one 
of the gates, and, without ſtopping, rode off with 

the king till they came to the village of Willa- 


nov, about ſeven Engliſh miles diſtant from War- 


ſaw. The Ruſſians continued purſuing; upon which 
Koczinſki, with four others, ſeparated from the 
reſt of his companions, carrying the king with them. 
When he had proceeded a few miles, he ſent his 
four companions to procure intelligence, whether 
any of the Ruſſian forces were advancing ; and no 
ſooner were they gone, that he fell- at the king's 
feet, imploring his pardon, and, at the ſame time 
offering to iave his life. They then proceeded to 
a hut about a mile diſtant, from whence the king 
diſpatched a meſſenger ts the Ruſſian general, who 
ſent proper perſons to attend him, and conduct him 
home. The king had received two wounds on his 
Head, the one from a ſword, and the other from a 
ball ; and his eſcaping with life may be conſidered 
as one of the moſt extraordinary incidents we meet 
with 1n hiſtory. | 
The aſſaſſin Koczinſki produced a paper, by which 
it appeared that he and his confederates were bound 
by the moſt ſolemn oaths to deliver the king, dead 
or alive, to the confederacy at Czenſtochau ; bur, 
as he ſaid, his heart failed him, and he was ſeized 
with remorſe as ſoon as he ſaw the bleeding wounds 
of his ſovereign. From attending to the tranſac- 
tion, this miſcreant, it muſt be evident, could not 
have been actuated by the motives he alledged in 
vindication of his conduct, which were doubtleſs 
extorted to extenuate his guilt and plead for his 
life. And it may be obſerved from this and many 


ſimilar inſtances, that traitors will ever ſhrink back | 


appalled at the immediate view of condign puniſh- 
ment. 

On the twelfth of February this year, the king 
of Sweden died ſuddenly, and was ſucceeded by his 
ſon, then at Paris on his travels. 3 

During the receſs of the Engliſh parliament, ſe- 
veral changes gradually took place. Many of the 
oppoſite party had gone over to the court, ſo that 
the miniſtry acquired a conſiderable degree of 


ſtrength, while many others relinquiſhed their at- | 


tachment to any parties whatever. 

An event took place during the receſs, which 
ſurprized the whole nation, and made way for an 
act, the next ſeſſions, of a moſt extraordinary na- 
ture. The event alluded to was the marriage of 


his royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland with | 


Mrs. Horton, a widow Jady, and daughter to lord 


Irnham of the kingdom of Ireland. This ſtep | 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
He did not even ſuſpect that his 
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gave great offence at court, eſpecially as it had 
been openly acknowledged by the parties, and no 
concealed in the ſame manner as the marriage gf 
the duke of Glouceſter with the counteſs dowager 


| of Waldgrave. 


A. D. 1772. On the twenty-firſt of January 
the parliament met ; and his majeſty, in his ſpeech, 
expreſſed much ſatisfaction, that neither the foreign 
or domeſtic ſtate of affairs required their more ear] 

attendance: that, now they were aſlembled, they 
would, no doubt, attend to the intereſts of the na. 
tion, and regulate its internal policy, as well as its 
foreign commerce. They were likewiſe informed, 
that the king of Spain had given up Fort Egmont, 
and that we were on the beſt terms with that court. 
It was, however, recommended to them, to keep 
the navy on the moſt reſpectable footing, to be 
ready in caſe of any neceſſity for the future. 

The addreſſes were preſented in the uſual form; 
and then the public buſineſs was opened, by mak- 
ing proper enquiries into the ſtate of the navy; and 
the miniſtry propoſed, that twenty-five thouſand 
ſeamen ſhould be voted for the ſervice of the cur. 
rent year. It was urged by the miniſtry, that the 
French had ſent a conſiderable fleet to the Eaſt- 
Indies, and that we were on that account, obliged 
to ſupport a more conſiderable naval force there 
than before : that a large ſquadron was employed 
in the protection of our Weſt-India iſlands: for 


| ſhould any miſunderſtanding ariſe between us and 


the Spaniards, thoſe valuable acquiſitions, if not 
properly ſecured, would fall into the hands of our 
enemies; that the war between the Ruſſians and 
Turks made it alſo neceſſary to employ a greater 
number of ſhips for the protection of our com- 
merce in the Mediterranean and the Archipelago, 
than had been cuſtomary in times of general peace: 
that by keeping up a reputable body of ſeamen, ve 
ſhould not be under the cruel neceſſity of granting 
preſs-warrants in caſe of the breaking out of a new 
war; and although the expence might be more 
than common in times of peace, the advantages 
would amply repay it. 

To theſe arguments it was anſwered by those 
in oppoſition, that the nation was already groaning 
under a load of taxes; and inſtead of doing or pro- 
poſing any thing for paying off the national debt, 
here was a propoſal made to increaſe it in a time of 
profound peace; that allowing the exigencies l 
the times required it, yet it did not appear bu! 
that on every future occaſion, the ſame pretence 
might be made, whether there was any neceflity {o 
it or not. 

Two of our greateſt naval commanders ſtrong 
oppoſed the motion, and condemned the then pe- 
ſent arrangement of the fleet, They obſerved 
that the force already in the Eaſt-Indies was eicher 
too great or too little; that if the appearances 0 
a permanent peace, as held out in the ſpeech, elt 
to be relied on, it was too great, and, in caſe 0 
war, it was inſufficient ; that the ſame objectioſ 
lay to the atrangement at Jamaica, where the {qu 
dron conſiſted only of about four ſhips, and Was A“ 
together unable to protect it, ſuppoſing any dar 
ger of an attack. Many ſevere ſarcaſms were 
velled at the miniſtry for the futility of their cou, 
duct, becauſe they accompanied a ſpeech we 
breathed nothing but ſentiments of peace, Vit 
the actual preparations for war. At laſt, the dur 
tion being put, the motion was carried by a gs 
majority. : | an 
The moſt important parliamentary tranſi 0 
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ex 
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hat engroſſed attention both within and without 


t doors, was in conſequence of a meſſage ſent by 
f his majeſty to the houſe of lords, in which it was 
er obſerved, that his majeſty being deſirous, from pa- 

ternal affection to his own family, an anxious con- 
ry cern for the future welfare of his people, and the 
h honour and dignity of his crown, that the right of 
a approving all marriages in the royal family, as a 
ly matter of public Concern, had always belonged to 
ey the princes of this realm; he therefore recom- 


mended to both houſes to take it into their ſerious 
conſideration, whgſher it might not be wife and 
ſup 


na- 
Its 


ed, expedient to the defects of the laws then in 
ont, being, and, by ſome new proviſion, more effec- 
urt, wally guard the deſcendants of his late majeſty, 
deep Wl except ſuch as were already married to foreign 
» be Ml princes, from marrying without the approbation 


of his majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, firſt had 
rm; and obtained. | 


mak- In conſequence of this meſſage, a bill was brought 
and into the houſe of lords, which fully anſwered all 
uſand WM the purpoſes intended. This bill was - oppoſed 


cur- Wl with great ſtrength of argument, by ſome of the 


at the Wl moſt reſpectable peers in the nation. All the 
Eaſt- Wl judges were ſent for to give their opinion, which 
Jliged Ml was, that the marriages of the immediate branches 
there of the royal family muſt be approved of by the 
loyed WM king, but how far that power extended over colla- 
s: for WM teral branches, they could not determine. At laſt 


1s and Wl the motion was carried, though not till fourteen | 
if not WU lords entered a proteſt againſt it, as being incon- 
of our Il fiſtent with the law of nature. 
ns and In the houſe of commons the bill met with a 
greater I much ſtronger oppoſition; and the opponents 
r com- boldly declared, that it had been brought in at a 
pelago, Wl time when moſt of the gentlemen of the law, whoſe 
peace: opinions would have been of great weight, were 
nen, we gone on the circuits. But, notwithſtanding all 
zranting I the ſtrength of argument, it paſſed, and ſoon af- 
a new ter received the royal aſſent. gs 
ze more Wl The attention of parliament was now directed 
yantages to the affairs of the Eaſt India company, which 
vere in a very diſtracted ſituation. On the 
by thoſe WW zoth of March, the deputy chairman moved the 
groaning I bouſe for leave to bring in a bill for the better re- 
or p'0- {Wnlation of the ſervants belonging to the company 
nal debt, n India. The grand object in view was, to re- 
à time ol rain the governor's council : And, indeed, all the 
encies 0! trants belonging to the company from carrying 
pear but Men any fort of trade, and to give the directors 
pretence Wi! the company a ſovereign power over their own 
ceſſiy for Mſrvants. He | 
It was urged in ſupport of the motion, that 
s ſtrong) de bad ſtate of affairs in India, was owing to 
then pre- de ſmall power the court of directors had over 
obſerve "cir ſervants, as they could not puniſh them in 
was eicher y other manner than by diſmiſſing them. That 
arances d ehing was more inconſiſtent with true policy, than 
eech, WP luffer governors of provinces at a great diſtance 
in caſe At become traders and merchants; and that the 
object 10 bar of Bengal was not able to adminiſter juſtice 
> the ſqu ; all the other ſettlements. 
nd was 4 n anſwer to this it was ſaid, that it was an un- 
any di "lamentary thing to propoſe bringing in a bill 
s were E fedreſs a grievance without producing ſufficient 
their co FO! that the grievance exiſted. That the houſe 
ech wia er firſt to enter into an enquiry concerning our 
e, with Arent ſituation of affairs in India, and the cauſes 
che que led to it; chat it was to be feared the enquiry 


aud ſhew, that the evils lay too deep to be re- 
ww by the propoſed bill ; that it would be al- 
it impoſſible to prevent the company's ſervants 


| 


* 
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from trading either directly or indirectly; and that 
the ſending out ſome gentlemen learned in the 


laws. as judges, was very inadequate to the pur- 


poſe of adminiſtering juſtice to the people, in 
ſuch a vaſt extended tra& of land; and that the 
meaſure was premature, hecauſe we had not yet 
determined by what code of laws the people were 
to be governed. | 

The motion, however, was carried, and this 
led to an enquiry into the ſtate of affairs in India: 
All the papers belonging to the company were or- 


dered to be laid before a ſele& committee of the 


houſe, and from the peruſal of them, many im- 
portant diſcoveries were made. Indeed, it was 
found that the mode of government in India was 
in every reſpect arbitrary, unconſtitutional, and no 
way fit for preſerving the rights of the people, 
nor adminiſtering juſtice to individuals. This 
committee, finding the buſineſs increaſing faſt, and 


the ſeaſon far advanced, deſired leave to continue 


fitting during the receſs of parliament, or, at leaſt, 
till ſuch time as they could go through with the 
intended enquiry, 

In the mean time, the ill temper which had ſo 
unaccountably taken place between the two houſes 
during the preceding ſeſſion, ſtill continued during 
the preſent; and, except in tranſmitting of bills 
from the one to the other, there was no more com- 


munication between them, than if they had been 


the jealous councils of two rival ſtates. 

In the ſtate of affairs, the lords having ſent a 
bill to the commons by a maſter in chancery, and a 
clerk aſſiſtant, the whole houſe conſidered it as an 
indignity, and would not except the meſſage till 
they had examined the journals, to know if there 
were any precedents of ſending bills in that man- 
ner. In the courſe of an haſty and paſſionate de- 
bare, which enſued upon this occaſion, ſeveral gen- 
tlemen mentioned, that, on the firſt day of the 
then ſeſſions, they had been rudely turned out 
of the houſe of lords, even before the ſpeaker 
could get out of the door. A motion was then 
made to appoint a committee to ſearch for prece- 


dents, of the manner of bills being ſent from the 


lords, and alſo of the improper behaviour of the 
lords to the commons. Exceptions, however, 
were taken to the word zmproper, as if it had 
carried an appearance of prejudging the caſe; and 
after a warm debate, the word was left out, 

The report of the committee was, that the lords 
had behaved in a very improper manner, and that 
the bill, which ſtill lay on the table, ſhould be 


ſent back. This was oppoſed by adminiſtration, 


who ſaid it would lay a foundation for a quarrel, 
which might not be eaſily accommodated ; and ac- 
cordingly the motion was over-ruled. 

A motion was then made for a conference with 
the lords, but over-ruled in the ſame manner as the 
other; and after long debates, and ſeveral propoſed 
amendments, the matter ended in a meſſage to the 
lords in which the impropriety of the meſſengers 
was the only complaint ſtated, which, it was hoped, 
would not be drawn into a precedent. This pro- 
duced an anſwer, that the bill had been ordered in 


the uſual manner, and that the matter of complaint 


was occaſioned by the indiſpoſition of one of the 
perſons who ſhould have preſented it; that a good 
correſpondence was wiſhed for, and that it was not 
meant to introduce any precedent contrary to eſta- 
bliſhed uſage. While the parliament was em- 
ployed in the diſcuſſion of theſe reſpective mat- 
ters, her royal highneſs the princeſs dowager Ka 

| | Wales 
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Wales departed this life at Carlton-houſe on the 
gth of February, in the fifty third year of her age, 
to the great regret of his majeſty. | . 
On the ninth of June his majeſty came to the 
houſe of peers, and cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech 


from the throne, in which he took notice of the 


laudible conduct of his parliament, who had con- 


ducted the affairs of the public with ſuch ſpirit and 


prudence. He thanked them for the care they had 
taken of his family, in making the act relating to 
the royal family; and they were informed of the 
pacific diſpoſition of thoſe powers with whom we 
had any concern. That there was great reaſon to 
believe, that the public tranquillity would not be 
diſturbed. As for the ſupplies granted by the 
commons, they were thanked in the moſt cordial 
manner; and great joy was expreſſed, that there 
were ſtill ſome hopes of being able to reduce the 
national debt. No doubt was made but they 
would carry to their reſpective countries, the ſame 
principles and the ſame zeal for the public good, 
which they had already manifeſted; and that they 
would cultivate a ſpirit of harmony and confidence 
among all ranks of the people; to convince them, 
that without a due reverence for the laws, neither 
their civil or religious rights could be enjoyed in 
comfort or ſecurity; and to aſſure them, that their 
intereſts were conſidered as inſeparably connected 
with thoſe of the crown; and that his majeſty is, 
and ever was perſuaded, that the proſperity and 
glory of his reign muſt depend on his poſſeſſing the 
affections, and maintaining the happineſs of his 
people. | | 7 
Theſe being the moſt important domeſtic oc- 
currences of the year, we are neceſſarily led to take 
notice of a moſt extraordinary revolution that took 
place in the government of Sweden. It is re- 
marked by hiſtorians that no ſtate ever enjoyed 
more liberty than that of Sweden, Though go- 
verned by kings, theſe kings were originally ele&- 
ed by the people, and their power circumſcribed 
within very narrow limits. The ſenate in a man- 
ner, excerciſed the whole executive power ; and the 
general diets were compoſed of repreſentatives from 
the nobility, clergy, burgeſſes, and peaſants. It 
was not, however, without its defects: for the 
ower of the diet being great, ſuch as compoſed 
it often played the tyrant over their dependants or 
renants, which made the people wiſh for a change 
of government. | 
About the time of the reformation, the popiſh 
clergy in Sweden had become ſo odious to the peo- 
ple, that they embraced the doctrines of Luther, 
and the proteſtant religion was eſtabliſhed among 
them. From that time forward, Sweden began to 
emerge from obſcurity ; and ſeveral worthy princes 
having, for about a century, conducted the affairs 
of government, it became at laſt a flouriſhing na- 
tion, But good princes are not of continual ſuc- 
ceſſion. Charles XI. was a bold, domineering ty- 
rant, and joining cunning to the natural cruelty of 
his diſpoſition, he ſoon aboliſhed the power of the 
ſenate by aſſuming it to himſelf, while the ſtates 
were forced by a military power, to give up all 
retence to legiſlation, By the ſame, or ſimilar 
methods, he greatly enlarged the dominions of 
Sweden, by new conqueſts ; and, at his death in 
1656, left it one of the moſt powerful kingdoms 
in Europe. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Charles 
XII. who inherited the intrepidity, obſtinacy, 
harſhneſs, and violence of his father, without any 
of his diſſimulation. 
ſcill greater height; for he threw by all the forms 
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He carried deſpotiſm to a | 
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| guity in it ; for ſpeaking of the articles he had pre- 


who wants the tie of oaths to ſecure himſelf on 
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of law, and decided peremptorily in every thing, 
without admitting of any diſcuſſion. The events 
of this prince's life are related at large; ſuffice i 
to obſerve, that he found his nation when he aſeend- 
ed the throne, at the higheſt pitch of glory; but 
he left it reduced to a ſtate of miſery. | 
He was ſucceeded by his ſiſter, who, regardleſß 
of the example of her father and brothers, founded 
her conduct upon the principles of thoſe worthy 
anceſtors who had contributed to the aggrandize- 
ment of their country. Things had been con- 
ducted with great prudence, aj death of the 
late king; and his preſent mAFeſty when he aſ. 
cended the throne, ſeemed to coaleſce ſo entirely 
with the prevailing maxims of government, as to 
conciliate the minds of the people in general, 
Every neceſſary preparation being made, the coro- 
nation was conducted in the moſt magnificent man. 
ner, and every demonſtration of joy was diſplayed 
on that occaſion, He was next day waited on by 
the ſenate and the four orders of the diet, and the 
ſpeech made to them by the king, was one of the 
moſt lively and animated that we meet with in hiſ- 
tory. There was, however, ſomething of ambi- 


viouſly ſigned, he ſaid, © Unhappy is that king 


the throne, and who not aſſured of the hearts of f 
his ſubjects, 1s conſtrained to reign by the lays, 1 
when he cannot by the love of his people.“ Such ſ 
was the manner in which this prince began his WW f 
reign, | | tl 
The diet ſtill continued fitting, when thoſe ne 
ſchemes that had been hatching began to reveal g. 
themſelves. As it was neceſſary the experiment WI 0 
ſhould be made at a conſiderable diſtance from the WM in 
capital, in order that it might, in ſome degree, - th 
rate before the ſenate or diet ſhould receive infor- n0 
mation of it, as well as acquire a conſiderable de- co 
oree of ſtrength, before their attempt to cruſh it 
could take place, it was reſolved that it ſhould BI th; 
break out where ſuch of the military were quar- Wl the 
tered as the court could confide in. det 
Scania, a province in the ſouth-weſt extremity ant 
of Sweden, and about two hundred and fifty miles WW un 
from Stockholm, was the place pitched upon ; for WM all 
as that province is only ſeparated from Denmatk | 
by the Sound, great numbers of the military ae bre 
conſtantly quartered in it, It was agreed, that WW = 
| the king ſhould remain in Stockholm; that bs Wi for 
brother, prince Charles ſhould ſet out for Chi- ori 
tian-ſtadt, under pretence of meeting his mother, WW (cc 
who had been on a viſit to the court of Berlin; Wl bed 
and prince Frederick Adolphus went into be le 
neighbouring province of Oſtragothia, which lee © 
in the way from Stockholm, under pretence d "i 
drinking the mineral waters. OR nt 
s heſe neceſſary precautions being taken, ont 1 
e 


Hellichins, a captain of foot, having brought oe 
his company to join him, the magazines and a 
were ſeized on, and then he cauſed a manifeſo® 
be publiſhed and diſtributed among the people 
the following purport; that thoſe perſons . þ 
called themſelves the ſtates of Sweden, had * th. 
only uſurped that power, but had likewiſe, Bi "i 
their arbitrary proceedings, brought the nato 
a ſtate of ruin: that they had entered into wel 
connections without the conſent of either the by 
or the people; and although the people were - 
manner ſtarving, yet no corn had been broth, 
into the country to relieve their preſſing n 

ſities: that under pretence of promoting the 2 
of the ſubjects, they had made the moſt opfer 
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wer, and left him no more than an empty title; 
ſo that however willing he might be to redreſs their 
tievances, yet it was not in his power. For 
theſe reaſons; and for many others that might be 
mentioned, they renounced all allegiance to this 
-etended diet, and exhorted all faithful Swedes 
to join with them in ſuppreſſing an order that had 
brought ſuch evils upon the kingdom. They con- 
cluded, in the uſual ſtrain, with an appeal to 
heaven, of the rectitude of their motives and in- 
tentions; at the ſame time, begging for the divine 
bleſſings upon their undertakings. The whole gar- 
riſon of Chriſtianſtadt declared in favour of the 
manifeſto, and they were ſoon joined by vaſt num- 
bers of peaſants from different parts of the coun- 
try. 
I he plan being thus ſet in motion, and ſo far 
promiſing ſuccefs, was immediately ſeconded by 
the two princes Charles, and Frederic Adolphus. 
The former who was then at Carelſcroon, no 
ſooner received advice of the ſucceſs of Hellichins, 
than he afſembled the troops in the neighbour- 
hood, and having taken upon him the command 
of the garriſon, which was well ſupplied with arms 
and ammunition, cauſed a kind of ambiguous ma- 
nifeſto to be publiſhed, and then leaving a ſuf- 
ficient force in the garriſon, headed the remaining 
troops, and began to march to Chriſtianſtadt, with 
ſeveral pieces of cannon. © The latter taking the 
fame advantage of the inſurrection, put himſelf at 
the head of the troops in Oftragothia, before any 
news had reached Stockholm. In the mean time 
general Rudbeck, who happened to be then in 
Oſtragothia, ſet out for Stockholm, and having 
informed the ſenate of theſe proceedings, and ſhewn 
them prince Charles's manifeſto, there remained 
no doubt what were the real intentions of the 
court, | 

As the guards were firmly attached to the king, 
the ſenate did not chuſe to truſt them, nor did 
they conſult the king upon any thing. They or- 
dered rhe burghers to put themſelves under arms, 
and take their ſtations in different parts of the city, 
under the command of count Halling; who was 
alſo conſidered as prime miniſter. | 

The king affected a degree of unconcern at theſe 
proceedings of the fenate; nay, he even connived 
a their afixing his name and ſeal to an order 


torily refuſed to ſign it; but notwithſtanding this | 
keming inactivity, he was taking the moſt ef- 
(tual meaſures to accompliſh the great deſign 
e had in view; to the ſucceſs of which nothin 

contributed ſo much as the ſecrecy and ſilence with 
which they were conducted. The Senate had 
nt for two regiments from Upland, and, upon 
teir arrival, the king demanded to know why 
ey had ſent for troops without his conſent. In 
conſequence of this they, in a manner, command- 
ed him to ſhew them ſome letters that had been 
le moſt poſitive manner. The altercation between 
de king and the ſenate grew warm: and one of 
"mm proceeded fo far as to attempt to ſeize his 
ord, upon which. he boldly drew it; and the 
ny were ſo much alarmed, that he had an 
bPortunity of getting out at the door, which he 
* behind him, and put the key in his 


; Javing thus ſecured the ſenators, he went to 
ug Suard-room, where he aſſembled the officers, 


s K 8 * Mb 
es; chat they had ftripped the king of the regal 


for recalling his brother, after he had peremp- | 


ent him by his brothers; but this he refuſed in | 


made a long ſpeech to them, complaining of 
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the miſeries the people groaned under from the 
abuſe of power in the ſenators, and that this cruel 
tyranny became every day more and more into- 
lerable. | | | | 
He told them further, that he was determined to 
run all hazards to diſplace them, and aſked the 
officers whether they would not aſſiſt their king in 
ſhaking off ſo ignominious a yoke, and reſtoring 
the nation to its antient liberty. To this propoſal 
the officers in general aſſented with great readi- 
neſs, as well as the ſoldiers; upon which the king 
aſked them, if they would take an oath of alle- 
glance to him, with which they as readily com- 
plied. | . 
Every thing being thus far conducted, the king, 
in conſequence of a previous conſultation with his 
friends, had a white handkerchief round his arm, 
as a ſignal: upon which many of the nobility and 
gentry flocked to him. He then put himſelf at 
the head of the guards, and ſeized on all the ma- 
gazines without the leaſt oppoſition. 
The whole garriſon of Stockholm, although 
commanded by baron Rudbeck, an enemy to roy- 
alty, deſerted their leader, and followed the king's 
ſtandard. The old baron run with his ſword 
drawn thro' the flreets, calling out to the people 
to take arms in defence of their liberties: but 
it was too late, for they were perſuaded they might 
live as happily under one governor, as under five 


hundred. 


Thus, 1n a large nation, a revolution was brought 
about without bloodſhed, or any oppoſition ; while 
the people flocked together without the leaſt riot 
or tumult. The king then repaired to the caſtle, 
where having aſſembled the foreign miniſters, he 
told them, that it was with the utmoſt reluctance 


| he had been obliged to take ſuch a ſtep, as 


would ſurprize all Europe; but the ſafety of his 
own perſon, and the ſecurity of the ſtate, rendered 
it abſolutely neceſſary. He entreated them to in- 


form their reſpective courts, that his motives, when 


made known, would juſtify him; and that this af- 
fair ſhould not make the leaſt alteration in his con- 
duct with reſpect to the other European powers. 
The next morning all the magiſtrates took an oath 
to obey none but the king, and ſuch of the ſe- 
nators or deputies who refuſed to take it, were com- 
mitted to priſon, and told, that unleſs they com- 
plied within one month, they muſt for ever de- 
part the kingdom, | 55 
The following day being appointed for aboliſh- 
ing the old form of government, and eſtabliſhing 


the new, the king ordered the ſtates to be aſſem- 


bled for that purpoſe. Previous to this, guards 
had been placed round the hall of the palace, ſo 
that there was not the leaſt doubt but his orders 
would be punctually obeyed. The king entered 
the hall in his regalia, and having made a long 
ſpeech, complained of the ſenate for having pre- 
ſumed to act as if in a legiſlative capacity, without 
power from the diet. He added, that the diet on 
the one hand, and the ſenate on the other, ſeemed 
to claim each a ſeparate power, while he himſclt, 


though honoured with the title of king, enjoyed 


no more than the ſhadow of royalty, and con- 
cluded with aſſuring them, that the ſenate had ac- 
tually preſumed to receive ſubſidies from foreign 
powers, whoſe councils governed Sweden ; but 
that he would now aſſert the honour of his crown, 
and promote the intereſts of all his loyaland peace- 


| able ſubjects. | 


The king then took a moſt ſolemn oath, by 
which he renounced all claim to arbitrary power; 


75 | after 
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7 1e new form of govern- || the king every prerogative of royalty, but an bre⸗ 
ON me E conte of 1 8 arti- empty name. There is an inherent attachment in be | 
cles, but they may be all comprized in the follow- || mankind to their natural rights, for which the 5 
ing: That the king ſhall, for the future, chuſe the will ever contend when opportunity offers. Theſe a b 
ſenate; or, in other words, he ſhall appoint to that people nobly concurred with their ſovereign in al 9 
office ſuch as he may approve ; that he ſhall aſſem- || ſerting the honour of his crown ag promotin ory 
ble the ſtates when he pleaſes, and likewiſe, . when their own. beſt intereſts ; their @ ts Lucceeded to - 
he pleaſes, diffolve their meeting, ſo as they have their moſt ſanguine wiſhes, an þ ey racy upon 3 
ſat at one time full three months; that the taxes || record to warn lenators in general from ſuch daring _ 
ſhould be granted by the ſtates ; but if not granted || as well as dangerous attempts. PEER r 
within three months after their meeting, then the While the king of Sweden was _ aying the right 
old ones ſhould be levied. In caſe of any ſudden greateſt abilities in ſetting up a new form of go. Rig 
exigenee, ſuch as the fear of invaſion, the King || yernment, the ſtate of public —_—_ * ech 
ſhall impoſe taxes till ſuch time as the ſtates can || aſſumed a new face. The king "= or ſome time, 01 
be called together; that when the ſtates are aſ- made choice of one favourite a * 3 but oe 
ſembled, they are not to deliberate on any thing ſcarcely had any of them mg a T his yg 
but what the king ſhould cauſe to be laid before friendſhip and confidence, than they were diſcard. 2 
them ; that the king ſhould have full power to diſ- || ed with peculiar marks of agen 13 = 
poſe of the army and navy in whatever manner || Among others who, like needy a 0 He 5 
he pleaſes, and likewiſe to give away all places, || came to ſettle in Copenhagen, was 3 8 ee, 22 
either in the civil or military departments. the fon of a Lutheran miniſter 5 Hol * = Cong 
When all the articles were read, the king ſtood was a young man of the moſt in n rels, ren, 
up, and aſked the ſtates, Whether they would give || with very good abilities, but profligate in is _ 3 
their oath to obſerve this form of government? As ners, and abandoned to every vice, n e aer, 
they knew that it was in vain to diſpute, they una || leaſt regard to any obligations, civil 45 Arend. 1 * 
nimouſly conſented, after which they were 1mme- The rapid progreſs which this a . te 
diately ſworn in the King's 3 and * one bas his GE EE t >, none "reg 
nd 1n the name of || ating addreſs, was moſt ex . 
3 of each order ſigned a bo | mee 10 — 2 ns dignity of 3 ; ber 3 wee, 
being thus finally accompliſned, enſee was made prime miniſter, a circumſtanc - 
the 1 ſtood — Ke By” them, * it . ne- || which could not fail of raiſing an 1 in . : 
ceſſary they ſhould return thanks to God for || the minds of the Daniſh nobility. By yy F of Fur 
bringing about ſo happy an event, without the accompanied with that of his friend 3 15 1 41 * af 
effuſion of human blood; and then taking a book old counſellors were diſgraced and baniſhed : ti 1 and R. 
out of his pocket, the whole aſſembly joined with || laſt the two favourites, intoxicated with power, 2 3 
him in ſinging Te Deum, according to Oe EO = 15 ee ane madneſs, but even tre i of 
erans. They were then permitted to || the king with contempt. (Heng, gs 
bis hi hg after which the king Kon and Such glaring inſolence and preſumption * ON 
the ſtates ſeparated, without knowing whether they 3 N E Fa 3 
r to meet again. | rank, could not fai s WM |. 
"Mods A all the old ſenators were diſmiſſed, || ſubjeas of every degree; nor can it " 7 On 
and, in their room, fifteen noblemen were ap- that their downfall was meditated an Ne * 1 
pointed, on whoſe attachment to him he could, || To this end a conſpiracy was formed, and, 5 55 5 
with the moſt unſhaken confidence, rely. _ [| it the greater ſanctiqn, the e Every * maj 
As the diſtreſſes of the poor were then much ag- || wife of the late king, was at the hea 2 ; e 
gravated by a dearth of proviſions, nothing could thing being ripe for execution, F my : e Fg er 
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paſſed upon them, that they ſhould have their 
right hands cut off, and then their heads; and 
that, after their quarters had been expoſed on the 
wheel, they ſhould be placed on the moſt conſpi- 


cuous parts in the city. Accordingly this ſentence 


was executed, in all its rigour, on the twenty- 
eighth day of April, on a ſcaffold near. the city, 
in the midſt of a vaſt concourſe of people: 
both behaved with great decency and reſignation, 
On the twenty-ſixth day of November the par- 
lament met, and his majeſty, in his ſpeech from 
the throne, informed the members, that his reaſon 
for calling them ſo ſoon, was to take into their 
conſideration ſome things of the utmoſt importance. 
He told them, that he had been informed, from 
the moſt undoubted authority, that the Eaſt-India 
Company was in a moſt diſtrefſed condition; and 
that, as many of his good ſubjects had their ſor- 
tunes depending on the credit of that company, 
therefore its ſecurity was now become a national 
concern. He deſired them to take it into their 
immediate conſideration, and, if poſſible, lay down 


nour of the company might be reſtored, and every 
thing ſettled on the moſt permanent footing. He 
took notice, that he had the ſtrongeſt aſſurances 
from the powers on the continent, that the peace 
of Europe would not be any farther diſturbed than 
ſo far as the war was carried on between the Turks 
and Ruſſians. He concluded by recommending to 
them the moſt prudent methods that could be made 
uſe of, 1n order to reduce the price of proviſions, 
35 the diſtreſſes of the poor were not 1maginary, 
but real, and that nothing would give him greater 
pleaſure than to hear that thoſe diſtreſſes were al- 
leviated. | 


As ſoon as the commons returned to their houſe, 
moved, that a loyal addreſs ſhould be preſented to 


following remarks. He ſaid, that the affairs of 
the Eaſt-India Company were in the moſt alarm- 
ng and ruinous condition; that the immediate 1n- 
terpoſition of parliament was become highly indiſ- 
penſable to their preſervation ; that in 1769, the 


te ſum of four thouſand pounds at every time 
hen their dividend amounted to twelve per cent. 
ad ſo on in proportion till it fell to ſix, when that 
payment was to ceaſe : that this being the caſe, 
nd the preſent diſtreſſed ſtate of the company fo 
idtorious, it would be neceſſary to make ſome 
Proviſion adequate to the deficiency ; that ſo far 
ſom the company's being able to make a divi- 
ent of either twelve or fix per cent. at the end of 
tle next half year, it would be an act of the 
gheſt fraud in the directors to divide a ſingle 
ling. Some of the members oppoſed the ad- 
dels: but the vote being put, it was carried in 
lle affirmative by a very great majority, and pre- 
Med accordingly. 

he firſt thing of importance which came un- 
0 the conſideration of the houſe of commons, 
ny the ſtate of the navy, and this occaſioned very 
= debates. The objections made by thoſe in 
;:Pohtion were to the following import. They 
© that the number of ſeamen was too great to 
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bread and water, nor were their beards ſuffered to 
de maved, They were examined from time to 
time during the ſpace of two months, and threaten- 
ed wich W put to the torture, unleſs they made 
an open confeſſion. At laſt ſentence of death was 


They 


ſome rational plan, by which the intereſt and ho- 


Mr. Fitzpatrick, brother to the earl of Oſſory, 


his majeſty, and introduced the motion with the 


company had agreed with the government to pay | 
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be kept up in time of profound peace : and that. 


we were at peace with all our neighbours was de- 
clared in the ſpeech from the throne. It was fur- 
ther urged, that the miniſtry had not given in an 
account in what manner the ſupplies granted laſt 
year had been uſed, fo that the houſe was left quite 
in the dark. | | 
The miniſtry, on the other hand, had but little 
to ſay ; only that they urged. the neceſſity of keep. 
ing our navy on the moſt reſpectable footing ; and 
ſet forth, that our fleet in the Eaſt-Indies was much 
greater than formerly. Thoſe in oppoſition ſaid, 
that when the public granted money, they had a 
right to enquire in what manner it was to be laid 
out; that the utmoſt ſatisfaction ought to be given 
to thoſe who contributed towards ſupporting the 
dignity of government; that ſome of thoſe em- 
ployed in the building of ſhips for the royal navy 
had added to them ſome very extraordinary deco- 
rations, which, although wholly unneceſſary, had 
been attended with great expence. It was added 
that the ſlow payment of the navy bills was a great 
hardſhip to thoſe who advanced money on the cre- 
dit of them ; that ſuch an abuſe ought to be re- 
dreſſed before any farther ſupplies were granted: 
that it was very ſurprizing, that, after the decla- 
ration from the throne, that we were in the moſt 
profound ſtate of peace, as many men ſhould be 
aſked for as if we were at war with the moſt for- 
midable power in Europe, | 
Upon the whole, the arguments were carried on 
with. great force by thoſe in oppoſition. It was 
aſked, if a naval force muſt be kept up in the Eaſt- 
Indies, what end it was to anſwer? had we any 
enemy to oppoſe in that part of the world; and if 
ſo, who was that enemy ? what armament had been 
ſent into thoſe ſeas to diſturb our ſettlements, or 
haraſs our trade? It was further aſked, in an iro- 
nical manner, whether the Chineſe had fitted out 
a fleet, whether we had any pirates to contend with, 
and whether the ghoſt of the famous Angria had 
made its appearance on the theatre of this world? 
if no anſwer could be made to theſe queſtions, if 
no reaſon could be aſſigned for keeping up ſuch a 
ſtrong naval force, then the motion ought to be 
rejected, and no money granted for that purpoſe, 
ſeeing there was no reaſon for it, unleſs it was to 
burthen the people with unneceſſary taxes. Bur, 
notwithſtanding the force of theſe arguments, no 
ſooner was the queſtion put, than it was carried 
for the miniſtry by a great majority, and the ſup- 
plies were granted. 


A motion was then made to enquire into the na- 
ture of thoſe cauſes which occaſioned the dearth of 
all forts of proviſions, 


Several regulations were 
made with reſpe& to bread, and ſome reſtrictions 
laid upon the bakers, but without the deſired ef- 
fect, for unleſs the rents of landed eſtates and 
farms can be lowered, by the retrenchment of dif- 
ferent ſpecies of luxury, the legiſlature itſelf will 
never be able to remedy the evils complained of. 
To redreſs any grievances, nothing can be more 
proper, nothing more ſalutary, than to begin wich 
the effects, and to trace them up to the original 
cauſes from whence they ſpring. In vain does the 
legiſlative power lay the inferior order of tradeſmen 
under ſome fort of reſtrictions, when, at the ſame 
time, it is well known, that unleſs the cauſes are 


removed, the effects muſt remain in the ſame ſtate 


as before. Moſt of thoſe who compoſe our houſes 
of parliament are landholders ; and if they know 
that the rents of their farms are double to what they 


were 
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all ſorts of proviſions muſt riſe in proportion. 


fairs of the company were both perplexed, and 


truſt repoſed in them, and to have power to grant 


rectly, encouraged ſuch practices, it was now high 
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were twenty years ago, conſequently, the prices of 


Such was and is the real cauſe of complaint. 

A ſecret committee having been appointed to 
enquire into the ſtate of the Eaſt-India company's 
affairs, it was found, by their report, that the af- 


very much diſtreſſed. It was therefore propoſed, 
that ſuperviſors ſhould be ſent to the Eaſt-Indies; 
to make a proper enquiry how far the officers and 
ſervants belonging to the company had abuſed the 


redreſs to all thoſe who appeared to be in the leaſt 
injured. Some of the members, whoſe fortunes lay 
in the Eaſt-India ſtock, made ſtrong objections to 
this bill, while thoſe who ſupported it retorted up- 
on them, by declaring, that nothing but oppreſ- 
ſion had been carried on in that part of the world: 
and as the company had, either directly or indi- 


time to call them to an account for their conduct, 
and prevent them, for the future, from acting in 
ſuch a manner as could ſerve no other end beſides 
that of diſgracing themſelves, and bringing a real 
diſhonour upon the nation. At laſt the motion 
was carried in the uſual manner; and ſuperviſors 
were appointed, with plenary powers to make a 
proper enquiry into all the abuſes complained of, 
and to rectify them as far as lay in their power. 
A motion was next made to enquire into the ſtate 
of the army, and particularly, whether it was ne- 
ceſſary that we ſhould, in times of peace, keep up 
ſuch a ſtrong military force as ſeemed of no other 
uſe but to impoveriſh the nation, and to be ready at 
all times to ſupport the arbitrary dictates of a mi- 
niſter. It was ſaid by thoſe who promoted the mo- 
tion, that the national militia. was at all times able 
to preſerve us from our enemies at home; and as 
for ſuch ſettlements as we had abroad, a very ſmall 
force was ſufficient, eſpecially as we were not en- 
gaged in a war with any of the powers on the con- 
tinent. In anſwer to this, the miniſtry ſaid, that 
all other European nations kept up ſtanding armies, 
and therefore it was, in a manner, neceſſary that 
we ſhould do the ſame, otherwiſe, if a war was to 
break out, we ſhould be utterly unprepared, and, 
conſequently, we ſhould be expoſed to many un- 
foreſeen. dangers. The queſtion then being put, it 
was negatived by a great majority : indeed, at that 
time the weight of miniſterial influence bore down 
all oppoſition. | 
A. D. 1773. The parhament met purſuant to 
their laſt adjournment, and took into conſideration 


the acts relating to penalties inflicted on thoſe who 


infringed the laws reſpecting the preſervation of the 

ame, This ſubject is of the utmoſt importance 
to. the inhabitants of a free, country, and therefore 
it was diſcuſſed both upon natural and municipal 
principles. Thoſe who oppoſed the act argued up- 
on thoſe principles by which mankind mult have 


been actuated when conſidered in a ſtate of nature. 


Thus a wild beaſt in the fields had been, time im- 
memorial, conſidered as the property of the pub- 
lic; and if either its fleſh or ſkin were of any value, 
then the perſon who took or killed it was to conſi- 


der it as his own. In proof of this, it may be 


added, that ſome of the Anglo-Saxon kings re- 
mirted the tax which the Welch, uſed to pay, upon 
condition that they produced a certain number 
of wolves heads, by which means that deſtructive 
ſpecies of animals was eradicated out of the 
country. | 

On the other hand, it was urged, that whatever 
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might be the privileges belonging to men in a ſtate 
of nature, they were all cancelled as ſoon as civil 
ſociety took place; that all municipal laws were 
made for the good of ſociety ; and in the pream. 
ble to every act, reaſons were aſſigned for the con. 


duct of the legiſlative power. One reaſon, indeed, 


was declared to be unanſwerable, and that waz 
that in a commercial nation, where every perſon 
is ſuppoſed to get his living by honeſt induſty, 
gaming in general ought to be laid under the ſe. 
vereſt reſtrictions; that poaching, or killing of 
game, led the lower order of people away from 
their lawful employment; and while they were 
ſpending their time in taking a hare or a fox, their 
families were left to ſtarve: that though the lays 


ro interfere with private property, yet they were 
ſuch as would ſtand warranted by good ſenſe and 
ſober reaſon. Nothing, however, was done on this 
ſubject. The miniſtry promoted the bill to a& 
quire ſome ſhare of popularity, the other party 
oppoſed it for the ſake of oppoſition. 
A bill was then brought in for ſhortening the du- 
ration of parliaments, and many learned arguments 
were adduced in its favour, nevertheleſs there was 
a powerful majority againſt it, and, to the ſurprize 
of many, it was thrown out. It was afterwards 
moved 1n the houſe, that a bill ſhould be brought 
in to enable foreigners to lend money on the credit 
of ſome of our, Weſt-India ſettlements; and the 
reaſon for this motion was, that many, foreigners 
who had money to lend on real ſecurity, would be 
glad to lay it out in that manner, if they could 
only have it in their power to recover their debts 
according to the common law of England. It was 
further urged, that ſuch a practice would, in a great 
meaſure, reduce the price of ſugar, and, at the ſame 
time, our colonies would become more reſpectable 
than ever. That the intereſt of the colonies and 
the mother-country were reciprocal ; there was no 
line to be drawn between them, becauſe they mult 
ſtand or fall together : they were links of the fame 
chain, wheels of the ſame machine; and no ſooner 
was one diſcompoſed, than all the reſt went into a 
ſtate of confuſion, | 

In conſequence of what had been urged upon 
this occaſion, a fmotion was made, that the houſe 
ſhould reſolve itſelf into a committee, to enquire 
into the propriety of foreigners being connected 
in our trade to any parts of the world, excluſive of 
Europe. This motion took its riſe from the to- 
lowing cauſe, namely, the power granted to fit 
lords of the admiralty to ſtop all ſhips which were 
not wholly the property of Britiſh ſubjects. It #3 
proved, by the evidence of ſeveral witneſſes, that 
ſome ſhips had been detained at Graveſend a whole 
month, for no other reaſon, but becauſe part of the 
cargoes belonged to foreign merchants. The e. 
ſult of all this was, that leave was given to brit 
in a bill to remedy the evil complained of, uit 
having paſſed both houſes received the royal al 
ſent. | | 

The attention of parliament in the courſe of thi 
long and very 1mportant ſeſſion, was directed 0” 
object that will ever do honor to their memory- 
no proviſion had been made in favour of Pero 
acquitted on trial by verdict of jury, many it 
cent ſubjects had been aggrieved by being ach 
in goal for want of money to pay their fees; 7 
ſome unfortunate wretches had remained in 1 
rance a whole year on that account. Lonß | 
deed, had this practice been a diſgrace to the 
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recorder, ſet the example of diſcharging every 


iſoner, without fees, as ſoon as he was acquitted | 


by the Jury. The noble generoſity of the citizens 
of London was not, however, adopted by thoſe 
who lived in more diſtant counties. To remedy 
an evil of ſo glaring a nature, a bill was at length 
brought in to oblige every county to make good 
all the deficiences due to gaolers by keeping the 
-iſoners. In conſequence of this humane reſo- 
Jution, the priſoner who is now acquitted muſt 
be diſcharged without paying any fees. The ver- 
dict of the jury ſhall make him as free as if he 
had never been in priſon; he may go from the 
bar to his own family without being called in 
queſtion, or detained. for any fees whatever ; his 
impriſonment being conſidered as a great puniſh- 
ment after his innocence has been proved. 

A great variety of buſineſs being thus finiſhed, 


his majeſty on the 21ſt of July went to the houſe 


of peers, and after ſigning ſuch bills as were ready, 
prorogued the parliament. | | 

In the month of June the king made an ex- 
curſion to Portſmouth, in order to inſpe& the 
ſtate of the dock-yard, forts, &c. at that place, 
as alſo to review the fleet aſſembled at Spithead 
for that purpoſe. The ſhores both on Portſmouth 
and Goſport ſides, were lined by the populace, 
who expreſſed their loyalty by ſaluting his majeſty 
with guns, acclamations and other demonſtrations 
of joy. The king expreſſed the higheſt approba- 
tion of the good order and diſcipline of his fleet, 
and the regularity with which every different ma- 
rine department was conducted, and diſcovered rhe 


utmoſt fatisfaction at the demonſtrations of loyalty 


he received from his people. He was pleaſed to 
make many liberal diſtributions, and to releaſe the 
priſoners confined in Portſmouth gaol. 

With reſpect to the ſtare of affairs on the con- 
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tinent, particularly in Poland, and near the Da- 


nube, nothing deciſive happened during the whole 
of this year. Many different engagements hap- 
pened, indeed, between the Turks and the Rul- 
ans, but both parties continued ſtill in ſuch an 


uncertain ſtate that they were obliged to act on 


the defenſive. Some propoſals; indeed, were made 
by both parties, towards bringing abour a laſting 


peace, but nothing was. done, for the Ruſſians 


were high in their demands, and the Turks were 
too proud to comply. The king of Pruſſia, that 
great politician and general, propoſed, that the 
wretched kingdom of Poland ſhould be divided 
into three parts, in the following manner. That 
vaſt, extenſive track of land, reaching from the 


Boriſthenes to Muſcovy, was to be ceded to the 


empreſs of Ruſſia; the emperor of Germany was 
to have the ſouthern parts of Great Poland ſrom 
arſaw to Cracovia, and from thence to the con- 


fines of Hungary. All that part of Poland which 


reaches from Warſaw along the Oder and Viſtula 
to Dantzick, and afterwards along the coaſt of the 
altic Sea, were to be given to the king of Pruſſia. 
us a nation, one of the moſt fertile in Europe, 
der being torne to pieces by inteſtine diviſions, 
was to become the property of three mighty ſo- 


rereigns who had no right to it beſides that of 


aWleſs 
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The great object the king of Pruſ- 
1 in view, was to ſeize the opulent town of 
antzick, in order to open a trade to Peterſ- 
'S through the Sound, and to all the other 
Ow ſtates in Europe. This was one of the 
in p ſtrokes that could have been ſtruck : but 

all things the king of Pruſſia is ſuch a maſter in 
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politics, as well as the art of war, that no taſk ap- 


| pears to him too arduous to undertake. 
During the whole of this year vaſt numbers of 


people emigrated from Scotland, and the nortu 
of England, to ſettle in America. To an inge- 


'nuous perſon, this emigration of the people from 


the mother-country to the colonies, muſt have the 
moſt alarming aſpe&t. The cauſes, however, 
ought to be attended to by thoſe who are proprie- 
tors of landed eſtates; for if the uſeful working 
people are driven out of the country, where are 
hands to be found to cultivate the ground ? This 
may, in the end, render their eſtates of no manner 
of ſervice, and that ground, which might have 


been cultivated at a moderate price will become a 


deſart. 

In France, nothing of importance happened this 
year. The Spaniards continued to go on in their 
uſual indolent manner, while the Dutch continued 
to be the drudges of all thoſe who would employ 
them. | 

In Italy, the pope put a final end to the order o 
the Jeſuits; and thoſe fathers, who had been ſo 
long reſpected by the people, are now become of 
ſo little conſideration, that all nations have refuſed 
them an aſylum, except the king of Pruſſia, who 
has, at all times, made religion ſubſervient to 
politics, ; 

A. D. 1774. The parliament met on the 
twenty-fifth of January, and the king, in his ſpeech 
from the throne, recommended to them to take 
into their ſerious conſideration the ſtate of the co- 
lonies, who ſeemed to be attempting to throw off 
all ſubjection to the Britiſh government. He told 
them that the moſt ſalutary laws had been treated 
with contempt, and public acts of parliament had 
been deſpiſed, as if they had been the mandates of 
ſingle perſons: that the colonies were little better 
than in a ſtate of rebellion : and that, unleſs ſome 


vigorous meaſures were uſed to force them to obe- 


dience, all laws would be trampled under foot, 


and the regularity which took place among the 


different ranks of beings would once more return 
to its original ſtate of confuſion, He concluded 
by recommending to them the ſtate of the gold 


coin, which had ſuffered much by the illicit prac- 


tices of wicked perſons, and hoped they would put 
it on a ſolid foundation. 

When the commons had returned to their own 
houſe, ſtrong debates enſued upon the words of the 
addreſs, which ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, 
Thoſe in the. intereſt of the court inſiſted, that an 
implicit acknowledgment ſhould be made, thank- 


ing his majeſty for his paternal care of the nation 


and to promiſe that every reaſonable meafure ſhould 


be complied with. On the other hand, it was 
urged by thoſe in oppoſition, that the colonics, ſo 


far from being in a ſtate of rebellion, were only 
contending for the enjoyment of thoſe. rights and 
privileges which belong to all men in common as 
members of ſociety: that the mother-country 
had no right to tax thoſe emigrants, unleſs a con- 
ſent to that meaſure was firſt had and obtained from 
their own repreſentatives : that the colonies were 
not regularly, nor in any ſenſe whatever repreſented 
in the Britiſh parliament; and therefore, till ſuch 
time as that legal repreſentation took place, no 
taxes could, in juſtice, be impoſed upon them. 
As to the affair of the gold coin, it was (ſaid they) 
a great hardſhip to the honeſt, induſtrous, trading 
part of the nation: and that the miniſtry ought, 
before any thing of that nature had been propoled, 


to have laid down ſome national plan by which the 
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view, was to reduce the colonies to a ſtate of obe- 


people, and to block up their harbour by ſeveral 


578 1774. 


the outlines of the arguments made uſe of by 
both parties; but the queſtion being put to the 
vote, it was carried by a great majority in favour 
of the court. | : 
The grand object which the government had in 


dience, and convince them of the neceſſity they 
were under of being ſubje& to the mother-coun- 
try ; and therefore a bill was brought in of a very 
coercive nature. Some perſons in Boſton had 
plundered three ſhips which were ſent from Eng- 

land with tea; and as this was an act which in- 
Finged on private property, it called aloud for an 
exertion of the regal power. Accordingly an act 
paſſed to remove the cuſtoms from the town of 
Boſton, to quarter a military force upon the 


ſhips of war. 2 
Many important affairs were diſcuſſed during 
this ſeſſion of parliament; particularly one for the 
regulation of all acts by which foreigners were to 
be naturalized. The freedom of this country is ſo 
great and uncircumſcribed, that many bad uſes had 
been made of it by deſigning perſons. To remedy 
an evil attended with ſo many deſtructive conſe- 
quences, a new law was eſtabliſned, by which no 
foreigner who is naturalized can enjoy the privi- 
leges of a Britiſh ſubject, unleſs he reſides in the 
country. 
Among the bills which paſſed this ſeſſion was one 


that produced an univerſal clamour among the | 


people. It was entitled.“ An act for the future 
government of Quebec ;” in which were two clau- 
ſes that gave great offence. The firſt allowed the 
Romiſh clergy the free exerciſe of their religion as 
eſtabliſhed by the 1ſt of Queen Elizabeth, and the 
enjoyment of the accuſtomed dues and rights from 
perſons profeſſing that religion, The ſecond re- 
ferred all controverſics reſpecting property and ci- 
vil rights to the deciſion of the Canada laws then 
in being, or ſuch as might be afterwards enacted 
by the governor, lieutenant-governor, and legiſla- 
tive council. 55 

The parliamentary buſineſs being concluded, his 
majeſty, on the 22d of June, went to the houſe of 
peers, and, after ſigning ſuch bills as were then 
ready, prorogued the parliament. 

The French, ever willing to take part with the 
enemies of Great Britain, and at the ſame time, 
fearful leſt, in conſequence of the Turks being 
driven out of Europe, the houſe of Auſtria would 
become too formidable, and Ruſſia would pene- 
trate into the German empire, ſent ſeveral of their 
moſt experienced officers to inſtruct the Turks in 
the art of war. Continual oppoſition made theſe 
barbarians wiſer than before, they ſaw the abſolute 
neceſſity they were under of having recourſe to 
military diſcipline, and the regular order of the 
Ruſſians enabled them to take the field in a much 
better manner than they had hitherto done. From 
this circumſtance it was naturally inferred, that the 
longer the war continued between thoſe contend- 
ing powers, the more able the Turks would be to 
oppoſe the Ruſſians, Indeed this climate bore 
hard againſt the latter; for it could not be ſup- 
poſed, that men brought up in the cold deſarts of 
Ruſſia could reliſh the ſweets of a warmer climate, 
without being reduced to a ſtate of effeminacy. 
Thus we find, that the climate of antient Greece, 
then the ſeat of war, fought more ſtrongly againſt 
the Ruſſians than the army of theTurks. 

Nor was it better with the Ruſſian fleet: for al- 
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public would have been indemnified. Such were | 


| to time; but ſtill they had never done any thing of 


though the ſailors were kept under the ſtricteſt gir 
cipline, and had been inured to many hardſhip, 
yet no ſooner did they come into the Mediterranea 
ſea, than they were ſeized with many diſeaſes to 
which they had hitherto been ſtrangers. Rein. 
forcements, indeed, had been ſent them from time 


real importance, nor had they been able to ſecond 
the operations of the army by land. 


fairs between the Turks and Ruſſians, and the fate 


tinued to excite the attention, and raiſe the EXPec- 
tation of all Europe. 

The Britiſh miniſtry were at this time particy. 
larly engaged in providing for the ſafety of their 
fellow ſubjects in the Eaſt Indies. It had been long 
complained of, that the ſervants of the company, 
at their principal ſettlements, had acted in a very 
oppreſſive and illegal manner, nor indeed had ary 
code of laws been made for their ſecurity. The 
vaſt diſtance from England rendered it difficult, 
and almoſt impoſſible, for any perſon to obtain re. 
dreſs. It was therefore reſolved on in council, 
that four gentlemen learned in the laws, and of the 
molt approved integrity, ſhould be ſent over to A- 
fla, where we have ſettlements, and act there as 
judges. They were to hold pleas of the crown, 
determine in real, mixed and perſonal actions, to 
give judgment in all caſes of equity, in every 
thing relating to the revenue, ſo that their power 
included all that was lodged in the courts of Weſt- 
minſter-hall ; but as the ſettlements were diſtant 
from each other, ſo the courts were not to be fixed, 
but to move from one place to another, that ju- 


| ſtice might be equally diſtributed to all ranks of 


people. 7; | 

It is, perhaps, impoſſible to prevent abuſes, un- 
leſs nature herſelf could be changed ; but certainly 
government could not have done any more for the 
good of our ſubjects in India, than that of ſending 
over judges. It muſt ſerve to give ſome reſpect to 
the laws, and impreſs mens' minds with a reverence 
for juſtice. The ſalaries of the judges being ve) 
large, they were placed above temptation to col. 
rupt actions; and their authority extended o 
all ranks of people, the rich could not have it in 


their power to oppreſs the poor. 


The death of the emperor Muſtapha III. toge- 
ther with the ſucceſſes of the Ruſſians in vari 
engagements, and the diſorder, mutiny and deſer- 
tion which prevailed among the Turkiſh troops, 
threw the whole Ottoman empire into confuſion; 
ſo that at length the Porte thought proper to age 
to, and ratify, articles of peace propoſed by the 
Ruſſians. Mo 

On the tenth of May the French king departed 
this life, and was ſucceeded by his grandion, 
Lewis XVI. a young prince about twenty years 
of age, married to one of the ſiſters of the ef- 
peror of Germany. Lewis XV. was one of the 
moſt brilliant ſovereigns that has appeared in Eu. 
rope during the preſent century; and althoug 
ſome of his acts to his ſubjects were of a vel) 4, 
bitrary and oppreſſive nature, yet he was belove 
by them 1n general. | 

The encouragement given to the fine arts f 
his majeſty king George III. has brought + 
light many new diſcoveries. An attempt had . 
made to diſcover a paſſage by the north pole; 0 
the prodigious ſhoals and mountains of ice in yr 
ſeas rendered the ſcheme abortive. In 1768, f, 
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Such, for ſome time, had been the ſtate of al. | 
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colander, a native of Sweden, who had ſtudied 
under the great Linneus, undertook a voyage to the 
South Seas, under the protection of government. 
They traverſed ſeas and viſited iſlands almoſt un- 
known before, and though nothing very beneficial 
has yet reſulted from their diſcoveries, there is 
no doubt but others will improve upon them. The 
ſame gentlemen afterwards made a voyage to the 
North Seas, and viſited Iceland, a place though 
belonging to the king of Denmark, yet but very 
little known. _ | 

The literary world now ſuſtained a great loſs in 
the deaths of lord Lyttleton, Dr. Goldſmith, and 
Dr. Gregory. 

The Engliſh parliament having been diſſolved 
by proclamation, and the writs for calling a new one 
made returnable on the 29th of November, his 

majeſty, the following day, went to the houle of 
eers, and having approved of the re-eleCtion of 
Sir Fletcher Norton as ſpeaker, opened the ſeſſion 
with the following ſpeech from the throne : 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 5 

«© It gives me much concern, that I am obliged 
at the opening of this parliament, to inform you, 
that a moſt daring ſpirit of reſiſtance and diſobedi- 
ence to the law {till unhappily prevails in the pro- 
vince of Maſſachuſet's Bay, and has, in divers 
parts of it, broke forth in freſh violences of a very 
criminal nature. Theſe proceedings have been 
countenanced and encouraged in others of my co- 
lonies, and unwarrantable attempts have been made 
to obſtruct the commerce of this kingdom, by un- 
lawful combinations. I have taken ſuch meaſures 
and given ſuch orders, as I judged molt proper and 
effectual for carrying into execution the laws 
which were paſt in the laſt ſeſſion of the late parlia- 
ment for the protection and ſecurity of the com- 
merce of my ſubje&s, and for the reſtoring and 


y preſcrving peace, order and good government, 1n 
* the province of Maſſachuſet's Bay, and you may 
8 depend upon my firm and ſtedfaſt reſolution to 


withſtand every attempt to weaken or impair the 
lupreme authority of this legiſlature over all the 
dominions of my crown; the maintenance of 
which I conſider as eſſential to the dignity, the 
lafety, and the welfare of the Britiſh empire; aſ- 
| furing myſelf, that, while I act upon theſe princi- 
ples, I ſhall never fail to receive your aſſiſtance and 
ſupport. 

L have the greateſt ſatisfaction in being able to 


between Ruſſia and the Porte. By this happy 
event, the troubles which have ſo long prevailed in 
one part of Europe are compoſed, and the general 
tranquillity rendered complete. It ſhall be my 
conſtant aim and endeavour to prevent the break- 
ing out of freſh diſturbances; and I cannot but 


Hatter myſelf I ſhall ſucceed, as I continue to re- 
cal ceive the ſtrongeſt aſſurances from other powers 
_ of their being equally diſpoſed to preſerve the 


peace. 


% Gentlemen of the houſe of Commons, 
e I have ordered the proper eſtimates for the 
ſervice of the enſuing year to be laid before you ; 
and I doubt not but that, in this Houſe of Com- 
| Mons, I ſhall meet with the ſame affectionate con- 


Þ- ence, and the ſame proofs of zeal and attach- 
5 2 to my perſon and government, which I have 
b ways, during the courſe of my reign, received 


tom my faithful Commons. 
: N My Lords and Gentlemen, 

iy ret me particularly recommend to you, at 
time, to proceed with temper in your delibe- 


— — 


inform you, that a treaty of peace is concluded 
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rations, and with unanimity in your reſolutions, 
Let my people, in every part of my dominions, 
be taught, by your example, to have a due reve- 
rence 2 the laws, and a juſt ſenſe of the bleſſings 
of our excellent conſtitution. They may be aſſured 
that, on my part, I have nothing ſo much at heart 


as the real proſperity and laſting happineſs of all 


my ſubjects.” 


To this ſpeech both houſes preſented very 


loyal and affectionate addreſſes; to each of which 
his majeſty was pleaſed to return a moſt gracious 
anſwer. g | | | 

As this was the firſt ſeſſion of a new parliament, 


[| the ſwearing in of the members and other trifling 


matters incident on ſuch occaſions, engaged their 
attention for' ſome days. This being over, they 
proceeded to buſineſs, which was begun by the 
houſe reſalving itſelf into a committee of ſupply to 
his majeſty ; when divers reſolutions were entered 
into and agreed upon with reſpect to enlarging and 
maintaining naval and military forces to be em- 
ployed in America, | 

The committee of ways and means levied the 
land-tax at 3s. in the pound. This occaſioned 
great debates in the houſe, but at length the 
queſtion being put, the houſe agreed with the com- 
mittee, and a bill was ordered to be brought in ac- 
cordingly. | 

On the 22d of December his majeſty went again 
to the houſe of peers, and gave the royal aſſent to 
divers bills that were ready, after which he ad- 
Journed the parliament to the 19th of January, 
A. D. 1775. The parliament met purſuant to 
adjournment, when lord North preſented to the 
houſe, by his majeſty's command, ſeveral parcels 
of American papers, the titles of which, being 
read by the clerk, appeared to be extracts of letters 
from the ſeveral governors of Boſton, New-York, 
New-Hampſhire, Rhode Iſland, Virginia, Penſyl- 
vania, and South-Carolina: the proceedings of the 
Continental and Provincial Congreſs, the firſt held 
at Philadelphia, and the latter at Cambridge near 
Boſton ; inſtructions given at Provincial meetings 
of the ſeveral delegates appointed to aſſemble at 
the congreſs; copies of hand-bills ; | anonymous 
letters : reſolutions of different aſſemblies ; proteſts 
of ſeveral diſtricts in the province of Georgia; 
meſſages between general Gage and the houle of 
repreſentatives, with extracts of the ſeveral letters 
that paſſed between general Gage, lord Dart- 
mouth, the ſecretary and board of admiralty, 


and the commander of the ſhips on the Boſton 


ſtation. | ; 
As ſoon as the clerk had finiſhed reading the ti- 
tles of theſe papers, a motion was made that 
they ſhould lie on the table for inſpection, and 
that a future day ſhould be appointed for the 
whole houſe to go into a committe to conſider of 
the ſame ; which, after ſome debates, was agreed to. 
In the mean time petitions were preſented to 
the houſe from the Merchants of London, Glaſ- 
gow, Briſtol, Liverpool, and other places, com- 
plaining of the great decay of trade, occaſioned 
by the unhappy differences between Great Britain 
and her colonies. Some of theſe petitions were 
referred to the committee appointed to take into 
conſideration the American papers; and others 
were referred to private committees appointed for 
the purpole. 
The corporation of London alſo preſented an 
addreſs, remonſtrance and petition to the king; in 
which they complained of the meaſures that had 
been purſued, and were ſtill purſuing, againſt their 


fellow 
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fellow ſubjects in America; and earneſtly beſeech- | 

ing his majeſty to diſcharge thoſe miniſters from his 

councils who had been the means of promoting 

them, as the firſt ſtep towards a full redreſs of the 

grievances ſo univerſally complained of by the 
ople. 

To this addreſs and petition his majeſty was 
pleaſed to return the following anſwer : 

« Tt is with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment that I find 
any of my ſubjects capable of encouraging the re- 
bellious diſpoſition which unhappily exiſts in ſome 
of my colonies in North America, Having entire 
confidence in the wiſdom of my parliament, the 
great council of the nation, I will ſteadily purſue 
thoſe meaſures which they have recommended for 
the ſupport of the conſtitutional rights of Great 
Britain, and the protection of the commercial in- 
tereſts of my kingdom.“ 

Divers papers to the ſame import as thoſe laid 
before the lower, having at length been preſented 
to the upper houſe ; lord Chatham roſe, and, after 
complaining much of the delay of adminiſtration 
in detaining the papers ſo long after their arrival, 
and alſo the error of their proceedings reſpecting 
America his lordſhip made the following motion: 
« That an addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, 
praying that he would be graciouſly pleaſed to ſend 
orders to general Gage to withdraw his troops from 
Boſton, as the beſt means of eſtabliſhing a laſting 
concord with America.” Great debates aroſe on 
this motion, but the queſtion being at length put, 
it was rejected by a conſiderable majority. 

A few days after this, the ſame patriotic and 
able ſtateſman brought in a bill for reconciling the 
then differences between Great Britain and Ameri- 
ca. This alſo met with great oppoſition ; and the 
queſtion being put, it ſhared the ſame fate with the 
preceding motion. . 

The papers relative to America were now taken 
into conſideration in the Lower Houſe. Among 
them were two official letters from lord Dartmouth 
to general Gage, and the general's letter to his 
lordſhip. From the tenour of theſe letters it ap- 
peared that the rage and diſcontents were greatly 
augmented on account of the laſt American acts 
paſſed by the parliament; and that they were 
working up into a kind of phrenzy by the gradual 
augmentation of the troops, and by the works and 
defences raiſed on Boſton Neck. General Gage 
drew, in ſome places, the moſt lamentable picture 
of the ſtate of that province, deſtitute at once of 
all legiſlative authority ; and repreſented the whole 
as one general ſcene of anarchy and confuſion. 

On the laſt day that the houſe went into a com- 
mittee to examine the American papers, lord North 
began the buſineſs with a very accurate detail of 
every particular information laid before the com- 
' mittee, diſcriminating, in a very maſterly manner, 

the diſpoſition of the reſpective colonies, marked 
the leading characters of each, pointed , out thoſe 
whoſe moderation prevailed, thoſe whoſe violence 
and unconſtitutional views were concealed under 
the appearance of duty and ſubmiſſion, and par- 
ticularly directed to ſuch as he thought were in 
a ſtate of actual rebellion. He next adverted to 
the means employed to raiſe this ſeditious ſpirit on 
both ſides the water, entered minutely into a com- 
pariſon of the burthens borne by the people of 
both countries, ſtated the trade and commerce car- 
ried on between them, the advantages ariſing from 
that commerce, the moſt probable way of ſecur- 
ing them, and the very great diſparity there was 
between the ability and real ſupport which America 
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afforded to this / country, every perſon in Britain 
contributing at the rate of 258. per head, wherez, 
the Americans did not contribute 6d; Hig lord. 
ſhip then pointed out the meaſures intended to he 
purſued. He ſaid he ſhould' propoſe a temporary 
act, to put a ſtop to all the foreign trade of Neu 
England, and particularly to their fiſhery on the 
banks of Newfoundland, till they returned to their 
duty. His Jordſhip concluded by propoſing a con- 
ference with the houſe of lords, that a joint addref 
might be carried up to the throne, © To return 
thanks to his majeſty for communicating to the 
houſe the American papers, and that he would he 
pleaſed to take ſuch meaſures as might be ſuitable 
to his wiſdom for enforcing the laws againſt Ame- 
rica; and promiſing to ſupport him, in a full and 
vigorous exertion of the ſame with their lives and 
fortunes.” | 
Lord North's motion for the addreſs met with 
great oppoſition ; but the queſtion being at length 
put, it was carried by a conſiderable majority. 
When the reſolution of the committee for pre- 
ſenting the addreſs was reported to the houſe, the 
ſpeaker was proceeding to the queſtion to agree 


Cavendiſh, who moved that the conſideration of 
the American papers ſhould be re-committed. In 
his ſpeech on the ſubject he ſtated very clearly and 
juſtly our domeſtic ſituation, our ſtate with the co- 
lonies and with foreign powers. He called the at- 
tention of the houſe to the unequal balance of our 
loſs and our gain in the event; in which we might 
find our revenue deſtroyed, our trade annihilated, 
and our empire itſelf overturned. And, if we ſuc- 
ceeded in ſubduing America, we ſhould not gain 
any thing. 

He was ſeconded by lord Irnham, who, after 
having, in a long ſpeech, agitated the queſtion on 
the ground propoſed by adminiſtration 1n a con- 
ſtitutional as well as in a political light, concluded 
with aſſerting that it appeared, in both thoſe views, 
formidable and deſtructive; and that it became ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to retract the unconſtitutional 
and impolitic ſteps which adminiſtration had hi- 
therto taken. 

The right hon. John Wilkes, Eſq. then lo- 
mayor of London, oppoſed the motion of the 
premier with great ability and force of argument. 
He adverted to the original ground and caule of 
the unhappy diſputes then ſubſiſting between Grett 
Britain and her colonies, and inferred, from a Wa 
riety of poſitions, that they aroſe from an aſſumed 


laws of human nature and the principles of tt 
Engliſh conſtitution. He recommended the adop- 
tion of the plan of reconciliation propoſed Þ) 
noble lord in the other houſe. He pointed out tte 
| furility of the very means then purſued for the {ub- 
jugation of America, and preſaged that very fi 
of independence to which it has fince arrived; * 
ſpiritedly concluded with expreſſing a hope that t 
juſt vengeance of the people might overtake - 
authors of thoſe pernicious counſels, and that or 
loſs of the firſt province to the empire might 
followed by the loſs of the heads of thoſe miniken 
who adviſed ſuch weak and fatal meaſures. | 0 
Several other ſpeakers expatiated on the julte 
and propriety of the noble lord's motion; cen 
length the queſtion being put, it was rejected ö 
great majority. ot 40 
An addreſs was then drawn up, and agfec 
without a diviſion. | | 


0 
The next day the Commons ſent a meſſage 


with the report ; but was interrupted by lord John 


right of taxation, in oppoſition to the fundamental 
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the Lords, deſiring a conference on the ſubje& of 
the addreſs to his majeſty. In conſequence of this 
ſcveral of the lords attended, and, after ſome de- 
hates, it was agreed that the addreſs ſhould be 
jointly preſented by both houſes to the king; which 
was accordingly done on the gth of February. The 
anſwer his majeſty returned was as follows : 
« My lords and gentlemen, 

. « thank you for this very dutiful and loyal ad- 
dreſs, and for the affectionate, ſolemn aſſurances 
you give me of your ſupport in maintaining the 
juſt rights of my crown, and of the two Houles of 
Parliament ; and you may depend on my taking 
the moſt ſpeedy and effectual meaſures for enforc- 
ing due obedience to the laws and authority of the 
ſupreme legiſlature, _ W 

« Whenever any of my colonies ſhall make a 


proper and duriful application, I ſhall be ready to 


concur, with you in affording them every juſt and 
reaſonable indulgence ; and it 1s my ardent wiſh 
that this diſpoſition may have a happy effect on the 
temper and conduct of my ſubjects in America. 
The day after the addreſs was preſented, lord 
North acquainted the houſe, that he had a meſſage 
from his majeſty, which he read in his place, and 
then delivered it in at the table. It was as follows: 
G. R. 8s 0 | 
His majeſty being determined, in conſequence 
of the addreſs of both houſes of parliament, to 
take the moſt ſpeedy and effectual meaſures for 
ſupporting the juſt rights of the crown, and the two 
houſes of parliament, thinks proper to acquaint 
this houſe, that ſome addition to his forces by ſea 
and land will be neceſſary for that purpoſe ; and 


does not doubt but his faithful commons, on whoſe : 


zeal and affection he entirely relies, will enable 
him to make ſuch an augmentation to his forces 
as ſhall be thought proper.” 

This meſſage was referred to the committee of 
ſupply ; after which the houſe took into conſideration 
the American papers, when a motion was made by 
lord North, * that the chairman be directed to 
move the houſe, that leave be given to bring in a 
bill to reſtrain the trade and commerce of the pro- 


vinces of Maſſachuſetts Bay, New Hampſhire, | 


Connecticut, Providence, and Rhode-Iſland Co- 
lonies in North America, to Great Britain, Ire- 
lend and the Weſt Indies: and to prohibit ſuch 
provinces and colonies from carrying on any fiſhery 
on the banks of Newfoundland, or other parts 
therein mentioned, under certain conditions, and 
for a time to be limited.” 85 

This motion was productive of great debates, 
which continued for ſeveral hours: when the que- 
ſtion being put, it was carried by a very conſide- 
rable majority : and a bill ordered to be brought 
in purſuant thereto. 

A few days after this a petition was preſented to 
the houſe of commons from the corporation of 


London againſt the bill then depending in the 


houſe for reſtraining the trade of New England, and 
the fiſheries of that colony on the banks of New- 
loundland. This petition repreſented the bill as 
being unjuſt, cruel, partial and oppreſſive ; inju- 
110US to the trade of Great Britain, and tending to 
increaſe the wealth and ſtrength of her profeſſed 
enemies. 

The ſame corporation preſented another petition 
of the like nature to the houſe of lords: as did 
alſo the American merchants; and another to the 
ing. But all theſe ſolicitations proved abortive; 
for the bill paſſed both houſes, and on the goth of 


arch received the royal aſſent. 
No, 46. 
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got, were ſent to diſlodge the Provincials. 


1775. 
On the 13th of April his majeſty again went to 
the houſe of peers, and, among other bills, gave 


the royal aſſent to A bill to reſtrain the trade 
and commerce of the colonies of New Jerſey, 


| Pennſylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and South Ca- 


rolina, to any part of Great Britain, Ireland, and 
the Weſt India iſlands.” 

Soon after the paſſing of theſe acts the generals 
Burgoyne, Clinton and Howe, were ſent to take 


on them the command of the troops deſtined for 


endeavouring to bring the Americans to obedi- 
ence; for which expedition they embarked on 
board the Cerberus man of war on the 21ſt of 
April. 

The parliamentary buſineſs being finiſhed, on 
the 26th of May his majeſty went to the houſe of 


peers, and, after ſigning ſuch bills as were ready, 


prorogued the parliament. | 
Hoſtilities, which eventually produced the moſt 
deſtructive and ruinous effects to the mutual inter- 
eſts of Great Britain and her colonies, now took 
place between the king's troops and the Americans. 
General Gage, the commander of the Engliſh 
forces, being informed that a great quantity of mi- 


litary ſtores were in the poſſeſſion of the Provin- 


cial troops, at the town of Concord, ſent a de- 


tachment, under the command of lieutenant colo- 


nel Smith, and major Pitcairn, ſupported by an- 


other body commanded by lord Percy, in order 
to ſeize or deſtroy them. This ſervice, after ſome 


ſkirmiſhes, was effectually performed; but, ſome 
time after, the king's troops were attacked at Lex- 
ington, on their return towards Boſton : ſeveral 
were killed and wounded on both ſides; the Ame- 


ricans firing from behind ſtone walls, hedges, &c. 


The Provincials now inveſted the town of Bo- 


ſton; and the people of New York, hearing of the 


action at Lexington, and the affair of Concord, 
roſe in a tumultuous manner, entered the town- 
houſe, ſeized many flands of arms, appropriated 


to their own uſe the cargoes of two ſhips laden 


with military ſtores for general Gage, and then. 
marched to the aſſiſtance of the Boſtonians. They 
not only continued to block up the town of Bo- 
ſton, but began to. raiſe batteries on the heights of 
the peninſula of Charles Town, in order to cano- 
nade his majeſty's troops. This brought on an 
action at Bunker's Hill; for on the *. 

a conſiderable body of troops, under the command 
of major- general Howe, and brigadier- general Pi- 
This 
body of forces, with proportional artillery, made 
good their landing near Bunker's-hill, under the 
protection of the ſhips of war, armed veſſels, float- 
ing batteries, &c. and being ſoon reinforced by an- 


other detachment, a deſperate action commenced, 
in which the Britiſh troops were victorious, the 


provincial lines being forced, and themſelves com- 
pelled to retreat, leaving behind ſeveral pieces of 
cannon and other military ſtores. The laſs of the 


| Provincials in killed and wounded was very great; 


of the Britiſh troops, according to the return of 
general Gage, two hundred and twenty-ſix were 
killed, and eight hundred and twenty wounded, 
ſome of the latter dying ſoon after: and more than 
a proportional number of officers were included in 
both liſts. —4ů—5 e 

On the night of the 23d of Auguſt the cannon 
were ſeized upon by order of the congreſs, though 
the Aſia man of war, which lay in the harbour, 
tried to prevent it by cannonading the town, 

At the ſame time general Carleton was indefati- 
gable in putting vr province of Canada into a 
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proper ſtate of defence; and the earl Dunmore, || the 23d of May his majeſty went to the houſe f peace 
governor of Virginia, having thought proper to || peers, and, after ſigning ſuch bills as were ready, their 
take refuge on board a ſhip of war, harraſſed the || cloſed the ſeſſion. ES 7 of th 
coaſt, and made frequent deſcents on the laſt men- During theſe tranſactions in England, hoſtilitie, G5 
tioned province; laying waſte the country, carry- || were carrying on with great vehemence in Ame. 
ing off or ſpiking up a great number of cannon, || rica. General Gage having been recalled, the B 
and deſtroyed vaſt quantities of military ſtores || command in chief of the army at Boſton devolved ſuch 
belonging to the Provincials. But on the other || on general Howe, who ſoon after iſſued a procl.. land 
ſide, Fort St. John ſurrendered to the Provincial] mation, by which ſuch of the inhabitants as at. only 
forces on the 3d of November, and the garriſon || tempted to quit the town without licence were con. term! 
became priſoners. : | demned to military execution, if detected and tz. had 2 
On the 18th of the ſame month the regulars and || ken; and if they eſcaped to be proceeded againſt Or 
provincials had a ſmart engagement near Savan- || as traitors, by the forfeiture of their effects. ; anott 
nah in Georgia, in which the latter were defeated : || another proclamation, ſuch as obtained permiſſion ec 
and on the 31ſt of December the Provincial ge- || to quit the town were reſtrained, by ſevere penal. majet 
neral Montgomery, who had for ſome time laid || ties, from carrying more than a ſmall ſpecified ſum their 
ſiege to the city of Quebec, attempted to take it of money with. them. He alſo enjoined the ſign. clarec 
by ſtorm. In this attempt, however, he was de- || ing and entering into an aſſociation by which the and u 
feated and ſlain, with ſeveral of his officers, and || remaining inhabitants offered their perſons for the to th 
about 60 private men, and 300 were taken pri- defence of the town, and ſuch of them as he ap- where 
ſoners.— But to return to affairs at home. proved were to be armed, formed into companies, ing 
The parliament met on the 26th of October, and || and inſtructed in military exerciſes and diſcipline, exclu 
the ſeſſion was opened by his majeſty with a ſpeech || the remainder being obliged to pay their quotas in they 
from the throne. | | money towards the common defence. 5 the c 
A ſhort time before the opening of the ſeſſion, a General Howe thought proper to evacuate the to we 
petition from the general congreſs in America, || town of Boſton on the 17th of March; a ſhort time from 
ſigned by the heads of the reſpective colonies, was || after which he made good his landing, and effect. where 
preſented to his majeſty, humbly ſoliciting that || ed the capture of New York. In June a battle traito1 
ſuch meaſures might be taken as were likely to || was fought in Canada, between the regulars, under full x 
quell the diſturbances in thoſe colonies, and bring || general Carleton, and the provincials, at a place themſ 
about a laſting and happy reconciliation. called Three Rivers, when the latter were defeated, of thi 
The attention of the parliament, previous to the || many of them being killed and wounded, and about Octob 
holidays, was engaged in adjuſting the neceſſary 200 taken priſoners. In the ſame month an at- ( 
ſupplies for the enſuing year, and concerning the || tempt was made on Charles-Town, South Carolina, 
| proper meaſures for raiſing them. Several uleful || by Sir Peter Parker, at the head of a fleet of ſhips 
i acts were alſo framed, which having paſſed both || of war, and general Clinton, with a body of land Aft 
| houſes, received the royal aſſent, and the parliament || forces, but it failed of ſucceſs; and on the 4th of the ki 
[ was prorogued to the 25th of January. 1] July following the congreſs declared the colonies deciſiy 
| A. D. 1776. The parliament met puſuant to || independent. b | latter 
N adjournment; on which day the following hand- On the 19th of September the following Decla- place 
8 bill was delivered to the members of both houſes : || ration was publiſhed by the Britiſh naval and mili- the W 
| « To the parliament :---A ſuffering and afflited || tary commanders in chief. 9 725 = In 
, people moſt humbly and ſolemnly beſeech and im- By Richard Viſcount Howe, of the kingdom Nove! 
[| plore every member of parliament to put a ſpeedy of Ireland, and William Howe, Eſq. Ge- ſkirmi 
4 ſtop to the further effuſion of the blood of our A- neral of his majeſty's forces in America Fort 
i} merican brethren ; that peace and tranquillity may the king's commiſſioners for reſtoring peace forces, 
10 be reſtored to the royal breaſt, and glory, com- to his majeſty's Colonies and Plantations in ſtores, 
il merce and felicity, to the whole empire.“ {| North America. 1 Iſland 
1 Nothing material paſſed in the lower houſe this -D ECiARAT LON: lame 
„ ſeſſion, except the 3 of ſome uſeful acts, *© Although the Congreſs; whom the miſguided Jerſey 
1 ſeveral of which were of a public, and the reſt of || Americans ſuffer to direct their oppoſition to a fe. patrol, 
iif a private nature, | | eſtabliſhment of the conſtitutional government | Nant-c 
1 In the courſe of the ſeſſion the attention of the || their provinces, have diſavowed every purpoſe of Thi 
i Upper Aſſembly was engaged on the trial of the || reconciliation not conſonant with their extrav# and th 
[il ducheſs of Kingſton, who was accuſed of bigamy, || gant inadmiſſible claim of independency, the ration 
1 in having married the duke of Kingſton, while her || king's commiſſioners think fit to declare, that the) 45,00c 
i firſt huſband, the honourable Mr. Hervey (after- || are equally deſirous to confer with his majeſty ployec 
" wards earl of Briſtol) was living. The trial laſted || well-affe&ed ſubjects upon the means of reſtor”s motioy 
fl five days, at the cloſe of which, the priſoner be- || the public tranquillity, and eſtabliſhing a perm carriec 
ö ing called to the bar, was informed by the lord- nent union with every colony as a part of the Bri reſolut 
il high-ſteward, that the lords had pronounced her || tiſh empire; the king being moſt graciouſly di Month 
| Guilty. In conſequence of this ſhe claimed her || poſed to direct a reviſion of ſuch of his royal 1. camay 
1 privilege of peerage, which occaſioned the lords || ſtructions as may be conſtrued to lay an improp* Thi 
fl to adjourn to the Chamber of Parliament to de- reſtraint upon the freedom ot legiſlation in an" motior 
5 bate on the matter. On their return the priſoner || his colonies, and to concur in the reviſal of all 20 and t:. 
if was again called to the bar, and the lord-high- || by which his ſubjects there may think themſelie ; On 
1 ſteward pronounced it to be the ſenſe of the houſe, || aggrieved: it is recommended to the inhabits 4 b 
« that the ducheſs ſhould be allowed the privilege || at large to reflect ſeriouſly on their preſent co⁰ Fol 4 
ſhe claimed.” By conſequence, as a peereſs, ſhe || tion, and to judge for themſelves, whether 1 a N OW 
was not ſubje& to any kind of corporal puniſh- || more conſiſtent with their honour and happineß! © far 
ment, and was therefore diſcharged.on paying her || offer up their lives as a ſacrifice to the unjuk : | = 
fees. . precarious cauſe in which they are engaged, ot f. A 105 
Ihe parliamentary buſineſs being finiſhed, on || turn to their allegiance, accept the erg * 0 


and unnatural rebellion, to ſhake off all obedience 


| nant-colonel (afterwards lord) Harcourt. 
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their liberty and properties upon the true principles 
of the conſtitution. | 

Given at New-York, Hows, 

Sept. 19, 1776. W. Hows. 

But the cauſes of diſſention were aggravated to 
ſuch a degree, by ſome tranſactions both in Eng- 
land and America, that the provincials ſeemed not 
only to reject every conciliatory propoſal, but de- 
termined to aſſert that independence which they 
had avowed. _ 

On the 3oth of September general Howe iſſued 
another proclamation, which was as follows: 

« Whereas there are many deſerters from his 
majeſty's ſervice, now in arms in America, againſt 
their rightful ſovereign, and engaged with the de- 
clared enemies of Great Britain, in a moſt cruel 


to the conſtitutional authority of the ſtate; and 
whereas the heinouſneſs of their crime not admit- 
ing any palliative conſiderations, will neceſſarily 
exclude them from the ſmalleſt claim to mercy, if 
they fall into the hands of his majeſty's troops; 
the commander in chief, being anxiouſly deſirous 
to warn them of their danger to withdraw them 
from their preſent deſperate and criminal ſituation, 
whereby they may eſcape the ignominious death of 
traitors to their king and country, hereby offers a 
full pardon to all deſerters, who ſhall ſurrender 
themſelves at the head quarters, or to any diviſion 
of the king's army, on or before the 31ſt day of 
October 1776. 
Given at the Head Quarters on 
York Iſland, the 3oth day of = 
September 1776. W. Hows. 
After this many ſkirmiſhes happened between 
the king's troops and the provincials ; but nothin 
deciſive was done till the end of October, when the 
latter were defeated in an action which, from the 
place were it was fought. was termed the Battle of 
the White Plains. ep 5 3 | 
In the diſpatches from general Howe, dated 
November 30, beſides an account of a variety of 
ſkirmiſhes, information was given of the taking of 
Fort Waſhington, and Fort Lee, by the Britiſh 
forces, together with a great variety of military 
ſtores, and many priſoners. In December Rhode 
Iſland was taken by general Clinton; about the 
lame time lord Cornwallis took poſſeſſion of Eaſt 
Jerſey, and general Lee was taken priſoner by a 
patrole of Britiſh dragoons, commanded by lieute- 


The parliament met on the laſt day of October, 
and the firſt buſineſs entered on was, the conſide- 
ration of the ſupplies, when a motion was made that 
45,000 ſeamen, including 10,129 marines, be em- 
ployed for the ſervice of the enſuing year. This 
motion produced ſome debates, but was at length 
carried by a great majority. At the ſame time a 


reſolution paſſed for allowing 41. per man per || 


month for the maintenance and wages of every 
caman. | | | 

The committee of Ways and Means, after a 
motion made for the purpoſe, reſolved, that the 
land tax for 1777 ſhould be 4s. in the pound. 

On the 2d of November a proclamation was iſ- 
| lued by his majeſty for a general faſt to be kept 
throughout England on the 13th of December 
Moving, It was alſo appointed to be held on 
2 ws day in Ireland; and on the 12th in Scot- 


t Another proclamation was iſſued a few days af- 
er for recalling and prohibiting ſeamen from ſerv- 
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peace, and to be ſecured in a free enjoyment of 
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ing foreign princes and ſtates, and for granting re- 
wards for diſcovering ſuch ſeamen as ſhould con- 
ceal themſelves, in a gratuity of TWO Pounds for 
every able, and Thirty Shillings for every ordinary 
ſeamen, to be paid to any perſon who ſhould make 
any ſuch diſcoveries, that ſuch men might be ta- 
ken into his majeſty's ſervice, by any of his ma- 
jeſty's ſea' officers for raiſing men on or before the 
31ſt day of December next. | 

The money granted by the parliament (previous 
to the holidays) for defraying the expences of the 
navy, including the ordinary of 400,0051. and the 
building and repairing of ſhips, which was voted 
at 464,500]. amounted to no leſs than 3,205,5051. 
Excluſive of 4, oool. which was afterwards voted 
to Greenwich Hoſpital, and a million granted to- 
wards the cloſe of the ſeſſions to be applied to- 
wards the diſcharge of the debt of the navy. 

But if the naval expences were thus large, the 
ſupplies for the land ſervice was not leſs ſo, falling 
little ſhort of three millions, although the extra- 
ordinaries of the land-ſervice, for the preceding 
year, which exceeded the amount of 1,200,000]. 
with ſome new contracts for additional German 
forces, and the heavy expences of half-pay and 
Chelſea, were not yet provided for. 

The ſupplies being ſo far granted, and no pub- 
lic buſineſs of any moment in the way, an early 
and long receſs took place, the houſe adjourning 
on the 2d of December, to the 21ſt of January 
following. | 4 525 

This year terminated with an event, which, for 
ſome time, occaſioned great confuſion, apprehen- 
ſion and ſuſpicion. On the gth of December ad- 
vice was received at the admiralty- office by ex- 
preſs, that a fire broke out in the rope houſe of 
his majeſty's yard at Portſmouth, about half an 
hour after four o' clock on Saturday afternoon; 
which burnt with great violence, and conſumed 
the ſame, except the outer walls; but by the 
timely aſſiſtance and vigorous efforts of the work- 
men of the yard, the ſeamen of his majeſty's ſhips, 
the marines quartered at Portſmouth, and the men 
belonging to the ordnance with their reſpective of- 
ficers, it was happily prevented from extending to 
any other of the buildings in the yard, and was at 
length totally extinguiſned. The principal loſs 
ſuſtained by this accident conſiſted chiefly of the 
rigging of two ſhips, the implements belonging to 
the rope-makers and rigging-houſe, a ſmall quan- 
tity of cordage,” and ſome toppings of hemp. 

The alarm occaſioned by this accident was great- 
ly increaſed by another of the like nature that 
happened a ſhort time after at Briſtol, which de- 
ſtroyed a large range of warehouſes, beſides many 
private dwellings, and, had it not been for the 
quick diſcovery, and alacrity of the people in ſup- 
preſſing it, would have been productive of the moſt 


fatal conſequences. 


The cauſe of this conflagration was for ſome 
time a myſtery; but at length it was diſcovered 
that it took place through the machinations of a 
wretched enthuſiaſt and incendiary, afterwards 
known by the appellation of John the Painter, but 
whoſe real name was James Aitken. When he 
was taken up and examined, he refuſed anſwering 
any queſtions, and in other inſtances behaved in a 
very daring and reſolute manner. However, there 
appearing ſufficient reaſon to ſuppoſe him the guil- 
ty perſon, he was committed to Wincheſter Jail. 
At the next aſſizes he was brought to trial, and 
being found guilty, was ſoon after executed ac 
Portſmouth, | 4 | 
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A. D. 1777. On the 21ſt of January the par- This petition after being read, was ordered to 
liament met purſuant to adjournment, and imme- lie on the table. At the very next meeting of the Co 
diately proceeded on the buſineſs of the nation. | | members, the bill petitioned againſt was read the fir 
The firſt thing that engaged particular notice was, third time, and, after ſotne few debates, paſſed ſec 
a bill brought into the lower houfe for granting || the houſe 3 | | hot 
commiſſions or letters of marque and repriſal, as It met with more oppoſition in the upper than ore 
they are uſually called, to the owners or captains || the lower houſe, till the queſtion was put for read. 1 
of private merchant ſhips, authoriſing them to ing it the third time, when (among others who ob. me 
take and make prizes of veſſels with their effects, jected to it) lord Abingdon roſe, and declared and 
belonging to any of the inhabitants of the thirteen || himſelf totally againſt the bill, as repugnant to f 
ecified revalted American colonies. This bill || the law of nations, and to the dictates o humanity, the 
paſſed the commons without the leaſt oppoſition ; || His lordſhip particularly dwelt upon the word the 
nor did it produce much debate among the lords || © ſuſpeFed,” a term of ſuch latitude, that it red 
with whom it only underwent the trifling alteration || was liable to be conſtrued to the moſt unconſti. a Cl 
of inſerting the words © letters of permiſſion,” in meanings, and the conſequences of the of 
the place of © letters of marque, the latter being || bill might prove fatal to the liberties of this coun. whit 
thought only applicable to repriſals an a foreign | therefore could not give his conſent to not 
enemy. 15 5 bill. | peat 
On the ſame day this bill paſſed the lords, a mo- ithſtanding the arguments made uſe of by ble 
tion was made in the houſe of commons, for leave nobleman, which were of the moſt nervous V 
to bring in a bill to enable his majeſty to ſecure and ||/and forcible nature, on putting the queſtion again mad 
detain perſons charged with, or ſuſpected of, the / for [paſſing it, it was carried without further de. dreſ 
crime of high treaſon committed in America, or {| bate;z and on the 3d of March received the royal tion 
on the high ſeas, or the crime of piracy. The bill || aſſent. Among others which received the royal neſſe 
being, admitted was, after great debates, read the || ſignet at the ſame time was, the“ Bill for ena- This 
firſt time; and a motion being made for the ſe- bling the lords of the admiralty to grant letters learr 
cond reading, it was carried by a great majority. || of marque to private ſhips of war, or merchant bein, 
This bill occaſioned much murmuring among || ſhips belonging to the American colonies, that N 
the people, and during the ſhort time it was in [were then in actual rebellion againſt Great Bri- rem: 
agitation, the following petition againſt it was pre- || tain. | bein, 
ſented to the commons from the city of London : || The next thing that materially engaged the at- maje 
The humble petition of the Lord mayor, Al- || tention of the commons was, the following mel- ſigni 
dermen and Commons, of the city of Lon- || ſage from his majeſty, which was read to the houſe parli 
don, in Common Council aſſembled, by lord North. | H 
Sheweth, | & G. NEX. | meſt 
ce That your petitioners have ſeen a bill depend- ce It gives his majeſty much concern to find view 
ing in this honourable houſe, to empower his ma- || himſelf obliged to acquaint the houſe of commons proſe 
jeſty to ſecure and detain perſons charged with, or || with the difficulties he labours under, by reaſon of In 
ſuſpected of the crime of High Treaſon commit- || debts incurred by the expences of his houſhold, and happ' 
ted in North America, or on the High Seas, or || of the civil government, wiuich being computed on the 2 
the crime of piracy. the 5th of January laſt, do amount to more than provi 
« Thar if the ſaid bill ſhould paſs into a law, || 600,000l. His majeſty relies on the loyalty and at- houſe 
your petitioners are apprehenſive, it will create fection of his faithful Commons, of which he has ed by 
the greateſt uneaſineſs in the minds of many of his received ſo many ſignal proofs, for enabling him to Nort| 
majeſty's good ſubjects, and tend to excite the moſt discharge this debt; and that they will at the ſame How 
alarming diſturbances: All perſons being indiſ- time make ſome further proviſion for the better to tak 
criminately liable upon the grounds of ſuſpicion ſupport of his majeſty's houſhold, and of the bo- of Ap 
alone, without any oath made, and without con- || nour and dignity of his crown. . lity o 
vening the parties, or hearing what they can al- G. R. Ge 
ledge in their own juſtification, to be committed As ſoon as this meſſage was read, a motion ws ceede, 
to a remote priſon in any corner of the realm, there made for referring it to the Committee of Supply which 
to remain without bail or mainprize. _ | || on that day ſe'nnight. One member in particula ound 
That your petitioners are deeply affected with || ſtrongly oppoſed this motion as unuſual, if pot Viſion, 
what they conceive will be the dangerous conſe- || unprecedented, it having at all times been cuſo- rough 
quences of ſuch a law, as from little motives of || mary to take royal meſſages into immediate col- Edwa 
reſentment, and various other inducements, there ſideration. This produced a very warm debate, then 
may be perſons competent to commit, who may be || at the cloſe of which, however, che motion 4 ſtrong 
tempted to exerciſe that power in its utmoſt lati- carried. | | a On 
tude and extent. 5 On the day appointed for taking this matter int comm 
That meaſures ſo violent and unconſtitutional, || conſideration, the Houſe went into a Committee with tl 
ſo ſubverſive of the ſacred and fundamental rights || Supply; and, after ſome debates, came t9 tt mn whi 
of the people, and ſubjecting them to the moſt || following reſolutions : £ ies, 
cruel opprefſion and bondage, will, in the judge- || Reſolved, that it is the opinion of this co, ut t 
ment of your petitioners, be introductive of every mitte, that the ſum of 618, 240l. 6s. be gra" 
ſpecies of miſchief and confuſion; and thereby || to his majeſty to diſcharge the arrears and debts 2 
precipitate the impending ruin of this country. and owing on account of the Civil Liſt on the } 
Tour petitioners therefore earneſtly beſeech || of January 1777. | LP 
this honourable houſe, That the ſaid bill Reſolved, that it is the opinion of this Com 
may not pals into a law, or at leaſt to taxe mitte, that the ſum of 100,000l., per annum 
ſuch care, as in their wiſdom may ſeem || granted to his majeſty over and above the 7 
meet, to prevent it from its being extend- || ſum of 800,000. granted by an act made in d 
ed in its operations to any of his majeſty's || firſt year of his reign. I | the 
ſubjects reſident in theſe kingdoms.” When theſe reſolutions were nen 2 
2 Com 
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Committee of Supply to the Whole Houſe, the 
gr was agreed to without any oppoſition; but the 
ſecond produced debates that continued for ſeveral 


hours, at the cloſe of which, however, it was a- 


d to by a great majority. £ 
10 conſequence of theſe reſolutions a bill was im- 
nediately framed, which ſoon paſſed both houſes, 


and on the 7th of May received the royal aſſent. 


This gratuity on the part of the commons to 
the ſovereign was accompanied by an addreſs from 
the ſpeaker, which ſeemed very ingeniouſly adap- 
red to reconcile fo extraordinary a meaſure, at ſuch 
a criſis, to the minds of the people, under the idea 
of loyalty ; while it recommended a practice of 
which the political manceuvres of the time could 
not boaſt in an eminent degree, Indeed, it ap- 
peared to the diſcerning and impartial, an admira- 
ble ſpecimen of ſtate fineſſe. 

While this bill was in agitation, a motion was 
made by Sir James Lowther © that an humble ad- 
dreſs be preſented to his majeſty for an augmenta- 
tion of the annual incomes of their royal high- 
neſſes the dukes of Glouceſter and Cumberland.” 
This motion was productive of many warm and 
learned debates; but at length, on the queſtion 
being put, i: was negatived by a great majority. 

No other material matter occurred during the 
remainder of this ſeſſion. The national buſineſs 


being, therefore, finiſhed, on the 6th of June his 


majeſty went to the houſe of peers, -and after 
ſigning ſuch bills as were ready, prorogued the 
parliament. 1 9 ee 

Having thus mentioned the moſt material do- 
meſtic tranſactions of this year, let us now take a 
view of affairs in America, where the war was ſtill 
proſecuted with the utmoſt vigour. 4. 

In the beginning of this year, ſeveral ſkirmiſhes 
happened in the Jerſeys with various ſucceſs. On 


the 23d and 24ch of March a great quantity of | 


proviſions, ſtores, &c. with barracks and ſtore- 


houſes belonging to the Provincials, were deſtroy- 


ed by the king's troops, at Peck's Hill, upon the 
North River. The cruizers belonging to lord 
Howe and commodore Hotham's fleet continued 
to take many prizes. In Connecticut, on the 27th 
of April, the king's troops deſtroyed a great quan- 
ity of ſtores at Danbury, | e 

General Burgoyne, with the northern army, pro- 
ceeded to Ticonderago and Fort Independence, 
which he took poſſeſſion of on the 6th of July, and 
found in them great quantities of ſtores and pro- 
Viſions, beſides what he deſtroyed at Skeneſbo- 
rough. Soon after this he took poſſeſſion of Fort 
Edward, which the Provincials abandoned, and 
then proceeded 
ſtrongly poſted. | þ 

On the 11th of September the troops under the 
command of general Howe' had an engagement 
with the Provincials on the heights of Bradywine, 
m which many were killed and wounded on both 

des, and 400 Provincials were taken priſoners. 
But though the action at firſt ſeemed indeciſive yet 
eventually occaſioned Philadelphia to fall into the 
hands of the Britiſh troops. 
hile general Howe was thus employed, an 
Mack was made by the Provincials on Staten 
iſland ; but they were repulſed with ſome ſlaugh- 
ter. And much about the ſame time general 
Clinton ſtormed and took Fort Clinton and Fort 

ontgomery. 

On the 16th of October the Provincials, under 
de command of general Gates, having ſurrounded 
Feneral Burgoyne's army at. Saratoga, the latter 
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to Saratoga, where they were 
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thought proper to enter into articles of capitula- 
tion: by which himſelf and his troops after lay- 
ing down their arms, were to have a free paſſage 
to Great Britain, . 

Towards the cloſe of the year ſeveral forts were 
taken by the troops and ſhipping; and many ſkir- 
mithes happened on the banks of the Delaware, in 
order to keep up the communication with the ar- 
my at Philadelphia. The Provincials likewiſe e- 
vacuated their entrenchments at Red Bank. 

Great diſturbances happened this year in the 
Eaſt Indies, where lord Pigot, governor of Ma- 
draſs, was depoſed, put in confinement, and ſoon 
after died. His death was imputed to various 
cauſes, but as ic happened in a region where the 
moſt palpable crimes have, not only been repeat- 


edly connived at, but rewarded by a venal jun- 


to, 1t eſcaped that minute inveſtigation which it 
juſtly demanded, . 

On the 20th of November the parliament aſ- 
ſembled, when his majeſty went to the houſe of 
peers, and opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from 
the throne, in return to which an addreſs was 
preſented by each houſe, and moſt graciouſly re- 
ceived. 

This buſineſs being over, the houſe reſolved it- 
ſelf into a committee of ſupply, when a ſhort 
ſtate of the navy, both as to the number of ſhips 
and men employed, and where ſtationed, being 
given, a motion was made, That it is the re ſolu- 
tion of this committee, that 60, ooo ſeamen be 
employed for the fervice of the year 1778. This 
motion produced very long and intereſting de- 
bates, at the cloſe of which it was carried without 
a diviſion. N ; | 

The ſupplies being granted, and ſevera} bills 
ready (among which was that for ſuſpending the 
Habeas Corpus) on the '1oth of December his ma- 
jeſty went to the houſe of peers, and after ſigning 
the reſpective bills, adjourned the parliament. 

A. D. 1778. On the 23d of January the par- 
liament re- aſſembled, when, after the papers on 


the ſtate of the nation were delivered in, the earl 
of Abingdon gave notice in the houſe of lords of 


an intention to make an intereſting motion on ſome 


future day. Accordingly on the 4th of February, 
after the ordinary buſineſs of the day was over, 
his lordſhip roſe to propoſe his motion, which was 


as follows: That this houſe, taking into con- 
fideration the legality of the preſent mode of be- 
nevolences, or of raiſing forces by ſubſcription, do 
look upon this practice as contrary to law, and the 
principles of the Conſtitution.” - This motion pro- 
duced conſiderable debates, which were carried on 
with great ſpirit of argument on both ſides, but 
the motion was at length rejected by a conſiderable 
majority, | eee 

On the 6th of February the houſe of lords re- 
ſolved itſelf into a committee, to conſider of the 
ſtate of the nation, lord Scarſdale in the chair. 
As ſoon as the committee was formed, the duke 
of Richmond roſe, and obſerved, that it would be 
impoſſible to decide upon the good or bad policy 
of the war carrying on in America, without an en- 
quiry into the conſequences it had been productive 
of in reſpect of our trade, commerce and finances. 
For this purpoſe, he had moved for the attendance 


of ſeveral eminent and intelligent merchants, ac- 
quainted with the general principles of trade and 


commerce, and well informed of the points on 
which they were to be examined, His grace then 
moved, that Mr. Wooldridge, an American mer- 
chant, might be called in: this was agreed to, when 


YI Mr. 
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Mr. Wooldridge pointed out, in a humber of in- || in his endeavours to make the houſe as ſenſible ,, 
ſtances, the great injuries ariſing from the Ameti- || he was, of the many barbarities which he ſaid had 
cans being prohibited from trading to any part of || been committed during the war in America, He 
Great Britain, Ireland, or the Weſt-India iſlands ; || deſcribed the ſavage ungovernable rage of the In. 
and his obſervations were coroborated by many || dians let looſe upon the unarmed, the aged, the in. 
other gentlemen in the mercantile line.. - || fant, and the helpleſs female; he painted them i 
The 2d af February was appointed for an en- oting in murder, luſt and rapine; he drew, in the 
quiry into the ſtate of the nation, when a vaſt mul- || moſt moving terms, the ſufferings of the unhappy 
titude aſſembled in the lobby and environs of the || victims whom they devoted to death; a death 
| houſe, but not being able to gain admiſſion either || which his pathetic eloquence made wear. an af. 
by intreaty or intereſt, they forced their way into || pect horrid almoſt beyond conception. Raiſed by 
the gallery in ſpite of the door keepers. * The || his own pictures to a high degree of indignation 
houſe conſidered the intruſion in a heinous light, {| he inveighed moſt bitterly on thoſe who, by . 
and orders were immediately given for clearing the || dering a treaty with the barbarians, might be juſtly 
1 deemed the authors of all the calamities which at- 


—— 


After the excluſion of the auditors in the galle- || tended the inhuman meaſure. Adminiſtration, and 
ry, a motion was made, that an addreſs ſnould be || ſeveral principal commanders, were placed up- 
preſented to his majeſty, requeſting that he would || on the carpet; and the ſhare they had in the bar. 
be graciouſly pleaſed to order the proper officers to || barities complained of, held up to view. The 
lay before the houſe the accounts received from || whole ſpeech, though it laſted three hours, was no 
the admiral on the Jamaica ſtation, relative to the || more than a preface to his motion. When he 
ſhipping under his command. The queſtion was || thought he had faid ſufficient for the purpoſe, he 
carried without a diviſion. fades moved, that copies of the treaties entered into 
Mr. Pultney then took the chair ; having gone || with the Indians ſhould be laid before the houſe, 
into a committee of the whole houſe to take into The motion was warmly oppoſed by adminiſtra- 
conſideration the ſtate of the nation, Mr. Charles || tion, and as vigorouſly defended by the minority. 
Fox, on whoſe motion the committee was formed, The arguments of the latter differed but little from 
opened the debate. He took a retroſpective view || thoſe of Mr. Burke; they all ſhaped their's after 
of the American war; he followed it in all its || his model, the difference lay only in the colouring 
ſtages; pointed out the events as well fortunate || and fancy. . | 
as unfortunate, of each year; demonſtrated from The oppoſite ſide vindicated the Indians from 
them ,the incapacity of adminiſtration to conduct the reflections thrown on them; inſtances of their 
the war ; their ignorance of men, meaſures, and the || humanity, and the ſtrict diſcipline they were forced 
country of America; and all the errors and blun- || to ſubmit to, were adduced, and which being con- 
ders into which this unpardonable ignorance had || trary to their way of carrying on the war by ſurprize 
hurried them. OT: and in flying parties, was alledged as the identical 
His ſpeech was maſterly, and afforded in the || cauſe which made them quit our camps and aban- 
courſe of near three hours which it laſted, the moſt || don us. The facts urged as proofs of the untame- 
ſtriking proofs of judgment, ſound reaſoning, and || able and ungovernable rage of the Indians, it was 
aſtoniſhing memory. He pointed out the defence- || ſaid, were by much exaggerated : owed a great 
leſs ſtate of the Britiſh empire in Europe from the || deal of their horror to the fancy of the orator :- and 
abſence of the troops and navy; and concluded his || ſuch as they were, ought to be deemed the acts of 
ſpeech with moving, that as it would be impoſlible || a few lawleſs banditti of their body, who equally 
to compleat the propoſed levies time enough to || diſclaimed obedience to our commanders and their 
replace the regiments that might in the interim be || ownz and not to be attributed to the nation, who, 
ſent away, the houſe, conſidering the ſtate to which || to the knowledge of many members of the houſe, 
ſuch a meaſure would reduge the nation, would not || had often acted with a degree of humanity which 
ſuffer any troops from Great Britain, Ireland, Mi- || might make even chriſtians bluſh, by. 
norca, or Gibraltar, to be ſent to America. The freeing the negroes, by lord Dunmore, was 
This important reſolution was not oppoſed by || juſtified: on the ground of neceſſity: it was im- 
arguments, but by votes. The queſtion was cal- || poſſible to raiſe men otherwiſe to recover our jult 
led for, aud upon a diviſion it was rejected. The || rights; every private conſideration ſhould give 
numbers for the reſolution were 165 againſt it, || way to promote the public good. | 
259. Coin args a, bom te The debate was warm, intereſting, and laſted 
On the 4th of February the buſineſs of the new || near, ſeven hours. The queſtion being put, the 
levies came on, which was oppoſed by ſome of the motion was rejected by a majority of 86; tht 
minority members, but the houſe having entered || numbers for it being 137, againſt it 223. | 
fully into the debate, continued fitting till near || During this month [February] motion ſucceed- 
twelve o'clock,, when the queſtion was put for vo- ed motion in the houſe of lords, to enter into 4 
ting a ſum of money to be granted to his majeſty || diſquiſition of affairs in America, their nature and 
for the pay and maintenance of the new corps, and || tendency, both as to the colonies and the mother 
upon a diviſion the numbers were, Ayes, 223. || country, but all enquiry proved fruitleſs, ev) 
Noes, 130. W 9; queſtian being carried in favour of adminiſtration, 
On the 5th of February, Mr. Bamber Gaſcoyne|| On the 19th of February lord North preſented 
was called upon by the ſpeaker to make his report || to the houſe, © A bill to enable his majelty to 
from the committee of ſupply ; this was oppoſed || appoint commiſſioners to treat, conſent, and agiert 
by ſome of the members, but after a ſhort debate || on the means of quieting the diſorders then ſub- 
the queſtion was put and carried without a divi- || fiſting in certain of the colonies, plantations, 4 
ſion. | provinces of America.” As alſo, © A bill for de. 
The next day the houſe was full to hear Mr. || claring the\ intention of the parliament of Great 
Burke's motion; and the hon. member began with || Britain; concerning the exerciſe of the right * 
an awful ſolemnity to prepare their minds, and in- || impoſing taxes on the colonies, plantations, 4 


cline them to adopt his ſentiments, and join him || provinces of America,” which after 2 
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days debate, and ſome amendments, were carried. 

On the 22d of March the French having laid an 
embargo on all ſhipping in their ports, and having 
.eviouſly fitted out a large fleet, it was thought 
neceſſary to call out the militia of England, and 
encamp them, in order to oppoſe any deſigned in- 
vaſion; and on the 27th of March an order was 


CHAP». II. 


French ſhips. = AYP | 
His majeſty having taken a reſolution to view 
ſome of the principal dock-yards, he accordingly 
repaired to Chatham and Sheerneſs, and having 
ſuveyed every thing worthy of obſervation at thoſe 
places, he, together with the queen, &c. viſited 
portſinouth on the ſecond of May, and after re- 
viewing the fleet, returned on the ninch to Lon- 
don. | Go 
On the 12th of May the nation ſuſtained a moſt 


Chatham, a ſtateſman unrivalled in the annals of 
hiſtory. To aggrandize his country appears 
throughout the whole of his political conduct to 
have been his ſole and ultimate view. He was not 
only eminent for the diſplay of eloquence in the 
ſenate, but the formation and execution of plans 
which at once ſurprized and 8 the common 
enemy, and rendered the Britiſh arms the dread and 
admiration of an aſtoniſhed world. In a word, he 


raiſed Great Britain to its ſummit of glory, and had 


not his ſchemes been fruſtrated by the low inſidious 
arts of rancorous envy, and fell ambition, it 1s 
more than probable they would have effectually 
obviated thoſe evils both abroad and at home 
which will entail a curſe on the memory of their 
authors, till time ſhall be no more. | 
On the 28th of May the royal aſſent was given 


avout the ſame time an embargo was laid on all fo- 
reign veſſels, in the ports of England. 

On the 2d of June his majeſty went in ſtate to 
the houſe of peers, when, having given the royal 
allent to ſeveral bills, particularly one for ſettling 
an annuity on the deſcendants of the late earl of 
Chatham, he prorogued the parliament. 

Admiral Keppel having failed with a fleet, not 
ſufficient in point of force, for the purpoſe of at- 
tacking the French, returned to England for rein- 
lorcement, which having obtained, he again put 
to ſea, On the 27th of July, the two grand fleets 
met, and came to an engagement off Uſhant; 
the iſſue of which (in conſequence of an accu- 
lation laid by Sir Hugh Palliſer, vice-admiral, a- 
gaſt the chief commander) produced great diſ- 
ſentions. 

The engagement was repreſented in ſuch a light 
Sir Hugh Palliſer, as to ſtigmatize the reputa- 
von of the admiral. Mr. Keppel, however, vin- 
vated his character in parliament on the 2d of 
december, notwithſtanding which, Sir Hugh Pal- 
lier exhibited his charge againſt him on the 17th 
"i the ſame month at the admiralty. The bill for 
s trial on land received the royal aſſent on the 
Leh enſuing ; his trial accordingly began on the 
iu of February, when he was unanimouſly ac- 
ited with the greateſt honour, and the proſecu- 
on pronounced to be malicious. 

„In the acquittal of admiral] Keppel the moſt 
>icral demonſtrations of joy took place, and the 
belt illuminations perhaps ever known enſued 
: molt of the cities, towns &c. throughout the 
*- 8dom, He likewiſe reccived the united thanks 
the houſe of lords, houſe of commons, the lord- 


iſued for detaining in the ports of England all 


important loſs in the death of the great earl of 


to a bill for the relief of the Roman catholics; and | 


R E III. 
mayor and commons council of the city of Lon- 
don (who preſented him with the freedom of the 
city in a box made of heart of oak, and richly or- 
namented with gold) and of many other cities, 
towns, corporations, &c. 

During theſe commotions at home, hoſtilities 
were proſecuted with vigour in America. On the 
18th of June general Clinton evacuated Philadel- 
phia, He was attacked on his march by the pro- 


poſſeſſion of the Britiſh baggage ; but in this they 
were diſappointed, and every where repulſed by 
means of the judicious manner in which general 
Clinton had diſpoſed his troops. 

In conſequence of the bill to enable his majeſty 
to appoint commiſſioners to treat of a pacification 
with America ; the earl of Carliſle, Mr. Eden and 
governor Johnſtone, went over officially for that 
| purpoſe. But fo far from accompliſhing the much 
deſired object, the meaſures purſued tended to wi- 
den the unhappy breach. Indeed the bill for de- 
claring the intention of the Britiſh parliament of 
impoſing the taxes of the colonies could not poſſi- 


original and primary cauſe of the rupture, | 

About this time the iſlands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon were taken from the French, by admiral 
Montague's fleet; in oppoſition to which, the 
iſland of Dominica was captured by an armament 
of French and Americans from Martinico. 

On the 41th of December, admiral Barrington, 
(who ſucceeded lord Howe in the command of the 
Britiſh fleet) and a body of forces under general 
Grant, ſeized on the iſland of St. Lucia, one of 
the Antilles belonging to the French. It was at- 
tempted to be retaken by count d'Eſtaing, but he 
way repulſed both by ſea and land with conſiderable 
. | | DE 
A. D. 1779. On the 4th of January Georgia 
ſurrendered to a detachment of Britiſh troops, and 
many inhabitants of that colony and of the Caro- 
linas came in and joined the royaliſts. 

Among the domeſtic occurrences which took 
place during the courſe of the latter, and at the 
commencement of the preſent year, may be enu- 
merated the following : | 

The proviſion made for the younger branches of 
the royal family by parliament on the 16th of A- 
pril 1778.—His majeſty. went to the dock-yards of 
Chatham and Sheerneſs on the 28th of the ſame 
month.— The royal viſit to Portſmouth May 2.— 
To Wincheſter, September 29.— To Warley com- 
mon, October 20. And to Coxheath, Nov. 8.— 
The fire in King's College, Oxford, which deſtroy- 
ed one wing of that building on December 18.— 


the whole of the ſouth-eaſt quarter, conſiſting of 
the chapel, &c. on January 2, 1779.—And the 
death of David Garrick, eſq. the celebrated Eng- 
liſn Roſcius. This gentlemen died on the 20th of 
January 1779, and was bufied with great itate in 
Weſtminſter-abbey on the firſt of February enſu- 
ing. 

During the courſe of this year the war in Ame- 
rica was proſecuted with great vigour. On the 
3d of March general Provolt ſurprized and gained 
a complete victory over the Americans under ge- 
neral Aſhe. _. 

In the beginning of May Sir Henry Clinton 
concerted with Sir George Collier (who then com- 
manded the marine at New York) an expedition 


to the Cheſapeak, and a deſcent upon Virginia, as 


meaſures 
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vincials, whoſe object appeared to be the gaining 


bly fail of producing ſuch effect, as it ſtruck at the 


The fire at Greenwich Hoſpital, which deſtroyed 


588 1779. 
meaſures which more than any other that could be 
undertaken would contribute to the embarrſsment | 
and diſtreſs of the enemy. A ſufficient naval and 
land force for the intended purpoſes was accord- 
ingly diſpatched from New York under the con- 
duct of Sir George Collier and major general Ma- 
thew. The fleet having ſucceſsfully paſſed be- 
tween the capes of Virginia, the Raiſonable man of 
war, with ſome armed tenders, were left in Hamp- 
ton Road to block up that port, and to intercept 
the navigation of the river James, -whilſt Sir George 
Collier, having ſhifted his pendant to a frigate, 
proceeded with the ſmaller ſhips of war and tran- 
ſports up Elizabeth river. The town of Portf- 
mouth being their immediate object, and the fleet 
delayed by ſome circumſtances of wind or tide in | 
its paſſage, the general and troops, impatient of 
delay, and apprehenſive that the enemy might have 
time either to ſtrengthen their works, or receive 
ſuccours, were landed at fome diſtance, and marched 
directly towards that place. ls 
The town was open and defenceleſs, but the 
, paſſage to it by water was covered by Fort Nelſon, | 
which had been conſtructed at about half a mile 
diſtance for that purpoſe. But the garriſon of the 
fort, knowing that no ſuccour was at hand, and 
that the fort was incapable of any effectual defence, 
to avoid being ſurrounded and made prifoners, 
abandoned it at the approach of the army, which, 
of courſe, took poſſeſſion of that and the town. 
The town, or remains of Norfolk, on the oppoſite 
fide of the river, fell likewiſe into their hands. 
Upon the approach of the fleet and army, the ene- 
my burned ſeveral of the veſſels in theſe ports, 
among which were two large French ſhips loaded 
with a thouſand hogſheads of tobaco; the celerity | 
of the invaders having, however, checked the de- 
ſtruction pretty early, ſeveral others were ſaved, and 
fell accordingly into their hands. | 
In the mean time the Britiſh guards, having 
marched eighteen miles -by night to the town of | 
Suffolk on the Nanſemonde river, arnved there at 


day-break. They found the place had been haſtily | 


abandoned at their approach: and they immedi- | 
ately proceeded to the deſtruction of a very large | 
magazine of proviſions, together with the veſſels 
and naval ſtores which were found there. 
fortnight that the fleet and army continued upon 
the coaſt, the loſs ſuſtained by the Americans in 


proviſions and ftores was prodigious. Above 130 


ſhips and veſſels and all ſorts were deſtroyed or ta- 
ken. All thoſe 


ſhips, that was not portable, was deſtroyed. 

W hen theſe circumſtances were made known to 
Sir Henry Clinton by Sir George Collier's letter, 
the general ſent an immediate order for their re- 
turn ; and the fleet and army, with their prizes and 
booty, arrived ſafe at New York before the expi- 
ration of the'month. 

The provincials had, for ſore time, been engaged 
and at great labour and expence, in conſtructing 
very ſtrong works at the two important poſts of 

Verplanks Neck and Stoney Fort in the Highlands. 
As theſe works were nearly compleated, but not 
yet defenſible, the general thought it the proper 
ſeaſon to avail himſelf of the induſtry of the enemy, 
and to reap the fruits of their toil. 

The troops deſtined for this ſervice under the 
command of major-general Vaughan were only 


Within a | 
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n the ſtocks were burned, and 
every think relative to the building or fitting of 


newly embarked, when they were joined by the 
force returned from Cheſapeak, and proceeded all 


CH 
being under the conduct of Sir George Collier whe 
On the following morning general Vaughan, wich The 
the greater part of the army, landing on the eaſt ſide abo 
of the river, about eight miles ſhort of Verplanks as 4 
whilſt the remainder, under the conduct of general non. 
Patiſon, and accompanied by Sir Henry Clinton fpirt 
advancing farther up, landed within three miles celv 
of Stoney Point. On the appearance of the ſhip oall 
the enemy abandoned their works, but took care the 
to ſet fire to a large block-houſe. Upon the ap- blig 
proach of the troops to take poſſeſſion of Stone forc 
Point, they, however, made ſome ſhew of reſiſt. an 
ance by drawing up on the hills, but did not think cans 
proper to hazard a conteſt. | dou! 
The Americans had finiſhed a ſmall but ſtrong grea 
and compleat work on the oppoſite fide of the ti. A 
ver, which they called Fort la Fayette. This was ing 
defended by four pieces of artillery and a ſmall the 
garriſon of between 70 and 80 men. But this was 
little redoubt, though ſtrong in itſelf, was effectu- pow. 
ally commanded by Stoney Point, which lay at nant 
about a thouſand yards diſtance on the oppoſite WI part 
ſhore: and it being exceedingly difficult of ap- o 
proach from its own fide, the attack was accord. for v 
ingly intended from the other. For this purpoſe men 
general Patiſon with great fatigue and labour, and The 
the moſt indefatigable perſcverance during the ine « 
night, overcame the difficulties of dragging the * 
heavy artillery from a very bad landing- place to van, 
the top of the hill: and his exertions and arrange- mile 
ments were ſo effectual and judicious, that by five and 
on the following morning he had opened a battery faſt 
of cannon, and another of mortars, on the ſum- Polit 
mit of the difficult rocks of Stoney Point, which went 
poured a ſtorm of fire over Fort la Fayette. lituat 
The attack was ſupported by Sir George Col- Ir 
lier, who advanced with the gallies and gun-boats Proat 
within reach of the fort, The cannonade was con- gene! 
tinued on all ſides during the day, and as ſoon as men, 
it was dark, Sir George ordered two of the gallies com 
to paſs the fort and anchor above it, in order to ccd 
prevent the eſcape of the garriſon by water. In the bayo 
mean time general Vaughan with his diviſion, hav- | by a 
ing made a long circuit through the hills was at bayo! 
length arrived and had cloſely inveſted the fort on The 
the land fide. The garriſon ſeeing that all poſl- colur 
bility of eſcape was now cut off, and that their fire place 
| was totally overpowered, ſurrendered their little Was | 
fortreſs on the following morning and themſelves tnat 1 
priſoners of war without any other ſtipulation that in fre 
that of humane treatment. r00p 
The general gave immediate direction for finiſh: meng 
ing and compleating the works of both poſts, and = | 
for putting Stoney Point in particular in the i b 
ſtrongeſt ſtate of defence. By the loſs of thel: - 4 
poſts the enemy in the Jerſeys were under à fe- ' = 
ceſſity of making a detour of above ninety mil 15 
through the mountains to communicate with the Wn a 
country eaſt of Hudſon's river. 5 | pA * 
The ſtate of the hoſtile armies on both ſides with wo. 
reſpe& to actual force, together with the want 0 — 
money and the ſcarcity of military proviſions on 0 
ſide, neceſſarily limited the views of the oppor 
commanders, and prevented their undertaking 4 
deciſive or expenſive operations. The campa8" 
upon the whole was accordingly languid, and f 
ther confined to the ſurprizing of poſts and to 
ſultory excurſions. While the greater: part of . 
Britiſh army, however, were engaged in the Pt 
tions of moving from one iſland to another, àn i 
eſtabliſhing different poſts, general Lincoln, 
American commander, thought it a prope! o 
portunity to attack lieutenant-colonel Mal, 


together up the north river, the naval departmen 


1 
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abo was ſtrongly poſted at the paſs of Stoney Ferry. 


The colonel's force, it is ſaid, amounted only to 
about 800, while the American force is repreſented 


15 amounting to 5000 men and eight pieces of can- 


don. The attack was made and ſupported with 


ſpirit for about an hour, but the aſſailants were re- 


ceived with ſuch coolneſs and firmneſs and ſo much 
valled by the fire of an armed flat, which covered 


che left flank of the port, that they were then o- 


bliged to retire with conſiderable loſs. The royal 
ſorces loſt ſome officers as well as men, and above 
n hundred of both were wounded. The Ameri- 


cans loſt ſome officers of note, and it cannor be 


doubted that their loſs in general was conſiderably 
greater. 5 267-00 | 
As no induſtry had been wanting in compleat- 
ing or repairing the works at Stoney Point, which 
the time of poſſeſſion would admit of, that port 
was now in a very ſtrong ſtate of defence, with a 
powerful garriſon under the command of lieute- 
nant colonel} Johnſon, General Wayne, on the 
part of the Americans, was appointed to the ardu- 


cus taſk of ſurprizing and reducing Stoney Point, 


for which he was provided with a ftrong detach- 
ment of the moſt active infancry in their army. 
The troops, having ſet out from Sandy Reach on 
the 5th of July about noon, after a march of four- 
teen miles through a rout almoſt impaſſable, the 
van, about eight in the evening, arrived within a 


mile and a halt of their object, where they halted, 


and the troops were formed into two columns as 
faſt as they came up. While they were in this 
poſition, Wayne with moſt of his principal officers 
went to reconnoitre the works, and to obſerve the 
lituation of the garriſon. 

It was near midnight before the two columns ap- 
proached the place ; that on the right was led by 
general Wayne, the van, conſiſting of 150 picked 
men, led by the moſt adventurous officers, and 
commanded by lieutenant-colonel Fleury, advan- 


ced to the attack with loaded muſkets and fixed 


bayonets. The column on the left was led alſo 
by a choſen van with loaded muſkets and fixed 
bayonets, under the command of major Steward. 
The general iſſued the moſt pointed orders to both 
columns not to fire a ſhot on any account, but to 
place their whole reliance on the bayonet. Such 
was the aſtoniſhing reſolution of the Americans, 
tat neither the deep moraſs, nor the ſtrong works 
in front and flank could damp the ardour of their 
troops, who, in the face of a moſt inceſſant and tre- 
mendous fire of muſquetry, and of cannon loaded 
with grape ſhot, forced their way at the point of 
the bayonets until the van of each column met in 
the center of the works, where they arrived at nearly 
the fame inſtant. 1 

General Wayne was wounded in the head by a 
muſket ball, but was gallantly ſupported - and 
helped through the works by his two aid-de- 
camps, Fiſbourn and Archer, to whom he at- 
knowledged the utmoſt gratitude in his public let- 
ter. Colonel Fleury, a French officer, was the 
perfon who ſtruck the Britiſh ſtandard with his 


own hand; major Steward and ſeveral other offi- 
lers ſhewed great courage, as did in particular the 


wo lieutenants Gibbons and Knox, one of whom 
ed the avant-guard on the right as did the other 
on the left, and both of whom eſcaped unhurt, al- 


though the firſt loſt 17 men out of 20 m the attack. 


© vigour and ſpirit with which this enterprize 
% conducted was as remarkable as any action 


| that had taken place during the courſe of this un- 


*Ppy war. Gen. Waſhington, the congreſs, the ge- 
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neral aſſembly, and the ſupreme executive council 


of Penſylvania, ſeemed emulous in their acknow- 


upon general Wayne, his officers and troops. 
The total number of priſoners amounted to 543, 


and the ſlain of the garriſon to 63. The trophies, 


artillery, and ſtores, were as conſiderable as could 
be expected from the nature and extent of the 
But however great the importance and value of 
Stoney Point might be, general Waſhington was 


by no means diſpoſed to hazard a general engage- 


ment on it's account; he informed congreſs. in his 
letter, that it had been previouſly determined in 
council not to attempt keeping that poſt, and that 
nothing more was originally intended than the de- 
ſtruction of the works and the bringing off the ar- 
tillery and ſtores. Sir Henry Clinton regained the 
poſt, after it had been three days in the poſſeſſion 
of the enemy, and placed in it a ſtrong garriſon. 

Elated by theſe ſucceſſes, the Americans under- 


took an enterprize ſufficiently daring in the deſign, ' 


though it failed wretchedly in the execution. This 
was an attack on Paulus Hook, which lies almoſt 
oppolite to the city of New York, on the Jerſey 
ſide, It ſeems that the ſtrength of the poſt had 
cauſed ſuch a remiſſneſs on the ſide of the garriſon, 
that the enemy ſurprized the place at three in the 
morning, and carried a block-houſe and. two re- 
doubts almoſt without any reſiſtance. In that cri- 


tical moment of exigency, major Sutherland, the 
commander, threw himſelf, with forty Heſſians 


into another redoubt, from which they kept fo 
warm and inceſſant a fire, that the Americans de- 
ſerted their new-poſts with as much expedition and 
as little difficulty as they had been attained, _ 
Sir George Collier having ſailed from Sandy- 
hook on the 3d of Auguſt, arrived in Penobſcot 
bay on the 14th, when he ſurprized, routed, and 
deſtroyed the American fleet. One frigate of 20 
guns and another of 18 were taken. The War- 
ren, a new frigate of 32 guns, ſeven others of 
ſmaller force, fix armed veſſels, and twenty-four 
tranſports were burnt or ſunk, 
Through the ſudden and unexpected appearance 
of the French fleet, on the 14th of September, off 
Carolina and Georgia, the Experiment man of 


war of fifty guns, and three royal frigates, being 


totally unapprehenſive of danger, and upon ſeparate 
ſervices, had the misfortune of falling in with them, 
and thereby adding to their triumph and number, 
The firſt under the command of captain Wal- 
lace was on her paſſage from New York to the 
Savannah, and although ſhe had been already diſ- 
maſted in a- violent ſtorm, made a gallant and 
deſperate defence againſt an irreſiſtable ſuperiority 
of force in the view of an hoſtile fleet. 
General Prevoſt was at this time at the town of 


Savannah, but the better if not the greater part of 


his force was ſtill on the iſland of Port Royal in 
South Carolina, where it had lately taken poſt, 
The intercepting of an expreſs to colonel Mait— 
land from the general delayed the previous mea- 
ſures ſo long, that the enemy had time to ſeize the 
principal communications before they could take 


effect. This rendered the junction of colonel 


Maitland's corps with the garriſon (upon which 


only any hope of defending the Savannah could 


be founded) a matter of great doubt, difficulty, 
and danger. However, the addreſs of the colo- 


nel, the zeal of his troops, with the diſtinguiſhed 

ſervices of lieutenant Goldeſbrovgh, of the navy, 

overcame all obſtacles. 
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On the gth of September the whole French 
fleet, amounting to above forty ſail, anchored off 
the bar of Tybee, at the mouth of the river Sa- 
vannah. On the 15th, the French, with Polaſki's 
American light horſe, appeared fo near the Britiſh 
lines as to ſkirmiſh with the picquets. The day 
following M. d'Eſtaing, in the havughtieſt ſtile, 
ſummoned the general in the name of the French 
king. Colonel Maitland's diviſion had not yet 
joined the garriſon : it was therefore thought pru- 
dent and neceſſary to gain all the time that was 
poſſible, and general Prevoſt had the addreſs to 
carry this point. Meſſages paſſed backwards and 
forwards, till at length a truce of 24 hours was 
agreed upon, to afford time for deliberation. 

During this interval the fortunate arrival of co- 
lone] Maitland with the troops preſented a new 
face of affairs, and an anſwer was returned, that 
they were unanimouſly determined to defend them- 
ſelves to the laſt man. The French force amount- 
ed to 3,500 men, that of the Americans under 

eneral Lincoln, to 4,800, | 5 

The ſpirit, vigour and exertion of every indivi- 
dual of the garriſon merited the higheſt encomium. 
Nor were the enemy inactive, for at midnight, 
between the 3d and 4th of October, they began a 
heavy bombardment, and at day-light opened a 
vehement cannonade, which was continued for five 
days. On the gth the allies attacked the Britiſh 
lines with their utmoſt force, and with great fury, 
a little before day-light. The grand attack was 
directed to the right, where d'Eſtaing in perſon led 
the flower of both armies, and was accompanied 
by all the principal officers of each. The attack 
was made with great ſpirit, and ſupported with an 
extraordinary degree of obſtinate perſeverance 
till at length the enemy were broken, routed, and 
driven, in the greateſt diſorder and confuſion, into 
a ſwamp. At ten they requeſted a truce, with leave 


to bury their dead, and carry off their wounded : | 


the firſt was granted, but a reſtriction laid in point 
of diſtance as to the reſt. Count Polaſki was mor- 
rally wounded in this action. Monſ. d'Eſtaing 
was wounded in two different places. The loſs on 
the ſide of the Britiſh was inconceivably ſmall. 
The French and Americans abandoned their camp 


on the night of the 17th, and about the firſt of | 


November M. d'Eſtaing totally abandoned the 
coaſt of America; and thus ended the great de- 
ſigns he had formed, and the mighty hopes he had 
conceived. | | 

In the beginning of October captain Farmer, 
of his majeſty's ſhip Quebec, being on a cruize off 
Uſhant in company with the Rambler Cutter, came 
up with, and cloſely engaged, a large French fri- 
are called the Survilleante, mounting 40 guns; 
while the Rambler was engaged with a French 
cutter as ſuperior in force as the French frigate 
was to the Quebec. The action on both, ſides was 


warm and bloody, from ten in the morning till two | 


in the afternoon, when the French cutter ſet all 
the ſail ſhe could croud and bore away, but the 
Rambler being ſo diſabled in her maſts and rig- 
ging, could not follow her with any hopes of com- 
ing up with her. The commander, therefore, ſee- 
ing both the frigates diſmaſted, and the Quebec 
take fire, endeavoured to get as near the Quebec 
as poſlible, in hopes of ſaving ſome of her men; 
but there being but little wind, and a large ſwell, 
no other aſſiſtance could be afforded than by hoiſt- 
ing out the boat, which picked up one maſter's 
mate, two young midſhipmen, and fourteen more 
of the Quebec's people, the enemy's frigate at the 
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his arm broken towards the cloſe of the engage 


lamented by every Engliſhman. In the awful hour 


| Spaniſh commanders and governors in the Welt- 


ards, the governor of Jamaica had diſpatch 


dron of three frigates and a ſchooner, under rhe 


.niſh regiſter ſhips, which, however, . eſcaped into 


of the ſtrong fortreſs of St. Fernando de On 
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ſame time firing at the boat. The Quebec conti 
nued burning very fierce, with her colours flying 
till ſix o'clock, when ſhe blew up. : 

Words cannot deſcribe the gallantry and mas. 
nanimity diſplayed by captain Farmer on this oc. 
caſion, not only in the engagement, but the fatal 
cataſtrophe with which it was attended. Havino 


ment, he tied his handkerchief round the ſhattered 
part of the bone, and then addreſſed his men az 
follows: My lads, this is warm work, and there. 
« fore keep up your fire with double ſpirit; we 
« will die or conquer.” 

When the ſhip took fire, he uſed every method 
to extinguiſh the flames; and in order that an ex. 
ploſion might be prevented, ordered the pumps to 
play on the magazine. This order, by the event, 
appears not to have been properly effected: the 
captain, however, the lieutenant, and many of the 
crew 1magined it was, and therefore remained to 
the laſt moment on board; but moſt of the men, 
thinking the water afforded a better chance of 
ſafety, jumped into the ſea, where numbers pe- 
riſhed in fight of thoſe on board the ſhip. The 
fire now raging with more violence, the captain 
was requeſted to attempt ſaving himſelf, but he 
refuſed every ſolicitation, and, with a magnani- 
mity that will perpetuate his memory, declared he 
would not quit the ſhip whilſt there remained an- 
other man on board. By degrees his brave com- 
panions grew leſs and leſs, and as he ſaw inevitable 
deſtruction faſt approaching, he entreated the re- 
mainder to attempt to ſave their lives by the only 
effort remaining, namely, that of jumping into the 
ſea. His lieutenant ſtood mournfully by him, and 
exhibited a ſcene to which neither the pen nor the 
pencil can do juſtice. 1 9 


The fate of the gallant captain Farmer will be 


of peril, when his fate was inevitable, it is ſaid he 
ſat on the fluke of the ſneet anchor, waiting, with 
heroic fortitude, the dreadful exploſion, which at 
laſt numbered him with departed heroes. — Perhaps 
there never was, in the annals of the world, exhi- 
bited a more ſtriking inſtance of true courage, un- 
daunted reſolution, and ſtoical philoſophy; and it 
is not to be doubted but poſterity will pay that re- 
ſpect to his memory, which ſuch an illuſtrious cha- 
racter deſerves. 

It appeared from various circumſtances that the 


Indies, had been acquainted with the intended rup- 
ture between Spain and England long before thc 
declaration preſented by their miniſter. Plans were 
accordingly laid, and preparations made, which 
afforded advantages on the commencement of hoſ- 
tilities, ; | 

It happened in the month of October, that the 
baymen on the Moſquito and bay of Honduras 
ſhores (as the logwood cutters are called) being 
hard preſſed, and in great danger from the Span 


captain Dalrymple (commandant of a new coP 
raiſed in Ireland for the ſervice of that iſland) wil 
a ſmall force and ſome arms to their relief. Adm! 
ral Sir Peter Parker had alſo detached a ſmall ſqua- 


conduct of captain Luttrell, as commodore, to te 
bay of Honduras, in order to intercept ſome Spa 


the excellent harbour, and under the protect” 


where they were found tog well ſecured for 14 
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irtack by ſea, which their then ſmall ſquadron 
was capable of making. 

In progreſs of time the commodore had the for- 
tone to fall in at fea with the Porcupine ſloop of 
war, and the detachment of the loyal Iriſh under 
convoy. The commanders immediately deter- 
mined to unite their forces in an attack by ſea and 
lund upon Omoa, a bold attempt with their force, 
but in which ſucceſs held out a proſpect of throw- 
ing the galleons (which were ſtill under its ſhelter) 
into. their hands. The fortreſs of Omoa, indeed, 
could only be conſidered as a fort or caſtle, for the 
defence of the harbour, the town itſelf being en. 
tircly open. Its batteries ſhewed about forty 
picces of artillery, but it ſeems to have been de- 
ficient in that reſpect as well as in point of garri- 
ſon. The land force of the aſſailants by the junc- 
tion of the baymen, with the marines, which were 
allotted by the commodore to that ſervice, ſome- 
what exceeded 500 men: the defenſive force, with- 
out including the run-away inhabitants, was not 
much inferior in number. | 

In advancing to the fort, the Engliſh were ſo 
much annoyed by the fire from the tower, that 
they found themſelves under a neceſſity of ſetting 


it on fire. The commander of the expedition, || 


conſidering that a regular ſiege would by no means 
anſwer his deſign, determined to place his truſt 
in a coup de main, and to attempt the place by 
eſcalade. | . 
Meaſures being accordingly concerted with the 
commodore, the Pomona frigate was towed in 
pretty cloſe to the fort during the night, and the 
heavier ſhips took their proper ſtations, ſo as to be 


able to commence the attack on their ſide about 


three in the morning, giving a ſignal twenty mi— 
nutes before, which was to direct that from the 
land, In the mean time 150 men in four columns, 
in line, and carrying the ſcaling ladders were mov- 
ed down the hill where they lay waiting for the 
lignal. That being given, they ſuddenly advanced 
and with trailed arms under the fire of their own 
batteries, which with the heavy cannonade from 
the ſhips ſerved to deafen as well as to diſtract the 
enemy ; ſo that they paſſed undiſcovered by the 
Spaniſn centries to the very entrance of the ditch. 

On their being diſcovered the columns ſeemed 


for a moment to heſitate, but inſtantly recovered, | 


and advanced to fix their ladders to the walls. 


Two ſeamen having mounted the wall, levelled || 


their -muſkets without firing, at a body. of above 
lxty Spamards, and ſuch was the panic and con- 
ſternation that prevailed, that they kept them, for 
lome moments, in awe, and even motionleſs, while 
their friends were aſcending the ladders. The 
barriſon, notwithſtanding all the efforts of their 
officers, fled on all ſides. In theſe circumſtances, 
the governor and principal officers, making no re- 
quelt but for their lives, preſented their ſwords and 
ys to the commandant, with a ſurrender of the 
"IT, garriſon and ſhips. The treafure had been 
"moved from the caſtle on the approach of the 
Uh forces, but that on board the galleons with 
me cargoes of other veſſels in the harbour, and the 
value of the ſhips themſelves, were eſtimated at 
about three millions of piaſters, or pieces of eight. 
e cannot diſmiſs this narrative without advert- 
"3 do a ſingular inſtance of that genuine courage 
aud magnanimity which has ever characterized the 
dars of Old England. 
common ſailor, who ſcrambled ſingly over 
all, had, for the better annoyance on all ſides 
e enemy, armed himſelf with a cutlaſs in each 


the W 
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hand. Thus equipped he fell in with a Spaniſh of- 
ficer, juſt rouſed from ſleep, and who, in the hurry 
and confuſion, had forgotten his ſword, This cir- 
cumſtance reſtrained the fury of the tar, who diſ- 
daining to attack an unarmed foe, but unwilling 


to decline any opportunity of diſplaying his cou- 


rage in ſingle combat, preſented one of the cut- 
laſſes to him, telling him, „“ I ſcorn any ad- 
vantage, you are now upon a footing with me.“ 
The aſtoniſhment of the officer at ſuch an a& of 
generoſity, when he expected nothing leſs than that 
of being cut inſtantly, and without pity or mercy, 
into pieces, could only be equalled by the admira- 
tion, which his relating the ſtory excited in his 
countrymen. | 
The Spaniards, however, on the 25th of No- 
vember, made a ſucceſsful effort in inveſting the 
fortrels of St. Fernando de Omoa, which the Bri- 


tiſh troops were compelled to evacuate on the 
28th. | 


A. D. 1780. The firſt remarkable tranſaction 


of this year was, a victory obtained on the 16th 
of February by admiral Rodney over the Spaniſh 


fleet commanded by Don Juan Langara, off Cape 


St. Vincent's; by means of which the fortreſs of 


— 


near Martinico. It laſted for ſome time, and in 
the end proved unfavourable to the French, 
though no ſhips were taken on either ſide. 

On the 11th of May Charles-Town ſurrendered 


to Sir Henry Clinton; in which were taken ſe- _ 


veral officers, a commodore, ſome continental re- 
giments, and three battalions of artillery, with a 

reat number of American and French ſeamen ; 
in all upwards of 6000 men in arms, beſides ſeveral 
armed ſhips, and 400 pieces of cannon. | 

On the 16th of Auguſt a ſignal victory was ob- 
tained over the American army under general 
Gates, by the Britiſh army under lord Cornwallis. 
The loſs of the Americans was about goo ſlain, 
among whom was brigadier-general Gregory ; and 
about 1000 were taken priſoners. Soon after this 
action lieutenant-colonel Tarleton defeated gene- 
ral Sumpter's army, which was greatly ſuperior to 
his own, taking two pieces of cannon, and about 
300 priſoners, by 

In the month of November general Arnold 
(one of the chief commanders of the American 
forces) quitted that ſervice, and joined the Britiſh 
ſtandard ; and major Andre, a young Engliſh of- 
ficer, concerted a plan for ſurprizing the American 
army. This ſcheme, however, failed, and Andre 
being apprehended as a ſpy, his caſe was referred 
to a board of general officers, held by an order of 
general Waſhington. When aſked by the board 
whether he confeſſed ſeveral particulars that -were 
alledged againſt him, he replied in the moſt open 
and ingenuous manner, acknowledging, that the 
motive which actuated him was, the ſervice of his 
king, and declaring that with reſpect to the diſ- 
guiſe he aſſumed in name and habit, he was in- 
voluntarily an impoſtor. After his examination he 


was remanded into cuſtody. Divers letters paſſed 


oh the occaſion between the commanders in chief 
of the reſpective armies and thoſe of inferior rank, 
but without effect as to the unfortunate priſoner, 

who 
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who was executed in purſuance of the ſentence of 
the board, and fell a victim to his zealous attach- 
ment to the cauſe he eſpouſed. His name is per- 
petuated by a monument erected to his memory, 
by order of his majeſty, in Weſtminſter-abbey. 

In the month of October Mr. Henry Laurens, 
preſident of the American council, was taken by 
one of the king's frigates in his paſſage for Hol- 
land, where he was commiſſioned to conclude a 


treaty of peace with the Dutch. Being brought | 


to London, and an accuſation laid againſt him for 
treaſonable practices, he was, with John Trum- 
bull, Efq. another of the American partiſans, com- 
mitted cloſe priſoner to the Tower, where he re- 
mained for a conſiderable time, and was then diſ- 
charged. e 
On the 10th of October a moſt dreadful hurri- 
cane happened in the Weſt India iſlands, which did 
conſiderable damage to moſt of them, particularly 
Barbadoes, Jamaica, St. Chriſtopher's, Martinico, 
St. Vincent's, and Granada. In Barbadoes not a 
houſe in the iſland eſcaped receiving damage, the 
greater part of them were levelled with the ground, 
and the inhabitants buried in the ruins. A parlia- 
mentary grant, and liberal ſubſcriptions, were made 
for the ſufferers, but the loſs was ſo prodigious, 
and the deſolation fo univerſal, that it was deemed 


almoſt impoſſible to reinſtate the ſufferers in their | 


tormer fituations. | 

Civil and inteſtine tumults prevailed this year in 
London in a moſt remarkable manner. 
paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament for a relax- 
ation of the penal laws againſt the Roman Catho- 
lics, had excited the jealouſy and indignation of 


the more zealous but 'leſs moderate of the prote- 


ſtants. Theſe were headed by lord George Gor- 


don, who pledged himſelf to bring in a bill for the | 


repeal of that obnoxious act. On failure of this 


the multitude proceeded to acts of riot, rapine and | 


depredation, pulling down and ſetting fire to all 
the Romiſh chapels, a great number of houſes, 
and ſeveral priſons. All buſineſs, for a time, ſub- 
ſided, and nothing but inebriation and anarchy pre- 
vailed among the outrageous multitude. At laſt, 
through the exertion of the military power, many 
of theſe deluded people were ſhot, others were 
raken, brought to trial, and, being found guilty in 
conſequence of the evidence produced, received 
ſentence of death. Nineteen were executed in 
London and Middleſex : and fix in Southwark. 

On Friday in the week wherein theſe diſtur- 
bances happened lord George Gordon (who was 
conſidered as the inſtigator of them) was taken 
into cuſtody, and, after a long examination before 
the privy council, committed to the tower. On 
the fifth of February following, he was tried at the 
court of King's-bench, Weſtminſter, for high- 
treaſon, and levying war, inſurrection and rebel- 


lion, againſt the king, by aſſembling a great num 


ber of armed perſons on the 2d of June in the pre- 
ceding year, and diſturbing the peace, &c. The 
trial laſted from half paſt eight on Monday morn- 
ing till five o'clock the next morning, when the 
Jury declared his lordſhip Not Guzliy, 

A. D. 1781. On the 6th of January, about 


two o'cleck in the morning, the French made a 


deicent on the ifland of Jerſey, but in their attempt- 
ing to land, four of their tranſport veſſels were 
wrecked upon the rocks, and upwards of two hun- 
dred men periſhed. Thoſe, however, who did 


land made their way into the moſt interior part of 


the iſland, where they met with a warm repulſe 
from the garriſon, great numbers of them being 
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| the Weſt-Indies, 


A bill 


killed, many taken priſoners, and the reſt obliged 
to ſave themſelves by a precipitate retreat. 

In the beginning of the month of February ad. 
miral Rodney, commander of the Britiſh fleet in 
in conjunction with general 
Vaughan, commander of the land forces, poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the iſland of St. Euſtatius, belong. 
ing to the Dutch, which ſurrendered at diſcretion; 


but upwards of twenty ſhips, laden with property 
captured there, were taken by the French fleet in 


their paſſage home. They likewiſe made them. 
ſelves maſters of the iſlands of St. Martin, Saba, 
and St. Bartholomew belonging to the French, to- 


gether with the two valuable Dutch colonies of 


Demerary and Iſſaquibo, both ſituated on the Spa- 


Notwithſtanding the Britiſh forces ſcemed to ob. 


tain a ſuperiority in America, there was no proba- 
bility of putting a* cloſe to that deſtructive war, 


The coloniſts were rather animated than deterred 
| by the ſlaughter which overſpread their country, 
ſo that no effort was exerted againft them without 


conſiderable loſs. In the month of March gene- 


ral Green's army at Guildford was defeated, but 


not till after a very ſharp-battle, in which ſeveral 


Engliſh officers of rank, and a great number of 


privates, were killed and wounded. ' 


At this time the affairs of the Engliſh in the 
| Eaſt-Indies bore a very unfavourable aſpect. Diſ- 
patches arrived from Madraſs with intelligence that 
Hyder Ally had obtained a complete victory over 


a detachment of Britiſn troops commanded by co- 
lonel Ballie, which being unſupported by the main 
army under general Sir Hector Monro, was obli- 
ged to retreat, leaving behind him his heavy can- 
non, camp equipage and baggage. The conque- 
ror, puſhing his ſucceſſes, afterwards took Arcot 
and ſeveral other places, and it was then thought 
would have made himſelf maſter of Madraſs; but 
by the prudent management of general Coote, and 
the intrepidity of the Britiſh forces under his com- 
mand he was not only diſappointed in this, but 
likewiſe defeated in ſeveral engagements, and moſt 
of the places he had taken were recovered by the 
Engliſh. FI 
On the 16th of April commodore Johnſtone's 
fleet, with a number of India ſhips under convoy, 
was atracked by the French fleet under M. de Sut- 
frein off the iſland of St. Jago, which was attended 
with great loſs and damage on both ſides. Some 
of the India ſhips were taken by the French, but 
they not being able to retain the whole, ſeveral 
eſcaped, and, re- joining the Engliſh fleet, arrived 
ſafe in England. 15 
War ſtill raged with unabated fury in America, 
where blood and treaſure were moſt profuſely k- 
viſhed, but without effect as to the main deſign 
The Britiſh troops having for ſome time had pol 
ſeſſion of Camden, lord Rawdon, with colonel 
Weſton's detachment being near it, and cloſcl} 
purſued by the American general Green, after the 
battle of Guildford, ſet fire to that beautiful tow 
and reduced it to aſhes, after which he retired fo 
ſafety to within a ſmall diſtance of Charles-Toun. 
About this time an engagement took place be- 
tween admiral Arbuthnot, commander of an Eng- 
liſh fleet in America, and a ſmall ſquadron of © 
French. The battle was very fevere for oe 
time, and great damage was done on both [© 
but at length a prodigious miſt ariſing the t 
fleets loſt ſight of each other, and conſequent) 
ſeparated, nor did the French afterwards app*% 8 


| 


On 


renew the engagement. 
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On the 28th of April a ſmart engagement took | abled to follow them. One of the Dutch men of 661 
lace in the Weſt-Indies, between the Britiſh fleet || war of 74 guns was ſunk, and the whole crew pe- 1 | 
under the command of Sir Samuel Hood, Bart. || riſhed. ons. | lH 
and a ſquadron of French ſhips under. the com- On the 31ſt of Avguſt a ſmart engagement took 14 
mand of M. de Graſſe. The action was continued place near Sandy Hook in North America, be- [| 
for ſome time with great obſtinacy, till at length |; tween the Engliſh fleet under the command of Sir | 
night ſeparated them, and the French fleet bore || Samuel Hood, and the French fleet commanded 1 
away. On the Zoth they again met and renewed || by Monſ. de Barras, The engagement continued 
the engagement, which at length terminated with- || from four o'clock in the afternoon till ſun- ſet, dur- 
out any material conqueſt, though the ſhips on || ing which time great damage was done on both 
both ſides received conſiderable damage, many || ſides, but no compleat victory obtained on either, 
were killed, and great numbers wounded. The Terrible was ſo damaged, that it was thought 

On the 2d of June the iſland of Tobago in the || neceſſary to deſtroy her, which was accordingly 
Weſt Indies was taken from the Engliſh by a body || done, after taking out the water, proviſions, and 
of land forces, commanded by the French gover- || other uſeful articles. Sir Samuel Hood was de- 
nor of St. Vincent's, under cover of a large fleet || ſirous of renewing the engagement the following 
of ſhips of war commanded by M. de Graſſe. morning, but was prevented by the French ſhel- 

In the month of July the attention of the public || tering themſelves in the bay of the Cheſapeak. 
was engaged in the fate of Monſ. de la Motte, a In the month of September brigadier- general 
Frenchman, who had been taken up, committed Arnold, with a conſiderable body of tranſports, 
to the Tower for high-treaſon, and being tried || and a detachment of troops, proceeded to New 
and found guilty, was, on the 27th of July, ex- London, to which he laid ſiege, and, after ſome 
ecuted at Tyburn, purſuant to his ſentence. His || refiitance, made himſelf maſter of the place, with 
noble and manly figure won upon all the ſpectators, very inconſiderable loſs. Several of the Americans 
who, by their looks, teſtified that all admired, all || ſhips were deſtroyed, and a great part of the town 
pitied, a man, who ſeemed born for a better fate. of New London reduced to aſhes. 

In the month of Auguſt advices were received This victory was ſucceeded by a very material 
that Penſacola, the capital of Weſt-Florida, had || overthrow of the Engliſh. Colonel Tarleton was 
been beſieged by the Spaniards, and that the gar- || defeated at Glouceſter by the Sieur de Choily, af- 
; riſon had ſurrendered at diſcretion ; by which the ter. which the allied armies of France and Ame- 
whole province ſurrendered to the arms of Spain. || rica marched againſt the Britiſh forces commanded 
On the 5th of Auguſt a deſperate engagement || by Lord Cornwallis. The entrenchments were 
took place off the Texel, between a fleet of Eng- || opened in two attacks,  abdve and below York- 
lin under the command of vice-admiral Parker, || River, in the night between the 6th and 7th of 
and a ſquadron belonging to the Dutch. The October, and different engagements. took place 
latter had eight ſhips of the line, and the former || till the 17th, when Lord Cornwallis, finding the 
ſeven, The engagement was very hot for ſome || enemy too powerful, was obliged to capitulate, 
time, and great damage was done on both ſides; || and he, with his whole army, were made priſoners 
but at length the Dutch thought proper to | bear || of war. | 
away for the Texel, and the Engliſh were too diſ- 60 
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Hyder Ally defeated by Sir Eyre Coote. Spaniards repulſed. in an attempt. upon Gibraltar. St. Euſta- 
tins relaken by ſurprize. Siege and ſurrender of Minorca, Capture of the iſlands of St. Chriſto- 
Pher and Nevis. Lord North's reſignation. New miniſtry. Admiral Rodney defeats Count de Graſſe. 
Hyder Ally loſes ground in the Eaſt Indies. David Tyrie executed at Wincheſter for high treaſon, Loſs 
of the Royal George and Ramillies. Enterprizes of Paul Jones. Gallant defence of Gibraltar under 
General Elliot. Engagement between Lord Howe and the combined fleets of France and Spain. Loſs of 
his majeſty's ſhip the Centaur. Preliminaries of Peace ſigned at Paris between Great Britain, France 
and Spain. Inſtitution of the Order of St. Patrick. Peace Signed by the Mabrattas in the Eaft Indies. 

Death of Hyder Ally. Commercial treaty with the United States of, America. Sir Roger Curtis renews 
the treaty with the emperor of Morocco. - Dublin Bank opened. Signing of preliminary articles of peace 
with the Dutch ; of the definitive treaty with France, Spain and America. Peace proclaimed in London 
and Weſtminſter. | ; NAY 
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A.D.FFOWARDS the cloſe of this year the left them maſters of the field. The loſs of the 
1781, affairs of the Engliſh in the Eaſt-Indies || enemy was 4,000 killed, among whom were many 
"re a very favourable aſpect. In the month of || of their principal officers. * 
«ember Sir Eyre Coote engaged the army of In the month of November the Spaniards made 
yder Ally between Porto Novo and Moteapol- || a very forcible attack on Gibraltar, but from the 
Iam with great ſucceſs. The battle laſted eight || intrepidity of the troops under the command of 
ours, and was maintained with great obſtinacy on || general Elliot, the governor, the enemy were re- 
och ſides, till at length the forces under Sir Eyre || pulſed. The battle began ar three o'clock on the 
te (though greatly inferior in number) became || morning of the 27th. The pioneers and artille- 
tors, and the enemy precipitately retreating, || riſts made wonderful en and ſpread their 
$7 | : 7 * 
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fire with ſuch amazing rapidity, that in half an 
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the earneſt deſire graciouſly expreſſed by his max 


hour two mortar batteries of ten inch mortars, and 
three batteries of ſix guns each, with all the lines 
of approach, communication, traverſes, &c. were 
in flames and reduced to aſhes. The mortars and 


cannon were ſpiked, and their beds, carriages and | 


platforms deſtroyed. Their magazines blew vu 
one after another as the fire approached them. 
Finding all oppoſition to be ineffectual, the enemy 
offered no farther annoyance than an ill- directed 
fire of round and grape ſhot from. the forts of St. 
Barbara and St. Philip, and the batteries on the 
lines, and remained in their camp ſpectators of the 
conflagration. Great'numbers of the enemy were 
killed upon the ſpot, but owing to the darkneſs of 
the morning, and other circumſtances, the exact 
number could not be aſcertained. The loſs on the 
part of the Engliſh was very inconſiderable. 

About the ſame time St. Euſtatius, together 


with the iſland of St. Martin, was captured by the | 


French, under the command of the marquis de 
Boville. They were taken by ſurprize on the 26th 
of November, and by a mere handful of the ene- 
my, the number not exceeding three hundred, who 
landed from three frigates, and ſome ſmall craft, 
at Jenkin's Bay, at the back of the iſland. They 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the place without the leaſt 
oppoſition from the garriſons, though that of St. 
Euſtatius conſiſted of 723, and that of St. Mar- 
tin's of 63 effective men, including officers. Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Cockburne, of the 35th regiment, 
who commanded at St. Euſtatius when it was ta- 
ken by the French, declared that, beſides the mo- 
ney depoſited in that place by admiral Rodney and 
general Vaughan, there was a ſum of 264;000 
Iivres, which was his property, and which he there- 
fore demanded. The marquis de Bouille havirg 
aſſembled the ſuperior officers of his corps, to in- 
form them of the demand made by lieutenant- 
_ colonel] Cockburne, they were all of opinion that 
the Engliſh governor's money ſhould be reſtored to 
him, which was accordingly done. The marquis 


de Bouille found in the governor's houſe the ſum 


of a million, which he reſtored to the Dutch, after 
receiving authentic proof that it was their pro- 
perty. He likewiſe found about 1,600,000 livres 
in colony money belonging to admiral Rodney, 


general Vaughan and other officers, ariſing from | 
the ſale of their captures, which he divided between 


his land and naval forces. | 7 
A. D. 1782. The American war had been pro- 
ſecuted with ſo little ſucceſs, and at ſuch an im- 


menſe expence of blood and treaſure, as to raiſe 


the juſt indignation of every friend to humanity 
and the common intereſts of Britain and her co- 


lonies. Many reſpectable meinbers of both houſes 


pointed out the glaring abſurdity and atrocious 


cruelty of maintaining ſd fruitleſs as well as inju- 


rious a conteſt, and inferred from thence the ex- 
pediency of putting a ſtop to any farther proſecu- 
tion of an offenſive war. Among theſe the perſon 
that moſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf was, the Rt. Hon. 
Henry Seymour Conway, who, on the 27th of Fe- 
bruary, made the following motion in the houſe of 
commons: 
an offenſive war on the continent of America, 


for the purpoſe of reducing the revolted colonies 


to obedience by force, will be the means of weak- 
ening the efforts of this country againſt her Euro- 
pean enemies; that it greatly tends to increaſe the 
mutual enimity ſo fatal to the intereſts both of 
Great Britain and America, and by preventing an 


happy reconciliation with that country, to fruſtrate | 


That the farther proſecution of 


jeſty, ro reſtore the bleſſings of public tranqull. 
lity.” This motion, after ſome debates, was car. 
ried : upon which general Conway moved, “ That 
an humble addreſs be preſented to his majeſty 
thereupon.” This was carried without a diviſion, 
and an addreſs was accordingly preſented, to which 
his majeſty was pleaſed to give a moſt gracious an. 
ſwer. | 

In the month of February the conjunctive forcez 
of France and Spain laid ſiege to Minorca, The 
honourable general Murray, governor of the place, 
oppoſed them for ſeveral days with great reſolu- 
tion, but his troops were ſo diſabled, from a ſcor- 
butic diſorder prevailing among them, that th 
were at length obliged to ſubmit to the ſuperior 
power of the enemy. General Murray propoſed 
articles of capitulation to the conquerors, which 
being agreed to, he ſurrendered the fort of St, 
Philip's to his catholic majeſty, and then, with his 
troops left it, with all the honours of war. 

About the ſame time the iſlands of St, Chriſto- 
pher and Nevis were captured by the French, un- 
der the command of the marquis de Bouille. Ma- 
jor-general Shirley, governor of the place, held 
out, with the moſt diſtinguiſhed reſolution, for a 
conſiderable time ; but at length, finding the ene- 
my too powerful, was obliged to ſubmit, and, af- 
ter a ſiege of more than five weeks, compelled to 
ſurrender to the French arms upon terms of capi- 
tulation. | 

In the month of April the ſquadron under vice- 
admiral Barrington fell in with a number of tranſ- 
ports belonging to the French, under the pro- 
tection of three men of war and two frigates. 
Captain Jervais of the Foudroyant came up with, 
and engaged, the French commodore's ſhip Le 
Pegaſe, of 74 guns, and, after a cloſe engage- 
ment of more than an hour, obliged: her to ſtrike. 
In the mean time the reſt of the fleet were diligent 
in purſuing the tranſports, who made all the haſte 
thcy could to ſecure themſelves in Breſt water; 
but in this, however, they were diſappointed, and 
thirteen out of eighteen were captured. Some of 


| them were full of troops, and the reſt laden with 


ſtores, ordinance, &c. the whole being deſtined for 
the relief of the French ſettlements in the Eaſt 
Indies. Le. 7 . 

While theſe things were tranſacting abroad, ſome 
very material revolutions took place at home. 
Great diſputes aroſe in the Britiſh ſenate relative 
to the ſuppreſſion, or farther proſecution of thc 
war in America, The majority were for the for- 
mer, but were ſtrongly oppoſed by miniſtry, and 
great debates took place on the occaſion. At lalt, 
after ſeveral reſolutions paſſed, Sir John Rous made 
a motion, which comprized the whole, adding 
theſe words: © 1 this houſe can no longer 
repoſe confidence in thoſe who have the manage! 


ment of public affairs.” In conſequence of tis 


lord North, on his next appearance in the houlc, 
declared he was no longer miniſter. The reſt : 
the miniſtry, ſoon after, followed his example, anc 
his majeſty was pleaſed to appoint a new duo! 
ſtration in their ſtead, which was compoſed of ſuc 
characters as appeared to give uniyerlal fatisfac0" 
to the public. | 3 

On the 12th of April a moſt deſperate engage” 
ment took place between the Engliſh fleet un- 
the command of Sir George Bridges Rooney» 5 
the French fleet, commanded by the count * 
Graſſe, in the Weſt Indies. The battle laſted wi 
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unremitting fury from ſeven g'clock in the ans 
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ing till half paſt ſix in the evening, when victory 
| declared in favour of the Britiſh flag. The Ville 
Je Paris, a ſhip of 110 guns, commanded by count 
ge Graſſe, with four others of the line, were cap- 


tured, and another of the line ſunk in the action. 


The Cæſar, one of thoſe taken, was blown up, and 
the whole crew, among whom were fifty Engliſh 
ſcamen, periſhed. The engagement was ſuſtained 
with the greateſt reſolution on both ſides. The day 
alter the battle the remainder of the French fleet 
diſperſed ; but being purſued by a ſquadron under 
the command of Sir Samuel Hood, two. others of 
their line of battle ſhips and two frigates were ta- 


ken, by which the formidable power they had in 


the Weſt Indies was greatly reduced, and their de- 
gn of poſſeſſing themſelves of the iſland of Ja- 
maica (which they had long concerted) totally 
fruſtrated. Sir George Rodney, for his gallant 
behaviour, received the public thanks of the Bri- 
tiſh ſenate, and was farther honoured, by being 
afterwards created a peer of the realm, as well as 
gratified with a very conſiderable penſion. _ 
About this time a deſperate battle was fought in 
the Eaſt Indies, between the Britiſh forces under 
the command of Sir Eyre Coote, and thoſe under 
Hyder Ally, in which the former proved victo- 


rious. Hyder loſt his ſecond ſon, with many of 1 


his principal officers, and the whole number killed 
and wounded amounted to 18,000. After the bat- 
tle Hyder retreated with great precipitation to 
Trincomale, in order to recruit, and gather toge- 
ther his ſcattered army. | | 


By diſpatches rceived about this time from Sir | 


L = - ou 


the greateſt part of ue garriſon, but were repulſcd 
8. 


lies being ready, the enemy thought proper to de- 
mand a capitulation, which was granted, and be- 


ing ſigned on the 12th, the town and citadel were || 


then delivered up. The garriſon conſiſted of about 
, O00 men, 2, 300 of which were troops belonging 
to Hyder Ally, Among theſe were 1000 cavalry, 
who precipitately fled on the firſt charge at the at- 
tack on the enemy's line. In conſequence of the 
fall of Nagapatam, Hyder's troops immediately 
evacuated all che forts and ſtrong poſts they held in 
the Tanjore country; and the petty princes in 
Various other provinces, who, at the inſtigation 
o Hyder, had rebelled againſt the nabob of the 

arnatic, laid down their arms, and returned to 
their obedience. By the general's return it ap- 
peared that the forces under his command at che 
teduction of Negapatam amounted to 4,215, of 
aich 133 were killed, wounded or milling. 

The marquis of Rockingham, having been ap- 
pointed firſt lord of the treaſury, lord Shelburne 
and the right honourable Charles James Fox, ſecre- 
taries of ſtate, lord Camden preſident of the 


ö 


adverted to the character of the f 


1782U— 395 
council, &c. it was hoped that this adminiſtration 
was founded upon a permanent baſis, and as a me- 
morable inſtance of the triumph of freedom over 
venality and oppreſſion; the reſolution declaring 
the expulſion of Mr. Wilkes and his incapacity of 
ſerving as a member of e was expunged 


the houſe of commons, 
rable majority. | 
But the general joy that aroſe from an arrange- 
ment of miniſtry ſo grateful to the people was ſoon 
damped by .the univerſally lamented death of the 
marquis of Rockingham, a nobleman, whoſe whole 
conduct throughout life had evinced the moſt ge- 
nuine patriotiſm and perfe& philanthropy. This 
melancholy event was followed by the reſignation 
of Mr. Fox and other members of the new cabi- 


net, in conſequence (as appeared from the ſequel} 


of the earl of Shelburne being appointed to the 


office of firſt lord of the treaſury. Various con- 
jectures were formed of courſe from theſe ſudden. 
reſignations, but the houſe of commons having 


been unexpectedly adjourned to the gth of ] uly. 


no authentic information could be obtained till 
that day, when under the idea that Mr, Fox would. 
| then give his reaſons for his reſignation, there was 


the greateſt concourſe of people at every avenue 
of the houſe that had ever been known at this time 
of the year. A converſation rather than a debate 
took place from a report of a penſion having been 
granted to colonel Barre, then treaſurer of the na- 
vy, amounting to 3200l. a year. In the courſe of 
this very intereſting and important converſation, 
thoſe of his majeſty's late adminiſtration gave 
their reaſons for their reſignation, whilſt ſuch as 
remained behind pledged: themſelves for the con- 
tinuance of thoſe principles for which they were 
firſt received into his-majeſty's councilss. | 
The following day. this intereſting ſubje& was 
diſcuſſed in the upper houſe. The duke of Rich- 
mond ſpoke with extreme candour and liberality, 
declaring his wiſh that the world ſhould” know on 
what principles he came into office. He affirmed 
that the new government was formed on this triple 
foundation; the great baſis was, in a peace with 
thoſe againſt whom we waged war abrgad ;. in re- 
trenching expences at home, and in Jeſſening the 
undue influence of the crown. He very reſpectfully 

he noble marquis 
lately deceaſed, lamented the reſignation of the ſe- 
cretary of ſtate and chancellor of the exchequer, 
but declared that the then miniſters, ſhould have 


his ſupport ſo long as they adhered to the princi * 


ples they at firſt poſſeſſed, _ We Ie. PORT CINE 
Lord Shelburne avowed thoſe. principles to which 
the noble duke particularly referred,. as his general 


| ſprings of action; he maintained his neee 


adherence to thoſe principles: lamented the loſs ſul- 
tained by the late reſignations; ſpoke elaborately 
on the ſubject of American affairs, and forboded 
the happy events of the then councils. Several 
other members roſe in vindication of themſelves 
and friends, as to their reſpective conduct in the 
then juncture of affairs. aer e e ee be 


On the eleventh his majeſty came ro the houſe of 
peers, and having in a ſpeech to parliament com- 


mended their unwearied zeal and inguſtry with the 
plaineſt regard to its true intereſts, whether peace 


or a continuance of war ſhould be the event, 


thanked the commons for their liberal ſupplies, 
and declared his reliance on the ſpirits, affection and 
unanimity of his people in the ſupport of the ho- 
nour of his crown, and the LA of his king- 
doms ; the lord chancellor by command of his ma- 


jeſty 


y. vote of a very conſide- 


— — — — — — 


o 
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jeſty prorogued the ſeſſion to the 3d day of Sep- 
tember. 

On the tenth of Auguſt one David Tyrie was 
indicted at the aſſizes held at Wincheſter for traite- 
rouſly correſponding with his majeſty's enemies. 
After taking the depoſitions of the ſeveral evidences, 
and reading a variety of papers in court, tending 
to criminate the culprit; when the clerk of ar- 
raigns put the uſual queſtion, he made this very 
extraordinary reply, © It is in vain for me to ſay 
« any thing. Poverty has been the cauſe of my 
« conviction, becauſe I had not the means to bring 
« my witneſſes here. However, I have a hope 
« beyond the grave, and deſpiſe every thing that 
© has been done to me.” The judge then pro- 
nounced ſentence of death, and he was accordingly 
executed, as uſual in caſes of high treaſon. 

By accounts dated from the Eaſt-India-houſe 
the 28th of this month, it appeared that there had 
been a deſperate engagement between our fleet un- 
der Sir Edward Hughes, and that of France under 
Monſ. Suffrein. 
warm conteſt of upwards of two hours, ceaſed 
firing and hauled off after the tranſports they had 
in convoy: much loſs was ſuſtained on both ſides, 
that of the enemy cannot be determined, but on 
our ſide fell two captains, ſeveral inferior officers, 


and 32 private men, beſides near one hundred were 


wounded; Sir Edward after the action proceeded 
to Trincomale to repair his damages, and having 
refitted, ſailed for Fort St. George. | 

The policy of the American war, and the hu- 
miliating circumſtances with which it was attended 
to this country, may be gathered from the follow- 
ing reſolution in the houſe of delegates, tranſ- 
- mitted in the South-Carolina Gazette. 

Reſolved unanimouſly, © That this houſe will 
« exert the power of the ſtate, to enable congreſs 
© to proſecute the war, until Great Britain re- 
« nounce all claim of ſovereignty over the united 
et ſtates, or any part thereof, and until their inde- 
« pendence be formally or tacitly aſſured by the 
« treaty with Great Britain, France and the United 
, States, which ſhall terminate the war.“ 

The loſs of his majeſty's ſhip the Royal George 
of 100 guns which happened at Spithead on the 
29th of Auguſt, was deemed one of the greateſt 
misfortunes this country has experienced for many 
years paſt, This ſhip having, on her laſt cruize, 
made more water than uſual, it was reſolved to 
heave her down at Spithead, purſuant to which, the 
weather being moderate, that buſineſs was com- 
menced at 6 o'clock in the morning, and the ſhip 
by ten was got to a proper ſituation for diſcovering 
the leak, but in order to take off ſome further 
ſheets of copper, to caulk the ſeams properly, ſhe 
was ordered to be lowered another ſtreak ; during 
this buſineſs a great part of the crew were at din- 
ner, when the ſhip by a ſudden guſt of wind fell on 


one ſide, and the lower deck ports being open, ſhe. 


filled in about eight minutes and went to the bot- 
tom. Upon the whole, it is generally ſuppoſed 
that upwards of goo people ſuffered upon this me- 
lancholy occaſion, including about 250 women and 
ſeveral children. The loſs of the brave admiral 
Kempenfelt was truly lamented ; his abilities were 


known to all the naval powers, and he was juſtly 


eſteemed as brave and able a ſea-officer, as this or 
any other nation ever boaſted, and will therefore 
be remembered as long as the Britiſh navy exiſts, 
To aggravate this late calamity, an expreſs ſoon 
after arrived at the admiralty from vice-admiral 
lord Shuldham, with an account received from the 
2 


The French, at length, after a 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


— 


different from the late diſtracted and threatening 


the bay, particularly Forts Nelſon and Churchill, 


mage he had done the forts and factories was ſup- 


| with his majeſty's ſhips the Serapis, commanded 0} 


| the tranſports, during the engagement, 
made their eſcape. 
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captain of a merchantman from Jamaica, of the loc, 
of his majeſty's ſhip the Ramillies. It appeareg 
that admiral Greaves, who had the charge of the 
homeward bound Jamaica convoy, kept a very 
northward courſe, to avoid the enemies cruizer: 
whom he apprehended might be detached to inter. 
cept the tardy ſhips of the convoy. His flag wa, 
flying on board the Ramillies from his departure 
from Jamaica, to the moment it was neceſſary to 


quit her for the preſervation of the lives of the 


crew. She loſt her maſts on the tenth of Septem- , 
ber in a violent gale of wind, and continued ungo- 
vernable till the nineteenth when ſhe was abandon. 
ed and left ſinking. 36 
From letters which arrived from Bengal about 
this time, the moſt pleaſing expectations were for- 
med of an immediate and general peace, though 
our government in that quarter abounded in every 
ſpecies of reſource for carrying on the war, having 
been able for ſome months paſt to ſend monthly to 
Madras five lacks of rupees amounting to 62,9500]. 
ſterling, beſides other requiſites. The Mahrattas, 
weary of an unſucceſsful war, had declared for pa- 
cific meaſures, and the late miſunderſtandings with 
the Nizam, and ſome others of the country powers 
were now ſo happily removed, that if Hyder Ally 
alone had proved refractory, they had all engaged 
to unite with the company's ſervants in bringing 
him to reaſon. Another favourable circumſtance 
was that neither of them ſhewed the leaſt inclina- 
tion to ſee a French intereſt ever re-eſtabliſhed in 
their country. This favourable ſtate of affairs, fo 


proſpect of things was aſcribed entirely to the ac- 
tivity of the ſupreme council and that perfect har- 
mony among themſelves, which gave them weight 
and conſequence with the native powers. But it 
appeared at the ſame time while thoſe gentle- 
men had been ſo attentive to meaſures of peace and 
conciliation, they had not neglected the commer- 
cial concerns of their employers, their inveſtments 


having been already compleated, hot only for this 


but the next year, a degree of forwardneſs in that 
buſineſs never known before. 

Diſpatches were received ſoon after, that the 
ſquadron of a deſperate adventurer called Paul 
Jones, which ſurprized and took the forts and {et- 
tlements in Hudſon's Bay, conſiſted of three fri- 
gates and three or four privateers. They got 4 
conſiderable booty at Fort Charles and Fort Ru- 
pert factories, deſtroyed all the forts and veſſels on 


and took away with them two-very valuable loaded 
veſſels belonging to the' company, which were ſent 
for Boſton prior to Paul Jones's bearing away for 
the North Seas. His booty excluſive of the da- 


poſed to amount to no leſs than 100,000]. Ih 
extraordinary adventurer ſome time before fell in 


capt. Pearſon, and the Counteſs of Saliſbury, com- 
manded by capt. Piercy, having under their con- 
voy a large number of tranſports. A deſperate 
engagement took place, in which Paul Jones“ 
ſquadron proved victorious, and the Serapis 40 
Counteſs of Saliſbury were both captured; but 
fortunate!) 
Towards the cloſe of this * 
tion, one of the crew on board Paul Jones's nf 
thinking they muſt be inevitably conquere6 © 
totally deſtroyed, attempted to ſtrike the cob 
which ſo irritated his commander that he inſtant 


ſhot him through the head, as an example t - 
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Enap. III. 1783. 80 
reſt of the crew that they had no other proſpect 
while in his ſervice than what was founded on the 
moſt daring and hazardous enterprizes. 

The public were at this time moſt agreeably re- 
lieved from their apprehenſions relative to the fate 
of Gibraltar by the following important and moſt 
intereſting intelligence, communicated by general 

Flliot, the gallant defender of that fortreſs to Mr. 
ſecretary Townſhend. From the general's repre- 
ſentation it appeared, that the enemy had collected 
their whole force by ſea and land : the former con- 
ſiſted of forty-four fail df the line, beſides three 
inferior two deckers; ten battering ſhips, five 
bomb ketches, ſeveral frigates and xebecques, a 
great number of gun and mortar boats, a large 
floating battery, many armed veſſels, and near 

three hundred boats purpoſely. conſtructed for car- 
rying troops. Their land batteries were inounted 
with above one nundred pieces of cannon, and an 


equal number of mortars and howitzers, and their 


army conſiſted of near forty thouſand men. On 
the 13th of September, at eight in the morning, 


previouſly appointed, the admiral being placed 
upon the capital of the king's baſtion, the other 
ſhips extending three to the ſouthward of the flag 


very little to the weſtward of the admiral. By a 
the diſtance of a thouſand to twelve hundred yards, 
immediately on which, a heavy cannonade began 
from all the ſhips, which was ſtrongly ſupported 


approaches, | 
At the ſame inſtant our batteries opened with hot 


howitzers and mortars. This firing continued 
without intermiſſion on both ſides till noon, when 
that of the enemy fiom their ſhips ſeemed to 
llacken, although but little. About two o'clock 
the admiral's ſhip was obſerved to ſmoke as if on 
fire, and a few men buſy on the roof, ſearching 
the cauſe. Our batteries never diſcontinued. The 
enemy's fire from the ſhips gradually decreaſed. 
About ſeven in the evening they fired from a few 
guns and that only at intervals. At midnight the 
admiral's ſhip was plainly diſcovered beginning to 


burn, and in an hour after it was completely in 


flames ; eight more of the ſhips took fire in ſuc- 
ceſſion. Signals of diſtreſs being now made, the 
launches, feluccas and boats of the whole fleet, 
began totake out the men from on board the burn- 
ing ſhips, Many thot were ſtill fired from thoſe in 
which the flames had yet made no conſiderable pro- 
greſs, and the fire from the enemy's batteries on 
hore did not in the leaſt diminiſh. © | 
Captain Curtis of his majeſty's ſhip Brilliant, 
ho was appointed to the command of the marine 
1gade, and with his ſquadron of gun boats lay 
ready to take advantage of any favourable circum- 
ance, lefr the New Mole at two o'clock, and 


ion, which fo aſtoniſhed and diſconcerted them, 
una they fled precipitately with all their boats, a- 
andoning the ſhips, in which ſome officers and 
numbers of their men, including many wounded, 
Vere left to periſh, This muſt unavoidably have 


bed from amidſt the flames through the perſonal 
No. 38. | 


all the battering ſhips commanded by don Buen- 
ventura Moreno; rear-admiral, were put in mo- 
tion and came forward to their ſeveral ſtations, as 


as far as the church battery, five to the northward' 
about the heighth of the Old Mole, and one a 


quarter before ten they were anchored in line, at 


by the cannon and mortars in the enemy's lines and 


and cold ſhot from the guns, and ſhells from the 


bout three formed a line upon the enemy's flank, 
advancing and firing with great order and expe- 


en their wretched fate, had they not been drag- 


ü 1782. 
the moſt imminent hazard of their own lives. 
The general expreſſed the utmolt anguiſh at ſee- 
ing the brigadier's pinnace cloſe to one of the 
largeſt ſhips at the inſtant ſhe blew up, and ſpread 
her wrecks to a vaſt extent all around, till the 
black cloud of ſmoke being diſperſed, he was 


| again revived by the ſight of the pinnace, little 


apprehending that the brigadiet was in the utmoſt 
danger of ſinking; ſome pieces of timber having 
fallen into, and pierced the boat, killing the 
cockſwain, and wounding others of the men, ſo 
that ſcarce any hopes remained of reaching the 
ſhore : he was providentially ſaved by ſtopping the 
hole with the ſeamen's jackets until boats could 
arrive to their relief. One. of our gun-boats was 
ſunk at the ſame moment. it} 

In the courſe of the day the remaining eight 


only eſcaped the effect of our fire, which it was 
thought proper to burn, there being no poſſibility of 
preſerving her. The admiral's flag remained flying 
on board his ſhip till ſne was totally conſumed. 
The royal artillery, additional gunners and marine 
brigade only could be employed in this ſervice, 


| which they executed with deliberate coolneſs and 


undaunted intrepidity. The fire was inceſſant, and 

the batteries abundantly ſupplied with ammuni- 
tion ; every ſoldier in the garriſon, not on-duty, 
eagerly preſſing to ſhare in the honourable labours 
of the day. The enemy's daring attempt by ſea 
was effectually defeated by the well ſupported fire 
from our batteries; but the well- timed, judicious, 
and ſpirited attack made by brigadier Curtis ren- 
dered this ſucceſs a complete victory. The loſs 
in the brigade of ſeamen, conſidering the nature 
of the attack, was very trifling, only one being kil- 
| led and five wounded. That of the enemy, in. 
killed, burnt, drowned and wounded muſt have 
been great indeed. The ſincere gratitude all the 
priſoners of war expreſſed for their deliverance 
from the various horrors that ſurrounded them af- 
forded the higheſt ſatisfaction to humanity. 

The duke de Crillon, a general of great repu- 
tation, (having the chief command of the allied 
forces) princes of royal blood of France, dignified 
characters of Europe, firſt nobility of Spain and 
great military officers, being preſent with the be- 
ſieging army, an amazing concourſe of ſpectators 
that filled the camp and covered the adjacent hills 
on this occaſion, plainly proved that the combined 
powers had formed the moſt ſanguine expectations 
from their battering ſhips, deemed perfect in de- 
ſign, compleated by dint of prodigious labour and 
unlimitted profuſion of expence, and by common 
report pronounced invincible. c 

This agreeable intelligence was followed by diſ- 
patches from lord Howe, equally encouraging. 
Theſe imported, that his lordſhip having received 
authentic intelligence that the combined fleets of 
fifty fail of the three and two decked ſhips had ta- 
ken a ſtation ſome time before in Gibraltar Bay, 


| on the morning of the 11th of October our fleet 


entered the ſtraits, and the van arriving off Gi- 
braltar Bay, a ſhort time after the cloſe of the day, 
a very favourable opportunity offered for the ſtore 
ſhips to have reached their deſtined anchorage 
without moleſtation from the enemy ; but tor want 
of timely attention to the circumſtances of the na- 
vigation poinred out in the inſtructions communi- 
cated by captain Curtis, only four of the thirty. one 
which had kept company with the fleet on the paſ- 


— 


„ 


ſage effected their purpoſe. 
| 7 M Very 
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| intrepidity of brigadier Curtis and his people, at 


ſhips ſeverally blew up with violent exploſions; one 
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Very tempeſtuous weather on the night of the | 


10th had put two of the enemy's two decked ſhips 
on ſhore, a third loſt her foremaſt and bowſprit, 


and a fourth had been driven under the works of | 


the garriſon and captured, and two more went out 


of the bay to the eaſtward. With the reſt of their 


force they put to ſea the evening of the 13th to in- 
terrupt the introduction of the remaining ſtore- 


fleet being to the ſouthward of the enemy ſix or 
ſeven leagues, and the wind changing ſoon after, 
opportunity was taken to paſs ſuch of the ſtore-ſhips 
as were then with the fleet into the bay. 

On the night of the 18th the reſt of the ſtore- 


| ſhips which had been ordered to a ſpecial rendez- | 


vous with the Buffalo, (one only excepted) were 
likewiſe anchored in Roſſia bay. The troops be- 


ing embarked in the ſhips of war, a large ſupply | 


of powder being landed at the ſame time, 


and the wants of the garriſon amply provided for, 


lord Howe propoſed taking advantage of an eaſt- 
wardly wind, which had prevailed the two or three 
preceding days, for returning through the ſtraits. 
to the weſtward. | 

At break of day on the 19th the combined force 
of the enemy was ſeen at a little diſtance to the 
N. E. The fleet being at that time ſo nearly be- 


tween Europa and Center points that there was not 


ſpace to form in order of battle on either tack, the 


admiral repaſſed the ſtraits followed by the enemy. || © that you will receive immediate notice of the if- 


The wind changing next morning to the north- 


ward, the combined fleets, conliſting of forty-five || 


or forty-fix ſhips of the line, ſtill retained the ſame 
acvantage. The Britiſh fleet being formed to lee- 


ward to receive them, they were left uninterrupt- || 
edly to take the diſtance at which they ſhould | 


think fit to engage. They began their cannonade 
at ſun ſet on the van and rear, ſeeming to point 
their chief attack on the latter, and continued their 
fire along their whole line, at a conſiderable diſ- 


tance, and with little effect until ten at night. It 


was returned occaſionally from the different ſhips 
of the fleet, as their nearer approach at times af- 
forded x more favourable opportunity for making 


any impreſſion on them. The enemy hauling 


their wind, and the Britiſh fleet keeping on all 
night with their full ſail directed before the com- 
mencement of their fire, the fleets were much ſe- 
parated, and the enemy ſheltered themlelves by 
running into Cadiz. 

Lord Howe expreſſed much regret, that the little 
confidence the enemy ſhewed in their ſuperiority, 
by keeping always as near as they could haul to the 


wind, prevented the full effect of the animated ex- 


ertions he was aſſured would, have been made by 
every officer and ſeaman under his command, if 


they could have cloſed with their opponents; but 


added, that as he judged ſuch nearer approach 


could not then be ſeaſonably attempted, he made || 


no change in the diſpoſition” of the thips as formed 
at firſt to receive the enemy. By the fire of the 
combined fleets in this partial action, our lots was 
68 killed and 208 wounded. 

| Lord Howe, as ſoon as the maſts of the ſhips 
damaged by the enemy's fire were proper- 
ly ſecured, took the firſt opportunity of ſtanding 
to the northward, under all the ſail paſſiole, with 
requiſite care for keeping the fleet duly connected 
to get up again with the enemy. The wind con- 


tinued in the {ame quarter to the 25th of October, 
but being more to the eaſt the three following days, 


oo ſue. OT 
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| Governor and Com- I am Gentlemen, : 
| pany of the Bank «© Your moſt obedient 
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| the ſame preſſed fail was carried as before; but 26 


the action of the 21ſt, could not (as the wind then 
was) be forced thereto, except by working in with 
the Barbary fhore for an uncertain time, which the 
| ſtate of the ſhips did not admit, his lordſhip 
| brought the fleet to on the 28th to prepare the 


a. 


-}| detachments directed by his inſtructions at that 
ſhips, and having the wind in their favour they | 5 

bore down upon the fleet then off Fangerolle, in 
order of battle. In the morning of the 14th the 


period. e 
Towards the cloſe of November, Mr. Secretary 


copy: e 

| Whitehall, Nov. 22, 1789. 
| “ Gentlemen, 5 
« His majeſty's miniſters, anxious to prevent, 
as early as poſſible, the miſchiefs too commonly 
cc reſulting from ſpeculations in the funds, durin | 
| © the uncertain ſtate of negociation for peace be- 
te tween the powers at war, (and which it is to the 


| © general honour and intereſt of all great powers 


cc 


e majeſty's permiſſion to communicate to you, for 


tions now carrying on at Paris, are brought ſo 
ce far to a point, as to promiſe a deciſive conclu- 
* fion, either for peace or war before the meeting 
| © of parliament, which will on that account be 

c prorogued from Tueſday the 26th inſtant: to 
| © Thurſday the 5th of December next. | 
c | have his majeſty's commands tO aſſure you 


« humbie Servant, 
of England. CE « T. TownsHEnD.” 

The lord-mayor of London likewiſe received a 
letter to the ſame purport with that addreſſed to 
| the governor and company of the Bank of Eng- 
land.. 22 © 3 8 

After this notification the following letter was 
received by the lord- mayor: | 

« My lord, 


| © of the 22d of laſt month, I take the earlieſt op- 
e portunity of informing your lordſhip, that a 
| © meſſenger is juſt arrived from Paris with an ac- 
«© count of proviſional articles being ſigned on the 
% 3oth of November, between his majeſty's com- 
ce miſſioners and the commiſſioners of the United 
e Sates of America, to be inſerted and contitute 
sa treaty of peace; hence peace ſhall be con- 
ce cluded between Great Britain and France. Your 
ce lordſhip will pleaſe to make this as public 4 
| © poſſible. | 

4 am, &c. 
| Dec. 3, 1782. « T. TownSHEND.” 
A copy of the above was alſo ſent to the Direc- 
tors of the Bank. : 
On the 5th his majeſty went to the houſe of peeis 
| and opened the ſeſſion of parliament with a ſpeech 
from the throne, importing that in conſequence 0 
the ſenſe of his parliament, he pointed all his 
views and meaſures, as well in Europe in- Nort 
America, to an entire and cordial reconciliatioh 
with the colonies, and expreſſive” of his perfe 
| reliance on their wiſdom in the further proſecuti0 
| of the war, ſhould its continuance appear to be in. 
diſpenſible. In his particular addreſs to the com- 


— AM * 


”—_— 


- 
— 


mons, he diſplayed a very œconomical diſpoſition, 
a generous feeling for the ſufferers in Amen 


made the greater conceſſions on his part, and of 
commend 


Book Xi. 


the enemy, who had perſiſted to avoid a renewal of | 


Townſhend ſent a letter to the Directors of the 
| bank of England, 6f which the following is a 


| © to avoid) have thought it their duty to aſk his 


e the information of the public, that the negocia- 


« In conſequence of my letter to your lordſhip 


pos as 2 
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commended . ſuch meaſures as ſhould be deemed 
moſt ſalutary and patriotic. 

After ſome debates as to certain particular parts 
of the ſpeech; an addreſs was unanimouſly agreed 
to in the houſe of lords; the ſame form paſſed in 
the lower houſe; and the addreſſes being refpective- 


his majeſty: | 5 | 
About this time advice was received of the me- 
lancholy fate of his majeſty's ſhip the Centaur of 
74 guns, commanded by captain Inglefield, which 
foundered near the Azores in the Atlantic ſea. At 
the time of her ſinking moſt of the crew were on 
board, there not being a.fingle ſhip in ſight to 
give them any aſſiſtance. A ſhort time previous 
to her going down, a part of the crew took to her 
remaining boats, which were three in number, her 
other boats being ſtove 1n the hurricane : but of 


and all on board them periſhed. The other, which 
was very ſmall, containing ny twelve men, be- 

fides the captain and a boy, fortunately reached 
Fyal, one of the Azores, after being expoſed to 
the greateſt diſtreſs for ſixteen days from the time 
| they firſt took to the boat. When thele wretched 
ſurvivors quitted the ſhip, they took with them 


mn TW > 


duced to the deplorable extremity of drinking 
their own urine. - 


trell, commander of his majeſty's ſhip the Medi- 
ator of 44 guns, diſplayed an inſtance of ſingular 
proweſs in the attack of five ſail of French and A- 
merican frigates laden with military ftores off Fer- 
rol, and the capture of the Alexander of 24 and 


a the Managere of 30 guns armed en flute. On the 
to 14th captain Stephen Gregory, of the Alexander, 
9 laid a plot to occaſion the priſoners to riſe, and 
hoped to have taken the command of the Medi- 

925 ator from captain Luttrell ; but through the inde- 
| fatigable attention of lieutenant Rankin of the 
marines, in the diſpoſal and regylation of centries 

hip as a guard, and the lucky precaution they had ta- 
op- ken of faſtening down the gratings of all the 
© 2 hatches in the lower gun deck, leqying room for 
ac- only one man at a time to come up abaft, the de- 
the ſperate ſcheme of Gregory was prevented without 
mw bloodſhed. The alarm he fixed on was to fire an 
red eighteen pounder in the gun room, where he lay, 
[tute for he meſſed with the e and had been 
cone paid every friendly attention. At ten at night the 
Y our captain was alarmed by a terrible ſhock from ſome 
lic a8 exploſion, and heard a cry of fire, ſoon after which 
he was informed that the lee port was blown away 

| by the gun into the ſea, and the water making in. 
Nb.“ Having wore the ſhip on the other tack to get the 
Jirec- port hole covered with tarpaulins and ſecured, the 


captain went down, found the gun-room on fire, 
and every thing ſhattered that was near the explo- 
ſion. Gregory and his accomplices were dreſſed, 


thongh they had pretended to go to bed; and in 


which they had provided to prime the gun: and, 
in ſhort, every proof neceſſary for a conviction of 

regory's having fired it for an alarm to make the 
Priſoners riſe. He had alſo endeavoured to pro- 
vide himſelf with a ſword, but being diſappointed 
in his project, begged his life. The cry of fire 
orward was heard among the priſoners when the 


and all things ſettled, Gregory, together with thoſe 


ly preſented met with moſt gracious anſwers from 


theſe two were ſunk from being too much laden, | 


their cot was found ſome of the gunpowder, | 


'gnal gun was fired; but the plot being diſcovered | 


— 


only water ſufficient for three days, but which, by 
rudent management, was lengthened out ſo as to 
erve them nine; after which time they were re- 


On the 12th of December captain James Lut- 


| 


* 


n 


2 
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of his officers and men who were ſuſpected of be- 
ing concerned in the plot, were ordered to be put 
in irons, and kept on bread and water, The Ma- 
nagere was conducted into Plymouth Sound, and 
the Alexander ſoon followed. | 
On the 23d of December his majeſty went to 
the houſe of peers, and gave the royal aſſent to 
ſeveral bills that were ready, after which the lords 
unanimouſly voted their thanks to Sir Edward 
Hughes and Sir Eyre Coote, and then adjourned 
to the 21ſt of January, as did alſo the houſe of 
commons to the ſame day. | 
At the cloſe of this year the agreeable news ar- 
rived of the releaſe of captain Aſgill, (ſon of Sir 
Charles Aſgill, alderman of London) by virtue of 
an order of the United States of America in con- 


greſs aſſembled on the 7th of November. This 


young officer, as brave as amiable; had been doom 
ed, by lot, to ſuffer death, to retaliate for the mur- 


| der of one captain Huddy, (an American officer) 


who had been executed as a traitor by the loyal 
refugees at New-York, Immediately on hearing 
of the fate of her unfortunate fon, Lady Aſgill, 
his afflicted mother, applied, in the moſt melting 
and pathetic terms, to the count de Vergennes, 
1 miniſter of France. The count, with great 

umanity and politeneſs, wrote to general Waſh- 
ington on the intereſting ſubject; and that officer, 
warmly interfering in behalf of the unhappy young 


man, his life was ſpared. The following letters 


| 


are adduced as the means by which this moſt deſir- 
able event was brought about. 


Copy of 2 letter from Count Vergennes to General 
Waſhington, dated at Verſailles July 29, 1782. 


„„ gy | 

« It is not in quality of a king; the friend and 
wy of the United States, though with the know- 
ledge and conſent of his majeſty, that I now have 
the honour to write to your Excellency. It is a 
man of ſenſibility, and a tender father, who feels 
all-the force of paternal love, that I take the li- 
berty to addreſs to your Excellency my earneſt ſo- 
licitations in favour of a mother and family in tears. 
Her ſituation ſeems the more worthy of notice, on 
our part, as it is to the humanity of a nation at war 
with her own, that ſhe has recourſe for what ſhe 


ought to receive from the impartial juſtice of her 


| own generals. 1 


6 J have the honour to incloſe your excellency 
a Copy of a letter which Mrs. Aſgill has juſt wrote 
to me. I am not known to her, nor was I ac- 
ee that her ſon was the unhappy victim de- 
ſtined by lot to expiate the odious crime that a for- 
mal denial of juſtice obliges you to revenge. Vour 
Excellency will not read this letter without bein 
extremely affected; it had that effect upon the king 
and queen, to whom I communicated it. The 
goodneſs of their majeſties hearts induces them to 
deſire that the inquietudes of an unfortunate mo- 
ther may be calmed, and her tenderneſs reaſſured. 
I feel, Sir, that theſe are caſes where humanity it- 
ſelf exacts the moſt extreme rigour: perhaps the 
one now in queſtion may be of the number; but 
allowing reprizals to be juſt, it is not leſs horrid 


to thoſe who are the victims; and the character of 


your Excellency is too well known for me not to 
be perſuaded that you deſire nothing more than to 
avoid the diſagreeable neceſſity. | 

There is one conſideration, Sir, which, though 
it is not deciſive, may have an influence upon your 
reſolution. Captain Afgill is doubtleſs your pri- 


loner, 


* 956 . 


* 
— ——— 


Es. 


ſoner, but he is among thoſe whom the arms of 
the king contributed to put into your hands at 


York-Town. Although this circumſtance does 
not operate as a ſafeguard, it however juſtifies the. 


intereſt I permit myſelf to take in this affair. I 
it is in your power, Sir, to conſider and have re- 
gard to it, you will de what is very agreeable to 
their majeſties; the danger of young Aſgill, the 
tears, the deſpair of his mother, affect them ſen- 
ſibly, and they will fee with pleaſure the hope of 
conſolation ſhine out for thoſe unfortunate people. 
In ſeeking to deliver Mr. Aſgill from the fate 
which threatens him, I am far from engaging you 
to ſeek another victim; the pardon, to be per- 
fectly ſatisfactory, muſt be entire. I do not ima · 
gine it can be productive of any bad conſequences. 
If the Engliſh General has not been able to puniſh 
the horrible crime you complain of, in fo exem- 


lary a manner as he ſhould, there is reafon' to 


think he will take the moſt efficacious meaſures to 


prevent the like in future. | 
« I fince.ely wiſh that my interceſſion may meet || 


with ſucceſs; the ſentiment which dictates it, and 
which you have not ceaſed to manifeſt on every oc- 


caſion, aſſures me, that you will not be indifferent | 


to the prayers and to the tears of a family, which 
has recourſe to your clemency through me. It is 
rendering homage to your virtue to implore it.” 
„ have the honour to be, with the moſt perfect 
conſideration, Sir, Your, &c. ETON” 2 
(Signed) * DE VERGENNES.” 


Copy of a letter from Lady A/pill to Count Ver- 
gennes, dated London, July 18, 1782. 


ce Sir, — 5 
ce Tf the politeneſs of the French court will per- 


mit an application of a ſtranger, there can be no 


doubt but one in which all the tender feelings of 
an individual can be intereſted, will meet with a 
favourable reception from a nobleman, whoſe cha- 
racter does honour not only to his own country, 
but to human nature. The ſubject, Sir, on which 
I preſume to implore your aſſiſtance, is too heart- 
piercing for me to dwell on, and common fame 
has, moſt probably, informed you of it; it there- 
fore renders the painful taſk unneceſſary. My ſon, 
and only ſon, as dear as he is brave, amiable as he 
is deſerving to be ſo, only nineteen, a priſoner un- 


der articles of capitulation of York-Town, is now 


confined in America an object of retaliation. Shall 
an innocent ſuffer for the guilty! Reprcſent to 
yourſelf, Sir, the fituation of a family under fuch 
circumltances, ſurrounded as I am by objects of 
diſtreſs; diſtracted with fear and grief; no words 


can expreſs my feeling, or paint the ſcene, My 


huſband given over by his phy:icians, a few hours 
before the news arrived, and not in a ſtate to be in- 
formed of the mis/ortune; my daughter ſeized with 
a fever and delirium, raving about her brother, and 
without one interval of reaſon, ſave to hear heart- 
alleviating circumſtances, Let your feelings, Sir, 
ſuggeſt and plead for my inexpreſſible miſery. A 
word from you, like a voice from heaven, will 
ſave us from diſtraction and wretchedneſs. 1 am 
well informed General Waſhington reveres your 
character; ſay but to him you wiſh my ſon to be 
releaſed, and he will reſtore him to his diſtracted 


family, and render him to happineſs. My ſon's 


virtue and bravery will juſtify the deed, His ho- 


nour, Sir, carried him to America. Ele was born 
to affluence, independence, and the happiethrof: 


HISTORY or ENGLAND, 


— 


than it is to, Sir, 


pets, Let me again ſupplicate your goodneſs; 


1782. Book XVI 
let me reſpectfully implote your high influence in 
behalf of innocence, in the cauſe of juſtice, of 
humanity ; that you would, Sir, diſpatch a letter 
to General Waſhington, from France, and favour 
me with a copy of it, to be ſent from hence, { 
am fenſible of the liberty I take in making this re. 
queſt ; but 1 am ſenſible, whether you comply with 
it or not, you will pity the diſtreſs that ſuggeſts 
it; your humanity will drop a tear on the fault. 
and efface it. I will pray that heaven may grant 
you may never want the comfort it is in your 
power to beſtow on my e 
Nor was the humanity or liberality of general 
Waſhington leſs conſpicuous on this joyful occa- 
ſion, as appeared from the following copy of a 
letter from the general to Mr. Aſgill, covering the 
reſolve of Congreſs to releaſe him. * 6a 


„ * Head Quarters, Nov. 13. 
* It affords me ſyfigular pleaſure to have it in my 
power to tranſmit you the incloſed copy of an act 


of Congreſs of the 7th inſtant, by which you arere- 


leaſed from the diſagreeable circumſtances in which 


you have ſo long been. Suppoſing you would wiſh 
to go into New-York as ſoon as poſſible, I alſo in- 
cloſe a paſſport for that purpoſe, 00006. 

« Your letter of the 18th of October, came 
regularly to my hands; I beg you to belieye, that 
my not anſwering it ſooner did not proceed from 


| inattention to you, or a want of feeling for your 
ſituation, 


u. I daily expected a determination of 
your cafe ; and I thought it better to await that, 
than to feed you with hopes that might in the end 
prove fruitleſs. _ 55 
I cannot take leave of you, Sir, without aſſu- 
ring you, that in whatever light my agency in this 
unplealing affair may be received, I never was in- 
fluenced through the whole of it by ſanguinary 
motives, but by what I conceived a ſenſe of my 
duty, which loudly called upon me to take mea- 
ſures, however diſagreeable, to prevent a repetition 
of thoſe enormities which have been the ſubject 
of diſcuſſion; and that this important end is likely 
to be anſwered without the effuſion of the blood of 
an innocent perſon, is not a greater relief to you, 
Tour moſt obedient, 
wok And humble Servant, 
(Signed) S. WAsRHIN GTO.“ 
Thus by the interference of the count de Ver- 
gennes, and the interpoſition of general Waſhington 
in conſequence thereof, was the happy effect pro- 


duced, and a moſt reſpectable character reſcued 


from an undeſerved fate, to the joy of his relatives 
in particular, and the friends of mankind in gene- 
ral. | 5 

During the courſe of this year ſeveral ſhips were 
taken at different periods between the contending 
powers, and others loſt by accidents, of which the 
following are the principal! 
On the 17th op January the Hannibal, of 59 
guns, was taken by the French fleet off the well 
e * 

On the 17th of February admiral Hughes took 
a valuable French ſtore-ſhip off Madras, retook 
five country ſhips, and with nine ſhips beat 0 
Monſ. Suffrein with twelve. | 

On the 16th of March the Santa Catalina, 4 
Spaniſh frigate of 42 guns, was taken and burnt 
by his majeſty's ſhip the Succeſs of 32, off Cape 
Spartal. | 1 


On the 1gth of April the Caton and Jaſon of 


64 guns, L'Aimiable of 32, and Ceres of 18, 5 
taken 
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taken from the French in the More paſſage in the 
Weſt-Indies. | 

On the 24th of June a French frigate, called 
the Tartar, was taken by the Engliſh. T3 

On the 5th of July, the Amazone, a French 
frigate of 36 guns, was taken by the Santa Marga- 
reta, in Nerth America. | 

On the tenth of September the Hebe, a French 
frigate of 40 guns, was taken by his majeſty's ſhip 
che Rainbow off the iſle of Bas. 

On the 15th the L'Aigle French frigate of 40 


guns, with forme money for congreſs, and the So- 


phie of 22, with a valuable cargo, were taken in 
the Delaware by the Warwick, &c. | | 
On the-4th of October the Hector of 74 guns, 
one of lord Rodney's prizes foundered near Hal- 
lifax. 7 E17 80 bv 
On the toth of the ſame month the combined 
fleers of France and Spain were greatly damaged 
by a ſtorm in Algeſiras Bay, and the St. Michael, 
a Spaniſh ſhip of 74 guns, was driven on ſhore 


* 


under the guns of Gibraltar, and taken by the 


garriſon of that fortreſs. 


1 


A. D. 1783. The expectations of the public 
were greatly raiſed on the commencement of this 
year from the apparent proſpect of the happy re- 
ſtoration of a general peace, and the bleſſings 


which it might be naturally apprehended would 
flow from {0 deſirable an event. But ſuch was the 
ſtate of che negotiations between the belligerent 
powers as to preclude all ground for certainty, at- 
fording room only for mere conjecture. _ 

There appeared, indeed, about the latter end 
of November in the preceding year, great hopes 
of terminating a peace with the United States of 
Holland; but owing to unforeſeen incidents, or, 
probably, to the ſuggeſtions and interference of a 
power inimical to the intereſt of Great Britain, the 
negotiations were ſoon ſtopped, though tne negoti- 
ators ſeemed to have no diſpoſition to ſeparate. 
At length, however, the plenipotentiaries for the 
United States having delivered a memorial to Mr. 
Fitzherbert, his Britannic majeſty's plenipoten- 
tlary, in which the language of the Britiſh cabi- 
net was much excepted to, articles were in conſe- 
quence propoſed to the ſtates-general by order of 
che court of London to their miniſter, which, from 
the reception they met with, excluded every idea 
of a probability of accommodation. The nego- 
tiation was carried on alſo at Paris, where, on the 
delivery of a paper, containing the opinion of the 
United States as to the articles propoſed by the 
Britiſh cabinet, to Mr. Fitzherbert, Meſſrs. Leſte- 
venon and Brantſen gave him to underſtand, in 
a ſhort verbal converlation, the impoſſibilty there 
was of their ever coming to a pacification in con- 
ſequence of the ſentiments manifeſted by his 
court: and thus, for a time, reſted the whole af- 
fair. 75 | „ 

When at laſt the hope of peace could not be 
mentioned but with indeciſion and anxiety, the 
public had the ſatisfaction of anticipating at leaſt 
the effects of that invaluable bleſſing. The event 
was announced on the evening of the 23d of Ja- 
nuary, in a letter from lord Grantham, one of his 


majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, to the lord- 


mayor of London, wherein his lordſhip was ac- 
quainted, that a meſſenger had arrived from Paris 
with the preliminary articles between Great Bri- 
tun and France, and between Great Britain and 
Spain, as ſigned at Verſailles, on the 20th, by the 
reſpective miniſters plenipotentiary of the afore: 
laid courts. That the preliminaries with Holland 
No. 58. | 


) 


— 


. 


were not yet ſigned, but 4 ceſſation of hoſtilities 
was agreed upon; and that his lordſhip was de- 


ſired immediately to publiſh the important event, 


Without entering into a detail of the prolix, 
though expedient, forms uſed upon ſuch occaſions, 
it may be deemed neceflary to ſpecify the moſt in- 
tereſting particulars of the preliminary articles. 

It was agreed, between their Britannic and moſt 


Chriſtian majeſties, that the former ſhould pre- 


ſerve, in full right, the ifland of Newfoundland 


and the adjacent iſlands, ceding in full right to 


the latter the iflands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
reſtoring St. Lucia, and guarantying Tobago. 
That the moſt Chriſtian king ſhould reſtore to 
Great Britain the iſlands of Grenada and the Gre- 


nades, St. Vincent's, Dominica, St. Chriſtopher, 


Nevis and Montſerrat. That the king of Great- 
Britain ſhould cede and guarantee in full right to 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſty the river of Senegal and 
its dependencies, reſtore the iſland of Goree, and 


| be by him put in poſſeſſion of Fort James and the 


—— 


coaſt of Orixa, and in Bengal, and that his ſubjects 


* - 


river Gambia. TI 77 | | 
With reſpect to the coaſts of Africa, it was ſti- 
pulated, that all the eſtabliſhments ſhould be re- 
ſtored to the moſt Chriſtian king, which belonged 
to him at the commencement of the war on the 


ſhould be ſecured in their trade on the coaſts of 
Orixa, Coromandel, and Malabar. That Pondi- 
cherry ſhould be reſtored, together with Mahe and 
the Comptoir at Surat, and that the French ſhould 


carry on commerce. 1n that part of India, either as 


individuals, or as a company. 


Between their Britannic and moſt Catholic ma- 


jeſties it was agreed, that the latter ſhould retain 
the iſland of Minorca, that the former ſhould cede 
Faft Florida to the latter, who ſhould keep Weſt 
Florida upon certain conditions; That his Ca- 
tholic majeſty ſhould reſtore to Great Britain the 
iſlands of Providence and the Bahamas without 
exception, in the ſame condition as when conquer- 
ed by the arms of Spain. Finally, that all the 
countries and territories which might have been 
conquered in any part of the world by the arms of 
either ſtate, and which were not included in theſe 


articles, ſhould be reſtored without requiring com- 


penſations. "1090; 
When the parliament met purſuant to adjourn- 
ment, the preliminaries of -peace being- preſented 


to the houle of Commons were ordered to lie on 


the table, and in the ſequel gave riſe to various 
deſultory altercations, rather than regular debaces, 
as different circumſtances ſtruck different mem- 
bers. But theſe we ſhall pals over, as all the ar- 
guments of moment are included in the grand de- 
bate that took place on the 17th of February, of 
which the following is a ſummary account: 


In the upper houſe the leaders of the oppoſition | 


conſidered the preliminaries as injurious to the in- 
tereſt and honour of Great Britain; accuſed the 
miniſtry of impolicy and improvidence in markin 

the boundaries between the territorial rights of 
Great Britain and the United States of America; 
cenſured them for ſending out an incompetent 
commiſſioner to negotiate with them, as appeared 


from the ſhameſul ignorance, folly. and abſurdity 


of the proviſional articles, condemned the ſeveral 
conceſſions both in America and the Eaſt Indies, 


and concluded from the general tenor of the pre- 


liminaries, that the miniſtry had acceded impli- 


citly to whatever terms might have been propoſed - 


to them. | | 5 
In anſwer to theſe charges, the friends of admi- 
1 niſtration 
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we had reaſon to expect, conſidering the number 


of foes that aſſailed us in Europe, in America, in 
the Weſt Indies, and in the Eaſt. They remarked 
with great propriety, that the miniſtry who tran- 
ſacted the important matter alluded to had come 


into power at the moſt critical moment this nation 
had ever experienced ; that they. were ſenſible of 
the diſtreſſed ſituation of their country, and the 


-_ arduous taſk they were about to undertake ; but 


that, actuated by their duty, their attachment to 


the conſtirution, and their public ſpirit, they ra- 


ther choſe to run all hazards than ſuffer ſuch de- 
ſtructive meaſures any longer to be purſued ; that 


- they had come into adminiſtration when the cry of 
the whole nation was, „Give us peace on any 


terms;” and that they had procured a peace on 


much better terms than could have been expected. 
They drew a diſtreſſed picture of the ſituation of 
this country, and inferred, from the reduced ſtate 


of the finances, the impoſſibility of continuing a 
war without the hazard of a national bankruptcy. 


With reſpect to what was particularly urged as to 
conceſſions, they obſerved, that France had, from 


the beginning of the -negociations, inſiſted to be 


releaſed from ſome of the reſtrictions to which we 


had bound her; that our ſituation in the Weſt In- 


dies, Tobago excepted, was the ſame we held at 


the peace of 1763, when we were victorious in 
every part of the globe; that our ſituation in the 
Weſt Indies was much worſe, from a variety of 
concomitant circumſtances (as expatiated on) than 


was generally imagined. As to the boundaries in 


America ſo much objected to, they urged, that 
they were propoſed agreeable to the ſyſtem of mo- 


deration that now began to prevail in the moſt en- 


lightened parts of Europe; and in a word, pre- 
ſumed, that, all circumſtances conſidered, every 
diſpaſſionate and impartial man would be convinced 

- that the miniſtry had done their duty, and made as 
good a peace as this kingdom had a right to ex- 
pect. V | 5 


At length the motion for an addreſs was carried 
Y by a majority of thirteen. | 


e members of the lower houſe, who {poke on 
this important occaſion, both 'for and againſt the 
preliminaries, went over much the ſame ground in 
general with thoſe in the upper: we ſhall, there- 


fore, only advert to ſuch arguments as had not 


been ſo explicitly urged by any of the noble ſpeak- 
ers in that houſe. 3 


The ſupporters of the preliminaries obſerved, 


that at the concluſion of a glorious war it would 


have been difficult to perſuade the public, that the 


terms were ſufficiently adequate to their expecta- 


tions, but at the period of an unfortunate war, 
they could not be deemed. humiliating: that at 
the cloſe of all wars, one of the powers would, 
molt probably, have the aſcendancy, and to that 
power conceſſions muſt neceſſarily be made: bur 
to decide on the merits of the intended peace, it 


was eſſential to take a view of our national finances, 


and that, on taking a comparative view of the pre- 
ſent ſituation of this country. with thar previous to 
the war with America, the picture would be found 
Having particularly adverted 
to the national debt, it was ſubmitted to the judg- 
ment of. the houſe, if a continuance of tne war 


truly deplorable. 


could end in any thing leſs than certain ruin. 


The oppoſers of the preliminaries went into a 
diſcuſſion of the particulars of each treaty, repro- 


bated the ſeveral ceſſions made to France, cen- 


tured the ceſſion of Minorca and Eaſt Florida to 


os 
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. + nitration obſerved, that the peace was as good as 


Spain, adverted to the boundaries in America, and 
the declaration of the independence of the United 


ſtances reſpecting the terms in general, that there 
was no great probability of a laſting peace. 

An addreſs having been moved by the member 
who ſpoke firſt on the part of adminiſtration, an 
amendment was moved by a noble lord, and car- 
ried by a majority of ſixteen againſt the miniſter. 


a bill was brought into the houſe of commons far- 
ther to open an intercourſe between Great-Britain 
and the United States of America. This bill paſ- 
ſed through ſome ſtages, and at various times be- 
tween the 5th of March and the th of April; gave 
riſe to many converſations, all which we paſs. over, 
as the bill was finally loſt on the appointment of a 
new miniſtry, and all che arguments that were urg- 
ed for and againſt it, were, in fact, included in the 
debates that followed the bringing in of another 
bill, introduced by Mr. Secretary Fox, in- order to 
accompliſh the ſame objecppde . 


* 


obſervations were dropped on the national incon- 
veniences that reſulted from the inter- regnum in 
adminiſtration, that was occaſioned by the 'unex- 
pected coalition of the partizans of lord North 
and Mr. Fox, and the conſequent- cenſure paſſed in 
the lower houſe on the negociators of the peace. 
Many members thought theſe inconveniences of 
ſuch ſerious conſequence, that, however it might 
ſeem to encroach on the royal prerogative, in 
which alone was the appointment of minifters, it 
was highly neceſſary, in a moment ſo extremely 
critical, to addreſs his majeſty on this occaſion. 
Accordingly the following motion was made on the 
24th of March, „That an humble addreſs be 


| preſented to his majeſty, that he would be graci- 
- ouſly pleaſed to take into conſideration -the- preſent 


calamitous condition of this country occaſioned by 


ſuch an adminiſtration, as would deſerve the confi— 
dence of the people, and relieve them from the diſ- 
tractions under which they groaned. ?“. 

This motion could not be expected to paſs with- 
out oppoſition, nor the famous coalition not to be 
ſeverely cenſured on the one hand, or remain un- 
ſupported on the other. A member whoſe parlia- 
mentary conduct had ever been graced by indepen- 
dence and integrity (Mr. Martin) peremptorily 
declared, that from fixed principle he abhorred the 
coalition; that he had for many years heard the 
wiſeſt and beſt men in the houſe exclaim againſt 
the incompetence of the noble lord (North) to 
ſuſtain the vaſt cares of this mighty empire; that 
his ſomnolency, his blunders, his obſtinacy, &c. 


who were now elaborate in their encomiums 
on his character; and that therefore he ſhould 
feel himſelf a betrayer of the intereſts of his coun- 
try if he gave his voice for an addreſs to counte- 
nance ſuch a coalition; but having an entire confi- 
dence in the wiſdom and firmneſs of his ſovereigi, 
he ſhould vote for it, not doubting that his maje- 
ty's choice would meet the moſt ſanguine wiſhes 0 
his people. | 
| The characters thus particularized in this ſpecch 
uſed the ſame principal arguments in favour of the 


f 


coalition; the neceſſity of the times, and che pol. 
| ſibility that HonesT men, though they differed in 
certain points, might ſo far unite as to ſerve the 


country with advantage. At length the 22 * 


States, and concluded, from a variety of circum. 


In conſequence of the preliminary articles of 
peace ſigned by the reſpective belligerent powers, 


In the courſe of theſe different debates, various 


a long and ruinous war, and that he would appoint 


had been the continual theme of thoſe very men 
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was put, carried, and graciouſly received by his ma- 
jeſty, who was pleaſed to ſay that it was his earneſt 
deſire to do every thing in his power to comply with 
the wiſhes expreſſed by his faithful commons. | 

On the 31ſt the country was ſtill without an ad- 
miniſtration, and the chancellor of the exchequer 
announced his reſignation to the houſe. » The ſul. 
penſion of public buſineſs, unavoidably conſequent 
on this ſtare of affairs, afforded juſt ground for 
public murmur and parliamentary interference. 
Different forms of addreſſes were moved and ſub- 
mitted to the conſideration of the houſe, but no- 
thing was carried into reſolution ; till at length an 
adminiſtration was formed, and on the 2d of April 
many of the conſequent new. writs were moved for 
in the houſe.” PIO 3-71 e 

On the 17th the royal aſſent was given by com- 
miſſion to ſeveral public and private bills: likewiſe 


the bill to repeal the acts of the 16th and 175th of 


his preſent majeſty which prohibited the trade and 


intercourſe with America. The bill for puniſhing | 
mutiny and deſertion.— The bill to obviate all | 
doubts which have ariſen or may ariſe, concerning 


the excluſive rights of the parliament. and. courts 
of Ireland in matters of : legiſlature and judicature, 


and for preventing any writ of error or appeal from | 


any of his majeſty's courts in the kingdom of Great- 


From the time when the new adminiſtration aſ- 
ſumed the reins of government, no other ſubject of 


moment occurred except the ſtatement of the new 


loan, till the 7th of May, when Mr. Pitt opened 
the great buſineſs of parliamentary reform, and de- 
fended his motion with all the powers of eloquence; 
however, after ſome ingenious debates on both 
fides the. queſtion, there appeared a majority of 
144 againſt it. . e e 
do ſtrenuous were the freeholders of the county 
of York for the effecting a more equal parliamen- 
tary repreſentation, that a petition was preſented by 
them on that account, ſigned by 10, 124 names. 
Among the taxes propoſed at the opening of the 
budget by lord John Cavendiſb, that on receipts 
appeared to be particularly unpopular, as it pro- 
duced a general murmur among the commercial 
part of the community, followed by petitions from 
the city of London, and other parts, though with- 


out producing the deſired effect. 


On the 23d of June the chancellor of the exche- 
quer delivered to the houſe a written meſſage from 
the king, of which the following 1s a copy: 
“His majeſty having taken into conſideration 
the propriety of making an immediate and ſeparate 
eſtabliſhment for his dearly beloved ſon the prince 
of Wales, relies on the experienced zeal and affec- 
tion of the houſe for the concurrence and ſupport of 


luch meaſures as ſhall be moſt proper to aſſiſt his 


_ majeſty in his deſign. | 


After a few previous enquiries, the queſtion was 
put for referring the meſſage to the committee of 
lupply, and carried unanimouſly; and on the 25th 
the order of the day for taking the fame into con- 
ſideration being read, and the houſe having gone 
into a committee of ſupply, lord John Cavendiſh 
laid, that the committee muſt neceſſarily feel the 
molt lively ſentiments of affection to his majeſty 
for the gracious manner in which he had deter- 
mined to provide for the eſtabliſhment of the prince 
of Wales, without calling upon his people for any 
additional ſupply to his civil liſt on that account. 
he whole of the annual expence his majeſty was 
reſolved to take upon himſclf, and to allow his 
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royal highneſs 50, oool. a year, but the, committee 
could not be ignorant of the ſtate of the civil liſt. 
About go, oool. had been ſet aſide towards paying 
debts, which would keep the civil liſt down to 
850,000l. for about ſix years to come, and the al- 
lowance of $g0,000l. a year to the prince would 


leave his majeſty's revenue ſo low, that it would be 


barely ſufficient to diſcharge the different claims 
upon it. In ſuch a ſituation, therefore, it was not 
ſurpriſing that his majeſty ſhould call upon his fajth- 
ful commons for a temporary aid to equip his ſon 
at his outſet in life, The queſtion being put, was 
agreed to Nem. Con. | 

From this period no more buſineſs of moment 
was diſcuſſed in either houſe till the 16th of July; 
when his majeſty cloſed, the ſeſſion with a moſt gra- 
cious ſpeech from the throne: | 


Having thus related the moſt important parlia- 
mentary, tranſactions: of. this memorable period, we 
{hall haſs on to ſuch other events as may be deemed 
worthy. of. hiſtorical record. nnen 

His majeſty having, on the 5th. of February, 
been pleaſed to order letters patent to he paſſed 
under the great ſeal of the kingdom of Ireland, 
for creating a ſociety, or brotherhood, to be called 
Knights of the IIluſtrious Order of St. Patrick, 
(to conſiſt of the ſovereign and fifteen knights 
companions, of which his majeſty, his heirs and 
ſucceſſors ſhould perpetually: be ſovereigns, and his 
majeſty's lieutenant-general, and general-governor 
of Ireland, or the lord-deputy or deputies, or lords 


juſtices, or other chief governors, ſhould officiate 


as grand maſters) fiftcen knights companions vt 
the ſaid illuſtrious order were :accordingly, conſti- 
tuted by appointment of his majeſty, and after- 
wards veſted with the inſignia in due form. 
The court-martial on the trial of General Mur- 
ray met, at the cloſe of the preceding moath, at 
the Horſe Guards, to receive the deciſion. of the 
court, after its reviſion by his majeſty. Both Ge- 
neral Murray, and Sir William Draper who had ex- 


hibited the charges againſt him, being preſent, the 


Judge Advocate proceeded. to read the deciſion 
which was © that twenty-ſeven of the charges 
were frivolous and groundleſs. Of the ,remain- 


ing two the court had found the priſoner guilty, 


and ſentenced him to receive ſuch reprehenſion as 
his majeſty might think proper, which his ma- 
jeſty had been pleaſed to remit. The Judge Ad- 
vocate then informed Sir William Draper, that it 


was the pleaſure of the court that he ſhould be re- 


quired to make an apology to General Murray for 
having inſtituted the preſent trial againſt him. Sir 
William acquieſced, and apologized accordingly. 
When the like requiſition was made of General 
Murray to Sir William, for having wounded his 
feelings as a ſoldier, by his conduct to him durin 

his command at Minorca, General Murray vehe- 
mently and peremptorily refuſed acquieſcence, de- 


claring that he was the protector of his own, ho- 


nour, and would leave that of every other man to 
his own vindication. He was, therefore, put un- 
der arreſt; but on a meeting of the court-martial 
2 few days after, the affair was accommodated, by 
changing a word 'in the propoſed apology, and the 
matter terminated in ſuch a manner as to leave no 
poſſible ground for apprehenſion that any future 
conſequence would take place between the two ge- 
nerals. Of weed f 5 
In the beginning of April the agreeable news 
arrived from the Eaſt- Indies, that the eſtabliſh. 
ment of peace with the Mahrattas was in the faireſt 
way of being accompliſhed, as articles gf a treaty 
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of peace and perpetual friendſhip and alliance be- 


tween the Engliſh and the Mahrattas had been 
agreed upon and execute. 

Some time after advices were received of the 
death of Hyder Ally, our moſt ſormidable oppo- 
nent in that remote quarter of the globe, and 
that his ſucceſſor Tippo Saib appeared more paci- 


fically inclined to the Engliſh than his father, hav- 


ing permitted ſuch as were priſoners in the towns 
taken by him to have a free communication with 
the preſidency at Madraſs, to be better ſupplied 


with neceſfaries, and to have free egreſs and re- 
greſs. 4 705 | | 
On the 22d of May articles were agreed upon 


between Mr. Oſwald, his Britannic majeſty's com- 
miſſioner, and the commiſſioners of the United 
States of America, Theſe articles particularly ſet 
forth the acknowledgment of the freedom, ſove- 
reignty, and independence of the ſaid ſtates on 
the part of Great Britain, pointed out their boun- 
daries in expreſs terms, and ſettled divers points 
relative to navigation, trade and commerce. 


Sir Roger Curtis, who had ſo eminently diſtin- 


iſhed himſelf for his valour as an officer during 


e ſiege of Gibraltar by the combined armaments 


of France and Spain, renewed, on the 16th of 


June, as deputed from our court, the treaty of 


peace which had ſubſiſted between great Britain 
and the emperor of Morocco. LEES 
On the 25th a ſumpt 
general bank being completely finiſhed in the city of 
Dublin, was opened for the tranſacting of public 
Wann Sb pe 
On the 2d of September preliminary articles of 
peace, between his majeſty the king of Great Bri- 
rain and their High Mightineſſes the States Gene- 
ral of the United Provinces of Holland, were 
ſigned at Paris by the plenipotentiaries of the re- 
ſpective powers; as was, on the 3d, the definitive 
treaty with France, Spain and America: and on 
the '6th of the following month, by virtue of his 


majeſty's royal warrant, peace was proclaimed be- 


tween Great Britain, France and Spain, at the uſual 
places, and with the accuſtomed ceremonies. 

On the 11th of November the ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment was opened by a ſpeech from his majeſty to 
both houſes, in which he informed them, that de- 
finitive treaties of peace had been concluded with 
the courts of France and Spain, and with the U- 


nited States of America; and that preliminary ar- 


ticles had been alſo ratified with the States General 
of the United Provinces. He recommended the 
ſituation of the Eaſt India company, the improve- 
ment of the advantages derived from our Indian 
poſſeſſions, and the promotion and ſecurity of the 
happineſs of the native inhabitants of thoſe pro- 
vinces; and concluded with aſſuring them, that 
he had no doubt of their maintaining that temper 
and moderation in their deliberations, which the 
importance of the objects before them ſo evidently 


demanded, or of their being unanimous in their 


deſire to direct all thoſe deliberations to the honour 
of his crown, the fafety of his dominions, and the 


proſperity of his people. 


When his majeſty had retired from the houſe, 
his royal highneſs the prince of Wales, who had 
been previouſly introduced with the uſual cere- 
momes, and taken his chair on the right hand of 
the throne, took the oaths of allegiance and ſu- 

remacy, and made and ſubſcribed the declaration, 


and allo took and ſubſcribed the oaths of abju- | 


ration. 


In both houſes a motion for an addreſs was car- 


vous edifice deſigned as a | 
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ried, which being preſented to his majeſty, were 


moſt graciouſly received. 7 0 
On the 18th of November Mr. Secretary Fox, 

purſuant to previous notice, brought forward his 

motion reſpecting the future regulation of the 


Engliſh ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies, and after ; 


number of pertinent obſervations, concluded his 
ſpeech with the following motions: _ 

1. That leave be given to bring in a bill for 
veſting the affairs of the Eaſt India Company in 
the hands of certain commiſſioners, for the benefit 
of the proprietors and the public. = 

2. That leave be given to bring in a bill for 
the better government of territorial acquiſitions and 
dependencies in India. 12 


Theſe motions after a ſhort debate were ſeve. 


rally put, and agreed to by the houſe. 
When the firſt bill was brought in, it was read 


the firſt time, and ordered to be printed; and after 
ſome deſultory debates, a day was fixed for the ſe- 
| cond: neadingg. d re oi Sor 

| Accordingly, at the ſtated time, the point was 


— 


agitated with great vehemence by the reſpective 
parties. Mr. Secretary Fox vindicated the bill 
with his uſual force and energy. He argued upon 
principles of humanity, and painted in the live- 
lieſt colours, the ſhocking acts of barbarity com- 
mitted by the Europeans on the natives of India. 
He repreſented the impropriety of ſupporting the 
ſervants of the company, who, in defiance of every 


thing ſacred, could be guilty of the t moſt atrocious 


acts of cruelty and wantonneſs: urged the grand 


| plea, neceſſity: and having declared that in bring- 


ing it into parhament he had done his duty as a 
miniſter of this country, a friend to humanity, and 
an enemy to oppreſſion, therefore moved, that the 
bill might be committed. + v1 ira 


Lord North, in a very able manner, defended 


the principles of the bill, reprobated the ſervants 
of the company for engaging in the moſt wanton 
hoſtilities, which had nearly ruined: the intereſts of 
the India Company in that part of the world; and 
concluded with averring, that the tendency of the 


{| bill was only to diminiſh their political, but not by 


any means their real, conſequence. 


The epponents reaſoned againſt the. bill upon 


general principles, as diſhoneſt, impolitic and ar- 
bitrary. They pointed out particularly the 10ju- 
ſtice of infringing the purchaſed rights of a char- 
tered company, and the dangerous tendency of 


eſtabliſping an influence which might end only 


with the exiſtence of the conſtitution. 
Mr. W. Pitt, in particular, pledged himſelf to 


de velope the deſtructive principles of the bill, and 


aſſerted, that its tendency was not more inimical 
to private property than it was to public free- 

After a variety of arguments on both ſides the 
queſtion, the houſe divided on a motion for ad- 
journment, which was carried in the negative by 4 
majority of 109 voices. The queſtion, that the 
bill be committed, was then carried without a di- 
viſion, and it was ordered to be committed for the 
iſt of December. On that day the principal op. 
ponents, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, again diſplayed 
uence, and went over much the ſame 
ground as upon the former occaſion: at length 
however, the bill was again committed by a ma- 
Joriry of 114. | 


But this meaſure of adminiſtration met with 4. 


very different fate in the houſe of lords, where, at- 
ter ſome debates, the motion for the commitment 
of the bill was loſt by a majority of 19. 0 


the houſe of commons. One o 


Chap. III. . * 


At 12 o'clock on Thurſday night, the 18th, 
a ſpecial meſſenger announced to lord North 
and Mr. Fox, that his majeſty had no further 
occaſion for their ſervices. At the fame time 


they were commanded to ſend the ſeals by the un- 


der ſecretaries, as a perſonal interview would be 
diſagreeable. The next day the right honourable 
William Pitt was appointed firſt lord of the trea- 
ſury, and chancellor of the exchequer ; earl Gower, 
preſident of the council; and earl Temple, ſecre- 
tary of ſtate. The latter immediatly wrote letters 
of diſmiſſion to the remaining members of the 
cabinet ; the conſequence of which was, a general, 
and almoſt unexampled, reſignation of their ad- 
herents. But it appeared immediately that the ex- 
miniſtry ſtill retained a very ee ſupport in 

their moſſ ſtrenuous 
advocates exhorted the houſe not to loſe ſight of 
their own conſequence in the legiſlature of their 
country, and contended that, in the preſent impor- 
tant criſis, the houſe ought not to accede to the 
wiſhes of the new adminiſtration, by adjourning 
only to the enſuing day, bat that the adjournment 
ſhould be extended, as uſual, at the cloſe of the 


week, when the houſe had agreed to reſolve itſelf | 
into a committee to conſider the ſtate of the nation. 


This occaſioned ſome debate, till, at length, the 
queſtion was called for, and the houſe was going 
into a diviſion ; but the friends of the new miniſtry 
ſeeing the torrent ſo much againſt. them, gave it 
up, and accordingly the houſe adjourned to Mon- 
day the 22d, when Mr. Grenville roſe and an- 
nounced the reſignation of his noble relation, earl 
Temple, who, he ſaid, had taken this ſtep in 
order that he might not be ſuppoſed to ſhelter 
himſelf under the cover of authority againſt any 
charge that might be brought againſt him, but 
that he might meet it fairly and openly in his pri- 
vate capacity. Mr. Fox hinted at ſome other rea- 
ſon for the reſignation ; but the ſlight converſe on 
this ſubject gave way to a more important concern, 
the paſſing of the land- tax bill, with circumſtances 
of candour and good temper, that did honour to 
both ſides of the houſe. | 

This great object being ſettled, an addreſs to his 
majeſty was moved againſt the apprehended diſſo- 
lution of parliament. Lord North's ſpeech upon 
this occaſion was very ſingular, not only as it was his 
firſt profeſſed defence of a celebrated coalition, but 


as it threw a light on ſome important circumſtances 


in the government of this counrty, eſpecially that 


influence in the ſtate which the great ariſtocratical 


parties have been long known to poſſeſs. At length 
the queſtion being put, that the houſe agree to the 
motion for the addreſs, it was carried with ſo great 
a ſtrength of ſhew, that the friends of the new mi- 
niſtry did not think proper to try the queſtion by 
a deciſion. When the addreſs was preſented to his 
majeſty, he was pleaſed to return a moſt gracious 
anſwer, and aſſure the houſe, that he ſhould not 
interrupt their meeting by any exerciſe of his pre- 
rogative, either of prorogation or diſſolution. It 
was then finally agreed to by the houſe to adjourn 
to the 12th of January enſuing. Notwithſtanding 
there appeared ar firſt, ſo much difficulty, 1n form- 
ing a cabinet, an arrangement of miniſtry was com- 
plered in a few days. The duke of Rutland was 
appointed lord privy ſeal; the marquis of Cacr- 
marthen and lord Sydney, principal ſecretaries of 
Sate; and lord Thurlow, lord high chancellor. 
While the nation was agitated by political con- 
vulſions, diſpatches arrived from his excellency 
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major-general James Stuart, commander 1n chief 
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of his majeſty's and the Eaſt India company's force: 


on the coaſt of Coromandel, containing a particu- 
lar account of a very ſignal victory obtained over 


and ſubſtance. 
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the French and Tippo Saib's auxiliaries, under his 
command, The ſame diſpatches brought a letter 
from vice admiral Sir Edward Hughes, wherein it 
appeared that he had had another action with the 
French ſquadron under monſieur Suffrein. It 
began on the 20th of June, at four minutes paſt 
tour P. M. when the enemy, having the advantage 
of the wind, hauled off. Several of his majeſty's 
ſhips were. much diſabled in their hulls; maſts, 
and rigging; and ſickneſs prevailed throughout the 
whole fleet. The admiral, on his return to Madraſs 
road, received 3 of the ratification of the 


Preliminary articles of peace, as well as the ceſſation 
of hoſtilities, agreed to between Great Britain and 


the ſtates general of the United Provinces; and on 
the 27th diſpatched his majeſty's ſhip Medea on a 
flag of truce, with letters to monſieur Suffrein and 
the marquis de Bufly. | 

On the 4th of July the Medea returned to Ma- 
draſs road, with anſwers from the French com- 
manders in chief, in which they concurred in a 
ceſſation of hoſtilities by ſea and land, as well as 
immediate releaſe of priſoners on both ſides : 
and thus terminated a long and bloody conteſt in 
that part of the globe. 

A. D. 1784. Slaughter and devaſtation having 
at length happily ſubſided in the different parts 
where they had too long and too violently raged, 


ſanguine hopes were entertained that they would be 


ſucceeded by the more pleaſing themes of humanity 
and peace. But alas! a reconciliation was no 
ſooner brought about with foreign enemies, than do- 
meſtic faction reared its baneful head, and involved 
political ſyſtem in anarchy and confuſion, 
the houſe of commons met, purſuant to adjourn- 
ment, on the 12th of January, debates were main- 
rained by the contending parties with the uſual zeal 
you, A retroſpect was had to the rumoured diſſo- 
ution of parliament; and the talents of the late mi- 
niſters were placed in a comparative view with thoſe 
of the preſent. The ſovereign's prerogative to 
appoint miniſters, and diſſolve parliaments, was 
univerſaily admitted; but the propriety of ſuch 
meaſures at a certain criſis, was called in queſtion 
by the advocates for the late adminiſtration. After 
a diviſion of the houſe on the order of the day, 


upon which there appeared a majority of 39 againſt 


the miniſter, the houſe went into a committee on 
the ſtate of the nation; and Mr. Fox moved ſeveral 
reſolutions, of which the following were the ſum 


mittee, that for any perſon, or perſons; in his ma= 


Jeſty's treaſury, exchequer or navy offices, or the 


bank of England, or employed in paying public 
money, to iſſue any for ſervices already voted by 
the houſe of commons, unleſs the uſual bill for 
appropriating the ſums voted for ſervices, ſhould 
paſs into a law before any diſſolution or proroga- 
tion of parliament, would be a high miſdemeanor, 
derogatory to the dignity of the. houſe, and ſub- 
verſive of the conſtitution. That there be laid 
before the houſe an account of all ſums iſſued for 
public ſervices, from the 19th of December, 
1783, to the 12th of January 1784. That no 
more money be iſſued on the credit of a vote of 
the houſe, tlll the above account ſhall have been laid 
before the houſe, nor for three days after. That 


the chairman be inſtructed to move the houſe 

that the mutiny bill be read a ſecond time on che 

23d of February next. 93 5 
18 
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Some objections having been made to the third 
of theſe reſolutions, the mover ſaid, that, in order 
to take away every poſſible ground for accuſing 
him of any intention to withhold the ſupplies, he 
would not preſs that reſolution, The other three 
were then carried after ſome debate, but without 


any diviſion. Several other reſolutions were moved | 


reſpecting general and alarming reports, new ap- 
pointments, &c. pointing, upon the whole, fo directly 
againſt the new miniſtry, that their friends of courſe 
oppoſed them: however, they were carryed by a 
conſiderable majority. The moſt material circum- 
ſtance, in the courſe of the debate, was, that the 
miniſter would by no means conſent to give an 
explanation of the king's anſwer to the addreſs of 
the houſe againſt a diſſolution or prorogation of 
parliament; inſomuch, that, after a variety of et- 
forts, in vain, to procure an explicit declaration, 
the houſe, on the 19th, went into the ſtate of the 
nation; and it was moved, © That it is the opinion 
of this committee, that, having reſolved that, in the 
preſent ſituation of the dominions of his majeſty, 
it is proper there ſhould be an adminiſtration that 
poſſeſſed the confidence of the houſe, and that 
certain new and extraordinary circumſtances had 
attended the appointment of his majeſty's mini- 
ſters, by no means calculated to conciliate the 
confidence of this houſe, and derogatory to par- 
liament and the conſtitution, their continuance in 
places of high truſt is contrary to conſtitutional 
principles, and ſubverſive of the public good.“ 
In the debates which this motion introduced, the 
former topics of diſcuſſion were repeated. On a 
diviſion there appeared a majority of 21 againſt the 
miniſter. | 

On the 23d Mr. Chancellor Pitt moved, that the 
India bill, laid by him before the houſe, be read a 


ſecond time and committed. Mr. Fox imme 


diately roſe, and adverted to the tendency of the 
right honourable gentleman's bill, as totally inſuf- 
ficient to eradicate the evils complained of, or 
emancipate the company from that ſlaviſn depen- 
dence on its ſervants abroad, which deprived it of 
its energy, and rendered it the proſtituted object 
of foreign cabal ; becauſe that bill, by continu- 
ing the influence and power of the proprietors and 
court of directors, rendered the latter dependent 
on the former, and left, as much as poflible, the 
commerce of the company to it's own ſuperin- 
rendance. He then proceeded to point out, that 
the intention of his bill was to remedy theſe 
encroachments, by excluding the proprietors, as 
far as was conſiſtent with neceſſity, from a par- 
ticipation in a government in which they had exhi- 


bited ſuch proſtitution of ſentiment, and ſo ſtrange | 


an accommodation of meaſures, to the corrupt 
influence and ſecret intrigues of their ſervants 
abroad. He affirmed, that it was the object of his 
bill to erect a government, not in Calcutta, but in 
London; not to give exiſtence to a changeable 
mode of adminiſtration, but to eſtabliſh a perma- 
nent one; not to give an improper extenſion to 
prerogative, but to ſubject the various regulations 
to the inſpection of parliament ; not to ſcreen cul- 
prits from judicial infliction, but to bring them to 
merited puniſhment. He concluded with obſerv- 
ing, that the preſent bill tended to no reformation 
at home, to no correction of abuſe abroad, and, in 
a word, if adopted, he did not heſitate to ſay, India 
is loſt for ever. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt afferted, in reply, that not- 
withſtanding what had been ſaid about controul, 
the ſame objection which lay againſt his meaſure 


— 


M. 


was alſo againſt that of the right honourable gen- 
tleman, as his bill had no clauſe for abridging or 


ſuperſeding that of the executive power over an 


ſubordinate authority whatever. The extenſion of 
prerogative had been mentioned, and it had been 
obliquely imputed to his bill. He obſerved the 
fact was, that any influence it lent was unintended 
and therefore could not operate ſo as to create ary 
power of an alarming nature; for the officers 
abroad were directed to promote, both in the mi— 
litary and civil line, according to a regular ſuc. 
cefſion ; and the nomination of the crown by this 
muſt, of conſequence, be not a little abridged. A 


great variety of other particulars, no doubt, de- 


manded his attention, He only requeſted, however, 
that what he had produced with a ſincere intention 
of ſerving his country, the houſe might judge of 
with candour and impartiality. 9 8 
Lord North concluded the debate, and, in ver 
ſtrong terms, contended for the imbecility and dark 
patronage of the bill. He argued that it was not 
a ſyſtem of practical, ſound, or rational govern- 
ment. The houſe divided on the ſecond reading, 
when there appeared againſt the bill a majority of 
eight. The bill being thus rejected, Mr. Fox mov- 
ed for leave to bring in a bill for the better regula- 
tion and government of our affairs in the Eaſt 
Indies; the two principal objects of which were, 
the rendering the ſyſtem for the government of 
India permanent by authority of parliament ; and 
the fixing the government at home. The other 
ſyſtem, as ſecondary, might be modelled to meet 
the inclinations and opinions of the country. He 
then called upon the miniſter to declare explicitly 
whether the houſe was to rely on the promiſe made 
in anſwer to their late addreſs. No anſwer from 
the miniſter, He was called upon again and again; 
but remained ſilent. Atlength, as if urged by the 
pointed ſeverity of ſome remarks, he declared that 
he would not condeſcend to anſwer interrogatories 
which he did not think gentlemen entitled to put 
to him, and concluded with aſſigning his reaſons in 
an high and elevated ſtile of expreſſion. | 
As the affairs of the Eaſt India company have 
produced an event as memorable as any within the 


annals of our hiſtory, the origin and ago gies of 


the ſame may not be deemed unworthy of notice. 
The Engliſh Eaft India company was originally 
commenced in the reign of queen Elizabeth, the 
firſt Aſiatic charter bearing date about the year 
1598. The firſt was only for a ſhort term of. years, 
the queen being a very determined enemy to mono- 
polies of every kind. James I. renewed it; and 
Charles II. after the reſtoration, renewed it in 
1662, and granted ſome other privileges. James 
II. confirmed it afreſh, and added largely to the 
privileges. The original capital ſtock was 
365,000]. but, by good ſucceſs, it was, in 1676, 
doubled, and, in 1685, it was upwards of a mil- 
lion ſterling. In 1698, upon a diſagreement be- 
tween government and the directors, a new com- 
pany was eſtabliſhed four years before the old char- 
ter was expired. The fund of the new company 
was near two millions, with which they ſent to ſea 
forty-three ſail of ſhips. From this ſucceſs the 
creſts of the old company were brought down ; and, 
in 1704, they coaleſced into one company, and 
have remained ſo ever ſince. - 

The day following the members were engaged, 
as before, on the ſubject of diſſolution, and as un- 
deciſively; till at length the queſtion for adjourn- 
ment was put, and carried. A right honourable 
member, after ſome exordium, moved, that — 

houſe 
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houſe do come to this reſolution, © That the houſe 
of commons expreſſed the firmeſt reliance on his 
majeſty's moſt gracious aſſurance, that he would not 
interrupt their proceeding in ſettling the affairs of 
the Eaſt India company, the ſtate of public credit, 
and of the revenue; objects which appeared of the 
greateſt magnitude to his majeſty, to this houſe, and 
to the public.” The miniſter appeared, from the 
tenour of his obſervations on this motion, to be 


much agitated. by it at firſt, At length, however, 


he ſaid he was not averſe to declare, that he never 
had any intention of diſſolving the parliament; that 
the circumſtances of the public rendered it a mea- 
ſure which no friend to his country would adviſe ; 
that he, for one, would not adviſe any ſuch mea- 
ſure, nor even act with a miniſtry by whom it was 
adviſed. This declaration, in ſome degree, conci- 
liated the minds of the oppoſite party; and a mo- 
tion was made, and paſſed unanimouſly, for adjourn- 
ment to Thurſday, the 29th. 

In this diſtracted ſtate of our councils, a meeting 


was held for the laudable purpoſe of recommending 


an union of parties. They were between fifty and 
ſixty in number, and, in point of property, and 


- conſideration in the country, truly reſpectable. The 


following requiſition, ſigned by ſeventy members of 
parliament, was preſented ro Mr. Groſvenor, in 


- conſequence of his propoſal, in the houſe of com- 


mons, for an union among the leaders of the con- 
t "ding parties. 


« We, whoſe names are hereunto ſigned, mem- 


bers of the houſe of commons, being fully per- 
ſuaded that the united efforts of thoſe in whoſe in- 
tegrity, abilities, and conſtitutional principles, we 


have reaſon to confide, can alone reſcue the country 


from its preſent diſtracted ſtate, do join in moſt 
earneſtly entreating them to communicate with each 
other on the arduous fituation of public affairs ; 
truſting that, by a liberal and unreſerved intercourſe 
between them, every impediment may be removed, 


to a cordial co-operation of great and reſpectable 


characters, acting on the ſame public principles, and 
entitled to the ſupport of independent and diſinte- 
reſted men. 


« And we depute to preſent this repreſenta- 


tion and requiſition to his grace the duke of Port- . 


land, the right honourable lord John Cavendiſh, the 
right honourable William Pitt, and the right ho- 
nourable Charles James Fox, in our names.” But 
all the efforts of this reſpectable body were fruſtrated; 
the one part making the reſignation of the miniſter 
the very baſis of the propoſed intercourſe, and the 
miniſter ſtating that his perſona] feelings would not 


ſuffer him to reſign his poſt for the purpoſe of nego- | 


tiating; ſo that after divers meetings, and various 
letters had paſſed between the parties, the aſſembly 
carried a motion declaratory of their ſentiments, and 
agreed to adjourn SINE DIE. 

The 16th of January the lord-mayor, attended 
by a great number of the aldermen, went from 
Guildhall to St, James's, and preſented an addreſs 
to his majeſty, expreſſing the ſatisfaction they felt at 
the diſmiſſion of his majeſty's late miniſters, and 
their earneſt aſſurances of maintaining their zeal and 
loyalty inviolate. An addreſs of the like nature 
was alſo preſented by the merchants of London. 

On the 29th the houſe of commons met purſuant 


to adjournment; but nothing of importance occur- 


red till the 2d of February, when Mr. Groſvenor, 
the chairman of the meeting of the country gentle- 
men, aſſembled for the purpoſe of effecting an union 
of parties, after informing the houſe that the conci- 
liatory efforts of that meeting were not likely to 
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prove effectual, moved, © That, in the preſent cir- | 


cumſtances of this country, ſo arduous and preſſing, 
it was neceſſary for that houſe to take ſuch meaſures 
as were moſt conducive to procure a ſtrong, per- 
manent, extenſive, and united adminiſtration, as 
ſhould carry the full confidence of the commons and 
the public.” 3 | 

The warm friends of adminiſtration oppoſed the 
motion, and reprobated the idea of an union between 
the parties mentioned, as a mere imitation of a re- 
cent coalition. Mr. Fox, with his uſual energy, 
vindicated his meaſures, and thoſe of his adherents; 
aſſerted the dignity and privileges of the houſe of 
commons; and maintained, that to ſet the ſenſe of 
that houſe at defiance, was to overturn its conſe- 
quence, and with it the conſtitution itſelf, and the 


liberties of the ſubject. At length, after a few words 


from ſome other members, the queſtion was carried 
without a diviſion. Another motion was then made 


ſimilar to the former, both as to ſubſtance and ef- 


fect, and carried by a majority againſt the miniſter. 
But the preſent ade 0 appeared to have 
had the ſanction and concurrence of the upper houſe, 
in which a noble lord, on the 4th of February, made 
two reſolutions reſpecting ſome late tranſactions, and 
then moved for an addreſs to the throne, founded on 
thoſe reſolutions, expreſſive of their entire ſatisfac- 
tion with his majeſty's appointment of miniſters, 
and aſſuring his majeſty that they would, upon all 
occaſions, ſupport him in the juſt exerciſe of a con- 
ſtitutional prerogative. The ſame ſubject of alter- 
cation which had engroſſed the attention of the lower 
houſe for ſome time, continued to be debated from 
day to day, and every motion was carried againſt 
the miniſter, till, on the 20th, Mr. Fox moved for 
an addreſs to the king, which being alſo carried, was 
prepared and reported as follows: 

To THE KinG's MOST EXCELLENT MAIESTv. 

«© We, your majeſty's moſt faithful commons, im- 
preſſed with the moſt dutiful ſenſe of your majeſty's 
paternal regard for the welfare of your people, ap- 
proach your throne to expreſs our reliance on your 
majeſty's paternal wiſdom, that your majeſly will take 
ſuch meaſures, by removing any o ſtacle to formin 
ſuch an adminiſtration as the houſe has declared to 
be requiſite in the preſent critical and arduous ſitu- 
ation of affairs, as. may tend to give effect to the 
wiſhes of your faithful commons, which have al- 
ready been moſt humbly repreſented to your ma- 


. e 
This addreſs being preſented on the 25th to his 
majeſty, he was pleaſed to reply in words to the 


following report: 

« That he felt the peculiar neceſſity of a ſtrong, 
united, and extended adminiſtration, and ſuch as 
might poſſeſs the confidence of the public. That 
his endeavours to compoſe the preſent diſtractions, 


| by an union of the ableſt men, upon a fair and equal 


footing : had very recently been uſed, but without 
ſucceſs: that, until ſuch an adminiſtration could be 
formed as his faithful commons deſired, he could 
not ſee how 1t could conduce to the public good to 
remove his preſent from all the ſituations of execu- 


tive government, more eſpecially as no charge had 


been ſpecified againſt any one of them, and as the 


repreſentations of large and reſpectable bodies of 


his ſubjects had expreſſed a ſatisfaction in the late 
change which he had thought proper to make in 


his councils.” 


When the king's anſwer was read, Mr. Fox roſe 
and ſaid, he would not then enter into the conſidera- 


tion of it, but would barely remark, that it appeared 


to him to be final on the part of his majeſty, and 
| therefore 
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therefore the houſe could not well take more than 
one ſtep farther; and as this proceeding, on the part 
of the houſe, ought to be final alſo, there ought to 
be due time for gentlemen to turn the ſubject in their 
minds, what that meaſure ſhould be. He then 
moved that his majeſty's anſwer be taken into con- 
ſideration on Monday, the 8th of March, which was 
agreed to without any debate. 

Accordingly on that day Mr. Fox, after ſome 
exordium, moved a variety of reſolutions, tending, 
on the whole, to teſtify the ſurpriſe and affliction of 
the houſe, on receiving the anſwer which his majeſty's 
miniſters had adviſed; to aſſure his majeſty that the 
houſe neither had diſputed, nor meant in any in- 
ſtance to diſpute, much leſs to deny, his majeſty's 
undoubted prerogative of appointing, to the execu- 
tive offices of ſtate, ſuch perſons as to his majeſty's 
wiſdom might ſeem meet; at the ſame time again 
ſubmitting to his majeſty's royal wiſdom, that no 
adminiſtration, however legally appointed, can ſerve 
his majeſty and the public with effect, which does 


not enjoy the confidence of that houſe; to expreſs 


a moſt unfeigned gratitude for his majeſty's royal 
aſſurances that he does not call in queſtion the right 


of the houſe to offer their advice to his majeſty on 


every proper occaſion, touching the exerciſe of any 
branch of royal prerogative ; to repreſent that they 
know, and are ſure, that the proſperity of his ma- 
jeſty's dominions in former times, has been, under 
Divine Providence, owing to the harmony which 
has, for a century, prevailed between the crown and 
that houſe ; that they are convinced of the neceſſity 
of purſuing the ſame ſyſtem; and that they felt the 
continuance of the preſent adminiſtration to be an 
innovation upon it; to declare that they had done 
their duty to his majeſty, and their conſtituents, in 
pointing out the evil, and in humbly imploring re- 
dreſs; and that therefore the blame and reſponſibi- 
lity muſt now lie wholly upon thoſe who had diſre- 
garded the opinions, and neglected the admonitions, 
of the repreſentatives of his majeſty's people, and 
actempted thereby to ſet up a new ſyſtem of execu- 
tive adminiſtration, which, wanting the confidence 
of the houſe, and acting in defiance to their reſolu- 
tion, muſt prove at once inadequate, by it's ineffici- 
ency, to the neceſſary objects of government, and 
dangerous, by it's example, to the liberties of the 
people. 

But the opponents of adminiſtration in this in- 
ſtance loſt conſiderable ground, having, on a divi- 


ſion on Mr. Fox's motion, the majority only of an 
unit. | 


On the 1oth lord Hinchinbroke informed the 


houſe, that their repreſentation had been laid before 
his majeſty, and graciouſly received. | 


On the 25th his majeſty went to the houſe of | 


peers, and having given the royal aſſent to {ſeveral 
bills then ready, made the following ſpeech from 
the throne: t 7 
« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

« On a full conſideration of the preſent ſituation 
of affairs, and of the extraordinary circumſtances 
which have produced it, I am induced to put an 
end to this ſeſſion of parliament, I feel it a duty 
which I owe to the conſtitution and to the country 


in ſuch a ſituation, to recur, as ſpeedily as poſſible, 


to the ſenſe of my people, by calling a new parlia- 
ment. | 5 ; 
LI truſt that this meaſure will tend to obviate 
the miſchiefs ariſing from the unhappy diviſions and 
diſtractions which have lately ſubſiſted ; and that 
the various important objects which will require con- 
ſideration, may be afterwards proceeded upon with 
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leſs interruption, and with happier effect. I can have 
no other object but to preſerve the true principles of 
our free and happy conſtitution, and to employ the 
powers entruſted to me by law, for the only end for 
which they were given, the good of my people.” 

The next day the metropolis was thrown into a 
very great ferment, by an incident which, from the 
criſis in which it happened, was deemed the more 
extraordinary. Some robbers having burglariouſly 
entered the lord chancellor's houſe in Great Ormond 
ſtreet, carried off the Great Seal of England. As 
ſoon as his lordſhip was appriſed of the robbery, in- 
formation was ſent to the reſpeCtive offices of police, 
and perſons were diſpatched in queſt of the perpe- 
trators of ſo daring a villainy, but without the de- 
fired effect. The ſame day a very important event 
was announced to the public, namely, a proclama- 
tion for diſſolving the then parliament, and declaring 
the calling another. | 

On the 6th of April a magnificent monument was 
opened in Weſtminſter-Abbey to the memory of the 
ear] of Chatham. 
artiſts and the conſummate patriot and ſtateſman, 
whoſe meritorious acts, in the ſervice of his country, 
it is deſigned to perpetuate. 

To the general joy of all who had the love of 
their country at heart, the ratification, on the part 
of the American congreſs, of the definitive treaty 
between Great Britain and America, arrived on the 
gth; and a few days after official intimation was ſent, 
by the ſecretary of ſtate, to the lord-mayor of Lon- 
don, of the arrival of that between Great Britain 
and the States-general of the United Provinces. 

The new parliament met on the 16th of May, 
when the commons re-choſe Mr. Cornwall their 
ſpeaker, and on the 19th, his majeſty went in the 
uſual ſtate to the upper houſe, and opened the 
ſeſſion of parliament. | 

The definitive treaty with Holland was ſigned 
at Paris, on the 20th; and in the beginning of 
July, proclamation of peace between Great Britain 
and the United Provinces, and alſo with the United 
States of America, was read by the city common 
crier at the Royal Exchange, and other public 
places of the metropolis; and a day of thankſ- 
giving was appointed for the 29th on that memo- 
rable occaſion, 


Advices were ſoon after received of the peace 


being ſigned between the Eaſt India Company and 


Tippoo Saib, an event that was followed by the royal 
aſſent being given to Mr. Pitt's Eaſt India regu- 
lating bill, and the prorogation of the parliament. 

A. D. 1785. On the 25th of January, being 
the day appointed for the commencement of the 
ſecond ſeſſion of the preſent parliament, his majeſty 


opened the ſame with a moſt gracious ſpeech. 


After ſome altercation, or rather converſation, a 


motion for an addreſs to his majeſty on the occaſion 


was carried in both houſes nem. con. | 

On the 3d of February three great points were 
ſubmitted by the miniſter to the conſideration of 
the commons this ſeſſion, viz. an arrangement of 
our commercial intercourſe with Ireland ; a reform 
in the repreſentation of parliament ; and the ſtate 
of the national finances. Theſe ſeveral ſubjects 
met with general approbation, and were ſet apart 
for future diſcuſſion, 

The next point of importance agitated in the 
lower houſe was, the great queſtion of reform in 
the repreſentation of the people, brought not, as 
heretofore, by a member of the oppoſition, but by 
«© the miniſter of the crown.” The ſubject was 
introduced by Mr, Chancellor Pitt, in a very elo- 


quent 


It does equal honour to the 


\ 
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Burke. After long debates the motion was rejected 


was taken off, | 


of St. James's palace. This woman had been ob- 


the paper. As ſhe was making a ſecond thruſt, 
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quent ſpeech to one of the fulleſt houſes that had ever 


been known. The purport of Mr. Pitt's propoſition 
was, that of trausferring from certain boroughs, the 
power of election to counties and towns of greater 
conſequence, not by compulſatory means, but ſo as 
to make it an act of their own direction. Aſter ſtat- 


ing the general principle and particular objects of 


his plan of reform, and enforcing his motion with a 
variety of arguments, he moved, * That leave be 
given to bring in a bill to amend the repreſenta- 
« tion.” There were ſeveral very able ſpeakers, 
both for and againſt this motion ; in particular Mr. 


by a majority of 74. 
On the 22d of June the toll which had been 
paid at Blackfriars bridge from its being firſt opened, 


The parliamentary buſineſs being concluded, on 
the 21ſt of October his majeſty went in ſtate to the 


houſe of peers, and, after ſigning the bills then ready, | 


put an end to the ſeſſion. | 2 
A. D. 1786. On the 24th of January his majeſ- 

ty went in the uſual ſtate to the houſe of peers, and 

opened the third ſeffion of the preſent parliament. 


Both houfes prefented an addreſs of thanks to his 


majeſty, which were graciouſly received. 


On the 11th of April lord Cornwallis was -ap- 

pointed governor general and commander in chief of | 
Bengal; as was, on the 12th, Sir Guy Carleton, 
commander in chief of Quebec, Nova Scotia, &c. 


His Royal Highneſs the prince of Wales, in 
conſequence of the diſappointment of ſeeing an 


addition made to his revenue this ſeſſion, by par- 
lament, on the gth of July dropt his eſtabliſn- 


ment, and appointed four gentlemen to arrange 


his affairs, and appropriate the greater part of his 

| | and it was only by this act of national juſtice it could 
be reſtored to its wonted brilliancy, excited by its 
ſacred attachments to honour, juſtice, and humanity, 
Mr. Sheridan's motion was carried by a majority of 
107. The miniſter carried his motions with reſpect 
to the commercial treaty, by a conſiderable majority, 
The ſeveral articles of impeachment having, by 


income to the payment of his debts. 


On the 11th his majeſty went to the houſe of | 


peers, and prorogued the parliament with a ſpeech 
from the throne. "YES 3 
An attempt was made on the life of his majeſty, 
on the 2d of Auguſt, by one Margaret Nicholſon, 
as he was alighting from his carriage at the gate 


ſerved to wait the king's arrival for ſome time, and, 
previous to the appearance of the carriage, had taken 
her ſtation between two women that were unknown 
to her. On the fight of the carriage, ſhe begged 
with ſorne earneſtneſs, that they would not impede 
her from delivering a memorial to his majeſty. As 
the king was alighting, ſhe puſhed forward, and 
preſented a paper, which his majeſty received with 
great condeſcenſion. At that inſtant ſhe ſtruck a 
concealed knife at the king's breaſt, which his 
majeſty happily avoided, by bowing as he received 


one of the yeomen caught her arm: and, at the 
lame inſtant, one of the king's footmen wrenched 
the knife out of her hand. His majeſty, with 
amazing temper and fortitude, exclaimed, © 1 
have received no injury! Do not hurt the woman; 
the poor creature appears inſane.” —The woman 
was immediately taken into cuſtody, and, upon 
examination, appeared to be inſane: in conſe- 
quence of which ſhe was afterwards ſent to the 
hoſpital of Bethlehem. | | | 
On the 19th of September a plan was fet on 
foot for eftabliſhing a colony in New Holland, 
for the convenience of tranſported convidts thi- 
ther, and with a future view of improving the ſol], 
and cultivating the manners of the natives. 55 
In the courſe of the ſame month a commercial 


Eden and Monſieur Vergennes, as miniſters 


treaty with France was ſigned at Verſailles by Mr, 
No. 59 
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On the 6th of December both houſes of parlia- 
ment met, . purſuant to their laſt prorogation, and 
were further prorogued to the 23d of January 1787. 

Accordingly on that day they met, and his ma- 
jeſty upon the occaſion delivered a ſpeech from 
the throne, in. which he informed them, that hav- 
ing concluded a treaty of navigation and commerce 
with the moſt Chriſtian King, he recommended it 
to them to take ſuch meaſures as they ſhould judge 
proper for carrying it into effect, aſſuring them, at 
the ſame time, that, to promote a beneficial inter- 
courſe between the reſpective ſubjects, and add 
permanence to the bleſſings of peace, ſhould be 
the grand object of all his negotiations with foreign 
powers. He further recommended to them to take 
ſuch meaſures as might appear neceſſary for carrying 
into execution a plan formed by his direction, for 
the tranſportation of convicts: and aſſured them 
of his reliance on the continuance of their exer- 
tions to improve the national reſources, and pros 
mote the welfare of his people. His majeſty, in 
conſequence, was waited on with an addreſs from 


nipotentiary for their reſpective kings. 


both houſes. 


On the. 7th of February Mr. Sheridan; in the 
lower houſe, brought forward an important charge 
againſt Mr. Haſtings, late governor general of 


Bengal, He diſplayed, in his ſpeech, moſt aſto- 


niſhing powers of elocution, inſomuch that he 


fixed the attention of the whole houſe, and con- 


| cluded with a motion that Warren Haſtings be 
impeached. The chancellor of the exchequer, after 
a ſpeech that did him much honour, gave his vote 
for the motion, declaring that the national character, 


he was convinced, had been debaſed and degraded ; 


order of the houſe of commons, been taken by Mr. 
Burke to the upper houſe, their lordſhips pro- 


ceeded in due form thereupon on the 21ſt of May, 
Having held ſome debates on different points, 


Mr. Haſtings was admitted to bail; and, purſu- 


ant to the tenour of a petition, allowed a copy of 


the charge, and had counſel aſſigned him, 


Mr. Alderman Newnham, having declared his 


intention of bringing forward a motion reſpecting 
the affairs of the prince of Wales before the ex- 
piration of this month, perſiſted in his reſolution, 
notwithſtanding the perſuaſion of ſeveral members 
to the contrary. The alderman's motion, however, 
was never made: for, at the time he had intimated, 
he roſe in his place, to declare that it was no longer 
neceſſary, being obviated by an occurrence that 
had juſt fallen out. After a ſuſpenſe of ſome days, 
and various contradictory reports, his majeſty ſent a 
meſſage to the houſe of commons, ſtating to them 


divers particulars, and recurring to their liberality 


on ſo intereſting an occaſion. The reſult was, that 
the affair terminated in ſuch a manner as was con- 
ſiſtent with the honour of the crown, and with the 


dignity of fo diſtinguiſhed a branch of the royal family 
as the prince of Wales. 


On the Zoth of May his majeſty went in the 


uſual ſtate to. the houſe of peers, and put an end 
to the ſeſſion of parliament, by a moſt gracious 
ſpeech from the throne. 


Soon after the receſs of parliament, the miniſ- 
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ſubſiſted in the Republic of the United Provinces 
of Holland. The malecontents there were be— 
come highly refractory and turbulent, and had 
treated the royal conſort of his ſerene highneſs 


the Stadtholder, ſiſter to the king of Pruſſia, with 


the greateſt indignity. As the ſituation of tnoſe 
ſtates became, by rapid degrees, more critical and 
alarming, and ſeemed likely, in its conſequence, 
to affect the ſecurity and intereſt of the Britiſh do- 
minions, every method was taken, on the part of his 
Britannic majeſty, to effect the reſtoration of tran- 
quility, and the maintenance of lawful government 
among them. To this end a memorial was preſented 
on the 14th of Auguſt, by Sir James Harris, envoy 
extraordinary from his Britannic majeſty to the 
States General, repreſenting the extreme inquietude 
with which the king his maſter beheld the continu- 
ation of their diſſentions; expreſſing his ardent deſire 
of ſeeing peace re-eſtabliſhed; and aſſuring them 
that, if it ſhould be found neceſſary to recur to a 
foreign mediation, and to invite his majeſty, every 
effort ſnould be exerted on his part to bring the ne- 
gotiation to a happy, ſolid, and permanent iſſue. 
His majeſty alſo thought it neceſſary to explain 
his intention of counteracting all forcible interference 
on the part of France in the internal affairs of the 
Republic: and as the king of Pruſſia had taken 
meaſures to enforce his demand of ſatisfaction for 


the inſult offered to the princeſs of Orange, and the 


party which had uſurped the government of Holland, 
had applied to the French king for aſſiſtance, and 


that monarch had notified to his Britannic majeſty 


his intention of granting their requeſt, immediate 
orders were given for augmenting the Britiſh forces 
both by ſea and land, which orders were executed 
with incredible alacrity. In the mean time, how- 
ever, the rapid ſucceſs of the Pruſſian troops, under 
the conduct of the duke of Brunſwick, at once ob- 
tained the reparation demanded by their ſovereign, 
and enabled the provinces to deliver themſelves from 
the oppreſſion under which they laboured, as well 
as to re- eſtabliſn their lawful government; inſomuch, 
that all ſubjects of conteſt being thus removed, 
an explanation took place between the courts of 
London and Verſailles, and declarations were ex- 
changed by their reſpective miniſters, by which it 
was mutually agreed to diſarm, and to place their 
naval eſtabliſhment on the ſame footing as in the 
A, convention was aiſo 
agreed to between the ſame courts, explanatory of 
the 13th article of the laſt treaty of peace, and cal- 
culated to prevent jealouſies and diſputes between 
their reſpective ſubjects in the Eaſt-Indies. 

On the 27th of November the parliament met 
for the diſpatch of buſineſs, and the ſeſſion was 
opened as uſual with a moſt gracious ſpeech from 
the throne, in which his majeſty took occaſion to 


mention the alarming events that had lately taken 


place in Holland, and the meaſures adopted by 
the Britiſh cabinet, in conſequence of the ſame, 
according to the tenor of what we have related. 
The motions for addreſs were carried nem. con. in 
both houſes. Dr. Watſon, biſhop of Landaff, a 
prelate of diſtinguiſhed learning and ability, re- 
minded the upper houſe, upon this occaſion, of 


the ſentiments he had delivered in the laſt ſeſſion, 


namely, “ That an alliance with Holland was an 
object of the firſt magnitude to this country ; and 
the moment that France could detach the re- 

ublic from ſuch an alliance, ſo as to transfer her ma- 
rine, and add it to her own, ſuch an event would 


put an end to the hiſtory of Britain as a great and 


| powerful nation,” 


— — 


conſideration of the buſineſs was therefore poſtponed. 
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* try were engaged in attention to diſputes which || A. D. 1788. On the 17th of January Lord © 


George Gordon, having been found guilty, in the 
month of June foregoing, in the court of King's 


Bench, of publiſhing two libels, one againſt the - 


queen of France, and the other againſt the criminal 


| juriſprudence of this country, was ſentenced to three 


years impriſonment in Newgate, then to pay a fine 
of zool. and find ſecurity for his good behaviour for 
fourteen years. | 

On the 21ſt died, at Rome, Prince Charles Lewis 
Caſſimir Stuart, who, ſince the death of his father 
in 1765, aſſumed to himſelf the title of king of 
England. He was commonly known on the con- 
tinent by the name of the Chevalier de St. George, 
and in England by that of the young Pretender. 
He was juſt 67 years and two months old on the day 
of his death. 38 455 

This perſon was ſon to James Francis, prince of 
Wales, ſon to James II. who was recognized, by 
ſeveral courts of Europe, as king of England, im- 
mediately after the death of his father. As ſuch he 


received kingly honours, had his palace and his 


guards, and enjoyed the privilege allowed by the 
Pope to catholic kings, of beſtowing a certain num- 
ber of cardinal hats. But his ſon, prince Charles, 
who lately died, did not enjoy thoſe honours. He 
was, indeed, called prince of Wales, during the life 
of his father; but, after that. event, he no longer 
bore that title; nor would the catholic courts ſtile 
him king. Ts u 

His mother was the greateſt fortune in Europe. 
She was the; princeſs Maria Clementina Sobieſki, 
grand daughter of the famous John Sobieſki, king 
of Poland, who beat the Turks near. Vienna, made 
them raiſe the ſiege of that capital, and thus ſaved 
Chriſtendom from deſtruction. Great part of her 
fortune, which amounted to a million ſterling, was 
loſt in the fruitleſs attempt made by her fon, in 
I745, to place his father on the throne of England. 
She had two ſons by her huſband ; Charles, who lately 
died, and Henry Benedict, who, by his father, was cre- 
ated duke of Y ork, and who, having been promoted to 
the purple, has been generally known by the name of 
Cardinal York, The elder ſon married, ſome years 
ago, a princeſs of Stolberg, in Germany; but by her, 
who is ſtill alive, he has no iſſue. He has left, 
however, a natural daughter, whom, by his pre- 
tended royal power, he lately created dutcheſs of Al- 


bany, and to whom he has bequeathed all. his pro- 


perty he had in the French funds, which was very 
conſiderable. To his brother, the cardinal, he 


bequeathed his empty pretenſions to the crown of 
England. 
The city of London, in concurrence with many 
reſpectable counties, cities, and towns of the king- 
dom, preſented, on the 4th of February, a petition 
to the Houſe of Commons, praying that the houſe 
would take into their moſt ſerious conſideration that 
part of the traffic carried on by this country to the 
coaſt of Africa, for procuring ſlaves for the cultiva- 
tion of our iſlands in the Weſt Indies, and humbly 
recommending to them to make ſuch regulations in 
it, as in their great wiſdom and humanity ſhould 
ſeem meet. e eee 
The ſame day Sir Elijah Impey, againſt whom 
an impeachment, conſiſting of ſix articles, had 


been brought, forward, by; a member of the lower 


houſe near four months before, was, agreeable 
to his petition, permitted to be heard in his defence. 
Having, in the courſe of a few days, gone through 
three of the charges, he expreſſed a wiſh that the 
houſe would come to a deciſion on the firſt charge 
before he proceeded on his defence; the further 


The 
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The trial of Warren Haſtings, Eſq. in conſe- 
quence of a motion for impeachment made by 


Mr. Sheridan in the lower houſe, and carried by 


a great majority, commenced on the 13th before 
the lords at Weſtminſter-hall, preceded by all 
the ſolemnities uſual on ſuch important occaſions. 

The chancellor of the exchequer having ob- 


| ſerved, previous to his motion in the houſe, on 


the 15th, © That leave be given to bring in a bill 
« for removing any doubt reſpecting the power 
« of the commiſſioners for the affairs of India, 
« to direct the expence of raiſing, tranſporting, 
© and maintaining ſuch troops as may be judged 


1 neceſſary for the ſecurity of the Britiſh territo- 


« ries and poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies, to be de- 


« frayed out of the revenues ariſing from the ſaid 


« territories and poſſeſſions,” that as ſeveral learned 
gentlemen. had been conſulted upon the conſtruc- 
tion of the act of 1784, and had differed in their 
opinions, he thought a declaratory act neceſſary, 
in order to obviate every doubt. The motion, 
after ſome oppoſition from Mr. Fox, was agreed 
to; and, on the 12th.-of March, the declaratory 
bill, notwithſtanding much oppoſition, was car- 


' ried through both houſes by large majorities. A 
proteſt, however, was entered againſt it by fifteen 
members of the upper houſe. 


A liberal and patriotic member in the following 
month moved in the lower houſe, „That it is 
« highly injurious to the ſervice, and unult to 
« ſet aſide, from promotions to flags, meritorious 


e officers, and officers not precluded by the or- 


« ders of his majeſty in council.“ The motion, 

however, after ſtrenuous exertions in its . ſupport, 

wes negating: 51 tions ay Pi 
The houſe proceeded on the gth of May, pur- 


ſuant to a former reſolution, to the final conſide- 


ration of the firſt charge againſt Sir Elijah Impey. 
This charge ſer forth, that Sir Elijah Impey, as 
chief Juſtice of the ſupreme court of Calcutta, in 
1774, had officially, in divers inſtances, become the 


inſtrument of Warren Haſtings, at that time gover- 


nor general of Bengal, in the unprincipled attack on 


the life of Maha Rajah Nunducomar. Sir Gilbert 


Elliot, who brought forward the impeachment, 
having enlarged upon ſeveral circumſtances rela- 


tive to that charge, and finding himſelf much ex- 


hauſted, begged the indulgence of the houſe till 
that day week, which was granted. Sir Gilbert 
accordingly, at the time ſtated, reſumed the ſub- 


jet, and, after adducing ſeveral: arguments in 


ſupport of his allegations, moved that Sir Elijah 
Impey, for his conduct in this affair, was guilty of 
high ctimes and miſdemeanours. A debate enſued 
upon this motion, in the © courſe of which ſeveral 
gentlemen diſplayed their elocution in ſupport of 
their reſpective opinions. Mr. Pitt was decidedly 
againſt the motion. After ſome previous obſerva- 
tion, he inſiſted that Sir Elijah had acted under the 
authority of an act of parliament, which he had not 
violated in any one inſtance. The motion was ne- 


gatived by a majority of eighteen. 


On the 25th his majeſty, and the royal family, 
were prayed for by name in all the epiſcopal chapels 


min Scotland, in conſequence of an unanimous 


reſolution of the Proteſtant biſhops of that king- 
dom, convened at Aberdeen on the 24th of the 
preceding month. 

On the 18th of June a proviſional treaty of 
defenſive alliance was ſigned between the miniſters 
plenipotentiary of their majeſties the kings of 
Great Britain and Pruſſia. 

On the 11th of July a period was put to the ſeſſion. 
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of parliament by a ſpeech from the throne, in which 
his majeſty took occaſion to expreſs his concern 


at the continuance of the war between the Ruſſians 


and the Porte, and to obſerve at the ſame time, 


that, from the general ſtate of Europe, there was 
every reaſon to expect his ſubjects would con- 
tinue to enjoy the bleſſings of peace, to which ob- 
ject, which he had uniformly in view, the engage- 
ments he had recently entered into with his good 
brother the king of Pruſſia, and alſo with the 


States General of the United Provinces, were ul- 


timately directe. | * | 
The levee at St. James's appointed on the 17th 
of October, was poſtponed on account of his ma- 
jeſty's indiſpoſition, who in a few days recovered fo 
as to appear and receive the congratulations of thoſe 
who attended; but a relapſe ſoon after occaſioned 
a general alarm. | | 
The 5th of November being the centenary of the 
revolution in 1688, was obſerved by many ſocicties 
in the metropolis, and other parts of the kingdom, 
not only with feſtivity, but devotion and thankſgiv- 


ing. At the moſt reſpectable of theſe ſocieties, a 


noble earl, who preſided on the occaſion, moved, 
that application be made to parliament, to obſerve 
the future anniverſary of the 16th of December, as 


|| a day of ſolemn thankſgiving, it being on that day 


the Bill of Rights was paſſed. It was agreed to; 
and at another:ſociety, a very conſiderable ſubſerip- 
tion .was raiſed towards erecting a column in Run- 
nemede, in.commemorat:on of that glorious event. 
The two houſes of parliament met on the 20th, 
but his majeſty not being preſent in the houſe of 
peers, by reaſon of the ſevere indiſpoſition, under 
which he unhappily laboured, and no commiſſion 
having iſſued, either for holding, or ſor a further 
prorogation of the parliament; both houſes agreed 
unanimouſly to adjourn to the 4th of December. 
On that day both houſes met, purſuant to adjourn- 
ment; the main bulineſs related to the examinarion 
of his majeſty's phyſicians, which had taken place 
the preceding day, before the privy council, and 
motions reſpecting” the ſame, were unanimouſly 
carried, in both houſes, which then adjourned. 


On the 8th, the Marquis of Stafford, in the houſe 
| of peers, roſe in the abſence of earl Camden, lord 
| preſident of the council, and after ſubmitting a va- 


riety of conſiderations to their lordſhips, approved 
by ſome, and diſapproved by others, ſucceſſively 


moved for the appointment of a ſelect committee, 


to examine the phyſicians; that the committee con- 
ſiſt of twenty one lords; and that each peer deliver 
in to the clerk a liſt of twenty one lords ſigned by his 
name the next ſitting of the houſe. Theſe three 
motions were agreed to nemine diſſentiente, 

In the houſe of commons, the chancellor of the 
exchequer moved for the appointment of a com- 


mittee of twenty one, for the ſame purpoſe, which 
being agreed to; the chancellor's nomination was 


unanimouſly approved of. 

On the 10th, the examination of the ſeven phy- 
ſicians by the ſelect committee was laid before the 
commons, when it appeared, that they all agreed 
in the main objects of enquiry. In confequence of 
theſe proceedings a grand queſtion was ſtarted in the 
houſe of commons, between two great parliamentary. 
leaders, the right honourable William Pitt, and 
the right honourable Charles James Fox; con- 


cerning the right of ſupplying the deficiency of 


the royal authority, during the incapacity of his 
majeſty, confirmed by the unanimous opinion of 
his phyſicians, en their examination by the ſele& 
committee appointed for that purpoſe, Mr. Pitt, 


after 
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after adverting to the melancholy circumſtance ſo 


generally lamented, moved, that a committee be 
appointed to ſearch for precedents of proceeding, 


in caſe of the interruption or ſuſpenſion of the ex- | 


ecutive government from the infancy, ſickneſs, 
infirmity, or other incapacity of the ſovereign. 
Mr. Fox combated the neceſſity of appointing this 
committee, and aſſerted that the ' heir-apparent, if 
of full age and capacity, had as natural and in- 
diſputable a claim to the full exerciſe of the execu- 
tive power during the continuance of the incapacity 
of the ſovereign, as in caſe of his natural demiſe, 
and thence inferred that all further delay was im- 
proper. Mr. Pitt declared that the aſſertion of his 


opponent, reſpecting the claim of the heir apparent, 


was little leſs than treaſon, and averred on the con- 


trary, that in caſe of ſuch incapacity, he had no 


more right to the exerciſe of the executive power 


than any other ſubject; and that it belonged to the 


two remaining branches of the legiſlature alone in 
behalf of the people, to make ſuch proviſions for ſup- 
plying the temporary deficiency, as they might think 
moſt proper to preſerve unimpaired the intereſt of 
the ſovereign and the. ſafety and welfare of the 
nation. 
Mr. Burke took a part, Mr. Pitt's motion was put 
and carried, and a committee was accordingly 
appointed. A motion correſponding with that 
made by the chancellor of the exchequer in the 
lower houſe, was made the next day by earl Cam- 


dien in' the | pper, and after a debate of ſome length, 


in which the mover, lord Loughborough, the lord 
Chancellor, earl Stanhope, the duke of Norfolk, and 
lord viſcount Stormont took a part; the queſtion 
being called for, was put and carried. 

The 16th, the houſe of commons, in conſequence 
of a motion carried on the 12th, having reſolved 


itſelf into a committee of the whole houſe, to con- 


ſider the ſtate of the nation, the chancellor of the 
Exchequer, after a long introductory ſpeech, which 
diſplayed great ability, proceeded to move the three 
following reſolutions: | 


Iſt, That it is the opinion of this committee, 


that his majeſty is prevented, by his preſent indiſpo- 


fition, from coming to his parliament, and from at- 


tending to public buſineſs; and that the public ex- 
erciſe of the royal authority is thereby for the pre- 
ſent interrupted, | | 

2d, That it is the right and duty of the lords 
ſpiritual, and temporal, and commons, of Great 
Britain, now aſſembled; and lawfully, fully, and 


freely repreſenting all the eſtates of the people of 


Great Britain, to provide the means of ſupplying 
the defect of the perſonal exerciſe of the royal au- 
thority, arifing from his majeſty's ſaid indiſpoſition, 
in ſuch manner, as the exigence of the caſe may 
ſeem to require. 

3d, Reſolved, That for this purpoſe, and for main- 
taining entirely the conſtitutional authority of the 
king, it is neceſſary that the ſaid lords, ſpiritual and 
temporal, and commons, of Great Britain, ſhould 
determine on the means, whereby the royal aſſent 
may be given in parliament, to ſuch bills as ma? be 
paſſed by the two houſes of parliament, reſpecting 
the exerciſe of the powers and authorities of the 


crown, in the name, and on the behalf of the king, 


during the continuance of his majeſty's preſent in- 
diſpoſition. Ea 


Tue firſt motion was carried nemine contradicente, || 


the ſecond gave riſe to a debate, which was coati- 
nued on both ſides, in one of the fulleſt houles ever 
remembered, with all the ability that could be ex- 
pected, from the moſt ſplendid talents ; and with 
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all the animation, and even impetuoſity, which 


| ſuch a ſubject, ariſing from ſuch a melancholy and 


unprecedented an occaſion, and involving queſtions 


of ſuch magnitude and importance, might be 


ſuppoſed to occaſion. . | 
The principal ſpeakers that followed were lord 
North, (who moved the previous queſtion) the At- 
torney General, and Mr. Fox. The previous queſ- 
tion being negatived, the report was brought up 
on the 19th, when two amendments were propoſed 
by Mr. Dempfter, viz.. to leave out the word 
{© rignt,” in the ſecond refolution, and after. the 
word indiſpoſition, to ſubſtitute another form than 
that adopted; the firſt was negatived, and the ſe. 
cond withdrawn, Objections were made, on the 
22d, to the third reſolution, and amendments pro- 
poſed, which being alſo negatived, the next day a 
conference was deſired of the lords, when the three 
reſolutions were communicated ta them. This 


houſe proceeded no farther this year in the affair of 


the regency, partly as they waited for the determi- 


nation of the lords, and partly on account of the 


indiſpoſition of their ſp eker. 

The lords on the 29th took the three reſolutions 
of the commons into conſideration, when the firſt 
paſſed nem. difſ. To the ſecond lord Rawdon mov- 


ed, by way of amendment, © That an humble 


addreſs be preſented to his Royal Highneſs, the 


Prince of Wales, to take upon him the adminiſtra- 
tion of the civil and military government of the 


| kingdom, during the continuance of his majeſty's | 
| preſent indiſpoſition, and no longer. This pro- 
| duced a long debate, which terminated in a divi- 


ſion, contents, 66, non-contents, 99. Majority 


|| againſt the amendment, 33. The reſolutions were 
| then agreed to, and the houſe adjourned. . A pro- 
| teſt, however, was entered by 48 peers againſt the 
| reſolutions. Thus ended the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, and with them the memorable tranſactions 
| of this year. | | 
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of the houſe of commons announced the death of 
the late ſpeaker, the Rt. Hon. Wolfran Cornwall, 
and being directed to adjourn to the 5th, the elec- 
tion of a ſpeaker came on that day, when the 
Rt. Hon. William Wyndham Grenville was pro- 


poſed by the friends of adminiſtration, and Sir Gil- 


bert Elliot Bart. by the oppoſition. The former was 
choſen by a majority of ſeventy-one; after this a 
| meſſage was received from the lords, deſiring a 


conference, which being acceded to, the commons 


were informed, that their lordſhips had agreed to 
the three reſolutions already ſtated, without any 
alteration. | 2 
The next object that called ſor the attention 
of the lower houſe, was a re- examination of the 
king's phyſicians, which was carried, on a motion 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the 
6th, reſtricting it to a ſelect committee of the 
houſe, in oppoſition to Mr. Sheridan's propoſed 


amendment, that they be re- examined at the bar of 


the houſe. This re- examination took up ſo many 
days, that the report of the ſelect committee could 


not be RI up till the 13th, and their report 


was not only ſuch as to be incapable of abridgement; 
but ſo long as to form a volume of itſelf. 
On the 16th the chancellor of the exchequet, 
after various arguments for the different reſolutions 
he had to propoſe, proceeded to ſtate them in the 
following form: 

Reſolution 1. That it is the opinion of this com- 


| mittee, that for the purpoſe of providing for the 


excrciſe of the king's royal authority during the 
| | continuance 
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On the 2d of January, the clerk. 


ir the name, and on the behalf of his majeſty, all 


of this realm, to uſe, execute, and perform, ac- 


tiops and exceptions as ſhall be provided. 


mons, a proteſt was entered on their journals, by 


lordſhips had agreed to the five reſolutions, without 
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continuance of his majeſty's illneſs in ſuch manner, | 
and ro ſuch extent, as the preſent circumſtances of | 
the urgent concerns of the nation appear to require; | 
it is expedient that his royal highneſs the prince of 
Wales, being reſident within the realm, ſhall be 
empowered to exerciſe and adminiſter the royal au- 
thority according to the laws and conſtitution of 
Great Britain, in the name, and on the behalf of | 
his majeſty, under the ſtyle and title of RrOREN 
of the kingdom, and to uſe, execute, and perform, 


authorities, prerogatives, acts of government, and 
adminiſtration of the ſame which belong to the king 


coiding to the law thereof, ſubject to ſuch limita- 

2. That the prince regent ſhould not confer 
pecrages but on perſons of the royal iſſue, and thoſe 
of full age. | e 

3. That he ſhould not grant offices, penſions, nor 
ſalaries for life, or in reverſion. 

4. That the real and perſonal property of his 
majeſty: ſhould be ſecured, and not be conſidered 
as appertaining to, or under the controul of the 
prince 1egent. p 

5. That it is the opinion of this committee that 
the care and cuſtody of the king's perſon ſhould be 
committed to the queen's moſt excellent majeſty; 
that her majeſty ſhall. have power to remove and 
appoint, from time to time; all perſons belonging 
to the different departments of his majeſty's houſhold 
during the continuance of his majeſty's illneſs, and 
no longer; and that for the better enabling her 
majeſty to perform this duty, it is expedient that 
a council ſhall be appointed to adviſe with her ma- 
jeſty, on all matters relative to the ſaid truſt, who 
ſhall alſo be impowered to examine upon oath, at 
ſuch times as they ſhall think fir, the phyſicians , 
who have attended, or may in future attend his 
majeſty, touching the ſtate of his majeſty's health. 

On the 23d, all the reſolutions were at length. 
agreed to, but not without great altercation, before | 
either of them was carried; and before the lords 
could communicate their concurrence to the com- 


£ 


upwards of fifty peers. 
The upper houſe, however, on the 23d, took in- 
to conſideration the report from the commitree, ap- 
pointed to conſider the reſolution of the commons, 
delivered at the late conference ; and the report be- 
ing read by the clerk, it was moved, to agree with 
the committee in the ſame, which (upon the queſ- 
tion) was ordered accordingly. 200, 

On the 26th the commons were informed at a 
conference, appointed for that purpoſe, that their. 


any alterations; in conſequence of which, Mr. Pitt, 
the following day, moved, in the lower houſe, that 
the purport of the ſaid reſolutions ſhould be com- 
municated to her Majeſty, and his Royal Highneſs 
the Prince of Wales, which, after ſome propoſed 
amendment being negatived, were agreed to, and 
the motions ordered to be communicated to the 
lords, whoſe concurrence being communicated to 
the commons, on the 3oth che joint committee 
waited on the Prince of Wales, with the reſolutions 
of both houſes of parliament, to which his royal high- 
neſs replied in terms that did honour to his humanity, | 
liberality, and patriotiſm. The ſame day the com- 
mittee waited on the queen, and received from 
er majeſty an anſwer, expreſſive of the ſatiſ- 
faction and pleaſure ſhe derived from the meaſures 
they had adopted in the preſent ſituation of affairs. 
No. 59. 
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The anſwers of the two royal perſonages being 


reported to the lords on the 3iſt, lord Camden 
roſe, and after ſtating a variety of reaſons for hav- 


ing recourſe to the great ſeal, in the preſent incom- 


plete ſtate of the legiſlature, he ſaid, that two reſo- 
lutions would be found neceſſary to be adopted. 


The firſt was, to eſtabliſn a commiſſion to open 
and hold the parliament in due form; the ſecond 
would follow up the firſt at a convenient time, for 
the purpoſe of empowering the royal aſſent to be 


given, in his majefty's name, to the bill of regency. 
by the fame, or by another commiſſion, His 


lordſhip concluded by moving, * That it is expe- 
dient and neceſſary, letters patent, under the great 
ſeal of Great Britain, be impowered to be iſſued 
by the authority of the two houſes of parliament, in 
the tenor and form following:” Here followed 


an exact tranſcript of the writ uſually iſſued under 


the ſign manual, impowering certain commiſſioners 


to open and hold the king's parliaments at Weſt- 


minſter. The commiſſioners nominated by the 
preſent letters patent were, the prince of Wales, 


the duke of York, the dukes of Cumberland and 


Glouceſter, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord 
chancellor, the lords preſident and privy ſeal, the 
two ſecretaries of ſtate, lord Chatham, lord 
Weymouth, and ſome other of the officers of 
ſtate, | | | 1005 

Theſe motions occaſioned ſome debates, in the 
courſe of which the duke of York roſe and ſaid, 


he had not been informed that it was intended to 


inſert his name in the commiſſion, and therefore it 
had not been in his power to take any ſteps to 
prevent it. He could not ſanction the proceedings 
with his name, not wiſhing it to ſtand upon record, 
and be handed down to poſterity, as approving fuch 
a meaſure, His opinion of the whole ſyſtem 
adopted, was already known ; he deemed the mea- 
ſure propoſed, as weil as every other that had 


been taken reſpecting the ſame ſubject, to be un- 


conſtitutional and illegal. He deſired, therefore, 
to have nothing to do with any part. of the buſineſs, 
mand requeſted that his name, and that of his bro- 
ther, the prince of Wales, might be left out of the 
commiſſion. Lord Camden ſaid, upon a requiſi- 
tion thus communicated, their could be no heſita- 
tion. He ſhould not for a moment reſiſt the deſire 
of the royal duke; but agreed to omit his royal 
highneſs's name, and that of the prince of Wales. — 


The duke of Cumberland next roſe, and de- 


fired that his name, and that of the duke of Gla- 
ceſter, might alſo be omitted. Some difficulty aroſe 
here, which being obviated, by lord Radnor's ſug- 
geſting, that it was at the deſire of their royal 
highneſſes the dukes of York and Cumberland, be- 
ing preſent, that their names, and thoſe of the 


prince of Wales and duke of Glouceſter were 


omitted in the commiſſion ; after this, the reſolu- 
tions were carried, and communicated to the com- 
mons in a conference. On their return from this 


| conference, the commons went into a committee 
Pon the ſtate of the nation, and the chancellor of 


the exchequer, after. a long introductory ſpeech, 
moved, © That the committee do agree with the 
lords in this reſolution.” The motion, after a long 
debate, was carried without a diviſion, and their con- 
currence with the reſolution was communicated to 
the lords at a conference. After this, the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, the lord privy ſeal, lord 


Bathurſt, the marquis of Caermarthen, lord Syd- 
ney, and the lord chamberlain of the houſhold, being 
robed and ſeated as commiſſioners to open and hold 
the parhament, a meſſage was ſent by the gentle- 
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houſe, to hear the commiſſion read. The ſpeaker, 


gency of the caſe ſeems to require,” 


ſioners unrobed, lord Bathurſt again took his ſeat 


either in law or in fact, to have been married to a 
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man uſher of the black rod to the commons, de- 
ſiring their immediate attendance in the upper 


attended by the houſe, being come to the bar, 
earl Bathurſt ſaid, that from certain cauſes, it be- 
ing inconvenient for his majeſty perſonally to open 
his parliament, a commiſſion had paſſed the great 
ſeal, impowering the perſons therein named, to 


open and hold the parliament in the king's name, | 
which commiſſion they would hear read. The 
commiſſion being immediately read by the clerk, | 


earl Bathurſt addreſſed the houſe of lords and 
commons in the following ſpeech : 6515 

My lords and gentlemen, 

« In purſuance of the authority given to us by 
his majeſty's commiſſion under the great ſeal, 
which has been read, among other things to de- 
clare the cauſes of your preſent meeting, we have 
only to call your attention to the melancholy cir- 


cumſtances of his majeſty's illneſs, in conſequence 


of which it becomes neceſſary to provide for the 
care of his majeſty's royal perſon, and for the 


adminiſtration of royal authority during the conti- | 


nuance of this calamity, in ſuch manner as the exi- 
The commons being retired, and the commiſ- 


on the woolſack; and the uſual orders of the houſe, 
at the opening of a ſeſſion of parliament, were 
moved, and ordered. | * 

The parliament being thus opened,. on the 3d 
of February, the' two houſes were now deemed com- 
petent to all their cuſtomary functions; and, ac- 
cordingly, in the houſe of commons, the uſual 
ſtanding orders, at the commencement of a ſeſ- 
ſion, were now read for the firſt time, and agreed 
to; and the chancellor of the exchequer moved for 
leave to bring in a bill, © to provide for the care 
of his majeſty's royal perſon, and for the adminiſtra- 
tion of the royal authority during his majeſty's ill- 
neſs; which was accordingly ordered to be prepared 
and brought in. 

On the 5th, the chancellor of the exchequer | 
brought up the regency bill. Some converſation 
enſued on a clauſe in the bill, reſpecting the mode 
in which his majeſty, when reſtored to health, was 
to reſume the , government; but there appearing 
to be a general acquieſcence in the opinion of the 
miniſter, that.this was not the proper time for the 
diſcuſſion of the clauſe, the bill was read the firſt 
time, and ordered to be printed. 

On the 7th, the houſe reſolved itſelf into a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe on the regency bill, the 
different clauſes of which were ſucceſſively moved 
by the chancellor of the exchequer. Some of them 
were agreed to without any objection ; while others 
gave riſe to much deſultory converſation, The firſt 
clauſe of more particular conſequence, was that 


providing, © that if the regent married a papiſt, || 


he ſhould forfeit the powers veſted in him by this 
act. — To this Mr. Rolle propoſed an amend- 
ment, viz. © that if the regent ſhall be proved, 


papiſt, he ſhall forfeit,” &c. He declared that he 
was not influenced by diſreſpect for the prince of 
Wales, or any motive which a member of parlia- 
ment ought to be aſhamed of. The ſafety of che 
proteſtant religion was his ſole object; and though 
he was ready to admit that he did not know it to 
be in any danger at that moment, ſtill he thought 
it prudent to provide againſt even the poſſibility 
of danger to it hereafter. The royal marriage 
act, he underſtood, had occaſioned ſome doubts ; 
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and there were not wanting gentlemen of great 
profeſſional reputation, who doubted whether it 
was conſiſtent vith the act of ſettlement by which 
the crown had been entailed upon the iſſue of 
the princeſs Sophia, being proteſtants. For the 
purpoſe, therefore, of guarding againſt any miſcon. 
ſtruction of law, he moved the amendment. 

Lord Belgrave, the chancellor of the exchequer, 
the attorney-general, and other friends of admi-. 
niſtration, objected to the amendment, as founded 


only upon vague rumours, that had been contra. 


dicted by very high authority (Mr. Fox's); and 
which, therefore,. were not a proper ground for any 


parliamentary motion,—Mr, Welbore Ellis deſired 
that the act 12 George III. might be read, by 


which it appeared, that no deſcendant of George II, 
could legally contract marriage without the dire& 
conſent of his majeſty ; which was a full anſwer to 
all ſuch ridiculous rumours. The converſation 
deviated here into perſonalities, which were termi- 
nated by the almoſt unanimous rejection of an 
amendment, that appeared obnoxious to all parties, 

The conſideration of the regency bill was reſumed 


| from time to time, in both houſes of parliament, 


and produced warm debates, as to its different 
clauſes ; till at length, having been read a ſecond 
time in the upper houſe, further proceedings were 
obviated on the 19th, by the lord chancellor, who 
roſe and ſaid, that as they had had a report that his 


majeſty was in a ſtate of convaleſcence, and another 


that his convaleſcence was progreſſive, their lord- 
ſhips muſt think that it would be highly improper to 
proceed farther in the bill till they ſaw whether the 


| expectation of his majeſty's recovery was as well 


founded as they wiſhed it to be. He ſhould, 


| therefore, propoſe to adjourn the order of the day 


to the 24th, againſt which day their lordſhips would 
have time to conſider, and be able to know how 
far the hopes in which they all ſo ſincerely rejoiced 


| were to be relied on, | 5 
During theſe tranſactious in the Britiſh parlia- 


ment, the parliament of Ireland reſolved to ad- 
dreſs the prince of Wales to take upon him the 
regency, without reſtriction. | 
minority entered a, proteſt againſt addreſſing the 
prince of Wales, and the. lord-lieutenant (Mar- 
quis of Buckingham) refuſing to tranſmit the ad- 
dreſs to Great Britain, motions were made, and 


carried in both houſes for the appointment of 


commiſſioners from tach houſe, to preſent the ad- 


|| dreſs to the prince of Wales. A vote of cenſure 


was alſo paſſed on the lord-lieutenant. | 

On the 27th the delegates from the Iriſh parlia- 
ment preſented to the prince of Wales the addreſs 
they had voted. His royal highneſs's anſwer was, 
as upon every occaſion of a ſimilar nature, ſuch 
as evinced a magnanimity worthy of his exalted 
ſituation. | 

Both houſes of the Britiſh parliament continued 


to adjourn from time to time, till the 10th of 


March, when the lords commiſſioners ſent a mel- 
ſage to the commons, to deſire their attendance 


in the houſe of peers, and announced to them, by 


his majeſty's command, his happy recovery from 
his late indiſpoſition, and conſequent capacity for 
attending to the public affairs of his kingdom, to- 
gether with his warmeſt acknowledgements for 
their late proofs of attachment to his perſon and 
government; to which were added ſome informa- 
tions of a political nature. On the occaſion, Lon- 
don, Weſtminſter, and the country round for ſe- 
veral miles, were ſuperbly illuminated, and uni- 
verſal joy was manifeſted by all ranks of peope: 

| | | he 


The lords in the 
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The regency bill was alſo ſet aſide by the lords 


as vſeleſs. | 

On the 2d of April Mr. Fox made a motion for 
the repeal of the ſhop-tax. He ſpoke upon this, 
as upon every other occaſion, with the utmoſt 
energy; ſubſtantiated his arguments, by referring 


to matters of fact, and upon the whole, evinced 


its partiality, and conſequent oppreſſion, The 


chancellor of the exchequer, after ſome previous 
remarks, evidently of a popular tendency, declared 
he ſhould not oppoſe the repeal, but on the con- 
trary give it his ſupport. The queſtion being put, 
it was Carried unanimouſly. 15 
On the 8th the earl of Saliſbury, lord chamber- 
lain, ſignified to the houſe his majeſty's appoint- 
ment of the obſervation of the 23d as a day of pub- 
lic thankſgiving to Almighty God for the removal 
from his majeſty the late illneſs with which he 
had been afflicted, and his majeſty's intention, for 
the greater ſolemnity of that day, of going to St. 
Paul's cathedral, to return thanks to Almighty 
God for the great mercy that had been extended 
whims. 5: 

In the houſe of commons, the chancellor of the 
exchequer ſignified, that his majeſty intended to 
go to St. Paul's on the day appointed for the gene- 
ral thankſgiving, and that he had ordered places to 


be provided for the members. 


Both houſes agreed on addreſſes of thanks to his 


majeſty for theſe communications, and, iſſued the 


neceſſary orders on the occaſion, 


Accordingly on the day appointed, their majeſties, 


attended by the whole royal family, the houſes of 


lords and commons, and moſt ſuperb retinue, went to 


St. Paul's in ſtate, amidſt the joyful acclamations of 


the populace, who demonſtrated their loyalty and 
affection by every poſſible token, and particularly on 
the following evening, by the moſt univerſal and 
ſplendid illuminations ever known. Bk 
The ſhop tax was repealed the 19th of May, 
by the royal aſſent given to the bill for that purpoſe. 
A diſpute happened between his royal high- 
neſs the duke of York, and colonel Lenox, (fon of 


lord George Lenox, and nephew and heir to the 


duke of Richmond) which terminated in a duel. 
This diſpute originatcd in an obſervation of his royal 
highneſs, namely, that © colonel Lenox had heard 
words ſpoken to him at the club at Daubigny's, to 
which no gentleman ought to have ſubmitted.” This 


_ obſervation being reported to the colonel, he took 


the opportunity, while his royal highneſs was on the 
parade, to addreſs him, deſiring to know, what were 
the words which he had ſubmitted to hear, and by 
whom they were ſpoken. To this his royal high- 
neſs gave no other anſwer then, than by ordering the 
colonel to his poſt. The parade being over, his 
royal highneſs went into the orderly: room, and 
ſending for the colonel, intimated to him, in the 
preſence of all the officers, that he deſired to derive 
no protection from his rank as a prince, and his 
ſtation as commanding officer, but that, when not 
on duty, he wore a brown coat, and was ready, as 
a private gentleman, to give the colonel ſatisfac- 
tion. After this declaration, colonel Lenox wrote 
a circular letter ro every member at Daubigny's, re- 
queſting to know whether any ſuch words had 
been uſed to him, and appointing a time for an 
anſwer from each, their ſilence to be conſidered as a 
declaration that no ſuch words could be recollected. 
No ſatisfactory anſwer to this being returned, the 
duel took place, of which the following account 
Was publiſhed by the ſeconds: | 

in conſequence of a diſpute already known to the 
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public, his royal highneſs the duke of Vork, abs 
- tended by lord Rawdon, and lieutenant colonel 


Lenox, accompanied by the earl of Winchelſca, 
met at Wimbledon Common. The .ground was 
meaſure at twelve paces; and both parties were to 
fire at a ſignal agreed upon. The ſignal being 
given, lieutenant colonel Lenox fired, and the ball 


did not fire. Lord Rawdon then interfered, and 
ſaid, he t. Hught enough had been done. Lieute- 
nant colonel Lenox obſerved, that his royal high- 


the duke's intention to fire. His royal highneſs 
had come out, upon lieutenant colonel Lenox's de- 


ſity againſt him. Lieutenant colonel Lenox preſſed 
that the duke of Vork ſhould fire; which was de- 
clined, upon a repetition of the reaſon. Lord Win- 
chelſea then went up to the duke of York, and ex- 
preſſed his hope that his royal highneſs could have 
no objection to ſay, he conſidered lieutenant colonel 
Lenox as a man of honour and courage. His royal 
highneſs replied, that he ſhould fay nothing: he 
came out to give heutenant colonel Lenox ſatiſ- 
| faction, and did not mean to fire at him: if lieute- 
nant colonel Lenox was not ſatisfied, he might fire 


not poſſibly fire again at the duke, as his royal 


parties left the ground. The ſeconds think it pro- 
per to add, that both parties behaved with the moſt 
perfect coolneſs and intrepidity. FRE. 
Tueſday evening, Rawpon, 
May 26, 1789. WINCHELSEA. 
On the 12th of May Mr. Beaufoy, in the houſe 
of commons, renewed his motion for the repeal of 
the Corporation and Teſt Acts. The fate of the 


was more honourable, for on a diviſion the numbers 
were, againſt the motion 122, for it 102, majority 
0 78. I 5 

The ſame day Mr. Wilberforce, for the firſt time, 
brought to diſcuſſion, the important ſubject of the 
flave trade. He argued with great force, on the 
principles of humanity, and the great law of na- 
ture, for its abolition, and was warmly ſupported by 
Mr. Burke. Mr. Fox aſſerted, that it was not only 


miſchievous to this country. Lord Penryn, and 


emancipation of the Africans, as tending to ſhake 
the credit of the nation, by the ruin of our com- 
merce, and other diſtreſsful circumſtances that muſt 
neceſſarily enſue. The further conſideration of the 
buſineſs was then deferred. os 
His majeſty, on the gth of June, went to the 
houſe of peers, the firſt time ſince his happy reco- 
very, in order to ſignify to the commons, at the 
bar of that houſe, his royal approbation of Henry 
Addington, Eſq. to be their ſpeaker, who had been 
elected in the room of Mr, Grenville, appointed 
a ſecretary of ſtate. 

On the 23d of June, a petition was preſented 
from the city of London, complaining of a pro- 
poſed plan of ſubjecting tobacco to the laws of ex- 
ciſe, and praying to be heard by counſel, againſt 
the proviſions contained in the bill brought into the 
houſe, reſpecting tobacco. The petition was read, 
and the prayer'of it granted. = 


ment were prorogued by commiſſion, after a ſpeech 


cence 


grazed his royal highneſs's curl: the duke of Vork 


neſs had not fired. Lord Rawdon ſaid, it was not 


fire, to give him ſatisfaction, and had no animo- 


again. Lieutenant colonel Lenox ſaid, he could 


highneſs did not mean to fire at him. On this both 


motion, although the ſame as on a former occaſion, 


only 20; whereas the laſt year, the majority amounted 


diſgraceful to our national character, but politically 


Mr. Alderman Newnham proteſted againſt the 


On the 11th of Auguſt both houſes of parlia- 


from the lord chancellor, purporting the acquieſ- 
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cence and approbation of his majeſty with reſpect 
to the general proceedings during the courſe of the 
ſeſſion. It may here be thought proper to obſerve, 
that the trial of Mr. Haſtings was occaſionally 
brought on this ſeſſion, and the continuation neceſ- 
farily poſtponed on the prorogation of parliament. 

On the 23d of September his majeſty had a levee 
at St. James's, for the firſt time ſince October 24, 
1788. 

1 D. 1790. On the 21ſt of January his majeſty 
went to the houſe of peers, and opened the ſeſſions 
with a ſpeech, in which he expreſſed his concern for 
the continuance of the war on the continent, and the 
events of which it had been productive; acquainted 
parliament of the aſſurances he had received of the 
good diſpoſition of all foreign powers towards his 
kingdom, and his perſuaſion, that they would en- 
tertain with him a deep and grateful ſenſe of the 
favour of providence, in continuing to his ſubjects, 
the increaſing advantages of peace, and the unin- 
terrupted enjoyment of thoſe invaluable bleſſings, 
which they have ſo long derived from an excellent 
conſtitution. 

After his majeſty's ſpeech from the throne, little 
buſineſs was tranſacted in parliament, beſide the 
cuſtomary proceedings on the addreſſes of thanks 
in buth houſes, till February 4th, when the commons 
paſſed a reſolution to take off the duties on tin 
exported beyond the Cape of Good Hope. 

On the 5th, fir John Miller moved, that the 
clerks of the different cities and market towns of 
Great Britain, do tranſmit a copy of their ſtand- 
ards of weights and meaſures to the clerk of the 
houſe of commons, with ſpecifications of ſuch arti- 
cles as are ſold by weight and meaſure. This was 
agreed to. | 

-In a committee of the whole houſe on the ſupply, 
Mr. Marſham obſerved, that in the relative ſitua- 
tion of this country to others, he ſaw no reaſon why 

the eſtabliſhment ſhould be continued fo high as it 
now was. In 1775 we had 7o regiments, of 470 
men; at preſent we had 77 regiments, of 464. We 
had loſt thirteen colonies, with Minorca, and Flo- 
rida; and yet, notwithſtanding ſo much leſs terri- 
tory to defend, the eſtabliſhments were maintained 
higher than when we had thoſe territories in our 
poſſeſſion, Mr. Pitt anſwered, that at preſent a re- 
duction of the eſtabliſhment could not be made 
with prudence. It was not a proper moment for 
reduction, when ſuch important events had happened 
as called for the ſerious conſideration of his ma- 
jeſty, and in which his parliament had declared 
their participation. From the proſperous ſituation 
of this country, from its increaſed and increaſin 
ſtrength and conſequence, there exiſted no likeli- 
hood of its being involved in the troubles ſo wide- 
ly ſpread ; it was proper, however, to maintain her 
reſpectability; to be prepared to guard her own in- 
tereſts, if they ſhould be endangered. Mr. Mar- 
ſham, having, in the courſe of his ſpeech, noticed 
the jealouſy with which the increaſe of a ſtanding 
army ought ever to be viewed; Mr. Fox obſerved 
on this head, that if at any one period they might 
look with leſs jealouſy on an army than at another, 
it was at preſent, when recent events warranted an 


univerſal congratulation, that men becoming ſol- 


diers loſt not the ſentiments, the feelings of citi- 
Zens; in regard to ceconomy, however, he never 
felt himſelf more averſe to an increaſe than at pre- 
ſent. Every man who had heard his majeſly's 
ſpeech muſt rejoice in the eee of this coun- 
try—a happineſs that aroſe from two cauſes; the 
firſt of which was, our free and happy conſtitu- 


— 


to him to be diſtant. He concluded by * 
5 5 that 
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tion. We had paſſed the trial, and were reaping 
the benefits of what other countries were ſtruggling 
for. After that firft and moſt honourable cauſe, the 
other was, that we had invariably kept our credit 
clear. Experiencing as we did the effects of theſe 
cauſes, it became the duty of the houſe, to look 
firſt to the preſervation of the conſtitution ; ang, 
ſecondly, to -our credit, to the maintenance of our 
finances, which would be injured if unneceſſary eſta- 
bliſnments were voted. —Colonel Phipps ſaid, he 
ſhould have been better pleaſed with the right hon, 
gentleman's declaration of his being lefs jealous at 
preſent than ever of an army, if his opinion had 
been drawn from our own army. The example ſet 
forth by him he hoped might never be followed by 
Britiſh ſoldiers ; they had, in the year 1780, when 
circumſtances had happened ſimilar to thoſe alluded 
to, ſhewn themſelves: citizens as well as foldiers, 
though they were not the firſt to head anarchy, to 
promote cruelty, or to fubvert the government,— 
Lord Fielding approved highly of the conduct of the 
French ſoldiers, whoſe example he ſincerely hoped 


might ever be followed by Britiſh ſoldiers. They 


had been drawn out to overcome their infant legiſla- 
ture, and they acted as citizens in refuſing to deſtroy 
it. After ſome farther converſation, all the reſolu- 
tions, and ſome ſubſequent ones, were agreed to. 
On the gth, on the diſcuſſion of the ordnance eſti- 
mates, Mr. Pulteney ſtated a variety of objections to 
the greatneſs of the peace eſtabliſhment. In reply to 
what he urged on this head, Mr. Grenville obſerved, 
that though no man was more convinced that the 
real ſtrength of the country conſiſted in its revenue, 
there was no man that would contend more ſtrongly 
for the keeping up of a reſpectable eſtabliſhment. 
Oeconomy was not to be promoted by keeping up 
leſs eſtabliſhments than were wiſe and neceſſary ; it 
would be a moſt miſerable œconomy, indeed, that 
lowered the eſtabliſhment to ſuch a degree, as ſhould 
hold out a temptation to an attack, by which the 
country might be brought into ſuch a ſituation, 
that in the ſhort ſpace of one month might be 
{wept away the ſavings of twenty years.— 
Mr. Fox ſaid, that the right hon. gentleman had 
gone on ſuch general terms, that no one could heſi- 
tate in agreeing to his principal points. There was 
no man more ready than he himſelf to give every 
proper confidence to miniſters ; he thought a degree 
of confidence neceſſary to the well being of the 


people; but a confidence for a permanent eſtabliſh- 


ment was moſt grofsly abſurd ; he would not refuſe a 
confidence for one year, but would go no further. 
This country could not bear ſuch immenſe eſtabliſh- 
ments; the being armed at all points would ulti- 


mately prove her ruin; her reliance ought to be 


on her revenue. He obſerved the army to be 
continually increaſing; that every pretence was 
ſeized to increaſe it, but none to diminiſh it.— 
The chancellor of the exchequer remarked upon 
Mr. Fox's miſtaken ſpeculation formerly of the power 
of France, and drew from it an argument, that it 
would not be proper in them, who felt not quite 
ſo confident on preſent circumſtances, as that right 
hon. gentlemen had on former, to neglect, for mo- 
mentary reaſons, the ſafety of their country, with 
no better an excuſe, when miſchief ſhould enſue, 
than who would have thought it? The preſent con- 
vulſions of France muſt give way, ſooner or later, to 
order; and though ſuch order might make her more 
formidable, it might alſo make her leſs dangerous; 


he wiſhed as an Engliſhman, and as a man, for the 


reſtoration of their tranquillity, though it appeared 
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that as it was more eaſy to deſtroy than rebuild, he 
conjured gentlemen to remember that maxim on the 
preſent queſtion, and not to relax their exertions for 
the ſtrength of the country, and the rendering her in 
a ſtate of preparation for any event.—Mr. Burke 
ſaid, every honeſt man' muſt applaud the improving, 
in time of peace, the ſolid ſtrength of the country, 
but that was not to be effected by the increaſe of the 
military force ; the policy of the country had ever 
been the direct contrary ; and if the principle were 
once admitted, that the eſtabliſhment ought to have 


no reference to the ſtate of the European powers, there 


vas no number of men but might be kept up. He 
was hoſtile to the great confidence given to miniſters. 
He conſidered confidence as one of the virtues leaſt 
becoming that houſe, and jealouſy one of its moſt 
honourable vices. If France were allied to the 
ſtrongeſt powers in Europe, in poſſeſſion of Holland, 
in poſſeſſion of a powerful fleet, a well diſciplined 
army, and a full treaſury, he would be ready to 
grant miniſters much confidence; in the preſent ſtate 
of affairs, ſuch confidence ought not to be granted; the 
huuſe of commons was gone for ever if it did not de- 
mand the reaſons for all eſtabliſhments, from the ſtate 
of Europe. He had been carefully looking over the 
map of the world, to ſee from whom we had to 
apprehend danger, and he could find no power 1n- 
clined to attack us. Was an attack expected from 
Spain? No. Couldan attack be expected from our 
alles the Pruſſians or Dutch? Were we to be at- 
| tacked by the Swiſs Cantons? Were we to be attacked 
by the Ruſſians, Danes, or Swedes ? He had gone 
through every part of the map, and could find none 
likely to attack us. He obſerved, to be ſure, a gap, 
a chaſm, from which we uſed to be apprehenſive, 
from a power that once was called France, but now 
ſunk, gone, and as unlikely to be raiſed as the Royal 
George ſunk off Portſmouth. He had heard it ad- 
vanced as the principle of his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Fox), that the examples of the French were worthy 
\ Imitation ; in that however he diſagreed ; he con- 
ſidered their examples to be more dangerous than 
their wars. In the reign of Lewis XIV. they {et 
an example of ſplendid deſpotiſm, but the example 
ſet in the reign of Lewis XVI. was ſtill more dan- 


gerous; it was an example ſet by a bloody, a 


terocious, and a tyrannical democracy. He was an 
enemy to all abſolute power, whether in the monarch, 
in an ariſtocracy, or in a democracy ;* he revered 
our well-poiſed and well-mingled conſtitution, and 
deprecated the ſpeculations of the French : they 
had proved themſelves fine architects; they had de- 
ſtroyed in two months what ages would not reſtore ; 
in that ſhort time they had madly pulled down their 
monarchy, their church, their laws, their army, 
their commerce, their conſtitution. They had a 
deſperate democracy, formed of deſperate men— 
They had an army without a head—without diſ- 
cipline—their generals with halters round their 
necks—their aſſembly forced to ſubmit to the dictates 
of the army, and the whole empire in one general 
ſcene of anarchy and confuſion. He had heard the 
Revolution in France compared to the Revolution 
in England: it bore no fimilitude ; by the Revolu- 
tion in England the country was not ruined ; ſhe 
held her head up prouder than before, and became 
more reſpected; we loſt nothing but a man who 
would have ſubverted that conſtitution which we 
called in a prince to eſtabliſh and maintain. The 
French have riſen againſt a king that was taking 
ſteps to make them free, and have involved them- 
{elves in deeper ruin and ſlavery than they were in 
before ; it was impoſſible for him to deſcribe what 
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they had done; they had deſtroyed all the ties of 
ſociety ; they had ſeparated the allegiance of a 
ſubject from his king; a tenant from his landlord ; 
a ſervant from his maſter ; they had, in ſhort, done 
a deed without a name. The right hon. gentleman, 


then entered fully into the merits of the Britiſh con- 


ſtitution; on its ſuperiority over others; of the ne- 
ceſſity of ſupporting its natural ariſtocracy, as well 
as the democracy of the people, and that by the 
maintenance of ſuch order only true liberty was to be 


obtained, and the happineſs and proſperity of the 


empire was to be maintained. After many further 
obſervations, panegyrizing the Britiſh conſtitution, 
and the revolution in this country, contraſting it with 
that of France, which he warmly deprecated; he ſat 
down, declaring, that he would, with the lateſt 
breath, and with the laſt drop of his blood, if neceſ- 
ſary, withſtand and oppoſe all innovations on our 
happy conſtitution, in whatever manner made, or 
by whom, and endeavour to tranſmit it as pure (t9 
poſterity as he found it, 

Mr. Fox expreſſed the deepeſt concern in his right 
hon. friend (Mr Burke) imagining that he would 
lend himſelf to any purpoſe whatever that might 
tend to innovate upon our conſtitution ; he revered 


it as much as his right hon. friend, from whom he 


had learnt to love it, and in the principles of which 
he had received more inſtruction from him, than 
from all the books he had ever read, or from all the 
men he bad ever converſed with. What be had ap- 

lauded in the French on a former day, was the con- 
duct of their army, which had ſhewn themſelves 
not to be the mean inſtruments of a deſpot's will. 
Mr. Burke replied to Mr. Fox in terms of concilia- 
tion. Mr. Sheridan roſe, and in the ſtrongeſt terms 
reprobated the ſpeech of the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Burke); he condemned his alluſions to France 
as ſtrictly contrary to the ſentiments that ought to be 
held by an Engliſhman. The right hon. gentleman 
had that day proved himſelf to be a ſupporter of deſ- 
potiſm, and a libeller of men exerting themſelves in 
the cauſe of freedom. He conſidered the French 
revolution as a glorious ſtruggle, and wiſhed them 
every ſucceſs.---Mr. Burke, in reply, ſaid, he had 
apprehended that the affairs of France would lead to 
a ſeparation of many in that houſe who had fre- 
quently acted together; but he had not expected 


that upon a ſeparation being about to take place be- 


tween him and the hon. gentleman, (Mr. Sheri- 
man) whom he uſed to call his hon. friend, that 
that hon. gentleman would have treated him fo 
invidiouſly as he had done, and in a manner ve 

unbecoming. He had charged him with what he was 
not, a ſupporter of deſpotiſm, and a libeller; he 
wiſhed the hon. gentleman had ſpared theſe epithets; 
his politics were ſufficient : and he declared, from 
that moment, that the hon. gentleman and himſelf 
were totally ſeparated in politics for ever. The 
hon. gentleman had for the paltry purpoſes of 
gaining a momentary popularity, and the applauſes 
of his clubs, ſacrificed his friend.---The chancellor 
of the exchequer highly complimented the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Burke) for the true principles 
he had laid down of our happy conſtitution ; the 
ground of which he pledged himſelf, with that 
gentleman, to exert himſelf to maintain ſacred and 
inviolate, and to reſiſt all attempts to injure, under 
what maſk ſoever they might be made. However 
he had diſagreed with the right hon. gentleman 
on former points, he felt for the principles he 


had that day advanced, the utmoſt gratitude and 


reverence, and declared that to the lateſt poſterity 
the country ought gratefully to revere his name. 
7 % | | Sir 
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Sir George Howard fully approved of the eſtabliſh- 
ment; he approved of the ſentiments of Mr. Burke, 
and concluded by wiſhing France might ſee better 
times. -Lord Fielding contended in ſupport of his 
former arguments, in praiſe of the French ſoldiers; 


who, he inſiſted, inſtead of being the mercenary 
inſtruments of perpetuating an intolerable ſyſtem of 


deſpotiſm, had acted like true patriots, in aſſiſting 
their fellow ſubjects in obtaining that free conſtitu- 
tion, to which as men and citizens, they were un- 
queſtionably entitled. The reſolutions were then read 
a ſecond time, and agreed to. 
The ſame day, as his majeſty was paſſing by the 
horſe-guatds, in his way to the houſe of lords, a 
perſon of genteel appearance threw a large ſtone, 
with great violence, into the carriage, but fortu- 
nately miſſed the royal perſon. He was immedi- 
ately apprehended, and underwent a long exami- 
nation, in which it appeared that he is an officer on 
half. pay, of the name of Frith, who had been long 
ſuppoſed to be inſane. He proved to be the ſame 
perſon who wrote a libel againſt his majeſty, and 
ſtuck it on the whale-bone, in the court- yard, St. 
James's, and ſigned his name, Joann FRITH, lieute- 
nant of the 2d battalion of Royals. 3 
The important conſideration of the Corporation 
and Teſt acts came on in the houſe of commons, on 
the 2d of March, upon the motion of Mr. Fox; 
who commenced his ſpeech by expreſſing the high 
gratification he felr, in coming forward to defend the 
cauſe of truth and liberty, at the expreſs ſolicitation 
of a body of people (the Diſſenters) who, on former 
occaſions, had acted inimically toward him. Deſ- 
canting then on the nature of perſecution and tolera- 
tion, he obſerved, that however ſome might deplore 


What had been done in France, he was opinion that 


it was highly praiſe-worthy, as the French were 
recurring to original principles, to obtain the rights 
of men. Perſecution upon its original principle was 


conſiſtent, but in theſe enlightened days it was con- 


ſidered as an abominable and deteſtable crime ; its 
firſt principle was to increaſe morality by enforcing 


one opinion and exterminating all others; but like | 


madneſs, its characteriſtic was, acting conſiſtently 
upon wrong principles ; 1t went on this grand error, 
that a man could judge of the opinion of another, 
better than he who entertained it: he ſhould have 


imagined that the doctrines of Chriftianity would | 


have proved a remedy for this error ; but the reverſe 
had turned out to be the fact, and torture and death 
had been introduced, to force men from their reli- 
gious opinions into ſuch as thoſe in power entertained. 
Toleration, which went in direct contrary principles 
to perſecution, was of a very modern date in any 
part of the world. It took place in Great Britain 


in the reign of king William, but was far from 


being complete, as none could be tolerated except 
thoſe who ſubſcribed to 34 out of the 3g articles. 
Perſecution went originally upon a principle of kind- 
neſs: it went firſt to the promotion of unity of 
opinion, and the extinction of thoſe opinions which 
were conceived to be erroneous, and had ever, as it 
always muſt do, failed in its endeavour. Toleration, 
on the contrary, was founded, and that ſucceſsfully, 
on philoſophy and reaſon. The language of perſecu- 
tion was arrogant, contracted, and haughty : It ſaid 
« J know the conſequences of your opinion better 


ce than you know them yourſelf.” The language of 
toleration was far different ; that went to a diſlike of 


an opinion, but ſaid “ Since you profeſs ſuch and 
« ſuch an opinion, I will not believe that you think 
« ſuch dangerous inferences may be drawn from it, 


« as ] do.” The latter mode of judging was leſs 


the throne. 


denomination in the ſervice of the country; and this, 
| 


liable to error than the former, and far more adapted 


to human affairs, It was right to judge from the fruit, 
of the tree—from the effect, of the cauſe. 


: Other 
modes of judging were liable to continual error: 


men muſt judge of acts, not of opinions. All poli- 


tical and religious teſts were abſurd; and the only 
teſt to go by was the teſt of a man's actions. But 
with reſpect to the teſt laws, a man might, in de- 
fiance wy them, fill the firſt ſituations in the coun- 
try, though hoſtile to the conſtitution. 
conſidered no man's opinion to be injurious to the 
ſtate, until ſuch opinion was brought into action, 
and then the law was fully competent to puniſh the 
offender. The cuſtom of the country had exploded 
all political teſts ; but though they were done away 
directly, they were continued indirectly, and under 
falſe pretences; they were continued by means of 
religious teſts, with which the houſe had nothing to 
do; for to them it was a matter of little concern 
who were Trinitarians, or Unitarians, or Baptiſts, &c. 


| The Teſt Act was a meaſure enforced ſoon after the 


civil wars, and was calculated to keep from office all 
anti-monarchial men; but he reprobated ſuch an 
act, as acting under falſe pretences, and would prefer 
a monarchical teſt at once; for the teſt now given 
went but to gueſs at a man's opinion, and might ad- 
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mit thoſe who were hoſtile to every political opinion 


on the conſtitution, while it acted againſt thoſe who 
were for the conſtitution. He turned this, argument 
in ſeveral points of view, contending that it was ab- 
ſurd and nugatory to impoſe ſuch teſt. He conſi- 
dered it unneceſſary to go into the praiſe-worthy con- 
duct of the Diſſenters from the revolution down- 


wards; but he wiſhed to put all merit or demerit 


out of the queſtion; for, allowing every ſpecies of 
demerit to exiſt on their part, the teſt ought not to 


be continued in force, as it acted againſt the rights 


| of a body of men. He conſidered it impoſſible to 


diſapprove of a whole body for the conduct of indi- 


viduals who formed a part of that body, and that it 


would be unjuſt to deprive one individual, in a hun- 
dred, of his rights, for the conduct of the ninety- 
nine that formed the other part of the ſociety. But 


though he was averſe to merits or demerits having 
any weight, he could not avoid obſerving, that the 


conduct of the diſſenters had been highly meritorious; 
and when this country had been diſtrafted with inter- 
nal troubles and inſurrections, they had ſtood for- 
ward with their lives and property in its defence; 
and by their exertions, the rebellions of 17 15 and 
1745 were rendered unſucceſsful, the conſtitution 
maintained, and the Brunſwick family ſupported on 
He contended, that in thoſe times the 
High Church party were as inimical to the family 
on the throne, as the diſſenters were earneſt in their 


ſupport. The generoſity of the Engliſh parliament - 


was particularly worthy of notice, in conſequence of 
the. aid afforded them by the diſſenters in 1715 and 
1745; for they paſſed an act of indemnity for all 
who had ſerved in his majeſty's forces on that oc- 
caſion. The Iriſh, ſtill more generous, came to a 
vote of declaring any perſon who proſecuted a diſ- 


00 


ſenter for his ſervices, an enemy to his country, and 


a Jacobite. 
abſurdity of ſuch acts of indemnity, he obſerved, 
that by the repeal of the Corporation and Teſt Acts 
we had nothing to fear ; for we could not now be 


threatened with a civil war, with a pretender, or . 


with a foreign war. He contended, from a ſpeech 
of king William to his parliament, that it was the 
wiſh of that monarch, and the wiſh of every prince 
of the Brunſwick line, to employ diſſenters of every 


he 


After dwelling for ſome time on the 
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. 
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without any danger to the ſtate: for an attempt had 
been made, and he feared too ſucceſsfully, to raiſe 


a High Church party. In ſpeaking of the church, 
he ridiculed all idea of its being in danger; and aſked, 


. whence the danger could be expected? He con- 


tended, that the teſt did not go to exclude men who 


were in oppoſition to the hierarchy ; but that, on 


the contrary, it admitted them into ſuch places 
were they might injure the ſtate, and kept them from 
ſuch were they could not. He noticed the writings 
of Dr. Price againſt the hierarchy, but inſiſted that 
there would be no more danger to the conſtitution, 
in admitting him to any office in the ſtate, than 
there was in permitting one, who objected to the 
preſent repreſentation of the people in parliament, to 
be at the head of the treaſury ; the firſt could not 
injure the hierarchy, nor the latter the conſtitution 
of the legiſlature. He wiſhed again to aſk, where 
the danger was to the church? No fear was to be 
apprehended from the Pretender or the Pope. The 
Diſſenters, ſo far from having increaſed, had decreaſed; 
the church had leſs enemies than uſual, and its power 
was prodigious, It was ſaid, that the Diſſenters 
always argued for toleration when undermoſt, but 
were little granters of it when uppermoſt ; this, how- 
ever, he contended would not be found to be the truth. 
At the union, two churches were eſtabliſhed in Great- 
Britain in different parts, but both conſidered as true; 
the kirk was eſtabliſhed in Scotland, and the hierarchy 
in England; the Diſſenters in Scotland, were not, 
however, deprived of the right of enjoying the ſame 
offices with the members of the kirk; where, had 


there been a Teſt Act, there would have been no 


need of an act of indemnity for the epiſcopalians 
who had ſerved in ſupport of the family on the 


throne againſt the rebellions of 1715 or 1745. By 


the conduct of the Kirk of Scotland, it could not 
be ſaid that thoſe who there held a contrary doctrine 
with the church of England were hoſtile to tolera- 
tion. In America, where the Diſſenters had the 
upper hand, no one could ſay they were intolerant, 
but, on the contrary, granted toleration to the fulleſt 
extent; it was not decent, therefore, to continue 
ſuch intolerant acts in this country, eſpecially as 
every year the parliament found it neceſſary to con- 
demn them by an act of indemnity. The teſt in 
Ireland had been repealed for eleven years, and yet 
the church had there exiſted without danger, though 
ſurrounded by Catholics on one hand, and Diſſenters 
on the other; the Kirk of Scotland, with little 
power, did the ſame; and the only church in his ma- 
jeſty's dominions that thought itſelf in danger, was 
the eſtabliſned church of England, in the full poſ- 


ſeſſion of power, of extenſive poſſeſſions and in- 


fluence; all danger, therefore, appeared to be chi- 
merical, and aſſerted only for the purpoſes of op- 
preſſion. It was oppoſed: to him, that no innova- 
tion ought to be ſuffered; but he begged to remind 
the houſe, that the church owed its exiſtence to 1n- 
novation ; and that to innovation the beauty of our 
conſtitution was obliged. Limited monarchy would 
end in abſolute monarchy, if innovations were not 
on all neceſſary occaſions admitted. He entered 
ſhortly on the origin of the Corporation and Teſt 
Acts, which. were paſſed immediately after the heat 
of the civil wars ; the Corporation, to prevent the 
admiſſion of ſuch Diſſenters who were conſidered to 
be anti-monarchical, and the Teſt againſt the Roman 
Catholics. He reprobated thoſe acts as pillars of 
the conſtitution, and obſerved, thar a conſtitution 
ſupported by them was not worth preſervation. He 
contended at length againſt the diſabilities thrown on 
148-2 n. 
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he ſaid, was of all moments the moſt likely to do ſo, 
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Diſſenters by the above acts, as militating ſtrongly 
againſt the principles of the Chriſtian religion; he 


argued that no church was in danger by the removal 
of ſuch diſabilities, and inſtanced the ſtate of the 


French church previous to the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes; he condemned the conduct of a learned 
biſhop in ſending a circular letter to his clergy ; to diſ- 
countenance all who ſupported the motion for a re- 
peal, and remarking on the anniverſary ſermon of 
Dr. Price: on the anniverſary of the Revolution, ap- 
proved of its general principles, though he conſi- 
dered they would have come better from a member 
in that houſe than from a pulpit. He argued forcibly 
for religion and politics being ever kept ſeparate, 
and concluded by moving, “ That this houſe will 
« immediately reſolve itſelf into a committee of the 
ce whole houſe, to conſider of ſo much of the ſaid 
« acts as requires perſons, before they are admitted 
ce to any office, civil or military, or any place of 
<« truſt under the crown, to receive the Sacrament of 
* the Lord's Supper, according to the rites of the 
« church of England.” ee e | 

Sir Harry Houghton ſeconded the motion. He 


did not deſpair but the eſtabliſhed church would, 


ſooner or later, do themſelves the honour of joining 
cordially in the abolition of the acts. 

Mr. Pitt roſe, with a declaration that neither the 
country, nor the age, nor the place in which he was 
ſpeaking, needed any arguments to make perſecution 
appear in any new lights of deteſtation. On that 
point there was but one ſentiment, in which all muſt 
agree. The doctrine of toleration, however, as laid 
down by Mr. Fox, by no means correſponded with 
the ideas he entertained of it, nor did he perfectly 
comprehend what were the preciſe principles on 
which he argued. For in the beginning he under- 
derſtood that Mr. Fox's toleration would not ſuffer 
any teſt to be taken of a man's religious opinions, 
by which his intereſt or property could be in the 
leaſt affected; and he afterwards admitted, that there 
ought to be an eſtabliſhed church, in which ad- 
miſſion, though he avoided ſaying that ſuch a thing 
was neceſlary, yet he certainly allowed that it was 
materially advantageous to the intereſts of a free 
ſtate. The points then would chiefly be to conſider, 
whether the national religious eſtabliſhment was 
uſeful? Whether the Diſſenters were in right and 
juſtice entitled to the repeal they demanded ? Whe- 
ther their principles did not oblige them to aim at the 
ſubverſion of the eſtabliſhment of the church of 
England ? And whether the meaſure propoſed might 
not put them into a condition of finally effecting that 
purpoſe? The firſt of theſe points, reſpecting the 
propriety of a regular and eſtabliſned religion, was 
already univerſally admitted. Power was a truſt 
delegated by the legiſlature to the crown, but un- 
doubtedly intended to be uſed for ſuch purpoſes as 
would beſt ſerve the ends for which limitations were 
ſet upon the prerogatives of the monarch. At the 
preſent time, particularly, or indeed at any other, 
he did not mean that the exerciſe of theſe prerogatives 
ſhould be watched with a too ſcrupulous jealouſy. 
But at no time was it a conſtitutional doctrine, to 
maintain, that all. watchfulneſs ſhould be removed 
from the exerciſe of the royal authority. Thus, 
while his majeſty was entruſted with the choice of 
thoſe perſons who were to adminiſter the great con- 
cerns of the country, it was prudent to withhold the 
power of conferring ſuch offices on thoſe whoſe prin- 
ciples might lead them to deſtroy what had been 
hitherto eſteemed the bulwark of the conſtitution. 
He then noticed the arguments of Mr. Fox, re- 
ſpecting the circuitous mode of offering a teſt which 


regarded 
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ſubjects were concerned. Lo this doctrine he op- 
poſed the reſolution of the Diſſenters themſelves, in 
which they recommended to the Proteſtant Electors, 
on all future occaſions, to ſhew a marked diſtinction 
to thoſe whom they believed well diſpoſed to the civil 
and religious liberties of the country, and particularly 
to thoſe who in the former applications to parliament 

had voted for the repeal of the Corporation and Teſt 
Acts. In this it appeared, that the Diſſenters them- 
ſelves thought, that ſuch a teſt as that againſt which 
in their own perſons they proteſted, perfectly juſtifi- 
able and neceflary to be adminiſtered to others, 
giving at the ſame time a very plain indication of 
what might be expected in their future conduct, by 
employing, in aſſociations of this kind, the influence 
they already poſſeſſed. By this Teſt was to be al- 
certained the eligibility of - gentlemen to ſuſtain the 
arduous ſituation of a ſenator, the removal from 
which was undoubredly no leſs a ſtigma on them, 
than the ineligibility was repreſented, which debarred 
Diſſenters from ſubordinate, and, in many reſpects, 
paltry offices. He knew there were many men 


among. the Diſſenters, diſtinguiſhed for their piety, | 


learning, and-2zeal ; but there were others who pro- 
feſſed and wrote to a tendency of a very different 
nature. Many had repreſented what they called the 
hierarchy of this country, as abominable. Of the 
wiſhes of ſuch perſons, there could be no doubt. 
Yet, according to Mr. Fox's poſition, no Sacra- 
mental Teſt ſnould be adminiſtered, to exclude ſuch 
people from offices of power and emolument. He 
aſked, if there was any man who would contend, that 
in former troubles there were not men conſcientiouſly 
Jacobites, who, from education or reaſoning, 
thought they were only doing their duty in ſupport- 
ing the rights of the deſcendants of James II. At 
one time, in particular, when the deſigns of foreign 
enemies, and the concurrence of factions at home, 
had brought on a rebellion headed by the Pretender, 
he would aſk; whether, if theſe teſts had not been 
enacted, and perſons of the deſcription he alluded to, 
had been allowed to fortify themlelves with all the 
advantages of official ſituation ; when the fate of the 
religion and liberties of the country hung upon the 
uncertain event of two or three battles, there was not 
ſomething more than a poſſibility, that they ſhould 
not this. day be deliberating on any queſtion of II- 
berty or toleration ? This toleration then, as it was 
called, was evidently no matter of right, nor indeed 


according to many reſolutions of the Diſſenters them- | 


ſelves, was it required much as a matter of expedt- 
ence; for they profeſſed to conſider their excluſion 
from'employments of truſt to be amply compenſated 
by their exemption from offices of burthen ; ſo that 
all reſted on the ſtigma, which was already ſhown to 
be nugatory and unfounded. He then glanced a 
little further on the views of the Diſſenters, who, it 
was contended, would be ſatisfied with the indul- 
gence, Or rather claim, which was now demanded. 
For this, however, if otherwiſe, not improper, the. 


legiſlature had no ſecurity, not even the pledge of | 


Mr. Fox. The period when men arrived at a cer- 
tain degree of influence and power, was not that in 


which they would be moſt likely to relax in their || 


views and attempts. at aſcenſion, That was never 


known to be the character of ambition. But if | 


there wanted any proof on this head, it was the-cir- 
cumſtance of the laſt indulgence, before which he 
- agreed there was not a full toleration in this country. 
It was then urged, that they wiſhed for no farther 
favour than the indulgence of their religion, the 


erection of ſchools, and the education of their chil- | 


. 


dren. In ſupport of his third poſition, that the 
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Diſſenters, when in power, muſt be expected to 
employ every engine for the ſubverſion of the eſta. 
bliſhed church, he urged, that thinking it a duty to 
reject epiſcopacy in their own communions, and 
conſidering it a blaſphemy, oppreſſive and abominable, 
they will think it a conſcientious duty to attempt its 
demolition; in effecting which, he thought the con- 
ſtitution itſelf could not poſſibly eſcape a fatal partici- 
pation. The inſtances adduced by Mr. Fox, to ob- 
viate theſe objections, were by no means in point. 
In Ireland, it was true, theſe acts had been repealed, 
the policy or impolicy of which, it was not his buſi- 
neſs to diſcuſs; but the interval ſince the repeal was 
too ſhort to admit of any experimental argument of 
its operation; beſide, that the great diſproportion 
between the number of Proteſtants of every de- 
ſcription, and the Roman Catholics oi that country, 
laced the circumſtance out of all compariſon with 
the objects which ſhould operate here. To Scot- 
land, the obſervation was equally inapplicable : for 
as they had no epiſcopal eſtabliſnments to ſupport, 
like us, the Diſſenters had nothing of the kind to 
work upon; nor could here be any apprehenſions of 
that deſcription to which he alluded. France alſo, 
and the edict of Nantz, were equally out of the 
queſtion, - being differently circumſtanced both in 
their: civil and religious government. On the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the country he forbore to make any 
comment whatever. What was ſtated relative to 
the Diſſenters in America, was as much from the 
purpoſe as the reſt; but, while he was on the ſub- 
ject, he ſaid, that whatever we ſuffered there in point 
of territory, made no diminution of our commerce, 
and all the damage we had ſuſtained was what was 
expended in the loſing of it. He next proceeded to 
ſhew the dangers to be apprehended of the Diſſenters 
being in a condition, ſhould this motion ſucceed, of 
effecting at length the ruin of the preſent eſtabliſh- 
ment. He ſpoke of their activity, unanimity, and 
fervour, - He was glad to find that the mover of this 
queſtion had expreſſed himſelf fo unequivocally a 
member of the eſtabliſhed church. For if at 
any time that ſhould-happen, which was no very ex- 
traordinary thing in the annals of this country, that 
by a ſudden effort which caught upon the favour of 
the people, the Diſſenters, who were the minority, 
ſhould be lifted into a majority; that they were led 
by a man of great influence and addreſs, poſſeſſing 
| talents to take advantage of ſuch a predilection in 
| their favour; ſuppoſe him to get the lead in the ad- 
miniſtration” of the country—and none of the ſup- 
politions were impoſſible or uncommon—what then 
would become of the eſtabliſhment of the church? 
Mr. Fox at length cloſed the debate with a review 
| of all that had been ſaid on it. He confeſſed the 
| candour and ability which Mr. Pitt had obſerved in 
| his reply, and explained a few remarks in which he 
| had miſconceived him. He ſaid, he was ſorry again 
to differ from his friend Mr. Burke on ſuch a great 
| conſtitutional queſtion ; for he had imbibed from his 
| converſation and talents almoſt all the information of 
which he was maſter. At three o'clock the houſe 
divided, Ayes 105, Noes 294 Majority 189 againſt 
the repeal. fa, | 
| On the 1oth of June His Majeſty: went to the 
| Houſe of Peers, and in the courſe of his ſpeech 
took occaſion to ſignify his intention forthwith to 
| give directions for diſſolving the preſent, and calling. 
| a new parhiament. The Lord Chancellor then, by 
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y. || His Majeſty's command, announced the prorogation 


| of parliament to the 3d day of Auguſt following; 
| and on the 12th of June a proclamation was iſſued 
for diſſolving the parliament and calling. a new one, 


the writs returnable on the 10th of Auguſt, * 
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A CRE, ſiege of, 135. ; | 

Act of Grace, ſigned by George I. 446. | 
Adrian, the Roman emperor, arrives in Britain, 46. 
Agincourt,” battle of, 224. | 


Agricola, Julius, appointed governor of Britain, 33. Makes a 


compleat conqueſt of the iſland of Angleſea, ib. Endeavours 
to conciliate the affections of the Britons, ib. His great mo- 
deration in government, ib. Erects public academies for the 
ſtudy of the Roman language, ib. Builds fortreſſes to ſecure 
his conqueſts, 34. Defeats the Caledonians, ib. Is recalled 
from Britain, and afterwards poiſoned by the emperor Domi- 
tian, 35. ö | | 

Aitken, ; commonly called John the Painter, hanged for 
ſetting fire to Portſmouth dock-yard, 583. 

Alcantara taken by the Engliſh, 424. | | 

Alectus, a Roman officer, treacherouſly aſſaſſinates Carauſius, 


who had not only been declared emperor by the Romans, but |. 


.a)ſo the Britons, 41. Engages Conſtantius the ſucceſſor of 
Carauſius, but is defeated and ſlain, 42. 


Alfred aſcends the throne of England, 74. Marches againſt the 


Danes, and is worſted, ib. Enters into a treaty with them, ib. 
Fits out a fleet to guard the coaſts, 75, Encreaſes his navy, 


engages and totally deſtroys the Daniſh fleet, ib. Conceals 


himſelf in the hut of a cowherd, 76. Aſſumes the character 
of a muſician, and by that artifice obtains a circumſpect view 
of the ſituation of the Daniſh camp, ib. Attacks the Danes 
In their camp, cuts the greater part to pieces, and obliges the 


reſt to ſurrender, 77. Offers them ſettlements in the iſland 


on condition of their embracing the Chriſtian religion, ib. 
Rebuilds London, which had been deſtroyed by the Danes, 
orders the aſſembly of the ſtates to be there held, and declares 
it the metropolis of the kingdom, ib. Builds a great number 
of ſhips, and erects fortreſſes in various parts of the iſland, ib. 
Deſtroys the Daniſh fleet, 78. Divides the kingdom into 
counties, 79. Forms a code of laws for the better govern- 
ment of his people, ib. Erects ſchools in various parts of the 
kingdom for the promotion of learning, ib. Rebuilds the 
univerſity of Oxford, ib. His death and character, 80. 


Ally, Hyder, defeated by Sir Eyre Coote, 593. His 


death, 604. . 


Alphage, archbiſhop of Canterbury, cruelly put to death by 
the Danes. 

wy Venetian, make their public entry into Lon- 
on, 538 | 

2 commence hoſtilities with the king's troops at 
Boſton, 578. The ſucceeding wars conſequent thereon, 
cot, BE TD 

Andre, major, a young Engliſh officer, concerts a plan for ſur- 
priſing the American army, 591. Fails in his deſigns, and is 
apprehended as a ſpy, ib. His caſe referred to a board of 
general officers, ib. Is ſentenced to death, and executed ac- 
cordingly, ib. | | 

Anne of Cleves married to Henry VIII. 282. Is divorced, ib. 

Anne, princeſs of Denmark, aſcends the throne of England, 


419. Declares war againſt France and Spain, 420. A plot 


formed againſt her in Scotland by the emiſſaries of the king 
of France, 422. Unites England and Scotland under the 
general name of Great-Britain, 426. Loſes her conſort the 
prince of Denmark, 429. Signs a treaty of peace with the 
Duteh, 435. With France, 436. Is greatly diſturbed in her 
mind at the diſſentions of her miniſters, 437. Is ſeized with 
a lethargic diſorder, 438. Her death and character, ib. 
Anointing, ceremony of, firſt performed at the coronation of 
Engliſh monarchs, 74. a ; 
Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury, quarrel between him and 
Henry I. 111. Goes to Rome, 113. Returns. to England, 
and is reinſtated in his archiepiſcopal dignity, ib. 
nſon, commodore, (afterwards lord) ſails to the South-Seas, 
477. His return, with an account of his proceedings while 
abroad, 482. | ; 
Ardevelt, Jacob de, leader of the Flemings, forms an alliance 
| 2 Edward III. 188. Is cruelly murdered by the popu- 
ace, 192. 
Armada, Spaniſh, account of, 315. Total defeat of, ib. 
Arnold, general, quits the American ſervice, and joins the 


/ 
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dach flandard, 59 1. Lays ſiege to New London, and makes 
himſelf maſter of the place, 593. 


Arthur, prince, takes up arms againſt his uncle, king John, 


3 


142. Is taken priſoner, and confined in the citadel of 


Rouen in Normandy, 143. Is baſely aſſaſſinated by his 
uncle, ib. | 

Arundel, earl of, engages the French fleet, takes fourſcore of 

their ſhips, and brings them ſafe to England, 239. Is 
impeached of high-treaſon, tried, condemned; and exe- 
cuted, 211, ? 

Aſcue, Anne, burnt for her religious opinions, 285. 

Aſgill, captain, doomed, by lot, to ſuffer death in America, 
599. Eſcapes his deſigned fate by the interpoſition of the 
count de Vergennes, and general Waſhington, 600. 

Aſhdown, battle of, between the Engliſh and Danes, 73. 


Aſſaſſination Plot againſt king William III. 412. 


Athelſtan engages the Daniſh fleet, takes nine of their ſhips, and 
obliges the reſt to quit the coaſt, 70. Succeeds his father on 
the throne of England, 82. Marches againſt the Danes of 
Northumberland, and obliges them to ſue for peace, ib. Re- 
duces the kingdom of Scotland, ib. His death and cha- 
racter, 83. | | | 

Auguſta, princeſs, married to the hereditary prince of Brunſ- 
wick, 540. | 

Auguſtus II. king of Poland, dies, 471. Conſequences of his 
death, ib. | | x 

B. 


B the life of Queen Elizabeth, 311. 
* Francis, lord chancellor, fined and impriſoned in the 
ower, 334. | 

Baliol, John, king of Scotland, defeated by Edward I. 168. 
His ſingular ſubmiſſion, ih. Is ſent priſoner to the Tower of 
London, ib. Submits to a voluntary baniſhment, ib. 

Baliol, Edward, aſſerts his right to the crown of Scotland, 185 
Defeats the Scots, and 1s crowned king, ib. 

Banks, Mr. undertakes a voyage to the South Seas, underfthe 


protection of government, 579. Conſequences thereof, ib. 
Bannock- burn, battle of, 177. 3 ; 


Barcelona taken by the Engliſh, 425. 


Bards, or Welch poets, put to death by order of Edward I. 166. 
Barham Moor, bartle of, 218. 


Barnet, battle of, between Edward IV. and the earl of War- 
wick, 247. RE | 

Barons, Engliſh, form a conſpiracy againſt king John, 144. 
Oblige him to ſign Magna Charta, 147. Are incenſed at the 
conduct of Henry III. 158. Form themſelves into an aſſo- 
ciation, ib. Make a ſet of ordinances, called the Statutes or 
Proviſions of Oxford, 159. Take the government into their 
own hands, ib. Raiſe an army, and engage the king's 
forces, 160, Are defeated, and reduced to obedience, 162; 
Their wars with Edward II. 178. | re as 

Barrington, admiral, takes the iſland of Lucia belonging to the 
French, 587. Defeats count d'Eſtaing, ib. 

Barton, Elizabeth, commonly called the Holy Maid of Kent, 
a remarkable impoſtor, 278. 

Battle of the Spurs, 270. 

Becket Thomas, made archbiſhop of Canterbury by Henry II. 
123. Aﬀects great ſanctity, ib. Attempts to extend his 
power and authority, ib. Refuſes to comply with the king's 
mandate, 124. His haughty entrance into the king's palace, 
125. Flies to the continent, and is protected by Lewis, king 
of France, 126. Makes peace with the king, returns to 
England, and is reſtored to the ſee of Canterbury, 127. Is 
aſſaſſinated before the altar of St. Benedict, ib. His cha- 
rater, ib. | 

Bedford, duke of, his prudent eonduct in France, 227. 

Belleiſle taken by the Engliſh, 530. 

Bells, the firſt tunable, Ft u bo England, 100. 

Bembow, admiral, defeated by the French in the Weſt-Indies, 
421. His magnanimous behaviour, ib. His death, ib. 

Bergen- op-Zoom, ſiege of 487 

Bernard-Heath, battle of, between queen Margaret and the 
earl of Warwick, 241. 5 

Berwick, duke of, killed, 472. 


7 8 Biſhops | 


Abington, a yeoman of Derbyſhire, his conſpiracy.againſt 
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397. Are committed to the Tower, ib. Are brought to 
trial, and acquitted, ib. ; 
Blackfriars-Bridge, toll taken off, 60g. 3 
Blake, admiral, engages the Dutch fleet, 367, 368. Deſtroys 


the Spaniſh galleons in Santa Cruz, 370. Dies of a droply | 


on his return home, ib. 

Blenheim, battle of, 423. FOO 

Blois, Charles de, his controverſy with John de Montfort for 
the dukedom of Britany, 190. 

Blood, a daring ruftian, ſteals the crown and regalia from the 
Tower, 382. | 5 

Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, publicly ſcourged by order of 
Catus Decianus, 30. The Britons take up arms in her de- 
fence, and Boadicea being choſen to the command, deſtroys 
the Roman colony at Camelodunum, ib. Her animated 
ſpeech to her troops, previous to her engaging the army under 
Paulinus Suetonius the Roman general, 31. She is defeated, 
and her army totally routed, in conſequence of which ſhe 1s 


ſo diſtrefled in mind as to put a period to her own exiſt- 


ence, 1b. : 

Boleyn, Anne, married to Henry VIII. 278. Crowned with 
great magniſicence, ib. Is accuſed of committing adultery, 
280. Pur to death, ib. | 

Bohun, Henry de, killed with a battle-axe by Robert Bruce, 
king of Scotland, 177, | 

Boſworth, battle of, 255. | | 

Bothwell, earl, becomes the favourite of Mary Queen of Scots, 
303. Is married to her, ib. Is defeated by the Scots, ib. 
Retires to Denmark, and there dies, 304. | 

Boyne, battle of, 406. 5 

Braddock, general, defeated and ſlain, 492. 

Bricks firſt made and uſed for building of houſes, 80. 

Britain, ety mology of its name, 6. Its ſituation, form, extent, 
and natural advantages, ib; The manner of its being firſt 

peopled, 7. Its diviſion into principalities and ſtates, with 
the appellative names given to the inhabitants of each re- 
ſpective diſtrict, 8. State of during the time of the Ro- 
mans, 47. . | 

Britons, ancient, their general charaQers, perſons, manners, 
and diſpoſitions, 8. Their habitations, method of living, 
warlike inſtruments, commerce, &c. 9. Their civil policy 
and government, 10. Oppoſe julius Cæſar on his firſt land- 
Ing ip Britain, 15. Are repulſed, and obliged to ſave them- 
ſelves by a precipitate flight, ib. Sue for peace, ib. Again 
engage the Romans, but are defeated, and a ſecond time ſue 
for peace, which is granted on certain conditions, 17. They 
break the treaty after Cæſar's departure, and on his arrival a 


ſecond time engage his forces; but are totally defeated, 


and again obtain a peace on delivering up certain hoſtages, 
which Cæſar on his leaving the iſland, takes with him to 
Rome, 18—20. Are greatly harraſſed by the Romans after 
Cziar's departure, 24. Make ſubmiſſion to the emperor 
Claudius, ib. Are deſerted by the Romans, 46. Invite over 

the Saxons to defend them from the ravages of the Scots and 
Picts, 49 | 

Bruce, Robert, becomes a competitor for the crown of Scot- 
land, 167. His claim ſet aſide, 168. YO, 

Bruce, Robert, the younger, attempts the deliverance of his 
count:y, 173. Eſcapes from the court of Edward I. ib. Is 
crowned king of Scotland, ib. Is defeated by the Engliſh 
and retires to the weſtern iſles, 174. Defeats the earl of 
Pembroke, ib. Kills Henry de Bohun with a battle ax, 177. 
Obtains a complete victory over the Englith, 178. 


Bruce, lady Mary, confined in a wooden cage, and publicly 


expoled to the populace by order of Edward I. 174. 

Bruce, David, king of Scotland, defeated by queen Philippa, 
taken priſ:ner, and confined in the Tower, 195. Is releaſed, 
and replaced on his throne, 199. 

Buckingham, duke of, forms: a deſign for dethroning Ri— 
chard III. 253. Raiſes a body of forces, who deſert him, in 
conſequence of which he is taken priſoner, and behead- 
ed, 254. 18 . 

Buckingham, duke of, ſon to the before- mentioned, beheaded 
on Tower-hill, 273. 


Buckingham, duke of, (favourite of Charles I.) makes a de- 


ſcent an the iſland of Rhe in France, 341. Is obliged to 
retreat, ib. Embarks his forces, and returns to England, ib. 
Is aſſaſſinated at Fortſmouth, 34.2. | 

Bunker's Hill, baitle of,. 581. 

Burgoy ne, general, appointed commander of the Britiſh forces 
in America, 581. Surrenders himſelf and troops to general 
Gates at Saratoga, 585. | 

Burgundy, duke of, cauſes the duke of Orleans to be aſſaſſi- 
nat«d in the ſtreets of Paris, 222. Takes the king of France 
priſoner, 224. | 

Burials permitted in towns, which uſed to be in the high- 
ways, ©0. Ws 

Byrg, adwiral, engages the French fleet under M. Galiſſio- 
nicre, 494. Is tuperceded in his commiſſion, 495. Is tried 
by a court martial for miſconduct, ib. Sentenced to death, 
and executed, ib. - 
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Biſhops petition James II. againſt thedeclaration of indulgence, | 
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Byron, lord, tried for the murder of Mr. Chaworth, and ac. 
quitted, 546. 


C 


ADE, Jack, his rebellion, 235. | 
Cadiz, unſucceſsful expedition againſt, 420, 

Cæſar, Julius, his firſt invaſion of England, 15. Is oppoſed 
by the Britons on his landing, ib. Defeats them, and obliges 
them to ſue for peace, ib. Suſtains conſiderable loſs in his 
navy by a tempeſt, 16. Again engages the Britons, defeats 

them, and obliges them a ſecond time to ſue for peace, ib, 
Re-embarks his forces, and returns to Gaul, 17. Makes a 
ſecond deſcenton the iſland, and lands without oppoſition, ib. 
Marches againſt the Britons, whom he engages and defeats, 
18. Croſſes the Thames, and penetrates into the territories of 
Caſſivelaunus, the Britiſh general, whoſe capital he takes, 
and puts great numbers of the Britons to the ſword, 20, 
Grants peace to Caſſivelaunus, and after impoſing a yearly 
tribute on the Britons, embarks his forces, and returns to the 
continent, ib. | | | 

Calcutta, ſiege of, 497. 

Calais beſieged and taken by Edward III. 195. 

Caledonians, headed by Galgacus, their leader, defeated, with 
great flaughter, by the Romans, 34, 35. Repeatedly engage 
the Romans with various ſucceſs, 36-39. Make incu: fions 
into the Britiſh territories, and commit the mot horrid cru— 
elties, 48. Are defeated and driven into their own country 
by the Saxons, 49. 5 

Caligula, the Roman emperor, engages to undertake the con- 

queſt of Britain, and for that purpoſe embarks with a great 
body of forces; but returns without even making an attempt 
to accompliſh his deſign, 22. | 

Cambray, league of, 268. 8 

Canute, ſon of Sweyn king of Denmark, proclaimed king of 

England by the Danes, 89. Declared an outlaw. by the 
Engliſh, ib. Leaves the kingdom, ib. Returns and oppoſes 
Ethelred, ib. Lays ſiege to London, and alters the current 
of the river, 90. Is ſtrongly oppoſed by the citizens, and 
withdraws his forces, ib. Engages Edmund II. in ſingle 
combat, 91. Is crowned king of England, ib. Baniſhes the 
two ſons of Edmund II. Puts to death the traitor Edric, ib. 
Marries the ſiſter of Richard duke of Normandy, 92. Con- 
venes an aſſembly of the ftates at Oxford, and paſſes ſe veral 
laws for the good order and government of the kingdom, ib. 
Goes over to the continent, and is crowned king ber, 
ib. Returns to England, and founds monaſteries in different 
parts of the kingdom, ib. Makes a pilgrimage to Rome, ib. 
Returns to England, ib. Spends his time in acts of piety 
and devotion, ib. his death and character, 93. 

Canning, Elizabeth, her ſingular caſe, 490. 

Cape Briton, reduction of, 484. : 

Caractacus, a Britiſh prince, defeated by the Romans, 23. 

Flies for refuge to Cartiſmandua, queen of the Brigantes, by 
whom he is betrayed into the hands of the Romans, 27. Is 
ſent with his whole family, and a great number of captives, 
to Rome, in order to be expoſed as public ſpectacles to the 
populace, ib. Addreſſes himſelf in a moſt matterly ſpeech 
to the emperor Claudius, who is ſo affected at it, that he ſets 

him and his family at liberty, 28. | 

Carauſius lands in Britain, and is declared emperor not only by 
the Romans, but alſo the Britons, 40. Defeats the Scots and 
Pits, ib. Is treacherouſly aſſaſſinated by Alectus, one of his 
principal officers, 41. | 

Carleton, general, defeats the Americans at a place called 
'Three Rivers, 582. | | 

Carolina, queen, her death, 475. 

Carthagena taken by Sir Frar.cis Drake, 311. 

Cartiſmandua, queen of the Brigantes, betrays CaraQacus, the 

| Britiſh general, into the hands of the Romans, 27. Proves 
baſe and perfidious to her huſband, who engages, ler 
forces, and makes himſelf maſter of the greater part öf ner 
territories, 29. | 


[Caſſivelaunus, general of the Britons, marches againſt the 


Romans under Julius Cæſar, 18. Is defeated, and retreats to 
the capital of his territories, 19. Is followed by Julius 
Cæſar, obliged to deſert his capital, and ſue for peace, 20. 

Centaur ſhip of war, melancholy fate of, 59g. 

Champion, firſt mention of at the coronation of Engliſh mo- 
narchs, 204. | 

Chancery, court of, inſtituted by Ethelbert, king of Kent, 66. 

Chandenagora, reduction of, 497. | 

Charitable, Corporation, embezzlement of the monies belong- 
ing to, 469. 

Charles I. aſcends the throne, 338. Marries the princeſs 
Henrietta of France, ib. Borrows money trom his ſubjects, 
339. Fits out a large fleet, ib. Diſſolves the parha- 

ment, 340. Engages in a war with France, 341. Quarrels 
with his parliament, 342. Is greatly affected at the death of 
the duke of Buckingham, 343- Concludes a peace with 


France, ib. Oppteſſes his ſubjects, ib. Viſits Scotland, 344. 


Levies a tax called ſhip- money, ib. Endeavours to mans 
l 


the worſhip in -Scotland conformable to the Engliſh 
church, 345- Diſſolves the parliament, 346. Raiſes a con- 
fiderable army againſt the Scots, ib. Comes to terms of ac- 
commodation with them, ib. Signs the warrant for the exe- 
cution of the earl of Stafford, 347. Goes to Scotland to 
ſettle the diſturbances in that kingdom, 348. Preſents tothe 
houſe of peers articles of impeachment againſt the lord Kim- 
bolton, and five commoners, 349. Abruptly demands the 
perſons of the latter, ib. Makes conceſſions to the parlia 
ment for his conduct, ib. Retires to York, 350. Is refuſed 
admittance into the town of Hull, ib. Raiſes a body of 
forces, and erects his ſtandard at Nottingham, ib. Marches 
to Shrewſbury, 351. Engages the parliamentary army at 
Edge-hill, ib. Defeats them at Brentford, ib. Marches to 
Oxford, and there takes up his winter quarters, ib, Lays 
ſiege to Glouceſter, 353. Is obliged to raiſe the ſiege, ib. 
Marches with his army to Newbury, ib. Calls a parliament 
at Oxford, 354. Retreats to Worcelter, 355. Defeats the 
parliament- army at Croperdy-bridge, ib. Retires in the 
night to Wallingford, and purſues his rout to Oxford, 356. 
Makes himſelf maſter of Leiceſter, 357. Is defeated at the 
battle of Naſeby, ib. Flies to Oxford for ſafety, 358. Puts 
himſelf under the protection of the Scots, ib. Is delivered 
up to the Engliſh, and Holmſby- houſe, in Northamptonſhire, 
appointed by the parliament as the place of his refidence, 
359. Is ſeized by cornet Joyce, ib. Is carryed to Hampton- 
court, and kept under a ſtrong guard, 360. Makes his 
eſcape, and takes up his quarters in Cariſbrook Caſtle in the 
Iſle of Wight, ib. Is viſited by commiſſioners from parlia- 
ment to treat of peace, 361. Is removed to Hurſt Caſtle, 
and from thence conducted under a ſtrong guard to Windſor, 
362. Is diveſted of the enſigns of royalty, ib. Is impeached 
of high-treaſon, ib. Is ſentenced to ſuffer death, 363. Takes 
leave of his family, ib. Is beheaded at Whitehall, ib. His 
character, ib. | 
Charles II. lands in Scotland, 365. Is crowned with great ce- 
remony at Scone, 366, Enters England at the head of a 
powerful army, ib. Is totally defeated by Cromwell, -at Wor- 
ceſter, 367. Flies for ſafety to a place called Boſcobel on the 
borders of Staffordſhire, ib. Conceals himſelf in an oak- 
tree, and eſcapes the deſigns of his enemies, id. Goes over 
to Normandy, ib. Arrives in England, and is reſtored to 
the crown, 374. Eſtabliſhes the Royal Society, 376. Marries 
Catharine of Portugal, ib. Sells Dunkirk to the French, 
377+ Declares war againſt the Dutch, 378. Againſt France, 
ib. Iſſues a proclamation againſt conventicles. 380. Agrees 
to a ſeparate peace with the — 385. Is ſeized with an 
apoplectic fit, and dies, 393. His character, ib. 
Charles-Town in North-America taken by the Britiſh forces, 59 1. 


Charlotte, princeſs of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, lands at Har- 
Wich, 531. Is married to his majeſty king George III. ib. 


Is crowned queen of England, ib. 


Chatham, earl of, his death and character, 587. Monument | 


9 in Weliminſter- Abbey, to perpetuate the memory of, 

08. 

Cherburg, expedition to, 501. | | 

Chevalier de St. George, known in England by the name of 
the young Pretender, death of, 610. 

Chriſtopher, St. Iſland of, captured by the French, 594. 


Clarence, George, duke of, arreſted, and committed to the 


Tower, 249. Sentenced to death, ib. Is drowned in a butt | 


of Malmſey, 250. | | 
Claudius, the Roman emperor, arrives in Britain, and reduces 
many petty ſtates to his obedience, 24. 
Clarendon, conſtitutions of, 124. | 
Clinton, general, appointed commander of the Britiſh forces 
in America, 581. Makes himſelf maſter of Rhode Iſland, 
582. Regains Stoney Point after it had been taken by the 
Americans, 589. Takes Charles-Town, 591. 
Clive, colonel, his ſucceſs in India. 497, 498. 


Coldingham, abbeſs of, cuts off her noſe and upper lip, and 


perſuades the nuns to do the like, to prevent being raviſhed 
by the Danes, 73. | 
Collier, Sir George, takes and deſtroys the American fleet, 589. 
Commiſſioners ſent to treat of a pacification with America, 587. 
Commons, Houſe of, firſt inſtituted, 161. 
onſpiracies, 217, 221, 222, 260, 302, 307, 322, 386, 392. 
Conſtantine the Great divides the iſland into four governments, 
43. His death and character, ib. | 
Coote, Sir Eyre, defeats Hyder Ally in the Eaſt-Indies, 593. 
Cornwallis, lord, defeats the American army under general 


Gates, 591. Is overpowered by the conjunctive forces of | 


France and America, and himſelf, with his whole army, 
made priſoners of war, 593. | 

Coventry act paſſed, 381. _ 

Cranmer, Dr, Thomas, appointed to the ſee of Canterbury, 
278. Annuls the king's marriage with Catharine of Arra- 
gon, ib, Is committed to the 'Tower, 295. Is burnt at 
Oxford, 298. | 

Creſly, battle of, 193. 


Cromwell, ſecretary, preſents a gew tranſlation of the bible 


to Henry VIII. 281. Is creat@earl of Eſſex, 282. Arreſted 


0 


and committed to the Tower, ib. Is accuſed of hereſy and 
treaſon, condemned and executed, ib. | 

Cromwell, Oliver, heads an army againſt Charles I. 35 5. De- 
feats the royaliſts, ib. Becomes the leader of a party, 356. 
His artful conduct, ib. Cuts to pieces four regiments of the 
king's cavalry, 357. Takes upon him the government of 
the kingdom, 359. Aſſembles a council at Windſor, 360. 
Increaſes the hatred of the parliament againſt the king, 361. 


Defeats the Scots at Dunbar, 366. Engages the army of 


Charles II. and obtains a compleat victory, 367. Diſſolves 
the parliament, 368. Calls a new one of his own chuſing, ib. 
Is inveſted with the title of Lord Protector, 369. Diſcovers a 
plot formed againſt him, and diſſolves the parliament, ib. 
His death and character, 371. | 

Cromwell, Richard, ſucceeds his father in the government of 
the Englith, 371. His title of Protector confirmed, ib. His 
remarkable weakneſs, ib. Is depoſed, ib. | 

Crown Point taken by the Engliſh, 515, . 

Cruſades, account of, 108—1 34 

Culloden, battle of, 485. 

Cumberland, William, duke of, defeats the rebels at the 
battle of Culloden, 485. His death and character, 548. 

Cumming, a quaker, concerts a plan for attacking the French 
ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, 502. 5 

Curtis, captain, his gallant and humane behaviour at the ſiege 
of Gibraltar, 597. 


D. 


ANEGELT, a tax fo called, firſt levied in England, 
88 note. | 
Danes invade England, 68. Are defeated by Egbert, and re- 
tire to their ſhips, ib. Land again, and commit the moſt 
| horrid ravages, 69. Are attacked by the Engliſh, totally 
defeated, and the principal part of their army cut to pieces, 
70. Make another invaſion, and form a ſettlement in the 
Iſle of Sheepey, ib. Another body land at Southampton, 
and commit the moſt horrid ravages, 71. Are defeated by 
the Engliſh with great ſlaughter, ib. Land in the Ifle of 
Thanet, and lay the country waſte with fire and ſword, ib. 
Make themſelves maſters of Northumberland, 72. Of Eaſt 
Anglia, 73. Engage the Engliſh with various ſuccels, 1b, 
Are defeated by Alfred, 77, 78. By Edward the Elder, 81. 
General maſlacre of, 88. 8 
Darnley, lord, married to Mary Queen of Scots, 303. Is 
aſſaſſinated, ib. | 1 
David, king of Scotland, makes incurſions into different parts 
of England to oppoſe king Stephen, 117. wi 
David, brother to Llewellyn, prince of Wales, put to death by 
Edward I. 166. = | 
David, king of Scotland, taken priſoner by Philippa, queen 
of Edward III. 195. Is ſet. at liberty, and reſtored to his 
kingdom, 199. | 
Dearth, great, 290. 
Delegates from the Iriſh Parliament preſent their addreſs to the 
Prince of Wales, 614. ; 
Denmark, prince of, has a penſion ſettled on him by parlia- 
ment of 100, oool. per annum, 421. His death and cha- 
racter, 429. | 
Denmark, king of, marries Matilda, the fiſter of George III. 
551. Comes to England, 554. Viſits the two univer- 
ſities, 1b, | | | 
Denmark, great diſturbances in, 574. 


| Derwentwater, earl of, executed for rebellion, 442. 


Deſeada, iſland of, taken by the Engliſh, 515. 

Dettingen, battle of, 480. 

Dominica, iſland. of, taken by the French, 587. . 

Dongale, king of Scotland, drowned in paſſing the river 
Spey, 69. | 


Drake, Sir Francis, makes a voyage round the world, 309. 


His proceedings while abroad, ib. Lays ſiege to, and 
makes himſelf maſter of Carthagena, 311. 

Druids, account of them, with the different claſſes into which 
they were divided, 10. Their great power and importance, 
ib. The nature of their religion, and mode of worſhip, 11. 
Their diſtinguiſhed veneration for the oak, and particularly 
its natural appendage the miſſeltoe, ib. Their religious 
and political tenets, &c. 12. Great numbers of them put 
to death by order of Paulinus Suetonius, the Roman general, 
29. Their altars and religious groves deſtroyed, ib. 

Don Carlos of Spain conveyed by the Engliſh and Spaniſh fleets 
to Barcelona, 468. a . 

Dumblain, battle of, 441. | 

Dunkirk, fortifications of, demoliſhed, 436. 

Dunſtan, the abbot, baniſhed the kingdom by Edwy, 84. Is 
recalled by Edgar, and promoted to the ſee of Canter- 
bury, 85. 

E 
AST Anglia, kingdom of, with an account of its mo- 
narchs, and the various revolutions that took place during 
the Saxon Heptarchy, 64, 65. 
L Edgar, 


he obliges to quit the 


„ 
| 


Fdgar raiſes a rebellion againſt his brother Edwy, 84. Depoſes 
him and aſcends the throne in his ſtead, 85. 
ſtan, the abbot, and promotes him to the ſee of Canterbury, 
ib. Increaſes his navy, and ſecures his dominions from 
foreign invaſions, ib. Marries Elfrida, daughter of the 
earl of Devon, 86. Is rowed down the river Dee by eight 
tributary kings, ib. His death and character, ib. 

Edge - Hill, battle of, 351. 

Edmund, the tributary king of Eaſt Anglia cruelly put to 
death by the Danes, 73. 


f 
Edmund I. ſucceeds his brother Athelſtan on the throne o 


England, 83. Is greatly diſturbed by the Danes, ib. Comes 
to an accommodation with them, ib. Quells a diſturbance 
in Northumberland, ib. Is baſely aſſaſſinated by Leolf the 
Robber, ib. 

Edmund II. crowned king of England, go. Marches againſt 


the Danes, ib. Engages Canute in ſingle combat, 91. Is 


baſely aſſaſſinated at Oxford, ib. His character, ib. 
Edred ſucceeds his brother Edmund on the throne of Eng- 
land, 84. Reduces the Danes of Northumberland, ib. 
Dies of a quinſey, 1b. | 
Edric the traitor, account of, 89. Is put to death by Ca- 
nute, 91. 
Edward the Elder ſucceeds his father Alfred on the throne of 
England, 80. Is _— by his couſin Ethelwald, whom 
ingdom, 81. Defeats the Danes, ib. 
Rebuilds the city of Hereford, ib. Engages Leofrid, a 
Daniſh chief, in ſingle combat, ib. Obliges the Danes to 
ſue for peace, ib. His death and character, 82. 


Edward the Martyr aſcends the throne, and is crowned at | 


_ "Kingſton, 86. Is treacherouſly aſſaſſinated by order of his 
ſtep-mother, Elfrida, ib. | 
Edward the Confeſſor is crowned king at Wincheſter, 95. Acts 
with great cruelty to his mother, ib. Marries Editha, the 
daughter of earl Godwin, ib. Shews great partiality to 
the Romans, 96. Quarrels with Godwin earl of Kent, and 
baniſhes him the kingdom, ib. Aboliſhes the tax called 
Danegelt, ib. Rebuilds the abbey of Weſtminſter, 98. 


His death and character, ib. N 
Edward I. ſucceeds his father on the throne of England, 164. 


Diſtinguiſhes himſelf at a tournament in France, ib. Is 
crowned at Weſtminſter, ib. Marches againſt the Welch, 
and concludes a treaty of peace with Llewellyn, their 
prince, 165. Proſecutes the Jews, ib. Again marches 
againſt the Welch, and totally reduces their country, 166. 
Puniſhes the judges for their mal- practices, 167, Is ap- 
pointed arbitrator between Bruce and Baliol, competitors 
for the crown of Scotland, ib. Marches againſt Baliol, and 
obtains a compleat victory, 168. Makes himſelf maſter of 
Scotland, 169. Quarrels with his clergy, ib. Goes over 
to the continent, and forms a treaty of friendſhip with Philip 
of France, 170. Again marches againſt the Scots, and defeats 
them, 171. Totally ſubdaes their country, 172. His death 
and character, 174. | 

Edward II. aſcends the throne, 175, Recalls Piers Gaveſton 
(who had been baniſhed the kingdom by his father) and con- 
fers on him diſtinguiſhed honours, ib. Goes over to the 
continent, and marries Iſabella, daughter of Philip of 
France, 176. Returns to England, and 1s crowned with 
his new queen at Weſtminſter, ib. Is compelled to give up 
his authority to the barons, ib. Marches againſt the Scots, 
177. Is defeated, and nearly eſcapes being taken, 178. 
Oppoſes his barons, ib. Puts ſeveral of them to death, 179. 
Is oppoſed by Iſabella, his queen, ib. Embarks for Ireland, 
but is driven back, and conceals himſelf in the mountains 
of Wales, 180. Is taken priſoner and confined in Kenel- 
worth Caltle, ib. Reſigns bis crown, 181, Is cruelly put 
to death, ib. His character, ib. | 

Edward III. afcends the throne, 182. Marches againſt the 
Scots, ib. Marries Philippa of Hainault, 183. Puts Mor- 
timer, the favourite of his mother, to death, 184. Makes 
many prudent regulations, ib, Confines Iſabella, the queen- 
dowager for life, ib. Encourages Baliol to aſſert his right 


to the crown of Scotland, 185. Marches againſt the Scots, | 


186. Concludes a treaty of peace with them, 187. Reſolves 
to invade France, ib. Forms alliances with foreign princes, 


183, Goes over to the continent with a conſiderable army, 


ib. Returns to England, and is liberally aſſiſted by his par- 
liament, 189. Again embarks for the continent, ib. En- 
ages the French fleet, and obtains a compleat victory, ib, 
CE ſiege to Tournay, ib. Makes a truce with the French 
king, and returns to England, 190. Renews the war with 
France, ſails for the continent, and lands at la Hogue, 
where he confers the honour of knighthood on his eldeſt ſon, 
192. Beſieges and takes the city of Caen in Normandy, 193. 
Defeats the French at Creſſey, 194. Lays ſiege to Calais, ib. 
Makes himſelf maſter of the place, 195. Concludes a truce 
with Philip, 196. Inſtitutes the Order of the Garter, ib. 
Defeats the combined fleets of France and Spain, 197. Pro- 
poſes a treaty of peace with France, 199. 'The terms of the 
treaty rejected, ib. Determines to invade France, ib. Lands 


Recalls Dun- 


. 

at Calais with a conſiderable army, 200. Ravages great part 
of the country, ib. Loſes a great number of his troops by a 
ſtorm, ib. Concludes a treaty of peace with France, and 
returns to England, ib. Is duped by an artful woman, named 
Alice Pierce, 202. Declares Richard (ſon of Edward the 
Black Prince) his ſucceſſor, ib. His death and character, 
203. | * 

Edward IV. aſcends the throne, 242. Marches againſt queen 
Margaret, and defeats her, 243. Is enamoured with the, lady 
Elizabeth Gray, and privately marries her, 244. Gains the 
ill will of the earl of Warwick, ib. Quells an inſurrection 
in Yorkſhire, 246. Is defeated by the earl of Warwick, and 
eſcapes to the continent, ib. Declared an uſurper by the 
parhament, ib, Returns to England with a large body of 
foreign troops, 247. Marches againſt the earl of War. 
wick, ib. Engages him in the neighbourhood of Barnet, 
and obtains a compleat victory, ib. Expoſes the body of 
Warwick to public view in St. Paul's cathedral, ib. Cauſes 
the ſon of Henry VI. to be murdered, 284. Determines to 
invade France, 249. Lands at Calais, ib. Concludes a 
treaty of peace with the French king, and returns to Eng. 
land, ib. His death and character, 250. 

Edward V. aſcends the throne, 250. Is ſeized by his uncle 
the duke of Glouceſter, and ſent to the Tower, 251. Is put 
to death by.order of his uncle, 253. 

Edward VI. aſcends the throne, 288. Enters into a war with 
Scotland, 289. Defeats the Scots, 1b. Goes into a decline, 
and 1s given over by his phyſicians, 293. His death and 
character, ib, 8 | 

Edward, prince of Wales, ſurnamed the Black, knighted by 
his father, 193. His gallant behaviour at the — of 
Creſſey, ib. Takes the king of France and his ſon priſoners, 
198. His noble and generous behaviour to them, ib. Agrees 
to a truce with the French for two years, 199. Returns to 
England with his royal captives, and is received in triumph, 
ib. Marries Joan of Kent, 200. Eſpouſes the cauſe of 
Peter of Caſtile, and replaces him on the throne, 201. His 
death, 202. a | 

Edward Auguſtus, duke of York, dies at Monaco, 552. 

Edwin publickly baptized at York by Paulinus, a chriſtian 
biſhop, 63. | . | 

Edwy aſcends the throne of England, 84. Is groſly inſulted 
by Dunſtan the abbot on the day of his coronation, for 
which he baniſhes him the kingdom, ib, Expells the monks, 
ib. Is dethroned, and dies with grief, 85. 

Egbert is placed on the throne of Weſſex, 67. Reduces the 
ſeveral kingdoms of the Heptarchy, and becomes ſole mo- 
narch of England, 68. Is ſolemnly crowned at Windſor, ib. 
Engages and defeats the Danes, ib. His death, ib. 

Elfleda, fiſter to Edward the Elder, greatly afliſts her brother 
in proſecuting the war againſt the Danes, 81. 

Elfrida, ſtep-mother to Edward the Younger, canſes him to 
be treacherouſly aſſaſſinated, 86. Retires to a monaſiery, 
and ſpends the remainder of her days in penitence and ob- 
ſcurity, ib. 3 

Elizabeth, Princeſs, ſucceeds her ſiſter on the throne of Eng- 
land, 300. Gives the higheſt proofs of moderation and pru- 
dence, both religious and political, ib. Favours the proteſ- 
tant intereſt, ib. Is crowned, ib. Revives the High Commiſ- 


ſion Court, 301. Is ſeized with the ſmall pox, 302. Con- 


cludes a treaty of peace with France, ib. Is diſguſted with 
Mary Queen of Scots, for marrying lord Darnley, 303. 


Viſits the univerſity of Oxford, and diſplays her learning, ib. 


Interferes between the queen of Scots and her nobles, 304+ 
Aſſiſts the Hugonots in France, 305. Commits the duke of 
Norfolk to the Tower, 1b. Signs the warrant for his execu- 
tion with great reluctance, 307. Conſents to a treaty of mar- 
riage with the duke of Anjou, 309. Intercedes in behalf of 
Morton, the Scotch regent, 310. Receives a vifit from the 
duke of Anjou, ib. Her ttrange behaviour to him, ib- 
Forms a treaty with tbe Dutch, 311. Fits out a fleet againſt 
the Spaniards, ib. Enters into a treaty of alliance with the 
Scotch monarch, ib. Diſcovers a conſpiracy formed againſt 
her life, ib. Sends commiſſioners to try Mary queen of 
Scots, 312. Aﬀects great grief at the iſſue of her trial, ib. 
Signs the warrant for her execution, 313. Makes ſtrong pre- 
parations for oppoſing the Spaniards, 314. Reviews her 
army on horſeback at Tilbury, ib. Goes in proceſſion to 
St. Paul's cathedral, to return thanks for the defeat of 
the Spaniſh armada, 315. Aſſiſts Henry IV. of France, 
307; Forms a treaty of alliance with the Dutch, 319. 
s offended with the Earl of Eſſex, ib. Reſtores him to her 
favour, and appoints him to the government of Ireland. ib - 
' Writes him a very ſevere letter, ib. Orders him into the 
| cuſtody of the lord-keeper, 320. Signs with great reluctance 
the warrant for his execution, 322. Is ſeized with a deep 
melancholy, 323. The cauſe of it accounted for, ib. Her 
death and character, 324. 
Elliot, general, his gallant behayiour at the fiege of Gibral- 
tar, 597. | 
| Fmma, 


* S 


Fe. 


Emma, the wife of king Ethelred, cruelly. treated by her ſon 
Edward after his acceſſion to the throne, 95. Is accuſed of 
criminal correſpondence with the biſhop of Wincheſter, and 
undergoes the fire ordeal to prove her innocence, ib. 

Empſon and Dudley aſſiſt Henry VII. in oppreſſing his ſubjects, 
265. Are committed to the Tower, 268. Found guilty of 


high-treaſon, and beheaded, ib, 


England, bank of, eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, 410. 
England and Scotland united as one kingdom, 4.26. 


Eſſex, kingdom of, with an account of its monarchs, and the 
various revolutions that took place during the Saxon hep- 
tarchy, 61. | 

Eſſex (Robert Devereaux) earl of, ſails for the coaſt of Spain, 
318. Reduces Cadiz, ib. Greatly offends the queen, 319. 
Is re-eſtabliſhed in her favour, and appointed lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, ib. Marches againſt the earl of Tyrone, ib. 
Enters into a conference with him, and agrees to a ceſſation 
of arms, 320. Writes a letter to the queen, and, contrary to 
her orders, returns to England, ib. Is put under an arreſt, ib. 
Is ſet at liberty, ib. Forms a conſpiracy againſt the queen, 
321. Is committed to the Tower, 322. Tried, condemned, 
and executed, ib. | 

Eſſex, earl of, commands. the parliament forces againſt 
Charles I. 351. Is defeated at Worceſter, ib. Engages the 
king's army at the battle of Edge-hill, ib. Inveſts and takes 
the town of Reading, 352. Makes an unſucceſsful attempt 


upon Worceſter, ib. Compels the king's forces to raiſe the 


ſiege of Glouceſter, 3 $3. Returns to London, and is treated 
with great reſpect by the parliament, 355. . | 

Ethelbald in conjunction with his brother ſucceeds his father on 

the throne of England, 7i. Purſues wicked courſes, ib. Is 


reprimanded by Swithin biſhop of Wincheſter, ib. Reforms, 


but ſoon after dies, 1b. 

Ethelbert, on the death of his brother, becomes ſole monarch 
of England, 71. His prudent adminiſtration, ib. His 
death, 72. 

Ethelgiva, queen to king Edwy, barbarouſly treated by Odo, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, 84. 

Ethelred I. aſcends the throne on the death of his brother 
Ethelbert, 72. Joins the forces of his brother Alfred, and 
marches againſt the Danes, whom they attack with various 
ſucceſs, 73. Receives a mortal wound and dies, ib. 

Ethelred II. ſucceeds his brother Edward on the throne, 87. 
Purchaſes peace with the Danes, ib. Mar: ies Emma, ſiſter 
to the duke of Normandy, 88. Orders a general maſſacre of 
the Danes throughout his kingdom, ib. Fits out a powerful 
fleet, 89. Abdicates the throne, ib. Is recalled, and reſtored 
to the crown, ib. His death and character, go. 


Ethelwald, couſin to Edward the Elder, raiſes a rebellion againſt | 


him, 80. Brings over a body of forces from Normandy, and 
engages Edward, but is defeated and lain, 81. 

Ethelwolf ſucceeds Egbert on the throne of England, 69. Neg- 
lets the affairs of government, ib. Marches againſt the 
Danes, but is defeated. ib. Gives up part of his dominions 
to his ſon Athelſtan, 70. Makes a pilgrimage to Rome, ib. 
Marries Judith, the daughter of Charles the Bald, king of 
France, ib. Returns to England, ib. Grants tithes to the 
church, ib. His death and character, 71. 


Euſtatius, iſland of, taken by admiral Rodney, 592. Retaken 


by the French, 594. ; 

Exciſe, general, ſcheme of, 470. 

Exeter, biſhop of, dragged to the great croſs of Cheapſide, and 
beheaded, 180. | 3 | | 


NAIRFAX, Sir Thomas, heads the parliamentary forces 

againſt Charles I. and defeats him at the battle of Naſeby, 
357. Makes himſelf maſter of Bridgewater, Sherborn and 
Bath, ib. Marches into the weſtern counties, ib. Blocks 


up the city of Exeter, ib. Defeats lord Aſtley, and takes him | 


priſoner, 358. 


Fairs and markets firſt appointed to be kept in England, 80. 


Falkirk, battles of, 171, 485. 
Famine, a dreadful one in Scotland, 69. In England, 88, 100. 
Farmer, captain, melancholy fate of, 590. | 


Fawkes, Guy, ſeized by Sir Thomas Knevett, after having 


compleated his preparations for blowing up the parhament- 
houſe, 328. Makes a diſcovery of the whole plot, 329. 
Felton, a lieutenant of the navy, ſtabs the duke of Buckingham 
at Portſmouth, 342. 1 5 g ki! 
Fenwick, Sir John, beheaded on Tower-hill for conſpiring 
apainſt the life of king William III. 413. 
Ferdinand, prince, is appointed to the command of the allied 
army in Germany, 499. Inveſts Minden, and makes himſelf 
maſter of the place, 97. . 
Ferrers, earl, murders Mz. Johnſon his ſteward, 523. His rea- 


ſons for committing this inhuman act, ib. Is tried by his | 


peers, 524. Condemned and hanged at Tyburn, ib. 
Fifth. Monarchy men, who and why ſo called, 368. 
Fiſher, John, biſhop of Rocheſter, committed to the Tower for 


„„ 
refuſing to take the oath of ſupremacy to the king, 278. Ts 
preſented with a cardinal's hat, 279. Is beheaded, ib. 
Fiſher, captain, diſcovers a plot formed againſt the life of 
William III. 412. 18 | | | 
Fitzherbert, Mr. the Britiſh miniſter plenipotentiary, goes over 
to France to ſign the preliminary articles of peace between 
Great Britain and that kingdom. 
Fitz-Oſbert, William (commonly called Longbeard) promotes 
an inſurrection in England, 139. 
Floddon, battle of, 270. 
Fontenoy, battle of, 483. | | 
Foreſts, charter of, ſigned by king John, 148. 
Fort du Queſne, expedition againſt, 504. 1 | 
Frederick, ſon of George II. arrives in England, and is created 
prince of Wales, 461. Marries the princeſs of Saxe-Gotha, 
474. His death, 488. | | 
Froſt, ſevere, in England, 100477. 


G. 
6 general of the Caledonians, his animated 


ſpeech to his army previous to their engaging the Romans 
under Julius Agricola, 34. Is defeated, and flies with the 
remainder of his forces into the woods and mountains, 35. 
Gardening, art of, firit brought into England, 287. 
Gardener, biſhop'of Winchelter, goes with a guard to ſeize 
queen Catherine Parr, wife of Henry VIII. 286. 
Garter, order of, firſt inſtituted, 196. 


| Gaveſton, Piers, (the favourite of Edward II.) recalled from 


baniſhment, and inveſted with the government of the king— 

dom, 175. Is appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, 176, 

Recalled, ib. Beſieged by the barons in Scarborough - Caſtle 

taken priſoner, and put to death, 177. ; 

Gazette, Royal, firſt publiſhed at Oxford, 393. 

George I. proclaimed king of England, 439. Lands at 
Greenwich, 440. Makes his public entry into London, ib. 
Changes the miniſtry, ib. Is crowned, ib. Quells a re- 
bellion in Scotland, 441. Goes over to the continent, +43- 
Concludes a treaty of alliance with the French and Dutch, ib. 
Returns to England, ib. Is offended.at the conduct of the 
prince of Wales, 446. Goes over to Germany, and con- 

cludes a peace with Sweden, 450. Returns to England, 45 1. 

Forms foreign alliances, 457. Determines to viſit his Ger- 
man dominions, 458. Dies at Oſnaburgh in his way to Ha- 
nover, ib. His character, ib. 

George II. aſcends the Engliſh throne, 459. Adopts his fa- 
ther's ſyſtem of government, ib. Diſſolves the parliament, 
460. Is crowned with his queen at Wellminſter, ib. Goes. 
over to Hanover, 463. Returns to England, 464. Grants 
a perpetual charter for eſtabliſhing a ſettlement at Georgia, 

469. Marries his eldeſt daughter to the prince of O ange, 
471. Diſſolves the parliament, 472. Is offended at the con- 
duct of his ſon the prince of Wales, 475. Loſes his queen, ib. 
Declares war againſt Spain, 476. Diſſolves the parliament, 

478. Is reconciled to the prince of Wales, 479. Goes over 
to Germany, accompanied by his royal highneſs the duke of 
Cumberland, 480. Heads his army.in perſon, ib. Defeats 
the French at the battle of Dettingen, ib. Returns to Eng- 
land, ib. Diſſolves the parliament, 490. Forms a treaty of 
alliance with the empreſs of Ruſſia, 493. With the king of 
Pruſſia, 494. Declares war againſt France, 495. His 
death and character, 5 26. | . 

George III. born, 475. Succeeds his grand -· father on the throne 
of England, 5 28. His ſpeech to the parliament, ib. Marries 
the princeſs Charlotte of Mecklenberg Strelitz, 531. Is 
crowned with his queen, ib. Declares war againſt Spain, 
533. Succeis of his arms, 534. Concludes a peace with 
France, 557. Iſſues a proclamation to prevent unlawful 
combinations for enhancing the price of proviſions, 544. 
Divides America into two diſtricts, 545. Changes his mi- 
niſtry, 556—559. Makes an excurſion to Portſmouth to 
view the dock-yard, and the fleet at Spithead, 577. Diſſolves 
the parliament, 579. Paſſes a bill for reſtraining the trade 
of the American colonies, 581. Iſſues a proclamation for a 
general faſt, 583. Applies to his parliament for a farther aid 
to ſupport his houſhould, 584. Makes an excurſion, accom- 
panied by his queen, to Portſmouth, in order to review the 
fleet, 587. Makes peace with France and Spain, 601. In- 
ſtitutes the order of St. Patrick, ib. Makes peace with Ame- 
rica and Holland, 604. Diſſolves the parliament, 608. His 
life attempted by Margaret Nicholſon, a maniac, Cog. 
His indiſpoſition occaſions a ſuſpenſion of parliamentary 
buſineſs, 611. His recovery announced to both houſes of 
parliament, 615. Appoints a day of public thankſgiving, ib. 

German emigrants, great numbers of, arrive in England, 544. 

Are hoſpitably relieved, and ſent to their own country, ib. 

Gibraltar, ſieges of, 458 — 597. 

Gin ſhops, number of, in London, 527. 

Glaſs invented, and brought into 1 66. 

Glaſs windows firlt uſed in private houſes, 132. 


4 4:T Glouceſter, 


Harold II. crowned king of England, 98. 


JJ 


Glouceſter, Thomas Woodſtock, duke of, arreſted, hurried on 
board a ſhip, and carried over to Calais, 211. Is baſely aſ- 
ſaſſinated by order of Richard II. 212. = 

Glouceſter, ducheſs of, accuſed of witchcraft, 233. Is tried, 
and condemned to do-penance for three ſucceiſive days, ib. 

Glouceſter, Humphry, duke of, removed from the council- 
board, 234+ Is found dead in his bed, ib. | 

Glouceiier, Richard, duke of, choſen Protector of the king- 
dom, 251. Accuſes the queen of Edward IV. of witch- 
craft, 282. Seizes his nephew king Edward V. ib. Is 
choſen to the ſovereignty, 253. 

Godfrey, Sir Edmundbury, murdered by papiſts, 387. 


Godwin, earl of Kent, diſplays his military proweſs againſt the | 


Vandals, 92. Marries the ſiſter of Canute the Great, ib. 
Cruelly treats Alfred, the ſon of Ethelred II. 93. Is baniſhed 
the kingdom by Edward the Confeſſor, 96. Fits out a fleet 
and invades England, ib. Makes ſubmiſſion to Edward, and 
is pardoned, ib. His death, ib. 
Gold firſt coined in England, 203. 


a 


- ' Goldſmiths and Taylors, companies of, battle between, 163. | 


Gordon, lord George, committed to the Tower, 592. Tried 
in the court of King's Bench for high-treaſon, ib. Ac- 
quitted, ib. . | 

Goree, iſland of, taken by the Engliſh, 503. | ; 

Graſſe, count de, the French admiral, defeated by admiral 
Rodney in the Weſt-Indies, 595, _ info 

Gray, lady Jane, proclaimed queen of England, at the inſtiga- 
tion of the earl of Northumberland, 294. Relinquiſhes the 
royal dignity, and retires to a private life, 295. Is put to 
death by order of queen Mary, 297. : 

Great Seal firſt uſed in England, 100. Thrown into the 
Thames by James II 399. Stolen by robbers, 608. 


| Grenville, right hon, William Wyndham, choſen ſpeaker of 


the houſe of commons, on the death of the 

Wolfran Cornwall, 611. | ; 
Guadaloupe, iſland of, taken by the Engliſh, 514. 
Guildford, lord, beheaded, 297. 


right hon. 


 Guiſe, duke of, makes himſelf maſter of Calais, 299. 


Gunpowder firſt invented, 203. 
Gunpowder Plot, account of, 328. 


a H. | | 
Hz Corpus Act paſſed, 388. Suſpended, 481— 
8 88. | $3, 
* ** 3 firſt uſed in London, 338. 


Hales, judge, committed to priſon, 295. Puts an end to his 
own exiſtence, ib. yo 


- Balidown-Hill, battle of, 186. 


Halifax in Nova-Scortia, its firſt eſtabliſhment, 488. 
Handel, George Frederick, his death, 522. 


Hanover, treaty of, 455. 


Hardicanute ſucceeds pg brother Harold on the Engliſh throne, 
Orders his brother's body to be taken up, and thrown 
into the Thames, ib. Acts with great cruelty to his ſubjects, 
ib. Dies with intemperance, 1b. Lot 
Harold I. is crowned king of England, 93. Forms a conſpi- 
racy, in conjunction with Godwin, earl of Kent, for de- 
ſtroying the two ſons of Ethelred, ib. Incurs the hatred of 
his ſubſects, 94. His death and character, ib. | 
Acts with great 
prudence, and is beloved by his ſubjects, ib. Is oppoſed by 
William duke of Normandy, 99. Is flain with his two 
brothers at the battle of Haſtings, 100. His character, ib. 


Harriſon, Mr. John, rewarded for his ingenuity relative to 


diſcovering the longitude, 548. 
Haſtings, battle of, 99. | 
Haſtings, lord, beheaded in the Tower, 252. | 
Haſtings, Warren, Eſq. governor-general of Bengal, charges 


brought againſt by Mr. Sheridan, 610. Trial of, com- 


mences, 611. | | 
Havannah taken by the Engliſh, 5 36. 
Hawke, Sir Edward, defeats the French fleet, 487—511. 
Hengiſt and Horſa, two Saxon chiefs, arrive in Britain with a 
large body of forces, 49. Are cordially received by Vorti- 
gern the Britiſh chief, with whom they enter into a treaty of 
_ friendſhip, ib. Hengiſt prevails on Vortigern to ſend over 


for a greater number of his countrymen, 50. Perſuades him 


to divorce his queen, marry his (Hengilt's) daughter Rowena, 
and to give up to him the whole county of Kent, ib. Joins 
the Scots and Picts 2gainſt the Britons, ib. - Defeats them, 
and aſſumes the title of king of Kent, ib. x 

Henley, Orator, account of, 458. af 

Henry, prince of Wales, his diſſolute manner of living, 210. 
Takes che crown from his father's pillow when on his death- 
bed, 220: © A bl 

Henry IV. of France, aſſaſſinated. - Tr | 

Henry I. crowned king of England, 110. Grants a charter 
confirming the privileges of his ſubjects, ib. Marries Ma- 
tilda, daughter to Malcolm, king of Scotland, 111. Ts 
oppoſed by his brother Robert, ib. . Agrees to a treaty of 
accommodation, ib. Quarrels with Auſelm, archbiſhop of 


-» 


Canterbury, ib. Goes over to Normandy with a powerful 
army againſt his brother Robert, 112. Defeats and takes 
him priſoner, ib. Returns to England, ib. Marries Adelais, 
. daughter to the duke of Louvaine, 114. Declares war againſt 
France, ib. Quells a dangerous infurreQion in Normandy, 


death and character, 116. 

Henry II. crowned king of England, 122. His prudent con- 
duct, ib. Marches againſt the Welſh, whom he defeats, and 
cuncludes a treaty of peace with them, 123. Engages in a 
war with France, ib. ls greatly troubled at the ambition of 
Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 124. Calls a council at 


Clarendon, ib. Cauſes four impeachments to be preferred 


againſt Becket, 125. Sends ambaſſadors to the pope, 126. 
Has an interview with the French king in the neighbourhood 
of Paris, ib. Returns to England, and calls a parliament at 
Windſor, ib. Cauſes his ſon to be crowned, and ſerves the 


forms an accommodation with Becket, ib. Is greatly affected 


|. - at the death of that prelate, ib. Makes himſelf maſter of 


Ireland, 128. Is greatly perplexed at the miſconduct of his 
children, ib. Suffers himſelf to be ſcourged by the monks of 
Canterbury, 129. Suppreſſes a rebellion in England, 130. 
Compels the king of Scotland to ſign a treaty of peace, ib. 
Makes many wiſe laws and regulations for the good order and 
government of his people, ib. Gives 50,000 marks to- 
wards aſſiſling the Chriſtians in Paleſtine againſt the infidels, 
131. Goes over to the continent, and forms a treaty of 
peace with Philip of France, ib. His death, ib. His cha- 
een 1. | 
Henry III. ſucceeds his father on the throne of England, 
150. Holdsa parliament at Oxford, 153. Invades France, ib. 
Returns to England, and ſummons a parliament at Weſt- 
minſter, 154. His partiality to foreigners, ib. Is treated 
with contempt by the barons, 155. Marries Eleanor, daugh- 
ter of the count of Provence, ib. Oppreſſes his ſubjeds, 
156. Goes over to the continent to oppoſe Lewis of France, 
but 1s defeated, and returns with diſgrace to England, ib, 
Marries his daughter to Alexander king of Scotland, 157. 
Ratifies the great charter ſigned by king John, 158. Signs 
the ſtatutes or proviſions of Oxford, ib. Raiſes an army and 
marches againit the barons, but is defeated, and retires to the 
priory of Lewes in Suſſex, 160. Calls a council at North- 
ampton, 163. His death and character, ib. a 
Henry IV. crowned king of England,'214. Quells a danger- 
ous conſpiracy, 215. Defeats the forces under_ Hotſpur 
Piercy, fon of the earl of Northumberland, 216. - Concludes 


a truce with the Scots, 217, Is greatly afflicted at the con- 


votional duties, and aſſumes the croſs, ib. His death and 
character, 220. of | $ road | 

Henry V. ſucceeds his father on the Engliſh throne, 220. His 
prudent conduct, 221. Diſcovers and, quells a dangerous 
conſpiracy againſt his perſon and government, 222. Invades 
France, ib. Lays ſiege to Harfieur, and makes himſelf 
maſter of the place, ib. Obtains a compleat victory over the 
French, 224. Invades Normandy, and makes himſelf maſter 
of many principal places in that country, ib. Concludes a 
treaty of peace with the French, by which he obtains the ſo- 
vereignty of France, 225. Marries the princeſs Catherine, 
daughter of Charles VI. ib. Returns to England with his 
new queen, who is crowned at Weſtminſter, ib. Goes again 
to the continent to oppoſe the dauphin of France, 226. In- 
veſts Meaux, takes the garriſon priſoners, and hangs the go- 
vernor for his cruelty to the Engliſh, ib. Is ſeized with the 
bloody flux while in France, and finding his end approaching, 
gives ſome particular inſtructions to his attendants, ib. His 
death and Character, ib. 4 0 | | 


Henry VI. ſucceeds his father on the Engliſh throne, 227. Is 


remony at Paris, 232, Marries Margaret, daughter of the 
duke of Anjou, 234. Is oppoſed by the duke of York, 237. 
Taken priſoner by him, 238. Comes to terms of accommo- 
| dation with him, ib. Recedes from his engagements, 239. 


ilts, ib. Is reinſtated in the government, 240. Is dethron- 
ed, 241. Taken priſoner, and committed to the Tower, 244. 
His death, 248. 5 1 5 
Henry VII. aſcends the throne, 256. Marries the princeſs 
Elizabeth, daughter to Edward IV. 257. Cauſes the queen- 
dowager to be arreſted and impriſoned, ib, Quells an inſur- 
rection in the north, 258. His remarkable avarice, 261. 
Greatly oppreſſes his ſubjects, 265. Is ſeized with the 
gout on his lungs, 267. 
crown to his ſon Henry, ib. His death and character, ib. 
Henry VIII. aſcends the throne of England, 268. Marries 
the princeſs Catharine of Arragon, ib. Declares war againſt 
France, 269. Lands at Calais, ib. Inveſts I ournay, and 
makes himſelf maſter of the place, 270. Returns to Eng- 
land, ib. Concludes a peace with France, ib. Has an in- 
terview with Charles V. of Spain, 273. Writes againſt 
Luther, 273. Declares war againſt France, and fits out à 


powerful 


ib. Concludes a peace with the king of France, 115. His 


firſt diſh at his table, 127. Goes over to the continent, and 


— 


duct of the prince of Wales, 219. Dedicates his time to de- 


proclaimed king of France, 228. Is crowned with great ce- 


| His army defeated; and himſelf taken priſoner by the Vork . 


Makes his will, and leaves his 


I N 


powerful fleet, 274. Forms a deſign of diſſolving his mar 
riage with queen Catharine, 276, Applies to Rome for a 
divorce, ib. Privately marries Anne Boleyn, 278. His 
marriage with queen Catharine annulled, ib. Renounces 
the pope's ſupremacy, ib. Suppreſſes the monaſteries, 279, 
Acguſes Anne Boleyn of adultery, and puts her to death, 280. 
Marries lady Jane Seymour, ib. Is excommunicated by the 
pope, ib. Plunders the ſhrine of Thomas à Becket, 281. 
Publiſhes a new tranſlation of the bible, ib. Holds a con- 
ference with one Lambert, a ſchoolmaſter, concerning the 
proteſtant doctrine, ib. Marries Anne of Cleves, 282. Pro- 
cures a divorce, and marries lady Catherine Howard, ib. 
Puts ſeveral perſons to death for their religious opinions, 283. 
Diſcovers his queen Catherine to have been guilty of infide- 
lity, and puts her to death, ib. Marries Catharine Parr, 284. 
Enters France at the head of a powerful army, 285. Inveſts 
Montreuil and Boulogne, ib. Returns to England, ib. 
Concludes a peace with France, ib. His death and cha- 
racer, 287. | 


Henry, prince of Wales (ſon to king James I.) his death and 


character, 331. | 
Heptarchy, Saxon, 52. The names of the different kingdoms 
that formed it, by whom founded, and the counties contained 
in each, ib. United in one monarchy, 66. 
Hermoine, a large Spaniſh regiſter ſhip taken by the Engliſh, 


200 | 

Herrings, battle of, 230. 

Hexham, battle of, 244. 

Holborn, firſt paved, 227. | . 

Hooper, biſhop of Glouceſter, committed to priſon, 995. Burnt 
for his religious principles, 298. 

Howard, lady Catherine, married to Henry VIII. 282, Is 
ns guilty of incontinence, 283. Beheaded on Tower- 
Ae | 

Howe, general, appointed commander of the Britiſh forces 
in America, 581, Makes himſelf maſter of New-York, 

Hugonots, perſecution of, in France, 308. 

Hurricane, a moſt dreadful one in the Weſt-India Iſlands, 
SO ts [5366s 14 e Re ROT: 

Huye, ſiege of, 410. | 

I. 


AMES I. aſcends the throne of England, 325. Shews a 
J partial attachment to individuals, ib. Incurs the ill-will 
of his ſubjects, ib. Is crowned at Weſtminſter, ib. Con- 

cludes a treaty with Henry IV. of France, 326. Gives 

ſtrong proofs of his knowledge in theology, ib. Iſſues a pro- 
clamation for all Roman Catholics to depart the kingdom, 

327. Makes a remarkable ſpeech to his parliament, ib. 
Attempts to enforce the doctrine of paſſive-obedience and 

non-refiftance, 329. Iſſues a proclamation for all Jeſuits to 

depart the kingdom, 330. Eſtabliſhes the ſettlement of 

Ireland, 331. His arbitrary and diſſolute proceedings, 

332. Goes to Scotland, and perſuades the clergy to con- 

form to the mode of worſhip eſtabliſhed in England, 333. 

Pabliſhes a book, permitting his ſubjects to exerciſe diver- 

fions on the Sunday, ib. Is greatly affected at the death of 

his queen, ib. Quarrels with his parliament, and diſſolves 
them, 335. Agrees to a treaty of marriage between his 
ſon the prince of Wales and Henrietta Ma ia, daughter of 

the French king, 337. His death and character, 338. 
James II. his acceſſion, 394. Suppreſſes a rebellion raiſed by 

the duke of Monmouth, 395. Shews a ſtrong attachment to 

popery, ib. Sends an ambaſſador to Rome to make his ſub- 

- miſſion to the pope, 396. Introduces Roman Catholics into 
the two univerſities, ib. His ill-treatment of the biſhops, 
397. Receives advice of a deſign formed againſt him by the 
prince of Orange, ib. Marches at the head of an army to 
oppoſe him, 398. Sends commiſſioners to treat with the 
prince, ib, Agrees to the terms propoſed by his antagonitt, 
339. Suddenly diſappears, ib. Is diſcovered at Feverſham, 
returns to London, and takes up his reſidence at Whitehall, 
ib. Retires to Rocheſter, ib. Abdicates the kingdom, ib. 
Lands with an army in Ireland, 403. Enters the city of 
Dublin in triumph, ib. His army defeated at the battle of 
the Boyne, 406. Leaves Ireland, and embarks for France, 
ib. Dies at St. Germains, 418. ng : 

James, king of Scotland, engages the Engliſh army, but is de. 
feated, and his body found among the ſlain, 270. 

Jefferies, judge, his diſtinguiſhed ſeverity to the rebels con- 
cerned in the duke of Monmouth's rebellion againſt James II. 
395. Is ſeized by the mob, and treated with ſach ſeverity as 
to occaſion his death, 399. | 

Jerſey, iſland of, inveſted by the French, 592. 

Jeſuits, order of, finally aboliſhed, 577- b d 

Jews, maſſacre of, in London, at the coronation of Richard I. 
133. In various parts of the kingdom, 134- Perſecuted by 
Edward I. 165. Are baniſhed the kingdom, 167. 

Inſurrections, 205, 215, 217, 235, 245» 254, 262, 280, 290, 

' 306, 348. 
laverneſs taken by Simon Fraſer, lord Lovat, 441. 


ä 
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Inundation of the Humber, 69. Of the Tweed, ib. 

Joan D'Arc, undertakes to raiſe the ſiege of Orleans, 230. 
Defeats the Engliſh, 231. Conducts the French king to 
Rheims in order to be crowned, ib. Engages the army com- 
manded by the duke of Burgundy; 232. Is defeated and 
taken priſoner, ib. Is tried for witchcraft, ib. Is burnt in 
the market-place of Rouen, ib. 5 

John ſucceeds his brother Richard on the Engliſh throne, 141. 
Goes over to Normandy, and concludes a treaty of peace 
with Philip of France, 142. Divorces his wife, and marries 
Iſabella, daughter to the count of Angouleſme, ib. Returns 
to England, and gains the ill- will of his people, ib. Quarrels 
with his barons, ib. Goes again to Normandy to oppoſe the 
French king, ib. Takes his nephew prince Arthur priſoner, 
and atterwards aſſaſſinates him, 143. Is declared a traitor by 
the French court, ib. Loſes Normandy, 144. Returns to 
England with diſgrace, ib. Quarrels with the pope, who 
lays an interdi& on his kingdom, 145. His remarkable ob- 
ſtinacy, ib. 'Ireats his ſubjects with great cruelty, 4b. 
Compels his barons to give hoſtages for their good behaviour, 
ib. 1s excommunicated by the pope, ib. Has an interview 
with Pandolf, the pope's legate, 146. Submits to his re- 
monſtrances, ib, Gives up his kingdom to the pope, and 
does homage to Pandolf, ib. Receives abſolution, ib. At- 

tempts to conquer Philip of France, but without ſuccels, 147. 
Is compelled, by his barons, to ſign Magna Charta, and the 
Charter of Foreſts, ib. Farther diſſentions between him and 
the barons, 148, Is oppoſed by Lewis, dauphin of France, 

149. His death and character, 150. 5 

John, king of France, taken priſoner by Edward the Black 
prince, 198. Brought to London, 199. Is ſet at liberty, 
and again takes upon him the government of his kingdom, 

200. Returns to England, and dies in the palace of the 
Savoy, 201. 

John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, incurs the hatred of the 
people, 202. Narrowly eſcapes with his life, 203. Is created 
duke of Aquitaine, 210. His death, 212. | 

John the Painter hanged at Portſmouth for ſetting fire to the 
dock-yard, 583. | — | 

Jones, Paul, his extraordinary adventures, 596. 


Iſabella, daughter of the French king, married to Edward II. 


176. Enters into a conſpiracy againit her huſband, 179. 
Lands with a conſiderable army iu Suffolk, 180. Takes her 
huſband priſoner, ib. Aſſumes the government of the king- 
dom, ib. Cauſes her huſband to be murdered, 181. Is 
confined for life, and her revenue reduced, 184. Her 
death, 199 | | 

Italy, military operations in, 483. | | 

Ich Dien, the motto, firſt uſed in the arms of the prince of 
Wales, 194. = | 


K 


ENMUIR, lord, beheaded on Tower- hill for rebellion, 
42. | 

Kent, kingdom of, with an account of its monarchs, and the 
various revolutions that took place during the Saxon hep- 
tarchy, 52—55.' | | 

Keppel, admiral, engages the French fleet off Uſhant, 587, 
Is tried by a court martial, and honourably acquitted, ib, . 

Kett, a tanner, his rebellion, 291. | 

Kilmarnock, earl, beheaded on 'Tower-hill for rebellion, 486. 

King's-College, Oxford, greatly injured by fire, 587, 

Kingſton, ducheſs of, tried for bigamy, 582, : 

Kirke, colonel, his diſtinguiſhed cruelty to the rebels con- 
cerned in the duke of Monmouth's rebellion againſt James II. 


"oF" | 

Kit-kat Club, account of, 439. | 

Knevet, Sir Thomas, ſeizes Guy Fawkes, after having com- 
pleted his preparations for blowing up the parliament-houſe, 


ew EE 
| Knighthood,' honour of, inſtituted by Alfred the Great, 80. 


Knights Templars, order of, inſtituted, 116, 
Knives, firſt made in London, 324. 


L. 


T AMBERT, a ſchool-maſter, diſputes with Henry VIII. on 
points of religion, 28 1. Is burnt, ib. ; 
Lancaſter, Thomas earl of, oppoſes Edward II. 178. Is taken 

priſoner, and beheaded, 179. 

Lancaſter, Henry, duke of, takes Richard II. priſoner, and 
confines him in the Tower, 213. Is placed on the Engliſh 
throne, ib. | | | 

Land-Tax, the firſt levied in England, 88. 

Lanthorns, firſt invention of, 80, 

Latimer, biſhop, burnt at Oxford, 298. | 

Laud, biſhop of London, promoted to the ſee of Canterbury, 
344+ Is impeached of high-treaſon, and committed to the 
Tower, 346, Condemned by the parliament, and beheaded, 

6 


350. | 
Laurens, Mr. preſident of the American council, taken by 
one 


to London, and commicted priſoner to the Tower, 592. 


Layer, counſellor, executed at Tyburn, for enliſting men into 


the ſervice of the pretender, 453. 


| Lee, general of the provincial forces, taken priſoner, 583. 
Leofrid, a Daniſh chief, engages Edward the Elder in ſingle 


combat, but is defeated, taken priſoner, and beheaded, 81. 
Leolf the Robber, baſely aſſaſſinates Edmund I. 83. 
Lewes, battle of, 160. 1 
Licences for public houſes firſt granted, 338. 
Linen, fine, firſt made in England, 163. 
Liſbon, cjty of, almoſt deſtroyed by an earthquake, 493. 


Liſle, ſiege of, 429. 


Llewellyn, prince of Wales, oppoſes Edward l. but is defeated, 
and ſues for peace, 165. Again heads an army againſt Ed- 
ward, 166. Is defeated, and ſlain, ib. His head ſent to 
London, and publicly expoſed in Cheapſide, ib. 

Locuſts, great ſwarms of them in different parts of London, 527. 

Lollards, who, and why ſo called, 210. Diſturbances occaſi- 
oned by their tenets, 211. Proſecution of, 221. Severe laws 
paſſed againſt them, 222. | 

London, Tower of, built by William the Conqueror, 106. 


London, fire of, 379. 


London-Bridge begun to be built with ſtane, 132. 
Londonderry, ſiege of, 404. | 

Lottery, firit drawn in England, 324. 

Lovat, lord, beheaded on 'Tower-hill for rebellion, 486. 


Louis, fort, taken by the Engliſh, 503. 


Louiſburgh, reduction of, by the Engliſh, 484. 


Lucia, St. iſland of, taken by the Engliſh, 587. 


Luther, Martin, writes againſt Henry VIII. 273. T 
Luttrell, captain James, his diſtinguiſhed bravery, 399. 


M. 


\ /T ACBETH drives Malcolm, king of Scotland, from 

the throne, and uſurps the ſovereignty, 97. Is defeated 

by the forces of Edward the Confeſſor, and obliged to retire 
to the mountains, ib. : 


Magna Charta figned by king John in Runnamede, 147. 
Majeſty, title of, firſt uſed by the kings of England, 287. 


Malcolm, king of Scotland, driven from his throne by Mac- 
beth, but, by the aſſiſtance of Edward the Confeſſor, is re- 
ſtored, 97. | | 

Malplaquet, battle of, 4.30. 

Manilla, iſland of, taken by the Engliſh, 536. 

Marche, earl of, forms a conſpiracy againſt king John, 142. Is 
taken priſoner, 14.3. | 


Margaret of Anjou married to Henry VI. 234. Marches © 
a againſt the duke of York, 240. Defeats him, and the duke 


being ſlain, ſhe orders his head to be cut off, and placed on 
the walls of York, ib. Is defeated by Edward IV. 243. 
Obtains aſſiſtance from France, ib. Is defeated at the battle 
of Hexham, 244. Conceals herſelf in a foreſt, and is 
ſtripped of her rings and jewels by robbers, ib. Is taken 
under the protection of one of their gang, ib. Eſcapes to the 
continent, ib. Lands again in England, 247. Marches 
againſt Edward, 248. Is defeated, taken priſoner, and fent 
to the Tower, ib. Is releaſea by the French king, and re- 
tires to the continent, where ſhe ſpends the remainder of her 
Gays, 1b. | | 

Marriage Act, account of, 489. | 

Marigalante, iſland of, taken by the Engliſh, 515. | 

Marlborough, duke of, his military enterprizes in Flanders, 

21. 

1 battle of, between the forces of Charles I. and 
thoſe of the parliament, 35 5 

Martinico, iſland of, taken by the Engliſh, 5 12. 


Maſſacre, Iriſh, account of, 348. 


Matilda, empreſs, daughter of Henry I: lands in England, and 
claims her right to the crown, 118, Defeats the army of 
Stephen, whom ſhe takes priſoner, and confines in Briſtol 
caſtle, ib. A dangerous conſpiracy formed againſt her, 119. 
Flies to the continent, leaving Stephen in full poſſeſſion of 
the throne, 120. | 


Matilda, princeſs Caroline, married to the king of Denmark, 


551. | | 
Matthews, admiral, tried by a court-martial, and diſgraced, 


_* | 

Maudlin, a prieſt, perſonates Henry IV. 215. Is apprehended, 
publicly expoſed in the pillory, and then hung up by the 
hee)s till he dies, ib. | | 

Mary I. aſcends the throne, 294. Openly avows the Romiſh 
religion, 295. Is crowned, ib. Treats her ſiſter Elizabeth 
with great indignity, 296. Diſſolves the parliament, ib. 
Sends Elizabeth to the Tower, 297. Removes her from 
thence, and confines her under a ſtrong guard at Woodſtock, 
ib. Marries Philip of Spain, ib. Perſecutes the proteſtants 

with great ſeverity, 298. Is deſerted by her conſort, ib, Sends 
out a powerful armament to the aſſiſtance of the Spaniards, 
299. Her death and character, ib. 

Mary II. aſcends the throne of England in conjunction with 


— — 


* 


5 . 
one of the king's frigates in his paſſage to Holland, brought | 


N 


E - ˙ 
her huſband William prince of Orange, 401. Her corona. | 
tion, 402. Is inveſted with the government of the kingdom 
during the abſence of her huſband, 405. 

duct, 406, Her death, 411. 


Mary Queen of Scots, refuſes to ſign a treaty of peace with her 
ſiſter Elizabeth, 332. Marries lord Darnley, 303. And af- 


terwards earl Bothwell, ib. Incurs the hatred of her ſab. 
jets, ib. Is confined in the caſtle of Lochleven, 304. Re. 
ſigns the Scottiſh crown to her ſon, ib. Obtains her liberty, 


and heads an army againſt the earl of Murray, who had been 


appointed regent, ib, Is defeated, and conducted to the 
caſtle of Carliſle, ib. Is conveyed to Coventry, and no per- 
ſon permitted to viſit her, 305. Is conveyed to F otheringay 
Caſtle, in Northamptonſhire, 312. Tried, condemned, and 
© beheaded in that priſon, 313. Her character, 314. 

Mayor and common-council of London firſt choſen annually, 
150. ' 8 

Meal Tub Plot, 389. | 


Meaux, the governor of, hanged on the ſame gibbet he was 


accuſtomed to execute Engliſh priſoners, 226. 

Men, learned, account of, 203, 204, 242, 267, 287, 374, 
3999 37 * 1 5 

Mercia, kingdom of, with an account of its monarchs, and the 
various revolutions that took place during the Saxon hep- 
tarchy, 65, 66. | 

Minden, battle of, 520. 

Minorca, ſieges of, . . 

Miquelon, iſland 8 * the Engliſh, 587. 

Moſcow, dreadful peſtilence in, 559. 

Mohawks, account of, 439. | | 

Monk, general, his prudent conduct during the commonwealth 
367. Promotes the reſtoration of Charles II, 372. 

Monaſtic order aboliſhed, 290. 

Monmouth, duke of, raiſes a rebellion againſt James II. 394. 
Heads an army, and is proclaimed king, ib. Engages the 
king's forces, and is defeated, 395. Is taken priſoner, and 
committed to the Tower, ib. Is vey ib. | 


Montfort, John de, his quarrel with Charles de Blois for the 


dukedom of Britany, 190. Makes a ſecret treaty with Ed- 


ward II. ib. Is taken priſoner by the duke of Normandy, ib. 


Makes his eſcape, and ſoon after dies, 192, = 

Montfort, counteſs of, exerts herſelf in favour of her huſband, 
191. Comes over to England to obtain ſuccours from Ed- 
ward III. ib. Takes Charles de Blois priſoner, 195. 

Montreal taken by the Engliſh, 526. 

More, Sir Thomas, made chancellor, 277. Reſigns the ſeals, 


278. Is committed to the Tower, for refuſing to take the 


oaths of ſupremacy to the king, ib. Is beheaded, 279. 


| Mortimer, Roger, his intrigues with queen Iſabella, wife of 


Edward II. 179. Uſurps the government, 183. Cauſes the 
earl of Kent to be put to death, ib, Is ſeized, and com- 
mitted to the Tower, 184. Is tried, condemned, and 
hanged, ib, | „ 
Motte, Monſ. de la, hanged at Tyburn for high-treaſon, 593. 
Murray, earl of, choſen regent of Scotland, 304. Defeats 


Mary Queen of Scots at the battle of Landſide, ib. Accuſes 


Mary of having murdered her firſt huſband the lord Darn- 
ley, ib. His death, 306. 
Muſeum, Britiſh, eſtabliſhed, 489. 


| Muſical notes, when invented, 100. 
| 4 
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AMUR, ſiege of, 411. 

Naſeby, battle of, 357. | 

Navy, Britiſh, ſucceſs of in different parts of the world, 499, &C. 

Needles firſt made in England, 324. 

Nevis, iſland of, captured by the French, 594. 

Newbury, battle of, 353. ; 

New Holland, plan ſet on 
609. | 

ne falſe, ſpreaders of, puniſhed with the loſs of their 
tongues, 80. | | 

News Papers firſt printed in England, 393. 

Niagara taken by the Engliſh, 516. | 

Nortolk, duke of, committed to the Tower for forming a con- 
ſpiracy againſt queen Elizabeth, 307. Is tried, condemned, 
and executed, 1b. | 

Norris, captain, deſtroys five Spaniſh gallies, 479. His ſpirited 
and judicious conduct, ib. | 

Northumberland, kingdom of, with an account of its mo- 
narchs, and the various revolutions that took place during 
the Saxon heptarchy, 61—64. 

Northumberland, earl of, murdered by the populace, 258. 

Northumberland, earl of, cauſes lady Jane Gray to be pro- 
claimed queen of England, 294. Is arreſted, and com- 
mitted priſoner to the Tower, 295. Tried, condemned, and 
executed, ib. 


foot for eſtabliſhing a colony in, 


North-Briton, a paper written by John Wilkes, Eſq. burnt at 


the Royal-Exchange by the common hangman, 538, 
Nova Scotia, ſcheme for the ſettlement of, 488. 
Nullum Tempus Bill, account of, 567. 
Oates 


— 
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Her prudent con- 
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in, 
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A ATES, Titus, diſcovers a plot concerted by the papiſts 
againſt the life of king Charles II. 387. Is tried in the 
court of King's-Bench for perjury, 394. Is heavily fined, 


corporally puniſhed, and ſentenced to impriſonment for | 


life, ib. 

Oaths firſt adminiſtered in judicial proceedings, 66. 

Occurrences remarkable, 66, 80, 106, 108, 110, 116, 121, 
132, 141, 150, 163, 175, 182, 203, 214, 220, 227, 241, 
250, 207, 294» 324» 338, 364, 393, 40, 439,458, 527. 

Odo, archbiſhop of Canterbury, treats Ethelgiva, the wife of 
king Edwy, with great barbarity, 84. Raiſes a rebellion 
againſt Edwy, and cauſes him to be dethroned, 85. 

Odo, biſhop of Bayeaux, and earl of Kent, confined in a caſtle 
in Normandy by his brother William the Conqueror, 105. 
Is releaſed by William II. and reſtored to his former poſ- 
ſeſſions and dignities, 107. Forms a conſpiracy againſt the 
king, which being diſcovered, he flies to Normandy, ib. 

Ocun, earl of Devon, takes the Daniſh ſtandard, 76. 

Offa ſucceeds to the throne of Mercia, 65. Ravages the king- 


dom of Kent, 66. Builds the celebrated wall called Offa's | 


Dyke, ib. Makes a pilgrimage to Rome, ib, Founds the 
abbey of St. Alban's, ib. His death, ib. | 


Oladcaſtle, Sir John, condemned to the flames for favouring the 


principles of the Lollards, 221. Makes his eſcape from the 
Tower, ib. Is taken, firſt hanged as a traitor, and afterwards 
burnt as an heretic, ib. | 

Oliver, alderman, committed to the Tower, 567. Is releaſed 
amidſt the acclamations of the people, ib. 

Omoa, fort, taken by the Engliſh, 591. 3 

Orange, prince of, invited over to England, 397. Lands at 
Torbay wih a powerful army, 398. Is addreſſed by the 
peers, prelates and commons, 400. Takes upon himſelf the 
government of the kingdom, ib. Iſſues a proclamation in 
tavour of the proteitants, ib. Endeavours to ſuppreſs the 
commotions which had been raiſed in Ireland, ib. Is offered 
the crown of England, which he accepts, 401. 

Orange, prince of, marries the eldeſt daughter of George II. 
471. His death, ib. 

Ordeal fire, account of the trial by, 95. 

Orleans, duke of, aſſaſſinated in the ſtreets of Paris by order of 
the duke of Burgundy, 222. 

Orleans, fiege of, 230. | | | 

| „Maid of, her political conduct, 231. Marches at the 
head of an army, and relieves the garriſon of that city, ib. 
Cauſes Charles of France to be crowned at Rheims, ib. Is 
taken priſoner, tried for witchcraft, and burnt alive, 232. 

Orphan-houſe at Zell in Germany burnt by the French, 499. 

Oſbe:t, William Fitz, raiſes an inſurrection in London, 139. 
Is taken, and with nine of his principal accomplices, hanged 
at Tyburn, ib. 


Oudenarde, battle of, 428. | 
Overbury, Sir Thomas, committed to the Tower, 331. Ts 
. cruelly treated by the lieutenant, and at length taken off by 
poiſon, ib. 
Oxburgh, colonel, hanged at Tyburn for being concerned in 
the rebellion againſt George I. 442. 
Oxford, Statutes or Proviſions of, 159. 


| P, 
P great number of arrive in England, 544. 


Are hoſpitably relieved, and ſent to their own country, ib. 
Faleotti, marquis of, an Italian nobleman, executed for killing 
his own ſervant, 47. 
Paper, white, firſt made in England, 324. 
Pariſh Regiſters firſt kept, 287. 
Parr, Catherine, married to Henry VIII. 284. | 
Paul, William, a clergyman, hanged at Tyburn for being 


concerned in the rebellion againſt George I. 442. 


Paulinus Suetonius, the Roman general, arrives in Britain, and 


forms à reſolution of reducing the iſle of Angleſea, 29. 
Puts to death a great number of Druids, and deitroys their 
altars and religious groves, ib. Obtains a complete victory 
over the Britons under queen Boadicea, 31. Is recalled from 
his government, 32. — ; 

Paulus, a Spaniſh notary, cruelly treats the Britons, for which 
he 1s burnt alive, 44. 

Peace, proclaimed between Great-Britain and the United Pro- 
vinces of Holland, 608. Between Great-Britain and the 
United States of America, ib. Signed between the Ealt- 
India Company and Tippoo Saib, ib. 

Perukes firſt worn in England, 393. 

Peſtilence, great, 197, 200, 214. : : 

Philippa, queen to Edward III. defeats the Scots during the ab- 
ſence of her huſband, and takes David their king priſoner, 
195. Succeſsfully intercedes in behalf of the burghers of 
Calais, 196. 

Philipſburg, ſiege of, 472. | F 

Picts and Scots make incurſions into the Roman territories, 43. 
Are defeated by Theodoſius, and driven back to their own 


country, 44. 


© 
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Richard UI. crowned at Weſtminſter, 253, Cauſes the 
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Pierce, Alice, becomes the favourite of Edward III. 202, Is 
baniſhed the court, ib. Reſtored to the king's favour, ib. 
Strips the king of his rings and jewels when dying, 203. 

Pierre, St, ifland of, taken by the Engliſh, 587. f 

Piercy, Hotſpur, ſon of the earl of Northumberland, heads an 
army againſt Henry IV. 216. Is ſlain in battle, ib. 

Pigot, lord, governor of Madraſs, depoſed, and put in confine- 
ment, 585. His death, 1b. 

Pinkey, battle of, 289, 8 | 

Pitt, Mr. reſigns his employment as miniſter of ſtate, 533. Is 

' rewarded with a penſion, ib. His death, 587, 

Plagues, great, 49, 80, 100, 197, 203, 214, 220, 250, 267, 
294» 338, 378. 

Plantagenet, Richard, duke of York, oppoſes Henry VI. 237. 
Is appointed lieutenant of the kingdom, 238. ls diſmiſſed 
from the council, ib. Is defeated by the forces of queen 
Margaret, who orders his head to be placed on the walls of 
Vork, 240. 

Plautius, the Roman general, arrives in Britain with a conſide- 
rable army, 23. Engages and defeats the Britons, ib. 25. 

Is recalled, jb. | | | 5 

Pleadings in courts of judicature inſtituted, 66. 

Poland, king of, narrowly eſcapes being aſſaſſinated, 570. 

Pondicherry, ſiege of, 487. | 

Popiſh plot diſcovered, 386. 


Porteous, captain, dragged out of the Tolbooth at Edinburgh 


by the populace, and hanged on a dyer's pole, 
Porto-Bello wks by admiral Vernon, ig | 12 755 
Portſmouth dock- yard, great fires at, 561, 583. 

Poſt- Office, General, inſtituted, 393. Penny, 394. 
Prague, battle of, 334. | | 
Preſton Pans, battle of, 484. | | 

Proviſions, price of, in the reign of Edward I. 175. 
Provoſt, general, obtains a victory over the Americans, 587, 
Puritans, why ſo called, 334. 


5 pag between George I. and the prince of Wales, 


„another between George II. and Frederic prince of 
Wales, 457. 
Quebec, ſiege of, 515. 
Queſne, fort du, taken by the Engliſh, 50s. 
Quo Warranto iſſued by Charles II. 391. 


R. 


AIN, continual, in Scotland for five months, 100. Vio- 
lent in England, 121-203, | 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, his expedition to South America, 317. Is 
ſent againſt the Spaniards, 333. Fails in the attempt, ib. 
Is brought to England, and ſent to the Tower, ib. Beheaded 
in Old Palace Yard, Weſtminſter, ib. 5 
Ramillies, batt e of, 426. . | 
e one of his majeſty's ſhips of war, melancholy fate 
of, 5 24. | 8 
1 or Daniſh ſtandard, taken by the Engliſh, 76. 
Rebellions in Ireland, 319—348. | 
in Scotland, 441—484. | 
Regency bill brought into the houſe of commons, at carried, 
613. Brought into the houſe of lords and carried, ib. 
Regicides, execution of, 377. | 
Richard I. aſcends the throne of England, 133. Reſolves to 
make an expedition to the Holy Land, ib. Illegally obtains 
money from his ſubjects to carry his deſign into execution, 
ib. Goes over to the continent, and joins Philip, the French 
monarch, againſt the infidels, 134. Makes himſelf maſter of 
Cyprus, where he marries Barangera, daughter of the kin 
of Navarre, 135. Defeats the Saracens, ib. Is deſerted by 
the French king, ib. Obtains a complete victory over the 
Saracens under Saladine, 136. Narrowly eſcapes falling into 
the hands of his enemies, ib. Concludes a truce with Sa- 
ladine, 137. Embarks for England, but is ſhipwrecked, 
taken priſoner, and ſent in chains to the emperor of Ger- 
many, 138. Is ſet at liberty, and returns to England, ib. 
Calls a parliazzent at Northampton, ib. Goes over to the 
continent to oppoſe Philip the French king, 139. Is wound- 
ed by an arrow, which cauſes his death, 140. His cha- 
racter, 141. ; 
Richard II. crowned king of England, 204. Quells a danger. 
ous inſurrection, 206. Marries Anne, ſiſter of Winceſlaus 
king of Bohemia, 207, Marches againſt the Scots, 208. 
Attaches himſelf to favourites, ib. Is diveſted of his regal 
authority, 209. Re- aſſumes it, ib. Goes over to Ireland 
with a conſiderable army, and makes himſelf maſter of that 
kingdom, 210. Concludes a long treaty with France, 211. 
Marries Iſabella, daughter of the French king, ib. Puts to 
death the duke of Glouceſter, 2 12. Is oppoſed by the duke 
of Lancaſter, 213. Takes refuge in Wales, ib. Is taken 
priſoner and confined in the Tower, ib. Formally reſigns 


his crown, ib. Is depoſed by the parliament, ib. 1 a 
nated in Pontefract Caſtle, 215. f : s aſſaſſi 


two 
ſons 
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E 
ſons of Edward IV. to be murdered in the Tower, ib. Makes 
a tour through ſome parts of England, and is crowned at 
Vork, ib. Suppreſſes a conſpiracy formed againſt him, 254. 
Marches againſt the earl of Richmond, 255. Is defeated 
and ſlain at Boſworth, ib. His character, 256. 

Richard, earl of Cornwall, crowned king of the Romans, 158. 
Eſpouſes the cauſe of Henry III. againſt his barons, 160. 
Is defeated, and taken priſoner, ib. His death, 163. 

Richmond, Henry earl of, defeats Richard III. at the battle of 
Boſworth, and obtains the ſovereignty, 255. 

Ridley, biſhop of London, burnt at Oxford, 298. 

Rights, bill of, paſſed,. 405. 

Riots, great, in London, 592. Conſequences thereof, ib. 

Robert, ſon of William the Conqueror, orders the governor of 
Rouen in Normandy to be thrown from the battlements of 
the caſtle, 108. . Attempts to dethrone his brother Henry I. 


111. Agrees to a treaty of accommodation, ib. Is defeated 


by his brother in Normandy, and brought priſoner to Eng- 
land, whete he dies, 112. . 
Robin Hood and Little John, account of, 141. 


Rocheſter, earl of, his perfidy to Sir Thomas Overbury, 331. 


Is created earl of Somerſet, 332. Is tried and condemned 
for the murder of Overbury, but afterwards pardoned and 
ſet at liberty, ib. | | 

Rochford, counteſs of, beheaded on Tower- hill, 283. 

Rodney, adiniral, takes the iſland of St. Euſtatius, 592. De- 
feats the French fleet commanded by count de Graſſe, 595. 
Is rewarded on his return with a peerage and a penſion, 1b. 

Rolls Chapel in Chancery-Lane built for converted Jews, 163. 

Roſe, damaſk, firſt brought to England, 287. | 

Royal George of 100 guns, melancholy fate of, 596. 

Rupert, prince, afliſts Charles I. in his wars againſt the par- 
lament, 351, &c. Is ordered to depart the kingdom, 357, 

Ruſſel, lord, beheaded in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 392. | 

Ruſſia, empreſs of, makes a ncw code of laws for the better go- 
vernment of her ſubjects, 553, | 

Ruſſians, war between and the 'Turks, 568, 

Rye-Houſe Plot, account of, 392. 

Ryſwick, treaty of, 413. 


A, Don Pantaleon, a knight of Malta, beheaded on Tower- 
hill, 369. 


Sacheverell, Dr. ſuſpended for three years, and two of his 


ſermons burnt by the common hangman, 431. 
Sackville, lord George, his behaviour at the battle of Minden, 
20. 
883 ib. His trial, and conſequences thereof, 5 23. 
Saladine, general of the Saracen army, defeated by Richard I. 
135. Defeated a ſecond time with prodigious loſs, 136. 
Coneludes a truce with Richard, 137. 


Saxons arrive in Britain, 49. Subjugate that part of it now 


called England, which they divide into ſeven kingdoms, 51, 
52. Their manners, cuſtoms, laws, and political govern- 
ment, 100. | | 

Scroope, Richard, archbiſhop of Canterbury, put to death with · 
out trial for conſpiracy againſt Henry IV. 218. 


2 battle of, 394. 


Lverus, the Roman emperor, divides the government of Bri- 
ain into two parts, 38. Reduces the North Britons to obe- 
Hence, 39. Orders Adrian's wall to be faced with ſtone, and 
erects forts in different parts to ſecure his conqueſts, ib. Re- 
tires to York, and takes upon him the title of Britannicus 
Maximus, ib. Orders a general maſſacre of the Caledonians, 
ib. His death, ib. | 

Seville, treaty of, 463. | 

Seymour, lady Jane, married to Henry VIII. 280. Dies in 

_child-bed, ib. 

Seymour, lord, committed to the Tower, 290. A charge of 
high-treaſon exhibited againſt him, ib. Is beheaded, ib. 
Shepherd, James, propoſes a ſcheme for aſſaſſinating king 
George I. 447. Is apprehended, tried, condemned, and 

executed at Tyburn, ib. 

Shore, Jane, miſtreſs of Edward IV. tried for ſorcery, 252. 
Does penance at St. Paul's cathedral, ib, | 

Shovel, Sir Cloudeſley, ſhipwrecked on the rocks of Scilly, 427. 

Sidney, Algernon, proſecuted in the moſt illegal manner, 392. 
Sentenced to death, and executed, ib. | 

Simnel, Lambert, aſſumes the character of the earl of War- 
wick, 257. Is crowned king in Dublin, ib. Comes over 
to England, and is taken priſoner at the battle of Stoke, and 
made a ſcullion in the king's kitchen, 258. 

Somerſet, duke of, made Protector during the minority of 
Edward VI. 288. Supports the cauſe of the reformarion, 
ib. Marches againſt the Scots and obtains a compleat victory, 
289. Returns to London, and convenes a parliament, ib. 


Endeavours to ſuppreſs popery ib. Quells a dangerous in- 


ſurrection, 291. 1s removed from his office, and committed 
to the Tower, ib. Is reſtored to his liberty, and re-admitted 
to the council-board, 292, Is accuſed of concerting the 
deaths of ſeveral privy-counſellors, tried, condemned, and 
beheaded on Tower-hill, ib. 


Reſigns his command, and returns to England with 


— 
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South-Sea-Scheme, account of, 451. 

Soutre, William, rector of St. Oſithe's in London, burnt for 
embracing the doctrine of Wickliffe, 215. 

Spencers, father and ſon, become the favourites of Edward II. 
178. Are condemned to baniſhment, ib. Are both con- 
demned to death and executed, 180. 

Sports, book of, publiſhed by James I. 333. 

Spurs, battle of, 270. : 

Stafford, earl of, impeached of high-treaſon, and committed to 
the Tower, 346. Beheaded on Tower-hill, 347. 

Stamp-Duties firit impoſed in England, 419. | 

Stamp Act, diſturbances occaſioned by in America, 547. Is re- 
pealed, 551. | 

Standard, battle of, 117. | 

Star-Chamber, court of, inſtituted, 267. Aboliſhed, 364. 

Statutes, or Proviſions of Oxford, ſigned by Henry III. 159. 

Stephen, earl of Boulogne, crowned king of England, 117. 
Marches againſt the Scots, and obtains a compleat victory, 
ib. Quarrels with his clergy, ib. Is oppoſed by the em- 
preſs Matilda, daughter of Henry I. 118 Is defeated, taken 
priſoner, and confined in Briſtol Caſtle, ib. ls ſet at liberty, 
119. Reduces the caſtle of Oxford, 120. Quarrels with the 
pope, ib. His death and character, 121. 

Stews, public, ſuppreſſed, 287. 

Stile, alteration of, 489. 


Stoke, battle of, 258. 


Storms, violent, 100, 110, 116, 121, 203, 299, 324, 439+ - 
Straw, Jack, his rebellion, 205. | 


Sudbury, Simon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, dragged from the 
Tower by the rabble under Wat Tyler, and beheaded, 206. 

Suffolk, duke of, impeached of high-treaſon, 235. Sentenced 
to five years baniſhment, ib. Is ſeized in his paſſage to 
France, and beheaded in a long- boat, ib. 

Suffolk, earl of, beheaded on Tower-hill, 269. 

Sun, remarkable eclipſes of, 121, 141, 458. 

Suſſex, kingdom of, with an account of its monarchs, and the 


various revolutions that took place during the heptarchy, 
56 


$5», 50» | 
| Sweating ſickneſs, account of, 267, 287, 294. 


Sweden, revolution in, 572. 3 
Sweyn, king of Denmark, invades England, and exerciſes the 
moſt horrid barbarities, 87. Returns to Denmark, 88. 
Lands again, deſtroys the city of Exeter, and murders 
the inhabitants, ib. Does the like to the towns of Wilton 


and Old Sarum, ib. Is proclaimed king of England, bat 
ſoon after dies, 89. 
ö T. 


\APESTRY firſt introduced into England, 163. 

Tar water firſt recommended in medicine, 5 27. 
Taverns, number of, allowed in London, 294. 
Taylor, Dr. vicar of Hadley, burnt for his religious opinions, 298. 
Tea firſt brought into England, 394. | 
Temple, lord, refigns his employments as miniſter of ſtate, 5 33. 
Teſt Act paſſed, 384. Motion for the repeal of, brought on 

by Mr. Fox, 618. Supported by, ib. Combated by Mr. 
Pitt, ib. Negatived by a conſiderable majority, ib. 

Tewkſbury, battle of, 248. | 

Thames, inundation of, 100, | 

Theft firſt made death by the laws of the land, 100. 

Theodoſius, a Roman officer of great abilities, is ſent by the 
emperor Valentinian to command in Britain, 44. Defeats 

the Caledonians, and drives them into their own country, 
ib. His prudent conduct ib. Makes a triumphal entry into 
London, 45. Fits out a ſtrong fleet and ſails in queſt of the 
Franks and Saxons, who committed the moſt horrid ravages 
on different parts of the coaſt, ib. Takes many of their 
veſſels, deſtroys others, and totally routs them from the coaſt, 
ib. Returns to Rome with great honours, ib. 

Tobago taken by the French, 593. 

Tories, why ſo called, 334. . 

Tournay, ſiege of, 189. | | 

Treaty, Definitive, between Great-Britain and America, ratified 
on the part of the American Congreſs, 608. Between Great- 
Britain, and the States- General of the United Provinces, 1b. - 
Commercial, with France, ſigned at Verſailles, 609. Pro- 
viſional, of defenſive alliance, ſigned between the miniſters- 
plenipotentiary of the kings of Great-Britain and Pruſſia, 
611. 

Triple Alliance, account of, 443. 

Turks, war between and the Ruffians, 568. 

Tyler, Wat, beats out the brains of a tax-gatherer, 205. 
Heads a large body of rebels, ib. Marches to Blackheath, 
ib. Plunders the houſes of the citigens, ib. Sets fire to the 
monaſtery of St. John's, Clerkenwell, ib. Drags the arch- 
biſnop of Canterbury from the Tower, and puts him to 
death, 206. Meets the king in Smithfield, ib. His inſolent 
demands, ib. Is killed by Sir William Walworth, ib. 

Tyrie, David, hanged at Winche!.er for high-treaſon, 596. 

Tyrone and Tyrconnel, earls of, raiſe a rebellion in Ireland, 
329. | 

Tyrrel, captain, his gallant behaviour, 505. 

. g , : *Y ALENTINIAN- 
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U 
I 7 ALENTINIAN; the Roman emperor, ſends Theodoſius 
into Britain to repel the Scots and Pitts, who had made 
incurſions into the Roman territories, 4 | 
Varus, the cruel governor of Meaux, hanged on the ſame tree 
he uſed to hang his Engliſh priſoners, 226. 


Vaughan, general, in conjunction with admiral Rodney, takes 
the iſland of St. Euſtatius, 592. | 


Venetian ambaſſadors make their public entry into London, 538. 


Vere, Robert de, earl of Oxford, becomes the favourite of 
Richard II. 208. | | 

Vere, John de, beheaded on Tower hill, 243. 

Vernon, admiral, takes Porto Bello, 476, Makes an unſuc- 
ceſsful attempt on Carthagena, 477. 

Vernueil, battle of, 228. | 

Veſpatian the Roman general engages and defeats the Britons 
in various battles, 25. | 

Vienna, treaty of, 468. 

Vigo, reduction of, 451. | 

Villiers, George, duke of Backingham, ſtabbed at Portſmouth 
by Felton the aſſaſſin, 342. 

Union of England and Scotland, 425. 

Vortigern, the Britiſh chief, with the aſſent of the Britons, in- 
vices over the Saxons to aſſiſt him againſt the Caledonians, 

Meets Hengiſt and Horſa, the two Saxon commanders, 

in the Iſle of Thanet, ib. Joins his forces with the Saxons, 
marches againſt the Caledonians, and totally defeats them, ib. 
Marries Rowena, the daughter of Hengiſt, 50. Is diveſted 
of his authority by the Britons, - and his ſon appointed leader 
in his ſtead, ib. 

Votes of the Houſe of Commons firſt publiſhed, 394. 

Urine ordered to be preſerved by the inhabitants of London and 
Weſtminſter, 364. 

Utrecht, peace of, 436. 
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ALES reduced by Edward I. and annexed to the Eng- 
liſh dominions, 166, | | 


Wales, princeſs-dowager of, her death, 572. 


Walker, a citizen of London, beheaded in Smithfield, 242. 

Wallace, William, heads the Scots againſt the Engliſh, 170. 
Is taken priſoner, and executed as a traitor, 173- _ 

Walpole, Sir Robert, his great miniſterial power, 467. His 
ſcheme for a general exciſe, 470. Is created earl of Orford, 
478. Reſigns all his employments, ib. 

Walworth, lord-mayor of London, kills Wat Tyler, the leader 
of the Kentiſh rebels, in Smithfield, 206. 

Warbeck, Perkin, perſonates the duke of York, 260. Heads a 
body of forces to oppoſe the king, 263. Is fearful bf ha- 
zarding a battle, and takes ſanctuary in the monaſtery of 
Beaulieux, ib. Surrenders himſelf up to juſtice, 264. Is 

| ſet in the ſtocks at Weſtminſter and in Cheapſide, ib. Is 
ſent to'the Tower, ib. Hanged at Tyburn, ib. 

Warwick, earl of, takes up arms in favour of the duke of York, 
238. Is defeated at the battle of St. Alban's, ib. His be- 
haviour at the battle of Ferry-bridge, 243. Is ſent to ne- 
gotiate a treaty of marriage between the daughter of the 
duke of Savoy and Edward IV. 244. Is enraged at the king's 
marrying another during his abſence, ib, Retires from 
court, 245. Raiſes an army againſt the king, and defeats 
him, 246. Releaſes Henry VI. and replaces him on the 
throne, ib. Is made conjunctive regent with the duke of 
Clarence, ib, Engages Edward's army in the neighbourhood 
of Barnet, 247. Is defeated and lain, id. 

Watſon, admiral, deſtroys the fleet of the famous pirate An- 

ria, : 

Welles, 3 of, with an account of its monarchs, and the 
various revolutions that took place during the Saxon Hep- 

 tarchys 56—60. 

Whigs and Tories, why ſo called, 334. 

White Flains, battle of, 583. 

Wickliffe, John, his tenets, 202. Diſturbances occaſioned 
thereby, ib. | 


Wilkes, John, Fſq. committed to the Tower for publiſhing a 


paper called the North-Briton, 538. His examination before 
the Court of Common Pleas, ib. Is diſcharged, 1b. Sets 
up a printing-preſs, and re-publiſhes the North-Briton, ib. 
Obtains a verdict againſt the ſecretary. of ſtate for ſeizing his 
Papers, 539. Is wounded in a duel with Mr. Martin, ib. 
Goes to France, ib. Is expelled the houſe of commons, 540. 
Re. choſen for Middleſex, but another admitted in his ſtead, 


_ | | | 
Willtam duke of Normandy, ſends ambaſſadors to demand the 
crown of Harold, 99. Makes preparations for invading 

England, ib. Is countenanced in his deſigns by the pope, ib. 
Lands with a powerful army on the coaſt of Suſſex, ib. En- 
gapes the army of Harold, and obtains a complete victory, 
100. Makes himſelf maſter of Dover, and then marches at 


the head of his victorious army towards London, 101. Re- 


ceives ſubmiſſion from the nobility and citizens, 102. 
William 1. (duke of Normandy) crowned king of England, 
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102. Seizes on the treaſures 6f Harold the late king, 1bs 
Builds a monaſtery and church on the field where Harold was 


ſlain, ib. Goes over to Normandy, ib. Returns to England, 


and revives the tax called Danegelt, ib, Divides the king- 
dom into baronies, 103. His remarkable avarice, ib. Con- 
cludes a peace with Malcolm king of Scotland, ib. Goes 
over to Normandy, and drives away Philip king of France, 
who had invaded his territories, ib. Returns to England, 
and cruſhes a dangerous conſpiracy that had been formed 
againſt him during hys abſence, 104. Goes over to Nor- 
mandy to oppoſe his ſon Robert, who had raiſed a large body 
of troops to obtain by force the poſſeſſion of his father's ter- 
ritories on the continent; ib. Returns to England and finiſhes 
a ſurvey of the kingdom, which had been begun by Edward 
the Confeſſor, 105. Impriſons his brother Odo, biſhop of 
Bayeaux, and earl of Kent, ib. Goes over to the continent 
in order to quell a rebellion in Normandy, ib. Dies at 
Rouen, 106. His character, ib. 3 

William II. crowned king of England, 107. Cruſhes a con- 
ſpiracy formed againſt him, ib. Treats his ſubjects with great 
cruelty, ib. Goes over to Normandy to attack the dominions 

of his brother Robert, ib. Concludes a treaty of peace with 

him, and returns to England, 108. Suppreſſes a dangerous 
conſpiracy formed againſt him, ib. Is killed in the New 
Foreſt, Hampſhire, 110. His character, ib. 5 

William, ſon of Henry I. ſhipwrecked on his paſſage from 
Normandy to England, 114. 

William III. aſcends the throne of England, 401. Iſſues a pro- 
clamation in favour of the proteſtants, ib. His coronation, 
402. Declares war again France, ib. Diffolves the par- 
liament, 405. Goes over to Ireland, to quell the diſturbances 
in that kingdom, ib. Engages and defeats James II. at the 


battle of the Boyne, 406. Enters the city of Dublin in tri- 


umph, ib. Returns to England, 407. Goes over to Hol- 
land, and is received with diſtingiſhed reſpect, ib. Returns 
to England, ib. Changes his miniſtry, 410. Laments the 
death of his conſort, 411. Goes over to the continent, and 
makes himſelf maſter of Namur, ib. Returns to England, 
and calls a new parliament, ib. Diſcovers a conſpiracy formed 
againſt his life, 412, Inſtitutes a ſociety for the reformation 
of manners, 414. Diſſolves the parliament, 416. Acci- 
dentally falls from his horſe, and breaks his collar-bone, 418. 
His death and character, ib. | ZE. 
William duke of Cumberland takes upon him the command of 
the allied army, 483, Is defeated at the battle of Fontenoy, 
ib. Returns to England, ib. Defeats the rebels at the battle 
of Culloden, 485. His death and character, 548. 


Williams, John, a bookſeller, placed in the pillory for re- pub- 


liſhing a paper called the North Briton, 545. 
Wilſon, Alexander, lord provoit of Edinburgh, fined and im- 
priſoned, 474. 
Wolfe, general, lays ſiege to Quebec, 516. His death, 518. 


Wolſey, Thomas, becomes the favourite of Henry VIII. 271. 


Is promoted to the ſee of York, ib. His ſplendid mode of 
living, ib. Obtains a cardinal's cap, and is made the pope's 
legate, ib. Is made chancellor, ib. Encourages literature, 
273. Erects a college at Oxford, and another at Ipſwich, 
274. Makes a preſent to the king of his new palace at 
Hampton Court, 275. Is diſgraced, 277. Is arreſted for high- 
treaſon, ib. Dies at Leiceſier, ib. | 

Wolves extirpated the kingdom by a contrivanceof king Edgar, 
86. | | 

Wright, Fortunatus, his diſtinguiſhed valour, 495. 

Wyat, Sir Thomas, excites a rebellion, 296. Is ſeized, tried, 
condemned and executed, 297. - 


Y 


Y zomnn of the guards firſt inſtituted, 267. 

Vork, Richard Plantagenet, duke of, lands in England, 
and writes a ſubmiſſive letter to the king, 236. Raiſes 
an army in Wales, with which he invades England, ib. 
Diſmiſſes his army, and repairs to court, 237. Makes ſub- 
miſſion to the king ib. Is admitted one of the council, ib. 
Is appointed lieutenant of the kingdom, ib. Made pro- 
tector of England, 238. Is removed from his office, and 
diſmiſſed the council, ib. Retires to Wales, ib. Heads an 
army, and marches againſt the king, ib. Defeats the king 
at St. Alban's, and takes him A ib. Is reſtored to 
the Protectorſhip, ib. Appears reconciled to the king and 
queen, ib. Publicly avows his pretenſions to the throne, 
239. Is defeated by the king's forces, and flies to Ire- 
land, ib. Returns to England, goes to the houſe of 
lords and enumerates the injuſtice done to himſelf and 
family, ib. Is inveſted with the adminiſtration of govern- 
ment, and declared the immediate heir to the crown. 240. 
Marches to oppoſe queen Margaret, ib. Is defeated and 
ſain, ib. His head fixed on the walls of York, ib. His 
character, ib. | 


York, Fdward, duke of, (brother to king George III.) dies 


at Monaco, 5 5 2. 
York, duke of, duel between him and colonel Lenox, 615. 
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